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lAX  PAUER’S  DEBUT 

WITH  PHILHARMONK 
^y.-Suw- 

The  eighth  Thursday  evening  suo- 
ription  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
■ciety  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening 
rved  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  a 
3thod  in  the  programme  madness  of 
nductor  Josef  Stransky.  Once  again 
relegated  a soloist,  and  a new  one 
that,  to  the  fourth  position  on  the  list 
d prefaced  his  interpretation  of  a 
licate  and  rather  fragile  composition 
the  tumult  and  the  shouting  of  the 
ptains  and  the  hosts  in  the  ‘‘Hun- 
nschlacht”  of  Liszt. 

The  first  composition  of  the  concert 
IS  Mozart’s  “Marriage  of  Figaro" 
erture,  and  this  was  succeeded  by 
•ethoven's  ‘'Pastoral"  symphony.  Then 
tered  the  Liszt  disturbance.  The 
tino  concerto  in  G minor  of  Mendels- 
hn  followed  and  the  entertainment 
IS  brought  to  its  conolulsion  with 
>orak's  ‘‘Carnival’’  overture.  The 
loist  was  Max  Pauer,  pianist,  who 
ade  his  first  appearance  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Pauer  is  a son  of  Ernest  Pauer, 
pianist  and  composer.  Possibly  the 
ther  is  better  known  to  students  of 
usic  in  this  country  as  the  author  of 
me  small  and  very  senuceable  hand* 
oks  on  technical  subjects.  The  son 
IS  ten  years  professor  of  piano  at 
e Cologne  conservatory  and  has  been 
ice  190S  head  of  the  conservatory  of 
uttgart. 

These  facts  are  especially  worthy  of 
)te  because  his  playing  of  Men- 
:ls.sohn’s  cheerful  and  melodious  con-  ^ 
rto  was  in  no  sense  pedagogic.  On  i 
e contrary  it  was  the  performance  of 
virtuoso  of  genuine  musical  instincts, 
r.  Pauer’s  technic  proved  perfectly 
laptod  to  the  work.  He  excels  in  fluent 
noothness  in  bravura  passages  and  in 
arity  nearly  all  the  time.  The  pianif 
IS  a fine  command  of  tone,  and,  wit 
dynamic  range  sufficiently  great  fo 
endelssohn’s  music,  he  has  also  a de 
?htful  scale  of  dainty  nuance. 

In  the  slow'  movement  he  proved  tha 
■ knew  how'  to  make  the  piano  sin?  I 
id  also  to  play  with  pretty  sentiment 
11  that  was  poetic  in  the  composer’s 
ought  he  found  and  published  with 
larm.  Altogether  his  interpretation  of 
e concerto  was  pleasing.  To  be  sure 
is  composition  calls  for  no  profound 
terpretation.  and  it  will  be  interesting 
some  future  time  to  hear  Mr.  Pauer 
len  uj)  Ihe  treasures  of  some  larger 
eation,  but  his  performance  last  eve- 
ing  was  musical  and  for  that  reason 
esen  es  praise.  I 

Beethoven's  ‘‘Pastoral’’  symphony 
imes  around  in  its  turn  and  is  always 
elcome.  Progressives  smile  indulgently 
its  quail,  its  cuckoo  and  its  thun- 
rstorm.  but.  entering  a plea  of  confes- 
on  and  avoidance  as  to  the  little  birds, 
can  at  least  assure  ourselves  that 
le  storm  remains  a very  effective  one 
■spite  the  unearthing  of  new  orches- 
al  terrors  by  later  tone  painters. 

It  was  in  this  same  storm  that  Mr. 
lransl<y  and  his  orchestra  were  most 
■jrtunate  last  evening.  They  thundered 
dmirably  and  helped  to  turn  the  Win- 
er of  our  discontent  into  glorious  sum- 
icr.  But  it  was  a sluggish  little  brook 
eside  which  they  had  their  bucolic 
:ene.  and  there  was  no  great  Incisive- 
e.«s  In  their  tread  in  the  first  move- 
aent.  Having  arou.sed  themselves  by 
he  .“ilorm  they  Indulged  in  the  subse- 
uent  gladness  with  blither  spirit  and 
ame  out  of  the  symphony  much  better 
hon  they  went  Into  It. 

On  an  occasion  not  far  back  there  was 
most  unhappy  disagreement  between 
irchcstra  and  organ  in  Carnegie  Hall  on 
he  subject  of  standard  pitch,  l.ast  eve- 
ilng  there  was  a felicitious  accord 
Thus  the  proclamation  of  the  “C’riu 
■'idclis,  ” which  plays  such  an  importan 
ole  in  Liszt’s  depiction  of  the  triumpl 
>f  Christian  faith  over  barbarianlsm 
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1 NewPianist  at  the  Philhar- 
monic. 

Thero  ir*r«  two  oreheatral  concerts  by 
cel  organizations  yesterday,  and  to 
sMh-i'  of  tl>rm  can  adequate  crttii'al  ' 
itentlon  be  paid,  befau.se  the  InteroRlIng 
■aturri  of  them  ofeurr*‘d  almost  at  the 
im-  time.  In  (.'aj'n(.’Rla  Hall  Mnx  PainT, 
.aiilst  Introduced  hlriiseir  st  a fonffrt  of 
le  p.illhn  ■ moiili  Society,  playing  Men- 


dels.sohn’s  pianoforte  concerto,  which 
had  not  figured  in  a Philharmonic  previ- 
ously for  perhaps  forty  years,  but  which, 
played  in  a clean,  crips,  direct  and  un- 
affected manner  by  Mr.  Pauer,  fell  most 
ingratiatingly  into  the  ears  of  the  listen- 
ers after  the  noisy  claptrap  of  l.iszt  s 
‘■Hunnen-Schlacht.’’  w'liich  preceded  it. 
Before  this  number  the  orchestra  had 
played  Mozart's  overture  to  “Nozze  di 
Figado"  and  Beethoven’s  'Pastoral” 
sympliony.  After  the  concerto  there  was 
left,  Dvorak’s  “Carnivar’  overture. 

At  Aeolian  Hall  the  Russian  orche.stra 
returned  to  Us  own  fir.st  principles  ami 
gave  a concert  of  music  which  was  all 
j Russian,  save  some  of  the  songs  .sung  hy 
Mme.  Namara-Toye,  which,  under  any 
other  conditions,  would  have  been  incon- 
sequential. but  under  the  particular  cir- 
■ cumstances  were  more  or  less  of  an  in- 
trusion. The  orchestral  music  consisted  of 
Runsky-Korsakow’s  ''Schekeregade,"  a 
■'Valse  Triste,”  for  the  Incidental  music, 
composed  by  Sibilius  for  a drama, 
’■Knolema";  a new  serenade  by  Arenskt , 
Monsorgsk.v’s  “Hopak’’  and  Zolatariew  s 
“Rhapsodie  H^biaique.”  The  last  a com- 
position of  so  interesting  a nature  that 
a.  recurrence  to  it  when  time  allows  i.s 
Imperative,  H.  E.  K. 

FARRAR  FINE  AS“SUZAI\INE” 


I his  men,  his'  rriuslcianshlp'  temperament 
i and  enthusiasm  have  evolve^  an  orchestra 
I that  Is  worth  listening  to.^^  , y 

The  soloist,  Mme.  Namara-Toj^,*  has  mo'I^ 

, natural  charm  than  art.  Her  voice  will  be 
' ruined  before  many  seasons  If  she  persists 
In  her  present  mode  of  emission.  The  high 
notes  in  “Annie  Laurie,”  which  she  sang  tor 
an  en'oore  after  her  group  of  songs,  were 
so  pinched  as  to  be  unpleasantly  oft  pitch. 
When  her  throat  is  free  the  tones  are  beau- 
tiful, but  that  is  not  often.  It  is  a pity 
that  so  much  good  material  shuld  be  wasted. 


Pawr  and  the  ^hilhai;monio. 

3sef  ls^tritty‘is  arousing  as  much 
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First  of  Non-Subscription 
Operas  Crowds  Metropolitan. 

q’he  first  of  -w'hat  will  be  probably  a 
series  of  Tlnirsday  afternoon  non-sub- 
sci  iption  performances  toog  place  yester- 
day at  tbe  Metropolitan  Opera  Hou.se. 
and  Miss  Farrar,  in  Wolf-Ferrari’.s 
charming  little  operatic  scherzo.  “The 
Secret  of  S\izanne,  ” and  Mr.  Caruso,  in 
Leoncavallo’s  ever  popular  melodrama. 
"Pagliacci,”  drew  an  audience  whose 
proportions  were  limited  .only  by  the  fire 

laws.  f ^ 

It  was  h^happy  tlionght  or  -\ir.  CiAlm- 
f’asazza’s  to  biin.g  the  little  one-act  wor’K 
of  Uie  Venetian  composer  to  the  Metro- 
politan last  night,  and  those  who  heard 
Miss  Farrar's  song  In  praise  of  Our 
Lady  Nicotine  must  surely  have  gone 
lilnie  Inspired  to  turn  over  a new  leaf— 
if  they  hadn’t  already — and  smoke  cigar- 
ettes from,  that  night  forth!  Music  as 
delicate  and  intangible  as  the  smoke 
wreaths  themselves,  melodies  as  per- 
fumed as  the  cigarette  between  the  fair 
singer’s  fingers,  has  Signor  Wolf-Fer- 
I'ari  created.  Through  the  light  haze  of 
tile  smoke  came  back  to  us  tlie  charm 
of  Mozart  and  of  Handel— a dream,  in- 
deed. to  dream  on  a winter’s  afternoon! 

Then  came  "Pagliacci  ” and  chaos  and 
tumult  and  quick,  liot  blooded  duets,  witli 
IMr.  Enrico  Caruso  to  shout  them  out  in 
tenorlc  despair.  Mr.  Caruso  never  has 
to  call  a second  time  for  applause,  but 
yesterday  there  was  forcing  in  his  voice  ] 
and  evident  effort  Ihrougliont.  There  | 
was,  however,  a Tonio  new  to  New  York  j 
in  Dink  Gilly.  wlio  in  niake-ui>  action  and  ] 
voice  proved  more  tlian  satisfactory.  In 
the  first  act  he  dressed  the  part  as  a true 
tramp  actor,  and  gave  a dramatic  accom- 
pairnent  to  the  prologue  that  was  effective 
and  well  thought  out.  In  his  singing  Mr. 
Gllly  always  i.s  the  artist,  and  his  use  of 
his  voice  might  well  lie  pondered  over  by 
other  barytones. 

In  tile  evening  "Otello,’’  with  Jlme. 
Alda.  Ml'.  Slezak  and  Jlr.  Amato,  drew 
an  audience  of  fine  proportions,  Init  one 
that  might  have  been  larger.  Yet  Mr, 
Slezak  embodies  Sliakespeare's  Moor  in 
a maimer  fragrant  with  pathos  and  force 
and  tlio  sense  of  impeding  tragedy,  be- 
sides singing  the  music,  as  a fule,  most 
effectively,  while  Mr.  Toscanini's  reading 
of  Verdi's  score  is  superb.  Mr.  Amato's 
lago.  too,  is  a jiralseworthy,  if  not  al- 
I together  subtle  portrayal,  and  Mme. 
Alda’s  Desdamona.  a sympathetic  and 
appealing  figure,  besides  which  slie  sing.s 
the  iTHisic,,with  admit  alilc  legato.  Jn  the 
far  future,  when  social  prestige  is  no 
longer  necessary  in  an  opera  house, 
"Otello''  may  supplant  “Pagliacci"  in 
popular  favor,  Init  tliat  wished  for  day  is 
proliably  far  distant. 


Josef  is  arousing  as'^  much  en- 

thusiasm over  Liszt’s  orchestral  works  as 
Paderewski  always  arouses  with  his  rhap- 
sodies and  other  piano  pieces.  Great  was  the  . 
demonstration  of  pleasure  last  night  by  the  I 
Philharmonic  audience  after  hearing  him  , 
interpret  the  eleventh  of  Liszt’s  symphonic  j 
poems,  the  stirring  “Battle  of  the  Huns.”  | 
A truly  inspired  work  it  is,  worthy  of  its  ^ 
grand  theme,  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
over  heathendom — as  fine  In  its  way  as  the 
struggle  depicted  in  Wagner’s  "Tann- 
hauser"  overture.  Liszt  was  one  of  the  late 
Joseph  Pulitzer’s  favorite  composers,  one 
of  the  three  whom  he  requested  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  to  place  often  on  its  pro- 
grammes. Could  he  have  foreseen  that  Jo- 
sef Stransky,  the  greatest  Liszt  conductor 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  would  be  chosen 
as  the  one  to  carry  out  his  wishes,  he 
i might  have  doubled  his  generous  bequest. 

As  an  interpreter  of  another  of  Mr.  Pu- 
I Iltzer’s  favorites — Beethoven — Mr.  Stransky 
I also  greatly  pleased  last  night’s  audience, 

I which  applauded  that  master’s  “Pastoral" 
[symphony  as  it  seldom  is  applauded  these 
! days.  It  is  not  usually  considered  one  of 
the  Immortal  Ludwig’s  greatest  works,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  first  move- 
ment is  dull  in  parts.  But  the  book  scene  Is 
charming — though  one  does  not  hear  the 
bubbling  waters  as  one  does  in  Schubert's 
“Maid  of  the  Mill"  songs.  The  storm  is 
splendidly  impressive  even  in  these  days  of 
rampant  realism — at  least  it  ig  so  when 
done  in  Mr.  Stransky’s  tempestuous  manner, 
The  final  hymn  of  gratitude  was  also  most 
impressive.  In  the  “Scene  by  the  Brook” 
and  the  “Peasants  Merry-Making”  the 
Philharmonic  had  a chance  to  prove  the 
exfcellence  of  its  leading  players  In  the 
different  groups,  the  dialogues  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  wood-wind,  the  string, 
and  the  brass  families  being  delightfully 
Iplayed.  In  its  way  there  was  as  much  vir- 
tuosity in  all  this  as  in  the  brilliant  "Bat- 
tle of  the  Huns,”  after  which  all  the  play- 
ers had  to  rise  and  make  thetr  bow  with 
the  conductor  in  response  to  the  tumul- 
tuous applause.  The  final  number, 
Dvorak’s  “Carnival”  overture  was  another 
performance  which  showed  that  as  a Dvorak 
conductor,  also,  Mr.  Stransky  has  no  rival, 
and  that  the  Philharmonic  has  never  been 
, so  fine  an  orchestra  as  it  is  to-day. 

1 The  soloist  last  night  was  Max  Pauer, 
who  produced  a most  favorable  impression 
on  the  audience,  being  very  enthusiastical- 
ly applauded  ajid  recalled  again  and 
again  after  he  had  played  the  Mendels- 
sohn G minor  Concerto.  He  has  beauti- 
ful touch  and  tone,  poetic  feeling,  and  a 
masterly  technique.  Until  he  has  been 
heard  again,  and  in  something  better  cal- 
jculated  to  exhibit  his  musical  and  planis- 
tlc  gifts  than  this  Concerto,  one  cannot 
-Judge  his  playing  completely.  Mendels- 
sohn’s work  calls  for  extreme  dexterity 
■and  delicacy  of  touch,  and  for  some  poetry, 
in  the  duo  between  piano  and  ’cellos  of 
the  slow  movement.  This  slow  movement 
is  the  best  part  of  the  work,  but  very  in- 
ferior to  Mendelssohn  at  his  best.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Pauer 
will  take  his  place  among  the  favorite 
pianists  of  the  day.  His  forthcoming  re- 
cital promises  to  be  interesting.  It  does 
not  follow  beaten  paths. 


Rnsflian  Symphony  Society. 

Modest  Altschuler’s  programmes  are  al- 
ways interesting,  and  the  one  presented  last 
night  by  him  at  Aeolian  Hall  was  excep- 
tionally good.  Under  his  vital  beat  the 
Orcheetra  gave  a spirited  performance  of 
the  Rlmsky-Korsakoff  "Scheherazade.”  the 
tone  of  the  strings  being  especially  beau- 
tiful. The  “Valse  Triste"  by  Sibelius  was 
fascinating,  and  had  to  be  repeated,  the 
stringy  again  excellent.  The  Arensky  “Sere- 
nade,” and  the  "Hopak  Dance"  won  enough 
applause  to  warrant  repeating  them,  but 
Mr.  Altschuler  wisely  refrained  from 
lengthening  his  well-arranged  programme. 
The  “Hebrew  Rhapsody,”  by  Zolotareff, 
closed  the  evening,  sending  the  audience 
home  In  a mood  for  more  of  Just  Biieh  mu- 
ale.  Mr.  Altsehiiler  has  flni  command  of 
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Wagner’S  '’Siegfried’’  had  hs  first  jiei- 
fornianc^e  of  llie  season  at  tiie  Metro- 
politan Oiiera  House  last  evening.  To 
the  delightful  .sdierzo  of  the  tetralogv 
is  usually  accorded  one  or  two  perform- 
anoes  lieforo  it  takes  Us  logi'al  iilace 


in , the  full  presentation  of  “Der  King 
cle.s  -Nihelungen.  ” 'I'hese  sporadU  offer- 
itig.s  of  the  drama  do  not  call  for  depre- 
catory remaiks.  as  they  did  in  earlier 
years,  when  the  fourfold  iragedv  was 
much  less  familiar  than  it  is  now.  Ip. 
those  days  operagoers  could  hardl;.  he 
expected  to  take  up  the  thread  of  Ihe 
story  at  any  point  without  lo.sing  it 
again  very  quic•kl^■.  But  in  these  days 
the  case  is  different. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  Wag- 
nerian drama  at  all  are  able  to  iilunge 
“in  medias  res”  without  hesitation  or 
confusion.  Others  naturally  do  not 
care  whether  they  know  what  is  going 
t-n  or  not.  Thus  all  parlies  are  satis- 
fied, and  the  only  grumblers  are  those 
who  are  inexorable  in  their  pleadings 
for  the  entity  of  art  works  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places. 

These  grumblers,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed. ha\e  some  fairly  solid  ground 
on  which  to  stand.  But  in  a polyglot 
opera  house  where*  the  repertory  has 
to  be  so  varied  as  it  is  at  the  Metro- 
iMilitan  numerous  presentations  of  the 
entire  “Ring”  are  not  practicable,  and 
ii  is  therefore  lietter  to  hear  “Sieg- 
fried" all  by  itself  than  only  once  in  the 
whole  season. 

There  were  no  new  impersonations  lo 
call  for  extended  descripton.  Mme. 
G,adski  was  the  Briinnhildr,  and  as 
e\'ery  one  know's.  W'agner’s  sleeping 
be.auty  is  not  awakened  by  the  kiss  of 
the  Volsung  prince  until  a very  late 
hour.  Miss  Sparkes  as  the  Forest  Bird 
contributed  the  only  other  feminine 
tones  to  the  ecening’.s  joys,  but  she 
made  no  appearance  on  the  scene.  Youth 
and  spirit  ha\e  lo  be  depicted  by  the 
represenialion  of  Siegfried,  who  last 
evening  was  Carl  Burrian.  fortunately 
in  such  excellent  vocal  condition  that  he 
was  able  to  do  full  justice  to  the  .music. 

In  Putnam  Griswold  there  was  a dig- 
nified and  sonorous  Wo'oii.  while  Mr. 
Goritz  was  a very  black  Alhrrich  in- 
deed, and  Mr.  Reiss  the  same  incom- 
jAarable  Mime  as  of  yore.  To  complete 
BPIe  records  Mr.  Ruysdael  declaimed  \ ig- 
orouslv  through  his  megaphone  the  few 
\hrJef  remarks  of  the  imoribund  smoke 
ysatcr.  Fa  flier.  .Mfred  Hertz  conducted. 

THE  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

First  Appearance  of  IVIax  Paper  in 

Mendelssohn’s  G Minor  Concerto. 

The  Philliarmonic  Society  at  il.s  < on- 
cert  yesterday  afternoon,  a renctitiun  of 
ithat  on  Tluir.sdav  evening,  introduced  to 
I the  New  Yoi'k  public  the  latest  addiuon 
to  the  pianists  who  contribute  to  ilie 
music  of  the  jiresent  season.  It  ■was  Mr. 
Max  Bauer,  a musician  wlio  comes  -with- 
out the  halo  of  a great  European  reputa- 
tion, though  he  bears  an  honorable  name 
in  music,  his  father,  Ernst  Pauer  having 
been  well  known  a.s  a pedagogue  as  well  as 
a pianist,  as  a writer  on  music,  and  as  a 
liioneer  in  bringing  back  to  the  knowl-  I 
edge  of  the  modern  world  forgotten  piano 
music  of  the  pre-classical  period.  M.ax 
Pauer  is,  like  his  father,  a pedagogue, 
and  has  been  for  a quarter  of  a century 
a teacher  in  German  conservatories.  ; 

Mr.  Pauer  made  the  somewhat  singular 
choice  of  Mendelssohn's  G Minor  Con-  i 
certo  as  a medium  for  introducing  liim- 
self  to  the  American  public.  Both  of 
Mendelssohn'.s  concertos  have  long  since 
fallen  into  disuse  in  public  performance 
here  and  in  Europe;  and  although  in 
earlier  years  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety's history  it  frequently  appeared  on 
I Its  in'ogrammes,  it  would  take  a long 
memory  to  reeall  its  last  performance. 
It  is  characteristic  of  Mendelssohn’s  more 
superficial  qualities,  with  its  pleasing  and 
innocent  tunefulness,  its  arabesques  of 
passage  work,  its  slow  movement  that, 
like  so  many  of  Mendelssohn's  slo-w  move- 
ments, gives  the  effect  of  a popular 
hymn  time.  It  did  not  appear  whether 
' Mr.  Pauer  had  in  mind  a propaganda  for 
neglected  works  of  Mendelssohn  or  was 
endeavoring  to  find  a way  out  of  the 
rather  small  circle  to  which  the  dearth 
of  new  concerted  music  cpndeinns  public 
, pianists.  Q ^ in  • ' (J  S 

He  played  the  composition  newly  and 
fluently,  with  appropriate  grace  and  pleas- 
ing sentiment,  with  fleet  and  delicate 
execution  of  the  ornamental  passages. 
His  tone  was  rather  small  and  flat,  rather 
lacking  in  richne.ss  and  in  variety  of  I 
either  color  or  dynamic  gradation.  The  j 
first  and  last  movements,  if  they  arc  to 
make  mueli  appeal,  must  be  brilliant:  hut 
the.v  did  not  flash  or  sparkle  much  under 
his  hands.  The  music  does  not  permit  tlie 
playei-  to  show  many  of  the  deeper  quali- 
ties of  an  interpreter,  and  for  a di.sclos- 
nie  of  what  Mr.  Paner  may  possess  it 
will  be  necessary  to  wait  till  lie  is  licard 
In  matter  of  deeper  import.  His  perform- 
aiiee  gave  pleasure  and  he  was  several 
times  reoaUed.  V 

The  orchestral  numbers  included  AIo- 
zan's  overture  to  the  mnniage  of  Figaro. 
Beethoven's  Pastoral  Svmp’oony.  I.lszt's 
si  mphonic  poem,  •’  The  Battle  of  the 
>Inns.”  and  Dvorak's  overture,  "Car- 
ui\al,  " The.v  were  all  well  played.  Mo- 
zart’s overture  had  delicacy  and  the  .1o>- 
oiis  spirit  of  tlie  comedy  that  is  ifdr’c- 
shadowed  In  It.  Mr.  Str.nnsky's  reading 
of  the  symphony  was  one  that  lovers  of 
the  work  could  enjoy  for  itself,  for  he 
attempted  no  elaborate  amplification.^  In 
Beethoven's  score  to  tiring  It  up,  or  ilowii, 
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Concert — A Hebrew  .Rhapsody. 

; k of  tmir  I ni:'.p('l|.-i|  nmisilon  of 
Oil  r“ii,rr.-'itr  .s  . iti  'l  ‘ ; ihr  concorl.s 

Ik.  ■!  I>  thf  I’liilliannonlr  and  Rusalan 
1-r  . iti  on  Thunday  (■  •■ninK  from 

i s - -.Vi,  l!>;  lo  of  Tho  Triljuno:  con- 

I 1 ration  oi  foalurcs  of  the  affairs 

I t;-.i  i 1 f |■■■'  I"  sum.'  ; hiTO.  Out.iide  the  | 
..  L,  , o"  Mi,x  Paiu  r,  pianist,  the  ni«sl 
t;  jtnl.'c  thniR  about  thf  con  ert  of  the  I 
^ Vi; ut-.frmonie  Socif  tf-  •whl.-'h  was  rc- | 
;::a  .'I  In  fariunu  Ha  ' ■ i-rday  afi.'i'- i 

>1  :n.  or.  at  l.'ait  th.  most  fommendable,  i 
v.  a-  h.  faet  that  Heethoven  x • I’astoral" 
s'  loohori'  appeared  with  it."  fa.e  washed, 
V.  iu-i.  last  it  uas  performed  by  the  Phil- 
‘;;"r,i.inif  Socleif.  In  .lanuary.  1910.  Its 
•f.'yi  it  ;:=  -o.il.  (1  h',  i-hanges  and  additions 
rjade  b\  thf  eonductor.  who  wanted  more 
ii'.lsi'  ill  the  delineation  of  the  storm,  and. 
v-XliiK  a hint  from  Borllos's  ' Kantastic'’ 
r •■id.oii;  a i'l.  d a part  for  a .second  pair 
; .Jriims.  so  thai  tl  're  might  be  a 

II  •-  f ali.xtic  represeii'ation  of  tlie  crash- 

.!  ;.  ruitiiding  and  echoing  of  thunder. 
Thl  • • ‘ . -■le.meo  Mr.  Stransky  has  re- 
spi  ■ . ; « has  also  re.xtored  the  normal 

an.,  ui'  iral  phrasing  't  the  accompani- 
' lit  liyiire  in  the  "Scene  by  the  Brook,  ’ 
..ml  ■!  th. -s.'  ihlng.s  he  Is  entitled  to  the 
, .1  of  ,.,ll  niusl..  lovers  who  believe 

:•  pr=  .-rviiig  th.  purity  and  integrity  of 
t;  eliissi'  s.  espei'lally  in  cases,  like  thi.s, 
»her.  t:  coinposei"  had  a.x  perfect  a 

\ . I.;  ; f.i.  th.-  i-xp-essi»n  of  Ids  ideas  as 
111."  ..ii.-r-da  would-be  Improver.  If 
j...  re  a-  a V.  int  of  impressivene.ss  in  the 
i-  rforniance.  it  wa.--  due  to  a somefvhat 
too  ! ;i.i  adher.'nee  to  tempo,  a lack  of 
- 'adiiig  nml  a failur.  t"  bring  out  the 
1 II  era.*!  and  o.T^.uty  of  th.  melodic  con- 
■ - . It-  a;  the  best,  there  is  alwa>3 

- .1  . -r  of  th.  .-yniphony  becoming 


■ horn  he  marffea:  aWTlI  thro.'  «efKsl 

•i.lei,  plH  ed  'he  concerto  .indcr  the  .llrec 
i.,fn  of  fl.'org.  Icd.-r. 

Mr.  P.iucr  iia.l  excellent  prcdcoessor.s 
H I .how.  d himself  worthy  of  them.  Tnc 
d.  -s  not  e»r.  fm-  ur.>at  bpih  of 
iment.  hut  It  is  inexoriiblc  In  Us  dr- 
.,..1  f.i  H tasteful  and  llnishcd  style, 
th.-  smoothnes'  of  .-■xcciill'M'.  which  I.- 
■ la.--.  as.soclated  with  music  of  the  pre- 
neethovenii-n  period.  .Nnd  tins  it  re- 
..ived  at  the  ham's  of  .Mr.  I’nuer.  who 
also  gave  It  amide  tone,  without  forcing 
h'  n'^trnment.  and  beautiful  color. 

\ feature  of  sp.  rial  interest  in  the  con- 
m-t  of  the  Russian  Symph-my  Society  In 
Aeolian  Hall  war  th."  " Rhatisodlc  H.^ra 
Ique,"  by  7-olalariew.  a composer  utterly 
1 Imk;own  here  until  Mr.  Safonoff  called  Mr^ 
Altschuler's  attention  to  tlds 

.-  0 ii  a performance  in  the  last  da. 

' m,  i)...'-emher,  1W5.  -M  that  time  the  com- 
. lion  stood  alone,  so  far  as  the  knowl- 
‘ edc<*  of  this  reviewer  went,  as  an  effort 
Ito  itilize  seeidar  mu.sie  of  the  Ru.sslan 
: Jew-  hi  Iho  arll.xtir  form.s.  Since  then, 
b.it  only  within  the  last  few  months,  some 
! of  the  songs  of  the  Jew."  oi  Russia  have 
' he.  n exploited  experimentally  m German 
' ..oncert  rooms,  and  it  i-s  possible  that  bc- 
.ore  long  a new  field  of  artistic  music, 
based  upon  a species  of  folksong  m"a  "t.- 
i-altv  unknown  to  the  outside  world,  will  ■ 
be  inviiing  the  attention  of  connoisseurs 
I and  Stu.lents  of  musical  nationalism. 

I The  composition  which  Mr.  .-^Itschulei 
■ has  introduced  to  New  York's  coneert- 
I goers,  though  not  highly  original  m con- 
' s, ruction,  is  a well  Unit  and  effeet.vr 
composition,  and  Us  thematic  material 
is  of  a most  interesting  ehaiacter.  The 
melodies,  save  one.  have  notliing  in  com- 
mon with  Russian  folksong.  They  are  ^ 
Oriental  in  character,  hut  their  Oriental-  | 
ism.  as  reflected  in  the  fundamental  ^cale 
of  the  first  theme  in  particular,  is  differ- 
entiated from  a related  characteristic  of 
tlic  folk  music  of  Hungary.  U allachia. 
\rabla.  Turkey  and  l'■.gypt.  in  that  the 
exotic  interval-an  augmented  second  con- 
taining three  semi-iones-falls  in  a dif- 
ferent part  of  the  scale.  In  it  there  is  a 
relic  of  ancient  synagogal  song,  while  the 
Muscovite  folksong  frequently  seems  to 
■■e  based  upon  the  modal  system  of  the 
Oreck  Church.  The  scale  is,  in  fact, 
;hat  which  wi'Uors  on  Hebrew  music  call 
.lischtabach.  and  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
most  famou.s  of  all  the  synagogal  melodies 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by 
tradition,  the  "Kolnidre"  of  the  Pay  of 
Atonement  service.  A musical  folklorist 
might  lind  profltable  employment  in  seek- 
ing out  the  secular  songs  which  live  in 
the  hearts  of  some  of  the  Semitic  peoples 
who  crowd  the  Hast  Side  of  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan.  Some  tentative  efforts 
have  been  made,  wo  believe,  by  Mr. 
Brunof.  but  more  energetic  delving  might 
yield  more  striking  results.  The  rhapsody 
differs,  also,  from  much  of  the  music 
based  on  Russian  folksong,  in  being  pre- 
dominantly cheerful  in  mood,  gay,  • not 
desperately  mad.  like  some  of  the  Russian 
dances.  There  is  a heavy-hearted  move- 
ment In  the  Rhapsody  in  which  the  Ori- 
1 enial  characteristics  are  very  obviou.s. 
j so  obvious  as  to  invite  fancies  of  the 
] heat-laden  air  of  India  and  the  low  mur- 
Smurs  of  the  Ganges.  H.  K.  K. 


a?ter  tiiTTSirtiurT  fo.se  oh  the 
s.'cond  aVt  one  of  ' the  temporary  fly 
bridges  slipped  from  Us  place  and  started 
lo  descend.  .Mr.  Goritz  ,nnd  Mr.  Griswold 
weie  on  the  stage  at  the  time,  hut  the  cur- 
tain wa."  qnic'sly  rung  down,  and  after 
seven  minutes’  wait  the  curtain  again  rose 
and  the  act  was  begun  again.  There  was 
no  cxclteincnt.  and  no  one  was  hurt,  the 
bridge  eatcliing  on  sonic  of  the  scenery, 
wlilch  presented  it."  falling  to  the  stage. 


/ 


The  third  of  the  dramas  of  the  " Ring 
trilogv  of  tVagner.  "Siegfried."  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
last  evening  for  the  first  time  this  sea- 
son. " Siegfried  " is  not  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  series,  and  the 
last  evening  was  not  a large  one.  Yet  the 
p.-i-foimancc  was  in  many  respects  of  re- 
markallo  excellence,  and  of  groat  ( ra- 
matic  vitality.  Perhaps  a part  of  t'’® 
price  that  must  be  paid  for  tliis  spirit  in 
Mr  Hert'z's  conducting  is  an  undue  exu- 
berance on  the  part  of  the  orchestra.  , 
wliich  affected  the  performance  last  even- 
ing. especially  in  the  first  act,  yvhere  Sieg- 
fried liad  soniething  more  than  refractory 
splinters  of  a steel  sword  to  contend 
witli  in  iiis  singing  of  the  songs  at  Uic 
forge. 

The.e  was  no  new  feature  in  the  pei- 
formance  for  tlios-  who  liad  heard  " Sieg- 
fried ” as  It  'ivas  given  la.>;t  season.  JU'. 
Burrian's  Siegfried  gradually  loses  Us 
youthtulne.ss  in  appearance,  hut  it  gams 
in  arti-stic  beauty  and  power  of  song,  and 
in  intensity  and  fervor  of  dramatic  c.x- 
pres.sion,  and  iio  has  seldom  acquitted 
himself  so  well  as  he  did  last  evening. 
Time  docs  not  wither  nor  custom  stale  tlcj 
infinite  variety  of  Mr,  Reiss's  Mmu-, 

I whicli  is  as  near  Hie  dramatist's  concep- 
^ tion  as  i.s  likely  to  be  reached  in  the  realm 
of  prac'tii'al  stagecraft.  Mr.  Griswolds 
magnificent  impersonation  of  the  Ytan- 
dercr  yvns  at  its  best,  in  beauty  and  sonor- 
‘ itv  of  voice  and  in  plctureso.ueness.  bu- 
1 mor?  and  solemnity.  The  Briinnhilde  yvas 
Mnio.  Gadski,  whose 

lOUent  dclivei'v  of  the  music  in  the  last  act 
?s  one  of  tier  most  familiar  and  most  ad- 

■"Thei-fw^lsT  uming  accident  tbat  in- 
lerriiptcd  the  course  of  the  second  act 
iiTnediatelv  after  its  beginning,  and 

caused  tlie'  iowci'ing  of  the  a 

It  was  tu6  laiiing  oi  <i 
bridge  of  lights  that  was  insufficientl.v 
counterweighted.  but  no  one  yvas 
and  no  dam  ige  xvas  done,  and  the  act 
— forward  after  a brief  wait. 


th'ir' third  wltn'  ttrest,  vigor  and'  povver. 
The' two  aii'.s  froji}  '' tSamson  ' ©.specially 
are  splendid  examplea'  of  Handel’s  finest 
declamation  in  music,  .and  Mr.  YVillianis 
wrung  from  them  every  drop  of  their  ef- 
fectiveness. They  are  also  splendid  exam- 
ples of  how  magnificently  great  verges 
of  Milton  may  lend  themselves  to  musical 
setting  in  the  grand  .style.  Three  set- 
tings by  I’rothei'oo,  .a  Welsh  compatriot 
of  Mr.  ‘williams  resident  in  Chicago,  of 
poems  by  Browning,  he  .sang  with  stir- 
ring oloquen  . ai  .l  an  unwavering  con- 
viction. lie  equally  yvell  commanded  the 
grace  and  liumor  of  .Schubert's  " Wan- 
dering " and  the  suave  tenderness  of 
•Jensen’s  " Murmuring  Zephyrs."  An  in- 
(teresting  and  unfamiliar  number  was  a 
song  hv  Haydn,  “ Spirit  Song.”  T'he  rest 
of  bis  programme  yyas  made  up  of  songs 
tbv  ('adman,  Hamilton  Harty,  Rachmani- 

\_  ‘ x’  u;..  ^ 


□ v..dll  irill-M,  Lv/H  .lACbl  l.>» 

fioff,  Charles  Gilbert  Spross,  his  accom- 
panist Camphcll-Tipton,  .and  Hugo  Kami. 
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='ms  slngiiiar.  thougli  it  is  striking 
•nee  oi  thi  ■liaiige  of  taste  which  has 
,,r  jic.  ornieis  tn."  a rule  listeners 
■ti.  I . to  -;;iy  in  <uch  matteisi  that 
i = ohii's  uncertii  in  G minor  for 
. wliirli  w,;.  played  by  the  neiv- 
y":  X r.iiii-r.  should  have  appeared 
-‘hiiharnionl  programme  for  the 
....  |i  tort- --even  ;.ears.  In  this 
it  igured  a few  time?  in  the 

. of  olhe:  i.rgaiiization".  but  it  is 
p.  It  nine-l,.nths  of  the  listeners 
lie  e ..,=  r.ci,-  on  Thursday  evening  and  | 

; aneriioon  hear ' the  work  for 

li  in  . when  .Mr.  Pauer  played  It 
■ , I - Vet  time  w.i.  w ' en  it  w as  one 
' , uio."t  - .-.p  ilar  of  all  concertos.  Of 
t ti  ore  Is  ;.  record  in  the  amus- 

k‘  i Herlloz.  which  tells  of  Its  per- 
; m'  • an  examination  , ih"  >'on- 
. in  .'arts,  when  so  many  pupils 
V ",  me  after  the  other,  that  ,t  the 
-■  '!anor..rt<.  began  of  its  own  ac 

- -ioon  a the  pupil  stepped  upon  the  . , „ . 

,n.  iiid  when  the  maddened  jurors  .jhooks.  but  his  translation 
i-i  ; instrument  into  flinders  i.iid  ' 
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agments  Into  the  emirl  bc'iow, 
horrlfl.-  t to  see  th-?  hammers 
IV"  up  and  down  amid  the  tang- 
; 1-  It  was  a h-ave  thing  .'or 
ti;  ch.iose  the  ol<i-(ashloned 
hi-  American  debut,  but.  per- 
■ r,  'Illy  lo.ev  the  lovely  m-islc, 
th  it  wc  are  on  the  eve  of  a re- 
I .if  pop  I'ar  taste  and  that  serene 
ngs  are  again  to  have  their  turn. 

. ; In  it  ;=  that  our  '.Irtuosl  mnxt' sOon 
br=-  ''  o : of  th."  wheelcage  In  which  they 
h , inning  so  long. 

those  interested  in  Philharmoni, 
hi-  .rv  it  Is  recorded  that  the  first  per- 
r.-rmsiK.  of  the  G minor  concerto  at  a 
p;  . ;.a  monn  'voncevt  was  by  II.  i’  rimm, 
■o  , I'lir-  IT.  1X|S.  On  May  1''  of  the 
year  Mt.  Timm  repeated  it  "l.y  re- 
11'  • " ;i;  a "festival  concert"  given  in 
a-  .e  Garden  for  the  purpose  of  ri  ising 
ninp.  ■ to  oup.j  a Philharmonic  hall,  (ft 
•»  - .1  this  concert  that  Beethoven's 
Nliitii  Symphony  had  Its  first  perform- 
ance on  this,  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.) 
Or,  June  T7.  1H7.  Richard  I-foffman  played 
t,  and  his  repetition  of  it  on  March  10. 
is  th-:-  last  record  of  a Philharmonic 
Ich  '-  ' can  fl  id.  Meanwhile,  on  Jan- 
10..  Otto  Gold.“Climidt.  being  in 

erica  a."  accompanist  for  .lenny  Hind. 


|“siegfried;’^t^opera 

First  plese^aT^^  This  Season 
a Splendid  Performance. 

•'Siegfried  " received  its  first  presenta- 
tion of  the  season  last  night  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  and  despite  the 
fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  "Rhein- 
gold,"  it  is  the  least  popular  of  the  Wag- 
ner opera.s  tlie  audience  was  one  of  fairly 
large  size.  Siegfried  the  Dragon  iviUer  i 
popular  figure  in  ciiildren's  story 
into  opera 

. eems  to  necessitate  a maturity  of  ap-  ; 
preciation  that  is  not  altogether  the  pos-  ] 
session  of  the  major  portion  of  our  pub-  j 
lie,  while  the  work  has  a decided  lack  of 
tile  love  element  so  essential  to  the  senses  j 
of  an  overstimulated  people.  Y’et  "Sieg- ; 
fried"  is  in  our  repertory,  and  in  ourj 
repertory  it  jirobably  will  remain  if  its 
future  productious  are  as  ab^  as  was 

last  night's.  J Lt  Ia  t ^ « V-3  , 

The  Siegfried  »w^  rtlr.  Biirriaii.  and 
what  lie  lacked  in  heroic  proportions  he 
made  up  in  beauty  of  song.  The  YVar- 
derer  ■w  as  Putnam  Griswold,  who  informed 
the  part  with  a dignity  worthy  of  the 
god  in  less  doddering  days,  besides  sing- 
ing the  music  with  much  beatit.v  of  tone. 
Mr.  Goritz  and  Mr.  Reiss,  as  Alberich  and 
Mime,  were  inimitable:  when,  indeed, 

shall  we  look  upon  their  like  again?  Jlr, 
Ruysdael  was  the  Worm  tlia'  turned. 

The  women  who  appeared  were  Mine. 
Matzenauer,  who  appeared  once  and  then 
vanished,  much  to  the  regret  of  those 
who  love  a beautiful  voice;  Mme.  Gadski, 
who  appeared  late,  Imt  to  good  effect,  and 
Miss  Sparkes,  who  did  not  appear  at  all. 
but  who  became  a bird  invisible  ai.u 
charmed  .Siegfried  as  well  as  many  others. 
Of  course.  Mr.  Hertz  conducted  con  amorc, 
and.  as  a rule,  without  undue  emphasis. 
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EVAN  WJLUA^^ 

-i  j — U.f  4-UA\A/nlch 


Beautiful 


ging  by  theWelsh  Tenor 
in  Aeolian  Hall. 

' Mr.  Kvan  YVilliams  does  not  often  ap-i 
Ipcar  among  New  Y'ork  coneert-givers,  but 
Iwhcii  he  sings,  as  lie  did  yesterday  after- 
liiuon  at  ills  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall,  he  is 
a most  welcome  addition  even  to  this  sea- 
son’s throng  of  them.  There  are  few  tvho 
enter  into  their  music  with  the  fervid 
enthusiasm  and  the .^communica ting  ardor! 
that  the  Welsh  tenor  does,  few  who  so 
impart  the  whole  significance  of  -what 
they  sing  so  intelligently.  Sr  make  it| 
all,  great  and  small  alike,  seem  so  in-j 
tensely  alive.  His  performance  yester- 
day "was  interesting  and  moving,  and 
was  a beautiful  exhibition  of  some  of  thel 
finest  qualities  of  his  art.  He  sangl 
everything  in  Knglisli,  with  breadth  and 
finish  of  phrase  and  with  a clearness  of 
cinmciation  that  made  every  word  in- 
ulligible.  'I’here  might  have  been  some 
question  of  his  feeling  for  style  in  the 
.selection  and  airangeincnt  of  his  pror 
gramme:  but  none  at  all  of  tlie  appro- 
priateness of  his  expression,  wliether  of 
the  airs  by  Jfandel,  with  wliich  he  licgan, 
or  of  the  American,  BngUsh,  and  German 
.songs  that  niade  up  tliwrest  uf  his  selec- 
tions. YM  M « 2 V 2 

Of  Hander  hw. sang  f no  air.  ''Wnere-er 
Y’oii  Walk,"  from  the  .secular  oratorio  of 
" Scmclc,"  and  the  airs,  with  their  pre- 
ceding recitatl'v’es,  ’’  Total  F.cllpse  ’’  and 
: "Why  Does  Hie  God  of  Israel  Bleeji? " 
! from  the  oratorio  of  "Samson":  the 

! first  in  fluent  and  ingratiating  style,  the 
second  with  poignant  in.etislty  01  patlios, 


English.  Irish  and  Welsh  Singers 
Prove  Great  Attractions. 

About  two  tliousaiul  persons  lieai;.i,' 
flara  Butt  at  the  Hippodrome  last  :'iglil; 
more  iieopio  than  ought  to  hav«  lieen  per- 
mitted lo  enter  Carnogie  l-lail  'hrec 

t IIOI  ^ listeiiid  to  .loliii  Met'orma'-k 

there  in  the  afternoon,  .at  Hie  same  time 
that  fifteen  luindred  persons  or  more  were 
I iijoc'ing  a song  recitiil  by  I'Tvan  ttill’aiiis 
in  .\eolian  Hall.  There  were  iweiity-livc 
hundred  persons  in  the  Metropolitan 
O)  ,.ra  House  in  the  eyening.  Iml  Ih-it 
affair  oid  lim  have  tlie  siieeial  and  pe«'n- 
liar  interest  en,)oyed  tiy  the  otlier  three 
meetings,  for  they  told  a story  of  popu- 
' bar  .sentiment,  iuiving  been  railed  to- 
gither  by  an  Knglisli,  an  Irish  and  a 
Vi'elsh  singei-  respeetiyely.  Mr.  Willianisl 
alone  made  no  altenipt  to  exploit  Hie  ^ 
nmsic  of  his  countiy,  hut  gave  an  artis- 
tic .song  recital,  in  which  Hie  \t  elsh  ele-j 
ir.eni  was  summed  up  in  the  iicrsonality  i 

fhe  .singer  and  that  of  one  of  the  coni- 
rs,  Brotheroe,  who.  however,  was 
I'd  in  setting.s  of  three  lyrics  by 
, Brow  ning.  As  for  the  rest,  though  there 
were  also  sonfe.s  by  German  and  .Vniei'i- 
can  composers  in  his  list,  the  eentre  of 
gi'avity  from  all  artistie  point  of  view 
lay  in  the  three  airs  by  Handel  with 
wliich  YJr.  Williams  began  liis  concert. 
T'hey  wei’e  ''Wliere'er  You  M alk,  ' "Total. 

; Kclipse"  and  "Why  Does  the  (jod  of 
Israel  Bleep."  and  in  them  tlie  singer 
gave  oonvinc-ing  evidenee  tliat  some  of 
tlie  best  traditions  of  Knglisli  oratorio 
singing  are  living  In  him.  -Yll  of  the 
fO'.igs.  the  very  good  and  the  very  fee’.ile 
(and  there  were  representatives  of  eacli  ■ 
classl  were  sung  with  a sincerity  of  feel-  , 
ing  and  an  eloquence  of  deolaniation  ^ 
w'i'ich  carried  them  home  to  Hie  luarers 
even  wlleii,  in  the  use  of  the  half-voice. 
Y1r.  Williams's  tones  sounded  v.  iled  and 
l.usky.  The  ringing  power  of  his  upper  , 
tones  was  electrifying,  however,  when  ; 
he  poured  Hiem  out  in  Hieir  full  volume.  . 

I’lie  afternoon  audience  in  Carnogie  Hall  , 
not  only  filled  the  seats.  Inil  also  ciowded  i 
the  space  back'  of  Hje  chairs  till  Hie  doors’ 
bulged  outward,  and  then  overflowed  on 
The  stage  till  there  was  room  left  on  it 
only  for  Hie  singers  (Miss  Alice  Nielsen 
helped  -Mr.  .McCormack),  the  pianoforte 
and  Hie  .accompayist.  There  was  a large 
artistic  element  in  Hie  pro.gramme.  to 
which  both  singers,  but  cliiefiy  ilr.  -Mc- 
Cormack, did  justice;  yet  it  was  plain 
that  Hie  hearts  of  the  multitude  were  in 
the  tenor's  Irish  songs  and  in  Hie  songs 
vvliich  Miss  Nielsen  sang  after  lier  set 
groups— "The  l.ast  Rose  of  .Buimner." 
"Cornin'  n'hro'  the  Rye,"  "Katiile<.n  Ma- 
courneeii”  and  "'I’he  Old  Folks  ai  Home. 

An  unexpectedly  deliglitful  feature  of 
tlie  populai-  ooiicert  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Tfouse  was  the  playing  of  tlie 
Grieg  pianoforte  concerto  by  a youthful 
iM'tist  who,  thougli  scarcely  in  hei  teens, 
disclosed  a technical  command  of  the  in- 
strument and  a musical  sense  which  will 
make  the  duty  of  her  growth  into  a pian- 
iste  of  high  rank  d tileasui  e.  The  player 
iv.as  Miss  .Yline  von  Balrentzen.  an  .\ineri- 
can  girl,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  she  car- 
ried off  a first  prize  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire .some  three  or  four  years  agu. 
She  is  an  unaffected  child  in  appearan.  e 
and  bearing,  and  seemed  utterly  iincoi  - 
selous  of  tlie  feat  wliich  she  was  a.  - 
complishing  in  playing  the  concerto  witli- 
out  an  appreoialile  slip  of  nieniory  an  l 
with  .0  crisp,  rhythmical  t.ieislveness  tha : 
iinany  a seasoned  virtuoso  might  envy 
licr,  Tlic  other  artists  who  took  part  in 
tlie  concert,  iiesides  the  opera  house  01  • 
chestra.  weie  Mme,  Destlnii  and  M.. 
.MarHn. 

The  Rela^co  Theatre.  In  tlie  evening. 

' was  the  scene  of  the  second  recital  of 
sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  violin  by  .Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  Mannes.  the  programme 
being  c.iniposed  of  three  works  of  tills 
i l.araoter  b\'  Beethoven  < minor,  t'P.  .W. 
.Vo.  .\  major.  Op.  17.  .No.  '?.  and  G 
iiiajoi . Op.  9il.  ,\n  Hl'pr.' .'ia tlve  atidiciu'.' 
of  about  three  luindred  persons  li.'-t.'n-'d 
to  this  refined  eiileuaininent  l.ot  tla 
r(■cold  bo  made,  in  coneliisloii.  that  li\ 
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SONDAY 

PEP  SINGERS  BUSY 

^ 

The  temporary  cessation  of  the  ac- 
Ti\ities  of  the  Philharmonic  and  .Sym- 
jihony  societies  yesterday  seemed  to  be 
an  incentive  to  numerous  other  enter- 
prises. At  any  rate  music  certainly 
ruled  the  fleeting  hour  from  3 P.  AI. 
till  close  upon  11.  Singers  filled  most  of 
the  field.  There  were  five  concerts  al- 
together and  in  four  of  them  vocal  art 
occti;iied  the  largo  share  of  public  at- 
tention. In  the  afternoon  Evan 
Williams,  the  distinguished  tenor,  gave 
a song-  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall,  while 
Alice  Xiel.sen,  soprano,  and  John  McCor- 
mack, tenor,  were  heard  in  a joint  con- 
cert at  Carnegie  Hall. 

Both  auditoriums  were  crowded.  At 
Carnegie  Hall  even  the  stage  was  filled  ; 
with  eager  listeners  and  many  would-be  | 
hearers  were  forced  to  go  away  unable  ; 
to  gain  admission  to  the  house.  In  all 
probability  Miss  Nielsen  and  Mr. 
McCormack  will  read  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  and  be  warned  to  give 
another  concert.  The  admirers  of  both 
singer.s  must  have  had  a delightful 
afternoon,  for  the  programnn-  was  cun- 
tiingly  arranged  so  as  to  give  both  scope 
for  the  display  of  their  most  attractive 
qualities. 

ilr.  McCormack  opened  the  proceed- 
ings with  "Waft  Her  Angels,”  which  is 
of  course  excellently  suited  to  his  high 
voice*  and  smooth  style.  Miss  Nielsen 
followed  with  songs  by  Cadman  and 
Hpro.ss.  thus  for  once  giving  a place  of 
iionor  to  the  American  composer.  There- 
after the  tenor  sang  numbers  by  J'a- 
relli,  J’ergolesi,  Schubert,  Hue  and  two 
English  compo,sers,  not  to  speak  of  the 
ine\italile  Irish  airs,  which  are  his 
specialty.  Miss  Nielsen  contributed 
Dell  vieni'  and  “Soh'ej's  I>ied”  and 
dainty  things  by  I’.emberg  and  To.sti, 
and  at  the  end  the  two  singers  were 
iieard  iit  the  duet  from  Madama 
Biitterfiy." 

■\ot  to  be  outdone  by  the  other  tenor 
iirther  uptown,  Mr.  Williams  also  sang  I 
longs  by  Cadman.  Campbell  Tipton,  ' 
prbss  and  Hamilton  Harty.  He  did  not 
ng  “Waft  Her  .\ngels,”  but  drew  from 
he  Handel  treasury  “Where  IVi-r  You 
talk,"  "Total  Eclii>se"  and  "Wh.y  Hoes 
10  God  of  Israel  Sleep?"  Three,  charm 
lyrics  by  Protheroe  to  Brownin.g 
Olds  were  also  on  tlie  iirogramme. 

Mr.  Williams  was  at  his  Ijest  yester- 
1.'  . and  his  best  is  .something  very 
lod.  His  voice  was  in  iierfect  condi-  , j 
m and  his  production  of  tone  a lesson 

Itho  art.  His  command  of  breath  was 
teworth.v  and  his  idirasing  was 
ided  by  fastidious  judgment.  It  is  a 
' to  hear  a man  sing  in  such  a nianP  , 
Bfraightforwarii  and  natural  style. 

I .\lr.  Williams  reads  a song  as  an 
(elocutionist  would  read  a poem  and  he 
tnunciatos  his  text  so  that  every  sylla- 
[ijle  is  jierfectly  intelligible.  He  has 
completely  mastered  the  art  of  singing 
naturally,  so  that  arlieulation  places  no 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  tone  forimUion. 
.\ml  furthermore  In  all  his  deli\  er\ 
there  is  a big,  communicative  enthusi- 
asm, wholesome  and  invigorating.  -Mr. 
■Williams  ought  to  sing  in  .N’ew  York 
joftener.  He  needs  it  and  so  do  we. 

< >f  the  three  evening  concerts  the 

I most  soriotis  in  endeavor  was  that  of 
,\Jr.  and  Mrs  Hat  id  Mannes,  who  again 
;played  sonatas  for  iiiano  and  violin  at 
jlhe  Belasco  Theatre,  '('heir  iirogramnu' 

I was  dex'oted  lo  Beethm  en.  who  was 
Ireiu'esented  b.v  sonatas  in  t'  minor.  A 
imajor  and  (1  major,  'riu-  first  of  llusc 
belongs  to  the  s>’t  of  three  comprised 
In  ojius  30  and  is  the  second  of  that 
set.  'rh(>  .\  major  sonata  is  No.  3 
of  opus  13,  and  the  <1  major  sonata 
heard  last  evening  is  opus  tui.  'I’liere 
is  another  G major  sonata,  the  third 
number  of  opus  .30, 

Beethoven’s  optis  13  belongs  to  the 
v<ar  1708  and  has  the  simiile  (diara.  - 
teristies  of  the  niiisic  of  this  period. 

It  Is  (diarming,  bin  wants  the  larger 
iitteranee  of  the  mature  compo.ser.  in 
the  three  sonaias  of  opus  30,  whudi 
belong  to  1813.  the  year  of  the 
lirsi  piano  coneerlo  and  Hie  second 
ymphony,  the  musician  was  slill  vvrit- 
inj'  in  Ids  earlie.'l  style,  bin  with  Hie 
'1  major  sonata  of  last  e\ejdng's  pro- 
i.iioine  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mannes  ear- 
red  Hioir  andieiue  at  once  into  1813, 

He  year  of  He  tdgliHi  sy  rniihon.v, 
we.eii  Be«tbo',en  bad  leacheil  the  fiil- 
re  1 s of  hl«  pov.eis  and  si>oI,.-  with  Hie 
; oi  liordty  pf  a oiai.iei . 

I he  projTaiiniie.  It  will  bi 
pi ; ed  Interesting  numbei 

and  di^votion  of  .\li.  and  Mn 
Mannes  there  hSLB  been  occasion  I 
■ peak  C.'.'I  mostei 


continue  to  command 
.sympathy  for  .heir  ; 


f^Brin'a’tion  anc 


.and  for 


novelties  in  the  cast  were 
steaclfastnesB  of  purpose  which  has  en-Mi^n  A'lme.  Gadski  for 

aided  them  to  develop  a large  taste  forTorn  as 

f and  Miss 

Mattfeld  for  Mme.  Homer  as  Magrlalena. 


their  specialty. 

Besides  the  usual  opei'a  concert  attio  ”, 

the  Metropolitan  there  was  also  a jointihat  these  st  * 5^n  only  be  said 

•appearance  of  Kennerly  Pmmford  andwith  credit 

his  wife,  Mme.  Clara  Butt,  at  the  Hir>X„;n, ® unfortunate  mat 


podrome.  After  Manuel  KleiV had^lT<th\?™  nor  Mr.  Griswold, 

his  dndu.strious  orchestra  through  th.  Well’s  role  Theh-^**  ’ 
ma.es  of  Wagner’s  "Tatmhau.ser”  over-^^r  thet  werl  no  J"  f ' 

ture  Mr.  Kumford  walked  to  the  cenireiuts  used  at  the  lUel re with  the 
of  the  broad  stage  and  chanted  a melan-jut  learning  them  thev°  an  and  with- 
choly  ^ish  air  called  ’’AU  Through  thekly'Te'ap  i^to^Te  b 
Night  m a nianner  winch  made  som.  he  role  of  Hans  Sachs,  but  they  nov 
people  glad  that  tins  was  only  the  name  he  whole  of  it  ^ ° 

of  the  song  and  not  of  Mr.  Rumford’..<  -ri  at  ✓ ■ • • ^ 

pcrfopinance . Metropolitan  Opera  House  has  not 

He  also  invited  those  present  to  drinl.  'ahen  any  measures  to  celebrate  the  Wag- 
to  him  with  their  eyes  and  finished  and  Verdi  centenaries,  which  occur  this 

the  first  round  with  an  old  border  bal-[Ynnr,  in  any  way  so  far  as  known, 
lad.  It  seemed  entirely  appropriate  that  I have  been 
after  Ibis  Mme.  Butt  should  deliver 
Handel's  largo  and  Mendelssohn’s 
“Rest  in  the  T.,ord.’'  The  couple  san.sr 
Goring  'I'liomas’s  “Night  Hymn  at 
Sea,"  and  this  concluded  the  first  part 
of  their  entertainment. 

In  the  second  part  the  barytone  san 
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It  might 

supposed,  therefore,  that  at 
least  measures  would  be  taken  by  the  man- 
jagement  to  prevent  such  a regrettable  mis- 
|hap.  There  were  two  singers  in  the  cast 
Mr.  Griswold  and  Mr.  Hinshaw,  who  might 
I have  taken  Mr.  Weil’s  place.  The  explana- 
tion given  as  to  why  they  could  not  come 
“When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fl>"  jtc  the  rescue  was  because  neither  of  then 
and  "Thou’rt  Passing  Plence"  and  the  knew  the  cuts  made  at  the  Mctronniiiun 
contralto  gave  “Kathleen  Mavourneen  ” * tropohtan 

and  "The  I>ost  Chord.”  It  seemed  a 
•somewhat  melancholy  evening  on  the 
whole.  The  son.gs  were  generally  lugu- 
brious. the  singing  depre.ssing  and  the 
atmosphere  lacking  in  artistic  ozone. 
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WEIL  LOSES  VOICE 
IN/MEISTERSINGER’ 

Misfortune  attended  this  season’s  sec- 
ond performance  of  " Die  Meisterslnger  ’’ 
at  the  Metropolitan  fipera  House  last 
evening.  It  came  in  the  si.ape  of  vocal 
disability  to  Hermann  Weil,  who  was  the 
Hans  Sachs.  He  was  evidently  in  poor 
yoice  from  the  beginning,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond act  his  voice  was  In  such  a condition 
that  he  wa.s  singing  with  great  effort. 
After  a long  intermission  Mr.  Guard  of 
the  executive  staff  of  the  house  appeared 
before  the  curtain  and  announced  that 
the  management  was  in  a great  dilemma 
—that  Mr.  M'eil  had  entirely  lost  his  voice, 
and  that,  as  there  was  no  available  sub- 
stitute for  him,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
lilt  out  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act 
in  which  Hans  Sachs  sings  almost  con- 
tinuously, and  go  on  with  the  last  scene, 
on  the  meadow  outside  the  walls  of  Uu- 
reiuhorg. 

Tills  was  accordingly  done,  although 
the  loss  in  an  artistic  sense  was  irrepar- 
able. But  the  damage  did  not  cease  with 
his,  for  at  the  end  of  the  act  Hans  Sachs 
las  a long  and  Important  passage  that 
is  in  a way  the  climax  of  the  work  and 
.sums-  up  the  artistic  philosophy  that 
Wagner  wished  to  enforce  in  the  drama. 
■Mr.  Weil  continued  in  the  part  of  Hans 
•Sachs,  but  san.g  with  about  quarter  voice, 
enough  to  deliver  his  speeches  and  allow 
the  rest  of  the  music  to  be  continued  to 
the  end. 

There  were  several  changes  in  the  cast 
though  no  new  singers  appeared  in  this 
peiformance.  Mr.  Slezak  and  Mme.  Gad- 
ski  Mere  respectively  the  Walther  von 
Slolziiig  and  Eva.  well  remembered  and 
ndinireO  in  their  impersonations  of  these 
charaeters.  The  Magdalena  was  Marie 
Aiattfclfl,  who,  ill  former  years,  had  taken 
that  part,  hut  had  not  done  so  since  the 
present  managament  has  ruled  at  the 
0)'era  House.  She  is  an  excellent  Mag- 
dalena. especially  in  her  acting  and  her 
denotement  of  the  peculiarly  Teutonic 
luiinor  of  the  part. 

U was  unfortunate  that  this  Wagnerian 
pei'formance  given  lo  the  Jlonda.v  night 
subscribers  should  have  so  nearly  met 
with  shipwreck.  The  incident  prompted 
1 several  reflections.  One  was  that  the 
close  of  the  comedy  was  so  far  advanced 
by  the  large  excision  that  probably  a 
•certain  number  of  the  audience  may  have 
heard  the  last  scene  of  " Die  Meister- 
.linger”  tor  the"  first  time.  Another  was- 
that  it  W'as  passing  strange  that  a great 
operatic  institution  should  sail  so  close  tc 
the  wind  as  to  have  no  understudy  capa- 
ble of  taking  this  leading  iiart,  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  such  an  awkward  contre- 
temps. 

'i:  s 


'Phe  performance  of  "W'agner’s  "Die 
Meister-singer”  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  night  was  suddenly 
cut  down.  Mr.  Weil,  who  w'as  the  Hans 
Sachs,  began  the  evening  hoar.se,  and  in 
the  street  .scene,  in  the  humorous  battle 
with  Scrknie,s,'icr,  he  broke  di)wm  com- 
pletely. Otto  Goritz,  wlio  was  the  Keck- 
messrr.  turned  his  hack  on  the  audience 
and  sang  the  essential  jiarts  of  Hans 
Sachs’s  music  till  the  curtain  fell.  Will- 
iam Guard,  press  agent  of  the  house, 
appeared  before  Hie  curtain  and  ex- 
plained the  state  of  affairs.  Mr.  Weil 
ould  not  go  on,  and  hence  tlic  first 
.scene  of  the  third  act  had  lo  be  cut 
coiii-|oiit  entirely  and  in  tno  second  scene 
f (In  jMr.  Well  merely  hummed  his  short 
-speech.  Thins  the  opera  was  brought  to 
Us  end  and  the  famou.s  prize  song  was 
not  sung  exceiit  in  its  second  version. 


Why  were  they  not  made  acquainted  with 
them?  It  has  been  customary  at  the  Met- 
lopolltan  always  to  have  subsfiUttes  ready 
in  case  of  such  emergencies.  It  ^ ' 

MJSS  LEGINSKA  HEARD.  I 
, / /)  ~Z-  ( ^ ^ ^ 

Pianist  Selects  Difficult  Programme, 
for  Her  New  York  Debut  iu  y 
Aeolian 

tVith  a programme  of  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Chopin  and  Liszt,  Mi.ss  Leginska. 
pianist,  made  her  first  appearance  in  New 
York  yesterday,  in  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall, 
and  when  she  had  played  Brahms’  F minor 
sonata  the  audience  w'as  divided  in  its 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  interpreta- 
tion. Miss  Leginska  is  not  large  physically 
and  the  amount  of  sound  she  produced 
from  the  piano  was  astonishing.  Her  | 
technical  equipment,  though  pos.sessed  of  ' 
.some  slight  defect.s,  was  suffici<-nt.  j J 

The  Brahms  sonata  is  a large  work,  and  ” 
its  demands  were  so  varied  that  the  young  r 
luanist  exhausted  her  force  before  the  end,  | 
Her  playing,  to  many,  was  disappointing  1 
in  that  it  gave  no  feeling  of  reserve  power. 
She  began  with  Beethoven’s  rondo  a 
capriccio,  opus  120,  and  then  played  his 
^andante  in  F.  In  both  she  won  much 
\aplause.  Her  programme  concluded  with 
Y ’roup  of  pieces  by  Chopin  and  Liszt’s 
\.zeppa. 

Miss  Leginska  Make^ 
Imprisslon^ 

Pianist  Displays  Unusual  Teel 
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echnical 

Ability  and  Power  of  Expression 
Before  Large  Audience. 

Mis.s  Ethel  Leginska  gave  an  amhl- 
lious  and  interesting  piano  recital  ves- 
terday  afternoon  at  .-\eolian  Hall,  in  a 
Iprogramme  made  up  of  difficult  tech- 
nical compositions  she  made  a good 
impression  on  a large  and  appreciative 
audience. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  Miss  iveginska'.s 
mysicianl>-  abilit.v.  She  possesses  a 
poetic  sense,  a well-defined  power  of 
expression,  unusual  technical  powers 
and  physical  force.  Her  wrists  are  re- 
markabl.v  supple,  her  fingers  agile  and 
tireless.  The  one  fault  that  impressed 
her  hearers  was  an  occasional  inac- 
curacy— a slight  lapse  from  exactitude 
of  touch. 

Her  perfiirinance  of  Beethoven’s 
Rondo  Capriccio  (the  wrath  over  the 
lost  farthing  I was  deligh  i fully  fresh 
iand  charming,  a veritable  whirr  of 
notes:  bub.  as  in  the  case  of  the 

!Brahms  Sonata,  which  came  later  in 
the  programme,  ju.st  missing  a perfect 
performance  b.v  indifferent  articula- 
tion. 

Her  illustration  of  technical  difficul- 
ties was  praiseworthy.  Her  octave 
work  and  much  of  the  brilliant  pass- 
ages which  were  interpreted  with  the 
left  hand  were  excellent. 

In  the  Chopin  group  and  "Mazeppa." 
by  Liszt.  Miss  Leginska  played  with 
unaffected  grace  and  fluency. 


CLEMENT  CHANSONS  ARTIST 

Git^e^  Recital” 

with  M.  de  Fouquieres. 

•Mwa.v.s  ina\-  those  who  attend  the  rc- 
cital.s  of  M.  Kriim>ii(l  ''lenient  he  sure  of 
tihtiHning  imich  Hint  is  of  Hi<>  best  in  tlie 
art  (,f  song,  ninl  hi.s  "eoiif.^renee  lecital’' 
in  eon.inncHon  uith  .M.  .XiidrC-  de  I>'ou- 
•luiares  in  the  Hotel  Plaza  \esterday  af- 
ter^ioon  wa.s  no  exception.  In  '"net.  it  v;is 
more  enjo.vahle  than  i\h  ( 'h'-ineiit’s  leoeiit 
piihlie  recitals  In  (hat  Ills  programme  was 
of  far  gientei-  liiteresi,  coiii|irislng  ehan- 
'oiis  d'aiiuiiir  fmin  the  .Middle  .-Vses  down 
to  as  hile  ns  I8:t:l. 

F><^atH|fjiU\  dill  M iiili-rprei 

thesp  rioliKlUfwi  littli'  hits,  ami  tlmsp  who 


MAX  PAUER^S  REpiIAL 

The  German  Pianist  Plays  Bach. 

Brahms,  Schumann,  and  Reger. 

Max  Pauer,  the  German  pianist,  who 
appeared  last  week  at  concerts  of  the 
-Philharmonic  Society,  when  he  played 
Mendelssohn’s  G minor  concerto,  gave  a 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  There  he  showed  considerably 
wider,  broader,  and  deeper  artistic  pow- 
ers than  were  brought  into  requisition  by 
Mendelssohn’s  vivacious  but  rather  su- 
perficial concerto.  He  had  been  recogniz'.'* 
as  an  artist  of  substantial  attainments, 
muslcianly  in  his  style,  unassuming  and 
sincere  in  his  manner.  His  playing  ye.s- 
terday  showed  his  musicianship  in  a more 
favorable  light;  especially  his  playing  of 
Bach’s  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugu" 
and  Brahms’s  sonata  in  F minor.  Op. 
both  of  whiclt  compositions,  as  it  hap- 
pened, had  been  heard  from  the  same- 
platform  within  twenty-four  hour.s. 

He  played  Bach's  wonderful  compo.«ilh<n. 
that  reaches  si  I’.t  ahead  of  Bach’s  Urn- 
into  the  future  of  romantic  musie,  wicii 
.a  real  feeling  for  its  profound  ai  <•  pueti 
expresssion,  not  as  a piece  for  tin-  Jisphi-/ 
of  nimble  finger  technique  nor  as  ,:n  • 
ercise  in  conuapolntal  exposition.  Hi 
and  in  his  othei  nambers  Mr.  P.tiiei  i ' //•I 
duced  a rh-her  and  fuller  tone,  a w i'7  lli  I 
\ariety  of  tonpl  color  than  he  h.-id  ha.i  • If  I 
i-asion  to  befon  : and  yef  there  arc  gi  c..- . . If’  I 
resources  possib'  in  the  inanoi'  - l ■-■  ,fls| 
lie.  seemed  to  have  the  key  to  \ esterda.--' 

In  Brahms’s  sonata,  by  turns  ..r.ndi')--  ■ 
and  commanding,  and  exquisite!..-  and  m- 
irospectively  poetical,  lie  playi  d .evaip.’- 
thetically.  The  music  appeals  ■ ' him,  : i d 
lie  enter.s  into  its  siiirit  in  a ni,  'u-r  ti  i. 
enables  him  to  disclose  it  to  hi-  hea;  i-  ■ 

The  performance  had  rnasculini  power 
not  only  in  Us  vigor  but,  as  we  1,  ’.r  - 

tenderne.ss  and  simtiment:  and  it:--  - 
dante  and  the  recurrence  of  its  spi.  it  th  . 
comes  in  the  intermezzo  assumed  i.iucti 
charm  under  his  hands. 

Few  pianist.--  in-di-itake  to  play  In  pub- 
lic Schumann’.--  ‘‘Kindersct-iien;’’  lea.st  off! 
all  pianists  who  s"  far  oi  ertop  six  feet  as  i 
Mr.-  Pauer  (ioes;  >et  he  made  it  seem  not 
all  incongi-uou.s  l.i  'h>  so  'I’lielr  puhlio  por- 
forniaiice,  how-ever,  is  not  iinprecemlente'!. 
for  It  was  less  than  threo  years  .-.go  th.- 
Marie  Von  ThischuUl  lu-esent'-il  to  -. 
here  in  a piano  recital.  -Phey  an-  ra-  !'  r ' 
iiiO(>es  about  cliildn  ii  than  for  '’em-  aij 
adult  view  of  their  doings  and  B elinr,!^, 
and  the  music,  if  It  Is  siniTilo.  is  iiciTT 
childish.  It  is,  at  anj-  rale,  win -11 
cliuraclei  istic  of  one  i ^ the  nio.st  lo-v  11 
sides  of  Schumann’;.  naUire.  Mr.  Piuig 
perforiiied  il  ■.•"lion  fiidiisllcatloii. 


^fiOAyOF.CHAiERlSIC 

I 

Mr.  Panel's  Reci+al  and 
semble  Singing. 


En- 


i< 


Thf^re  »oi<! 

, 1 ,in<l  !> 
;.u  ii  ;nuilofi>rU- 
n r In  t i * :i  ' ‘ '1 
; viical  mi  -!r  =-v  ft 
. .\v  h nur  ti-in- 

r.- Il  .11  = ;ll  . =-i; 

-.DM  .al'!'  ■'!  Mr..  I ra  '' 
1'  i\.-v  ■I'.ush  1 


- t,:  1'  i\*  v ‘ i"iiSh 

•''hev  « .Vna!  «iu 

. :i  TItr.  h-aiT 


l.nv.*  t-nv  tciKlir.l  l>>  t'o  jrnsloal  Artl 
SiirU'tN'.  VtTi..  Is  |^i»pn'arl>'  known  .»f, 
n lai.’K  portion  of  ll:<  l"l'i hrtof. . 
It  f iho  . ■ 111.  lit  of  1 oncorii'd  music  I 

which  does  not  .-omc  within  the  piovinci" 
of  ,T  choral  s.wdcty  clth.-r  small  or  l.orpc 
-dtios.  trio-,  •■ii.irict!..  etc.,  with  or  with- 
out liisl  runn  Mt  a I accoiitpanimciu . T.ast 
ttiftht's  p.'opi  .'vnitue  t'onlalnetl  part-sotiKa 
Ip.  HrahPi.  " ' an.l  Jlr.  Hess  ami  .i 

nuuil'.'r  of  S.'ol’  an.l  Irish  sontts  w hich 
llii-.ln  ami  Horthoven  arrauBcd  for 
roll  .'s  with  plan. 'fort.',  violin  an  violin- 
(••■Il.i  ohliKiito  f.a-  111.'  enthusia.'.llc  mnsleal 
folk  lorlsl,  Tliompson.  of  KilinhurKh. 
Tli.'rc  a 1.  much  that  wa.s  enlertainlnk 
‘ In.  *hr  p.*rforinauce  of  Mr.  Hess's  «in>;ers. 

hut  the  ah.sence  of  hoiuoftenlt.\'  in  the 
] voice...  wa...  loo  obvious  to  justlf.v  the  ap- 
' plication  of  the  word  ensemble.  The  d.*:!- 
. it  was  particularly  obvious  in  the  voices 
ami  style  of  the  sopranos  ami  tenors 
which  tailed  10  blend  with  each  other  as- 
well  as  with  the  steadier  and  more  eu- 
phonious contraltos  and  basses. 

H.  I'l.  K. 


.triid  th 


and  old- 
i;  i,.por  for  i.h- 

.\i.ii-ri.a  The  eh.uv. 

pim.i.nt  i.f  . ommenl.  hoi: 
l„  ...  o',  election  .'f 

!.  . . • .-ne"  a-,  the  mol 

j ...  :,1  proki  mn.' 

■If.  • . ..  o.:-;- nous  to 

I r.i man  en- 

; : ..I  s,  O'  r cl  of 

, whh  h ill  the 

. ; ted  " ith  ehlld- 


with  complete  slncerilj';  and  on  the  whole 
with  delightful  expression,  though  certain 
of  the  pieces  might  have  had  a little 
lighter  tou.^,  a little  more  grave  and 
humor.  /a  ^ • 2.  TL  / 3- 

There  w«^  biit  one  more  luiml^  on 
this  programme.  Max  Reger's  varhitions 
and  fugue  on  a theme  by  Bach.  Op.  81. 
This  was  said  to  be  the  llrst  perform- 
anc6  in  America;  n rash  slateineiit, 
posslblv  a true  one.  The  composition  Is 
characteristic  of  Reger's  incessantly  con- 


s.pie-the  Scene  In  the  seminary  of  St. 
Sulplce.  For  this  scene,  so  esseiUial  to 
u complete  exposition  of  the  .-harattei  if 
Manon  as  well  as  the  Chevalier  des 
Grl.'px.  Massenet  was  willing  to  saeiihte 
the  incident  of  the  . niharUatioii  at  I avi  e 
of  which  Pueeini  made  so  much,  and  . i. 
To.scaiiini.  to  reach  the  climax  .lUicUer.  is 
willing  to  sacrili.  - -Massenet's  ( ours  de 
la  Iteine  .scene,  « hich  is  parlly  a „ain 
blit  also  partly  a loss,  for  it  deprives  the 
oiiera  of  some  of  tin-  daintiest  ol  biS 
! eighieeiiUi  eenuiry  music-the  mimiet 
I against  which  tlie  Chevalier’s  father  aiidj 
Manon  hold  converse.  It  is  in  .Masseiiel’s 
use  of  such  devices  in  his  dialogue  that 
one  of  the  chief  charms  of  his  opera 
.onsists-  but  the  conventional  market 
scene,  with  its  luicksleiing  chorus,  can 
easil\  be  spared. 

it  would  be  difficult  to  overprai.se  Miss 
Farrar's  impersonation  of  Manon,  which 
is  miually  potent  in  its  appeal  to  the  eye, 
the  ear.  the  iniagiiiation  and  the  eiiio- 
iloiis.  Very  completely,  indeed,  does  she 
.|..-alize  .Ufred  de  Musset's  apostrophe  to 
i the  pretty  sinner  as  the  romancing  ahbfi 
I created  her; 

Manon.  sphinx  etoiinaiU,  veritable  sirene' 
t'ueur  tr.ils  fois  feminin,  t|Ue  je  I aime  et 
te  haisl 


Mr.  Toscahiiii  conducted  fn  a nti 
which  sliowed  that  he  had  lost  no; 
his  affection  for  the  graceful  and  f 
niiisic  of  Massenet.  His 


orclf.;,Kiba 

played  well  and  there  was  an  abimcisjl'Se; 


Vf  color  apd  ruiarife  in  the  instrunr 
Mart  of  tlie  performance, 


so  far  as  the  llbreUist  and  composer  have 
liermilted  tlie  ercation  to  stand,  for  the> 

I liave  purged  her.  as  well  as  her  unliapp> 
lever,  of  some  of  the  viciousness  wliioh 
I IM-evost  thoiiglil  essential  for  tlie  purpose 
• of  invoking  sympatliy  for  the  pair.  Hut 
that  is  an  old  [uocedure  in  opera.  The 


Massenet  got  more  appreciation  in]  hisi 
life-time  than  most  composers,  and  y^t  iti 
Is  doubtful  if  his  genius  is  even  now  fully  j 
appreciated,  although,  thanks  first  to  Grau, 
but  chiefly  to  Hammerstein,  New  York  is 
familiar  with  a number- of  his  best  wbrks. 
Each  of  his  scores  has  Its  own  markedi 
individuality,  and  all  are  rich  In  melodic 
invention.  “Manon”  has  eighteenth-, cen- 
tury charm  and  color,  in  music  as  well  as 
story,  and  the  great  Frenchman’s  score  is 
as  delicately  poudre  as  the  gallants  and 
beauties  of  the  period.  Real  sympathy  for 
either  Manon  or  Des  Grleux  is  impossible, 
but  Massenet’s  musical  setting  is  so  bril- 
liant, BO  lovely  in  orchestral  color,  so  rich, 
harmonically  as  well  as  melodically,  that 
one  forgets  the  weaknesses  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal characters  in  the  enjoyment  of  f,he 
potquant  music.  It  is  a pity  that  the  scene- 
of  the  Cours  la  Reine  is  now  always  cut 
out  at  the  Metropolitan. 


7 


characteristic  of  Regers  incessantly  cmi- 
trapunlal  and  shifting  harmonic  style.  I ‘eat. 

* ..  s_  _ i.f  { ^ii1  ortrl  iHpTtlfiPil  thn«lP 


of  Veicils  Violetta,  mingled  with 


-U 


id 


ti 


. Ir 


T! 


l‘i. 


\W- 


he  ■■Kind.'rse..it.  n” 

foi  III.  r.'i  sery  but  ^.em.s 
:,u,-ti'  Ilf  ^uch  'ray  srirne  " 
musie  i.*ver  who  has  becom*’ 
'-an  be  d tf  to  tlieir 
iinaiiti  tm.— .1  defending 
. ilth  I:.  " ev  (im-t  He  .. 
i-ii  . who  t',.  ■ them  chlM- 
, , rf.  . ! that  th.-  were  the 
of  ;i  grown-up.  looking 
.1  -i.ivs  Ilf  limoc.^n".'  while  his 
.\ll,,.'  for  th;  Voting''  was 
1 hi-  ;;i‘  igiiilng.s  and  emotional 
n.'.  01  thi  toung.  They  are 
iiiten,.  however,  iiid  also  .--asy 
: p.i  fftrin  p.-.  . ai;,1  it  i-s  do’.ibi- 
I - .irnposi  ; ever  drcam*d  tl.at 
t : o II  ed  I v •;  v'rtuoso  ;i'  .a 
. thl'i  ting  hl.s  neconiplish- ^ 
ida  ed  at  a recital  I 
, sv  powers  could  not 

= ;i:s  i\.-  for  a inonv’iit  with 
0,  a or-al  concert  iiom 
year;  ago.  '-.  il  a long  memory 
ill  uf.  othei  Instance  of  their 
<nd  ' -t  while  listening  to  the, 

. , = i;  !t.  ■ T In  whh  ii  Mr.  rowori 

t',.-m  ..  U'-rday.  no  real  lover  of 
Vie  1,,'a  itif'il  . oUld  .ifuarrel- with  him. 

TO,  .i  a • -son  and  seemed  to  fit 

c Ji.Mi-  dy  into  a programme  which  he- 
y;  with  B;ieh's  'Thromatie  Fantasia  and 
*Hn<l  eiidetl  tvilh  a sel  of  varl-i 
• ,0;  on  -a  theme  by  Bach  written  by  .a  | 
api  tet  who  w.i.s  viipiiosed  to  be  revo- 
Iti-iiiat;.  Until  Schonberg  came  to  bring 
-.1  pe . ,-e,  iitil  the  -word.  Into  the  world 
I-  fo.nsl  namel.t.  .Max  Reg"''.  Sharing 
middle  ground  w.'h  them  was  Brahms's 
.i->n  h-  .'  mine  . w hich,  like  the  stnpen- 
flons  f-'  itusi  ; a .d  fiigne  of  the  myriad- 
■ In  led  : .into  "i  I.*ip8ic,  had  been  played 
th-  .-.ime  room  only  a da.v  before.  In 
•bis  ona’a  r.itier  gave  fine  proof  of 

g.  ulne  mil.' dp.  He  Is  not  an 
utit,..nai-’  . h'li  neither  was  Rrahm.' : 
ill  him  that  feverish  thing,  popular^ 
.1.  d noon  .as  feeling,  waited  on  health!' 

. nt  10,,;  and  i'-' e of  lieaut.x.  and  these 
pro.  In  ,r,"d  most  . onviic'lngly.  Hts 
. .,f  the  Bach  piece  wa.«  an- 

ot'-.  - .star  of  lilchl  exposition  kept 
T».-.  .1.0,,  aii.Tt.Tion  of  in.v  SOU-  It  ws 
1 'n  of  pi,'  ing  which  warms  the  im- 
g-  , delight.-  the  sense  of  artistic 

1 leaves  the  nei-t-.  nn- 


The  tiieme  is  a beautiful  and  UlgniRed 
I melodv.  Some  of  the  variations,  with  a 
iimpleV  treatment,  are  interesting;  the 
' final  fugue  is  of  great  complexity  and 
' abstruseness.  Impressive  in  its 
: but  hardly  musically  beuutuul.  The  most 
'of  the  variations  are  monotonously  mu’U; 
'and  drv,  though  Mr.  Rauer  played  them 
with  zeal  and  with  as  much  enthusiasm 
as  he  displayed  In  anything. 


f I'll 


METROPOUT.tN  OPERA  HOfSI!—  'ManOTl,'' 
an  oporr.  In  kreiirh.  Bon'a  b>*  .Meliliac  and 
Ciille.  -Mu-slc  by  Julcr.  Mat.icnet. 


those  who  hear  liei'  ’'tlrau  Idio,  wash  the, 
Rady  of  the  Camellias  in  innocency.  Fig- 
nor  Caruso  creates  m>  illusion  for  the, 
eye.  so  far  as  his  appearance  goes;  on 
the  contrary,  lie  is  distinctly  disturbing.  ' 
But  he  sings  Massenet’s  sentimental  music 
exquisitely  in  the  first  and  second  acts 
and  with  overwhelming  intensity  after  the 
entrance  of  the  tragic. element,  and  the  eye 
is  prone  to  grant  him  pardon.  H.  E.  K. 


Ottilie  Metzger  Sings  at  a Phil 
harmonic  Concer^inji^! 

sii^siWptio"  eon-  ' 


At 

rert 


Tlie  Cnnl. 

Munon  Io<‘sraut  f»<»raldln«  Farrar 

Pous^tte To^nora  Pparkes 

Javotte Joann<‘  Maubourg 

Roaett*^  Mu-Ia  n«''hGn<» 

(SriGux Knri'o  (’aruso 

.lui;  Olnh  Ctlly 

I.G  romie  des  Grleux l,»con  Rothler 

Gullin’ A*b<'f  Retsa 

He  BrotlRny .Albert  d«  Sfgnrola 

ly Hotelier.  Paolo  Aranlan 

n-,.,  t Vlncenro  RcachlJ!li6T 

Deux  O.rdes J Bernard  Prgnn 

Conductor ,\rturo  Torraninl. 


I. 


said 


wa-i  Kcntain  lloliand  who 
V tilings  abo'ut  the  Ma.sscuet  who 
■'  'ii’«  i-.i  ( vt'v'V  Frenchman's  heavt.  n. 

in  .N-"V  Vovl;  Ik-,  mlaM  »oiiOer 


a-a  opem  Uduse  first  time  thisj 

U'c  audience  was  one  ml 
5'  . I at^fi  lillC'Ci  \\  lu1  «A] 


Some  very  delightful  impressions  it  was  also  tilled  wiM 

in  the  last  fortnight  of  last  season  at  thd  auO; 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  were  , revived  ,vi,ich  ..^g^jFughVhaio  uf  glory! 

there  last  night,  when  Massenet’s  “Manon  ^ spiead  - pead.  ' 

was  performed.  If  audiences  were  V' , . ,',.,,,(1  ,,voulci  liavc  gone  liome! 

the  .same  ami  memories  retentive  it  would,  pew  ideas,  tor  he 

suffice  for  to-day's  record  and  review  *^1''  ..oii-icred  in  Ifie 

state  that  the  singers  were  the  same  aSirniglu 
last  season  and  that  Signor  Toscanini  jl  he  sr/.c  ot 
conducted  as  he  did  ten  montlis  ago 


- - . "1 

But  audiences  change  and  memories  ate 
fugitive,  and  so  It  is  the  duty  of  one  whd 
tries  to  inform  tlie  public  of  tlie  progies^ 
of  musical  occurrences  in  the  metropolis 
to  say  something  about  the  performanct 
of  the  French  opera,  which  is  better  sung 


aiuHeiice 


,ind  acted  by  Mr.  Gatti’s  artists  Ilian  any  offic 


and  its  un-1 

^K-nchablo  enthusiasm  were  not  tUtc  to 
;,c  splendor  of  Massenet  s 
he  presence  on  the  stage  of  M) . Caiu..o 
ml ‘ miss  Farrar.  H makes  uo  great  1 
fforcucc  whether  thefc«  two  P^hhe 
::;vo;.itcs  .'ling  the  music 
■ imi  of  Puccini.  Tickets  arc  sold  at  the 


ill  either  case  until  tli’c  stern 


of  the  law  i^'ervencs  and 
deep  purple  aimospherc  oC..lo\ 


a deep  piupic.  

■office  of  the  impre.sario  as 
Cmoriuni.  possibly  M, 


other  work  in  their  French  repertory. 

A comparison  of  Massenet’s  opera  willi 
that  founded  on  the  same  story  by  Puc 
cini  which  preceded  it  this  season  at  tin! 
opera  house.  Is  an  inviting  theme,  but  so 
would  be  a study  of  all  the  musical  ver- 
sions which  Abbe  Prevost’s  romance  haul 
received,  especially  that  made  by  Auber, 

of  which  the  only  fragment  which  see-ns  js  business., 

to  have  reached  this  side  of  the  Atlantid  ^you\d  he  room  tor  a 

a.  nraised  bv  Dickena  t Jean  Clirislopne  db  lu 


biutUlonuui.  > 

jMr  Kipling,  might  he  moved  to  m 
il  •xn’’"  Dut  who  burdens  hnnsi^r 

Iwon'Vs  about  .Xrt  when  the  house  ts 
sold  out'.'  That  may  not  he  Ait. 


R. 


f. 


•y  w I 


Of 


■gc  n 


b. 


ffl 


v - -iatloris.  with  their  really 
1 pregnant  theme,  began  as 
noing  to  be  a plea  in  behalf 
. r w ho  ha.s  not  yet  won  a 
of  favor  In  oiir  concert- 
but  ■'no;  l an  out  Into  w hat  seemed 
m 1-  a produet  of  reflective  In- 
I'  technical  Intricacies  and 
III.'  -.ii-ow  m.utntain  high,  hut  they 
w:  met  .1  id  u-  "ieome  with  amazing, 

= - , Reg.  r t.aU.  a libera'  view  of  whatj 
is  meo  .t  I,  :hi  word  'variations.  ' but  in^ 
Ihi.a  be  foU  iw  ' the  example  of  Recthoveil 
(In  hi-;  trc:  :ment  of  the  DiabeUi  waltzl^ 
• nd  I'.ial'tns  ao.-i  many  of  bis  transformn- 
t .'r,'  of  th'  Iimdainciital  melody  are 
-r>  beautiful.  Beginning  with  what 
■nlc  ; ’,1  set  rt -,\  i,  e'  the  organ  stvie,  he 
■ it  dly  real  ii;--  th'  extreme  of  what 
■il"  ,-ia  ..forte  is  c.ipaliie  of  In  the  hands 
o ,.e  t'-ehnirian  of  to-day, 

T -Migcrs  who  guy.'  a concert  evening; 
have  neen  organizer!  by  M'  , T-iidw  ig  Hess] 
for  the  piirpo.ae  of  cultivating  a style  of, 
musie  " ' leh  ,-ei\  r - hiu  little  attention 
from  0 hei  oi-gauizaiii  i s.  Its  fcorder.s 

Sea  , 


Is  the  laughing  song  praised  by  Dickens; 
'and  .sung  most  Infectiously,  as  some  of 
the  readers  of  this  review  may  remem- 
iier.  by  Carlolla  Patti.  Auber’s  score 
wouhl  provide  some  curious  study  for 
lu-esent  day  nationalists  in  music,  be- 
. ause  of  its  use  of  what  the  composer  be- 
lieved to  be  negro  dances  and  Creole] 
songs.  Perhaps  there  was  some  “Ameri- 
can opera"  in  the  latter-day  score  ot  the 
composer  of  “l'’ra  Diavolo  ’ and  i.a 
. Mnettl  di  Porlici." 

Tlie  question  ought  to  be  submitted  to 
i the  National  Society  for  the  Pertormancci 
I of  Grand  Opera  in  English,  xvhich  miglit, 
ad-.aiiee  the  cause  ot  musical  education! 
i by  arranging  a production  of  the  scene 
! along  with  Bristow’s  “Rip  Van  Winkle  ’ 


Uu-  ninth  evening  snftsiMptron  con- 
i' ilif  philliarmoiiic  Society  at  t'ar- 
negio  Hail  last  night  Fraiileiii  OUilfe 
Metzger,  of  Hie  Haniliurg  Municipal 
Opera,  sang  tin-  air  from  Max  BruclVs 
■■Acliilleiis.  " which  is  one  of,  Shuinaiin- 
Heiiik's  liattle  horses,  iiiid  a group  of 
songs  liy  Hrahins.  Schuljerl,  Weber  and 
XVoir.  Slie  will  sing  again  at  a repetition 
of  tlie  cuiicert  this  arteriuion.  and  then, 
so  il  is  said,  return  to  her  home,  slie 
ihaving  liecii  hroiight  to  ihese  .shores  for 
tlie  sole  pur)iose  of  singing  at  tlie.se  con- 
cert.s.  'I'lie  eircuiiislam  e.s  of  her  appear-, 
aiioe  were  more’  calculated  to  create,  sur- 
lirise  than  lier  singing.  exceUeiit  as  it  was 
in  many  of  its  features.  Fraulein  Metz- 
ger lias  a coiftralio  voice  of  fine  quality. 
,aiid  if  she  were  nol  one  of  a compan.i  of 
[foreign  women  sin'gers  who  are  do'iig, 
'notable,  things  in  our  eom-erl  rooni  .iet| 
singing  last  night  wouUi  eall  for  critical) 
’■eoniment  almost  as  enthusiastic  as  thij 
applause  which  rewarded  her  Bruch  ail 
last  niglu.  This  enthusiasm  diniinishet 
into  a form  of  "modified  rapture"  ir 
'tlie  group  of  songs,  wliicli  circum- 
stanee  seemed  to  indicalc«  tliat  some 
of  the  lessons  of  preceding  song  re- 
citals had  heen  taken  to  licarl  ' h.\ 
a considerable  portion  of  the.  audience. 
Her  \oice  lias  something  of  the  qu3ilit5* 
of  Mine.  Matzenaucr’s,  though  it  is  uot 
so  firm  in  texture,  so  rich  and  full. 

' so  well  equalized.  .Neil her  has  she  the 
poseful,  full-breathed  manner  of' emi.ss  , 
nor  Hie  souse  of  pure  musical  boaut.v  j^iat 
tfhe  contralto  of  the  Metropolitan  dlscl'used 
in  her  singing  of  Erda’s  mu.'-ic  at  tfie 
' cent  iierformaiice,  of  “Siegfried, 
i marred  her  songs  by  so  overfilling  t 
with  emotion  as  on  occasion  to  force 
lice  a shade  awa.i*  from  true  iiuona 
! Bill  there  rcmaiiie'l  enough  of  induin' 

[ merit  in  all  that  she  did  to  charm  thi 
and  warm  the  heart  and  make  lier 


I 


UlSCUr>?5lUii  './.f  Ic 

whicli  ver.sion  of  I'le  “Manon  ■ s o ■ 
im  bettor,  that  of  I’ucc.m  or  H a i^f 
M-isscncl  Doth  have  been  given  now 

• !'\be  curt-ent  season.  In  Pnccim’s  the 
iiublic  made  the  acquaintance  ol  a 
oung,  pretty  and  interesting  singer 
Whoso  i4me,  it  may  bo  recalled  was 
Lucrezia  Borl.  Mr.  Caruso  " as  the 
representative  of  Ues  O'nea.r.  as  he  "tv as 
again  last  evening,  when  Miss  lan  at 
was  the  .Unnoii. 

But  the  suggested  discussion  maj  je 
left  to  M.  Holland  or  to  the  ess<jiyisis 
; closer  at  home.  U will  be  intci'esting 
'and  perhaps  profitable,  but  just  at  tins 
moment  it  i-s  not  essential.  A recoid  ot 


and  one  or  two  other  American  operas 


, iilomviiL  '1.  '•I  . 

! Hast  evening's  doings  is  all  that  is 


rc- 


ing  a welcome  incident  of  flic  sca.son.,i 
The  orchestral  numbers  were  Hcij 
1‘cii's  “Prometheus"  oveftiiro,  Mozart 
minor  s;i'mphoii.'-.  Richaril  Sfr-au.ss’s 
mid  Vei klaiiing.’’  in  which  Mr.  .'■'tra 
worked  up  an  exciting  ( liniax  and  d 
qii-d  the  extreme  volume  uf  sounn  , 
which'  the  hand  was  capable,  to  tin 
most  hy.slerical  delight  of  some  of 
listciier.s,  and  Berlio/.'.s  overture  to  " 
\enuti>  f'elliiii."  H.  II. 


Then,  too,  it  might  with  great  propriety' 
publish  a protest  against  the  shabby 
treatment  which  the  region  about  New 
Orleans  received  at  the  hands  ot  Puccini 
and  his  librettist  in  their  "Manon  Ees- 
caut”  and  compliment  Messrs.  Meilhac, 
Gilli  and  Massenet  for  killing  off  their 
heroine  before  she  reached  the  American 
shore. 

It  is  not  only  In  this  feature  that  the 
French  operatic  ver.sion  of  Prevost’s  stor.y 
differs  from  the  Italian.  The  latter,  like 
Scribe's  opera  book,  omits  the  scene 
which  is  not  only  one  of  the  higher  lights 
in  the  P'ronch  romance,  but  also  marks 


iqiiired.  Miss  Farrar  was  a bewitching 
; liicture  and  she  sang  better  Iban  ,'in 
!did  when  last  heard  here  in  tlie  same 
role.  She  has  unfortunately  acquired  a 
babit  of  singing  out  of  one  side  of  bet 
mouth  and  this  spoils  her  beauty. 

Mr  Caruso  was  not  in  good  voice.  He 
iias  not  been  at  his  best  for  some  lime. 
-Nevertheless  he  has  approacliod  ovcry| 
role  with  a.  clearly  manifested  desire, 
to  give  his  hearers  a-s  good  an  inlet -- 
pretation  as  possible.  That  he  cannoti 
equal  his  own  past  performances  is  duel 
to  the.  stale  of  his  voice.  Mr.  (idly  was 


A NEW  CONTRALTO 
WITH  PHpARMON! 


[Uillio  Molza’PV  Coiiios  From  t 
Off  HomFurii'  to  Sinu’  <0 
'I'tvo  ( oncri’t s. 


„„„  ^ creditable  representative  of  /-c.scaHtj 

the  climax  of  excellence  in  .Massenet’s  j Rothier  acceptable  as  the  cider 

f)rx  Orit’K.r. 


hoven,  Mozart.  Urm  h.  .'kirauss.  Brs 
.gchuhert,  Weber,  Wolf  and  Berhos 
would  be  a hard  hearted  man  1 


V 


tio  coirtd  find  in  ttiS  lisi;  of  mas- 
iiers  at  least  one  ti>  give  him  pleasure 
, ' he  wide  scope  of  the  assembly  of  mu 
;ic  makers 'was  due  to  the  presence  o 
:■  singer  whose  second  appearance  oi 
' no  platform  was  for  the  purpose  o 
singing  a group  of  songs  with  pian 
kcoom  pa  n i me  n t . 

This  singer  was  Ottilie  Metxger.  ; 
jContralto  from  the  opera  house  of  Ham 
burg.  She  had  been  e.xtensivel.v  an< 
enthusiastically  heralded  chiefly  becaus. 
she  came  all  the  way  from  the  allure 
menl.s  of  the  A lister  Basin  and  tin 
1 ungfernstieg  to  sing-  last  evening  an< 
this  afternoon  and  Uien  hasten  back  t( 
the  happy  place  of  amusement  of  wliicl 
she  is  a bright,  particular  star.  It  -wa 
certainly  much  of  a venture  to  cros: 
the  western  ocean  at  a time  of  yea 
when  it  is  usually  in  an  infuriate  con 
dition  merely  to  sing  six  numbers  (witl 
an  encore  of  course)  at  one  evening 
concert  and  oner  matinee. 

But  let  it  be  recorded  that  the  sing- 
<^r's  achievement  as  a traveller  is  no' 
her  only  claim  to  attention.  He-c  art 
al.so  demands  a few  words  of  comment 
and  this  is  the  place  for  them.  Mme. 
Metzgei-  is  really  a contralto,  not  a 
mezzo-soprano,  and  she  has  a natural 
voice  of  some  importance.  It  has  body, 
power  and  some  color.  The  power  is 
plentiful  throughout  the  scale,  which 
did  not  seem  last  night  to  he  iir;- 
mmmonl.v  extensive,  but  it  appeai-ed  tc 
l)e  greatest  in  the  lower  pai-(  of  the 
voice.  It  was  in  the  chest  register  that 
the  color  was  the  warmest  and  most 
interesting.  The  upper  voice  seemed 
cold  and  there  were  spots  in  the  mid- 
dle where  the  texture  seemed  to  be 
perilousl.v  thin. 

Mme.  Metzger’s  tone  production  was 
neither  of  the  be.st  nor  of  the  worst 
t.vpe.  So  far  a.s  could  be  .•=een  la.st  eve- 
nin.g  she  was  given  to  erratic  changes 
of  place  and  consequently  of  quality. 
She  phrased  well  enough,  but  enunci- 
ated by  no  means  ideally.  Her  delivery 
of  the  Bruch  air  had  dignity  and  in- 
telligence, but  it  was  not  .stirring  in 
emotion.  The  proclamation  of  the  de- 
struction of  Tlion  was  conspicuously  am- 
bitious. but  not  at  all  imposing.  In  the 
songs  the  lady  made  no  improvement. 
Here  she  essayed  at  an  overela'ooration 
of  .some  effects  and  also,  alasi  in  one 
song  was  perceptibly  at  fault  in  intona- 
tion. It  ma.v  be  said  in  conclusion  that 
no  final  verdict  can  be  pronounced  on 
any  singer  after  one  hearing.  The  im- 
pre.s.slons  recorded  here  might  l)e  modi- 
fied later. 

Tile  orche.stral  numbers  of  the  con- 
c<'rl  were  Beellioven's  "I’rometlieus" 
((verture,  Mozart’s  G minor  sympliony. 
.Strauss’s  "Death  and  Transl1.g\ira tloii ’’ 
tnd  Bmlioz’s  "Benvenuto  Oellini"  over- 
ture. Tliere  was  something  to  piaise 
in  tlie  playing  of  the  Strau.ss  nunfber. 
which  was  unevenly  performed,  to  be 
sure,  but  none  the  less  had  moments 
of  great  tonal  splendor.  Mi-.  Stransky 
commanded  prai.se  for  the  skillful  man- 
ner in  which  he  developed  the  great 
crescendo  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work 
Here  the  clrrity  of  the  orchestra  and 
the  balance  of  tons  were  better  tlian 
in  any  other  pari  of  the  performance. 
The  Beethoven  number,  not  one  of  tlie 
compo.ser’s  inspirations,  could  have  been 
done  with  more  color.  The  Mozart 
sym))hon,v  was  plajed  respectably,  hut 
without  siiecial  (fistinction  of  style  or 
finish. 


5LEZAK  FINE  AS  TAMING 

rvliss  Destinn  Co-Star  in  “The 
Magic  Flute.’’ 

The  >|.rcial  ni.itinec  of  "Tl„.  .Maris 

-ste,'/"  'hr-iM  llon.s;.  1 

cstenia,  .-iftc-nom,  drew  a faiilv  >-o„d 

e.ill  lunise  largo  enougl,  to 

1,0  the  management  in  continuing  itr 

ll'.-.’  “'■''■'■"'"'h  perfonnam-os. 

- a-  otPil  II,  T"*'"  '>"<c  again  if 

a - • ,t  d that  neither  has  ever  ac-om- 

c-o  I, VO  than  -have 



iTitl,  to  Bnrope, 

,1 ; ’'"I’"'''' ''' 

,,o-  ht  ' b.isso  fp|-ofiiTl?|o 

■ ■ ioun.mb,!  ■'''  f’"”-  were,  as 

* - '1='  ‘a..d  . ? I 

‘ no, 

■ : H t,.:i  „,  ,.,3.  , . J , 

' hM/tb 

■I:  IS “"'••• 


IS  the  .sec,  ’ df-ilio  thr<e  ljo\-.-;  and  ful- i 
mi  d Iier  pari  to  gcner.'il  sa ti.sfaetion.  rt  ! 
i-  umicces.sai-y  t,,  praise  again  Mr.  n<-rtz.  ' 
I,  i.s  doubtful  if  i.e  lias  * ver  before  .shown  j 
tile  dclicac.i-  of  treatne?iu  tliat  he  gives  ■ 
to  this  lUezart  work. 

In  the  cvi-nin.g  "Tristan  end  I.soldh"  re- 
ceived its  third  iiorfornianci  and  though 
neilhoi-  Mme.  I•’l■e|n.stad  nor  Mi-.  Bnrrian 
-■ore  in  the  le-st  voice,  tiieir  elramatic 
impersonations  ai-e  ever  worthy  of  the 
ln'ghe.-,t  praise,  and  ev.-n  le^t  night  Mme. 
Kremstad’s  use  ol  legato  was  most  ex- 
quisite. 

Air,  Griswold  s s]ilendid  \-oieo  -was  ef- 
fective as  King  Marie,  and  Hranga(-ne  lias 
ever  been  one  of  Air.'-',  ibniu-f.s  best  part.s. 
Air.  V\  eil  wa.s  an  aeeeplable  Kncvt.'nal. 
All'.  Toscanini  condnelcd.  in  Ids  own  mag- 
Milieent  fashion. 

rhilhariiionic  Concert. 

The  soloist  at  last  night’s  Philhannonie 
concert  was  Mine.  Ottilie  Metzger,  the 
contralto  of  the  Hamburg  Opera  House 
and  successor  to  Schuntann-Heink  and 
Matzenauer.  Hamburg  seems  as  much  the 
creator  of  great  contraltos  as  France  does 
of  excellent  baritones  and  while  Mme. 
Metzger  cannot  be  called  the  equal  of  her 
two  predecessors,  she  is  undoubtedly  a 
singer  with  a fine  voice,  one  of  large  range, 

' and  power,  but  rather  a deep  mezzo  than 
a contralto.  Unfortunately  she  does  not 
use  the  gift  nature  has  granted  her  with 
the  art  of  either  Schumann-Heink  or 
Matzenauer.  She  hardens  the  lower  reg- 
ister in  a way  which  is  not  objected  to  in 
Germany,  but  which  is  sure  to  injure  the 
voice  sooner  or  later  and  irreparably. 
The  most  interesting  thing  she  did  was 
Schubert’s  "Death  and  the  Maiden."  Be- 
sides this  she  sang  several  songs,  and 
Bruch’s  "Lament  of  Andromache."  In  Huge 
Wolf’s  "Der  Freund,”  she  had  the  occa- 
sion to  shc^w  the  fullness  and  quality  ot 
iher  high  notes.  She  was  much  applaud- 

The  orchestiial  numbers  were  Beethoven’s 
"Prometheus”  overture,  the  Symphony  in 
G Minor  (Koehel  560)  by  Mozart,  Richard 
Strauss’s  "Death  and  Transfiguration."  and 
Berlioz’s  overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini.” 
If  these,  Richard  Strauss’s  tone  poem 
created  the  greatest  sensation,  so  superbly 
was  it  played  by  Mr.  Stransky  and  his 
^rchestra.  The  sweep  of  crescendos,  the 
magnificent  tonal  masses,  the  climax- 
biiUding,  each  more  imposing  than  the 
.ast.  made  it  a memorable  performance. 
The  sunny  and  lovely  Mozart  symphony 
also  pla.ved  admirably. 

MR.  WILKES  JN  RECITAL. 

ife  Plaza — Mr, 


The  ojiera  vva.s  ‘repeated  \a.st  night 
and  Frieda  Hcmpel  omitted  from  her 
I opening  number  many  of  the  feats 

; which  she  performed  on  the  occasion  sensu.s  <,f  sm>  p-u oy.  i-., 
of  her  debut.  Nothing  so  became  her  -"o  large  and  so  full 
as  their  lalting  off.  It  i.s  not  nec-s-sary 
to  biu'.v  “Una  voca  poco  fa”  imder  suvli 
mas.ses  of  fiprituri  that  even  Ro.ssiiii 
would  niit  recognize  it.  In  truth  it  is  a 
better  son,g  w’m  n ornamented  in  moder- 
ation. 


o 

I :ly  . 

f tiiC  ill.-ifli: 

<>f  a profound  mind  that  it  bears  i. 
tion  with  jierfect  composure,  V-:  , 

when  tlie  player  Itring.s  to  i|  p.-,-...  n. 
so  iimch  intelligeiicH  amt  nni.sieai  . i,., 
a.s  one  flnd.s  in  all  tlie  p.-.-f  n m .n, 
Mr.  Sehelling, 


,.,  . T'n.-  second  luiinbe,  jn  ,, 

iradition  too,  ha.s  made  it  almost  | part  of  the  pi'ogrumni,-  was  'r  i . 
a tyno  qua  non  that  in  the  lesson  see  fiej  ®'*"8tn,  opus  ill.  UianiMts  I.,.'-- 
I'osina  shall  empty  lier  hag  of  its  en-  " real  affeotiou  for-  tiP 

tire  content  of  vocal  tricl-;.®.  The  audi-  tlie.  mosi  o.-auiifi.i  and  e, 

ence  may  thus  be  entertained,  but  the  j'  ’ 

dramatic  situation  is  reduced  to  ab- ' jh^.'^pia'-!'!  ''  'h  " ’ 

surdity.  AThat  does  Rosina  want  of  a land  ospeU.rllv  in  th,'-  r;u  " indei'u'nu'  ? 
teacher  of  singing  if  she  is  already  one ' finger  demanded  by  iin-  ri„,-dng  mo-  . , 
of  tlie  greatest  coiorature  artists  in  the  U is  al.so  equall.v  ims-sililv  to  di-ii,,  , , 
world?  mu.sioal  mc.ssaKt-  wUi  moving  el<  qn.-i 

It  is  imperative  that  Ahnovivn  shall the -player  lu.s  a .superior  i-oi.i,.;,.  - . 
sing  the  florid  music  written  for  him  in  i’‘-''‘allina.  and  piob.-i,  i 

the  first  scene,  but  after  that  he  is  apph  ti'"" m 

Umately  permitted  to  indulge  in  a sim-  \h.  Schellln.g’.s  readiing  of  the  sonata  wm 
pioi  cantilena.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  "iio  to  evoke  admiration  for  its  ch  ar  pp,. 
desirable  that  some  of  the  traditions  smootness  and  lialance  nnd  its  .s,,r.i,(I. 

should  lie  set  aside,  at  least  till  there  conception.  But  it  wa:.  not  d; . •• 

' arises  a new  generation  of  florid  singers  ' 

who  have  a real  genius  for  this  sort  of ,, 

' possible --■,^:!:;.%romA;Leniz"‘M 

or  the  lightness  and  froth  of  Rossini’s H>ussy's  ‘‘Ho'Irf^e  dans  Granarte.”  "Kav;:- 
melody  could  be  retained  and  this  madehandc”  and  "Toccata"  formed  the  .-.eco.’id 
I to  play  its  proper  part  in  the  interpre- their  presence  showed  tliat  At. 

I tation  of  the  comedy,  which  is  extremely’'’®’’®'’"^®  -striving  to  leave  tiie  i,c;uen 
|,good  in  its  kind.  jPiitli.  The  last  group  con.'-lsted  of  a noc- 

'I’he  comic  action  i.,  by  no  means'S^MCh^ 

I badly  handled  at  the  Jletropoiitan.  but  

too  many  exhiliiiions  of  vocal  fireworks  rr,Tr-r, 

I distract  attention  from  it.  Last  night’s  OPEEA  MATINEE, 

performance  .showed,  some  improve-  

uienl.  Jliss  Hcmpel  was  in  good  voice  Alaizeuttuer  tins  ,<  .succe.s-  in 

and  tile  simple  treatment  of  "Una  voc^ 

roco  fa"  permitted  the  full  tones  of  lief  ..r  v.-  i ,, 

medium  regi.ster  to  show'  themselved  and  Air,  ( aru.so  were  , 

„..n  T„  magnets  which  drew  a --'erv  lorge  audi.  1 

well.  In  tne  lesson  song  instead  of  thJ  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Iluuse  ye»: 

. dam  \ anation.s  she  sang  Arditi’.s  "I  da.v  aiflernooli.  There  was  one  change 
Bacio"  and  this  seemed  to  iilease  tliJ  fhe  i-ast  and  another  in  Air.  Caru.--' 
audience  more  than  the  other.  | malceup.  His  A'mo  usualli  walk.s 

Mr.  . Amato,  though  .still  sometvha 
heavy,  wa.s  more  at  liome  in  the  role  oi 
T'lijnro..  .Mr,  do  Se.gui'oIa  repeated  hi 
exvelicnt  /top  Hnsilio,  and  Mr.  Macne 
a.s  Almavhrt  and  Mr.  Fiiii-Corsi  as  D 
Ti'irlolo  wei'c  the  other  principals.  M: 

Slurani  conducted. 


I'oncliie-lir.s  "I. a Glocomla." 


j I nu 


MR.  SCHELLING  PLAYS  AGAIN. 


Leslie 


Pianist  Heard  at  th 

Faber  Reads. 

Mr.  N'orman  AVilkes.  pianist,  appeared 
at  the  Plaza  Hotel  yesterday  afternoon- 
at  a recital,  which  he  shared  with  Mr- 
Leslie  Faber,  of  the  "Alilestones”  com- 
pany, who  read  from  the  "Rubaiyat"  of 
Omar  Khayyam  to  incidental  music  h: 

Mr.  Christopher  AA'ilson.  Air.  AATlkes 
played  several  of  Chopin’s  works,  and  part 
of  the  audience  thought  his  Interpretations  jjMd 
lacked  both  In 
nical  ability. 

Mr.  Faber’s  reading  of  the  "Rubaiyat 


musical  feqling  and  tec 

u 


he  read  with  excellent  diction,  and 
audience  was  never  at  a loss  to  catch  th( 
meaning  of  his  interpretation.  The  aceom 
paniment  was  played  under  the  dlrectlor 
of  Air.  AA'iUiam  Furst  by  a sextet 
stringed  instruments. 



ROSSINI’S  BARBER 


It  would  take  more  than  a New  A ork 
winter  of  rain  to  put  a damper  on  the 
gaiety  of  Rossini's"  11  Barbiere  di  Siviglia.  ’’ 
I1  has  endured  the  rains  and  snows  of 
nearl.y  a hundred  winters  and  the  heats 
and  dry  spells  of  an  equal  number  of 
summers.  It  lias  been  a very  Marco 
Polo  of  travellers  and  has  circumnavi- 
gated the  globe,  it  has  gladdened  the 
Germans  in  Berlin  and  the  Argentiners 
in  Buenos  Ayres.  It  has  l)orne  the  agony 
of  numerous  translations  and  it  has  been 
sung  in  every  possible  manner  from 
the  greatest  to  the  most  intole.-able 
■And  it  will  nndoiibtedly  continue  to  holfl 
the  stage  as  long  as  singers  can  be  found 
to  give  an  accotiuilde  interpretation  of 
its  music  and  its  comedy, 
i But  llieip’s  the  rub.  'I  herearenol  many 
singers  now  wlio  are  capal)le  of  singing 
the  light,  and  fluent  music  as  it  ought  lo 
iv  :-!ung  and  si  ill  fewer  who  can  live  up 
I'l  tlie,  1 radii  if.nr;.  (’usft  m long  ago  Iasi - 
ened  upon  the  music  of  l{rjKiiw  almost 
Imrnberlf'ss  einijellishments  not  found 
ill  the  originid  score  .and  < veil  the  current 
ppi'l'oi  manoi',  at  the  Mei I'opolit a n differ 
fi'ran  one  anotner  in  coiorature  glory 
ai  cording  to  the  whim  or  the  vocal  ennui- 
tion  of  I be  prima  donna 


His  Fine  Performance  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  Modern  Music. 

Mr.  Ernest  Sehelling  at  his  second 
pianoforte  recital . .yesterday  afternoon 
established  an  even  higher  place  for  him- 
self as  an  artist  than  ne  did  at  his  first 
recital  some  six  weeks  ago.  It  was  noted 
then  that  his  art  liad  matured  in  style 
and  grown  in  breadth  and  power.  To 
these  were  added  yestt  rdav  a more  in- 
gratiating quality.  He  played  music  that 
gave  the  finest  exemplification  of  liis 
powers  in  Bai'li's  Chromatic  Fanta.'-ia  and 
Fugue;  and  Beethoven's  last  .sonata,  up. 

111.  He  showed  in  these  two  oomposi- 
tions  a penetration  into  their  proibund 
musical  bcaut.v  ami  significance  that  is 
the  mark  of  a great  artist,  and  expressed 
them  witli  a lar-reaching  ' (-ommand  of 
some  of  the  subtlest  resources  ot  tlie 
instrument  in  beauty  and  qualit>'  ot  tone 
and  tonal  values.  In  the  Fantasia  by 
tech-/®®''^^  showed  forth  its  wonderl'iillyi 
romantic  spirit,  its  poetry  and  tenderness; 
in  the  Fugue  there  was  manife.sted  a con- 
structive sense  in  the  eiaborhtion  of  its 
er  proportion.s  and  the  upbuilding  of 

climaxes,  a fine  feeling  for  

thq  detail  anil  daril.v  in  its  t-.xposi- 

tion ; Init  most  of  all  a conviction  that, 
for  all  its  coiitrapiirital  i-omplexif y,  it  is 
beautiful  mu.sic,  and  as  such  to  be  inter- 
preted, 

Beethoven's  later  sonatas  are  to  be  com- 
passed only  h.v  artists  of  the  I'onipletest 
technical  einiipiin  nt  put  at  the  service  of 
the  deepest  ntusical  and  iiitelleetual  in- 
sight. Mr.  .kchelhng’.s  perfonnaiice  of  the 
one  he  played  yesterda.v  was  one  of  his 
finest  acliievi-meiit.",  and  of  a sort  to 
put  him  ill  tlie  highest  rank.  In  fn'e  ,, 
mighty  first  movement  with  it.s  majestic  ' >u 
rhapsodical  introduction  his  playing  was 
impressive  in  its  dramatic  power  and 
energy.  In  the  arietta,  where  the  com- 
poser soars  to  some  of  his  loftiest  flights, 

*1  expression  of  his  j-atiture, 


stage  with  a smooth  face,  but  yestenl.i . 
the  troubled  prince  wore  a handsome  mu  - 
tache.  It  must  be  conceded  that  'd 
Carmso  looks  belter  with  thi.s  adornin. 
of  ills  countenance,  and  therefore  it  m.. 
be  said  without  violating  -the  truth  tiial 
his  Rmo  vi-as  better  than  usual  yesterday 
afternoon. 

Alme.  Alatzenauer  was  the  impersonator  . 
of  Laura.  She  has  not  hitherto  appeared! 

in  this  M.le,  hut,  .i.s  was  to  be  •cxpeci.-d, 
she  nia.I..  it  a strikingly  beautiful  iniiw.f 
sonation.  .She  sang  tin-  music  admirahli 
tlii'oughniu  and  arou.si-d  jih  iu'.  of  well  d. 
served  'iithusiasm.  otlv.-r  memnei's 

of  ihe  - were  the  s.in:  .i-  heietofon 
Me.  -Aiiiaio,  who  had  siin.g  /-'ir/t.-.-o  tlie  pi 
ion  evening,  seemed  lo  be  none  tin-  'tvoi:- 
mr  .'-  a.  and  his  Bavudhn . wliii-n  ns  one  c‘ 
his  h-si  roU  had  its  cii.stoii  a i r.,i-,  its 
Mm.  . Destinn  .sang  l.ri  dot  i.uda  as  she 


iiiall.i  does.  .Mr.  I’olaccn  -iinducled. 


/ 


z. 


there  was  _ . 

of  his  poetical  imagination. 

The  lessor  pieces  of  his  next  grouji  had 
’ a manifold  interest.  The  imposing  stature 
of  Brahma’s  two  rhapsodies.  Op.  7U.  is 
seldom  so  convincingly  disclosed  as  it  was 
in  Mr.  Pchelliiig’s  performance  of  llicin— 

I they  are  often  pla.ved  as  pieces  of  sinailer 
Icyilibre  than  lie  proved  them  to  h<..  Uii- 
' familiar,  if  not  new  to  this  iiuhlic,  was 
the  " Triana ’’  from  I.s.aac  .Albeniz’s  suite’ 

1 ‘ Iberia."  The  composer  was  a Spaniard, 
'though  of  cosmopolitan  trainin.g  and  ex- 
perience, who  died  some  three  years  ago. 
and  his  suite  is  an  artistic  emplo.^'lnent 
of  flip  .Spanish  rliyllims  and  color  that 
conipo.sers  are  finding  increasing!  v at- 
tractive, as  Debussy  did  in  his  ".Soiree 
'de  Granade  " that  followed  on  the  pio- 
gramnie,  and  in  other  works.  Tiieso.  as 
well  as  the  ’’  Sarab.aiide  " and  “ 'I'ocoala  ’’ 
by  Debussy,  Air.  Sehelling  played  with  a 
wealth  of  color  effects  that  were  ddighl- 
fnl.  His  last  grouii  was  made  iin  of 
Uhopin’s  B major  nocturne,  three  niaziir- 
'.as  and  the  A flat  iiolonaise,  toward 
■hleh  music  Mr.  Sclielling  manifests  ai 
peeial  predilection. 


Sclu-lling’  . >'ond  piano  levila 
^Ir  Hall  ;,-si.-iday  aflenioon  in 
It.seir  willi  Itiich’s  "Ulironi.iti 
and  Fugn-.’  Th''  coiiipcn  i I nm^ 
olliined  to  tlie  fawr  of 
I pianist-  wlios.-  pi'ogrium-me.s  in  tlii-  emreut 

In,  VC  I'cval'-d  "-.imu  kabl"  con -I'l" uoR"  t 
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BSch  and  Debussy  at  Aeolian 
Hall — Dvorak’s  Symphony 
at  a Philharmonic. 

-N’o  doubt  there  was  food  lor  tlioiight  as 
well  as  agreeable  diversiu;i  to  b'-  foiiiid 
at  every  one  of  ,the  live  public  concerts 
wliich  ivere  given  in  the  Hoi'ough  of  Almi- 
h.sttan  I'CStcrdai'.  but  a.-:  it  vas  a pii>'sie;il 
iiuj’tossibilit.e'  for  an.\'  on--  person  t<j  --i'-k 
it  u],i,  no  matter  lioiv  gi'c;-'  liis  eagoi'iiess 
to  eiiricli  hi.s  niind  and  -.-xpe' ience.  tli-  s*.- 
jnotes  inii.=t  he  confined  to  .som.-  of  th- 
jCeatni'cs  of  tlie  meetings  of  the  two  most 
jimiiortant  of  our  local  concert  inslitu- 
jtioiis.  Both  of  these  me-  tings  took  ph-c-- 
the  afternoon,  the  S.t  tnphony 
opening  a new  series  of  Sunday  cuncci  t.‘< 
at  .-Aeolian  Hall  and  the  Uliilharmonic  ,S.<- 
ciety  giving  its  sixtli  .Sunday  tqucei;  in 
t'arnegic  Hall.  Air.  Stransky'--  pmgraiiime 
approached  the  popular  order,  tiiongh  ii 
coneludeil  ivitli  a sj'mpiion.i' — Dvor.-i 
From  the  Now  AA'orld."  in  which  ,\.  v 
A'ork’s  tnu.sii-  lovers  liave  a siiqcial  in- 
terest, due  to  the  fact  that  the  compos-  i- 
conceived  and  wrote  it  luie,  tli-niph  ii" 
■completed  its  orchestration  in  Spill  ill- . 
lo'wa,  for  fvhicli  reason  .-uinc  I'antasiie 
'Viitei's  on  national  ninsie  iiave  f-  iind  an 
Iowan  rhythm  in  it— wh,i t-.-\'er  that  iv.ai' 
lie.  .At  this  conci'fl  Alni'ie  Rappold  sang 
tlie  ".Ave  M.iria"  from  Brucli’s  cantata,  ( 
r’Das  Feucrki'cutz"  ami  -'•.xcerpts  I'l  om  I 
"Lohengrin"  and  "Tannhauser,"  and,  in  ' 
r..ddition  to  the  s>'mphon.\',  the  orchestra  ' 
Ida.ved  Goldmark’s  "Sakniitala"  overture 
|ui<)  some  tiierhaps  all  the  programiii-:  ■ 
^ai'--  no  titlosi  of  111--  halli-t  music  froii  ' • 
Kublnsteln’s  opera  " I-'i-ra mors.”  A1-  . - 
: iriiiiros.-li’s  s--lii-nic  .set -ii- -I  ti.i  liave 
losigiii'd  with  ail  edin-at  itpi-.i  1 imi'iiose.  'a- 
lirst  pail  con.sl.-'tiiig  wliollv  of  ,.,ii.-lc  b.\ 
Ba<')i,  till-  .second  ivholl.v  of  imisl--  l-.v 
Hebu.ss.v  -the  strong  iii--al  of  ili  ' - ie.li- 
-.centh  century  elmssic-lat  --"lit  - a uc-l  v.ilh 
Ihe  haul  'loiil  of  laltei-.ia'.  l-’i'an--t.  Mis 
Olo  pe.foi'im.i'.s  'Wel'  I'.'  -I  Sto  I'oiisolo, 
ind  GeiM'--i-‘  Hoi  re.-.  Mm 


8 


Frii.'  St  > turn  t tiuaim-ii  s>.' ori'l---  troni 

tlif  tirst  o (It.  Kiinvli-n'iurt  foiuctti 
rr.^ssi  (In  !■'>  ^■r  stiirms.  two  lionii.  thrive 
)bor-s  an.l  biisso..,,  j„  tlio  iwisct!  version 
iiHde  by  li.tlrTt  I'rani;;  oxcorptr  ironi  tne 
suite  in  H minor  lor  slrnifjs  oiicl  llut.\  and 
iio  i)  minor  eoiu  orlo  for  Inirpsicnoni  U'  - 
.vritton  for  pianoforte)  aii'i  strings.  Tin 
tebusss  miml)ers  were  tlie  ever  rlelijliitl  ni ) 
Aprey-ntidi  tl'nn  faune.  two  turns- 
•rlptions  of  Isianoforte  pi' fos.  a Minuet 
ind  Arabesfpie.  for  Unto  soio.  ami  the, 
‘Marehc  loossaisc.”  liotii  eoneerts  werci 
i<  arrl  by  iarpo  audiences,  liioupb  lo  ithv-r 
lall  w as  compietciy  Iliicil4  , 

Theic  was  a^'el^t^^ i iiRUid i f t in  the 
tach  mnsit.  it  came  iiKc  an  invigo- 
•atins  breeze  and  lirougUt  with  it  a sense 
if  gladness  tlnil  among  New*  Yorks  mu- 
Icians  there  arc  artists  who  not  only 
ympathize  with  the  old  art  but  who 
lave  the  technical  skill  whieli  is  ncces- 
ary  to  ,)Ia.'  it  witli  such  reiincment  and 
vie- once  of  style  as  were  displayed  by 
M).  I'amrosch's  collt'liorators  ycsterda>. 


York'.  ' fflSY "w- a s> In  (jetober,  1S8S,  whet 
Mr.  Uichard  ri-rfffman.  of  gracious  mem 
ory,  played  it  at  one  of  Mr.  Van  dei 
Stucken's  concert.s  in  t'hickerin.g  ITall.  Bn 
It  is  a work  of  fine  vitality  when  playe 
with  such  a nice  sense  of  stylo  as  Mr 
('.'onsolo  disclosed  in  it  yesterday,  witti 
such  1 rystaillne  clarity,  sueii  nice  adjust-j 
mem  of  values  and  such  freedom  from  thej 
ordinary  affectations  of  the  modern  virtu- 
oso. It  has  accepted  the  pianoforte  idiom 
aaccfully  in  all  parts,  e.veept  the  slow 
noveraent.  in  which  the  voice  of  the 
larpsichord.  against  a background  of  a 
’ew  w'ell  balanced  strings,  will  always 
inisscd. 


ortrani'/.'ition  oonsi.stin^r  ol’  father,  daugh- 
ter and  two  son?.  gaAe  a concert  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  The  four  musicians  prove*l 
thoinsolvf'S  well  trained  in  enseinhl*^  play 


Vkwt.rivs*  III  K I IO<  i II 

iirg.  .and  gave  the  Alendel.ssohn  rjuartet.  Op. 
lA  in  [■-  flat  major,  with  correct  intona- 
tion and  workmanlike  finislr,  even  if  witlr- 


It  was  the  third  time  this  .season  that 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  played 
Dvorak's  symphony,  “From  the  Kew 
World."  tliat  work  having  heen  on  tlie 
progra'mmes  of  tlie  concerts  ol  Januao  - 
and  3.  It  was  then  played  in  a more 
finished  manner  than  it  was  yestt■vda^ 
but  the  fact  that  it  was  set  down  to- 


finish,  even  if  with- 
out any  special  poetic  iiiiiight. 

The  other  nmnbers  were  Dehussy's 
quartet.  Op.  10.  in  G minor,  and  noctlio- 
ven  s Op.  IS,  l\’o.  4.  in  C minor.  The  au-( 
, dienee  was  warmly 


HOFFMANN’S  TALES 
ARE  TOLD  AGAIN 


/} 


appreciative. 


RECITAL 

gn  Numbers  in^4er  Programme 


tlie  Culian  dance,  ■■Bamboula."  by  ‘'o'"'; 

•ommeniorai^^  the  liftictii 


The  flute  does  not  lie  as  close  to  the  president  I.inc-oln's  emaii- 

reat  public  as  a solo  i • . - 


;s  PUR 

.(AMV. 

Programme 
New  anij  Interesting. 

Tlie  most  interesting  features  of  Ml.ss 
Constance  Purdy's  song  recital  at  the 
tattle  fl  lieatre  yesterday-  afternoon  were 
tlie  Russian  songs  which  made  up  two 
parl.s  of  tlie  lirograinine.  Some  of  tiiese 
I’urdy  sang  in  Russian  and  otliers 
Freneh.  A humorous  air  from 


-M  is 


Dar- 


sympathles  of  the  great  puonc  '..ipation  proclamation,  discouraged  com-j 

Instrument  to-day  as  it  did  _ ,„ent.  It  was  not  easy  to  see  how  llui 

p neratlons  ago,  but  Mr.  Ha 

how  admirably  it  can  be  honored  or  his  great  deed  celebrated 

musicianship  in  his  flawless  execu 


getlier  with  an  orche.strai  transcription  of  gomijsky's  “Rus.salka”  proved  to  bo  in- 
fectious in  spirit  and  melody,  iinu 
Glazunow's  “ Romance  Orientale  ” ex- 
haled the  qualities  that  its  title  implies. 
Rimsky-Korskakoff's  charming  air 


eep 


his  great  deed  celebrated  h\" 

. • * Va*  in,-,  fiste-  playing  even  the  most  ingenious  and 

tion.  his  perteet  phrasing  and  he  taste  ,,a.,seription  of  the  tune  of  a 

fulness  and  grace  which  fro  ^ .j 

Bach's  melodies.  It  was,  perhaps,  a it  .something  like  “If  the  po- 

tlc  too  much  joy  in  his  own  sKiii  wnicn  » 


the  "Song  of  the  Shepherd  Lehl  ” from 
one  of  his  operas,  has  been  heard  here 
•before,  but  Borodiiie's  song  " the  Sleep- 
ing Princess  ” was  more  or  less  un- 
familiar, as  were  the /our  songs  of  Afous- 


sorgsky. 


Tlie  programme  began  with group  of 


r ill*-'  IT. 

tic  too  much  jov'  iii  ms  o"n  - . , n „ , n,nn.ii  is'  French  and  German  songs  and  concluded 

Fd  him  to  plav  the  concluding  movement  tato  is  coivked  we  shall  oa  . ..r  „ ’ with  an  Knglish  group.  Miss  Purdy  had 

may  be  Ih'at' both  he  and  Mr.  Danirosc-h  this  writer),  or  even  by  Dvoraks  lasei-  uie  Dlttl' 

were  at  one  with  the  annotator  of  the  uatin  em 

nr.nrr-imme  in  reading  a meaning  into  the  suggestion  tnat  the  symphonj  bv  cm 
movement  not  intended  by  the  composer,  ployed  in  such  a mission  came  "-“J" 

Bach  did  not  write  the  French  word  one  laboring  under  tlie  delusion  that  its 
"BaLerle.”  which  generally  appears  In  thematic  material  was  ol  negro  ori„m. 


_ ' drawing:  room  siugf^r  and 
- .-  . >..v-  Theatre  closely  approximates 

■ symphony.  It  seems  likely  that  the  the  atmosphere  of  the  drawing  room. 


Jacques  (Jffenbach's  most  ambitiou.s 
opera,  “Les  Contes  d’Hoff-mann,”  better’ 
knowm  to  local  music  lovers  by  its  Eng- 
lish title.  “The  Tales  of  Hoffmann,”  'was 
introduced  into  the  regular  repertory  of 
the  Jletropolitan  Opera  House  at  a mat- 
inee on  Saturday,  January  11.  It  was; 
I'cpealed  on  the  following  SatuidAA  eve- ' 
ning,  when  it  had  a special  performance  i 
for  the  benefit  of  the  French  Hospital.  , 
Hast  evening  it  was  crowned  with  the 
first  honor  of  a Metropolitan  season  in 
liein,g  presented  to  a Monday  night 

audience.  . 

Doubtless  this  audience  w'elconied  its 
announcement  with  gratitude,  for  some 
of  the  Monday  evening  offerings  have 
been  pretty  -serious.  Tn  Offenbach’.s  work 
there  is  a combination  of  comedj , to  , , 
mance  and  tragedy,  while  the  changing  j. 
spectacular  features  of  the  opera  help 
largely  in  preventing  any 


Ivol' 

Traliiiti 

Inoif'' 


flMs  c 


feeling  of 


/e— *• 


The  Zoellner  Quartet  entertained  a 
considerable  company  of  friend.s  in  the 


the  .scores,  over  that  movement,  but 
German  word  ' Tandt-lei  ' Acceptin 


the  Foriiinately,  Mr.  Ilumiston  in  .....  = - 

an  on  the  programme  put  that  matter  in  its;  tion  consisl.s  of  Antoinett  Zoellner,  fir.st 

....  -V-  ,,  _• /Nisv-iiMKj  AtYiQ-n/lna  \'in_ 


his  notesl  evening  at  Aeolian  Hall.  This  organiza- 


violin;  Amandus  Zoellner.  second  vio- 
lin; Joseph  Zoellner,  Sr.,  viola,  and  Jo- 
seph Zoellner  .Jr.,  cello.  The  programmei 
offered  by  this  musical  family  com-1 
prised  Mendelssohn's  quartet  in  J-1  fiat 
majot;.  opus  12;  Debussy’s  in  G minor, 
opus  10,  and  Beethoven's  in  C minor. 


Old  definition  of  the  French  (“foolery,  proper  fight,  ^“tiling  is  m.^.e  oh 
fupperv.  toying,  tumbling,  juggling,  any  however,  than  the  lac  tiuth  w lU 

kind  of  apish  gambrilling")  the  annotator  never  overmke  the 

observes  that  "Bacli  makes  his  flute  enter  Dvorak  used  negro  and  even  Indian  tune  .- 
the  orchestral  scene  like  a clown  turning  in  his  symphonic  masterpiece;  at  least, 
handsprings,  ending  in  confidential  wmks  not  in  Europe,  wlu-i-e  tlie  composition 
to  the  children  shouting  their  delight."  a enjoys  as  great  a popularity  as  ,t  does  in 
most  astonishing  glo.ss  on  the  movement,  the  Fnited  States.  Score.s  of  times  has  it  opus  IS,  Ao.  4. 

■w-ldeh  with  all  its  light  gaycty  is  yet  full  been  stated  Ity  men  who  knew  Dr.  Dvorak  It  can  be  said  of  the  Zoellnei.s  that 
Of  gLe  Ld  beautv  of  contour.  There  intimatel.v,  and  who  talked  with  they  play,  %vith  intonation  generally 
F nothing  grotesque'  in  the  music  nor  is  him  on  the  subject  when  he  still  accurate  and  With  an  imammity  which 
anvthlng  I'dte  buffoonry  implied  in  the  had  tiie  symphony  in  hand,  that  there  show.s  the  effe.(Jts  of  constant  associa- 
worrt  which  Bach  used.  The  word  "trin-  are  no  Soutliern  slave  melodies  or  Indian  tion  in  musical  thought  and  frequent 
deln  " from  which  the  substantive  "Tan-  tunes  in  either  this  symphony  or  the  rehearsal.  That  the,  quavtet  ha.s  much 
delei"  is  derived  means  to  plav,  to  dallyl  Quartet  in  F (Op.  S6).  which  he  composed  to  offer  beyond  smoothness  and  cor- 
w-ith  to  be  sportiiv’  but  there  is  a smilelhei-e,  Ian  that  he  adopted  the  idiom  of  rectness  of  performance  may  perhaps  he 
and  a caress  in  the  suggested  act.  it  slave  song  and  it.s  spirit  and  enihodi'd  questioned,  but  much  chamber  inu.sic 
was  this  smile  and  caress,  the  sugge.stioii  them  in  melodies  of  ids  own  creation,  for  performed  evithout  even  these  nier- 
of  light  hearted  innocence,  which  was  lost  Uui  purpose  of  showing  American  com-  jt^. 
in  the  precipitancy  of  the  movement  yes-  H'at  they  haxl  a body  of  true  fo  k- 

terdav  s^ong:  in  this  country  which  might  oc  utii* 

%hcU  were  other  d,-paitiu-es  from  the  building  up  a national  '"^boofi  aill 

letter  as  well  as  the  .spirit  of  Bach's  .suite.  b’rom  the  press  of  .Joseph , 


which  militated  against  the  educational 
\alue  of  the  performance,  though  they 
may  have  made  it  fall  a little  more 
agreeably  i)ito  the  ears  of  the.  listeners 
because  of  the  variety  of  color  which  they 
brought  with  them.  The  suite  in  It  minor 
is  not  a ..ate  solo,  with  string  accompani- 
ment. The  flute  is  the  one  representative 
of  the  wind  choir  in  the  band,  but  it  was 
played  singly  only  in  the  soio  passages; 
in  the  ln'li  then*  wore  no  doubt  several 
flutes  pitted  against  the  weight  of  the 
strings,  for  such  was  the  constitution  of 
the  orchestra  in  Bach’s  day.  Yesterday  s 
audience  heard  a flute  solo  against  a 
liackground  of  muted  .strings,  which  made 
a pretty  effect,  Init  one  scarcely  to  be 
called  Bachian. 


There  was  another  instance  of  the  los.s 
of  characteristic  color  in  the  oonperto,  but 
this  was  unavoidable.  The  violino  pi(i- 
colo  which  Bach  associated  with  his 
strings  is  no  longer  in  use.  it  was  a vio- 
lin of  a smaller  size  tlian  the  usual  in- 
strument. tuned  a fourth  higher  ( the  Ger- 
m.ans  speak  of  it  as  the  "quartgeige "), 
wherefore  it  had  a peculiarly  briglit  and 
vibrant  tone.  Franz  also  rewrote  some  of 
the  other  voices,  so  as  to  bring  them  with- 
in the  command  of  the  players  of  to-day 
and  the  lange  of  their  instrument.  Butj 
Hcverlheless  the  little  movement  iq  whichj 
the  horns  played  on  a .substratum  of  oboej 
tone  was  of  delightful  effectiveness  yester-j 
day.  and  brightened  the  faces  of  hundreds,' 
of  listeners.  As  for  the  concerto  of  which 
Air.  Gonsolo  played  the  solo  part  on  ai 
pinnoforte  it  stirred  the  audience  into 
loud  expressions  of  delight.  Here  is  an- 
other wo)-k  in  addition  to  tl)ose  mentioned 
in  a concert  leview  yesterday  wliich  can 
cordially  lie  commended  to  the  attention 
of  pianist.s  who  are  willing  to  break  awa.v 
from  the  needless  round  of  Beethoven, 
s-.'mimann.  Chopin.  Brahms  and  T.schai- 
kowsky.  A few-  years  ago  Airs.  Dolmetseh 
Idayed  it  on  a harpsichord,  with  a small 
ba..d  of  strings,  at  one  of  Air.  Sam 
I-'ranko’s  Concerts  of  Old  Alusic  in  Daly'i^ 
Only  once  before  in  a gener- 
it  lieen  heard  in  pulilic  in  New' 


Williams.  iJinited.  of  l>oiidon  (G.  Sehirm- 
cr.  New  Yurlv).  tliere  lias  just  come  a 
book  called  "Living  AIusic."  a treati.se  in- 
tended to  initiate  the  hcniglited  student, 
into  the  beauties  of  latter-day  comiiosi-, 
tions,  written  bj-  tTerbert  Antcliffc.  Speak- 
ing of  Dvorak,  this  writer  says:  "He  had 
a remarkable  ingenuity  in  tlie  utilization 
of  poinilar  melodies,  cxhiliited  notably  mi 
tile  most  iioyiular  of  liis  instrumeiitai 
works,  the  symiiliony  'l-'rom  the  New 
jAVorld.’  Iiasod  on  negro  nrelodies.  " Now, 
Dr.  Dvorak  was  a fine  specimen  of  the 
nationalist  in  iiinsic.  but  he  was  not  if 
the  liabit  of  utilizing  popular  melodic.- 
ec'tii  in  rii.s  eomiiositions.  which  are  saiu- 
rated  witli  Czeehism.  He  put  forth  tin 
Boliemian  sturit  in  liis  music,  liut  lie  di' 
not  liorrow  Bolioiniun  melodies  for  tin 
purpose.'  He  invented  ids  own.  it  is  i 
ipicstion.  whether  thci'^  is  an  iinorigina 
melodi-  in  liis  "Slavonic  Dances"  or  hig 
"Ixliin.ge  aus  Ariihrcn."  despite  their  titles 
and  in  his  "Husitzka"  overture  there  is 
onlj'  one  ciuotod  phrase,  and  that  from  an 
old  battle  liymn  of  tlie  .Hussites.  A etj 
down  to  tlie  la-st  day  of  his  fife  he  miistl 
liavo  been  forced  to  road  about  his  adap-| 
tations  of  Boliemian.  Aloravian  and  negro 
melodies.  H-  E.  Iv. 


;«?.  I 

Rousing  Farewell 

..  TK/I*.  S\lp.Tnlc 


MISS  PURDY 


Cognizant  of  the  fact  that  AIi.  Deo 
5Iezak’s  appearances  in  the  Meti'opolttan 
Jpera  House  are  limited  In  number  an 
rnusually  large  audience  was  on  band  at 
the  conce-.t  last  night  to  givei  him  a fare- . 
veil  that  ho  would  remember.  And  It  did. 

Nor  -was  the  tenor  less  anxious  that  the 
joncert  should  be  remembered  as  the 
'ast  one  in  which  he  was  ito  parUclpate, 
Cor  he  sang  with  -vigor  and  beauty  of  tone 
that  often  surpassed  his  recent  operatic 
;f  forts. 

An  aria  from  "The  Alaglc  Flute"  -was  his 
first  offering,  and  although  his  style  is  not 
jest  adapted  to  Mozart's  music  the  audl- 
*nce  appeared  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with 
his  interpretation.  It  applauded  and  -ap- 
plauded, and  A'lr.  Slezak  could  have  kept, 
on  w-aJking  out  to  bow  indefinitely  -had  not , 
the  director  of  the  concert,  forced  by  the 
pressure  of  a long  programme,  given  the 
signal  for  an  encore.  Later  Mr.  Slezak 
sang  a group  of  songs,  one  of  them  Air. 
Sidney  Homer's  "Dearest,”  in  which  the 
tenor  essayed  the  English  language  quite 
successfullA'. 

Miss  Tina  Lerner,  pianist,  played  the 


weariness.  It  is  not  llie.  least  of  the  ! 
atti-actions  of  the  musical  play  that  it 
furnishes  roles  for  thi'eo  prima  donnas. 

Alme.  Se.;nbr'ich  at  one  time  in  her  ca- 
reer -was  troubled  with  a wish  that  she 
might  sing  all  three  of  the  soprano 
roles,  but  ivhile  such  an  arrangement 
would  certainly  have  given  scope  for 
the  versatility  of  the  artist,  the  dramatic 
verities  (which  are  here  not  clamant) 
ere  better  aided  by  the  appeai'atiee  of 
three  different  singers. 

The  unCo.rtunate  Hoffmann,  -who  sits 
in  a beer  cellar  and  tells  to  his  boon 
companions  the  three  tales  enacted  in 
the  three  acts  of  the  opera,  is  the  con- 
necting link  in  the  unification  of  the 
dramatic  chain.  He  )-eceives  some 
.slight  help  from  his  companion  yik- 
hmssc,  and  would  receive  even  nioro 
were  the  friend  of  his  sorrows  more 
convincing. 

The  real  splendors  of  the  Aletropoli- 
tan  production  are  not  the  scenery,  noff 
yet  the  men  impersonators.  The  three 
.sopranos  wcai*  the  laurels.  b rieda 
Hempel  ' as  the  automaton  Olympia, 

I )live  Fremstad  as  the  wicked  Venetian 
Giulietia,  and  Lucrezia  Bori  as  the 
w’retched  Antonia,  the  victim  of  Dr. 
Miracle,  form  a delightful  trio  of  lead- 
ing singers. 

The  performance  of  last  evening  was' 
' more  spirited  than  its  predecessors  in 
i-ertain  places  where  they  were  weak 
The  second  act  failed  at  the  first  per- 
formance to  attain  its  true  importance 
in  the  series  because  of  the  depression 
thro"wn  upon  it  by  inadequate  singin 
at  the  outset.  There  was  an  improve- 
ment in  this  matter  last  evening,  but  it 
was  not  as  great  as  it  should  have  been. 

In  oU)cr  i-espects  the  presentation  of 
the  opera  was  much  the  stime  as  befoto; 
The  excellence  of  Mr.  Bothicr’s  Dr. 
Miracle  was  again  a noteworthj'  feature 
of  the  last  act  and  Mrss  Bori  again 
created  a sympathy  for  the  hapless 
Antoincitc.  The  choruses  were  excel- 
lently sung  -and  the  orchestra  played 


well. 


i/inhannv  Recital  by 


u wo;ild  probably  be  well 


day 


Theatre, 
atlon  had 


She  and  Zoellner  Quartet  Figure 
in  Sunday  Musical  Events. 

Sunday  ha.s  become  a day  of  minor  e.s 
well  as  major  happenings  in  the  concert 
world,  and  yesterday  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  ^ 

Air.  tViiflhi^p  Wmes'.s  delightful  house. 
The  Little  Theatre,  was  chosen  in  the 
afternoon  as  the  scene  of  Aiis.s  Constance 
Purdy's  song  leeital.  an  occasion  that 
hrouglit  out  an  audience  of  moderate  size 
and  disclosed  a mezzo-soprano  of  eonsid- 
erahle  taste  in  song,  if  tlie  possessor  of  a 
voice  of  no  great  beauty  of  timVire.  A et 
.siie  gavt*  hei-  two  groups  of  Russian  songs 
with  instinctive  feelijig,  if  with  ^Mghl 
lapses  in  intonation. 


_ , Miss  Tina  Lerner,  pianisr,  inwj-s.. 
RECITAL  Tsohaikowsky  concerto  that  has  heen 
going  the  rounds  of  the  -concert  halls  of, 
late.  The  work  is  one  of  excessive  de-, 
mands,  but  it  gives  an  return,  as  she 
played  it,  a glowing  and  vibrant  inspira- 
tion that  the  audience  was  quick  to  appre- 
ciate. It  accorded  her  equal  praise  for 
Rubinstein's  barcarolle  in  A minor  and  the.  , 

E major  Polonaise  by  IJszt. 

English  songs  made  another  inroad  into 
the  usual  offerings  of  these  concerts,  to 
Miss  Rita  Fornia’s  second  group  contained  , 
two  of  them.  They  were  "The  I^ss  wfitlH 
the  Delicate  Hair”  and  Air.=.  Beach  s The, 
Year's  at  the  Spring.”  Miss  Forma,  w'hose , 
voice  has  a dainty  lyric  quality,  sang  them 
well.  She  also  sang  a duet  from  'hej 
Alagio  Flute”  with  Mr.  Otto  Goritz.  Thei 
impression  that  Air.  Goritz  can  do  littD, 
but  rdles  that  contain  a strong  strain  of 
humor  disappears  when  he  appears  at . 
these  conoert.s.  In  the  song  of  the  min-, 
strel  from  "Keenigsklnder”  and  in  the 
lieder  he  showed  a human  quality  of  ex-; 
pression  that  made  ills  part  one  of  thel 
mAQf.  <^T\iQvri of  the  proc^ramuio. 
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lUm  of  the  public  has 

edge  of  song-.=i’i$'>nb  ^ , , , ,. 

affair*,  of  recent  years  than  some  of  U 
singers  them.selves.  The 
,ion  between 

singing  aci-ompanied  'p  • 

actions,  and  the  Iviical  sfi'l 
1„  the  1-icd  of  Die  German  ■ o >’ 

Uio  Itoniance  .and  M-'lo.ae  of  t e • 

;;  very  Wide.  - wi«^;  “; 

•Putnam  Gnswold.  v .lo  p,,.! 

,IS.1  Ciia.  lo  Iie-I'iti  il  bass  voice, 

land  Air.  Griswolds  be.-i  m.  n 

but  \oic-'  and  notliing.  >'i 
' never  made  a singei  . 
as  Air.  Griswold  atfimip 
ueith.  1-  the  old  Italian 
I'ac'issimi-  no*'  I^e 
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Raggio  di  Sol,"  ''V  ' 
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An^nhappy  Recital  by  an  Acl-’  || 
mired  Singer. 


:<  J 


>ily  out  of  liis 


ir<-  al^o 

d .1  doubt  abqtit  bis  artistic  tastr  when. 

-lie  of  some  masterpieces  of  <^e 

^u  song,  he  injected  three  atrocioti.s 
gi.:.h  things.  These  were  so  "a*l  that 
V mii.sf  he  mentioned— "The  Ked  ■ a.i  • 
juleni."  b.'-  Marion  Bauer;  "St.  John 
jJaptisi,"  by  Emil  Polak.  and  'Lhe 
Idler  of  Dooney."  by  Sidney  [lomei 
iM,  with  all  his  learning,  is  plainly  no 
Inllmate  terms  with  the  idiom  of  Irisn 
lodvn  After  these.  Mr.  GnswoUl 
aghl  it  proper  to  return  to  Hugo 
)lf,  Richard  Strauss  and  Johanne 
ahm.s.  an  impossible  proceeding  to 
ower  and  lover  of  real  song  writers^ 

GRISWOLD’S  RECITAL. 


Admired  Dramatic  Baritone 
ings  Songs  in  Aeolian^ Hall. 

Puinmn  Cri.swold,  lil;.'  inany  other 
tic  singers,  ha.s  heard  the  call  <>~  the 
•rt  hail,  and  responded  to  it  yc.-nci- 
)y  giving  a song  recital,  it  was  in 
.in  Hall,  and  that  audience  room  of 
rate  size  re.'reVndecl  with  his  sonorous 
, one  of  tile  biggest,  richest,  and 
li't  baritono  voices  now  to  be  lieard 
Ills  public.  It  is  well  known  to  fre- 
jters  of  the  opera  and  has  been  ad- 
1 by  them  since  Mr.  Gri.swold  has 
a member  of  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
He  has  been  heard  in  concerts 
with  orchestra;  his  song  recital  yes- 
jiy  was  the  first  he  has  given  here. 

Griswold  showed  more  skill  in  the 
pretatlon  of  hi^  songs  than  he  did  in 
lelectlon  and  arrangement  of  them  in 


a type  of  artist,  for  she  wore  lier'halr  In 
a long  braid  and  had  the  most  girlish  of 
pink  bows  just  under  one  ear,  but  her 
playing  was  of  another  class. 

Miss  Van  Baerentzen  appeared  first  in 
Mew  York  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  a week  ago  Sunday  and  gave  a, 
delightful  surprise  for  her  audience.  This 
she  more  thhan  dduplicated  last  night,  for 
■her  longer  and  more  varied  programme 
gave  better  opportunities  for  a display  of 
her  ability. 

The  Bach-Liszt  Fanta&Ie  and  Fugue  in 
;#G  minor,  Beethoven’s  Sonata,  opus  M’^o. 
63.  a group  of  Chopin's  works,  Brahmes’ 
Variations  on  the  theme  by  Paganini  in 
vwo  series  and  Liszt's  Sixth  Hungarian 
1 Rhapsody  composed  the  major  part  of 
the  programme,  and  all  these  irttle  Miss 
• Van  Baerentzen  played  wdth  the  teohnd- 
'<■31  skin  of  a veteran.  But  It  was  not  only 
for  mechanical  proficiency  that  her  au- 
iidience  applauded,  but  for  her  musicianly 
Interpretations.  She  seemed  to  possess  in- 
exhaustible resources  of  strength  and  in 
the  passages  demanding  more  delicate 
playing  her  touch  was  light  and  even. 

One  of  the  little  pianists  most  delight- 
iful  characteristics— and  one  about  which 
many  a comment  -was  made— was  her  total 
Jack  of  affection.  She  sought  to  convince 
her  audience  only  by  force  of  her  playing 
.and  not  by  physical  contortions  to  which 
Bome  artists  are  prone.  Her  audience 
•Was  ootrvlnced. 


(programme.  It  may  be  ‘'o^'^ted ••  , a r„l,, 

^ther  an  the  three  songs  in  English  ' Uiai  firfaiKI  .JlUl.l  UUp 

Heoitals  of  Ilia'll 


larlon  Bauer,  Emil  Polak,  and  Sidney 
ler  -were  desirable  items  in  such  a 
•ramme.  But  even  if  they  were,  they 
• ineffectively  and,  indeed,  vigoroitsly 
|d  after  a group  by  Schumann  and 
; ibert,  and  befcre  one  bv  tMolf,  Striinss 
Brahms.  / ^ M *■  JL  S'.  • / \ 

•.  Griswold’/  remarkable  Voice  ih 
led  by  praiseworthy  intelligence'  and 
tment,  and  what  ho  singest  best  and 
i the  greatest  sympathy  is  Impres- 
it.  He  was  at  his  best  in  two  familiar 
Italian  songs,  with  wliich  he  began, 
issimi's  " \tittoria  ’’  ami  Caldara’s 
jme  Raggio  di  .Sol.”  both  sung  with 
idth  and  beauty  of  style,  tlie  first  -with 
ligal  voice,  the  second  with  effective 
raint  and  subdued  color.  Into  Kos-  i 
's  brilliant  and  rapid  .song  “ l>a 
iza  ” he  put  a dash  and  spirit:  but  he 
hardly  tlie  flexibility  and  certainty  , 
technique  for  tall  Us  requirement.s.  I 
I the  modern  German  songs  Mr.  Gris-  i 
d showed  sympathy,  appreciation  of 
le  variations  of  mood  and  felicity  in 
lOting  them  in  his  singing.  He  ■was 
ipier  in  Schumann’s  " Mondnacht.’ 
ich  he  sang  wltli  sustained  beauty, 

,n  in  his  " Wtdmung ; and  Scluibcrt’s 
lorous  '*  Gruppeaus  dem  'J'artarus  ” 

,'e  him  a greater  opportunity  for  his 
st  characteristic  powers  than  llie  In- 
luous  " Wohin.”  The  splendor  of  Mr. 
..iswold’s  voice  was  unfailing  ami  be- 
diled  the  listener’s  .senses  throughout 
n singing.  Yet  it  seemed  that  with  all 
Hji  pnjovhble  qualitie.s  that  he  put  into 
I'l  1 ihterpretat  in  of  his  programme,  Mr. 
i iswold  is  at  present  more  at  him  and 
ijire  successful  in  dramatic  music  ujjon 
Tu  stage  than  he  Is  In  Lleder  singing— 
.•different  art  and  difficult  and  subtle, 
|e.  i 

I I 
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mmatjire  riaying  at  Aeoiiai 
Hall. 

^Some  high  expeclatlon.s  aro€se\l 
onng  pianist’s  iierformance  of  Grieg’s 
oiK-erto  at  a recent  Jletropolltan  Sundaj 
oncei  L weie  put  lo  confu.sion  when  Miss 
Mine  van  Biirentzen  gave  a recital  ih 
\eollan  Mall  last  night.  The  little  lady’!! 

■ oulhf Illness  was  as  evident  in  her  play- 
ng  as  in  lier  appearance  when  she  made 
yssay  of  such  compositions  as  Liszt’s 
ranscrlpuon  of  Bach’s  Fantasia  and 
Fugue  in  G minor  and  Heetl.ovon’s 
U'aldstcin"  sonata.  Miss  t'an  Biirentzen 
has  a fine  pianistic  talent,  from  wiiicli 
iiucli  may  be  expected  if  it  is  kept  under 
private  training  until  she  has  matured 
intelle^iallx  and  eiriotlonall\'.  II.  l-l.  K.  1 
Miss  Van  Baerentzen's  Recital.  ; 
Miss  .Mine  Van  Biirentzgen.  a young 
lianlst  who  had  played  with  the  orches- 
ra  at  one  of  the  recent  Sunday  concerts 
it. the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  gave 
I recital  last  evening  In  .Veollan  Hall. 
She  posse.sses  n.  technique  that  is  in 
nnny  respects  well  decvloped  and  some 
celln^  fogr  tonal  quality. V But  "she  is  a 
'hild  In  more  than  her  pleasing  appear- 
ance her  playing  of  an  ambitions  and 
difficult  programme  made  a speedy  dis- 
closure of  her  complete  iinmatui  it>*. 
Such  perforancea  as  she  gave  of.I,iszl’.s 
I ransci’lptloii  of  Baeh's  organ  prelude  and 
proguc  in  G minor  and  of  Heethoven’s 
pot. a to.  Op.  r,X  dedicated  to  Count  Wald- 
lein,  are  not  adapted  for  public  presen- 
atlon.  for  they  are  In  no  .sense  Interprc- 
itions  of  the  imi.sic.  Miss  Biirentzen 
' idently  has  talent,  and  should  iiltiniu'<  - 
• develop  into  an  artist  If  she  is  glirn 
.me  and  opportunity  to  do  so;  but  llu- 
oncert  platform  Is  not  thr  place  for  It. 


Ordpi*  of  .Morit. 

YV'liea  two  musical  arti.sis  tyhosc  field 
is  the  .same  elect  to  appear  on  the  same 
day.  though  at  different  hours  and  in 
different  places,  there  is  a temptation 
to  enter  into  coniparison.s,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  these  seem  to  have  been 
challenged.  Hut  comparison  is  not 
often  criticism.  Usually  it  resolye.s  it- 
self into  an  inlinile  decimal  and  no  con- 
clusion can  be  reached.  The  interprela- 
li\e  artist  can  very  rarely  he  .said  to 
set  the  final  standard  of  interpretation. 
Tii’at  exists  tvithin  the  work  to  be  in- 
terpreted and  in  general  is  an  ideal, 
alas,  often  unattained. 

There  are  still  other  reasons  for  re- 
fusin,g  to  be  led  into  comparison,  and 
one  of  the  most  pungent  is  that  we  are 
all  prone  to  ask  for  the  best  and  neglect 
tl)e  next  best,  though  that,  too,  may 
be  of  'a  high  value,  .\gain  even  where  ; 
general  merit  may  be  unequal  as  be- 
tween two  artists,  one  may  possess 
charms  which  the  oilier  laclts  and  both 
may  fairly  claim  the  cntliusiastic  ap- 
probation of  the  public. 

For  such  reasons  as  these  it  becomes 
wholly  unnecessary  to  set  Klena  Ger- 
hardt  beside  or  over  again.si  Julia  Culp, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  former  gave 
a song  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Aeolian  Hall  and  the  latter  another  in 
the  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall.  There 
was  a plenty  of  honuly  in  both  enter- 
tainments and  e'ach  artist  iniblished  an 
interesting  personality  and  admirable 
, I rustic  cinalilicnlinn.s. 

When  Miss  Gerhardt  was  first  heard 
here  attention  w;is  inevitably  drawn  lo  j 
the  fact  tliat  the  quality  of  her  voice  ; 
and  the  manner  of  her  delivery  of  it  set 
certain  limitations  op  her  art  and  that  ) 
she  was  only  infrequently  led  to  over-  , 
sli  p them.  In  order  to  make  jiro-  | 
grammes  not  loo  narrow  in  range  of 
sentiment  Miss  Gerhardt  sometimes 
essays  son.gs  which  demand  a more  pas- 
sionate utterance  tlian  her  voice  and 
stylo  meet  witli  perfect  success.  There 
w<’re  some  songs  of  mis  type  on  her 
list  yesterday  afternoon  and  in  them  ir-  i 
regularities  of  her  svtUo  and  laborioii.s  j 
l)f.  athing  -were  brought  lo  notice.  In  ' 
songs  better  suited  to  her  powers  she 
siing  with  extraordinary  lovellne.ss  of 
tone,  with  fatiltless  sinootlmess  and  with 
toiu  liing  expression. 

In  .'Schumann’s  "Wer  maclile  dicli  so 
krailk  ” and  ‘‘.Mle  Laute.”  in  his  “,Sand- 
mann,’’  hi.s  “Mondnaelit”  and  Ills  "Kart- 
legcrln,”  the  last  of  -which  was  one  of 
111"  striking  features  of  her  first  re-  i 
. ital  here,  and  in  somr  of  the  Hrahms 
nnml)er.s  of  yesterday’s  programme  Miss 
Gerhardt  w;is  lieard  at  her  best.  I’os-  I 
i.dbly  there  was  not  the  gn-atest  unction 
'in  the  humor  of  tlie  ’’.Saiidmann.  ” Imt 
_ , . , ^ tlie  (jelivery  wtis  ex((ulsltely  delicate  in 

./one  of  the  toleration  usually  accorded  [dirase,  ticc'-nl  and  beauty  of  lone.  Jb-r 

^ outhful  prodigy  wrb  nereseaiy  at  .Miss  Iblgbest  |e\ o I in  dramatic,  coloring  was 

y lln*  ^’an  Raer'-ntjsen’a  flr.st  piano  redial  K^’hobed  in  tin*  Kartlegeiin 

jii  Aeolian  Hall  last  rdglit.  When  she 
• d out  on  ^c^stage  li 


■ had  not  been  heard  hcre^ieforc  as  an  i 
accompanist,  though  not  unknown  as  a 
compo.scr.  Hi.s  share  In  the  concert 
j wa.s  most  admirable^  Fine  iii.sight, 
perfect  sympathy,  strong  mu, steal  in- 
I cHnations  and  intelligence  were  joined 
■with  a delicate  and  delineallve  piano 
I ■tyle. 

.Mme.  Culp’s  programme  embraced  a 
larger  number  of  composers  than  Miss 
Gerhardt's,  ivhlch  wa.s  composed  of 
songs  by  Schubert.  .Schumann  and 
Brahms.  Tlie  singer  from  Holland  of- 
fered songs  by  Beethoven.  Tschaikow- 
sky.  Liszt,  Lowe,  .Jensen  and  Hugo 
Wolf.  Texts  ranged  through  German, 
English,  French  and  Italian,  and  it 
may  be  said  hero  that  tlie  singer  w'as 
at  home  in  all  of  them  and  that  her 
enunciation  was  a continual  delight. 

The  recital  of  last  evening  disclosed 
.«ome  qualities  of  Mme.  Culp's  art  which 
were  not  fully  revealed  at  her  previous 
entertainment.  Then  it  .seemed  as  if 
her  range  of  expression  was  iiarrorv 
I and  her  command  of  tonal  color  not 
large.  But  she  completely  overset  such 
impressions  in  her  first  number  last 
evening.  This  was  Beethoven’s  ‘‘Ade- 
laide,” and  Mme.  Culp  poured  into  it 
such  a wealth  of  emotional  tender-  i 
ne.ss  and  eloquence,  such  a rich  stream 
of  color  and  such  a beauty  of  dramatic 
declamation  as  to  settle  beyond  question 
her  status  as  a lieder  singer  of  the 
first  rank:  one  of  the  few  really  great 
ones  this  public  has  been  privlledged  to 
hear. 

She  remained  on  her  high  level  in  her 
meltingly  tender  delivery  of  the  same 
composer’s  ‘‘.Faithful  Johnnie.”  She 
sang  Lowe’s  setting  of  ‘‘Der  Asra”  and 
with  it  satisfied  even  hearers  who  have 
learned  to  love  Rubinstein’s  beautiful 
treatment  of  the  .same  text.  Then  .she 
gave  Lowe’s  “Madchen  sinde  wie  der 
Wind,”  a song  not  familiar  to  local  con- 
certgoers,  but  a gem  of  the  first  water, 
a delicious  bit  of  arch  humor  and  play- 
ful satire.  Mme.  Culp  sang  it  superbly, 
with  a wonderful  command  of  enuncia- 
tion and  tone  tint.  The  audience  com- 
pelled her  to  repeat  it.  ,SIic  sang  the 
Tschaikowsky  songs  in  irrench  and 
nothing  could  have  excelled  Hie  intense 
feeling  she  put  into  tlie  clo.sing  lines 
of  the  second,  "Pendant  le  Bal:’’ 

"Serail  ce  I’aniour,  jt  l’i(,-nore 
.Mais  oui,  ce  doii  etro  I’amoiii'.” 

So.  too,  in  Jensen’s  setting  of  ”\Val- 
I de.sgespracli”  .she  opened  the  treasury 
of  her  tone  color  and  made  marvellous 
effects  witli  iier  treatment  of  .such 
phrases  of  "Du  kemist  mich  wohl"  in 
which  she.  utilized  Hie  wliite  lint  with 
j splendid  re.sults.  Tiiroughout  tlie  re- 
cital her  teclinic  was  such  as  to  excite 
: tlie  warmest  admiration,  f.ir  she  showed 
.cuch  mastery  of  voice  placing,  iu-cathing 
and  nuance  as  to  furnish  to  all  hearers 
■■I.  le.s.son  in  tlie  po.s.sitiilitic.s  of  imn.- 
.-ringing. 

un  the  wlmle  ye.stc relay  was  a day 
to  be  rememlierod  in  th,-  f(.'cord.s  of  a 
remarkably  bu.sy  musical  season.  lAir 
one  thing  the  art  of  such  singers  as 
fliese  two  is  in  itself  a demonstration  of 
I he  justice  of  a beiier  wliieli  has  been 
slowly  forming  in  some  iiraids  here' 
that  ideals  of  vocal  art  are  undergoing 
a refoi'iiiatior.  in  ilio  land.s  in  ivliicii 
German  and  allied  longue.s  .are  spoiteii. 
r.ec.ause  of  this  there  should  be  much 
re.ioicing. 
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The  slii.ger  wa.s  induced  l>y  her  au<li 
;ence  lo  repeal  scverdl  of  her  songs  ami 


Recitals  by  Mesclames  Gerhardt 
and  Culp. 

The  undertone  of  .Vcw  York's  musical 
activity  during  its  season  of  a little  more 
that  five  month.s.  its  basso  osliiw.lo.  to 
bpeak  in  terms  of  th"  art.  is  .somided  b.S 
the  opera  and  the  s\-mphony  concerts. 
.Miove  tliis  cmitiiiuous  and  bfit  slightl,’' 
varied  note  there  is  the  ida.v  nl  Hio 
■■n  eilalisl.s.”  vocal  and  im-trumonial,  who 
might,  if  Uiev  were  Iml  so  mimlcd.  re- 
lieve the  moriotcny  more  than  tliey  vlo- 
‘'I’hey  seem  lo  eome  in  groun-s.  One  week 
pianists  Imld  the  field,  and  as  if  idise.ssed 
Ijy  a desii'e  to  compel  a eomparismi  vvliicfi 
wonlil  seldom  bring  liappiness  to  any  one 
in  its  train  tliey  I'lay  tlie  same  coni- 
nositions.  If  tin  ehniee,  which  this  sea- 
sun  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  Hac’n  s j 
"I’hromatic  Fantasia  and  I'’ngne”  and  j 
Brahms’s  Smiata  in  F minm'  (already  I 
played  twice  and  nndet lined  foe  anothei  ^ 
repetition I.  is  an  act  of  nnconscions  cele-  ■ 
Irathui  ur  m'-re  coincidence,  il  is  an  in-  j 
iteresting  plienomennn  whieli  miglit  invite  | 
'the  attention  of  tlie’  psychologi.st.  It  is  j 
to  lie  found,  linwever,  tlicre  iiavc  lici  n : 
liarullels  in  oiir  orchestral  concerts.  .\n- 
oHiei-  week  cliamlicr  music,  comes  to  th" 
^rnnl  ’’I'lils  week  against  tlic  liackgroimU 
of  fine  .s.v  nipiiony  concerts  and  seven 
operatic  l•eprcse^latlmls  tliere  have  been 
projected  live  song  recitals.  Two  of  lliese 
tooit  placi'  yf-stei’da ; Mr.  Griswold  was 
beard  on  .VIonda.v,  AJme.  Xll.sscil-Btmie  is 


Vesterday-s  singers  ai  c both  iiigmy 
and  Idglily  aeoomplislied.  .ind  it  was  <li.- 
ploi  able  Hiat  the  conci  rts  r.-Hliug  o„  tlie 
.same  day  .lie  pleasure  vviiiidi  ilmy  gave 
could  not  Ije  enjoyed  liy  Hu-  .-ntire  ele- 
ment in  ihe  conininuliy  wlios.-  iiueres’ 
and  affection  gives  out  to  tlnit  r.-tin.-d 
form  of  miisieal  entertainment.  True.  m,c 
recital  took  place  in  the  afternoon  and  tin- 
other  in  tlie  evening,  but  there  aj-e  few 
pel  sons  in  tliis  world  wlio  w-ould  come  to 
listen  to  songs  for  Iwire  tf.)  hours,  with 
only  tliree  hours  lietween  for  rest  and 
refreshment.  Those  who  did  tliis  it  is 
fair,  to  is  fail’  to  assume,  were  con- 
strained by  something  besides  a -desire  to 
be  entertained  and  edified  liy  the  perforn:- 
aiiees  of  tin-  two  artists.  These  artists 
were  Mesdaines  Klena  Gerhardt,  who  sang 
at  Aeolian  Hall  in  the  afternoon,  and 
Julia  Culp,  who  sang  in  the  Carnegie 
room  in  tlie  evening. 

Miss  Gerhardt  followed  an  example  .set 
b.v  Alnie.  (.’ulp  at  her  first  recital  and  de- 
voted her  entire  programme  to  songs  by 
.Schubert.  Scliomaiin  and  Brahms.  ,\11 
through  lier  recital  she  paid  tribute  to 
these  masters  ev'eii  in  Iier  supplementary 
offerings,  but  in  tlie  inevitable  aftei-niatch 
Hie  invoked  al.so  Hugo  IVoIf  ( "Verborgeii- 
heit”)  and  Ricliard  Strauss  C’Stand- 
chen”j.  Her  list  of  songs,  which  con- 
tained a considerable  numbei-  which  were 
familiar  to  only  the  close  students  of 
song  literature,  sucli  as  Scliubert’s  ”Der 
Wanderei'  an  deii  .\Iond”  and  "Vor  meinei- 
■VViege."  .Sciiumaiin’s  "Des  Knaben  Ber- 
glied  and  "Die  KartenlegeVin’  and 
Bralim.s  h "Blinde  Knit.”  was  varied  in 
isentinient,  and,  lilte  her  singing,  grew  in 
|value  and  interest  as  it  went  on.  There 
!tv  as  no  demand  for  a I’epetition  until  the 
end.  when  instead  of  repeating  “Gretchen 
am  i>piiinrad.”  slie  added  "Wohiii?”  To 
unmistakable  calks  she  repeated  Sehu- 
iniann’s  "Provenqalische.s  Leid”  and  “Der 
ISandmann.”  though  neither  of  tliese 
[marked  liigii  water  in  her  performance, 
that  lieing  reached  in  ■’.Mondnacht”  and 
.the  double  unit  ”M'ei‘  iiachte  dich  so 
Kraiilc?”  and  "Alte  Laute.”  Had  .she 
given  heed  to  the  popular  clamor  she 
Plight  liave  repeated  nearly  all  of  the 
'Brahms  songs. 

There  is  nothing  to  add  to  what  has 
beep  said  about  Miss  Gerhardt’s  singing 
It  is  far  from  impeccable  from  a technica 
.point  of  view,  tliough  her  sincerity  o 
I purpose  and  her  possession  of  the  purel; 
personal  quality  called  magnetism  ar 
well  calculated  to  make  the  uncritica 
overloow  her  defects — such  a.s  unwise  ex 
penditure  of  breath  which  at  times  bring 
Iier  to  Hie  verge  of  gasping,  inequality  o 
registers  and  unsteadiness  of  tone.  Thesi 
Ifaults  seem  all  to  be  tbe  outgrowtii  ol 
iier  loo  great  intensity.  Site  is  unwilling 
lo  put  a 'urb^on  Iier  emotional  expres- 
sion for  the  sake  of  pure  musical  beaut.v, 
and  she  therefore  frequeiitly  fails  to  pay 
'all  Uie  i-eveence  one  to  the  composer.  But 
it  is  noteworthy-  tliat  in  hei’  most  passion- 
ate outpourings  she-  neve"  neglects  lier 
duty  to  Hie  part,  and  her  enunciation  of 
the  words  is  as  beautifully  clear  and  dis- 
jtiiict  in  a -song  like  Schiiniami’s  "jeriih- 
jiing.snacht ’ as  in  such  atmosplieric  song.s 
as  those  which  have  been  mentioned  as 
her  finest  achievement  y-esterday.  In  them 
■slip  takes  time  lo  tliink  of  tlie  technical 
things  wliieh  make  for  beautiful  utterance 
and  her  voice  remains,  steady  and  con- 
sistent in  quality'  and  her  intonation 
faultless. 

Mme.  Culp  departed  widely  from  lier 
earlier  procedure  and  gave  so  varied  a list 
of  songs  as  almost  to  destroy  its  con- 
sistency , but  it  widened  tiie  popular 
knowledge  of  her  capabilities  and  in- 
creased tlie  popular  adniiration  of  her 
ailistic  gifts  and  graces.  She  sang 
Beetlioven’s  romance  "Adelaide”  (a 
man’s  song  and  one  of  tlie  battle  liorse.s 
of  the  chief  of  romance  singer.s— Mario, 
wlio  liad  it  on  Ills  iTotraninies  on  ids  lost 
visit  to  tlie  United  States,  some  forty 
years  ago),  but  also  the  old  Scotch  folk- 
song r-aitlifu’  Jolmie,”  witli  Beethoven’s 
accompaniment.  Siie  sang’  l.iszfs  inor-- 
or  less  familiar  "Hs  muss  cin  Wundei- 
liares  sein.”  and  also  I.is  ”.\ngislin  dal 
j biondo  crin”;  two  songs  by  T.scliaikowsy 
j(in  >'reneh);  I.i'iwo’s  setting  of  ”I.)ir 
jAsra,’  whicli  is  generally  known  m.ly 
j in  Biibinstein’.s  setting,  and  .len.sen's 
I setting  of  ”\Valdesgesi)riicli”  vvliieli  i.s 
pojHilarly  associatid  onl.v  witli  Schu- 
mann’s music.  Of  four  .--on.gs  by  I U"go 
M uif.  one  was  a newcomer  in  loenl  lists— 

” I reVet  cin.  Iiolier  Ki-ieger.”  but  iu-r  ni"st 
delightful  no  vvconlrilmiion  wa.s  a piquant 
litlle  song  by  the  h.Hladist  Howe,  be- 
gimiing  ”.\i;i(iehen  sind  wie  dei  \\  iiid.” 
suiig  with  ,1  piquant  hnnio;'  that  iion"  l.ut  , 
a Si-mbrieli  cuuM  .-  pi.il.  Indeed,  it  .snnnd- 1 
« 'I  lor  all  till-  world  as  if  ji  W"i-e  riii;>ling 
nut  of  Hm  incninpiirnble  thnian 

Again  .Mine.  cul|.  . y.-mplilli-d  nil  that  h- ' 
finest.  Iiigiii'st  and  tinesi  in  llie  ail  oft 
■song  .singing-  exenqdlilen  II  i,i  sneli  ,i  [ 
mannei-  llmt  an  adeqiiat'-  ilesc>  iplion 


add  .some  e\lrit  iiniiibnrs.  to  have  a liearing  to-night,  and  All.ss  W'lnhl  tie  in  danger  o fi 'inning  art  intn  a 
Wins  as  dslcd  liy  Erlnh  Wolf,  yvlni  'Teyte  and  M Clement  to-morrow. 
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'chamber  music 

at  two  concerts 

The  Adete  Margulies  Trio  and  Max 
Jacobs  Quartet  Are  Heard  in 
Attractive  Programmes. 

Two  chamber  mu.«lc  orsranlzaUons  araw 
subscription  concerts  Ia.«t  night,  and  in- 
terest in  this  form  of  oonrposltioii  was 
ample  attested  br  the  pretsen^of  large 
audience-s.  ) ^ ^ 

In  Aeoliah  «an  the  Adele  Margulies 
Trio  pre.«ented  an  Interesting  programme 
while  the  Max  Jacobs.  Quartet  at  Oarnegij 


Ijycetim  brought  out  for  the  first  time 
suite  for  plajto  and  violin,  in  addition  U 
playing  (luartels  iPY  M|niialssohn  aii<| 
Beethoven. 

Brahms’  C majot  trio,  Xlr.  Xaver  Schar- 
wenka’.s  Sonata  for  ’cello  and  piano  and 
Mr.  P.  K.  I.ange-Xluller'K  Trio  in  P minor 
comprised  the  programme  of  the  Adeld 
.Margulle.s  Trio,  and  Mr.  Leo  Schulz,  ’cel- 
list, carried  off  the  principal  honors.  His 
placing  throughout  was  the  foundation  for 
.Mi.-s  .Margulies  and  .Mr.  Uclitenberg,  both 
of  wlioin  were  disposed  to  be  t Uifle 
flighty.  There  were  times  when  Xlr.'| 
IJchtenberg's  violin  was  not  <4Ulte  on  the 
key  and  'Mi.s.s  Margulies  too  often  over- 
balanced the  trio  by  aocenttiating  the 
piano  parts. 

Mr.  Irwin  B.  rlassell.  pianist,  was  the 
a.sslsting  artist  with  liie  -Max  .lacob.s  Quar- 
tet and  with  Mr.  Jacob.s  conrblned  to  give 
the  (lottiieg-Xorren  suite  a careful  read- 
ing. It  made  a favorable  Impres-sioii  on 
the  audience. 


oTf??^aV  to  he  wise  and  right:  hut  tlv* 
nixies  might  he  kept  out  of  sight  u.iul 
tliev  arc  vailed  by  the  music  which  s>m- 
holi7.es  them,  for  thus  arc  Wagner  s artis- 
tic purposes  and  methods  made  plain. 
And  why  should  Froh-the  gentle  Froh. 
tile  god  of  summertime,  the  representa- 
tive of  peace  in  the  old  Teuton  s thcog- 
on'-  wander  about  with  a spear  as  if  he 
wore  about  to  join  l.andgravc  Hermans 
hoar  himl.  Froh  did  have  a sword  m one 
„f  the  old  mythical  tales,  hut  it  it  as  a 
gift  and  through  U iiossessed  miraculous 
powers,  he  oared  so  little  for  it  that  he 
gave  it  to  SUirnin  when  he  sent  him  a- 
wooing  to  Herd,  wherefore  he  '’e'' 
c.asy  prev  to  Surtur  in  the  great  battle 
of  Uagnarok.  Why  not  he  heedful  of 
such  details?  They  have  a charm  for 
tliose  who  have  made  a study  of  the 
mvths  whi-h  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tetalogy.  H would  cost  nothing  except 
a small  expenditure  of  thouglit. 

The  most  gratifying  features  of  the  per- 
formance were  those  which  also  signalized 
last  season’s  performance  of  the  prologme 
—the  fine  singing,  acting  and  appearance 
of  Mme.  Matzinauer  as  Fii.ska.  the  w 

conceived  and  well  n oHoh 

Bnrriaii,  the  thrice  admirable  Albeucli 
and  -Mime  of  -Messrs.  Goritz  and  I.eis.s, 
the  ingratiating  music  of  ’“c'  '■epresenta- 
tives  of  the  Hhine  Uaughters  Miss 
Sparkes.  Mine.  -^Iten  ami  Miss  Mnlloid 
the  beauty  of  Mme.  Homer's  voice  and 
song  as  lOrda  and  the  ample  ami  dignlhed 
iniper.sonation  of  Wotan  -by  Mr  Meil. 
finally,  tne  salisl’avtory  work  of  the  oi- 
chestra  under  -Mr.  Hertz. 

In  the  evening  the  Woduesd.ry  suh- 


hduse  might  be  more  signlflcunt  were 
it  not  that  natives  of  this  country 
alsroccupying  many  of  the  seats  of 
honor  in  German  and  Austrian  opera 

house_^^^r^^  Hertz,  oonduclor;  Edward 
Siedte.  technical  director,  and  the  stage 
manager,  Anton  Schcrtel.  must  go  the 
first  honors  of  yesterdays  shccessfuii 
Of  hievement.  Xo  matter  winat  thCj 
Sers  may  do  in  ’’Rheingold”  the! 
Whole  thing  vs  bound  to  fall  preUy  flat 
if  the  mechanism  s haUln„  and 


JJetropoTfffih  Opera  Souse  a somewhat! 
less  speculative,  and  hazardous  undertak-l 
ing  than  it  has  been  for  some  years.  Tha 
opera  tvas  giveir  last  evening  for  the  firsta 
time  this  season,  obviously  for  the  be-l 
Hoof  of  the  new  soprano,  who  is'  the  firsu 
singer  of  her  hind  who  has  shown  her] 
ability  there  to  cope  with  thi.s  music  ade-j 
quately  since  the  departure  of  Mme.  Sem-j 
brich.  Miss  TIempel  sang  the  music 
brilliantly  and  with  a greater  power  and] 
richness  of  voice  than  she  has  sliown  at 
any  time  since  she  came.  She  has  like- 
wise ideas  about  the  dramatic  impersona- 
tion of  Verdi's'  heroine  that  resulted 

4 t ^ i ^^4  I t-xf  /-i  ^ 1-1- 


•T  the.  mechanism  is  haitiug  anu  luc  Vcrdi  s' heroine  that  resulted  m 

^ not  authorita-  the  injection  of  a good  deal  of  anima- 
mus^cai  tion  into  her  scenes.  It  was  a robust 

ticely  controlled.  MoHtoftiie.  i determintNd  Violetta  that 'began  the 


have  bTen‘ heard  in“tbVsame  roles  be- 
Le'and  their  impersonations  call  tor 
no  extended  record. 

Tt  ought  to  be  said,  hp-wever,  ^ •' 

Burrian  has  further  el»^ed 
■with  fine  musical  ince^([i||ce,  an 
hnpersonatlon  showed 
ment  The  three  Rhine  datightei. . . 
Snarke.s  Alten  and  Mulford.  sang^  ox- 
ScS.  and  Mrs.  Homer  delivered  the 
warning  of  Rrda  with 
oressiveness.  A special  -word  of  men 
Uon.  too.  is  due  to  Basil 
Fafner  was  the  best  we  recall  In  Metro 
1 nolitan  performances  of  this  diaina. 

Mme  Matzenauer  is  too  Intelligent  an 

I t'„  d.  anything  ta  » ' 

; manner,  and  her  Fncka  tvas  Meu 
piannLl  and  executed.  The  others  placed 
admirable  accomplishment 


lion  lllio  Il»*l  IL  WiiJ5  a ivuunu 

and  determined  Violetta  tliat  'began  the 
play:  and  presented  with  a good  deal  of 
dramatic  power  and  variety  of  expres-, 
Sion.  The  variety  hardly  included  much 
finesse,  however,  and  it  was  a Teutonic 
heroine  rather  than  a Gallic  one.  In  tlie 
last  scones  there  was  the  sugge-stion  of 
pathos  and  depth  of  feeling.  Miss  Hem- 
peJ’s  singing  of  the  coloratura  ■airs  that 
fall  to  lier  share  in  the  opera  was  ad- 
mirable in  Us  brilliancy  and  incisiveness 
and  the  accuracy  wltli  which  the  vocal 
ornaments  were  executed. 

Mr.  XTmberto  MacNez,  who  was  the  A1 
fredo,  did  little  to  heighten  the  estima- 
tion that  has  been  formed  of  him  from 
his  former  aiipearances.  Ills  voice  lacked 
color  and  vitality,  and  his  action  showed 
little  flexibility  or  reso'.irce.  Mr.  Amato’s 
singing  as  Giorgio  Germont  was  splen- 
didly resonant.  Mr.  Stuoanl  conducted. 
The  personages  were  clothed  in  this  per- 
formance in  the  mixture  of  ancient  and 
modern  costume  that  has  become  tradi- 
tional in  the  opera:  the  heroine  appear- 
ing in  the  latest  models,  the  others  in 


- , not'  eighteenth  century  garb.  Better  things 

except  Miss  Curtis,  whose  -voice  wa  attempted  in  New  York; 

auite  equal  to  the  demands  of  Heias  , . 

quiLe  w til  STfeat 


‘fa /I-  T> 

operatic  Contrasts  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan. 

The  vosrnopoiitani.sm  of  opera  as  pre- 
seiiU'd  by  the  -Metropolitan  Opera  com- 
pany could  scarcely  have  been  shown  in 
a more  striking  light  than  it  was  yes- 
terda.v.  it  wa.s  a day  of  contrasts— con- 
trasts of  languages,  contracts  of  sub- 
jects, contrasts  of  styles,  contrasts  also  of 
audiences. 

In  the  afternoon  ' Has  Rheingold  ' re- 
ceived tliat  one  and  only  performam-e 
V.  nich  is  necessary  to  justify  tlie  man- 
.agerial  pieience  of  an  annual  prc.sentaiion 
of  Wagm  r's  .Xibelnng  tetralogv  in  c>  cli- 
cal  form,  .t  week  will  elapse  between  the 
prologue  and  the  beginning  of  tire  ti  age- 
dy,  whicii.  under  some  circumstances.  I 
might  lie  disturbing.-  but  under  existing 
Cl nuiition.s  is  so  onl.v  to  that  fraction  of 
ilip  public  (a  very  small  fraction)  which 
attends  the  subsrrii'tion  performances  as 
writ  as  these  special  affairs  arranged  lor  > 
the  benefit  of  the  lovers  of  agnei  s ait 
V,  lio  are  more  numerous  outside  the  list 
cf  subscribers  tlian  in.  'I  lieso  '^^agnelites 
are  again  a host,  as  they  were  twcnt.i  - • 
five  yi  ars  ago.  Th-y  tilled  the  house  yes-  ' 
terday  and  listened  with  an  intensity-  of  j 
interest  such  as  can  onl.v  be  seen  | 
at  tlie  lioliday  ’■I’aisifal"  functions,  j 
,\nd  at  the  end  of  two  and  a j 
lialf  hours  of  uninterrupted  attention  ! 
tliey  stoinicd  to  call  the  performers  • 
liefore  the  cuitain  again  and  again.  It 
was  a srateful  andienee.  and  one  which 
on  the  day  after  is  not  likely  to  have 
nmeh  .symiiatliv-  witli  critiral  cavillings  at 
|■(■o^nr^s  of  a iicrformance  which  gave 
them  so  much  pleasure.  .\nd  yet  it  ought 
lo  he  said  in  their  own  interest,  and  for 
tlie  sake  of  the  work  itself,  that  it  would 
'll  •91-i'il  if  all  the  W.agiierian  dramas  were 
-n'ojecteo  to  a rigid  revision  and  nen 
-t.ulv  from  the  bottom  up  before  thev' 
are  given  again.  Tlnat  shabby  rainbow  is 
calculated  to  get  onto  the  nerves  of  ev."ii 
those  who  do  not  profess  to  he  perfect 
VVagnerites,  and  with  such  fair  .stage  fur- 
niture for  tlie  opening  scene  it  is  really 
a pity  that  the  purely  decorative  music  is 
not  penniited  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
features  of  the  eanging  pictiiie.  A clearer 
purpose  ought  to  he  given  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  nixies,  now  that  the  mechani- 
cal devices  for  regulating  those  move- 
nienis  are  so  perfect.  Throughout  tlio 
-,ene  there  ought  to  he  synchronism  be- 
rween  word  and  mu.sio  and  action,  as  we 
■lad  it  in  the  long  ago.  when  the  - iimher- 
sonic  apparatus  deviseil  for  the  first  Da> 
ruth  festival  was  still  in  use.  Tt  is  all 
in  vain  to  plead  for  a return  to  the  poet- 
composer'.s  original  purpose  of  suggesting 
Wotan's  creative  thou.ght  concerning  a 
race  of  demigods  and  their  equipment  with 
a magic  sword  by  the  music  in.stead  of  a 
flourish  of  a.  sword  of  evil  instead  of  di- 
vine origin,  for  on  that  point  Bayreuth 
has  spoken  and  it  is  easier  to  follow  and 


uai  Lu  y-kkx  v*v,. 

music.  The  orchestra 
skill  and  Mr.  Hertz 

. ■ , dynamic  climaxes  for  passages  xvhich 

svVi'hers  filled  tlie  chairs  vacated  by  fhej  did  not  ^^a  ’TraviaTsh^  which 

■vvagneritos  and  were  entertained  with  m the  evening 

performance  of  "l.a  Traviata,  ui  vvhr  h had  enjoyed  A vvell  ea  of 

Miss  Henipel  played  the  jiart  ol  Mo 
htta  Her  impersonation  was  original  in 
sonic  respects,  hut  not  iiraisewovth.lv 
so.  The  fad  of  costumins  tlie  opeiaj 
in  the  period  of  Dumas's  "I-a  Dame, 
anx  faniillias."  which  was  taken  up  i 
few  vears  ago  was  abandoned,  and  a re- 
turn' made  to  eighleeiith  century  style, 
by  all  but  Miss  Hnmpel,  wno  exercise, 
the  prima  donna's  right  to  dress  as  sh 
pleased,  and  amazed  the  audience  with 
a suceession  of  light  gowns,  such  as  had 
never  been  seen  on  the  Metropolitan  stage 
henire.  ' Her  appearance  and  the  mark  of 
distinction  in  her  singing  in  the  lust  a- 
luilliant  in  tom  and  execution,  but  singu- 
larly and  aggress.vHy  bold,  made  sym- 
pathv  with  the  frail  heroine  a feeling  o. 
slow  orowth:  but  she  conquered  lu  tliej 
sheer  beauty  of  her  voice,  its  power,  andi 
the  technical  finish  of  her  vocahation. 

Fnthusiaslic  plaudits  rewarded  her  aller| 
every  fail  of  the  curtain.  Signor  Macnez, 

■IS  \lfredo.  was  scarcely  an  adequate  torn-  uvujr,  o --  - - 

pardon  of  the  lady  and  Signor  Amato,  Opportuaities  for  vocal  these  worn  by 

et  iw  was  kindlv  received  by  an  mdul-  eantilcna.  _ , .ef  cm,,  .sarnrla 

■ H.  F.  K. 


nave  iwice  ucci,  cs.-r,, 

once  when  the  costumes  really  belonging 
to  the  period  of  the  opera— that  of  the 
'30’s  of  the  last  century— and  again  when 
those  of  the  present  time  were  used. 


gent  audience. 

J tJzW  j 

Tlie  annual  representations 

Pheingold.”  rarely  attracts  as  many 

■‘r  rXs  a^  the  later  dramas,  there  wa.s. 
iiersons  as  uie  -s^-hich  sat 

an  audience  of  huge  size. 
through  the  performance  in  aeeji  inter 
The  preparations  for  this  produc- 
Hon  ot  “hJ  Rheingold-’  were  manl- 
Icstlv  made  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
the  only  regrettable  incident  w;as  thel 
of  .ho  ..lohow  “ ““'”“"5 
valley  of  the  Rnmc  with  its  =,iorj  , 

'^°This  particular  tiling  has  been  failing- 
Ht  L^-tnt  times  in  the  Metropolitan 
for  so  many  vears  that  the  suggestion  lS| 
now  and  here  offered 

the  the 

IL'thUig  sav-  mafthlt 

;ii?hr  wii"atLrd"o  hmsmess  there- ^ 

other  respect.s  the  pictorial  pre- 
senLuon  of  the  drama  admtr^ile 
The  f were  ‘aTmuch°  hlusion 

TtlTmusiTof  M-agner  will  permit  Wotan_^ 
^ TToiiv-  where  heavv  scenery  has  to  proh 

Jo  ™lo«  h'W'o  «•  ,>“«;!  SM, 

son,e  nolo.  1.  t.ouM  ,«  M 

heard. 


had  enjoyed  a well  earned  vacation,  wo.,  veixil’g  ramiimr 

restored  to  the  stage.  The  absence  of  (^u^^fuines.s  has  been  allowed  to  langalsh 
the  work  is  to  be  explained  by  the  want  revived  at  tha  Metro- 

of  a leading  soprano  capable  of  smgmg  ^,,5. 

music  of  this  type.  R gently  was  dona  to  give  further  oppor- 

role  and  stage.  -But  Hempal’s  singing  Powers,  and  in  the  role 

not" excite  much  enthusiasm  b>  ^f  Violetta  ,«he  was  liked  better  than  in 
her  singing  Mme.  Tetrazini  was  the  y other  part  she  has  sung  here.  e 
aTest  Soprano  to  arouse  public  enthusi- „ lof.  wasadmirahly  sung,  and  , 
as  the  Bady  of  the  Camellias,  and  she  charged  the  , 

the  return  of  Verdi’s  o'A  U the  •Sempre  Uber”  was  fine  In  its  jubilation. 

Metropolitan  was  a ^member  hut  her  .singing  of  it  was  not  marked  by  ^ 

advent, of  Frieda  Hempel  as  a mem  feats  of  agSUty  or  of  highj 

^M^LrHZpefpIacedde.scriptlvecom-^  so  her  Hearers  were  only , 

a * at  51  rlisa.dvanta.gf"  in  one  respect  xnoderately  entliuslastio, 

1 ^y  singing  the  music  nearly  always  as  Hempel  made  Violetta  in  e sec- j 

1 R wa^  written.  She  introduced  no  ^ pathetic  figure,  \ ocaily 

' original  embelli.shraents  into  the  f ^ the  third  act,  after  which 

"rffand  cahaletta  of  the  first  ach  In;^:  recaUed  many  Ume^  ^ 

^hp'  siibseau€*znt  acts  Tioleitfy,  reived  a lot  ol  flowers.  de- 

put  dissipation  behind  her,  e-schews  all  gloo/well  wim 

fiorituri  and  lives  u life  of  <iomestic.^,dedly  modern  and  did 

fPiirtilena.  Opportunities  >for  vocal  these  , audien<ifc  by  wearing 

meclalities  arc  confined  to  the  first  ijriUiaTits,  whli^h  showed  to 

1'““  "it  loro  . lol"  on, I •'S«”'<“'So*,Sr.Sv...M.,  .«.nW  >"  * 

Hempel  approached  the  role  o^’^'^MrJ'Maonez  sang -Mfredo  gracefu^ 

V tine  wXa  niaiilfest  determination  yoioe  was  scaively  third 

wore  a most  effective  evening  gown  act.  When  Um  cu.U^^ 

of  contemporaneous  fashion  in  the  midsU  = ^ ^antre  of  the 

zf  ti'ir*  ntiier  old  style  erHi^stunies,  but  tnis.t  th^n  ar^>pe  his  way  m. 

i’lberty  may  be  forgiven.  She  looked  the ^r^^lt^anV 
part  mid  that  ought  to  be  enough.  Her  ,.f,i  pnovenza.  Mr.  Sturanl 

«inMng  of  the  whole  first  act  was 
in  f-alt  blooded  tone,  with  immense  -, 

IniovLcv.  and  with  artistic  attention  | 
to  tiie  meaning  of  the  text.  It  -was  a , 

-enuinelv  good  and  enjoyable  treat- 
ment  of  "the  act  and  it  riiade  a prepara- 
tion for  a characterization  which  was 
consist^itlv  carried  out.  The  music 

of  the  role  has  been  more  brilhantly  ^ g ng,\jm,y 

sung  in  New  York  ok,  many  occasions. 

hut  Miss  Hempel  ought  to  make  tIieA  they  were  annual  meuijg&rs  or  ta  1 

Traviata”  worth  some  repe  ions  1 Phllharmonlo  Society  ttas 

the  course  of  ^'’l^pthe^'easy  to  believe  matter  of  gratification  to  the  large  aud  ■ 
intense  devotion  to  enoe  which  attended  the  ae.mnd  privat 
Alfredo  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Macnez,  oon.-ert  of  the  orchestra  in  the  ballroom  < 
who  was  colorless  and  uninteresting,  W’aldorf-A.storla  last  night  an 

Mr  Amato  was  the  Germont  a.nd  of  jp.,  Fauer  play  the  plan 

his  delivery  of  the  fainiliar  air,  concert  was  tha  of  its  onaraei* 
.-O  T,vr.venza  ” was  warmly  applauded,  season.  Both  w ere  pieaente.l  : ^ 

Me  Anii-ani  ’ conducted  the  perform-  eoiiiplla.ioe  with  a wish  exprt-sse.t  by  ti 
Mr.  Stuiani  00.  ^ Pulitzer  lu  hl.s  will. 


Second  Pulitzer 
Concert  Is  Giver 
by,  Philharmoni 


ance. 


.Hermann  Weiii 
.William  HinshaW: 

r . - ^ Lambert  Mui’imy 

•••A /«..  .Carl  Durvianl 

. . . .a  ■ ■ ■ -ix-i-  'RXt/  ^ . .otto  Goruz 


...Otto  Goritz 
....Ubert  Keis 
Herbert  Witherspoon 


. asolt  ..a. -.  ...  .Basil  RuysUael 

)ard«  ..  ___  nf  Ffjfner  . // 

Musically  the  .Production  was  on^  y mka 


Musically  vne  , ^ nolitan  stage,  Freia  Louise  no..,-, 

the  most  e\en  the  -le  i There  w Lenora  Sparkes 

has  enloyed  in  vecent  seasons,  liiere  y^.^gunde  pella  AU-,n 

^nrticular  impersonations  of  ■Wellgunde  .....Florence  Multor,^ 

have  been  particuiai  p offered  hv  F'ossmide  .-.■h;;,,. 

rvrrs.;:rai?nSUj.o  - 

recall  any  performance  in  which  We 


candumor',' Alfred  Hertz. 

7 1' 

Violetta 


late  .Toseph  Pulitzer  lu  hl.s  will. 

With  the  bequast  of  Jl.tWO.tXKl , which.  1 ] 
gave  -to  tha  HhilUarmonle  soclt-ty,  was  a; ! 
pressed  The  desire  tliat  two  concerts 
given  for  tlie  annual  nu-mbors,  ’i'he  fir 
was  of  su,''h  interest  lliar  more  than  fo, 
hundred  requests  for  extra  tickets  we 
„asu  i.u,-,..—  received  by  Mr.  h’elix  i.elfela.  the  ma 
MargaVeie  Matzenauer  laat  night.  Tlie  le.suU  was 

Curtis  .taxed  the  oapaolty  of  t 

ballroom,  and  It  gave  the  etosest  atta 
Tl^  to  the  programme,  whl.ih  contain 
oim  novelty.  Mr.  Frledrlah  Gerpshelp 
toiiepoemT  Rra.u.r.  ' The  work  w 

well  tdcelved,  for'Air,  tsemsheim,  writl 
in  the  midst  of  an  age  which  is  etratni 
for  nett  orchestral  effr.  ,s,  has  not  01- 


. .Vera  Curtis 
Louise 


.Frieda  Hempel 


W'ere  more  e-v-  vio],.tta  M.mibi'Ui'K  mr  iio«  .,1  y- 

uanous  r''jrcpether  in  a con-.  Flora  ■'  Miirle  MaUfeld  looked  the  essential , Of  melo.ly 

cellently  brought  tog  of  the  .t’mberto  Marnez  pauer  showed  aiiothc 

certed  expression  of  the  conten.  - /^ifredo T»nsnuaic  Amato  . ^ _ p,.T,o,oi\e,i.,v.  a-v,, 


ii.iut... kVV  Fauer  showed  aiiothor  phase  ' 

g“o  GoiAioni; ; la  his  talent  - consistency.  The  hlB-h  «t.  - 

scene.  , , ,hat  Gastonc VincVniio  UoKchigliHU  darU  ho  sot  on  * 

Interesting  again  was  the  tact  Bai*one  ..pt^rnara  Bepuo  vv’^as  mf^ntatueti  in  hia  liit<  i 

■oTSeT.".r.S»  - rn?,,;,“.'n  r,„  ,„.onc.  M..., F,*  H™.-  ^ U.  .I-  > 

German.^  and  one  to  an  Engh&^“ 

Miss 


n'lght  interf,  f 
TI 
ire  I 


seven  were  allotted  fo  ,i,„  -preda  Ilempel  in^  a had  rdght  in 

Of  the  other  ^ev-en  six  were  a Metropolitan  Opcral  ;?Ser  with  thatv  tone  ,r  .pirlt. 

German.^  and  one  to  an  Rng  companv  of  the  Me  of  played  Wagner  s ‘T.,,isl  - Overti 

Miss  Sparkes.  The  prommeiice  ol  the^  V 

.Vmerican  clemeiil  in  the  local  ope-a]  iraviata  u 1 _ v. 


lime.  Niessen-Stone 
is  Heard  in  Eecital 

•yzz^Soprano  Gives  Equal^Attehtion 
to  Score  and  Enunciation  in 
Varied  Programme. 

-Niessen-Stoue.  tlie  well-known 


H 


iiizo-soprano,  g-ave  dier  animal  song 
ital  last  evening  at  Aeolian  Hall, 
pi'ograiiiine  contained  old  and  new 
■J  ipositioiis.  l^der,  ballaj3s  and  oper- 

fl.r.slnger  fS 

t of  equal  importance  with  the 
;e  and  her  clear  enunciation  of  the 
■ds  was  as- great  a delight  to  her 
••  *®nce  as  was  her  ample  production 
,j|ffhe  notes. 

sang'  a group  oJ’  compositions 
Mozart.  T-oewe.  Schubert  and  Gus- 
Nahler  in  German.  English  songs 
^'^ytfarion  Bauer  and  Beach,  and  other 
-"4bers  by  Rachmaninoff.  Gretsch- 
off  and  Moussorgsky. 


iDlos  in  Philharmonic  Con- 
certs  in  the  Long  Ago. 

I[n  the  tenth  evening  subscription  con- 
it  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  last 
ght  (a  ver.v  delightful  affair,  whicli  will 
• repeated  this  afternoon  in  Carnegie 
all)  Mr.  Xavier  Reiter  played  a concerto 
I French  hoin  by  Mozart.  'I'liere  were 
her  features,  of  course,  all  of  them 
easant  to  the  ear,  but  none  quite  .so  mi- 
lalifiedly  cliarming,  for  a numiier  of  rea- 
ms, a.s  this  concerto,  which  nut  only 
led  the  hearers  with  ingenuous  deliglit. 

It.  no  doubt,  served  a good  educational 
irpose  in  permitting  the  audieiiee  in 
arn  wliat  one  of  the  mosi  lovabl,’ 
id  useful  instiuments  in  the  oreliestra 
and  the  nature  of  the  niusie  whicli  is 
itive  to  it.  Mozart  wrote  four  concertos 
r the  horn  and  a rondo  between  1772  and 
i6.  all  for  an  old  friend  of  his  latlier'.s, 
ho  was  a liorn  player  in  Salzhurg  when 
I'-  eoniposer  was  a bo.\-,  and  whose  ae- 
.w|iaintaiice  he  renewed  when  lie  found 
111  a clieese  monger,  hut  still  a virtiniso 
I his  instrument,  when  he  went  to 
ienna  after  being  literally  kicked  out  of 
aors  by  the  |irinee  archbishop's  ehani-, 

1 lain,  'I'his  horn  idayer  was  named 
seph  l.eiitgeb,  who,  from  all  accounts, 
fj  th  all  his  musical  skilly  was  .so  inuch 
M f a good  natured  ignorumns  in  all  other 
11  lings  that  Mozart,  even  while  composing 
irlos  for  liim.  eouhr  not  help  lilliiig  his 
ein-es  with  glosses,  all  numerous  and 
tniie  in  such  questionable  taste  that  Uiey 
annol  be  quoted  here. 

It  may  serve  a piirpu.se  ns  illustiallng 
nil  what  ease  lie  wrote  tho.se  horn  cim-  , 
I jertos  (which,  however,  are  still  models 
•tf  what  liorn  music  should  be)  to  quntc 
t mue  of  the  inargjnal  notes  with  wliicli 
le  embellislied  one  of  tlie  concertos, 
le.ittered  through  the^oueerto  in  Italian 
hey  lead  tints  when  |nit  into  Ireo  and  j 
olloquial  I'higlish  and  contemporary  j 
dang;  "To  you.  Signor  Ass- With  animn-  ; 
m ion.— Quick:— Get  a move  on  you  — 
{ravo!— Get  along!— Courage.— 1 lave  you 
' inished  already?— Beast!— Hravo,  poor 

-iittle  fellow.— It  is  to  laugh!- llelp!— 1-eL 
;t.s  breathe  a little.— Korwa rd.  forward!-- 
I'his  goes  better.— What,  not  ended  yet?- 
)h.  infamous  pig!— Ah.  how  graceful!— 
lear  little  ass!- 11a!  ha!  hal— Now  I 
-reathe  again.— Play  it  in  ttine.  at  least.— 
•^Biavo! — Eriira! — You  havi*  conic  lo  an- 
iilliio.i'  me  for  the  fourth  lime,  thank  God 
I fur  the  last. — 1 1-eg  of  you. — Oh,  mala- 
Jeltol — And  a uravura,  loo. — Ah.  the  tri'l 
if  a sinner,— Finished?— Thank  lieaven, 
■nongh.  enough!" 

The  reference  to  the  fourth  lime,  per- 
il,tps  also  the  trill,  wouUl  seetn  to  indi- 
e.ite  that  I hese  glosses  were  written  In  the 
; ore  of  the  concerto  in  B Mat,  which  Mr. 
Frdter  played  last  night,  whleli  In  its  final 
luiiflo  et.’hoe.s  the  ' old  htinling  mu.sic 
whii  li  I lie  French,  encoimiged  Uy  their 
I i .11  se- 111!  i ng  kings,  ilevehiped  to  sueli  a 
idor  rree  as  to  win  for  It  a iMace  in  the  or- 
5|  . e stra  I wherefore,  no  donht,  it  came  to 
he  known  as  the  Fremh  horn  In  Kngliind. 
llioi'gh  still  heatitifnlly  called  the  "forest 
hull!"  (Wahlhorni  in  Herniariy.  Mr. 
Ileiier  did  not  phl^  the  old  "natural" 
horn  of  -Mozartii  da>,  hut  a valve  horn, 
f.i  which  reassn  there  was  some  loss  of 
.1,  lio  lerlstlc  horn  tone  ninfanillhir  to 
na-  I modern  .arsi,  hiii  a gain  in  rlear 
, of  exeeutlon.  I(e  i..  a MnC  ai  tlsl,  a ; 

. I.  Uiiirw  who  imve  listened  to  him  for 
ai  ",  the  .Metropolitan  Oper.i  llouo-, 
I .Seldl^  oik^Mra  Mid  tFe  |•hllllal■ 
I p ooh  soelel.v.  h,  wh.isr.  hirt.ii  he  Iih-- 
siiiQB  tftt  iiilcent  or  Ml. 
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and-  his  playing  gave  great  pleasure  last  ■ 
night.  Tlie  otiier  numbers  on  the  pro-  | 
amme  were  Gluck's  overtrure  to  ",\1- 
ccsle  " (whitdi  is  not  a good  concert  piece 
Willi  its  solemn  Ireautyl.  Tsehaikowsky’s 
"Romeo  and  .Inliet"  and  Goldmark's  "Rus- 
tic Wedding”  s>  mphony. 

I.s  the  Philharmonic  Society  as  it  pro- 
ceeds into  the  third  generation  of  itr 
e.xiatenoe  returning  to  some  ^f  tlio  prin 
eiples  of  programme  making  whicli  eliar 
aolerized  the  first  forty  years  of  its  his 
toiy?  The  recent  inclusion  of  an  ov,  rt 
ure  by  Rossini  in  one  of  its  scliemeal 
taken  in  connection  v ith  last  night's  per- 
formance would  si-eni  to  point  that  way. 
Iffom  its  foundation  in  I812  up  to  the 
end  of  Carl  Bergmann's  artistic  diroctiou 
of  the  society  in  I'ebriiary,  187ti.  not  only 
were  the  solo  features  of  a very  varied 
eharacter.  but  it  was  the  manifest  polic.v 
of  tlie  society's  dii-ectors  to  afford  its 
meniters  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  as 
solo  performers,  .\inon,g  tlie  playei-s  in 
the  earlier  years  tliere  were  a nuinber 
of  e.xcellent  artists,  like  X.  c.  mil  ami 
.1.  .Voll.  violin;  .Ylexander  P,oueher.  violin- 
cello;  I’.  Eltz.  bassoon;  X.  Kiefer, 
clarinetist,  and  netny  .Schmitz,  horn. 

I Thesi-  men  and  their  assoeiate.s  intro- 
iduced  some  good  ehamher  music  into  the 
jirogrammes  at  the  ver.v  beginning  of  tlie 
society's  career,  hut  ilie  taste  e.\liihited 
in  the  choice  of  lltinmiel's  i|uintet  in  D 
minor,  for  pianoforte  and  strings,  in  the 
first  season,  and  Beeliioven's  septet,  in 
tlie  second,  was  not  always  maintained. 

It  was  not  long  befoie  l.ouis  .Sehreiber 
was  iilaying  pieces  of  l-.is  own  eoniiiosi- 
tion  on  the  cornet-il-idston,  the  liistins 
1 father  and  sons)  were  edif.x  ing  the  iiuhlir 
with  a Iranseription  from  "l.ueia  di  l.nm- 
mermoor."  for  four  sax  horms;  ,\l  ■=.  Bost- 
wiek  was  sin.ging'  "The  Happy  Birdling." 
with  fifitp  obligato,  a duet  for  two  cm  nets 
foiiiid  a Ida,,'  on  the  pm.graninie,  ami  .1. 

A.  Kyle  and  W.  'I',  Giueuevcil  pla,'>'ed  u 
I "Uialogo  hrillatitp."  by  Boehsa,  for  Hut, 
and  clarinet.  The  horn  enlere,!  Hn-  li-'t.- 
as  a solp  inslrmnonl  (otitside  of  the  "h- 
: senihles  referred  loi,  wlien  llarr.i  Selimilv 
Jdaypil  a concertino,  by  i<’,iehs.  on  Xo- 
I vemher  !'■;,  ]S.-,o.  Some  tliere  will  he  amon.g 
the  very  old  snbsmtbi-is  to  the  Philhar- 
nionii-  eoneerts  who  will  remember  the 
litlle  obi  gmitleman  -if  not  seated  among 
the  ida.vers  on  the  platform,  standing  at 
the  iloor  III  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
|an,l  Carnegb'  Hall.  pla,i,ll\  walohiiig  the 
■gailioriiig  audienee:  fm  .Mr.  SchnlUz, 

[alter  In-  cease. I his  aolivit.v  as  a per- 
lornier.  was  treasurer  of  the  soeiety  I'roni 
ix.vi  to  Mm;;.  Ile  repoaterl  the  concertino 
in  IS.Yt;.  and  in  ISi;2  play.-d  "Ha  .Solitude," 
a noctiinie.  , eonipo-cd  tor  him  b,\  Tlieo- 
dore  Kisfelii.  then  director  of  the  soeiety. 
Between  Hies,-  dales,  with  S.  Knaehel.  he 
ida.ied  a "Duo  eoneei-tante,  for  two  horns 
and  orohestra.  on  the  aii-  Arntiy's  Daugli- 
Ic.  composed  by  namnann.  Tlieso 
are  the  old,,  insfanee.v  prior  to  hist  niglu 
|in  wliieh  the  horn',  has  been  pernittud  to 
figure  ill  a solo  eapaeity  on  I‘>hiIharnionlc 
lii'ograimnes. 

Kisfeid'.s  generous  altitude  >oward  solo  ■ 
iiiiniliers  ma.v  not  have  heeii'  wliollv  iin-  ' 
jselfi.sh.  as  while  Im  was  eondiietor  he  ' 
[gave  a place  on  his  li.sts  to  a coneenino 
loi  , iaiinet,  a fanta.sia  eapriecioso  and  an 
■'Eldgie  (,'atitaliilo'"  for  eorne(-ft-piston.  a 
St.ena  Italiana.  ' eoinposod  for  Signor 
Centemeri,  a singer,  and  .a  set  of  "Varia- 
tions de  Brainira,"  sung  by  Clara  I.om'sp 
Kellogg,  besides  the  noetiiriio  composed 
tor  iMr.  .Seliniltz. 

j -Y  nieniher  of  the  .society  wlio  played  a 
hirominent  part  among  the  .soi„  p,.|  form- 
|pr.s  in  the  he.vday  of  his  rflleieney  was 
the  violoneelli.st  |,'rederiek  Bergner.  wlio 
[.'•till  sal  at  Hie  first  de.sk  well  witliin  tlie 
time  eoinpassed  liv  the  memories  i,|'  ti,,y 
younger  .subscribers  of  to-day.  Bergner 
came  forward  in  lisiii  with  a,  Hussiaii 
fantasia  eomposed  by  Kutmiier,  and  in 
JSlR  under  Bisfeld,  p,layo,|  a eomerto 
composed  by  F.  H.  Ritter.  'I’lie  next 
Carl  Beigmann  bceanie 


iiiusie  by  ofOTTniK'Hie  lisl.s  to 
from  the  "King  o).  (he  Xilit-lmr. 
icy  wiilch  w i.s  eontlmied  b\  Tin 
Thomas.  Siiii^e  1870  tin-  solo  feat  i. 

the  I'hllUarmoiiie  ,s.  hemes  Imvo  

served  for  singers,  violinists  and  '.u 
and  music  of  Uie  higliesl  class. 
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, ■'■'Ole  conductor, 

and  tinder  his  rf-ginie  llio  programmes  of 
the  soeiPt.v  took  op  tli,,  dignity  and  seri- 
ousness which  (he.v  mniiilaiiied  .Imvii  to 
llte  present  season.  Bergmann  did  not  go 
preeipualply  alionl  his  reformaiorv  work 
lie  wa.s  himself  a violoncello  plaver  ami 
this  drew  him  to  Bergner,  whom  we  find 
playing  Kmnnifr's  fanta.sia  again 
Felirnary  J.  1871,  Goltein, ami's  n,st  cm,-, 
eoi;to  in  I.S, 2,  and  an  adagio  by  Bargiel  i,j 
IMo.  iMoreover.  Bergmann  liiinself  joined  , 
Bergner.  A.  Uesegang  and  .\.  Hoeh  in  a 
pel  lornitiiice  ol  a serenade  for  four  vi,i-  , 
loneellos  by  l.aeliner  on  t'ebriiarv  4 1871 
11"  also  sliowod  lii.-  appio,.ratioir  ol  that 
clai  inoli.si,  who  lives  in  fragrant  nmm- I 
01,1.  I'.dWard  Boidmi.  by  eomiiosiiig  lor' 
him  a reeltatiM  and  romaiiza  for  bass 
el.aiinet.  w 111,  b uas  ul.ived  on  1,'ebruary  t, 
1871.  II  was  under  Beigmann  llmi  Tb.-.i 
dole  'I'lioni.iK  pla\i.d  lii.s  liist  solo  Bln-  (irst 
mmemenl  of  B..,,Hmven'.s  to  f,,, 

violin)  at  a I ’lill  lui  rmonlc  eoneert  on  ,\  i ril 
I8.  ISkS.  I lergniaiin's  su,-ee..sfii-.  J if.  Beo- 
pold  Dnmi  o.seb,  eonii„„e,|  h,,.  ,,,  oua ga  ml  , 
wbb'h  I,,,-  I, I for  Wagner'., 


Costun^"*  Entertainment 
Provided  by  iMaygie  Teyie 
13  and  Edmond  Clement.  ^ 

Who  does  not  recall  those  happy  da.vs 
,jf  childhood  when  tve  were  wont  to 
■steal  away  to  the  attic  and  rummage 
in  the  old  trunks'?  What  joy  it  was 
lo  explore  tho.se  mystic  and  magical 
treasuries  of  the  past,  lo  identify,  per- 
■ liaps,  the  brocade  gown  in  whicli 
.grandmother  attended  the  ball  at  the 
court  of  a George  or  the  blue  .swallow 
tail  with  brass  buttons  in  which  grand- 
I'alhor  paid  his  respects  to  the  I’re.si- 
dent.  And  then,  rapture  of  all  rap- 
tures, to  "dress  up!”  to  dre.ss  up  in  the 
old  time  ga.rment.s  and  dream  wonder- 
ful and  indescribable  dreams,  such  as 
only  the  real,  true  children  of  that 
generation  could  have. 

Children  have  no  dreain.s  now.  They 
are  all  little  old  men  .and  women,  with 
an  impertinent  assumption  of  the  airs 
of  their  parents  and  a confidently  pub- 
lished contempt  for  confessed  juvenility. 
-Maybe  it  is  'because  of  this  that  the  old 
folks  are  so  fond  of  “dressing  up”  and 
of  seeing  others  do  it.  Aiaybe  it  is  a 
half  formed  regret  for  the  old  days  that 
has  preserved  the  costume  ball  in  such 
general  popularity  and  has  made  .society 
.so  happy  in  the  presence  of  the  costume 
concert,  the  “Chansons  en  Crinoline."  or 
w'hatever  one  may  choose  to  name  it. 

Since  musical  entertainments  of  this 
type  are  now  in  faY'or  it  is  fortunate 
tbo,t  there  are  artists  c.apable  of  making 
them  unique  in  charm.  Two  of  these 
gave  a costume  concert  at  Aeolian  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon.  These,  were  Alag- 
.gie  Teyte.  the  little  Hnglisli  soprano  of 
llte  ririladelphia-Chicago  Ojiera  Com- 
pany, and  Edmond  Clement,  the 
FTench  tenor.  Tlie  stage  was  set  with 
an  arched  trellis  at  the  rear,  together 
■wdth  plants  and  foliage,  to  give  some 
slight  illusion  of  ,a  garden.  This  was 
required  chiefly  for  the  finale  of  Hie 
enteptainment.  a one  act  operetta  eta- 
titled  “Ha  I,aitiere  do  Trianon,”  the  book 
h.v  Baloppe  d'Onquaire  and  the  music 
by  .T,  B.  Weckerlin.  known  to  all  stu- 
dents of  music  through  hi.s  colleetionsj 
of  old  French  songs  and  hi.s  numerous 
valualiic  prefator.v  e.ssays. 

Ilefurc  the  operetta  JMr.  Clement, 
.garbed  in  one  of  the  two  co.stumes  of  the 
lyric  play,  .sang  a group  of  .songs  and 
Miss  Teyte,  also  wearing  one  of  her  op- 
eri'tta  drbsses,  sang  another  group.  Both 
.singers  gave  pleasure,  though  without 
doubt  Miss  Teyt"  would  liave  provided 
.still  more  had  she  not  been  so  badly 
made  up  that  .she  looked  as  if  Father 
Time  had  become  actinainted  with  her 
daintiness  long  before  he  did. 

The  story  of  tlie  little  operetta  is  sim- 
plicity it. self.  It  is  tile  old  tale  of  two 
p‘'oiiIo  of  high  birtlt  betrothed  by  order 
and  as  yet  unknown  to  each  other.  Tlio 
lady  has  been  made  milkmaid  in  Marie 
Antoinette's  toy  dairy  at  the  Trianon. 
The  lover  falls  in  love  with  her  in  this 
guise  and  demons! r.ate.s  that  he  is  ready 
to  de.sccnd  to  her  fictitious  rank  in  order 
U)  win  her.  Then  she  is  sali.sfied  tliat 
.she  is  loved,  joy  reigns,  and  we  are  left 
to  suppo.se  that  they  were  married  and 
lived  happily  ever  after,  just  as  the 
prince.s  and  prlnccsse.s  did  in  the  good 
] old  day,  when  we  used  to  “cire.ss  up,” 

I The  dialogue  of  the  operetta  is  neatly 
[ written,  and  the  mu.sic.  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  important,  has  that  char- 
acteristic grace  and  charm  so  often 
found  in  the  small  work.s  of  the  French 
(.stage.  iMiss  Teyte  and  Mr.  Clement 
' acted  the  little  lyric  play  most  de- 
lightfully. The  tenor  sliowed  himself 
thoroughly  in  Iiis  element.  Hi.s  de- 
livery of  the  lines  ma.y  possibly  h.ave 
I been  a surprise  lo  some  of  tlie  audiouce, 
.for  it  disclosed  extraordinary  finesse  in 
the  high  art  of  comedy.  The  operetta 
will  be  repeated  at  a second  entertain- 
ment by  Mifss  Tiiyte  and  Mr.  Clement, 
vt'hen  without  doubt  tliere  will  be  an- 
I other  audience  as  large  as  that  of! 
j .vest-erday  afternoon. 

PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

T»vlcr  Reltrr  Perforrn*  One  of 
Moiinrt’*  Works  for  tjie  Horn,  j 

The  programme  arranged  by  Mr.  Btran- 
sky  for  last  evening's  concert  of  the  Rhil- 
‘harmonir  Society  at  Carnegie  Hall  had 
certain  features  of  novelty  a.n,l  interest, 
rt  began  with  Glnek’s  "Alceste"  overture, 
after  which  a concerto  of  Mozart  fo'' 


French  horn  W'as  played.  Tschaikuwsk.v's 
"■Romeo  and  .Tuliet”  overture  fantasia  and ; 
Goldmark’s  descriptive  sympliony 
Rustic  YVeriding  ” were  th.t  other  numbers. 
';iuck*s  overture  to  “Alceste,"  an  opera  to 
wlUch  he  wrote  a preface  .setting  forth  his 
theories  of  operatic  composition  and  in 
which  he  demonstrated  them  with  trium- 
phant ability,  is  not  an  ideal  concert 
piece,  because  it  voices  only  one  mood  and 
lias'  only  one  movement.  It  is  impressive 
as  a prelude,  but  dissociated  from  its 
I sequel  it  seems  momitonous*  It  was  well 
played  last  night.  U • M.X/ 3 

‘ Mozart  wrote  four  oonPerlos  and'  a 
rondo  for  horn  with  orchestra.  The  one 
jierformed  last  evening  was  the  fourth, 
that  numbered  opus  495  In  the  Kochel 
catalogue.  It  is  in  B fiat  and  Uas  three 
; movements,  an  allegro  moderato,  a.  ro- 
'manza  and  a rondo.  The  performer  tvas 
' Xavier  Reiter,  first  hornl.st  of  the  Phii- 
harmoriic  Society  and  long  known  in  thi.s 
I country  as  a masterly  virtuoso  on  hi.s 
instrument.  The  cadenzas  which  In 
! id.ayi'd  in  tite  first  and  last  movement.'! 
were  porbably  his  own  and  at  lea'sl  serveti 
to  exhibit  some  feats  of  his  teehnic  not 
i admitted  by  Mozart. 

Air.  Reiter  played  admirjibly.  but  bis 
I performance  naturally  cause.s  the  reflec- 
tion that  he  possesses  certain  advantages 
over  -loseph  Lejtgeb,  the  player  for  whom 
Mozart  composed  the  concertos  and  whom 
he  unmercifully  gibed  in  one  of'  hi.s  dedi- 
' cations  and  in  some  of  the  coirunents 
i jotted  in  the  scores.  In  Beitgeb's  day  the 
j natural  horn  was  used,  and  it  was  more 
! of  an  achievement  to  play  concertos  on  it 
' than  on  a modern  horn  with  valves  suchej 
MS  Mr.  Reiter  has.  However,  good  music  J 
well  done  is  alway.s  a cause  for  gr.atitude, 
and  any  one  who  could  feel  unhappy  after-] 
liearing  Mr.  Reiter  deliver  the  last  move- 
ment would  be  .fit  for  treason,  strategem 
and  spoils.  — 

Olive  Mead  Quartet.  ' 

Miss  Mead  and  her  associates,  the  Misses 
Fonaroff,  North,  Littlehales,  presented  an 
interesting  programme  last  night  In  Rum- 
ford  Hall,  which  was  well  filled.  The  first 
number,  Beethoven’s  op.  No.  4,  was  a fine 
example  of  ensemble  playing,  the  Allegro 
being  especially  w-ell  done.  Glazounoff’s 
Interludium  in  modo  antico”  wae  p;it  on 
the  programme  by  request  and  repeated  by 
unanimous  demand  of  the  listeners.  Schu- 
bert’s Quartet  in  D minor  was  delightful 

every  one  would  have  liked  to  have  heard 
the  lovely  second  movement  a second  time. 

No  greater  tribute  could  have  been  shown 
the  players  than  the  attention  given  them 
despite  the  crackling  and  pounding  of  the 
Si,eani  pipes.  If  this  is  n^t  a problem  for 
the  chemists  perhaps  they  can  call  upon 
some  of  their  engineer  friends  and  have 
the  nuisance  stopped.  Nothing  requires! 
perfect  conditions  as  much  as  chamber  mu-d 
sic,  and  if  the  manager  of  Rumford  Halil 
expects  to  have  it  used  for  recitals  of  this 
charaetM,  he  must  heat  his  hall  with  less 
noise.  /Cth'  ^ O ' f j 

OPERA’S  ‘‘SIAMESE  ™NS” 

“Cavaleria”^^!ifcl  “l*a§iacci'’ j 
Sung  at  the  Metropolitan.  ; 

"Cavalleria  Ru.sticaiia"  ami  •'I’aKiiacci”  ; 
were  the  opera.s  la.-il  niglit.  It  i.«  a -.v-  aii- 
ness  to  writ!'  of  Hiese  Siaiiu'sc  t".  ins  of 
.eraiul  opera.  Tbi-  pulilic’s  h.v.steric  jo.v 
li.\iiins  t'ufir  |uu!m-.s  wlieiiever  I'lii;.'  are 
Buny.  GHtici.'-'m  is  powerless  bel'ore  lliat 
lioy — jo.v  unthinking  and  umnc'asii'"d. 

] ,\Ii.  t'aru.'ui  nr.g  I'nifio  aiul  li,nuii"ws 
kverc  turned  awa\'.  He  ba.s  .sung  it  better  i 
laiid  hi,  lias  .sung  it  v.'tfsse.  ABss  Destinu  1 
Iwas  till-  Gedda  .lud  Mr,  Gill.v  lii,  Tonio  j 
ai  d both  weri'  in  splendid  voice.  A spo- | 
'Cial  word  nf  pi  aise.  too,  should  Ih-  said  j 
for  Air,  Gilly's  most  admirable  coni  |,)i-  , 
|tion  of!  Hie  part  of  the  old,  broken  ilown  ' 
imlor.  it  is  an  impersonation  instinct 
wilii  hate  and  liiti' mess  in'  spirit,  yet  in- 
rono"d  Hinniehoiit  •wiih  an  intern- 
ithos.  .Mr  Gilly  has  dom-  nolhin.g  bet- 
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ter.  r/-i  I \vas_an  i 
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1 r/^  was  a 
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and 


•rp!*oif»<l  hv 
nnelV’iu*  and  MM. 
was  Mine,  ejadski's 
season,  and  she  di 
dn  it.i  te<H>'.  he.8:if|.-.- 
wkiiH'nt  oT  the  ])ea-' 


iMat  tin  and  (4ilb  . It 
.Ur>i  Snntuzza  ni  th<- 
dlvcrf'd  the  nin.-i'-  i’ldi 
h^iviiuJ:  Mil  e-Vf.'ilgiF  -’ii: 

!aul  oirk 

noTihle  Bm  at  (lip  07>«*ra. 

The  ancient  ,^tl*Hion'irabIe  operatic 
partners.  ’'Oavaneria  Ru.sUcana”  and 
I Ragliacci,"  entertained  a iargo  assemblv  | 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Hott.se  Inst  eve-  ' 
ning.  In  the  first  Airnc.  Gadski  as  ,Va»,- 
bte.'.o.  Air.  Alartin  ;is  Tiu-idih,  y,,.  ‘ 

Gilly  a.s  .47/io  were  the  chief  slngt  i-.s.  in 
the  Second  Emmy  Tiestinn  as  llcdda.  .Mr.  ' 
Caruso  as  C'anio  .'irui  Air.  i!illy  as  Tonio  ' 
were  the  princiiials.  Air.  i’olacco  .•on-  ^ 

dncleri  the  first  opeta  and  Air.  Stiirani  tlie  : L 

second.  'Vv ^ * < 
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Boliemlan  Tenor  Gives  Exceptional 
Performance  of  Great  Part  at 
Farewell  Appearance. 


“*'^"0  was'wonde?ful  in  the 

;;r.rut  C'r'5,r;sp 


riped  artist.^WTth  a digniflod  piir^ose.l 
H..  returns  now  again,  and  made  his 
first  appearance  in  a recital  in  Aeolian. 
Mall  last  evening,  ile  has  reached  man  s 
estate,  and  has  developed  a man  s pow- 
er.s;  and  there  was  nnu-h  in  his  playing 
last  evening  that  coniinanded 
Ho  h'‘is  a rk:h,  p(tnetrallnt,,  ana 

i:;:lerr?acL.°hird‘  mi^^^  to 

which  vigorous  bowing  .ontributes  much 
of  its  masculine  character.  .,,,n,nri- 

Mr  Kociaii  gave  a rotamst  and  duthori- 

taUve  perforniaiice  (;f  '‘thai 

hardlv'shoWed’uua^^^^  inspiration  or 

iSotSin.  i”"'.'iu,n  rtr«ivrt>:i» 


By  CHARLES  HENRY  MELTZER. 

l.ru  Slev.nli  .sang-  goo'foy  10  llm  Alel- 
lopoUt.in  la.si  .li.giit.  wiieii,  in  iii.“  be.''. 
si>m  and  ill  his  be.«l  voice,  he  iiitei - 
pitu.-d  Olello  ill  Uie  ver.i  grealest  of 
,r  \ ' di  s opei  a> 

One  ma.  ob.iect  10  Uiis  or  that  puiiil 
;n  .Mr.  <lezaU'.s  ulello;  to  his  costum- 
ing of  tile  part  in  tlie  first  and  in 

some  oliiei  lliings.  But.  as  things, 
ataiid  to-day,  he  is.  perhaps,  the  besi 
exponent  of  a character  to  wlioni  no 
one  on  the  operatic  stage  has  done  full 

justice,  with  tlie  exception  of  Tamagno. 

Tiie  departure  of  -Mr.  Slezak  from 
Ihe  Meuopolilaii  will  leave  a gap 
wliivii  ma.i-  not  .soon  be  filled.  He  has 
not  always  been  ideally  consenting  in 
his  various  roles.  But.  whether  he. 
was  Tannhaeiiser.  or  Walter  von  Sioi-' 
zing.  01.  aS  last  night.  Otello.  he  has 
acted  with  intelligence,  and  sung  with 
art, 

I sudden  cold  prevented  .\ riialo  from 
kppearirig  as  lago.  .Antonio  scoUi 
^herebv  got  a no  doulu  welcome  chance 
of  snowing  how  impressive  he  can 
make  the  pari  of  the  arch- traitor. 
.V. lining',  except  possibly  his  .-'crapia^ 


'''’wr®’ Toscanini  commanded  his  orches- 

iraTfoLTfmagnificently,  and  he  nmde 

ihe  memorable  performance  ring  with 
filramatic  force. 


lC‘'solI^”i^^^oiiT:‘  “ m ■ the  ( 'hacomm 

Siv  howevc'r,  that  he  dlsclo-sed  a com- 
I,'r^'Hiat"h"  showed  ‘forth 'all  Ua‘  pro’fotmd 


’ THE  N£W  YOI^  SYMPHONY. 
^ . 5ajp»  jte.0-.  ^'/S 

Mr.  Ysaye  Plays  rwo  Violin  Concer- 
tos at  Symphony  Concert. 


iN<)Lnill^.  r.-VV  fT^ft  

in  Mr.  Scott i's  repertory  is  more  fitted 

0 his  subtle  powders  of  acliug.  both  in 
tone.s  and  gestures.  Since  the  wlth- 
dva.wal  from  the  boards  of  the  Ifrench 
baritone.  Jlaurel.  no  one  has  come  near 
to  Mr.  Scotu  as  an  interpreter  of 
Sliakespeares  human  snake.  The 
••(’redo-  and  the  narrative  sung  by 
lago  in  the  second  act  last  night  had 
iheir  right  values.  .Moreover.  Mr. 
Scotti  was  in  excellent  voice.  And 
that  meant  much. 

To  this  it  ma.v  be  added  that  Hram  es 
Alda,  always  charming  as  Desdemona, 
was  more  confident  than  she  has  some- 
. limes  been.  She  sang  with  taste  and 
far  more  steadily  than  usual.  It  would 

1 be  bard  to  find  a lovelier  inierpreter 
of  Otello's  ill-starrted  spouse. 

The  Cmllia  of  Jeanne  Maubourg  was 
delightful  from  the  pictorial  and 
artistic  standpoints.  Slie  had  not  much, 
j maybe,  lo  do.  Bui  all  she  did  lent  force 
and  meaning  to  the  opera.  And.  in  the 
second  act.  she  seemed  a model  for 
"Our  Lady  of  the  Lilies." 

The  beauty  of  the  performance, 
wliich  attracted  a large  audience,  was 
enhanced  'by  the  splendid  skill  and 
synipatliy  with  which  Maestro  To.sca- 
nini  read  the  score. 

Kugene  Ysa.t'e,  the  great  Belgian, 
was  the  soloist  at  yesterday’s  New 
Vork  Symphony  conceit  in  Aeolian 
Ball.  He.  played  a violin  concerto  of 
Viotti  and  Ihe  concerto  of  Afendel- 
ssohii.  which  he  had  substituted  for  a 
work  of  Brahms.  Walter  Damrosch 
mil  the  orchestra  contributed  the 

Fantastic'  s.vmphony  of  Hector  'Ber- 
;ioz.  which  did  not  suit  them.  H takes 
Frenchmen  (or  at  least  a French  con- 
ductor) to  play  the  "Farilastic"  viih 
the  pioper  style  and  spirit.  A crowded 
audience,  none  Hie  less,  enjoyed  liie 
performance  of  Ysaye  and  seemed 
satisfied  with  the  inleiprelatiou  of 
Berlioz's  niaslerwork. 


■Mr.  i'saye  changed  Ins  mind  at  ilie 
last  moment  before  yesterday's  concert  of 
(he  New  Y'oik  Symphony  Orchestra,  ms 
he  has  been  known  to  do  on  oUier  occa- 
.=ions:  and  the  projected  first  perform- 
ance in  this  country  hy  him  of  Brahms's 
violin  concerto  was  abandoned.  No  reason 
for  this  change  of  purpose  was  given  in 
the  announcement  on  Uie.  programme.  In- 
stead of  Brahms's  c.onccrto,  he  played  yes- 
terday Mendelssohn's;  and  at  the  repeti-  ' 
tion  of  the  concert  to-morrow  will  play 
Bruch's  first  concerto,  in  G minor. 

The  programme  was  unusual  in  its  com- 
position and  arrangement.  The  concert 
began  -with  Mr.  Ysaye's  performance  of  a 
concerto  by  Viotti,  as  had  been  an- 
nounced. Between  it  and  Mendelssohn’s 
concerto  came  Berlio's  " Symphonio  Fan- 
tastiduo.”  'Viotti’s  concerto  seems  a little 
old-fashioned  now,  yet  not  as  the  work 
of  the  older  masters,  so  much  of  whicli  i-s 
not  outmoded.  It  is  music  lliat  com- 
mands respect,  even  if  it  has  no  very 
significant  message  for  the  modern  list- 
ener. Its  greatest  appeal  to-day  lies,  per- 
haps, in  the  last  movement,  which  .Mr. 
Ysaye  played  with  great  spirit,  dash,  and 
hunior,  an  interpretation  whieli  liis  per- 
formance made  wholly  convincing.  He 
was  enthusiastically  applauded. 

Berlioz's  Symphony  appears  fitfully  on 
concert  programmes,  tlioiigli  in  tlie  fort.v- 
five  yeans  that  has  elapsed  since  it  was 
first  made  known  to  New  York,  the  musi- 
cal public  has  not  grown  to  love  it,  or  to 
make  any  urgent  demand  felt  to  hear  it. 
I.ike  so  nnich  of  Berlioz’s  music,  it  is 
interesting  from  almost  ever.v  point  of 
view  except  the  musical  one — liistoiieally. 
for  its  place  in  tlie  development  of  pio- 


'*'itp‘^laved  also  a group  of  piece's  of  h's 

,,wn  comp-o.sftion.  tm  andante  by  Go  d- 
Tnark  and  Wioniawski  s 

was  accompanied  on  tlie  piano  by  ( harles 
Hansel  Who  also  contributed  some  piano 
solos  to  the  programme.  


gramme  music;  terlinically,  for  many 
features  of  its  instrumoiitation  and  for 
its  utilization  of  Berlioz's  invention  of 


ns  lUM  iz-y  HUM  m.  m 

the  ••  idfie  fixe";'  liiograpliically.  for  tlm 
remarkable  series  of  episodes  in  tlie  life 
of  its  composer  that  arc  connected  with 
it.  Musically  it  is  dreary  enough,  and 
is  one  of  the  conspicuous  examples  of 
how  Berlioz's  achievement  often  I'anted 
far  behind  his  ambition.  U vyas  played 
with  much  zeal  and  energy,  with  a care- 
ful elaboration  of  all  its  significant  de- 
tail. by  Mr.  Damrosch  and  his  men;  not 
always  with  complete  precision  and 
finish. 


SOCIETY. 

I ,.g«<ne  Asayc  IMnys  Tvro  C oncer 
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for  the  \iolln  With  Exeelleneo. 


For  hb  farewell  at  the  Metropolitan 
opera  House,  Mr.  Leo  Slezak.  the  Szech 
tenor,  last  night  sang  the  title  rOle  in 
Verdi'S  "Otello."  and  the  performance 
probable  was  the  best  given  here  in  years.: 
Air  Slezak  has  been  at  the  Metropolitan 
four  vears.  and  he  made  his  dC-but  in  the 
,-Ole  in  which  he  sang  his  farewell  last 
night.  As  has  been  told  in  the  Herald,  he; 
has  not  asked  to  have  his  contract  here  re-j 
newed  because  he  wishes  to  spend  some| 

] he  -was  quite  at  his  b^t,  his 

.c«ng  and  singing  being  charged  wlUr 

"l.nolher  feature  of  the  verfoyrnanc^  ^^^ 
Mr  Sconl’.s  lago,  a r-Me  which  ''e  sang 
for  the  first  time  this  season.  Mr.  A...... 


The  spice  was  extracted  from  the 
Svmphoiiy  Sociely'.s  concert  in  Aeolian 
Hall  veslerday  afternoon  by  a change  11 
tht  programme.  It  had  been  announced 
that  Eugene  A'saye,  the  soloist  of  the 
concert,  would  play  the  violin  concerto 
of  Brahms  for  the  first  time  m this  city. 
The  fLous  Belgian  has  been  heard  many 
times  in  New  York,  but  he  has  not  >et 
disclosed  to  local  music  lovers  his  coii- 
cfption  of  the  also  famous  "concert.^ 
against  the  violin."  which  is  now  accorded 
fplace  not  far  behind  that  of  Beethoven. 

Riit  there  was  a note  on  the  pio 
gi.rmme"^sterday  that  the  di^rtinguish^d 
artist  had  once  again  locked  Brahrns 
within  his  bosom,  and 
1 Viotti  concerto  as  arranged,  but  as  nis 
second  number  would  give  the  time 
honored  work  of  Mendelssohn.  There^ 
fore  critical  comment  is  reduced  to 
mere  record  of  a repetition  quite  in  line 

with  Mr.  Ysaye's  standard  of  art. 

The  orchestral  work  which  stood 
tween  the  two  concertos  and  with  them 
made  up  the  programme  was  the  Sym- 
Se  Fantastique"  of  Berlioz.  -Aeoh^^^^ 
Hall  did  not  prove  to  he 
favorable  to  the  music,  which  seemed  to 
lack  some  of  its  wonted  brilliancy  of 
iStrumental  effects.  But  Mr.  Damrosch 
conducted  his  orchestra  through  a pet 
formance  which  was 

clarity  and  careful  consideration  of  de 
tails. 


MR.  KOCIAN’3  recital 


r^{vr^  . , 

The'  Bohemian  Violinist  Ma 


iMr.  Jolin  JlcCon^ack.  with  hi.s  ineiS  I 
haustiblc  store  of  Irish  songs,  assumed  a 
strategic  position  beside  the  piano  on  tlia 
stage  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
last  night,  and  gave  the  audience  Just 
what  it  seemed  to  'want  to  hear;  Molly 
Brannigaii.  1 Hear  You  Calling  Me.”  and 
several  others.  The  vigor  and  impetuo.slly 
with  which  the  audience  applauded  was  a 
matter  for  comment. 

Miss  T.enora  Sparkes,  Mme.  Louise 
Homer  and  Mr.  'Mniliani  Hinshaw  wore 
the  other  singers  who  appeared  at  the 
twelfth  Sunday  evening  concert  and  all 
were  in  excellent  form.  Mme.  Homer' 
singing  of  tlie  Che  Faro  .Senza  Eiiriddlce|* 
aria,  from  “Orfeo,"  was  one  of  'the  most 
brilliant  of  the  evening. 

And  for  once  there  was  no  general  move- 
ment towards  hats  and  wraps  as  soon  as 
the  concert  was  three-quarters  over,  for 
the  quartet  from  "Rlgoletto”  held  the  an 
dience  until  the  last.  During  his  last  on 
cores  Mr.  McCormack  developed  a slight 
h'oarseness,  but  this  hardly  affected  his 
singing  in  the  quartet,  The  other  artlst.s 
and  the  orchestra,  under  Mr.  Sturani,  car- 
ried him  up  and  past  all  thought  of  such 
a slight  interference  and  the  audlencii 
stayed  long  enough  to  show  him  that  it  did! 
not  mind  anyhow. 

MISS  HUSTON 
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ORCHESTRAL  CONCERTS. 

^ 5 VC! 


Brii<-h*.<.  \ l.illn  Coii.-erl.t  In  G tlliM.r 
Heniul  Ht  R»(li. 


It  was  Max  Bruch's  busy  day  yester- 
da\.  ,Vs  most  mu.sic  lovers  know.  Bruch 
was  a composer  and  among  other  works 
he  turned  oiil  three  concertos  for  the  vio- 
lin. i'e.sterday  afternoon  that  in  G minor 
was  pla.red  twice,  once  at  Carnegie  and 
once  at  -Eolian  Hall,  in  the  fomer  audl- 
lorium  the  Philharmonic  .Society  gave  one 
of  its  reg'iilar  Sunday  concert.s  and  the 
soloi.st  was  a violinist  named  Boiiarios 
Crimson,  who  made  his  first  appearance 
here. 

Mr.  Grimsoii  is  yet  .voting  and  there 
should  be  time  for  him  to  reach  tlie 
stature  of  virtuoso,  but  it  was  evident 
yesterday  that  he  was  .still  immature. 
With  a .good  tone  and  a fair  amount  of 
technic  he  combined  uncertainties  in  the 
upper  posltion.s  of  the  first  string  and 
much  mannerism  in  the  use  of  the  sliding 
finger.  His  performance  of  the  Bruch 
concerto  was  respectable,  but  deficient  in 
style. 

Mr.  Stransky  conducted  the  orchestra 
in  an  excellenl  performance  of  Webet'^ 
"Der  Freischiiltz"  overture.  The  olhei* 
numbers  on  the  list  were  Bizet's  first 
".\rlesienne"  suite  and  Tschaikowsky's 
fourth  symphon.v.  The  other  delivery  of 
tlie  Bruch  concerto  was  by  Eugene  Ysaye 
at  the  .Symphon.v  Society's  concert,  and 
this  may  be  di.smissed  without  further 
comment,  for  Mr.  Ysaye's  art  has  had  a 
plent\'  of  discussion  in  the  course  of  the 
current  season.  The  distinguished  Bel- 
gian also  played  the  Viotti  concerto  which 
he  gave  on  Frida.v  afternoon  and  the  or- 
chestra. was  again  heard  in  the  ",Sym- 
I phonle  Fantastique"  of  Berlioz. 


She  Presents  Varied  'Programme,  In- 
cluding Works  of  Wolff  and  De- 
bussy in  'Little  Theatre. 

English  and  Irish  folk  songs  Intermin^ 
gled  with  the  leader  of  Hugo  'Wolff  and 
the  songs  of  Mr.  Claude  Debussy  made 
Miss  Margaret  Huston’s  recital  In  the  Lit- 
tle Theatre  yesterday  afternoon  a pleasing 
one  for  a large  audience.  Miss  Huston 
was  ivell  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Wolff 
songs  and  her  voice  appeared  to  be  much 
better  fitted  for  them  than  for  the  Dc- 

VvMe>ei’ir 


^jsic 

ozart 


bUBsy  group. 

The  dram.atlc  quality  she  read  into  the 
Wolff  group  was  well  liked,  but  she  did 
not  Interpret  the  Debussy  works  with 
enough  clarity  to  please  the  greater  part  ofi 
the  audience.  At  the  piano  Mr.  Richard 
Hageman,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  com- 
nanv.  gave  her  valuable  assistance. 


TH 


'CHAMBER  MUSIC  PL.AYED. 

~3> 

Chamber  music  occupied  an  important' 
place  in  the  musical  scheme  of  things  last 
night,  for  two  concerts  attracted  their 


zalt 


[ort 


usual  quota  of  enthusiasts.  The  Saslavsky 
Quartet,  with  Miss  Isabel  Hauser,  pianistj 
as  the  soloist,  gave  their  second  subscript 
tion  concert  at  the  Belasco  Theatre,  and 
in  Rumford  Hall  Mr.  Howard  BrockwayJ 
and  Mr.  Ludwig  Maruin  gave  their  sec-1  Jiiv 
ond  ensemble  recital. 

Grieg,  Schubert  and  Victor  Kolar  were 
the  composers  on  the  programme  for  the 
Saslavsky  Quartet.  Miss  Hauser  played 
the  Grieg  sonata  in  A minor,  with  Mr. 
Jaques  Renard,  'cellist,  and  it  tvas  very 
well  received.  Mr.  Kolar’s  second  quartet 
also  met  with  a favorable  reception,  its 
composer,  who  plays  the  second  violin, 
having  to  respond  to  several  recalls. 

Messrs.  Brockway  and  Marum  played 


M 


YSAYE  AT  SUNDAY  CONCERT! 

1 'Tii  I 

N.  Y.  symphony  and  Philhar- 


monic in  Good  Programmes. 


Reappearance  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

.Taroslaw  Kocian  is  remembered  as  a 
young  Bohemian  violinist  who  fust 
came  to  Mew  A'ork  t<n  years  ago  to  be 
. xploited  by  a sensation-mongenng  man- 
ager, quite  -svithout  hi.s  fault,  as  a uval 
of  Kubelik,  liis  compatriot  ami  fellow- 
pupil  of  Seveik.  He  made  little  mipt  es- 
sioii  then.  Two  years  ago  be  retuined  a 


Tlie  confusion  that  exists  in  the  concert 
world  wa.s  emphasized  yesterday  after-! 
100:1  when  at  the  two  symphony  concerts 
■it  Carnegie  and  Aeolian  halls  two  violin- 
Ist.s.  one  of  whom  was  nvaking  his  Ameri- 
.■aii  d''biii.  chose  the  same  concerto  in 
whieli  to  display  their  powers. 

'J'he  violinists  were  Bonarios  Grimson 
and  I'iiigene  Ysaye.  Mr.  Crimson  is  a 
.'  oiiiig  A ii.glo-Greek  who  iias  recently  had 
not  a little  success  on  the  Continent. 
From  yesterday's  performam-e  it  is  evi- 
dent tliat  lie  has  yet  iniic.h  to  learn,  even 
in  a teclinical  wa^■.  yet  he  showed  a 
^■>i;l■nl,  rb  ii  lone,  and  gave  the  first  twrj 
movement.^  in  a good  style.  The  last 
movement,  however,  jiroved  a little  toe 
imu'h  for  hliii.'*T~)2^^  1 / 'X 

.\.s  for  Mr.  Ysaye,  he  was  in  adiriirahU 
form,  which  was  that  lie  played  as  no  om 
else  call  ))lay,  giving,  besides  the  Brueli 
iiumher.  ^■iotti's  concerto. 

Tlie  oreliestral  numbers  oC-the  I’liilhai- 
inonic  eoneert  at  Carnegie  I lail  .comprised 
Hie  "Freisc'liiitz"  overture,  given  a siir- 
in'i.'-ipgl)-  liiilllaiit  reading  li.v  Mr.  Stran- 
sky;  Hlzefs  "1,'Aili'sieniie,"  SiiUe.  No.  1 
and  Tschaikinvskv's  I'ouith  Siiuphoin. 

Mr.  Damrosch  gave  Berlioz's  brilliaiU 
"gymplionie  I'anlastbine,"  and  notably  ir 
the  third  and  Hie  spirited  foiiiili  movej 
mem  seeiireil  most  admiruble  results 
Both  concerts  liad  go.-d-sizcil  liouses. 


three  monatas,  Brahms’  in  A major, 
Izart’s  D major  and  Mr.  Wilhelm  Berger  j 
!G  minor,  which  had  It.s  first  hearin.g.  M, 
Brockway  v>'as  unusually  fine  at  th 
piano,  while  the  violinist  did  not  alivaj-. 
giv®  his  audience  the  best  impression  0 
his  art. 

In  Aeolian  Hall  the  Pleotrum  Orchestrs 
gave  its  second  concert,  which  tvas  wei 
attended  and  proved  a pleasant  enter 
tainment.  .’Vliss  Hultgcr  HUIerg,  pianist 
called  in  at  the  last 'moment  because  0 
the  indispo.iitioii  of  Mr.  Giova4ni  Lafcm- 
ina,  barytou.c,  played  an  important  part, 
her  playing  receiving  a great  .feal  of  ap- 


plause. 


VI, r.”  Grimson  Plays  with  Philharmonic  | 
and  Leaves  Pleasant  Impres 
sion— mother  Concerts. 

. Jt wi o A ViIk  Ts 


HEAR  MR.  M’CORMACK 
AT  OPERA  CONCER^ 

U - I "V  .xj  f)  i 

5 


Another  violinist  made  his  Now  York 
J6but  yesterday,  Mr.  Bonarios  Grimson, 
who  was  the  soloist  with  the  Phllharmonl ; 
Society  at  Its  matinee  concert,  In  (.'ar- 
negle  Hall.  It  -was  .a  graceful  bow  th* 
young  man  made,  too.  MOien  he  stepprt 
upon  the  stage  his  audience  received  the 
Impression  of  a composite  of  Ivdgar  .Mlai 
Poe  and  Paganini.  Extremely  tall  is  Mr 
Grimson  and  slight,  with  a shock  of  blacl 
hair  and  pale  features; 

He.  played  the  Bruch  G minor  concerto 
and  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  Iw 
could  not  have  chosen  a better  work,  fa 
it  has  been  the  mosi  popular  concerto  q 
the  season,  havlmc  been  played  more  tM 
once  by  Me-«srs.  Vsa>  e,  Elman.  ZlmballB 
and  others.  Mr,  Grlms.m's  Interpretatt* 
was  not  particularly  hriltlaiit.  He  paJ 

more  attention  to  'V'; 

dies  and  this  pleased  his  "carers.  U m^ 
be  artld  that  Mr.  Gnmsoa  succeed,  d w« 


I 


JS  deUcat6~taskr^lils^  plajW  was  ^5^,^  disclosed  in  thTs^  Octuor 

jn  ,*pUp  of  t^hc^  orchestra^Tcom-  (V«nfvr-Hi?v  ^ y this  ucuior, 

niment,  for  Mr.  .Strarisk.v'.s  men  on  ft, ’.aits.'  Biit'^the  mu.sic'^fs’*’"  harmonic 


..  the  Bizet  suite  (iepUi’"‘^'Tn-e  P''^tension  to 

Arleslenne.”  It  wa.s  the  second  time  (jJnimd.  R was  delish«ulIy  \‘Z?ec^\iU^^ 


Freischntz' 

, . -»-.eslenne.”  Ii, 

I latter  number  has  found  its  way  into  finisli  and  balance  of  toiVe.  a ni-e 

philharmonic  programme  within  a short  isense  of  the  delicate  gradations  of  color 
tne  and  the  audience  accepted  it  ■wtih  Jhat  hte  composer  has  aimed  at  in  his 
l^'iethng  of  the  indifference  that  come.s  ' 

‘he  third  instrumental  number  was  a 
tn-h  Gauloise,  ’ in  four  movements,  bv 
I heodore  Gowry,  one  who  wrote  special 
iiiv-s  tor  wind  in.strument.s.  and  whose 


li  familiarity 

he  closing  part  of  the  programme  was 
oted  to  TschaJkow.sky's  Fourth  Sym- 
ny.  This  s.vmphony  contains  tlie  piz- 
Lto  movement  well  devised  to  show,  it 
.1  i re  be  an.v,  the  faults  of  an  orchestra's 
ng  choirs.  But  the  orchestra  seemed 


_ally  at  the  final  test  and  gave  a better  flute  obbligate,  delightfiillv  plaved  bv  ATr 
ount  of  itself  than  during  the  preceding  , ipss  Hinkle's  beautiful  Voice 


ibers. 


on  Air. 


book.s  liave  figured  before 
Barrere's  programmes. 

four  French 
^lassenet  Debussy,  Ranel, 
^^..'^'hi.ch.  Ranel's  had 


CHAWIBER  CONCERT 

lical^ft^Sion  by  the  Flon- 
zaley  Quartet. 


chamber 


its  Second  concert  of 
,ic  in  Oeolian  Hall  last  night  the 
,,alc.v  Quartet  played 
kart  (quartet  m ^-flab  _ 

irtet  in  A-minor.  Op.  1»-1  mi 

ini  (C-major).  An  audience  so  n ment. 
ous  as  to  delight  the  lovers  ot  Um» 
serious  folK 


and  finished  style  were  applied  I0  tliose 
songs  with  mtelligence;  but  their  sf.ie 
IS  not  wholl.v  suited  to  her 

CAfiUSO  NOT  HEARD 
IN  "LA  GIOCONDA 


Ponchielli's  “Da  Gioconda"  wa.s  given 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
night  and  the  hastening  hordes  of  chil- 
dren of  Italy  met  with  sore  disappoint- 


At  the  outer  doors  they  found 
est  form  of  music,  a placards  announcing  that  Mr.  Caruso 

led  to  the  playmg^of  indisposed  and  that  the  role  of  ' 

associates  wi  Grimaldo  would  he  sung  by  Ric- | 

,en  ion,  o Beethoven  ^ardo  Martin.  | 

Aside  from  this  unforeseen  change  ' 
the  cast  was  the  same  as  it  was  at  the 

•At  the 


ices  of  impatience  in  „„nmv 

,,-hich  was  made  to  ^eem  tmdub 

-lecially  the  “Song  of  ^ ^ 

■^'pef-sentimentaU^^^  sreal  first  performance  of  the  season 

owing  into  a mannerism  with  last  previous  representation  Mme.  ilat- 


nger  of 


is”  organization  whose  superlative  e^' 7,gnauer  sang  Laura,  but  last  evenins 


Hence  lies  in  its  Precision  and  puritl 
intimation.  The  spirit  of 
id  of  Mozart's,  too,  for  that  . - 

i.sentially  Teutonic  and 
le  phrase  may  be  permitted,  vhile  the 
v\!~  of  playing  cultivated  by  the  Fem- 
Hevs  is  characteristically  Romanic. 

IT.  li*- 


HE  FLONZALEY  QUARTET. 

r\  yy^ 

lozart.  the  Later  Beethoven,  and 
Boccherini  in  Their  Programme. 

he  concerts  of  the  Flonzalcy  Quartet 
steadily  commanding  the  attention  of 
larger  and  larger  audience  in  Xcw 
rU.  Its  playing  is.  indeed,  of  an  un- 
lal  sort;  a sort  that  easily  commands 
■ admiration  of  those  who  love  the  fur- 
■st  refinements  of  a delicate  art.  Their 
jgramme  last  evening  comprised  Mo- 
ts quartet  in  B flat,  Beethoven's  in  A, 
KI2,  and  Boccherini's  m (A  Op.  "do. 

iusic  of  tW  andVerfod^C  Boc- 

icrini’s  the  Flonzaley  Quartet  has  ai- 
rs made  a special  feature  of  its  con- 
, ts.  The  quartet  by  Mozart  was  played 
th  much  grace  and  finish,  with  a .spoil-- 
neous  flow  and  balance  of  parts,  and 
,Jlire  intonation.  This  organization  has 
* Idom  before  attempted  one  of  the  later 
lartets  of  Beethoven,  which  offer  so 
any  problems  to  ensemble  iilayers,  and 
■esent  them.selves  as  the  highest  task  to 
hich  they  can  aspire.  These  pi-oblems 

*i-late  to  intellectual  grasp,  to  stylo  and 
pception,  as  well  a.s  to  the  difliculties 
the  technical  execution,  and  the  adjust- 
»ent  and  proportioning  of  the  voices  to 
loduce  a perfect  ensemble.  The  techm- 
il  powers  of  the  Flonzaley  Quartet  are 
1 a sort  to  make  them  masters  of  the 
^chnical  difficulties  of  this  composition, 
'here  was  much  that  was  fine  in  their 
lerformance  of  the  work.  It  denoted  a 
erious  and  devoted  study  of  it.  and  a 
triving  toward  the  highc.st  ideal.  That 
hev  had  wholly  mastered  its  stylo  or 
uHy  reproduced  its  spirit,  even  with  the 
ine  musicianship  they  lavished  upon  it. 
vas  not  shown  at  every  point.  Neverthe- 
ess  it  was  in  many  ways  one  of  the  fin- 
'st  performances  the  Flonzaley  Quartet 
las  given  in  Xew  A'ork. 

I HE  BARRERE  ENSEMBLE. 

t-/ 3 

Concert  of  Pleasing  Music  for 
f Instruments. 

Alii'  h agreeable  music  appeared  on  the 
rogramme  of  the  Second  concei  t of  the 
.iri  Oro  Kiisemble,  .wliich  took  place  yes- 
rduy  afternoon  before  an  audience  in- 
icative  in  its  number  of  a growing  public 
iiirest  in  the  music  for  wind  Instru- 
rnis.  There  wa.s  nothing  to  make 
11  a In  upon  the  intellect  or  rack  the 
■ i ve.s  of  the  listeners,  or  to  puzzle  the 
..liiis  of  tho.se  who  are  not  in  tlie  cur- 
■ nt  of  the  newest  in  imisle.  Perhaps  it 
a ^ as  well  that  there  was  not,  and  that 
■ f <-oneeit  wa.s  a clieerful  period  of 
a ily  bought  enjoyment.  ' 

.Mr.  Barrcre'.s  numbers  began  with  a 
I.ittli-  Symphony"  by  Coiinad,  for  niiici 
nil  instriimontHt  in  whicli  tl>e  com- 1 
,,  r <H/1  not  belii-  hlm«cif  as  the  com-j 
,,,  , I..'  “rauHl,'t  lor  his  music  is  of  the 
.,1  ID  strain,  a bule  more  dilute,  but 
...able  melodious  and  ayminetiically 
.,-.i.-ii  n forin.  Somewhat  more  crn- 
iil  '.i  IS  i-i  Its  dimcnaion.s  is  S.vlvia 
/.I  'i's  Oeiiior,  Op.  20.  Bazzari's  name, 
not  lAniillar  In  N<.w  York,  though  hei 
:i  lauding  In  I- ninety  being  a pnniP 
I'ran.'k  and  noMonge.  a.  young 
1 1 -s  I'-latloxiff  to  I-'raorU  were  from 


i,j  Mme.  Homer  returned  'to  the  part. 

Barrel^  !fcnsemble  Concert  Fills 
Belasco  Theatre. 

The  Barrire  Ensemble,  whose  concerts 
devoted  to  music  for  wind  iiioli  umenls 
have  for  the  last  few  seasons  'ocen  among 
the  most  delightful  occasions  of  the  mu- 
sical year,  gave  the  second  one  01  the 
present  season's  concerts  yesterday  after- 


I [amusing,  and  again  touching  and  pa- 
ithetic.  It  accepted  even  the  rapture  and 
jeestacy  which  Paris,  the  word  and  tlic 
|thing  Slims  up  in  the  breast.s  of  .lulicn 
and  Tamise  and  their  companion.s,  even 
if  the  union  <if  extreme  realism  and 
poetic  symboiism,  sometimes  e.xtravagant, 
with  which  Charpenticr  has  pre.sented  it, 
was  found  difficult. 

The  music,  even  if  it  can  hardl.v  lay 
claim  to  real  originality,  and  is  in 
large  part  derived  from  e.o.sily  recog- 
nizable sources,  AVagner,  Berhoz,  and 
even  Massenet,  has  abundant  life  and 
picturesqueness.  There  is  much  fluent 
and  ingratiating  melody,  under  rich 
and  brilliant  orchestration.  Alany  of 
its  leading  motives  have  character 
end  expressiveness,  often  lending 
themselves  to  the  composeis  charac- 
terization of  the  lighter  and  more 
.joyous  phases  of  the  Parisian  life  that 
lie  has  ben  most  .successful  in  depict- 
ing. Th^re  is,  howev<-r,  little  in  the 
opera  that  is  more  successful  than  the 
'final  scene,  in  which  the  father  trie.s 
Ito  win  ba-jk  the  wa.vwnrd  daughter  to 
his  wa.v  of  thinking  and  living — a 
scene  of  mud)  tenderness  and  patho.s. 
I.  Miu-.h  depends  in  " Douise '’  upon  the 
realty  of  the  setting-,  whether  common- 
place and  mean,  as  in  the  first  act  and 
the  last,  or  the  eharactf  ri.stic  niglit 
picture  at  .Montmarte,  or  brilliant  and 
picturesque  as  the  garden  and  festival 
ill  (he  tiiird  .act.  Aluch  depends  also  on 
the  atniosiilicre  with  which  these  pictures 
are  presented:  and  in  tliese  respects  the 
IH-rfon-nance  as  given  last  evening  was 
successful.  It  was  more  successful  than 
it  has  been  at  some  previous  perform- 
|aiu-f,-s  of  the  opera:  especially  in  tlio 
niglit  see-ne  on  Montmarte.  in  the  second 
[act,  •)vliicli  h-as  benefiued  by  tlie  restora- 
tion of  certain  positions  previously  cut 
o.it.  Xor  is  anythln.g  in  the-  opera  more 
ingenious  or  more  successfully  achieved 
Than  the  mu.sical  use  of  the  sheet  cries 
that  the  compo.ser  has  made  a part  of 
ills  score.  It  has  been  done  in  a measure 
before;  b'ut  it  ha.s  not  been  done  -with  an 
effect  so  whoHy  charming  or  of  such 
musical  value.  The  scene  of  the  festival 
on  Montmarte,  al.so  on  tlie  significant 
pi'siages  Of  the  opera  as  a p'aff  of  the 
|)icUiro  of  Paris  was  admiralily’  repre- 

Scllli  d. 

'I  he  hiirdcn  of  _a  successful  representa- 
*1''-".!-?*'  “ Hdtiise  " is  b.v  no  means  borne 
ciiiefly  Ijy.  the  principui  eliaracters,  but 
niost  of  the  - fort.v.four  who  apiiear  in 
the  liave  .something  of  importance  to 
contribiitf-  to  the  whole,  and  many  of 
thi.-sc  v,-ere  of  t-onimendaiile  excellence. 
AIi.ss  (larden's  Donise  accomplislies  a close 
id_i-ntilicaiion  of  her  pcrsonalitv' with  tiiat 
oi  the  Parisian  working  girl,  to  whieh  she 
gives  a peeiiliar  inioyaiiey  and  hard  brill- 
"it‘i  its  vulgarit.v.  scntimemalit.v, 
.sr-lfisliiK-s.s.  and  ()et nlaiic-i"-.  Her  singing 
is  depiorable.  A-fr,  DaimoTe-s  is  strikingly 
appropriate  in  his  aiipearance  as  Piitien— 
he  .still  makes  the  hero  a jiortrait  of  tiie 
eomposer— .and  vigorous  in  his  action  and 
.sin.gin.g'  Rut  it  must  he  .said,  reluctantly. 


noon  in  the  Belasco  Thc-alro,  and,  despite  | ] ‘.'at  his  voice  ha.s  not  now  tlie  heautv  of 

iin  fn-.st  yi-ar.s  in  Xew  A'ork.  .Mr.  Yni- 


the  rain,  enough  lovers  of  music  werc 
piesent  to  fill  comfortabi.v  tlie  a,uditorium.  j 
Those  who  might  -complain  tiiat  ninsic 
I played,  with  tlie  exception  of  two  horns 


I ramie  sang  witn  snperh  and  mascnline 
lower.  He  di.sclo.sed  lii.s  admirable  art  in 
lins  iinvii-rsonation  of  tin-  most  sympa- 
tlie|ii[  (-haracler  of  the  opera,  the  nanie- 

exclusively  by  a wood-wind  choir  must  na^)n‘''lVn\l^ew-lr’imire  siririful^i.^TNlme! 


lack  color  and  foundation  should  ha’-e  l,oiii;e 
been  compelled  to  hear  the  Ensemble 
play  Gounod's  “DitUe  Symplioiiy”  as  it 
gave  it  yesterday;  should  have  heard  the  j 
gracious  beaut.v  of  the  adagi-)  and  th 
life  and  impish  humor  of  the  scherzo 
was  played  with  admirable  spirit  and 
miison  by  Mr.  Ban-C-re  and  his  seven 
musicians.  "3  fty/a  • ^4 
Scarcel.v  le.fs  (Jffigmtful  was  an  "Elrluor 
by  Sylvio  T^azzari,  a Jolly  little  compost 


Bet  .-IS  the  equally  nameless  motli- 
«'r.  ;i  stndicMl  pioop  of  oharac- 

tei-iz.ilinn.  pre.s.-n|..d  with  a vivid  sense  of 
rcaliii-  and  without  a.  gesture  or  a move- 
ii'  Ut  ioo  much. 

:Ur.  ‘‘jimpanini  conduptPTl  with  hi«  firm 
SI  asp  on  tniii;;  in  tin*  orcho.stra  ami 

njion  llic  pta;?o,  a)Kl  iho  orchestral  por- 
lorniaiipc  was  cxrv-ljcnt  in  its  full  budv 
,aiiU  vundy  of  Tiuancc. 


Charpenti^s 

'■  Ma^  5S^n*is^e  of  We-^' 


/C  A " / ^ ^ 

‘LOUISE’  REVIVEU, 


11 


people  on 


tion  for  mite,  oboe,  English  l orn,  clarl-  operatic  stage  whom  it  pays  to  watch 
net.  two  horns  and  two  bassoons.  The  n\trhi  chp  made 

programme  closed  with  T.  Gouny's  “Suite;'vith  an  opera  glass.  Last  night  she  made 
Gauloise.”  her  first  operatic  appearance  here  this 

'There  was  also  a soloist,  Jliss  Florence  year.  She  took  the  r61e  of  Louise,  Char- 
I Hinkle,  whose  fine  voice  and  admirable  pentier's  ultra-French  heroine.  Miss  Gar- 
I method  gave  great  pleasure  in  a group  of  softened  her  first  act.  removing  the 

French  songs.  If  only  her  diction  had 
l)een  eipial  to  her  vocal  powers,  (hero 
could  iiave  been  little  to  cri'ticise  unfU' 
vorobly  in  her  offerings. 


. A AfAA  AI.X....-.-  — 


1,011  i.se  

.rulicii  

The  Father  

The  Mother  

■V  Xoetamhuli.st  ... 

-■V  Uagpicker  

King  of  Ihe  Fools. 

The  Fainter 

The  Sculptor 

"IMie  Student  

The  Song  Writer. 

A Young  Foei 

First  I’hilo.so(iher. 
,S--c-ond  I’hllosorher 

iriertnide  

1 1 rina 


.Alarv  Garden 
...Charles  Dalmores 

Hector  Dufraniie 

Honise  Herat 

Kdmund  Warnery 

..Gustave  Hiiberdeau 

Emilio  Venturini 

....Nioolo  Fossetta 

. Oesire  Detrere 

lean  de  Keyser 

Emilio  Ventur.lni 

Marius  Sperte 

De.slre  Dcfrere 

Charles  Meyer 

Kuby  Heyl 

■ Mao  Reigelman 


General  music  direclor.  CIcolonte  C'ampanlni. 

The  riilladclphia-Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany began  its  series  of  performances 
of  French  opera  at  tlie  Jtetropolitan 
'oi)cra  Hou.se  before  a vei"y  large  audience. 
'Tbe  opera  was  Gustave  Charpenticr  s 
‘ Loui.se,''  which  bad -not  boon  heard  in 
Xcw  York  for  two  seasons.  Air.  DippeTs 
company  did  not  perform  here  last  year, 
tliougli  he  gaVe  It  twice  in  New  York 
two  seasons  ago.  ''Louise”  has  been 
popular  111  Xew  York.  It  kf-pt  the  in- 
tin-i  St  ol  the  operagoing  public  for  three 
season.'!  at  -Mr.  liamnv-r.stelns’  house,  and 
was  again  I'lcard  wlUi  interest  two  sca- 

ons  ago  ,ii  tile  Metropqlilan.  as  it  .was 
l.'i  U c.-nning,  J(  has  thus  disconcerted 
Ihoi  - V.  bo  di.smally  shook  their  heads  cind 
jii-cdicl.d  lliul  New  York  could  iicltlur 
nnd-r.'uniicl  nor  enjoy  a work  so  csscii- 
ti.ill-.’  I’nr!!l;in  in  its  .spirit  and  ntipos- 
phi  IV.  tint  .N'eW  York  did  av>prcriiitf  tills 
iiieii'i:  which  IS  (I  vivid,  vli-acloiis.  .and 


Mr.  Campariini  conducted  with  his  usm 
spirit,  and  all  the  vitality  which  he  invari- 
ably brings  to  his  work.  His  enthusiasm, 
and  endurance  are  a wonder.  It  is  not 
Istrange  that  he  is  such  a favorite  wherever 
pe  conducts. 

PilS  SMT  SOUNDS 

-e  f .V -c--  '- — / 

The  Chicago  Opera  Company 
Performs  ‘‘Louise.” 

j -All  audience  differing  in  appeal  amt 
jfroin  that  ordinarily  seen  tlicrc,  but  quite 
|as  numeioiis.  except  011  gala  o-c:isions, 
^gathered  at  the  Metropolitan  Oper.a  II'  list 
last  night  and  both  enjoyed  and  endurer. 
a performance  of  Charpentiei-'s  ' Louise.'' 
|The  enjoyment  was  provided  l.y  the  oper.i 
itself  and  by  the  singing  of  half  a dozen 
of  Air.  DippeT.s  artists,  and  b.v  Ihe  acting 
of  half  a dozen  others  and  one  more  with 
wiiose  name  the  opera  is  imlelihly  asso- 
jciatc-d  in  America,  that  i.s  to  say.  namely, 
to  wit.  Miss  Mary  Garden.  Insofar  as  rhe 
jcontribiited  to  the  chief  merit  of  Ohai- 
jpenter's  creation,  which  is  local  color, 
A'liss  Garden  was  satisfactory  to  the  eye; 
but  the  local  color  in  the  music— the 
^sounds  which  fioat  upward— the  early 
morning  air  to  the  heiglits  of  Mont- 
inartrc  from  the  great  lity  below, 
and  are  bpndr-d  by  the  '-ompo.-!- 
ler's  skill  into  the  fascinating  symiili.-iny 
iin  the  sccoinl  act — is  more  admirable 
a iHindreil  times  to  the  ear  than  an.v 
words  Miss  Garden  can  utter  in  .song,  and 
these  were  p6-rmitted  to  work  their  charm. 
For  beautiful  .singing  the  audience  had 
M.  Dufranne  and  AI.  Hubei'dcau  to  listen 
to.  for  good  dramatic  sin.ging  .Mr.  D.al- 
inores.  and  for  good  dramatic  singing  an.I 
■ acting  combined  Alme.  Berat.  In  the  im- 
I personation  of  the  mother  b>'  this  .nrtl.st 
I the  performance,  which  as  a whole  was 
I distinctly  inferior  to  t'nosc  -'Vliii  h pre- 
<-eded  it  in  I'ornier  y ears  at  the  Manhattan 
Oper.a  House  and  Ihe  Metropolitan, 
reached  its  highest  point  of  exocHcnce. 

I In  it  there  was  not  a siipei  fiuotis  or  un- 
meaning pose  or  ge.'ture.  not  one  which 
was  not  eloquent,  illnminaling,  conviiv'- 
ing.  -And  the  companion  picture  which 
•M.  Dnftanne  presented  was  worthy  of  It. 
Beyond  this  warm  praise  cannot  .go, 
though  an  agreeable  impression  was  left 
bv  the  playing  of  the  orchestra. 

H.  E.  K. 


objectionable  features  of  boldness  and  ex- 
? treme  resentment  which  once  characterized 
it.  She  now  makes  Louise  a much  more  at- 
tractive girl  in  the  early  part  of  the  opera; 
and  she  sang  unusually  well  last  night. 

Dalmores  as  Julien.  Dufranne  and  Louise 
Berat  as  the  father  and  mother  of  Louise, 
completed  the  principal  parts,  although  a 
special  word  of  praise  is  due  to  Edmond 
Warnery  as  the  “noctambuUst''  and  to  Gus- 
tave Huberdeau  as  the  rag-picker.  The  lat- 
ter made  a striking  little  scene  of  the  trag- 
ic story  of  his  daughter’s  fate.  He  has  made 
so  much  heretofore  of  the  small  parts  en- 
trusted to  him  that  he  could  doubtless  do 
equally  well  in  more  Important  roles. 

M.  Dalmores’s  Julien  is  a well-known  fig- 
ure in  operatic  Xew  A’ork.  He  acts  the 
part  witli  buoyance  and  sings  it  well.  He 
is  one  of  the  French  artists  who,  while  an 
excellent  musician,  relies  more  on  the  vol- 
ume and  beauty  of  his  voice  than  on  varie- 
ty and  finesse  of  acting.  His  parts  seldom 
develop  beyond  the  first  conception. 

Louise  Berat  and  Dufranne  gave  good  per- 
formances of  their  r61es.  They  cannot  be 
blamed  for  falling  to  efface  memories.  Mme 
Berat’s  voice  is  a pleasant  one,  and  the 
general  effect  of  costume  and  make-up  is 
good.  Of  Dufranne  one  can  say  more  em- 
phatically than  of  Dalmores  that  he  lacks 
the  greatest  French  qualities.  His  idea 
of  gesture  is  good,  but  there  Is  no  facial 
expression  beyond  a smile.  Consequently 
Ithe  heart-broken  man  in  the  last  act  does 
jnot  live  before  one’s  eyes,  as  Gllibcrt  made 
him  live.  He  succeeds  better  In  coloring 
Ms  voice,  and  the  last  heart-broken  cries  of 
“Louise"  were  well  done. 


The  Fhiladelphla-Chicago  Opera  Com-  w 
pany,  under  the  direction  of  .Andreas  ( 
Dippel,  has  come  back  to  town.  It  oc- 
cupied the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  evening  in  the  first 
of  a series  of  special  Tuesday  per-  , 

formances  .similar  to  those  given  by 
It  in  previous  years.  The  compaiiy 
visited  this  city  once  earlmr  m the 
.season  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
■his  public  to  hear  the  extraordinary 
voice  of  Tltta  Buffo,  but  the  presenta-  , 
tion  of  Ambroise  Thonvdff'ri  ‘‘Hamlet,  i ? 
{{iven  on  that  occasion,  was  outside  the  : j 
regular  plan  of  the  winter.  ■. 

The  opera,  offered  last  evening  was  : 
Charpentler’e  "Louise,"  This  work  wa.s 
first  performed  at  the  Metropolitan  by  ^ 
the  same  company  on  January  3>'  i 

and  was  repeated  on  March  21  of  that  . 
year  It  had  not  been  heard  since  , 
until  last  night.  It  is  of  course  no  news  ; 
to  operagoers  that  "Louise"  was  intro-  ; 
duced  to  this  country  hy  Mr.  Hammer-  , 
stein  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House.  ; 
and  that  it  is  a part  of  the  goods  ac- 
quired  by  the  Chicago  company  when  i; 
it  divided  the  spoils  of  the  West  Side  ; 
institution  with  the  Metroiiolitan. 

jt  is  also  Xnown  to  most  lovers  of  tno  , 
Ivric  drama  that  before  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein  produced  it  tbere  were  numerous 
predictions  that  it  would  not  meet  with 
popular  favor,  because  its  point  was  so,) 
peculiarly  French  and  particu  arly . 
I'arisian.  But  from  the  outset  local 
operagoers  gathered  It  to  their  hearts 
and  decided  that  they  adored  Us  flavor. 
Nor  can  it  be  asserted  that  the  general, 
affection  centre.s  itself  entirely  upon  po-  ' 
tent  individuality  of  Mary  Garden,  thcj^' 
impersonator  of  the  heroine.  ^ 

The  .^ketches  of  life  among  the  hum- 
bler people  of  in  the  unfamiliar, 

hvways,  in  the  sew.ing  room,  m the 
home  of  the  workingman,  and  on  the 
heights  of  Montmartre,  all  have  theli 
spell.  They  create  the  current  upon  3 
which  the  wayward  Coui.i>^  floats  to  bei^  i 
undoing.  Chsrpentler’.s  music  volws  r.  ^ 
th“  moods  of  tlic  oper.a  dramalica.ll>  .wiUy 
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lluency  l.-i  not  tlic  least  of  Us 

flu  rm» 

■ ■ .1.  .'  there  U no  one  else  just  like 
Mrir\  Canlen.  ThiU  is  why  she.  is  so 
ip.''-n- ^ inlere:-iini-.  Her  technic  is 
rm.Ucoi;\-  orib'lnal  and  sh<-  achio\-oa  re- 
s,!*';  whi'h  astonish  the  merest  tyro 
In  'IS  an  i f l oscrviny  draniath^  action 
!■:  Msieiiins  :.i  mu.slc.  Ihjt  when  all  is 
srio,  .she  is  Loui.'<> , and  you  are  sorry 
:‘i.r  ■■  father,  which  Is  just  wliat  the 

I lujjosi  r Infendeil  that  you  should  be. 
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1 mttn.sii  and  (ierm.-iii. 

S.JUS-  •‘ionKs  hy  Bralim's  and 
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ird.  n wore  a lovely  new  red 
-!  e'-'enim,',  but  otiierwiso  b<?r 

wa.s  niioui  tile  .same  hnpersona- 
h was  wheii  ;t  Was  la.st  on  <-N- 
here.  Tl,  is  a ride  nicfdy 
o MUe  Garden’.s  methods,  and 
s'.i  .-ih,.  is  successful  in  ii. 

Ur.  1 nifranne's  imiiersonation  of  the 
is  not  tinknown  hero,  and  ae- 
H'luiniiiiice  with  U was  renewed  with 
aa.isfactiop.  A quiet,  reposeful,  pa- 
thi  th;  jjgure  till  the  last  .act,  it  their 
ris.  to  tragic  heights,  such  a.s  the 
.s.onc  artLst’s  memorable  Qoulaud 
;.  -ched  in  "I’ehea.s  et  Meli.sande.” 

•U.".  Dalmore.s  was  .again  a capable 
d’fbc.i  and  J5me.  Berat  an.  cxcelk-nt 
.Vot/uv.  Bui  "Louise”  the  principals 
cannot  interpret  without  aid  from  the 
min-.r  performers.  Such  .scenes  aa 
th-rse  of  the  second  act  are  designed  to 
create  an  atinosph.ere,  a Paris  which 
maki-s  the  character  of  hou'.s,->  com- 
prohenslblo,  and  in  such  scenes  the 
minor  roles  produce  the  effect. 

With  such  a .skilful  and  interesting 
cjinger  as  Gustave  Huberdeau  as  the 
Kao  Picker  and  Mr.  Warnery  a.s  the 
yoctamhulifit  the  most  important  points 
were  in  good  hands.  I'h'ancl.sco  Dadd! 
also  contributed  to  the  effect  by  his 
excellent  delivery  of  tire  few  phra.ses 
of  the  Old  Clothes  Man.  Mr.  Cam- 
panlnl'-s  admirable  government  of  the 
musical  spirit  of  the  whole  perform- 
ance and  the  excellent  aid  rendered  ’ y 
ir.c  orchestra  also  call  for  pral.se.  j 


C0I\1CERTS_VIE  WjTH  OPERA 

Mme.  Butt,  Sapirstein  and 
Kronold  a Day’s  OlFerings. 


The  concert  world  goes  no  serenel>. 
opcr,T  or  no  opeia.  There  were  three  of- 
I'ciings  yesterday,  one  of  them  that 
packed  Carnegie  Ifall  to  the  door.s,  and 
two  ottiers,  in  Aeolian  Hall  and  Car- 
negie L.vceum,  drawing  fair  si?:ed  audi- 
ences. W/  ^ ^ "y  ' ^ »tUvC 

The  Carnegie  Hall  concorT  wa.s  in  the 
afternoon,  when  .Mme.  Clara  Butt  again 
displayed  the  natural  beauties  of  herl 
voice  and  eau.sed  regret  at  hei  tineven| 
u.se  of  it.  Her  husband.  Kennerley  Uum-| 
ford,  also  appeared,  which  wa.s  a matter' 
of  distinctly  less  importance.  I 

At  the  same  hour  occtirrxl  David  Sap.r-j 
•stein's  piano  recital  in  ..dr.olian  ila'I. 
wliifh.  if  of  a less  .sensational  order,  nas 
artistically  really  of  more  import. ince. 
Mr.  Sapir.stein  played  Beethoven's  Sonata, 
op  no,  Chopin's  four  baH.ids,  and  the 
Hiszt-Busoni  ilephisto  Waltz.  His  play- 
ing of  tlie  Sonata  was  uneven,  being,  de- 
spite a.  little  heaviness  of  style,  good  in 
the  first  movement  and  far  less  satisf,ic-j 
tory  in  the  last.  Hi  sinterpretation  i f the 
Chopin  ballads  was  lacking  in  the  | 
rhythm  essential  to  1‘nern,  especially  in 
the  one  in  K minor.  Howv’ver,  hi 
was  usually  good  and  hi 
fo 

r 

.annual  'cello 
playin 


eeedod  in  arousing  and  hohling  annanie 
s>inp;,lhy  by  tlieir  singing,  while  the 
lady,  in  addition,  was  thrice  clianning  in 
aiipearanee  and  action.  Many  operas  in 
.Mr.  Galti'.s  list  are  hotter  .sung  than  this, 
hill  none  is  so  well  acted  as  this  comedy. 
There  is.  in  fact,  scareel.t'  a weak  element 
in  it,  and  there  would  lie  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  extravaga  nee  of  expression  were 
oue  to  aiterniil  to  tell  hov  laiJitally  Miss 
Karrai'.  Mi.ss  .Xlten.  .Miss  .Manhourg.  ."Miss 
' I'ornia  and  .Messrs.  Didiii'.  T’ini-Corsi. 
S' utti  and  De  Seguroln  realized  tiie 
^•.lmed.v  ehai'aetor.s  as  they  have  come 
ii'iwii  to  us  fiom  thoii  oiiginal  creator. 
Theii'  .spiiit  permeates  Signor  W.olf-l-'er- 
rara's  musie,  which  sparkleil  in  the  or- 
eheslra  under  Sigm.f  To.scanini's  beat 
like  ehampagne,  ff.  K.  K. 
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a hifflier  lovel  of  aocomplishmont 
time  bc.iug.  Whatever  they  could  do  Ini 
Binging,  tlicv  all  seemed  to  have  attained! 
a uililv  of  'stylo,  not  only  musically  butj 
In  the' details  of  their  action  and  m the 
spirit  of  the  comedy,  and  of  this  Mr.  Tos- 
canini was  the  moving  and  controlling 
force. 

There  has  perhaps  never  been  more 
evriu.isite  orchestral  playing  heard  in  the. 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  The  perfoi'in- 
ance  of  the  overture,  itself  a fascinating 
piece  of  humorous  suggestion  in  music, 
was  such  as  would  have  done  credit  to 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  a 
similar  perfection  of  finish  and  balance 
and  delicate  color  went  through  the 
whole  opera.  , . 

There  must  bo  unstinted  praise  for  the 
grace  and  charm  of  Miss  Farrar's  iit(. 
iicrsojiatioii  of  demure  and  mischievous 
bcautv:  and  her  singing,  especially  in  the 
nimic'mus  passages  of  mezza  voce  that 
occur  ill  her  nnisic  was  delightful  Miss 
Altcii  has  a eongeiiial  part  in  Columbine, 
wliich  she  fills  with  sprigUtliness  and 
vivacity,  'ATcssrs.  Didur  and  t5cotti.  the 
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Xl\aciiy,  .MCSMO.  aim  .3V.VH.I,  IIIO 

Clderlv  miunbers  of  the  suspected  club; 
Mr.  Pini-Oorsi,  the  Pantalone,  in  his 
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Conductor, 


Adanio  Didur | 

" Jennno  Maubourg 

...  .Gcrnlcline  Farrar 

* Umberto  Mainie'.t 

*J,' .Xnloiiio  Pini-Corsii 

.Vntonio  ScoUii 

Vnctclo  Bada 

Bella  .Mteri; 

Bita  Fornia 

..Xndrea  de  Segurola 
" ■ . ..Pietro  .'tucUslo 

...Lambert  Murphy 

Austin  Hughes 

.Vincenzo  Keschlglian 
■■■  ..Paolo  Anaman 

Giulio  Kossi 

itrluro  Toscanini. 


familiar  buffo  style:  Air.  .Segurola,  in  the 
aiX'liaic  type  character  of  Arlceclilno, 
were  all  of  the  nnu-sual  excellence  that 
Is  remembered  from  hast  season,  Jlr. 
Alac  Nez.  the  new  member  pf  the  cast, 
is  an  uninteresting  singer  with  an  un- 
interesting voice,  but  his  performance 
■n-as  not  without  Intelligence.  But  more 
than  all  the  individual  excellence  of  the 
several  singers  was  tlie  admirable  way  in 
wliicb  they  played  into  each  other's 
hand.s. 

The  st.ago  is  a series  of  charmin 
elgbtecnlh  centur.v  pictures. 


tone 

r.is  usually  good  and  his,  .dayingj  milled 
orth  warm  applause. 
in  the  evening  Hans  Krnno'd  gave  hi? 


MR.  SAPIRS1^:S  RECITAL 


foung^^lmer 


_ ig  American  Pianist  Appears  for 
the  'Second  Time  This  Season. 

David  Sapirstein,  a >oung  .Xmerican 
[lianist.  who  made  his  lirst  appeirarct 
here  in  tlie  earliest  days  oC  the  season, 
cav.-  unotlier  recital  yest-wdav  in  Acmian 
Hall.  This  recital  showed,  as  the  eilicr 
one  did,  a sincere  strivingaf.  r the  higl.- 
estldeals  a.  efarless  looking  of  great  d.f 


recital  in  Carnegie  I.,v  ■eiim. 
for  his  pirre  dr  rcsi.vlaiico  Moz- 
art's .Sonata  in  R flat  major  . Mr.  Kronold 
is  over  a sincere  inu.sician.  and  liis  mu- 
sicianshiu  was  never  more 
it  appeared  last  night, 
warm  and  large,  bis 
impeccable,  and  his  teclin'.cal  cftl,.'icnc>' 
adequate  to  all  calls.  He  played  in 
! dition  groups  b.\'  llu 
I Scandlnai'ian 


apparent  Ib.aii 
Mis  tone  was 
intoiia.ion  usua-l.v 


.Sian, 
compo.scrs. 


I'^icnch 


:;d- 
■ nd 


^ . 'h 


us  ! 


i.  ultics  in  tho  face,  and  a .cour.t.gooUs 
h aling  with  tlieni.  At  his  irst  yecit.il  i 
lii-  Sapirstein  played  Beethoven  s so- 
■ olbd  ''  HainmerUUi vior  soiiat.i,  at  t.iis 
he  Iilavcd  the  same  niastor  s sonata, 
ip.  IIP.  large  parts  i|C  w^idi^an^scarcely 

th 

four  ballades  in 
closed  with  Bu- 


)p.  IIP.  large  parts  lU'  xs^Mi  are  scarcel 

Tr.''m?d'''Littcf-?f^iu^xp'^  wit 

’'iL^cio^cr 

' clfonnously  clever  f ranscriptiop  of 

■:;sirs';Aichisto'''.yal-. 


MNl  P M 

Wolf-Ferrari’s  ^Donne  Curiose  | 
at  the  Metropolitan. 


;,fiVTs  to  a criain  cvlcnt  from  an 
' of  . iibatp.''  which  he  uses  to  a 
jaLec  that  seriously  injures  Up'  rh\llini 

biM^'  hill,  a greater  inaUiritv 
and'^'measure  where  these  bthinsB  are  now 
f'j  a certain  extent  lacking. 


MB. 

■ ' ell/st.  gave  his  re; 


Air.  Hans  ’'^^vceunr'iast  night 

,Hal  ,n  Ssllng  of  the 

nd  his  one  of  such 

nui.slc  of  five  ' g,,ve  to  him 

‘ «nd  liberal  praise.  Mowart  s 


and  his 


interest  operal  praise, 

close  attenBon  ^„er- 

^""“'"rw'i  h the  exception  of  a certain 
f one  Mr.  Kronold's  interpre- 
natness  of  mn  intelligent  one. 


tation  Vi'as 


He  also  \.fThT  exponents  of  th« 

nother  hy  e * mterest- 


posers.  another  by  the  ex, 

modern  French,  bcno  i Grainger. 

Ing  shorter  wxtrks  and  a 

wjilch  came  nnde  numbers 

vlan  music.  ine  composiUons, 

were  Ave^’A^ria,  written  In 

ol  tVr*ttntc  heroes,  was  very 
well  received. 


MME.  BUTT  AND  MR.  RUMFQ^RD 


The  English  Singer^ppear  Together 
in  a Recital. 

Air.  K.niK'Hcy  Kumford..  ivho  has  been 
\ . nP'il  hi  illness  from  apfuai'ing  tvith 
bis  v ife.  Aim.',  riara  Butt,  at  a joint  song 
li  plauip'd  by  them  Uiri-r-  weeks  ago, 
..-111  rcco''  ' vfil  ytislcrday  and  Uu'  joint 
. , was  givi  II  in  Karuegic  Hall.  Tl 
Was  not  li"‘  first  time  Air.  Kumforil  bad 
.sung  in  X.  w York,  liowi  vrr,  for  In-  b.nl 
.•ipiiiarcd  at  '.ho  Uippodromc  in  a popu- 
lar coiu-'vt.  Ill'  saiig  ycstcnlay  a,  grouii 
of  f.iu-ii'an  SI  mgs.  anotlior  of  Kiigllsh 
soag.s.  and  joined  Almc.  Bull  in  two 
dui-ts.  1"  liir.a  Lubmaup. 

Ml'.  lliiml'U'ds  \iui  i is  tt  light  Itaritone, 


son,.'  of  the  most 
„r  last  season  were  rcvix^d  at  Uw 

politan  opera  of  Ool- 

Wolf-Ferravi^  ''  was 

,,o.n  s ' ;,o,iuctinn  of  this  mas- 

Inuu-ifstinr  feature  in  |f 
that  the  eomposer  ba  to 
to  hea.  1 hough  not  tlie 

which  it  was  • ,.f,nccptioiis  were 

htiiguage  in  which  h.s 

I iormP‘1  , ,,  .^-av  for 

I.,a  t'ompan>,  to 

' ',c.pivs.mtation  of  the 
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the  present  tme 

production  here.  Donne 
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.•oriose"  was  had  last 
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of  singing.  His  siJ  enough  to 

luents  arc  not  vo'''''''  ^^idn  undm 

,it,.  the  expiwtatlon  « q-.,  hnP 

,py  I'Oucelvahle  ""'’/"^^entiinenta! 


1,  was  a great  pleasure  to  welcom^ 
Krmanrio  AVolf-Fcrrari's  sparkling  com  0 
opera,  '' l-e  Donne  Curiose.  back  to  thtl 
stage  of  the  Aletropolitan  Opera 
It  was  given  there  last  evening  for  thq 
first  time  this  season.  First  heaid  there 
a year  ago.  it  had  five  performances  last 
seLon.  Under  Air.  Toscanini's  directioi^ 
thev  were  chaiining  in  their  finesse  and 
spirit;  and  those  qualities  were  the  oncS 
tliat  prevailed  in  the  revival  hist  even- 
ing Tlie  cast  was  the  same  as  last 
season's,  except-and  the  exception  isj 
i,nportant-that  Mr.  Macnez  sang  the! 
liart  of  Florindo,  previously  taken  hJ 
Air.  Jadlowker. 

Ill  " Uc  Donne  Curiose”  \V olf-I' orian 
nccoinplished  something  far  more  char- 
acteristic and  original,  and,  it  may  bC; 
said,  much  better  worth  doing,  than  what, 
he  did  in  “ I-iC  Gioielli  della  Madonna,  ai 
later  composition.  It  was  a delightful 
surprise  to  find  a modern  composer  deal- 
ing witli  his  art  in  the  spirit  and  with 
I he  aims  and  methods  that  he  discloses 
in  ''  Lc  Donne  Curiose.”  It  required  cour- 
age to  do  it.  The  most  striking  quality' 
of  the  score  is  its  naturalness,  its  free-' 
dorn  from  striving  for  originality  or  nov- 
elty of  effects.  The  composer  has  not] 
been  afraid  to  use  methods  and  expres- 
sions apparently  simple  and  sometimes 
even  " old-fashioned  ” ; to  refrain  in  a 
very  considerable  degree  from  chromatic^ 
complexity  of  melody,  and  especially  m 
harmony;  to  be  absolutely  straightfor- 

wartl.  , 

Ami  yet,  with  all  this  prevalence  of 
dia'onic  simplicity  and  notwithstanding 
Its  gossamer  lightnes.s,  the  music  is  not 
corniTionplace.  It  lias  true  distinction,  i , 
has  a youthful  freshness,  a lightness  of 
humorous  touch,  a 

tliat  of  themselves  mark  it  off  fiom  &oi 
inucli  that  is  produced  to-day  A\‘r'  off?''' 
’|■hl-r>ll£rl^  this  very  simplicity  vvolt  -bei- 
rari  lias  achieved  a really  individual  style 
and  ha.s  brought  sometiung  really 
Into  inodorn  music.  imt  he  has  ac 
cumplisheii  with  his  *?''Ttonie  materi^ 
■with  Ids  tonic  and  dominant,  has  the  el 
feet  of  a truly  spontaneous,  unsought, 
individual  expression.  . . 

The  musie  of  " Lc  Donne  Cunose  is 
.saturated  with  the  spirit  ot  comedy.  H 
has  the  sparkle  and  verve  of  Goldoni  s 
rila\-  and  gushes  yvith  the  same  buoyancy 
!,uci  Vapid  ?^o\cmcnt  It  is  not  often  that 

-...I  t-icT  inif6{  Ko  iiiiie  01  a 


Ermanno  Wolf-Ferrari's  charming, 
lyric  comedy  “Lc  Donne  Curiose”  was 
performed  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  evening  for  the  first  time 
in  the  course  of  the  current  season. 
The  work  was  receiv^ed  wdth  no  small 
amount  of  pulilie  favor  when  it  was 
first  made  known  hero  and  it  will  iirob- 
ably  hold  its  place  on  the  local  .“tage 
as  a feature  in  the  established  reper- 
tory of  the  theatre.  This  may  he  ex- 
pected, too,  in  spite  of  the  indisputable 
fad  tliat  the  opera  is  of  a type  not 
at  all  related  to  that  of  Hie  works  wliich  , 
evoke  the,  most  clamorous  applause 
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d rapid  moviuii*;  ni-  i;Li«  o 

musiccil  dramatist 

clog  Uiwii  the  progress  of  a diam.it  c 
i'.tion  H.S,  AVolf-1' errarp  lias  done  in  t!  U 
work.  .His  music  move.'!  will)  almost  the 
Tiv*iflitv  vivacitv,  and  point  ot  the 
spoken'  word.  X'or  is  there,  on  the  other 
hand!  the  sense  of  haste,  of  incomplete 
'll  d fragmentary  utterance,  that  is  so] 
often  given  in  the  " conversation  operas 
of  the  younger  Italian  school.  I 

One  feature  of  this  opera  that 
pecial  value  is  the  Irequent  use  ot  vocal 
ensemble  The  voluble  utterances  of  the 
assembled  eompany  in  the  first  scene  and 
some  of  the  chattering  conversations  of 
tho  woiTK'ii  arc  adroitly  elaborated  vnth 
polvphoi  ic  skill  and  tlic  art  of  n^aking.  a 
r,oautirul  sound.,  Especially 
the  quartet  in  the  second  act  m its  cua 
ma^i?l^cl,aracterizatioll.  Ainong  jn°st 
telling  passage.s  is  the  <1''®'- 
second  act.  And  among  the  few  solos 
are  the  charming  air  fo’’,  f^'T'iaura.  in  the 

second  act.  Another,  only  less  stnkui„. 
for  Florindo.  immediately 

Wolf-Ferrari  is  a master  of  mood.s  atm 
hr  expresses  tenderness  and  sentiment  as 
aptly  as  ho  does  tnc  S^YCty  and  mirth 
that  blow  across  the  scone  like 
a Summer  breeze,  and  as  full  of  i a» 
ranee.  The  apt  suggestivcncss, 
and  delicacy  of  the  orchestra,  its  fine 
detail,  its  transparent  color,  are  amcnig 
the  most  delightful  cjualities  °f  f>’® 

The  whole  orchestral  t''T'at>uent  is  an  cx 
ample  of  what  a master  ° 

simplest  means;  for 

several  of  the  instruments  that  are  fO™ 
moply  deemed  indispensable  by  coinposeis 

*'Vlic'^p^iTormanco  teas  one  of  Afr.  Td-s- 
l anini's  most  consummate  acli.ievemeiMs. 
The  on.scniblc  upon  the  stage  is  ot  ex- 
tveme  difficulty,  but  the  hJ® 

of  almost  perfect  co-ordmatiou  of  all  tiie 
fL?ors  entering  into  it.  There  are  nn  ny 
Singers  not  of  the  first  rank  m this  pe  - 
fonnanee.  but  they  seemed  all  raised  jo 


Tho  prevailing  taste  favors  operas  in  If  eii 
which  the  musical  effects  arc  of  the 
boldest  kind.  Frank  appeals  lor  pop- 
ularity or  efforts  at  excitement  of  ner-  i marl 
vous  conditions  by  the  employment  of  ^ era 
prodigious  combinations,  vocal  and  in-  ■ 
strumental,  are  much  more  -successful, 
as  a rule,  than  dainty  fancies  and  deli-i 
cate  humor  clad  in  / musical  garb  of, 
lacelike  texture  and  transparency.  Ml'., 
Wolf-Ferrari's  “Le  Donne  Curiose”  is 
a treasury  of  refined  melody  and  polite 
humor. 

The  classic  character  of  Goldoni’s  com- 
edy, from  wliich  the  book  was  skilfully 
made  by  f.uigi  Sugana,  is  preserved,  and 
its  Italian  spirit  is  porfevHy  embodied 
in  the  music.  Tho  rapid  play  of  ihc^ 
sentiments  contained  in  the  dialogue  isj 
reflected  in  tho  fluidity,  the  volatility  of 
Wolf-Ferrari's  moloaic  ideas,  and  tlic 
contrast  between  the  patter  of  the  t'alk 
and  the  suave  song  of  the  more  serious 
feelings,  a contrast  founded  on  a solid 
musical  piiilosophy  and  early  ostaI>T»kn* 
in  the  demarcation  of  recitativo  and 
aria,  is  here  presented  in  a motlern\  and 
individual  manner.  ' 

The  musical  comedy  received  an  ex-j 
tremoly  brilliant  performance  at  tho 
Metropolitan.  Hermann  .Jadlowker, 
who  .sang  the  role  of  Florindo  last  seK- 
son,  was  replaced  by  Umberto  Macnez. 
who  did  not  efface  memories  of  hi.s 
predecessor,  but  wlio  did  not  do  harm 
111  the  general  effect.  Otherwise  the 
cast  was  tlie  .same  and  the  high  spirit 
and  champagne  .sparkle  of  the  comedy 
were  produced  with  unimpaired  fresh- 
ness. 

For  this  the  chief  thanks  are  due  to 
.Mr.  Toscanini,  who  has  brought  all 
the  singers  into  perfect  command  of 
tho  limpidity  of  delivery,  the  touch 
jand  go  jocularity  of  musical  style,  the 
rhythmic  crispness  and  the  elegance 
required  for  an  adequate  interpreta- 
tion of  the  score.  YYith  the  overture, 
played  witli  remarkable  delicacy  and 
finish  last  evening,  Fne  key  of  the  per- 
formance was  struck  and  'the  subs- 
quent  .accords  wep-  all  delightful.  Mi.ss 
Farrar  as  I'osaura,  Air.  ScotU  as  T.rlin. 

Mr.  cle  Segurola  as  .\ilccchino  and  Mr 
Pini-Corsi  as  Pantalone  made  them- 
selves  particularly  nolicoable  among 
the  assembly  of  generallj  competent  ar 
tists  who  caused  tjie  delicious  creatloi 
to  be  so  enjoyable.  . 
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MUSIC  AND  DEAMA' 


• Lc  Uonne  Cnriose.*’ 

A|  admirable  performance  was  given 


! Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  night 
lolf-Ferrari's  comic  opera,  “'Le  Donne 
se.”  The  chief  honors  were  shared 
' ‘'raldine  B’arrar,  who  was  equally  fas- 
i^  ng  to  eyes  and  ears,  and  Arturo  Tos- 
~n  i,  who  made  the  orchestral  score 
ja  ’e  like  a diamond.  Several  of  the  oth- 
B II  the  cast  fell  little  short  of  the 
B|st  excellence.  It  is  a cast  which  calls 
^ f n unusual  number  of  singers,  among 
included  on  this  occasion  being  Bella 
■ i Maubourg,  Fornla,  De  Segurola,  Scot- 
;ij  |.dur,  and  the  new  tenor,  Macnez,  who 
D somewhat  better  than  on  previous  oc- 

T much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of 
• Ferrari's  technical  skill  and  refine-  j Die  VTa," 


iifeea’iity  was  iinderstciod  before  the  advent 
' of  the  iiUra-moderiis.  Its  stunning  climax 
brought  forth  well  won  emhnsiasni,  being 
|given  uilh  fine  spirit  by  the  land. 

The  solo  pcifonner  wa.s  .\Ii.ss  Germaine 
chnilzer.  who  played,  with  the  orchestra, 
Irieg'.s  piuiiu  concerto  in  A minor,  op.  19. 
Her  reading  throughout  was  most  ad- 

Inirablc  tcohnically.  her  treble  in  panicu- 
ar  being  beautifully  clear,  while  her 
irillianl  idaying  in  the  finale  c.alleil  lor 
varm  recognition. 

Jliss  Selinitzer.  as  far  as  the  concerto 
gave  an  opportunity  for  judgment,  lias 
matured  in  hei'  temperament  and  is  in 
every  lespect  an  artist  of  sincere  nui'.'i- 
cianship  and  al>undant  technical  re.sourcc. 
.Vr  Stiansky  gave  an  admirably  continent 
accompaniment  to  the  pianist.  The  con- 
cert closed  with  Schubert's  S\-mphony  in 
H major.  Xo.'VlL 


tJUKKIAN  SINGS  FAREWhLL 

Taikure^’  and  "The  Tales 


•I  of  style  as  displayed  in  this  opera.  Un- 
r nately,  technical  skill  and  refinement 
, yle  do  not  suffice  to  make  an  opera 
I actory  to  the  public.  Verdi’s  ‘ Fal- 
nl’  is  much  more  remarkable  from  this 
4 of  view  than  “Le  Donne  Curiose  , 
leither  in  Italy  nor  in  any  other  coun- 
|has  the  public  taken  it  to  heart.  What 
i'Ublic  wants  in  an  opera — and  the  pub- 
right — is  melody  steeped  In  emotion, 
uch,  there  is  very  little  In  either 
i’s  or  Wolf-Perrari’s  opera.  Verdi  was 
P fold  to  originate  new  melodies,  and 
(1  [successor  and  imitator  is  In  all  his 
as  weak  in  point  of  melodic  invention, 
e lack  of  individual  melody  is  not  the 
reason  why  “Le  Donne  Curiose  ’ got 
^ttle  applause  last  night,  notwlthstand- 
its  admirable  performance.  The  plot 
( Jxtremely  slight.-  If  played  by  first- 
i Italian  comedians  in  a small  the- 
the  Goldoni  comedy  on  which  it  is 
d might  prove  amusing.  But  to  spread 
a trifle  over  three  long  acts  was  a 
1 mistake.  As  we  took  occasion  to 
■j  l(irk  aftw  the  first  performance  of  this 
J ia  (January  3,  1912),  “brevity  is  the 


of  Hoffmann”  Day’s  Operas. 

Wagnerians.  perfect  and  some  no 
donhl  still  in  tin-  I'ormative  stage,  ponied 
into  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  ye.«- 
terday  afternocn  to  help  strengthen  .Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza's  already  most  evident  be- 
lief in  the  popularity  of  German  opera. 
The  opera  was  “Die  TValkurc."  given  ip^ 


a 


ri  i of  wit.  and,  as  an  Irishman  might  say,  | 


its  i-egular  order  in  the  special  Rinj 
.series,  and  the  audience,  even  in  tlie  num- 
ber. if  not  the  nationality,  of  its  standees, 
rivalled  that  of  a Caruso  niglu. 

It  was  Call  Burrian's  farct\’ell  for  this 
season,  and  his  Siegmnnd  once  more 
called  for  admiration,  even  if  his  voice 
■was  not  always  at  its  best.  Mr.  Bur- 
rian’s  sound  musicianship,  hi.s  sincerity 
of  purpose  and  his  constant  imjirovcmcnt 
in  tlic  art  of  song  ihake  hi.s  departure 
much  to  lie  regretted. 

Mine.  Fremstad’s-  Sieghnde  was  tlie 
superb  creation,  both  vocall^■  and  hislri- 
onically,  tliiit  it  has  ever  been,  and  Mmc. 
Gadski's  Briinniiildc  called  for  abundant 
praise.  Tlie  rest  of  the  cast.  Mr.  Giis- 
■wold's  Wotaii.  Jlr,  lUiv.sdael's  Hunding. 
and  Mmc.  Matzenaucr's  Fricka,  wore  all 
in  admiralile  voice,  Mr.  Ruj'sdael  in  pav- 
ticular  sliowing  marked  improvement  in 
steadiness  of  \-oicc.  Mr.  Hertz  never  gave 


le  is  precious  little  of  either  brevity 
Vit  in  this  opera."  Gestures  which,  in 
J'l  imedy  played  at  lightning  speed,  would 
f Lnatural,  become  artificial  and  stilted, 
r,  in  the  best  of  artists,  when  the  music 
^ ■ rds  the  dialogue.  Moreover,  an  opera 
1 this  is  sure  to  fall  flat  if  not  sung 
;the  language  of  the  country.  Nine- 
1 ■ hs  of  those  who  heard  it  last  night  evl- 
( ijtly  could  not  follow  the  dialogue,  and 
1 (vas  only  the  occasional  approaches  to 
1 f.feeplay  that  evoked  any  laughter. 

must  be  great  fun  to  conduct  music 
) this,  but  is  it  fair  to  the  public  to 
'■1  [pe  on  it  this  kind  of  an  opera  when  so 
tifiy  masterworks  are  neglected  in  the 
i^otonous  repertory  of  the.  Metropolitan? 

MISS  CASE  IN  FINE  VOICE,  f f 


more  restriiincil  reading  of  the  score. 


land  a.«  a result  the  orchestral  offering 
.was  a delight. 

in  the  evening  ' The  Tales  of  Hoffmann’' 
.was  sung  to  a full  iionse.  Tliore  was  one 
jclnvigc  in  the  cast,  istme.  Huchene  taking 
Mine.  I'remstad's  place  as  Gincetta.  Mm“. 
Dnclicnc  liad  sung'  tlio  part  before  in  Mr. 
I iammerslein'.s  company  with  fair  suc- 
cess. .‘^lic  sang-  it  witli  tlic  same  aviiounl 
lor  success  last  night,  ilme.--.  Hempel  and 
Bori  were  both  in  excellent  voice,  and 
.MM.  Maonez,  Gill}.  Uidur,  Kothicr,  Itci.ss 
an<l  Sc.gnrola  repealed  Ih'eir  capable  im- 
personations. tir.  I’olacco  condnetf-d  with 
proper  sjiirit. 


“DIE  WALKURE”  FINELY  GIVEN 


Balalaika  Orchestra  Concert. 

■p  .'\nna  Case,  of  the  Metropolitan 
I company,  was  the  .soloist  with  the 
-Ian  Balalaika  Orchestra  at  the  con- 
pn  Aeolian  Hall  last  night.  .She  tvas 
Ved  with  such  enthu-riasm  that  tiie 
•nee  would  not  let  her  complete  the 
Ifrom  .’’Traviata"  without  an  Interrnp- 
I for  applau.se.  Her  voice  was  clear 
c^ue  to  key,  and  the  difficult  passages 
le  "Ah.  fors'e  Itil”  .seemed  easy  for 
•She  sang  an  encore  and  later  a group 
ngs  by^Russian  composers, 
der  .Mr.  Vladimir  Pogoreloff  the 
aika  players  gave  a characteristic 
ramme,  of  which  the  most  enjoyable 
1 were  devoted  to  Russian  folk  songs. 


Burrian  Sings  His  Farewell  in  Second 
of  the  “ Ring  ” Dramas. 

The  second  of  the  present  “ Ring ’’  cycle 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  " Die 
■'/'.'alkure  ” was  performed  yesterday 
r.ftenioon  before  a large  audience.  This 
was  to  be  expected  as  the  story  of  IVotan 


Ye.sf^rday's  Music.'  ^ 

The  soloist  at  last  night’s  Philharmonic 
concert  was  Germaine  Schnitzer,  who  was 
cordially  applauded  after  her  performance 
of  the  Grieg  concerto — a concerto  which 
for  melodious  originality,  beauty  of  color- 
ing, and  variety  of  moods,  holds  Its  own 
against  all  rivals.  In  writing  of  it,  Hans 
von  Billow  once  said  that  it  has  what  the 
Americans  call  “ginger.’’  It  certainly  has 
that,  and  much  more.  While  some  of  the 
tender  nuances  were  missing  in  last  night’s 
interpretation,  the  young  Viennese  pianist 
played  the  music  brilliantly,  and  with  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  opportunity 
for  climaxes  in  the  different  movements, 
especially  the  sweeping  one  in  the  finale 
which  so  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  Liszt 
when  he  played  this  concerto  at  sight,  in 

1860,  . y-J  'S 

The  Grieg  concerro  was  -preceded  by 
the  “Cosi  fan  Tutte’’  overture,  which  the 
orchestra  played  In  the  true  antique  style, 
and  followed  by  a novelty,  Max  Reger’s 
“Romantic  Suite,’’  opus  125.  It  was  an- 
nounced as  his  latest  work,  and  some  of 
those  who  heard  it  wished  it  were  his  last. 
Reger  is  a pupil  of  Dr.  Riemann,  but  a 
perusal  of  the  article  on  Reger  in  the 
last  edition  of  Rlemann’s  "Musik-Lexikon’’ 
shows  that  its  author  is  not  particularly 
proud  of  him.  The  “Romantic  Suite”  would 
hardly  make  him  change  his  mind,  for 
the  usual  poverty  of  invention  is  in  evi- 
dence. It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  writ- 
ten with  rare  technical  skill,  and  that  at 
•the  close  there  is  an  effective  climax;  that 
is  a clever  trick  of  Reger’s  to  Insure  ap- 
plause, even  for  his  dullest  products.  The 
suite  is  based  on  three  poems  by  Eichen- 
dorff,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  Max 
Reger  is  beginning  to  coquette  with  pro- 
gramme music. 

After  the  Reger,  Schubert’s  C major  Sym- 
phony came  as  a real  blessing.  No  orches- 
tra has  played  it  so  far  this  season,  and 
so  it  would  have  been  a delight  under 
any  circumstances.  Possibly  it  is  of 
"heavenly  length,”  but  this  is  an  instance 
in  which  duration  is  justified  by  heavenly 
contents.  And,  yet,  after  all,  its  perform- 
ance scarcely  consumes  more  time  than 
Beethoven’s  "Eroica.”  which  is  ever  with 
us.  Mr.  Stransky  gave  a splendid  reading 
of  the  glorious  work,  which  contains  mel- 
ody enough  to  furnish  forth  half  a dozen 
average  symphonies.  Especially  worthy  of 
the  applause  it  received  was  the  wondrous 
andante,  with  its  thrillingly  emotional  cli- 
max, which  was  built  up  in  inspiring  fash- 
ion. This  is  an  episode  which  Schubert 
seldom,  if  ever,  surpassed,  and  w'hlch  even 
at  this  date  sounds  startlingly  modern. 

The  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
a concert  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  night,  one- 
half  of  which  was  devoted  to  Wagner,  the 
other  to  Tchaikovsky.  In  the  afternoon, 
Minnie  Tracey  gave  a song  recital  in  the 
same  ball. 

At  the  Metropolitan,  two  operas  were 
sung  yesterday;  In  the  afternoon,  "Die 
Walkiire,”  to  a crowded  house,  and  in  the 
evening  "The  Tales  of  Hoffmann,”  with 


and  Brunnhilde,  Siegmund,  and  Sieglinde,  Mme.  Duchene  in  the  part  previously  taken 


commondB  more  interest  than  any.  other  by  Mme.  Fremstad,  who  was  busy  in  the 

of  the  Ring  diamas.  afternoon  opera  as  Sieglinde,  the  Eriin- 

It  IS  unnecessary  to  speak  at  length  ol  . ^ i r.  . 

tin;  performance,  ap  unlike  that  of  ” Das  Griswold 

Wotan.  It  was  a fine  cast,  and  the  only  oc- 


R'ncingold,”  it  has  already  been  given 

many  times  before  ,this  season  with  thej‘'®®*‘’“  for  regret  was  that  in  the  part  of 
same  cast.  ‘Die  WalkOre”  in  fact  has'siegmund  Mr.  Burrian  made  his  last  ap- 
for  years  been  a feature  of  the  repertoire  pearance  this  season, 
ail'd  many,  doubtless,  never  think  of  it  as 


OMANTje  SUITE”  NOVEL; 


ilharmomc  Orchestra 'IreTi- 


fs  Max  Reger’s  Production. 

; i .Str.itisky  iniioduccd  to  the  New 
inilillc  for  the  lirsi  lime  at  last 


it's  coneert  of  the  (’hilhormonic  Or- 
■ ira  in  CarncBie  Hall  XL)V  Reger’s 
naiitic  ^iiite.'l  Hic  latest  prodnetloii 
1 (•  Bavarian  composer.  The  work  is 
mled  on  a poem  hy  J.  von  Mlehendorff. 
■.fh  1-  rpioled  in  the  pi'Ogra mtne  notes, 
aside  from  the  flr.st  movement. 
;e)i 


a part  of  a larger  whole. 

Carl  Burrian  yesterday  sang  his  fare- 
well to  New  York  for  this  sea.son.  He  will 
he  heard  once  in  Boston,  and  th.-n  he 
sails  to  sing  thirty-one  performances  at 
tile  Vienna  Opera.  His  Siegmund,  .as 
u.sual.  wa.s  a commanding  Impersonation, 
and  his  singing  gave  much  pleasure. 

! Mme.  Fremstad’s  Sieglinde  is  one  of  the 
most  pert'oet  portraits  that  the  opera 
house  has  to  offer.  This  singer  seems  to 
iricst  it  with  newer  and  lovelier  details 
jOi  action,  pose,  and  song  at  every  per- 
torniance.  Mme.  Gadski’s  Brnnnliilde, 
too,  is  notable,  and  Mme.  Alatzenauer 
make.s  an  imposing  Frieka  and  sings  as 
Frickas  seldom  have.  Mr.  Ortswmld  was 
the  Wotan.  The  group  of  Valyries  in  the 
I'l.'-t  act  sang  well,  a.nd  the  orchestra,  un- 
der .\Ifred  Hertz,  has  seldom  played  bet- 
I'  r.  at  least  in  this  pai  ticular  drama.  It 
was,  in  fact,  an  excellent  performance. 


4 ^ y 


h Is  diwijictl.v  (lull,  moved  or  imich 
on-  Hit  'faiiiliTii  lightness  of  tlni 


lon- 

. /■»  -ami  the  rousing  climax  to  the 
-.1-  It  might  be  Inferred  that  the  joy 
life  wn*  .at  lajil  entei-|ng  hdo  his  v»lns! 
»‘.e  ■ Bomflutlc  Buite'"  c.unt  Car  from 
iiig  ita  Ilium.  In  it— v.ondcr  of  won- 
thaie  melodv  Sind  biaul;-.  as 


Fiogniuiiil.. .Mr.  rnr)  Burrian 

Ihiudltig.-, .Mr.  Biisil  Itu.vsdiiel 

tVolan. . Mr.  I-iiluum  (iriswolrl 
Jiieglitide.. .Mine.  Olive  FremKhul 
tHninnliliae... ............ ..Mme.  Jolumn-a  OadslU 

ITrlckfl. . .....M.....«Mme,  .Mappureto  .Mat-zMoiuer 

Itfelmwlgia. .......Mias  i-,enorfl  Spiirke- 

Cerhikle, Ml-s  Holhi  Alien 

• irflinde MI-«  Veni  Onrtla 

.IfosMwelssB MUs  Klla  Ferula 

(iiiuigerdix. .Mis.;  Ii'lor-iKu  Mulfopl 

■M  allniiite .'MBs  l.da  Uolieson 

Me-cnine. ................. „l|isH  Miirie  llatireld 

B'.lu'.ertleHc. ..Miss  .MnrLi  Uucli,-ii« 


The  rdeventh  Thursday  evfining  sup- 
'scrlption  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  at  Carnogio  Hall  last  night  pro- 
ividod  .some  int«--resring  feat'ii'c.s  and  -was 
jon  the  whole  one  of  the  most  satisfying 
it-iilerlainnients  gii-i-n  hy  the  org-aniza- 
tion  thi.s  winter.  The  xirogramme  con- 
j.sistfed  of  Mozart's  “C'o.si  fan  Tntti”  over- 
ture, Grieg's  piano  concerto.  Max  Re-  ^ 
!ger’s  '‘Romantic  .Suite”  and  Schubert’s  I 
'C  lijoajor  sympliony.  The  pianist  was 
Gi-rmaine  Schnitzer. 

It  i.s  al-ways  plea.sant  to  hear  music  by 
'Mozari,  but  it  must  t,e  confessed  tliat 
the  little  overi  in-e.  to  “Co.si  fan  Tutti’’  is 
hardly  to  be  received  as  a concert  piece. 
lt;i  jdace  Is  in  the  theatre,  wliore  it 
iierfec.tly  serves  it.s  purpo.se  as  a prexi- 
^ration  for  ihc  ghcful  moods  of  the 
ipi'ett.v  comedy.  It  is  our  loisforlure 
Halt  wc  do  not  bear  this  work  of  Mo- 
izart’s,  wbloh  would  ii-  swaiiowod  up  In 
the  largi;  .sjiuce.s  of  Ihc  Metropolitan. 

Even  the  C--ntiiry  Theatre,  when  It 
was  called  New,  would  have  1,eeu  more 
an  roomy  enough.  'I’Uc  I.iUle  Tliea- 
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Kesidenz  Theatre  in  Alunich  i.s  ioeiU,  and 
tliern  the  oj'iera  is  deligliiful.  1-lul  since 
we  cannot  have  the  -y.'ork  itseh  we  can 
at  least  amuse  ourselves  in  tlie  concert 
hall  by  observing  Mozart’s  ingenuity  in 
tlie  repetition  of  two  or  three  melodious 
ideas  just  often  enough  and  tlicn  being 
.so  wise  as  to  come  to  a stop. 

The  orcliestral  centre  of  the  evening 
was  Hie  .suite  of  Reger,  which  had  its 
first  hearing  in  this  country,  fi’lic  suite 
has  three  jiocms  of  Eiciiendorf  as  its 
mottoes,  one  for  each  c>f  the  tlircc  move- 
ments. but  the  music  is  nol.  in  need  of 
the  verses  as  an  exifianation.  It  stands 
by  itself  quite  easily  and  its  moods  and 
content  are  easily  apprehended.  Tlie 
tliree  movements  are  marked  nocturno 
(molto  so.stenuto),  scherzo  (vivace)  and 
finale  (molto  sostenutoi.  The  mood  of 
tlie  first  is  reflective,  introspective  and  a 
little  melancholy.  The  second  is  fanci- 
ful and  at  times  playful,  hut  with  mo- 
ments of  thoughtfulness,  while  the  last, 
beginning  soberly,  develops  into  a mood 
of  boldness  and  even  of  triumph  at,  t 
strength. 

Tlie  Debussian  thematic  idea  whicli 
introduces  the  first  movement  is  re- 
peated at  the  beginning  of  the  third,  thus 
indicating  a return  to  the  original  frame 
of  thought,  lint  tlie  development  of  the 
twm  movements  advances  on  entirely 
different  lines.  The  first  movement  is 
the  least  satisfying  of  the  three,  for 
.after  its  middle  passage  there  are  some 
dry  and  futile  pages  before  the  coda  is 
reached. 

But  Hie  scherzo  is  altogether  well 
conceived  and  is  written  with  admirable 
skill  and  unflagging  spirit.  It  has  great 
Ingenuity  of  orchestration  and  its  in- 
strumental relations  arc  planned  -with 
arti.stic  judgment  so  as  to  give  effects 
of  constantly  changing  color  and  un- 
clouded lucidity.  Tlie  finale  is  also 
splendidly  scored  and  its  development 
to  a sonorous  climax  is  excellently 
brought  about. 

The  whole  compo-sition  is  compara- 
tively free  from  the  worst  mannerisms 
of  the  composer.  The  melodic  idea.s 
are  of  firmer  texture  and  more  comely 
form;  the  harmonies,  •while  modern,  are  ; 
no  mere  congestion  of  dissonances  but 
a logical  progression  of  thoughts,  and 
the  orchestration  is  Ijeautiful  in  its 
richness  and  clarity  and  avoidance  of 
empty  sound.  On  the  whole  the  new 
suite  is  good  and  it  ■was  made  known 
to  last  night's  audience  by  a perform- 
ance reflecting  much  credit  on  Air. 
Stransky  and  liis  orchestra.  They  have 
done  nothing  better  this  season. 

Mis.s  Schnitzer  is  already  known  to 
this  public  as  a pianist  of  high  merit.  ' 
Her  playing  of  the  Grieg  concerto  pub-  ' 
lished  some  of  her  best  qualities,  albeit 
there  were  forte  pa.ssages  in  which  her 
tone  was  decidedly  unmu.sical.  On  the 
other  hand  in  moderate  phrases  and  in 
all  the  softest  pages  her  playing  had 
great  beauty  of  color  and  nuance.  In 
pedalling,  too,  she  showed  much  skill 
in  certain  places.  Her  conception  of 
file  work  was  romantic  and  she  erred 
onlj'  in  the  employment  of  too  much 
Ivigor  at  times. 


IMASSENET’SMANON 


REPEATED  AT  OPERA 


There  can  be  little  room  for  doubi 
that  the  general  public  prefers  Mas- 
senet’s "Manon  ’ to  Puccini's  “Manor 
I,escaut.''  The  former  was  repeated  a’ 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  eve- 
ning and  the  atiditorinm  was  crowded 
it  must  be  added  that  the  combinatior 
of  singers  in  tlie  Massenet  opera  is  on< 
to  which  the  public  looks  forward  al- 
lways with  eager  expectation.  Aliss 
Farrar’s  vogue  continues  and  the  name 
of  Caruso  is  one  with  which  the  im- 
)iresario  can  conjure  willi  facility.  Tliese 
two  are  Hie  (irotagonists  of  Alassenet’s 
l.viic  drama  and  tliey  need  little  assist, 
ance  from  other  members  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  burden  of  the  slor.v  rests  on  the 
-shfiuklers  of  Manon  and  Drs  Gi'ieii.v 
Tlie  only  other  character  of  real  signifi- 
cance i.s  I^esrant  and  tins  role  is  now 
in  the  comiietent  liands  of  Air.  Gill}. 
Tile  elder  Dex  Urieux  is  capably  im)jer- 
sonated  b.',-  Air.  Kolhicr  and  Dp.  Hrr- 
Itf/njt,  who  exists  solei.v  as  a demon- 
stration of  tlic  instabilit}  of  Million's 
character,  i.s  siifl'iclentl.i-  well  repre-  . 
soiitcd  I).'.-  Mr.  de  Segurola.  'I’hc  minor 
pcrson.-igcs  arc  well  taken  care  of.  and  , 
the  chorus  disposes  of  its  duties  witliont 
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UliilCUll>. 

A s,i(  rossfiil  perf«innan>-P  of  'Manon 
d<-iu-;uts  hii-u.-i;.  upon  the  vo<aI  eondi- 
tion  of  he  prini:i  tlonna  and  the  tenoi. 
and  laal  evenin;:  I'Oth  were  in  Rood 

voice.  Miss  l''an:ir  lias  been  sin,RinR 
lieiter  this  season  than  last  and  she 
sens  last  niphi  with  heauly  of  tone  and 
stvle  Mr.  t'aru.sos  Dm  Grirux  is  not 
• uic  of  his  best  roles,  but  he  enters  into 
it  with  fervor  and  artistic  devotion. 
Mr.  Toscanini  conducted  the  work  as  he 
has  on  previous  occasions  tvith  disci  e- 
tion  and  with  preat  delicacy  of  nuance. 


Is  i .Mi-,s  Fnrraj  as  Manon  or  Manon 
ns  yfis.-  Fairai  " only  the  Abbe  Prdvosr 
hlii;.',  r could  (leri'Ie,  and  he.  beinp  dead 
the;  two  hundred  yrars,  won  t.  At  any 
rate.  o'.‘  of  tliese  two  younp  women  en- 
■3(  tid  tlie  other  a the  .Metropolitan  Opera, 
last  niRlu.  anii  a njor.'  winsoinel.v 
beautiful.  . xasperatingly  feminine  bit  of 
.'..  iltj  never  tripped  the  X.  w York  .stape. 

The;  was  little  doubt,  however,  that  i: 
Was  V.  i-\  much  -Mr.  Caruso  who  was  In  r 
over.  Tender,  romantic  Des  Grieu.v  had 
qu  1 vani.shed.  leaving  beiiind  in  his 
.si  ' ad  a portl.v  ijody  and  a Rolden  voice. 
With  the.se  the  audieme  appir.  ed  much 
content.  .Mi.  Gilb . admirable  artist  thai 
he  ever  is.  was  never  more  so  than  in  hi.s 
l.escaut,  and  Mr.  Pothier  sati.sfietl  as  1-e 
Compte  des  Grk  uN-. 

It  goes  without  sayinp  that  Mr.  Tosca- 
nini raised  the  score  in  tragic  import  to  a 
height  perhaps  unconsidered  b\  M.  .M.as- 
senet  liimself.  yet  in  no  w.-iy  rendering  th. 
lighter  portion.s  any  the  less  volaCiie. 


voli.  ItP^f^c^ertt  duality.  T?ut  discus- 
sjon  of  hf.<5  art  ouglit  td  lie  reserved  ti;: 
he. appears,  in  .an  undisturbcil  presenta- 
tion of  opera.  Mnc-,  Cadski  as  l.ioldf 
(and  .somotlnjes  also  as  Trislai).  for  sin, 
helped  the  tenorl,  .Mine.  Homer  as  ID'an- 
(in:  nr  and  .Mr.  Weil  who  made  iii.s  la-St 
appearanee.  as  Hurj'cnal  were  the  oth -i^ 
Iirincip.tls. 

Til,  other  ■'Tri.i.an  iiml  loldiv"  .trouble 
broke  on;  in  Uoston.  iiut  originated  in 
N’ev  Yiii'k.  c.nri  Hurriah  had  completed 
iii.-;  eiiwigemcti!  in  thi.s  city,  i'uit  w.'i..' 
soiiciiii'i'.i  to  sin.g  Trixlan  in  Ho.ston  ye.s- 
itcrdav.  U was  to  he  an  extra  appei.r- 
1am-'.  lint  late  I'liday  niRht  Mr.  Iliir- 
k rian  deoitled  Uial  he  would  sing  iio  more 
.uid  .Yesterday  mpruinR  he  boarded  the 
.Xmeriku  and  sailed  for  Kurope. 

Henry  Itu.s.sell,  manager  of  the  ISoston 
Opera,  tele.graphed  to  ilr.  fiatti-Casiazza  j 
asking  for  the  loan  of  Mr.  i’rlus.  Inn; 
this  of  (’diir.sc  could'  not  be  granted.  .Vs  | 

I a last  resort  Fontana  Ferrari,  husband  i 
I of  Mme.  Matzenauer.  consented  to  sing  j 
the  Ho.ston  Tristan,  and  he  did  so  with! 
the  Italian  text. 

It  was  a bad  day  for  Wa.gner’s  love  j 
drama.  But  as  already  remarked,  it  is 
tmmortal  and  so  it  survived.  j 


WIiat,  nalcetiv  But  who  Ore  x no  oreiuj#-  , 
Iral  (we  will  not  say  syinplb^iiie>  com- 
posers of  tbosa  countries  who  -tiavc  been 
excluded?  Onr  correspondent  coiui'els  us 
to  think  that  his  knowleilge  of  orchestral 
nuusic  is  on  a level  with-  that  of  the  news- 
paper critic  in  St.  Louts  who  some  time 
ago.  when  the  local  orchestra,  was  begin- 
ning its  educational  labors  there,  like  the 


igramme  was  admlralilo  in  its  beautv 
'also  Us  vnriety.  Haydn's  “MilJI 

tary”  Syniphony,  -MmeV  Culp  sang  Beeth^ 
oven's  ‘.'iVaelaide,"  aiul\  Cliirchen’s  sdiig^ 
from  “Egmont.”  and  Mine.  Kidef-Posaa^ 
jdayeU  Jiozart’s  pianofeirte  concerto'in  3 
mat  (not  B,  as  the' progiamme  had  it),  No. 
450  in  the  Kochel  catalogue  Thea  there 
ninf?  its  coueaxionai  niMOi.-  -•••.  ‘followed  tlie  orchestral  versiou  of  Hug'oi 

ehamiiions  of  Strauss  waltzes  and  Kossini  t .-y\roifs  "Italian  SerenadF'  (a  cpmposiUcjit^ 
overtures  in  the  progrumnv's  of  tho  Phil-  .|  singular  charm);  three -songs,  by  the 

■same  compose)-  (Mine.  Culp)  and,  the  last 


overtures  in  the  progruinm 
harmonic  Society,  protested  against  )he 
heaviness  of  the,  St.  I-ouis  orchestra's 
schemes  and  demanded  "some  of  the 
lighter  works  of  Berlioz  and  Palestrina.  . 

co/-vV/va  rtf' 


anovement  from  Ulmsky-Korsakow'sj 
"SchelrerA-zadc''  suite.  Mr.  Cochraad  V.t 
Bos  pUiycd  the  pianoforte  aecbmpuniiiioiic 


iTmi-.  Holmes  will  produce  the  scores  of',  to '.the  Wolf  .songs,  ■ ThO- orchestra  s'eemedi 
Spain's  great  composers  no  doub't  Mr.'  ,ta  be  in  line  fettle.' and  thg  music  was.f 
■Stran.sky  wilt  read  them  with  Interest  and';  almost  an  uiuiualified  delight-  There  wag'] 
care,  not  unmlxcd  with  tfie'naturarcurl-:  mtue  distinction.  ..litUo  of  the  charaeter- 
osity  at-ways  challenged  by  firat  ac-  istic  grace  of  Mozart,  in  Mme.  Rider-, 
fiuaintance-  with  the  unknown.  As  for  i>o.ssart’s  playing',  yet  the  (foncerto  felij 
the  French  symphonists,  they  are  no  gratefully  into  the  ear.  The  concerto  is' 
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tile  French  sympnociovn,  ----  ....  -.a,. 

more  neglected  in  New  York  and  Boston;  full  of  tliat  graceful  beauty  which  once 
Paris,  and  if  our  correspondent;]  drew  out  the  exclamation  from  Beethoven 

. thft  o e«  Vv  Cl  T l.-za/i  OtTrQTf  rtnA  rtf  llIV  <Tt*A' 


than  in  i^arib.  ^uu  n.  ** — 

heard  much  more  Italian  music  from  the  as  he  walked  away  with  one  of  his  great 
few  concert  organizations  of  Italy  than)  cpnteniporaries  from  an  Augarten  con- 1 

...  ..  V < T’  1 ..  ..4- 


lew  concert  — w. 

lie  has  hosird  in  New  York  (provided  ho  cert  at  wliicli  the  C minor  concerto  Imd 
has  been  diligent  in  attendance  on  tvia  been  played:  "Cramer,  Cramer!  'W'e  shall  j 
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lias  oeeii  1 - , 

Philharmonic  concerts)  he  ought  to'  make]  pever  be  alllo  to  eompo.se  anything  like 


Ilelnrlcli  Meyii's  New  Songs. 


;3lr,  l i'liis  r,o.^('s  !Iis  Voice 

.Mr,  F.iiiTiaii  Sail^  loi' 

j Kui'opo. 


,-i  ml 


Heinrich  Meyn.  baryton*,  gave  a re- 
cital of  songs  last  evening  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  His  programme  had  the  merit  of 
containing  some  unfamiliar  numbers. 
Among  these  were  Frank  la  Forge's  de- 
lightful "Schlupfwinkel,"  four  songs  by 
the  late  Max  Spicker,  a new  song  by  the 
prolfic  Sidney  Homer  and  others  by 
SprosB.  Chadwick  and  Woodman.  Mr. 
Meyn  has  long  been  known  as  a singer  of 
earnest  purpose  and  intelligent  insight. 
His  voice,  however,  does  not  possess  those 
sensuous  charms  which  appeal  most 
strongly  to  the  average  listener.  | 


F'lll 


i.f  tro.uble.s  wa-s  yeslerda.s  loi 
invagnci's  immortal  love  drama  ' Tristan  : 
'(„nd  J.solde."  .-V  tale  of  woe  in  New' 
'.'ork,  a ,half  told  tale  indeed,  it  became 
in  Bo.ston  a twii-e  told  tale'  in  two 
radically  hostile  tongues.  Teutonic  and 
: Tuscan. 

The  misfortune.s  began  in  tlie  u-tte*’' 
moon,  when  the  drama  was  vvitli  diffi- 
leul'tv  performed  at  the  Metropolitan 
As-fth  Tristaa.  almost  whisperius. 


..'.pnel  was  in  Boston  in  the 
vVBon  a Cornish  knight  sang  in  Itaha 
to  an  Irish  princess,  tvho  answered 
Herman,  and  this  because  one  of  three 
Truslans  started  for  Hamburg  instead 

\t  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  , 
.hu'i.ues  Ui'lus.  a new  tenor,  made  his ; 
.New  York  debut  'as  the  knight.  He  has  • 
sung  with  mucJi  success  in  the  strong'-  ; 
hold  of  'Wagnt'rism,  Bayreuth  and  last  I 
si-uson  he  came  to  this  country  to  ap- 
pear in  the  drama  in  Boston  .to- 
gether with  ilme.  Nordica  and  under 
Urn  direction  of  the  famous  condu<:tor 
Fehx  Weingartner.  His  reputation  had  _ 
preceded  him  here  and  expectations  were  ; 
liiRh. 


-^ifortunately  he  had  a touch  of  cold  pp0nch  WlUSlfc  3t 


haste  and  tell  -Mr.  Stransky  and  the  puh- 
■lic  what  it  w^as.  ‘ ' 

Italy  is  the  land  of  opera.  The  sceptre 
of  its  supremacy  iiv  instrumental  music 
passed  away  with  Corelli,  Vivaldi  and 
their  contemporaries.  The  modern  art 
roots  in  Bach  and  in  German,  no  .matter 
where  cultivated.  Sgambati,  Jlartucci. 
Sinlgaglia,  Bossi— who  else  has  attempt- 
ed the  orchestral  forms  -witli  even  a; 
modicum  of  success? 

What  kind  of  orchestral  music’  is  cul- 
tivated in  Italy,  where  Mr.  Holmes  would 
have  us  believe  he  found  such  interna- 
tionalism? IVe  open  at  random  a rec- 
ord of  the  orchestral  doings  in  Milan, 
where  there  exists  the  finest  oi'chestral 
organization  in  Italy,  the  Societfi  Or- 
ehestrale  del  'featro  alia  Scala.  By  a 
lucky  chance  the  leaves  pai't  at  a list  of 
programmes  for  four  concerts  conduct- 
ed by  .Signor  Toscanini  in  1S9G.  'Hie 
■ oinposi tions  are  not  in’an.v.  nnd  so  lUcir 
titles  may  be  given; 

First  concert— Symphony  in  H,  Haydn;  1 

Suite.  ''Casse  noisette,"  Tschaikowsk,''; 
prologue,  ’’Gdtterdammerung,”  tVagner. 

Second  concert— Symphony  in  C migor. 

I No.  1.  Beethoven;  Suite  "Aus  Holberg  s 
Eeit"  Grieg:  "Tragic'’  overture.  Brahms; 
'prologue,  ‘'Gotterdammei'ung." 

Third  concert— Symphony  In  C (first 
htime).  Schubert;  barcurolle  for  strings 
'and  harp,  Mancinclli;  Saraband,  Giraid: 
•‘Danse  Macabre,"  Saint-Saens;  prologue. 
"Gotterdammerung,’’  AVagner. 

Fourth  .concert  '-  Symphony  m.  i>. 
Havdn;  Piocola  Suite,  'frucco;  ' marcb 
froin  the  <^ra  ''Marion  Delorme.”  Pon- 
chicUi:  prelude.  "Parsifal,'  Wagner, 

"AYaldAveben.”  W'agntr;  overture,  ’ \ es- 
pri  Siclliani,”  Verdi. 


that!”  Yet  Beethoven  _did  compose  some- 1 
thing  like  Mozart's  concerto,  and  in  the. I 


.s-ainc  keS']  and  this.  ton.  has  been  sell 
down  for  performance  this  ■'ce.'ison.  whlolil 
scorns  singnlarlj-  rich  in  revivals  of] 
arcbiMc  works.  ■ H.  Hi.  K. 


|i  le 


il  fi: 


t 


'2 


Tt  would  not  seem  a very  large  pur- 
pose to  compare  these  four  progi'amihes 
\-lth  any  four  of  the  s.ame  season’s  Phil- 
harmonic list  nnless  it  -were  to  indicate 
that  the  Italians  in  1896  were  a little  more 
daring  thaivNcw  Yorkers  iii  tlieir  drafts 
on  (he  Wagnerian  spring.  A better  com- 


“Tristan’’  ivith  linpediiueiits. 

Is  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  living 
up  to  its  traditions?  Not  long  ago  several 
thousand  persons  were  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  most  popular  num- 
bers in  “Die  Meisterslnger”  because  no 
provision  had  been  made  for  an  under- 
study for  the  most  important  rOle  in  the 
opera.  On  Saturday  afternoon  the  perform- 
ance of  "Tristan  and  Isolde”  was  virtually 
“Hamlet”  without  the  prince;  for  while 
Jacques  Urlus,  who  was  making  his  debut 
as  Tristan,  -was  among  those  present  and 
acted  his  part  well,  he  could  not  sing  ex- 
cept pianissimo  because  his  voice  suddenly 
gave  out.  AVhat  this  means  those  will  best 
realize  ti'ho  remember  Jean  de  Reszke,  or 
that  passage  in  Voi.  VIH  of  AVagner's  lit- 
erary works  (p.  2.32).  in  which  he  says,  with 
reference  to  Schnorr,  that  the  orchestral 
symphony,  the  most  complicated  score  he 
ever  wrote,  seemed  in  comparison  to  his 
singing  like  the  simplest  accompaniment  to 
an  operatic  solo,  or  rather  disappeared  as 
a separate  factor,  and  s^^ed  to  b^art 
and  parcel  of  his  song.  1 

In  view  of  Mr.  Urlus'#  condition  at  the 
end  of  the  second  act,  it.  seemed  scarcely 
credible  that  he  would  be  able  even  to  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  cruel  ordeal  of  the 
third,  wherein  Tristan  is  almost  constantly 
the  centre  of  interest.  Except  for  a cut  of 
moderate  length  in  the  “love  curse”  there, _ f 
were  no  excisions  beyond  the  ordinary  ones 
made  in  this  act.  The  tenor's  struggles 


'1  M 


>i  ini 


fl  ,h 


h »■( 


on  (he  Wagnerian  spring.  A better  com-  maue  .u  „nd' found  a sympathetic  re-  h 

parison  is  afforded  by  the  concerts  given  were  pa^thetic  a „ 


e Philhar- 


-aiui  was  not  in  good  vocal  condition 


Min 'y..AVraay  and  <h.  mo,.  moiiic-The  Symphoiiy  Sooiety. 

he  sang  the  more  nervous  he  became  ,.^gt  of  the  first  senes  oi  Sunday 

■s  the  reali'z.ition  gj-exv  upon  him  that  . subscription  concerts  in  Gm 

i,o  was  in  difficultie-t.  At  len.gth.  when  afternoon  Mr.  «Ma.tsky 

he  reached  the  Avords  ‘War  Moiold  dir  entire  programmti  ‘o  ' . 

so  werth”  a veil  descended  over  his  , . pea,.;,  composers.  In  this  he  was  taut 

■tones  and  he  momentarily  vveoM 

„;:.  h Thenceforward  to  Ihe  end  ot  purpose 

!)„  ■„  t his  voice  weakened  more  and ; ^11  the  world  (so  far  as  they 

m.  and  it  seemed  as  though  he  "'ouid  written  music  adapted  for 


in  tile  entr'acte  he  was  aUcnded  by 


in  his  last  season  gave  an  Italian 


a pliy.sician,  while  Mr.  Gatti-Casa'/.za  Lp,^pp,.t  with  compositions  by  | 
a.-:a  .Mr.  Toscanini,  the  conductor,  held  1 ,j  „.^„cci.  Busoni  and  Bossi,  a 
a censultailon.  There  was  no  one  to  xors"  co''0'rt-  "'i*''-  >uum>  d.  ■ 


at  tho  Scala  Theatre  and  by  the  Philhar 
monlc  Society  in  the  season  lS97-'98.  In 
the  Italian  city  five  concerts  -vvere  given 
by  the  Soeieta.  Orchestrale  under  the  di- 
rection of  I>ainourbux  and  five  Couceiti 

sinfonlci.'’  of  a more  popular  characler.  jj.gygi  must  oe  one  (n  u > 
und'er  the  direction  of  Leandro  Cam-;  power.  m1  0(J  • I ^ ^ 

panari.  At  'r>hese  ten  concerts  the  'Ger-,  ' o--" 

■man  compositions  performed  numbered  19 
tlie  French  7.'  Italian  0,  Russian  2,  Bo 


sponse  in  the  audience.  Toward  the  close 
his  work  was  practically  rt'duced  to  dumb- 
Bhow.  And  yet  during  the  whole  trying 
scene  on  the  couch  he  managed  to  give  the  • 
idea  that  under  normal  conditions  his  por- 
trayal must  be  one  of  drainatlc  elqauence 


The  new  bass^aritone,  Carl  Braun,  who 
Russian  2.  BO-  was  King  Marke,  „'\e 

hemian  I and  English  L In  the  eight  eon-  valuable  voice  ( 

certs  Of  the  same  season  the  Philharmonio  created  was  distinctly  favor  ^ 

Lciety  played  .1!)  Geripan.  compositions.  Is  of  excellent  qua  t>,  go  King  ^3 

two  Bohemian,  two  American,  two  Kus-  range,  and  it  is  well  used.  ? ^ 

Sian,  one  Nomve.gian.  one.  Italian,  oiiei  Marke’s  long  speech  with  emotional  c 

and  sufficient  variety  of  expression.  , 

The  moral  of  Saturday’s  unfortunate  ac- 
cident Is  that  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  ^ 
needs  more  than  one  impersonator  for  lea  ^ 
ing  roles.  Colds  and  the  bad  food  serrert 


f;  “ the  place  of  Mr.  Urlus,  and  the  iin-  rschaiko-wsky,  Sil'illus  and  ' ‘ , 

;::-;.iri^wls  in  u quandary  similar  to  p.rench  cpncarl  to  whmh 
tbaV  Vliich  he  experienced  when  Mn  ; .lasseneH  Debussy  ^^^shlnd  Am^* 
'c  il  la'el'C  broke  down  in  “Die  Meis-  ,.,,utributed,  and  an  - S ..-o,-,...  were 

■-rsinger  ' -Ml  Vrlus.  realizing  uan  concert  wherein  the 

siiuaiion.  determined  to  go  on  with  I5  recalled  in 

impei'sonatipn.  William  Guard,  ooncert  bc- 

.3«ni  of  the  house,  went  before  the  . connet Hon  ' The  Tribune 


Iri-ench  and  one  rfiingarian.  The  num 
her  of  German  and  Russian  corhposilions 
played  in  the  two  cities  were  even.  It 
was  a poor  -year  for  the  French  in  New; 

York;  Mr.  Sbidl.who  W'as  the  conductor, 
was  not  always  so^intolerant.  but  evenj  easily  upset  singers,, 

this  showing  suffices  to  exonerate  the,  Metropolitan  is  bound  to  provide, 

i Philharmonic  Society  from  tlie  chaiga  of  and  the  P wants  to  lose  1 

idnhospitallty  toward'  compo.sers  who  are  , capable  substitutes  become  ^ 

' not  German.  Its  attitude  seems  to  be  j prestige  as  an  art  institutio 
very  like  that  of  the  Italian  society,  and  entirely  commercialized.  It  must  ne  im 

' ' on  the  other  hand,  that,  so  far  as  was  pos-  X 

Bible,  reparation  was  made  on  Saturday  >,fc 


for  the  same  reason. 

Mr.  Stransky’s  French  programme  yes- 
terday was  made  up  of  tlic  overture  t-o 


the  other  artists  concerned  in  the  perform 


.3«nl  of  the  house,  went  Oeiore  tne  , conneex  oo  " ' The  Tribune 

r-inain  and  apologized  for  I*''®  in  which  an  obviously 

..m,  asked  .he  indulgence  of  certainly  ill  in^ormcc, 

* at-,.  orri.AT 


:eraay  was  maae  up  liu-  I--'  ouu^i  

■Benvenuto  Cellini.”  by  Berlioz;  Cesar  | g^ce  and  by  the  conductor.  Mr.  Toscan 

. — . . . -4.  I . . .» -,1.. 


15  I7  4W  - 

At  times  in  rue  second  and  third  acts  mLic°rin“rihe 

Mr  UrlUs  partly  regained  In.s  voice,  predoimna  ice  , lauding 

bi  t his  cond'ition  was  such  that  no  fair  f he  said  he.  had 

.n-i,ical  estimate  of  his  Tn.stan  could  the  guested  that, an  Italian, 

he  made., There  were  indications,  how-  ;o^  be  formed  in  New. 

ever,  that  he  will  he  an  acceptable  ad-  -we  should  heaV, music 

dilion  to  the  cqmpany.  cor  one  thing.  j^.^e  before  performed  to  per- ■ 

h -showeil  both  .presence,  of  mind  and  ^ „ ^^-1,0  writer,  indi.gmlnl  that  the 

la.  non-  comP'bsers  should  be '| 


miisieUnship  in  .several  place's  wffie.re  ha 
iransposed  notes  in  order  .to  favor  his 

voice.  ' ■ , V,;, 

C!ar'l  Braun,  a new  basso,  made  his 
d-  out  os  h-  '-nia'  Mvvke,  and  disclosed  a 


faction 
music  of 


prrterred  "to  the  exclusion  of  great  com- 
posers of  other  nations.”  s iun.^d 

fhe  miestlon:  ''AVhat  i.s  the  with 

the  gweat  composers  of  Spam,  I- ranee,  and 
S..1U,  TImIv?’’  1 


'bvanck's  Symphony  in  D ii)iiior.  Saint- | 
nailiis’s  "Danse  Alaoabre,”  . Massenet's 
overture  to  “Phedre,”  and  threo  vocal 
numbers  simg  by  Edmond  Clfiment.  viz.. 
"O  ■ Paradis.”  from  ‘'LAfrioaine.”  "Clair 
de  Lune,”,'py  Faure.  and  the  dream  song 
from  Massenet’s  "Manon."  The  playing 
of  tlie  orchestra  in  the  symphony  was  ad- 
mirable, its  tone  noble  and  of  fine  so- 
nority. the  .iudicious  iustrumentatiol. 
standing  in  the  way  of  t'le  deafening 
noises  which  Mr.  Stransky  frequentl.v 
'evokes. 


led  like  one  inspired.  He  cleverly  temper" 
the  music  to  the  pianissimo  singer  and  in 
creased  the  volume  of  the  climaxes  to  coie 
the  vocal  omissions.  Mme.  Gadski  »an, 
and  acted  as  if  she  felt  that  she.  also. 
help  to  atone  for  the  tenor's  atony  by  gBi" 
out  more  of  passion  and  of  the  beau 
of  her  glorious  voice  than  ever  before, 
Mme.  Homer,  also,  sang  admirably.  e-"P« 
cially  the  warning  call  from  the  tower, 


especially  Italy 


' The  Symphony  Soefely's  eleventh  sub- 
'sjcription  foncert,  was  given  in  Aeolian 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  undev  the  dlrcv 
'tion  of  Mr.  AY  .tiler  Damro.sch.  Tho, pro 


pith  Mr.  Jospf  Lhevinne  as  the  principal 
action,  enthusiasm  rose  to  a high  pitch 
^he  concert  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
^ se  last  night.  But  Jlr.  Lhevinne  was 
m alone  responsible  for  the  many  out- 
■jits  of  applause,  for  Miss  Ann-a  Case,. 
!t{r  a rather  indifferent  beginning,  sucl- 


Three  leading  barytones  also  trod  the 
stage.  Antonio  Scotti  repeated  his  ad- 
mirable impersonation  of  the  suspicious 
Count  Oil,  who  was  sure  that  where  there 
was  so  much  smoke  there  must  be  some 
tire,  and  who  foimd  it  and  burnt  his  finger. 
Mr.  Amato  was  the  delineator  of  the  re- 
vengeful Tonio,  who  starts  the  trouble  in 
"Pagliacci,”  and  Mr.  Gilly  sang  the  role 
of  Silvio,  the  lover  of  Nedda. 

Mr.  Caruso  was  of  course  the  Canio  and 
artistically  beat  the  bass  drum  and  sang 
“Ridi,  Pagliaccio.”  Both  operas  were 


Don  Mateo Mr.  Charles  Dalmores  I melody  ami  h.armony?  Irmne- 

Dolores .Miss  iCeJen  Stanley ' dia  toly  lie  is  met  b\"  the 


...Miss  Itnby  Hoyl  lie  p.ssonce  of  a drama  is  better  conveyed 


'■  found  herself  and  at  her  last  appear 

floated  up  into  those  dizzy  height-s  of  (tarried  through  with  excellent  spirit  and 
coloratura  so  surely  and  easily  that  the  audience  seemed  to  be  well  pleased. 


Riiffina 

Kstella Miss  Minnie  Kgener,. 

Iai  Sorrogliante Miss  Ailele  Ivosaril  ' ''•'’fimentary  phrases,  unnatural  har- 

l.'Ispettore Mr.  I'rank  Arthur  Preiseh  ! n-onies  and  unwonted  instrilmenttil  .;olors, 

'ittnrio  Trevisiin  I xhc  Iniinan  voice  doe.s  not  offer  tlie 


audience  was  quick  and  hearty  in  its 
I'eciation. 

. Lhevinne  first  played  Liszt’s  con- 
in  E flat,  which,  as  musicians  know, 
work  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired 
how  purposes.  There  was  no  run  too 
cult  for  him,  and  the  brilliance  of  the 
lost  nothing  as  Mr.  Lhevinne  played 
■Vt  times  he  showed  tremendous 
iglh,  bringing  the  piano  out  above  the 
’stra  with  clarity  and  remarkable  em- 
is. 

the  subtler  and  delicate  passages  also 
atisfien  his  audience.  When  the  _con- 
I was  brought  to  ite  dashing  finish  the 
:nce  began  to  applaud  and  its  mannei 
one  of  determination.  Mr.  Lhevinne 
played  a Liszt  waltz  and  variations, 
again  held ’his  he.arers.  Later  he 
led  three  shorter  works,  with  the  same 
t.  He  had  to  give  an  encoye,  and  even 
the  audience  was  hardly  satisfied, 
is  Case  did  not  make  hereijf  felt  to 
irn.arked  devi-ee  h'i'  her  .clcair)—  of  an 
from  "Ls  Roi  de  Lahore,”  but  when 
ihecamc  more  ambiuouo,  and  guve  th* 
jta  Diva.”  from  "Norma,”  she  won  a 
triumph.  Her  voice,  with  its  char- 
■Istic  clearness  and  purity,  was  the 
'Ct  of  many  favorable  comments  wlien 
oncert  was  over. 

Dinh  Gilly  and  Mr.  Carl  Jorn  up- 
|4heif  part  of  the  programme  without 
ulty,  although  the  audience  did  not 
V particularly  enthusiastic  about  “I 
jto.qci,”  as  the  "Vesti  la  Guibba”  aria 
in  German  by  Mr.  Jorn.  Mr. 
Rothmeyer  conducted  the  orche's- 


A ySONG^REglTAL 

•utoc  6on/ert  ^)v^^r. 
Reimers. 


Paul 


Lh^inne's  Se^on 

hfe'  playiiig^Satifrd: 


Hall,  Mr.  Lhevinne  convinced  all 
lint  that  in  technical  equipment  there 
who  equal  him.  To  prove  this  he 
lAi  Schumann's  Toccata,  which  he  play- 
■jj^snificently,  and  a Rubinstein  group, 
iifozart  Sonata,  chosen  for  this  recital, 
tins  nothing  so  abstruse  that  it  is  nec- 
>'  to  play  all  of  the  repeats;  it  is  quite 
i-nough  once  through,  even  when  as  de- 
I'ully  played  as  it  was  at  this  recital. 
.’  Brahms’  Sonata,  op.  o,  Mr.  Lhevinne 
i’'d  his  command  of  rhythmical  nuance, 

If  one  Is  fond  of  Brahms — and  there 
'hot  a few  who  expressed  their  pleas- 
•^r.  Lhevinne’s  playing  left  little  to  be 
(d.  Having  played  so  many  things  that 
J,ed  mere  technique  the  pianist  did  not 
■''get  the  mood  of  the  Chopin  nocturne, 
but  he  did  wonders  with  the  Alle- 
P Concert,  and,  of  course,  he  had  to 
■everal  extra  numbers,  which  made 
'ogramme  too  long,  even  for  a Len- 
ifital. 


The  ail  of  Mr.  Paul  Reimeis.  a Ger- 
ni.m  singer  of  Gcries.  who  gave  a recital 
in  A.eolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  is 
of  liiat  intimate  order  which  is  more  ef- 
fective in  a drawing-room.  Mr.  Reimer’s 
tenor  voice  is  not  voluminous,  nor  of 
strikingly  ingyntiaiing  timbr'.'.  Inn  tliese 
qualities  are  not  always  essential  in  the 
I department  of  music  to  wliich  avtisitc 
singing  belongs.  Thi-ir  taste,  intelligence 
and  teehnica!  skill,  when  they  are  com- 
i billed,  froq'jentl.v  excuses  detlciencies  in 
vocal  material.  Mr.  Reimer's  commanded 
respect  which  seemed  likely  to  grow  into 
!admiration  when  at  the  beginning  of  his 
recital  he  sang  Schumann's  “Flutcn- 
reicher  Ebro”:  a suspicion,  not  to  say  an 
apprehension,  tliat  he  might  fall  into 
mushy  sentimentalism  accompanied  his 
singing  of  11k-  same  composer's  ”Mon- 
draelit.”  hopes  for  tlie  best  rcturneiJ 
witli  Scliumann’.s  "Der  Soldat.  " and  was 
strenethened  by  Scliuberfs  ■'Forrilli' 
:ind  "Wandrer's  Xaebtlied.”  but  fled  be- 
fore a .iigging  interpretation  of  ”Das  Di(ed 
un  Griinen.”  in  whicli  tlie  singer's  sole 
aim  seemed  to  be  to  show  how  daintil> 
lie  eould  maintain  melody  and  put  forth 
tlp'  word.s  uttoily  forgetful  of  the  large 
field  of  sentlnionts  over  wliieli  tlie  poet 
ami  I lie  musical  quiekom-r  of  liis  lines 
ranged — how  'they  invoked  birds  and 
boscage,  dreams  and  delights,  star  sheen 
and  cloud  shade,  faneios  without  forebod- 
ings, wonder  and  wisdom,  and  ail  the 
other  companions  of  spring  to  be  found 
as  in  tlie  greenwood.  I low  was  it  pos- 
.sible  so  lo  miseonceive  llie  sentiment  of 
'stn  li  a .sing'.'  .Afterward  tliere  were  songs 
■ by  lingo  Wolf  ami  a group  of  French 
eornposers — FouriL  ricliussy,  Hiie  and 
L'alcroze.  Frettiness  wltliout  deptli.  grace 
witlioiit  strength,  win  achievement  in 
j.spite  of  material  drawliacKs— perhaps  I 
itlie.“e  plirases  combined  will  .serve  to  char-  \ 
lact'-rizc  Mr.  Reimers's  agreeable  art.  | 

II.  E.  K. 


BanderilJero. 

Venditore  dl  Frutta ..Mr.  Emilio  Vcnliirini,  , , , . , 

Unat-tuida Mr,  Frantesco  Daddi  t adequate  vehicle 

Madre  dl  Oonchita .Mmo.  I/mise  Herat 

t na  Voce Mr.  Emilio  Vea.tiirini 

bn  Gallcga Miss  Rosina  Galli 

l,c  Danseur Mr.  Luigi  Albertlei-! 

Fna  M'adre Miss  Esther  tirimm 

Tonio Mi.ss  Dei-iro  Defrcre 

-Morenito Aliss  Marie  namilton 

Garda Mr.  Constantin  Nlcolay 

-' Mr.  Vittorio  Trevisan 

If  ''('onchita,''  the  new  Ttalian  o'jer^ 
wiiich  was  performed  by  the  Phiiadelpiiia 
''liicago  Opera  Company  ai  ilie  .Metro 
politan  Opera  House 


A-  // 

liP  spore  t of 
Pag’liacci'  Give  Ploasui'c 
to  Lars'P  Audience. 


Suzanne’'  and 


Liionio  Pini-Cor.si  is  a buffo  baryiouc. 
vigorous  aiuH  substantial,  being 
on.  the  rotund  plan.  But  lie  is  a 
ier  and  is  therefore  the  ntit.ural  prey 
idden  indisposition.  It  caught  him 
’rday  and  laid  him  by  the  lieels, 
lat  he  was  unable  to  sing.  In  the  cur- 
^ repertory  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
f-e  two  operas  became  impossibilities 
11  Mr.  Pini-Corsi  is  on  the  Ihnnacle 
One  is  "II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia”  and 
other  is  “Irfi  Donne  Curiose.’’  Tlie 
:r  of  these  wa.s  to  have  been  given 
Jijnight,  but  had  to  be  laid  aside. 

■.  Oatti-Casazza  is  a very  kind  hearted 
esario  and  it  grieves  him  to  disap- 
t his  Monday  evening  subscribers, 
a time  ho  was  at  a lose  to  know  how 
ompensate  them  for  tlie  postpone- 
t of  “lie  Donne  Curiose.’’  After  eieep 
tation  he  hit  upon  a charming  idea. 
r should  hear  an  opera  by  Wolf- 
ari,  the  composer  of  “I,e  Donne 
ose,”  and  as  a substitute  for  Pini- 
Ib  i they  should  have  nothin  g less  than 

K HO. 

1 1 hey.  presto,  change!  Insi,ead  of  the 
1^  opera,  behold  that  joy  of  all  liargain 
fciiors,  a doufile  bill,  “The  Secret  of 
nne"  and  “Pagbawi."  And  the  joys 
(rflie  evening  <ild  not  end  with  this,  for 
gj,iudlence  had  an  opportunity  to  gaze 
at . 'O  of  the  great  beauties  of  the  operat  ic 
iL  j.  Geraldine  Farrar  and  liucrezia  Bori 
Hi  former,  of  course,  appeared  as  the 

aifesa  on  in  the  exftulnito  comepy  of 
’-Ferrari  and  the  latter  as  Mv.ddn  in 
enso  little  tragedy  of  I.eoncavallo. 


PAUL  REIMJRSjS  R§^ITAL. 

A Lyric  Tenor  Makes  a Pleasing  Im- 
pression in  German  and  French  Songs 

Mr.  Paul  Reimers,  who  made  his  first 
public  appearance  in  New  York  in -a  sons 
recital  at  Aeolian  Hal!  yesterday  after- 
noon, sliowcd  at  once  that  he  was  properly 
described  on  tbe  programme,  as  a “ lyric 
tenor.”  His  voice  is  agreeable  but  small 
in  power  and  Imited  in  its  range  of  color 
and  expression  : and  when  it  is  forced  be- 
yond certain  limits  it  loses  something  of 
its  quality.  Ifis  style  is  finished,  and  in 
many  tilings,  perhaps  most,  is  governed  b,v 
taste,  musical  appreciation,  and.  sincere 
feeling,  though  his  taste  is  often  toward 
the  sentimental,  and  he  loves  the  “ dying 
fall,”  the  ” sweet  sound  that  breathes 
upon  a biyik  of  violets,”  sometimes  to  c.x- 
cess.  / i ^ 

Mr.  Rfcilners'^os?  interesting^ scrTl^  for 
his  programme,  generally  of  a.  sort  adapt- 
ed to  his  voice  and  stylo.  Tliere  were 
songs  l.y  Schumann,  Schubert,  and  Wolf 
in  Gorman,  and  by  Faure,  Debussy,  Hue, 
and  Dalcroze  in  French,  which  no  sang 
with  excellent  and  finished  diction  in  botli 
tongues.  Schumann’s  ” Der  Soldat,”  a 
setting  of  versos  by  Hans  Andersen,  is  a 
striking  song,  quite  unfamiliar  to  most 
Lieder  singers;  Mr.  Reimers  earned 
Uianks  for  bringing  it  forward  and  sing- 
ing it  well.  And  among  the  leas  well- 
known  is  the  romanze,  ” Flutlienreicher 
Ebro.’]  from  the  ” Sp.aniaohe  LlcbeslledeT,” 
111  wliieh  lie  wa.s  al.so  successful.  He  put 
quite  the  right  touch  upon  Sch.iberfs 
’’Die  Forelle.”  and  the  ” Wandcrer’.s 
Nachtlicd  ” was  a creditable  piece  of 
work  : but  he  deplorably  n.issed  the  spirit 
of  Das  t.led  ini  Orunen  ” by  his  jigging 
tfmpo  and  mincing  style.  WOIFs  ” Elfen- 
hc'l  ’ he  sang  with  grace  and  spirit,  as  be 
did  ‘ Auf  dem  Grunen  Balkon.”  and  the 
former  he  was  called  upon  to  repeat.  But 
miicli  more  can  he  made  out  of  ” Dor 
Tambour”  than  he  found  in  it. 

Mr.  Reimers  seemed  quite  at  home  in 
songs  ^ of  the  modem  French  school, 
h allies  ” A pres  un  Revc  ” he  sang 
cliarniingly,  and  he  showed  tlie  true  in- 
wardness of  Debussy’s  " Chevaux  da 
F.ol.s  ” considerably  better  tlia.ii  some  otli- 
i-r.s  who  have  attempted  It.  Mi-.  Theodore 
I' lira  played  his  accompaniments  with  un- 
usual skill  and  sympathy. 


last  nigin.  holds  i;s 
place  on  the  stage— that  is,  if  it  survives' 
a decade— we  shall  be  strongly  tempted 
to  set  It  down  as  marking  a more  di.s- 
tinc-t  departure  from  old  Italian  ideals 
Ilian  any  of  tlie  operas  of  Mascagni. 
Leoncavallo  or  I'uccini.  Eecau.se  it  is  so 
different  in  one  re.-pect  from  (be  woi  ks 
w hi.'h  the  i otmger  generation  of  com- 
I'osers  have  written,  liowever.  it 
iremely  doubtful  if  it  will  so  .survive. 
\\  lien  Dr.  von  Biilon  recovered  from  ilie 
intoxication  produced  in  him  iiy  liis  rn-st 
liearlng  of  ''h'avalleria  rusticaiia”  he 
'.I'ied  to  make  amends  to  V'erdi  foi-  a 
grievous  wrong  wliicli  he  liail  done  tiiat 
master  b.v  apologizing  to  him  and  writing 
a letter  to  Mascagni,  in  wliich  he  told 
(lie  latter  that  he  liad  found  his  suc- 
i-es-sor  in  his  great  predecessor.  Mas- 
lagni.  I.eoncavalio  and  all  tlie  small  l’r.y 
leritists  of  Italy  wlio  irod  upon  each 
other's  heels  in  their  eagernes.s  to  ex- 
bioit  tiie  new  style  set  by  tliose  pioneers 
j M ere  the  product  of  an  artificially  inllated 
jl-rotest  against  Verdi.  To  pnll  him  down 
;i)iey  set  ui>  ^Vagner.  only  to  discover 
jlliat  it  was  a.s  impos.«lble  to  imitate  tlieir 
Geiman  model  as  it  was  to  compete  witli 
ibis  great  Italian  contemporary.  All  that 
tliei-  could  do  wa.s  to  seek  to  lift  the 
dramatic  elemeni  of  tlieir  operas  into 
luoniinence.  to  whicli  en.i  they  plunge.! 
Their  liands  into  tiie  sliambles  and  sewers 
of  Neapolitan  life  in  search  for  subjects, 
bespattering  the  .stage  with  flllh  and  de- 
grading tlie  art  wliich  they  profe.ssed  to 
he  rai.sing  to  liigher  potentiality.  Dndi.s- 
turbed  by  their  clamors.  Verdi  kept  on 
ids  way,  keeping  .step  with  Wagner  in 
ills  onward  niarcli.  but  • unswervingl  .' 
lalthful  to  tiie  musical  ideals  ol  the  peo- 
ple tr-om  whose  loins  be  v-as  sprung'. 

I uccini,  who  is  not  .\‘et  within  seeip.g 
distance  of  the  Verdi  who  wrote  "Otelio  ' 
and  ''Falsiaff,"  has  won  his  way  by  ad- 
heiing  (as  be  did  up  to  the  time  when  he 
i-omposed  "La  Fanclulla,  del  We.st”)  to 
I lie  principle  that  vocal  melody  is  the 
thing  most  desirable  in  the  lyric  drama; 
but  it  was  Bizet  who  really  pointed  the 
way  in  which  German  art.  typified  in 
agner,  and  Italian  art.  repre.senled  by 
the  earl\-  Verdi  and  his  immediate  prede- 
le.ssors.  might  be  united. 

Tliere  was  nothing  strange  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  ''Garmen"  came  out  of 
I'  ranee  that  it  should  have  been  tiie  i 
orodiict  of  a people  in  whom  is  mixed  I 
'I'entonic  and  Latin  blood.  It  hs  much' 
iviore  surprising  that  the  French  have  not 
since  produced  succe.ssors  to  Bizet  and  his 
masterpiece.  Some  enthusiasts  have 
I hailed  their  successors  in  Fharpentie.r  and 
’bis  ’’I.oulse,”  but  it  is  not  likely  that  th  -y 
will  long  be  able  to  press  that  flattering 
unction  to  their  souls.  Without  going  any 
further  into  the  su'oject.  it  may  be  said 
that  there,  can  be  no  permanency  of  inter- 
est In  any  dramatic  representation  of  the 
Piocess  of  niaking  a bawd,  and  that  some 
of  the  musical  devices  which  are  fasci- 
nating in  ’'l.ouise”  -win  some  day  be  put 
to  ,a  better  use.  Puccini  began  lo  do  this 
in  ’Madama  Butterfly.”  One  of  these  de- 
vices is  local  color,  most  appropriate  in 
i-omedj-,  but  applicable  also  in  the  field 
which  lies  between  comedy  and  tragedy 
in  tile  classic  sense. 

"Carmen”  and  ”l.ouise”— were  they  ab- 
sent five  minutes  from  the  minds  of  the 
people  who  saw  (lie  new  opera  last  night? 

-No  more  than  I bey  were  absent  from  the 
minds  of  tbe  autliors  of  “Concliita."  But 
before  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  taken  i 
tip  .something  must  be  .said  about  a third  j 
iiifinence— operative  in  this  case— a purely  I 
musical  one.  While  the  me 
•in  opera  Iiool.  out  of  ”La  femme  et  le 
I’sntin”  (Vancairc  and  Zahgarini— to 
judge  by  their  names  a l''reneliniun  and 
an  Italianl  kept  "Carnicn”  and  "Louise” 
in  mind.  Signor  Ziindonai,  the  composer 
"I  the  music,  was  thinking  also  of  11'-- 
bnss.v.  From  him  he  drew  many  of  tin- 
"rche.stral  devlce.s  wHIi  wliich  he  aimed  to 
I loduco  tlinl  effect,  so  dear  to  the  liearls 
"I  lattei-  d.a.v  critical  word  mongers,  calle.I 
"atmosphere”  and  "mood.”  Does  tlie  lover 
"(  fine  musical  thought,  gratifying  to  the 


coin- 

for  conveying 

Ihese  ilii-ngs,  so  song  must  needs  go  by 
the  board  and  instrumental  niusiii  tnke  Us 
place.  .Viul  therefore  "PelK-as  et  M41i- 
sande  ” bed  much  to  lio  with  tbe  musical 
element,  of  "Conchita.”  .More  than  this; 
;tandonai.  we  venture  lo  say,  is  familiar 
not  only  with  Debussy’s  opera,  but  .also 
with  his  "Jberia”— possibly  also  with 
Ravel’s  "Rliapsodie  Espagnole,”  in  wiiivh 
i.orks  the  coiners  of  pretty  phrn.ses 
nould  iiave  us  recognize  not  the  fine,  nor- 
mal and  natural  body  of  .Spain,  but  its 
flocculent,  fleeting  and  flimsy  soul.  ”.\ 
l;ot  night  disturbed  by  a guitar.”  said 
Norman  Macleod  in  charaolerizatiou 
Spanisli  music.  A hot  night  disturbed  by 
a niultiuule  of  or<-Iiestral  instruments 
speaking  strange  idioms,  mixed  with  the 
voices  of  street  venders,  is  Signor  Zati- 
ex-  ilonai's  paraphrase  of  Dr.  .Mgcleod’s  defl- 
,nition.  It  is  a liiglily  important  ingre- 
I'lient  in  the  Italian  eoinpo.ser's  operatic 
j decoction,  wliei  efore  lie  employs  it  again 
: nd  again,  and  the  instrumental  inter- 
'mezzi  become  tlie  most  significant,  as. 
they  are  the  most  heauUful,  features  of 
Ibis  opera. 

I It  is  in  tiie  subordination  of  the  verbal 
1 element  to  the  instrumental  tliat  the  new 
opera  marks  a departure  even  from  tli(.isp 
predecessors  wliich  it  most  closely  resem- 
liles  and  wliich  liaunted  the  fancy  of  its 
laiiiliors  while  they  were  making  it.  Zan- 
Idonai.  we  are  told.  Is  only  tliiity  years 
I'ld.  and  ’’roncliita”  is  his  second  opera, 
pf  liis  librettists  we  know  notliing.  imt 

Ilieir  opera  offers  ample  evidence  tliat 
liey  are  inexperienced.  Only  novices 
vould  cling-  so  slavishiv-  to  tlieir  models 
md  thus  work  tlieir  own  undoing.  The 
Mory  of  the  opera  was  told  in  this  jour- 
jial  a few  days  ago  on  the  occasion  of  its 
production  in  Philadelphia,  in  brief,  it, 
ells  of  how  a man  wins  tlie  love  of  a 
•oquette  by  flogging  her  after  she  ba.s 
Iriven  him  to  distraction  by  abusing  iiis 
ffection.  it  is  not  a pretty  tale:  in  the 
nginal  liook.  on  the  contrat-.v.  it  reeks 
vith  vulgarity. 

Professing  to  purifi  it  of  its  dross  by 

I'laimiiig  virtuous  conduct  for  the  ilrnb 
i'»ated  b.i'  the  .French  novelists,  the  li- 
irettists  have  robbed  her  of  all  dramati'. 
onsistcncy  and  every  vestige  of  the  psy- 
ichoiogical  trait  wliich  some  men  have  pro- 
foKsccl  to  fiivi  in  our  typo  of  -u-omaiikind. 
rho.\‘  would  have  us  look  upon  a woman 
who  throu-s  herself  into  the  arms  of  a 
man  whom  she  has  seen  hut  once,  and 
whom  she  has  intioduced  into  her  house. 
\^'ho  gives  him  her  embraces  and  kisses, 
who  dancc.-^  in  the  nude  for  patrons  who 
pay  to  see  her  in  mivate  behind  the  locked 
duor.s  uf  a \nlgar  en.haret.  who  locks  the 
man  who  loves  liei*  to  distraction  out  of 
the  house  in  which  lie  had  ensconced  her 
end  leis  Ihm  see  her  tliei’e  in  the  embraces 
of  ;i  rival,  who  twits  him  for  failin.'?  to 
jblow  out  his  own  brains  hecause  of  he 
treatment  o(  him,  and  who  finally  ,2:ives 
(herself  to  him  because  be  has  flog;ied  her. 
ii.s  one  w)]o  acluated  wholly  by  "in-iUe 
ol  )mrit\-  under  tlie  a}>peai’ance  of  vice" — 

! v.’hal'ovGr  tiiat  may  mean.  Such  a woman 
j does  not  ask  noi*  does  she  receive  even 
Mliat  singular  .symiiatlix-  wlucdi  can  go  out 
to  such  frank  sensuality  as  is  personith'd 
in  111'*  (.'armen  of  Merimee  ami  IJizot. 
Neither  do  the  suppo.std  sufferings  <if  tin^ 
liero  of  tlie  singulai-  tale  enkindle  a singl*'  ■ 
sp.'iik  of  interest  or  (ompas.«-’ion.  It  is  all 
sordid  and  mean,  a f:tirago  of  nonsense  ' 
])Ut  together  for  the  .sake  of  stage  pictures  , 
land  lurid  music  of  the  liighly  imiiression- . 

, isiir  kind  to  lie  found  in  portions  of, 
“l>ouise“  and  the  insti  umenlal  composi- 
tions referred  to.  I-'or  the  sake  of  lliese 
pictures  and  this  music  large  drafts  have 
been  made  ■ui'»on  ( 'lmrpentiei*’s  opera. 
Tliere  is  a scone  in  ;i  cigar  factor\-  in 
Se\'illf‘.  with  girls  at  work  and  gossiiiin? 

— a parallel  lo  the  scene  in  Uic  dress- 
maker’s shop  in  ‘■Louise."  Then  coim's 
an  intenne/.xo.  which  tlie  authors  inlemleil 
should  bo  played  with  a scene  in  wliich 
Strains  of  dance  music  and  the  sound.--  of 
a Spani.sh  street  ai'C  mingled  with  tla* 

. C’l  ies  of  a j emlor  of  fruit  ami  the  con- 
u who  made  I vei.saiion  of  the  lovers  as  thc>-  wall;  home- 
ward. i;ui  tlii.s  Mr.  Dippel  keeps  veiled 
by  ills  ( Lirtain.  thus  sa\in.g  u.o  bald  un 
imitation  of  the  oaiI\  morning  e|h.'**ode  in 
.Montmard’o.  a picture  of  ConchiU’.s 
home  calls  nji  memorie.s  of  that  of  Char- 
pentior's  sewing  girl.  Imt  the  newer  liero-  i 
Ike's  moliiei-  is  repioi-onted  ;ts  a wicked! 
foil  to  .in  allegedb-  \ iruious  daughter,  in-  i 
f stead  of  the  uppu.sitr  as  In  "Louise.’’  'I'licn  ' 
conies  tlie  cabartd.  .'jcone,  :i  jiictm'f’Sfiue 
J one  ol  « ild  moiryniakjug'.  culminating  in 
the  hi.seivinus  dance,  wldcli  tlmiiRii  pre-  ' 
scided  by  suggestion  lathor  ihaji  Jtterally. 

Is  yet  as  ri.sqitp  anything  ihal  has  yei 
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11  .iiife-iiie-iiliah  sod  in  ihai  of  th*‘ 
man  and  woni.ati  Uiev  little  else  than 
-I res.sfiil  di  aniaih'  d( . I.uiiaMoii  whh  le.l 
alonft  on  Ihf  in-xm.mi  nial  flood. 

Th.'ie  i..-  ponio  beiuiliiul  and  expressive 
rnn-i.  in  the  e.-ore.  nevortheless.  Tin'  in- 
tenne/.zo.  nlreiidy  d.  scrih.  d.  is  sin  h. 
tho'ia.i  ii  descends  to  \nl?;ariiy  in  ns 
hra  ten  . ! niax.  in  wliich  it  is  s<jtne\vh.il 
dise.vn.’ertiny  n...!  liUewise  amusing  to 
Imar  .something  ver>  lih.  a paraplirase  oi 
one  of  P.  hnbert's  "Soirfe.s  de  Vienne.” 
nan;.!;--:  L\v  Concbila  in  the  first  act  ims 
mueh  apposilerif ss  and  no  little  b-ant>. 
:iiid  a languorous  nocturne  between  the 
third  and  fourth  .lets  is  well  calculated 
to  tai<e  the  imagination  captive.  In  the 
cabaret  scene  there  is  much  ingenious 
oomminpllng  of  rhythms  by  two  bands, 
r.ml  when  the  noise  subsides  for  Con- 
eluta's  dance  there  is  a use  of  local  color 
which  falls  Bratefullv  upon  ears  which 
' i.ad  bren  rudely  assaulted  a moment  be-  ■ 
for-.  All  of  Signor  Zandonai's  music,  of 
t '..  order  that  can  be  called  refieetive  or 
contemplative.  *s  .-harmingli'  orche.strat- 
1 ed.  even  if  it  laoUs  the  merit  of  origi- 
- nality  of  idea. 

'I'licre  was  ;i  great  deal  of  spirit  in  last 
' night's  performance  and  the  pictures 
w-hich  Mr.  llippel  placed  upon  the  .stage 
I were  wholly  adoQuat  . and  caused  no 
i small  amount  of  delighted  comment.  Ad- 
I mirable  without'  a qualifying  epithet  is 
I ;xliss  Tarqulni  s action  and  song  in  the 
: titular  role.  She  is  a spociaiisl  of  .a 
I new  type — a singer  who  has  devoted  her- 
I self  for  a y ear  and  a half  to  this  single 
i Impersonation,  creating  it  in  its  native 
Italy,  In  ijt.ndon.  Pun  Francisco.  Chicago, 
Philadelphia  and  here— carrying  it  nearly 
half  way  arovind  the  earth.  She  is  an  ar- 
tist to  lie*  linger  tips,  full  of  magnetism 
in  utterance,  pose,  appearance  an.l  a.  tiou; 
lithe,  sinuous,  graceful  with  a most  pleas- 
ing play  of  features.  If  the  character 
permited  she  would  plas"  upon  the  emo- 
tions of  her  auditors  "as  a harper  playing 
upon  his  Itarp  draws  out  ,r  .string.  ' Hut 
this  neither  the  drama  nor  the  music  wnl 
permit  hei  to  do. 

Tlie  part  of  Mateo,  the  lover,  wliich  Mr. 
Dalmore.s  is  called  upon  to  enai  l,  calls  tor 
the  kind  of  work  in  which  he  is  at  hi' 
best.  but.  is  as  little  calculatea  as  that  cf 
f'onchila  to  make  a sentimental  appeal- 
It  Is  enougn  to  say  that  it  received  full 
.juBiice  at  his  hands  as  also  did  that  of 
the  mother  at  the  hands  of  that  excellent 
artist  Mme.  Hf-rat.  As  for  the  two  rtozoii 
others  whose  names  were  on  the  house 
lull  they  are  like  their  prototypes  in  t.'iiar- 
peiitief.s  opera. 
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The  second  evening  in  the  .series  of 
.special  performances  of  the  Philadel- 
phia-Chicago  Opera  Company  took 
place  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Hou.se 
last  night.  The  audience  had  Ihe  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  one  of  the  latest  crea-i 
tion.s  of  the  youngest  Kalian  school, 
•■Conchila.  ■ a work  which  was  originall.vj 
produced  in  this  couniiy  in  San  Fran-^ 
cisco  with  Tarquinia  Tarquini.  the  so- 
prano of  last  evening,  in  the  title  role. 
She  also  sang  it  in  Kondon  last  summer 
.and  wa,s  specially  engaged  for  the  role 
by  Mr.  Hippel.  Her  success  last  night 
was  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature; 
of  the  evening,  and  it  might  easily  he, 
•he  text  for  a sermon  on  the  new  for-j 
mulay  of  operatic  imper.sonation.  But 
this  may  well  be  deferred.  , 

• Conchila”  is  the  four  acts,  the  book, 
fon.slructed  by  Maurizio  Yaucaire  and 
Carlo  Zangai'ini  after  a novel  entitled 
"Ka  Femme  et  la  Pantin.  by  Pieiie, 
Houy.s.  K is  one  of  the  stories  which 
have  become  fashionable  on  the  operatic-| 
--.age  since  the  excursions  of  Mascagni; 

- nd  l.eoncavallo  into  low  life  met  with 
-uth  popular  favor.  It  was  remarked 
in  the  classic  period  of  Homan  liieratuie 
that  the  descent  into  Hades  was  easy, 
and  this  kind  of  opera  has  been  descend- 
ing continually  since  li  was  in\  ented. 

In  'Concliita”  it  has  perhaps  sunk, 
no  lower  than  in  some  other  works.  Thei 
excuse  is  offered  that  the  elemental  na- 
I tine  of  the  passions  among  the  ttn- 
I bridled  masses  makes  splendid  material 
for  dramatic  expression  in  music.  With-, 
■ mt  doubt  there  is  a modicum  of  truth  in 
this,  but  there  is  an  opposite  point  oi 
view,  for  great  passions  are  noble  and 
uplifting,  while  rampant  sensuality  rag- 
ing like  strong  drink  is  debasing,  no 
matter  bow  vigorous  the  \ ei'bal  or 
uuiuical  publication  of  it. 


The  girl  Conchita  enjoys  life  by  tor- 
menting men  who  love  her.  ."ylie  is 
iiroud  of  what  she  calls  her  purity, 
which  is  bodily,  not  spiritual.  She  drives 
men  to  madness  and  then  laughs  at 
I Item.  This  is  the  tiv.'me  of  the  drama. 
Mateo  conceives  a fleshly  love  for  her 
end  desires  to  possess  her.  She  plays 
with  him  as  a cat  would  with  a mouse. 

•-the  has  a mother  who  has  more  worldly 
tews  and  who  eagerly  accepts  Mair.o's 
•vmey.  but  when  Conchita  finds  that 
ifqfco  wotild  buy  her  the  boast ert  pu''i‘;y 
: quite  offended  and  she  flees  from  hint. 

Six  months  later  he  finds  her  dan- 
• ing  in  a low'  cafe.  She  dances  in  the 
latest  .style,  to  wit.  wdth  little  clothing, 
ttqfco  creates  a.  scene,  and  she  pacifies 
liim  by  promising  to  lake  up  her  resi- 
lience in  a house  to  w'hich  he  gives 
her  the  key.  In  the  next  scene  he 
goes  to  this  house,  but  Conchila  in- 
stead of  admitting  him  stays  behind  the 
iron  rail  surrounding  the  building,  and 
gives  him  her  hand  to  kiss.  She  again 
torments  him  till  he  falls  fainting.  Then 
she  rouses  him  to  point  out  one 
Mnroiito  as  her  lover. 

In  the  final  scene  Conchita  enters 
Mateo's  room  to  deride  him  for  not  hav- 
; ing  killed  himself  as  he  threatened  to 
' do.  lie  locks  the  doors  and  tells  her 
i that  she  is  in  his  power.  She  tries  to 
i tlefcnd  herself  with  a mantilla  pin,  but 
be  overpowers  her.  throws  her  down 
and  beats  her.  Then  she  says  that  this 
proves  to  her  that  he  really  loves  her, 
and  she  vields  herself  to  him.  This 
is  the  cxircmely  tragic  plot  of  the  opera. 

This  .squalid  story  affords  opportuni- 
lie.s  for  the  presentation  of  some  of 
those  realistic  scenes  which  are  now  re- 
garded as  so  desirable.  The  interior  of 
the  cigar  factory  where  Conchita  wmrks 
and  the  action  carried  on  therein  at 
the  opening  of  the  first  act.  the  smoky 
little  cafe  where  she  dances  and  the’ 
doings  there,  and  tlie  struggle  between 
her  and  Mateo  have  come  down  the 
; broad  crooked  highway  upon  which  "A 
i Basso  Porto”  travelled  and  in  which  we 
■ lately  saw  some  of  the  history  of  "The 
J^cwel.s  of  the  Madonna.” 

The  realism  of  the  action  of  “Con- 
ic hlta”  is  something  which  the  spectator 
I cannot  escape  and  which  he  does  not 
' v.-ish  to  lose.  It  soon  gains  a grip  on 
him  and  the  spell  of  the  play  becomes 
potent  despite  the  frankness  of  the  mo- 
tives. The  composer  has  found  a musi- 
cal method  which  conveys  the  emotions 
of  the  drama  w'ith  direct  and  striking 
force.  There  is  subtlety  in  the,  concep 
(ion  of  the  means,  but  the  final  effect  is 
one  of  unyielding  bUintness. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Zandonai  has 
not  found  in  this  play  inspiration  for 
r aptivating  music.  It  is  by  his  ideali'za- 
Uon  of  the  emotions  that  he  has 
achieved  musical  successes.  For  exam- 
ple', there  arc  Iwo  intermezzi,  one  after 
the  cafe  scene  and  one  following  the 
episode  of  Mateo's  repulse  at  the  iron 
railing.  Roth  will  find  favor  with  audi- 
ences and  the  second  contains  a violin 
-do  which  win  rival  Massenet's  familiar 
Meditation”  in  “Thais.” 

The  composer  has  been  described  as  a 
di.sciple  of  Mascagni  and  Charpentier. 
His  music  i.s  of  the  kind  usually  dc- 
reribed  as  “atmospheric.”  This  means 
that  the  orchestral  background  domi- 
nates the  picture.  Here  the  tone  paint- 
ing, done  with  delicate  touch,  is  continu- 
ous, while  the  stage  itself  is  occupied 
with  melodic  fragments,  declamatory, 
passionate  in  purpose  and  achieving 
some  dramatic  end.s.  Spanish  color  is 
laid  on  in  places  with  liberality  and 
skill.  Tlie  bluntness  before  mentioned 
is  a direct  result  ol:  the  forced  projection 
of  some  of  the  declamatory  phrases  over, 
the  orchestral  support.  Farts  of  the 
music  have  little  beauty  or  .significance, 
but  there  is  considerable  matter  of  real 
\'alue.  tvlrat  will  .stagger  most  opera ^ 
io\-ers  i.e  the  want  of  su.stalned  melody) 
m the  voice  pari,s.  The  orchestration  i.s 
idmirable  and  liere  Ihe  composer  ha.s, 
shown  his  best  gifts. 

The  production  la.st  evening  wa.s  in  all 
ways  excellent.  The  action  in  the  cigar  | 
factory  and  in  the  cafe  was  full  of  dra-  1^ 
matic  color.  But  as  before  noted  Mme. 

'oirl  With  small  resources  o 
voTcf  and  vocal  skill  she  infused  a won,- 
variety  color  and  eloquent  e- 
pression  inio  her  music.  She  could  no 


KNEISELS  OFFER  NOVELTY 

Two  of  Three  Numoers  Require 
Additional  Artists. 


The  KneiBoIs’  offered  a progiainnio  last) 
night  that  had  two  elements  of  conald-l 
erable  novelty  in  tlial  two  of  the  tlireel 
numbers  required  the  quartet  to  be  great- 
ly augmented.  These  two  niimlters  were 
Bac  h'.s  Double  Coneerto  in  T)  niihor,  for 
two  violins,  witli  string  accompaniment, 
and  Svendsen's  Octet  in  .\  major  for 
four  violins,  two  violas  and  two  violoncel- 
los. Op.  In  the  Bach  number  the  chief 
part  tvas  sustained  by  Mr.  Knclsel  and 
Mr.  Ditz.  the  assisting  violinists  being 
l.onis  Hoatleman,  Sasolia  .facohson.  Kllas 
Hreeskin,  Conrad  Held.  Samuel  Gardner 
and  Robert  Taedt;  the  assisting  viola, 
.Josef  Kovarik;  the  assisting  'cello.  Leo 
Schultz,  and  the  assisting  double  basso, 
I.udwlg  Maroly.  The  extra  artists  .-ip- 
liearing  in  the  Svendseu  Octo  wore  Mine. 
Gardner.  Jacobson,  Kovarik  and  Schultz. 

'I'he  I'.ach  double  concerto  wa.s  played 
with  splendid  spirit  and  witii  ,t  grace  of 
that  never  lost  Its  sense  ,)i  classic 
dignitt'.  Great  credit  is  due  the  assist- 
ing at  lists  for  their  aomirable  woik.  The 
same  praise  must  h,  given  to  rlu-'  Svend- 
sen  Octet,  a composition  of  umisual  in- 
icrost.  in  that  it  is  tardy  given.  Charm- 
ing, tliough,  is  its  second  rnove>ncnT.  filled 
with  Scandinavian  folk  siiirit,  dvish'..\' 
melodious,  and  given  last  ni.giit  with  a 
■spirit  that  hroushl  forth  rounl  afti-r 
ronnd  of  applause,  applause  tliaf  was  ro- 
pe;', ted  after  the  mo;e  sustained  melody 
of  tlie  tliiid  movement.  Tlie  quartet  it-  ' 
self  appeared  in  the  lirst  lunuber.  the  ' 
Sciiumann  Quartet  in  V minor.  Op.  41,  i 
Xo.  1. 

l,t  is  needless  to  say  that  Aeolian  Hall 
I oiitalned  one  of  the  largest  and  mo.st 
;,tti  ntive  audiences  that  it  has  .seen  dur- 
ing its  brief  existence. 
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Two  i-Jlre  artists  combined  forces  at 
Carnegie  Hall  Iddst  evening  when  , 
Eugene  Tsaeve,  the  celebrated  violinist, , 
and  Mme.  Frances  Alda,  the  popular  ^ 
soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera] 
House,  gave  a joint  recital.  j 

Ysaye  was  in  his  most  brilliant  form.  [ 
He  began  with  Grieg’s  sonata  in  G l 
minor,  a work  in  which.  Anolinists  revel,  ] 
for  it  contains  so  much  In  the  way  of  I 
expression  and  melodic  beauty.  The  j 
sympathetic  first  movement  was  made 
most  appealing  in  last  night’s  per- 
formance. The  violinist  produced  a 
ton©  both  luscious  and  full.  The  vi- 
vacious and  animated  movements  were 
presented  with  scintiUatlng  charm,  and 
his  shades  of  expression— especially 
hks  planissimos — were  marvels  of  tone 
quality. 

The  other  violin  solos  were  a rathei 
showy  aJbumblatt  by  W-agner-AV  11- 
helmj;  a tender  “Dointain  Passe,  by 
Ysaye,  and  a work  by  Doeffler  contain- 
ing many  modern  melodic  ideas. 

Mme.  Alda,  looking  beautiful  m a 
Frenchy  gown,  sang  two  groups  of 
Italian.  French  and  English  «ongs,  va- 
lied  in  their  schools  as  in  their  texts.  | 

An  aria  from  Mozart’s  “H  re  Pas-  , 
tore.”  which  Mme.  Alda  sang  with, 
splendid  feeling  and  power,  was  fur-  | 
ther  enhanced  by  a masterly  I'enlerlng 
of  the  violin  obligato  by  Ysaye. 
same  unusual  combination  an" 

Le  Nil,”  by  Leroux,  wlMCh  1 he  sop.  a 


inYer'i^reted''dellghtVully  a^d  into  wMch 

the  glorious  tones  of  Lsaje- 
wove  a golden  thread.  fn«hion- 

There  was  a good  .sized  f 

were  enthusiastically  appreciated. 
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have  sung  nnd  acted  the  part  with  such 
ii-eshness  of  voice,  sueb  free  and  gracolul^ 
action,  such  fine  aliandon  as  the  new-,j 
emnor  developed  in  it.  His  coUceiUlou  of 
the  I'Stt  is  that  which  may  be  said  to' 
have  liecome  traditional  in  Oevniany.  bu| 
lie  bodies  it  forili  with  a good  deal  of  in- 
dividual forcefuliiess  and  charm,  ariff 
without  loss  of  strength  makes  music  of 
its  song.  His  success  was  immediate  and 
the  aijplause  which  rew;irded  him  tmitsu- 
ally  enthusiastic.  There  was  not  a draw- 
back to  the  icprosentaiion.  which  was 
iiiucli  superior  to  tlmt  given  m the  regu.ar 
su'oscriplion  series,  all  the  peiformeis 
seeming  to  be  in.siiired  by  the  enlbusiasm 
which  tilled  the  line  :tudteiice-an  audi- 
ence wliich,  though  it  crowded  the  house; 

I seemed  to  be  eomi'osed  wholly  of  devotees 
iof  Wagner’s  art;  who,  while  paying  espe 
cial  tribute  to  Mr.  rrlus.  also  showed  Ih  ^ 
'appreciation  compelled  by  the  lepresenia-, 
tions  of  the  other  char.pctefs  ar.rt  the  syim 
paUielii-  leading  wliich  Mr.  Hertz 
'912-  r 

r ^ ' 

"D'-  Ring  de.s  Nibclungnu'  made 
fin-ilo:r  progre.ss  yosierday  afternoon  aj 
JiielroiKiUtan  < tpeni,  Moti.se,  when 
“.siegiried'’  wa.s  given.  Jacques  Urlus/ 
who  wa.s  so  unfortunate,  as  to  lose 
voice  last  .S:u.urday  afternoon  wb^ 
making  his  Now  Yorlt  debut  as  Trisi^, 
appeared' In  the  title  role,  .and  was  .ahlj 
to  show  lil-s  true  artistic  quality,  t 
foiv’  his  Voice  quite  gave  cut  on  .lamt 
diiy  iio  showed  certain  cA'idonces  i>| 
abliliy,  which  were  much  more  fully 
Ji.splayed  yesterdaj.  He  .seemed  to 
liavo  rocovc-red  entirely  from  the  cold; 
wliich  laid  him  low,  and  his  confidence 
in  his  own  vocal  .security  enabled  him  to 
lo  'his  best. 

The  quality  of  his  voice  is  very  ugre" 
tible  and  he  has  more  legato  than  TeiB 
tonic  singers  usually  posse-ss.  AVitli' 
these  items  of  cquiianent  he  sings  lyi^ 

Ically,  and  does  not  .shatter  his  phrat ' 
with  the  brittle  -staccato  so  long 
thorlzed  by  (..’osima  Wagner,  but 
gradually  losing  Its  vogue  in  Germany 
Mr.  Urlus  is  that  rare  thing,  a musical' 
tenor,  a.nd  his  muaicail  IntclliigcnCe 
show's  itself  in  his  treatment  of  ftth; 
melodic  line  and  his  use  of  nuances. 

Hks  Siegfreid  was  w.’orthy  of  much 
praise.  It  had  the  lightness  and  btwy. 
ancy  of  youth  and  It  was  not  wltli- 
out  the  promise  of  the  great  hero  yet  • 
to  come.  He  looked  well  and  acted 
with  mobile  grace  and  graphic  expres- 
sion of  gesture  and  pose.  Ho  devel- 
oped the  character  w'ith  fine  skill.  ; he 
transformation  of  its  untutored  forest 
youth  into  a passionate  man  was  -x- 
cellently  delineated  and  when  he  finally 
clasped  Brtuinhihle,  to  his  bosom  there 
W'as  no  doubtful  note  in  the  act.  -\nd  it 
was  in  the  final  duet,  too,  that  he  let 
loose  tlie  final  resources  of  his  tone 
and  made  the  music  throb  with  elo- 
quence. In  fine  Mr.  Urlus  was  an  ad- 
mirable Siegfried  and  his  audience-  em- 
phatically recognized  the  fact. 

The  other  members  of  the  cast  iia-vel 
been  heard  and  seen  already  in  their 
various  roles.  But  pause  must  be  made 
here  to  pour  blessings  upon  the  head 
of  Mme.  Gadski  for  her  relegation  of 
Brunnhilde's  traditional  Del-sarte  postur- 
ings to  the  scrap  heap  of  dramatic 
absurdities.  Lovers  of  Wagner’s  Im- 
mortal drama  of  the  youth  of  the  world 
have  long  groaned  In  impotent  angulsli 
at  the  employment  of  the  gloriotis  meas- 
ures of  Brnnnhil^Cs  aw'akening  as  an 
accompaniment  to  meaningless  and 
awkward  calisthenics.  .Mme.  Gadski 
has  cut  out  the  exercise.s.  She  wakes 
up  as  a goddess  might  and  reseries 
demonstrative  gesticulation  for  the  ad- 
dress  to  the  sun.  . 

Mr.  Griswold  as  IVotan,  Mr.  P,eiss  a- 
Mime,  Mr.  Goritz  as  Mberirh.  -Mr.. 
Kiivsdacl  as  Fafner,  Mme.  Homer  as 
Frda  and  Mmc.  Alton  ns  the  Foresi 
Bird  were  the  other  members  of  the 
cast.  Mr.  Hertz  conducted. 

In  the  evening  the  opera  was  "losca, 
and  thn  house  was  crowded.  The  com- 
bination-of  conditions  was  such  ns  to 
make  a large  audience  certain.  Geral- 
dine Farrar  and  Enrico  Caruso  singing  j 
together  on  a holiday  night  was  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinaiw  . A Perlorm- . • 
ance  of  ’'Tosc.a”  with  these  two  public -(t* 
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presston  mu,  - could  HMr.  Uflus  3 Fiiie  AcQUisition  at 

Luce,  and 'that  w'as  a I^ecaj-ise 

lack  of  movement  made  “ sh.' 

exposure  to  the  tourists  need  ^ .Ru-qiu's  frlus.  tvlio  mail 

Mr.  Dalmores  wa.s  equal  ,^Qjf,gfoitu;iate  Ni-w  York  dcbvt  In 


the  Opera. 


mands  of  the  lover  and  the 


all  .small,  were  in  good  ha'id.s. 
panini  conducted  w-t.. 
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Isolde”  because  of  a sudden  failure  ,i 
of  his  voivc.  (ssiivcil  n second  |)art  at  tin- 
ulier.'i  yeslerUay  afternoon  with  complete  , 
.success.  ".Siegfried’'  was  the  opera  in  I be  j 
sj,ccial  stlbscription  series  of  the  Nibeluu.v 
dianias  ;md  tin-  newcomer  appe.-ui  d .as 
the  youthful  hero.  Other  tcuors  liavc  i 1 1. - 
, more  pleasing  illusion  in  apficai 
tlioiiali  not  of  late  >eats.  b»t  ie"  , 


favoritos  and  with  Mr.  .ScoUi  m I'is  1 
equalled  impersonation  of  .Scorpio  doMi 
not  call  for  description  in  those  day»( 
The  singers  were  in  good  form  anc  - • 
Toscanini  ct>nducleil  tho  oj'vcra  with  n.g 
accustomed  skill.  ' 


atod 


am 


■•fl'vents,  and  feminine  America  and 
t iiip  Xaples  and  Sicilia  met  in  a 
Tin  fount  of  happiness.  The  opera 
- “ osoa."  not  by  any  inean.s  Miss  Far- 
4 1 ost  effective  part,  but  one  in  which 
il;.s  improved  duringr  the  last  three 


i|jnu.sic  at  least  was  last  night  within 
|i|mpass.  and  she  sobbed  out  the 
D'Arte’  in  a manner  that  Mr. 
s Conio  mmst  have  envied.  Hia- 
lly  hers  i.s  no  actress  crowned 
agio  sorrows,  hut  a comedienne 
s got  into  an  awkard  fix  and  who 
be  tragic,  willy-nilly,  for  the 

I. 

0 he  fair,  there  is  a poignancy  in 
ing  that  there  was  not  when  she 
saved  the  part.  Yet  at  the  end 
usl  come  Uje  wish  she  had  never 
•d  tlie  opera.  It  is  a composition 
and  of  melodrama,  and  Miss  B'ar- 
l.  even  if yit  does  not  reach  tlie 
of  imaginative  feeling,  is  often 
e in  gentle  pathos,  or  fascinating 
ious  coquetry.  After  all  fhi.s  is  a 
ilield  than  running  the  gamut  of 
d passion  as  evolved  by  \'ictorian 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  unique  j 
of  Mine.  Sar.ah  Bernhardt.  Miss 
s not  Mine.  Bernhardt,  and  w;hat 
no  one  wishes  her  to  ue.  • 

Mr.  Scotti  it  is  doubtful  whether 
has  ever  equalled  him  in  the  jiart 
ia.  He,  with  ilr.  Toscanini,  were 
.stars  last  night.  Of  couse  Mr. 
Cavaradossi  was  golden  voiced, 
ast  night  there  were  at  times  tlie 
n of  a slight  alloy. 


Result  is  as  fascinating  as  anything  heard 
“TOSCA”  ihere  this  season.  Henry  T.  Burleigh  and 
'Will  Marion  Cook  were  well  represented, 
I and  "Deep  River,”  by  Coleridge-Taylor. 
iwill  live  when  most  of  his  ' Hiawatha”  mu- 
|sic  is  forgotten. 

; The  Clef  Club  Orche.stra,  with  ban.ios  for 
[violins,  played  with  wonderful  precision, 
[tinder  James  Reese  Europe  and  William  H. 
Tyers,  and.  while  there  may  have  been  some 
their  beat,  the  effects  they 
atoned  for  them.  Adalma 
t'  Jackson  has  trained  a very  efficient 
chorus,  and  led  it  admirably.  All  of  the 
plantation  melodies  were  given  with  a fer- 
|for  that  swept  the  audience  into  enthusiasm. 
ji'Swing  Low.  Sweet  Chariot”  had  to  be  re- 
jjieated— in  fact,  everything  on  the  pro- 
granf.tlVi^received  enougli  applause  to  war- 
rant repeuf*Tftg. 

With  BorglumVj,_heroic  head  of  the  Great 
listeners,  anq  ..be 


0TT\  ^AR  JN 

'IS  Farar  and  Caruso  Also 
ine  in  Puccini’s  Opera. 

1 Miss  Geraldine  Parrar  sings  all 
hutantes  rejoice.  When  Enrico 
u-  .sings  Little  Italy  transports  itself 
' il  from  Mulberry  street  to  the  top- 
* allery  of  the  Metropolitan  and  the 
t t .space  behind  the  orchestra  brass  jexaggeration  in 

brodticed  fully  t 

1'  ' Was  last  niglit  a concatenation  of  U 


stage  crowded  with  the  of  those 

he  freed  singing  and  playing  tltV’if  own  mu- 
sic. the  effect  cannot  be  put  into'  ^vords.  ^ [ 
One  of  the  most  delightful  effects  of  tn'.f 
evening  was  secured  by  plucking  the  banjos  | 
with  the  fingers  instead  of  with  the  metal  i’ 
tips,  the  result  being  that  the  tone  seemed; 
ias  if  produced  by  bows  instead  of  by  pluck-  ! 
ling.  Y 

I In  the  audience  there  were  many  of  the 
'white  race;  more,  in  fact,  than  of  the  col- ,i 
[ ored.  The  boxes  were  all  filled,  and  every-  ‘ 

; body  enjoyed  the  graceful  and  humorous 
appeal  made  by  Major  Moton,  of  the 
Hampton  Institute,  in  behalf  of  the  Music 
School  Settlement,  .Mready  these  concerts 
have  become  a notable  feature  of  the  mu- 

Isical  season,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that 
they  should  remain  so. 

iMISS  M1C>1ELSQ_N’S^R^LIIAL 


IP 


ianisVs  Playing  Shows  Musical 
sight  and  Depth  of  Feeling. 


In- 


yiis.s  Henrictte  '.Miehelson,  a piani.st  who 
has  pla,\ed  before  ill  New  'Vork,  gave  a 
■PFRT  OF  MFRRn  MIICIP  recital  ill  Aeolian  Hall  ye.slerdfiy 

uc.n  1^  ur  IVIU^O(0  Itc-noon,  inleresting  not  only  on  account 


4'/t4M  Music. 

efr-f 


^u^enl^ 


for 


CTr-f  e'lub  Orchestra,  aided  by  a 
uf  men  ar.rl  women  gave  a concert 
lO-.'Vmerkan  slave  songs  and  imisio 
jsed  by  American  tiegroe.s  in  Carne- 
■ill  last  night  for  the  benefit  of  tlie 
I School  Seltlemeiit  for  Colored  Peo- 
V .siinil.Ti-  concert  was  given  la.«t 
hich  thoiigli  inferior  in  interest  to 
If  last  night,  ncvcrineless  iirovlded 
jpulse  wliich  has  cnllcd  the  new  ed- 
lal  institution  Into  existence.  'J'he 
Sling  last  night  by  Hie  choir  Con- 
nor the  better  part,  in  two  runs,  of 
|m.al  ,sla\e  music:  that  played  by 
(tid.  the  constitution  of  whli  h is  a 
an.\'  significant  progress  along  ar- 
'ines  of  composition  b.\'  such  com- 
':is  James  Reese  Europe,  wlio  con- 
the  orchestra';  Henry  fi’.  Iturloigh. 
il  H.  Tn-cvs  and  Colcridge-q'a\ lot . 
music,  as  well  as  the  manner  in 
the  choir  sang  the  folk  song.s,  in- 
noie  s.  iious  (oinmenl  than  il  cun 
heie.  In  writing  marches  ihe 
>llow  Sous.i,  vvlio  i.s  now  a hail 
.T.s  all  the  world  know.s.  in  qis 
itaiion,  ' for  solo  and  male  chorus, 
ill  [Marion  Cook,  while  reflecting 
at  the  .spirit  of  Slav  song,  ha.s 
1 a coaracteristically  .Mauyc.r 
.a  ciicumstance  which  admits  of  i 
ition.  hut  otfei's  little  encoiirege-  1 
,■  Ihe  lull)  which  our  hlatk  mttsi- 
fiight  give  toward  the  creation  of 
;inal  school  ijf  music.  Far  more 
ling,  much  more  Pronii.sing.  was 
■yer.s's  ‘isamoan  Dance."  whi''h 
lemarkahle  .skill  in  the  use  of 
.ATajor  Moton,  of  the  Hampton 
c.  took  advantage  of  the  iiilcr- 
lo  iimke  .111  aptieal  to  the  audi- 
largc  and  ci,th„siasUc  asscni- 
n behalf  o the  new  schoid. 


of  lier  musital  and  sincere  iierfoiraaiicc. 
but  also  on  account  of  tlie  programme 
that  dcjiartcd  .'roni  convcniional  lines. 
She  hogan  vvith  Schiihcrt'.s  major  so- 
ntilo.  Op.  1'Jd.  a composition  tempting  to 
koncert  givers  on  a<-count  of  its  many 
hcaulios  but  dangerous  for  tlu'ir  pur- 
Iiuscs  bcc.iiisc  of  iis  inoriliiialc  length. 
There  was  a pi'chidc  toccato  ami  liigue 
of  I Inch's,  which  got  lei  I olf  Ihe  |U  o- 
grainnic  and  C.'-.-tu'  I'lancks  bi-autiiiil 
I'l-clude  Aria,  and  i''iiiah\  Pieces  ii.v 
Ibalims.  Chopin -the  Improniplo  m G 
flat,  wliich  is  not  often  played,  was  one 
of  them-  -FloridiH,  J,'^.  and  Saint-Saens 
imade  up  the  resi.  V 

.Mis.s  .Michelson's  iila.ving  -diows  nuisical 
iiisighl.  intelligence,  and  depth  of  jc.'l- 
jiijg.  lier  tone  has  licaanv  and_  v.iviety. 
.and  her  technique,  if  noi  lanltle.ss.  is 
aiighly  developed.  It  inighi  have  so-med 
ilo  some  that  .siie  pla.ved  the  Intermcxzo 
and  Cnin-iccio  b.v  Jlralim.s  with  some  e.x- 
Icess  of  rubalo, 


giiiTdsfiten ’w’iii)  teach  sf>  significant  a less 
^on  ■'.■oiicerning  the  intimate  union  be- 
tween art  and  handicraft  in  the  Xureni- 
iicrg  of  lour  centuries  ago.  His  compan- 
ion. Mr.  Bucis,  though  intrusted  wiili 
the  chief  role  of  the  opera  and  larger  oii- 
portunitios,  did  not  make  so  profound  an 
impression.  His  voice  is  agreeable  in 
qualitv-  and  ample  in  range,  and  he  is  free 
from  the  voices  which  -were  bred  b;-  the 
■Bayreutliian  tiesire  to  pursue  all  con- 
sonants to  the  death  for  the  sake  of 
distinctness  of  enunciatioti.  but  un- 
^happib'  hi.s  voice  is  frequently  unsteady 
.and  his  poetical  and  emotioiial  gamut 
seems  to  he  a short  one.  It  is  posslhie  to 
over-accentuale  the  character  of  Sachs  as 
a poet  and  al -o  to  exaggerate  his  ciiar- 
acter  as  a cobbler  without  tot.s’.ly  .spoil- 
ing tVagner's  conception;  'out  it  is  unpar- 
donable to  make  him  tiresomo,  as  Mr. 
liners  did  for  long  stretche.s  at  a time 
[last  night,  H.  E.  K- 

^AGNER  MEMORIAL 

PhU^^oni^  ^o^^ety  Gives 
Special  Treat  a tCarnegie  Hall. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  a Wag- 
ner memoital  concert  last  niglit  at  its 
regular  Thursday  night  subscripfwn  series 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  which,  wit  lithe  per- 
formance of  "Die  Meistersingei"  at  tlie 
opera,  was  surely  enough  for  one  night, 
even  for  the  perfect  ''V’agncrite. 

Pos.sibly  this  surplusage  of  vvealth 
counted  in  some  manner  for  the  moderate 
sized  audience  at  the  concert.  Which  was 
given  in  memory  of  the  thirtietn  anniver- 
sary of  the  great  composer's  rlealri.  Mr. 
Stransky  had  chivsen  a large  '•aiiety  of 
selections  from  M'agnciran  works,  open- 
ing with  a I' aust  oveiture  ai.rl  in- 
cluding Siegfried  s ' Rhine  Jouinev,  " the 
prelude  to  "Lohengrin.  ' the  Vorspiel  and 
Uebe.slod  from  'Tristan."  the  "Ride  of 
the  N’alkyries,"  the  overture  to  "The 
Flying-  Dutchman."  the  .Siegfiied  "M'ald- 
wehen,”  the  “Good  Fiiday  Spell”  fiom 

Rarsifal''  and  the  overture  to  'Kien-zi." 

•Mr.  Stransky  infused  his  .musicians 
with  spiilt.  and  they  gave  the  'Ijvhen- 
.81  in"  prelude  and  the  "Ride  of  tlu:  Ynl- 
kM-ies"  in  a manner  that  brought  well 
Won  applause.  Tliere.  was  no  solo  pc  '- 
foi-mcr,  but  the  audience  appeared  none 
1 he  less  satl.sfied. 


i 


/ y 
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.j^iieisel  Quartet. 

rypieal  Kneisel  weather,  a typical  Knei- j ^ 
sel  audience,  and  a typical  Kneisel  perform- j 
ance  of  a Schumann  quartet  are  phrases  by  ( 
no  means  novel,  but  they  may  suffice  tol 
liiclure  the  first  third  of  the  entertainment  j 
offered  at  Aeolian  Hall  on  Tuesday  night. 
Then  came  the  most  delightful  feature  of  j 
the  evening,  that  is,  after  the  seene  shift- 
ers had  made  their  appearance  and  exit. 
Nine  desks  and  eight  ehairs  had  to  he  placed  ^ 
for  the  musicians  who  were  to  a.ssist  In  the 
Bach  double  concerto  for  violins  (D  mlnon, 
and  they  were  arranged  in  a half  moon  | 
[which,  however,  under  the  direction  of  Mr,  i- 
[Kneisel,  soon  changed  to  two  sides  .of  a " 
triangle  pointing  toward  Forty-socon.i 
Street,  which  was  later  to  be  closed  in  by  , 
Mr.  Kneisel  and  Hans  Letz.  Those  who  ■ 
assisted  in  this  number  were:  I.nuis  Bos-  , 
tleman,  Sascha  Jacobson,  Elias  Brecskin,  j 
I Conrad  Held,  Samuel  Gardner.  Robert  | . 
Toedt.  violins;  Joseph  Kovarik,  viola;  Lud- I 
I wig  Manoly,  double  bass;  and  Leo  Schulz,  I [ 
i who  received  an  especially  cordial  welcome  j ' 
j as  he  entered  with  his  'cello,  as  befitted  aj 
j former  member  of  the  quartet.  Nothing  | 

I could  be  further  from  the  modern  idea  of 
' the  concerto  than  this  work  of  Bach’s,  which 
i served  neither  for  mere  display  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  instrument  nor  for  the 
virtuosity  of  the  performers,  but  to  con-  i 
i vey  the  composer’s  message  in  a manner  at  i 
\ once  charming  and  unmistakable.  The  ca-  » 

I semble,  despite  the  large  augmenting  force,  ' 
was  perfect.  The  closing  number  was  - 
Svendsen’s  octet  in  A major,  in  which  the 
Kneisels  were  assisted  by  Samuel  Gardner 
and  Sascha  Jacobson,  violins;  Joseph  Ko-  | 
[varik,  viola;  and  Leo  Schulz,  'cello.  Here,  ' 
of  course,  was  modernity  which  afforded' 
such  contrast  as  the  astute  programme  j 
builder  had  sought.  And  here,  too,  was  one 
of  those  curious  thematic  coincidences  which 
puzzle,  no  matter  how  unimportant.  In  this 
Instance,  the  doubt  suggested  was  as  to  j 
which  had  been  first  published — the  octet  or  [ 
“La  Bobenie.” 

YOUNG  VIOLINIST  HEARD, 

\-xxtc\- 


Mr.  Lot/l'^Persinger’s  Recital  Pleases 
Audience  at  Aeolian  Hall. 

Varied  and  interesting  was  the  pro- 
gramme which  Mr.  Louis  Persinger  played 
at  his  violin  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  j'es- 
terday  afternoon.  Mr.  Persinger  is  one  of 
the  younger  violinists,  and  he  made  his 
first  appearance  in  New  Y'ork  early  this 
season.  At  that  time  he  created  a very 
favorable  impression,  but  his  playing  yes- 
terday showed  much  improvement,  for  ne 
; seemed  to  have  gained  confident^  in  him- 

The  IntesprVfation  of  Mozart  s concerto 
in  E flat  revealed  the  young  artist’s  talent 
in  such  a way  that  the  audience  could 
make  no  mistake  as  to  the  value  of  his 
ability.  Through  the  three  movements 
iifr.  Persinger  played  with  fine,  full  tone, 
ills  upper  notes  being  such  as  to  cause  es- 
pecial comment.  His  technique  was  more 
than  ample  for  his  programme,  which  in- 
cluded Handel’s  sonata  in  E major,  Cesar 
Franck’s  sonata  in  A major  and  two 
groups  of  shorter  works.  | 

‘v  ^oiiis  P^.singer’js 

.\IthtrT©fi  ^ic'  was  suffeTin^*nrom  an  at- 
tack of  grippe,  the  young  American  violinist, 
Louis  Persinger,  gave  a generally  e.xcel- 
lent  account  of  himself  at  his  recital  in 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Except 
for  an  occasional  roughness  of  tone  he 
played  beautifully,  with  those  qualities  of 
delicacy,  refinement,  and  charm  that  he 
has  disclosed  on  previous  hearings.  His 
programme  contained  a Handel  sonata,  an- 
other by  C6sar  Franck,  a Mozart  concerto, 
and  a number  of  short  pieces.  Its  length 
was  its  main  drawback.  Two  sonatas  on  a 
i recital  programme  is  quite  enough — and 
I often  too  much — of  a good  thing,  but  when 
' a concerto  is  added  to  the  list  it  seems 
itime  to  call  a halt.  However,  Mr.  Per- 
I singer  was  very  warmly  received,  as  he 
deserved  to  be.  He  did  particularly  good 
work  in  the  Franck  sonata,  which,  in  spite 
of  some  surprisingly  literal  quotations  from 
I "Tristan,”  is  strongly  fascinating. 

' l.,ouis  Persinger,  the  clever  young 
American  'violinist,  was  heard  In  a re- 
cital at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. This  programme  was  varied  and 
ambitious,  and  in  Us  performance  Mi 
Persinger  demonstrated  his  firm  grasp 
on  the  act  of  violin  Interpretation.  His 
Ideas  on  phrasing  are  broad  and  ar- 
tistic: his  tone  is  clear  and  crisp;  his  I 


NEW  MA.STER  SINGERS 

Wag^r^ Cf5ihedy  with  Excel- 


lent  BecruitB. 

The  first  of  'Wagner’a  lyric  dramas 
whlf  h suffered  from  the  chapter  of  Occi- 
dents this  season  had  a repetition  last  „ , , . 

night,  was  W holly  redeemed  by  the  ex-  conception  and  he 

jcellenoe  of  two  of  fligner  Qatti’s  recent  re 


Wagner’.s  "Die  Meistersinger  von 
Nurnherg”  was  given  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  last  evening  and  the 
performance  had  some  elements  of  per- 
sonal interest,  coupled  with  novelty. 
■VV’illy  Buers,  a barytone  late  of  the  Leip- 
sic  opera,  made  his  debut  in  this  city  as 
Hans  Sachs,  and  Carl  Braun,  who  was 
first  heard  as  King  Mark  last  Saturday, 
made  his  second  appearance,  singing 
Pogner.  It  may  interest  those  who  have 
noted  the  development  of  physical  stat- 
ure among  the  singers  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan company  to  know  that  these  are  two 
more  giants.  If  that  w'ere  all  that  could 
be  said  of  them  it  wmuld  be  a pity;  hut 
they  won  a hearty  welcome  as  desirable 
additions  to  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza’s  forces. 

Mr.  Buers  disclosed  a good  voice,  one 
of  sufficient  fulness  and  sonority  and 
of  decidedly  agreeable  quality.  He  sang 
with  taste  and  skill.  Smoothness  and 
urbanity  ruled  in  his  style,  but  his  treat-  ! 
ment  of  the  text  was  not  slovenly.  His 


eriijts  from  Gfimany,  'I'fie  opera  waB  "Die 
lUel.sfer.'sInger  von  Niimberg,”  and  both  of 
the  new  ‘.ingers  were  new  In  their  partB 
here,  though  one  had  fallen  under  the 
[Cloud  which  .«ettled  on  last  Saturday’e 
["Tiistan  " performance  and  the  other  had 
heeii  given  an  opportunity  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  American  operagoers  in  Brook- 
lyn ill  tho  p.art  in  ivhich  ho  appeared  lasi 
night.  The  former  was  Herr  Braun,  the 
Pognei-  of  last  evening;  the  other  Herr 
Biieis,  the  Hans  Sachs.  For  both  the 
local  public  i.s  gratefiiUy  beholden  to  Ger- 
man>-.  If  Frederick  the  Great  were 
all\i-  li'»  might  now  successfully  make  a 
rmpiis.tiou  on  the  Metropolitan  basses  for 

ted  last  night,  in  Garnegle  Hall  by  o{  grenadiers.  Hinshaw, 

isle  Srhnr,!  , , , ' ^ Rn>s(lael,  i.raun.  Buers  and  Wlthei- 

' ' *^'‘’*orc(l  jspooii  would  .all  meet  his  requirements  a-.- 


roncert  of  Negro  Music, 

iln's  Birthday  wa.s  most  fittingly 


From  slavery  to  the  eomert  of 
music  in  fifty  years  is  a marvellous 
and,  whether  U be  ihe  old  planta- 
Modies  or  tlip  Imitation  of  modern 
the  musle  made  by  these  people  Is 
pie  a eontrlbiitlon  to  art  as  any  na- 
0 IS  made.  No  other  folk  music  1ms 
«[  .-harm  of  rhythm  and  melody,  which 
when  one  of  I ■.  composers  uses 
ti  iTii  Viennese  waltz  for  a pattern, 
(r'vhcii  Ihe  negro  linltates— and  that 
0 a fault  confined  to  hlm-ho  adds 
c,  ng  1.0  iharactiTlslIe  to  the  old  form 
4 lirliially  creates  a lu  w inoile,  \V1|- 
n I Tyoral  new  waltz  shows  this 
[ h a aHnjn*,r  ^s  Wllliam  IL  Vo. 


|ie-.irds  stature,  .tfter  the  misadventures 
'Of  "Die  Meister.einger"  and  "Tristan”  it 
Ls  ;i  comrortiug  retlection  that  there  need 
he  .ro  apprehension  of  a sborta.ge  of  giant-' 
lor  the  ■ .Viheliiuq”  dramas.  Luckily,  our 
basie.-  Ill)  the  bill  not  only  physically,  but 
ai  listically.  ^ t J 

Mr.  Braun,  who  h^I  been  heard  bdroi-' 
as  King  .Marke  in  the  performance  oi 
“'I  i lstan”  which  made  '-hipwrevk  beca.Ufi- 
of  ^Ir.  t, rlusH  los.-'  of  voI<-e,  seemed  to 
loom  up  Inst  nigiii  all  the  "renter  on  tluil 
aceoitiif.  He  disclosed  n ,,/ii-c  of  maituili- 

.rent  lu-f-.i.iili  ami  \-o|,]tu<'  .■^nd'nmde  au 
UIM[,I1,'1II>  Inter.  ■ titv;r  . liiir.netei-  .rf  tie-  .-.rl 
h'.inp  'rnMjinilh  'ipu-ienlly  :,s  well  hi 
.1  ioi  p :/i|-.  -;;j\  ||,,'  I’l  goer  :mi  irnllvidualii  V 
■■  '■n  h lift,  <-|  111  . It  i,r  iiie 


carried  out  his  ideas  with  Intelligence. 
Ihere  have  been  representatives  of  Hans 
^'achs  who  were  perhaps  more  unctuous, 
others  who  were  possibly  more  imagina- 
tive; but  as  a cobbler  who  had  artistic 
ideas,  warm  convictions  and  strong  feel- 
ings Mr.  Buers  was  sympathetic  and 
pleading.  His  impersonation  won  for 
him  a warm  welcome,  and  he  will  prob- 
ably'become  one  of  the  popular  mem- 
bers of  the  company. 

Mr.  Braun  had  the  misfortune  to 
make  his  debut  in  the  performance  of 
“Tristan  und  Isolde”  w'hich  was  dis- 
irupted  by  ihe  failure  of  Mr.  Urlus'^- 
voice  and  he  was  therefore  not  a 
proper  subject  for  critical  comment. 
,I.iast  evening  there  was  no  question  of 
his  excellence.  He  has  a big,  powerful 
voice  of  fine  quality  and  he  sings  with 
[fine  intelligence.  His  delivery  of  Pog- 
iier’s  address,  was  a model  of  style  and 
duclion.  It  mu.st  be  said  for  him,  fur- 
thermore, that,  he  did  not  fall  into  the 
common  error  of  making  Pogner  an 
ari.stocrat.  He  was  a prosperous  and 
dignified  burgher,  which  was  correct. 

The  other  members  of  the  cast  were 
familiar  to  local  operagoers.  Mme. 
jOad.ski'.s  Kx-.a , Mr.  .lorn’s  Walther,  Mr. 
Goritz’s  Beckincsser  and  Mr.  Reiss's 
Daxud  areall  well  known.  Mr.  Hinshaw’s 
Knilnirr  i.s  of  later  acquaintance,  but  il 
has  taken  a firm  place  in  Ihe  Wagner 
gallery  of  portraits.  .V  special  word  i.s 
fine  to  Mme.  Mattfeld,  whose  imper- 
sonation of  Magdalena  had  the  true 
German  .spirit.  Mr.  Hertz  conducted 
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V ‘ chaiftttfirJstirs 

' f'  '-•'■‘■iiicd.  The  graces  atn.’ : 
^>a..n  or  .Mozart  s roricerto  were  llke- 

It.^e  "'=  inlerpreted  with 

[ i-'*-  e ^Dd  poetic,  -eeling. 

cit.mposBr.  was  one  of  r '‘’® 

i'*S  m.„,bers  o°her  sc  ' Uor"‘  ‘ 

Fiiinclf  Tvi.  • tions  were  hr 

' Ilhclmj  and  O;  .-t ry-Krelsler. 


■ he  audienot? 


* and  api>)'e- 


VERDI'S  TRAYIATA 

GIVEN  AT  OPERA 

1 !> 


A SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

dZ^o^S  ^oc\ety\^es  Twelfth 
Sunday  PerformancCj^V^ 

At  the  twelfth  of  the  SifedV^afl^noon 
concfi'ts  of  the  Synipiionv  Society,  .vcs- 
tci'day,  Mr  Walter  Damrosoh  brought 
forw.’aid  the  second  symphony  of  Brahms, 
produced  Bisat's  concerto  in  A major, 
with  Mr.  Ma.'c  Bauer  at  the  pianoforte, 
and  gate  a first  hearing  to  a ijrw  com- 
PQ^sition.  entitled  "\  Fairy  Tale,"  by 
\'ktor'  Kolar,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
orchestra.  The  programme  incited  an 
Interest  which  was  gratified  only  in  part. 
There  was  far  too  much  evidence  of  per- 
functoriness in  iho  performance  of  the 
symphont-  and  of  insufficient  rehearsal  in 
the  concerto,  the  solo  part  of  which  Mr. 
Pauer,  moreover,  plajicd  in  a peculiarly 
brittle  sl.s  le.  thus  emphasizing  its  most 
deplorable  feature.  The  new  composition 
by  Mr.  Kolar  was  interesting  and  gave 
no  small  amount  of  pleasure,  but  also 
served  to  show  how  dependent  upon  one 


■)np''cf  th^  busiest  omtin^TOl  concert - 


Dvorak.  'He  has  writtpir  an  intcrrslifi 
and  delightful  compositibn  that  was  w^j?l 


th^busiest  of^itiri?i-':fbl  concert-  pi.-ying.  Jir  Kolar  scarcely  bei  . 

ghers  this  season  is  Ernest  Schelllng.  He  trays,  b.v  ary  ittativo  idiom  or  sugge.sttf^^ 
is  not,  as  newspaper  readers  were  informed!  phrase,  either  his  nationality  or  his  Ic 
yesterday,  a Swiss  pianist,  although  he  haSj  structlon:  his'  idiom,  it  may  be  said.  Is 
a chftteat!  near  Merges,  where  dweJIs  hiS'  inoro  “modem”  than  that  of  his  maalet, 
teacher  and  friend,  Ignace  Jan  Pad/rewskl,  JHs  harmonic. feeling  relates  him  to  some 
from  whom  he  has  learned  many  a thing'  ’"o^t  ilecent  workers  in  his  craft 

worth  knowing.  But  he  is  a genuine  Amer-  burdened  wdth  muJ 

Cl’  . sical  ideas  of  overwhelming  weight  or! 

lean,  and  one  of  whom  his  native  country  , , 

. , j . , , . originality,  but  the  oomposiUon  1ms  abun.=J 

can  feel  proud.  Like  his  great  friend,  he  is  dant  sub.'tanoe  and  is  <leveIoped  with 

a composer  as  well  as  a pianist,  and  at  his  -'Kl''  powcrr-peihaps  with  a little  too 

much  length  arul  discursiveness.  Mr. 

recital  in  Carnegie  Hall  on  Saturday  after- ) f<oUir  wushe.s  to  consider  his  ” Pafry 

~ ■ ” a.s  absolute  music,  and  the  only 
eation  ho  makes  as  to  its  poetic  con- 

Ic.'  **  oii/l  T " ftS 


which  deserved  to  be  placed  on  such  a 
choice  programme  as  he  had.  One  of  them, 
"Au  Chateau  de  'WllTlgrad,”  Is  a sort  of. 
prelude,  of  quiet  and  simple  character, 
while  the  other,  “Fatalisme,"  has  the  mes-i 
sage  and  eloquence  of  a ballad.  It  has  a 
striking  melody,  which  makes  an  immediate 
appeal.  Us  story  becomes  mbre  and  more 
exciting  till  it  ends  in  a grand  climax.' 


The  . iiaiiges  of  scene’in’a  succession  confession,  of  course,  of  their  poverty 

of  performances  such  as  that  provided  ^ k ^ ’ 

f-..-  he  .subscribers  of  the  Metropolitan  DvothK  but  he  could  not  wnte  even 
Op.  ra  House  offer  many  striking  con-  ^ fairy  piece  without  going  to  Debussv.  . 
trasus.  out  these  are  naturally  brought  1HE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT.  ^ 

. Vic3r  "K^ar’/  FMrf  t5” 


servea  to  snow  now  aependent  upon  one  «-***  *u  c?uuo  lu  «.  cximaji 

device  the  young  composers  of  to-day  are  Roth  the  pieces  are  as  idiomatically  plan 

. — a.  confession,  of  course,  of  fhoir  nox'drt.c7  , istic  as  the  music  of  P.Viooln  ana  T.ls»i 


Per- 


istic  as  the  music  of  Chopin  and  Liszt, 
Grieg,  Paderewski,  and  MacDowell. 

Paderewski  was  represented  by  a beau- 
tiful “Legende,"  Schubert  by  the  Serenade, 
"Hark,  Hark,”  Wagner  by  the  "Llebestod,” 
Chopin  by  five  preludes,  a nocturne,  and  a 
valse.  The  first  group  comprised  Schu- 
mann’s Fantasie.  of  which  a most  sympa- 


chietly  io  the  notice  of  those  whose 
business  calls  them  to  the  theatre  ever\ 

e ening.  So  contrast  could  be  more  Time. 

-.riking  than  that  cau.sed  by  the  chan.ge  formed  for  FUst  line.  

■fi  om  Wagner’s  ’ Die  Mei.stersinger”  of  ^he  programme  of  the  Symphony  So-  thetic  reading  was  given,  and  Beethoven » 
Tmirsdav  night  to  N’brdi’s  "l.a  Trai  - ciety  concert  at  ^«°han  Hall  yestoday  Appassionata.”  which  was  played  with 
ia;a"  last  evening.  The  old  time  afternoon  was  compose®  o much  animation  and  thorough  appreciation 

^■orite,  glorified  by  memories  of  the  art  These  ^ major  piano  concerto  °f  'ts  true  spirit.  A number  of  extras  had 

of  such  .great  singers  as  Patti,  Gerster  Kolai’s  orchestral  sketch  en-  to  be  added,  one  of  them  being  the  fasci- 

and  Sembrich.  seems  to  keep  a firm  ■■IT'T’airv  Tale."  The  solo  Plamst  „ating  "Triana”  ffom  the  Iberian  Suite  of 

lold  on  public  favor,  and  it  is  likely  to  1“‘!“  co — -"•'^ment  of  the  „ . . 


suggestion  

tent  Is  ” A-oiith  and  Love.'  ..  

excellence,  perhaps,  is  the  skill  In  wiit-| 
ing  for  the  orchestra  shown  in  it.  The  I 
scoring  is  rich,  .substantial,  and  full  ofl 
color  and  variety,  and  the  instrument.s  are, 
treated  with  admirable  certainty  of  touch..! 
Mr.  Kolar  conducted  his  coniposlt.on  hlin»J 
self,  and  was  abundantly  complimented | 
by  applause  and  attention.  I 

The  concert  began  with  an  exedMent* 
porforniance  of  Brahms's  beautiful  sec- 
ond .Symphony.  \ 

GLUCK  SINGS  ON  EAST  SIDE.' 

V VVN=*=^ 

Metropolitan  Artiste  Appears  at  Mu-' 

sic  School  Settlement.  ' 

Alma  Gluck,  prima  donna  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  surprised  the 
children  of  the  east  side  who  make  up; 
the  senior  orchestra  of  the  Music  School 
Settlement,  in  Third  Street,  by  going 
down  to  sing  at  their  regular  Sunday 
morning  rehearsal  yesterday.  Mme.  Gluck 
w’?s  at  the  orchestra  rehearsal  the  wee 
before,  wh^n  slie  went  to  the  sclioo 
with  Mrs.  Rudolph  E.  Schirmer  of  th_ 
advisory  board,  and  was  so  impressed 


net 


1^-  f iiettiug  1 liana  *ivim  tne  lueriau  isuiLe  ot  Ht.1  V ^ uwfdl  tl,  oiita  o o idvy  zxiipi  wwog-u 

loiu  <111  puolic  laiui,  aim  n i--  -- - jj^x  PauetC  f the  Spanish  composer  Albeniz,  for  whom  aGefward'‘^tlm^^^ 

lo  so  as  long  a.s  ' iprogramme  w^as^  ^r.  Schelling  is  doing  missionary  work.  show  her  appreciation  of  their  work.  Sc 

ran  impe.TO.mte  i with  as  much  Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  Mr.  Schel-  ' ' 

'Hmi'^e  has  not  been  Joined  In  opera-  romantic  in  s^  Ung’s  Saturday  recital  was  the  third  he 

guer.s-  minds  with  the  names  of  German  mdiv.dual  st  1 the  after-  given  in  Carnegie  Hall  this  season.  A 

well  to  ti  classic  which  stood,  fourth  is  announced  for  March  13. 

ifVv  noon  from  tne  mcu.  , 

far  achieved  ner  larges'  success  "itn  beginning.  \ C4  ,i  v,,.  Xaver  Scharwenka’s  Kecltal. 


she  had  a prompt  opportunity. 

No  announcement  was  made  of  Jlrae- 
Gluck’s  coming,  and  the  orchestra  an< 
the  audience  of  friends  and  neighbor.*" 
which  fill  the  school  s auditorium  every 
Sunday  forenoon,  met  her  on  the  friendly 
basis  of  fellow-music  lovers.  She  sane 
eight  numbers,  and  repeated  one  of  tlieni 


^».u>iv.a.  ClJillt  UUUIUCIO,  rtlJU  1 tVLgx  v*.  w.viiii 

„ . „ - a„i,o.-i»r£.nka  wl'ich,  to  her  evident  enjoyment,  was  a 

On  Saturday  afternoon  Mr.  Scharwenka  , favorite  with  the  listeners  as  with 

entertained  a large  and  cordial  audience  her.  , r t 

' It  IS  wondwful  wirat  is  ueing  obiii 


AMERICAN  PIANIST  BOURNS. 


.singers,  but  in  it  Miss  Hempel  has  th  

at  the  beginning.  C4  ‘f'^^t'vpxed  bv 

the  public.  Her  debut  was  made  at  a gome  sensiflV^  mind  be  vexeu  u.^ 

lime  when  .she  bad  not  recovered  from  ^he  referenc^ to  ^ music 

an  iilne.ss  and  a subsequent  passage  and  ”>’OjnanUc  m that  it,  - , , . 

across  the  Western  ocean  when  that  of  Brahms  let  us  hasren^^^^^^^  Memoir-  In  Aeolian  Hall,  by  giving  a sane,  musician- | 

unrulv  hodv  of  water  was  in  an  espe-  o^®®Y!f  Lrfprtlv  the  feasibility  of  putting  1 ly  recital  ot  works  written  for  the  piano-  ; ge,ed  to  talk  with  some  of  the  y-ouna 

cially-turbiilen’.  mood.  U was  not  tlU  old  bottle  -heu  be ; ,,  ^^3  3^  sensationalism  payers  Th’^t  wdiud^m^"' hi 

she  sang  Violelta  for  the  first  time  heie  the  classic  s.vniphonic  form  to  pu  frenetic  emotionality  that  «ven  jaded  go  great;  but  here,  in  a part  of  the  citjj 

'""^'!:'^arUs^cdmpern?to°^'Lue'^  concert-goers  went  away  refreshed.  Mb  where, 

was  an  at  list  competent  to  excue  inei  found  m Die  wr  eiy  . affection  Scharwenka  has  technique  and  feeling,  hut  o-ime.  is  this  place  that  gives  the  good  i.i 

""t"s  the  case  in  .spite  of  the  these  are  under  the  control  of  healthy  In- 

fact  Uiat  in  ihe  role  of  RosU.a  in  ”11  Mr.  Pauer  s readmg  f3„30t.  and  at  no  time  was  the  performer 

Barbiere  di  Siviglia”  she  gave  an  ex-  ts^df  de^  and  scintillation,  more  than  the  sincere  interpreter  of  the 

liibition  of  coloraUire  singing  of  an  un-  naa  means  numerous,  composer.  The  programme  was  well-chosen 

usual  variety.  But  in  Violetta  she  - o^fr>rmance  was  , . 

has  presented  a . -—  

womanhood  garbed  in  highly  effective  Pauer  can  play  better  la  ^^^3^ not  for  lack  ot  applause,  as  he  was  recalled 

a^d'^wiTh  ^d.imalV‘"'s?gn^  in^thl°  orchestra,  ®°|;f"Vtvorak’  he  attained  renown  as  a pianist  and  conir 

elegance,  spirit  and  authority.  T.ast  ^.Ui  probably  be  encouraged  to  proper  sphere.  At  no  time  was  it  a black  Kalserin  Auguste  Victoria. 

evening  she  was  in  full  command  of  again.  Mn  do^  white  ^strMng  ^to^ac-  ..  „ 

her  vocal  powers  and  made  no  ■ - • -*■  *>’“  r^,flo■r  n-i.-  /-<i 

tion  about  such  iipw 
o the  high  FI  flat 
lire  of  ’’Semper  libera.” 

I'mberto  Macnez,  the  .voiing  tenor 
who  is  entrusted  with  the  role  of 
Alfredo,  adds  no  distinction  to  a figure 
whicit  needs  the  addition,  but  he  can 
at  least  sing  ihe  music  in  time  Mr. 

Amato,  tm  the  other  hand,  is  an  artist 
of  a stature  considerably  above  that  of 
the  role  of  Germoni , and  lie  gives  it  a 
fine  dignity  of  bearing  and  a plenti- 
ful volume  of  tone.  The  remaining 
roles  in  ”r,a  Traviala”  are  only  lay 
figures  and  call  for  no  comment . Mr. 

Slurani  occupied  the  conductor’s  post. 


lire  singing  of  an  un-  n^"  py  ,,o  means  numerous,  composer.  The  programme  was  well-chosen  / . y . . ; 3> 

But  in  Violetta  she  the  most  part  the  performance  was  33  joti/^welf  anU  Mr.  Zimbalist  W 

picture  of  attractive  heavy  and  devoid  of  v itahz  g ^3  ^jarring  Us  proportions.  This  was  I .J^atve  Joint  Recital. 

ed  in  highly  effective  Pauer  can^ play  hetter^^^^^^^^^^  not  for  lack  ot  applause,  as  he  was  recalled : 

by  birth  numbey  buL^e  ^rUs^  spint 

nown^'to  dominated.-^  f pLer, 

g man’s  It  was  a relief  To  hear  the  piano  in  its 

no  aucnmn.s.  .....  music  and  will  prODam.v  - — A roa“d  the  Kalsenn  Augusie  viciur... 

in  full  command  of  again.  Mn  NMar  was  u^bl^^^  ^hite  orchestra  vainly  striving  to  ac-  preceded 

and  made  no  hesita-  g,ve  the  writer  of  ‘P®  P’®®^  He  compllsh  the  impossible.  The  Chopin  Bal-  concerto  having  been 

iward  flights  .as  that  much  something  lade,  op.  23.  was  dramatic  without  be*ng j^.3  associate,  Mr. 

in  the  closing  meas-  Imagined  j^^.g  igast  he  hoped  .theatrical,  and  the  "Moonlight  Sonata”  'was i^f,.g,.n  Eimballst.  at  a recital  a few  w-eeka 

=!^°^'Pprh'aus  he  just  wrote  some  muse.  ’poetic  and  not  maudlin.  Schumann  was  ago.  These  two  artists  are  to  give  a joint^ 
Hir  me’^  is  excellent  well  represented  and  very  well  played,  recital  In  Carnegie  Hall  February  2o. 

v,fcnv  of  the  hearer  free  play.  me  v 


the  fancy  of  mHodious  a^^  Scharwenka’s  own  ”R6miniscence”  du  Bal, 

composition  1 -...mer  writer  has  -,-1  .'i.it  is  n miiaieianlv  Concertstuck  and 


thryoung  writer  has  gp.  53,  is  a musicianly  Concertstuck  and 

'”^f\rm  grip  on  the  basic  principles  of  audience  really  wanted  to  have  it 
nrm  u'  ^ 


re- 


r ^ 


form  and  that  he  is  * Ipeated.  At  the  end  of  the  programme  he  had 
with  the  Mioots  of  es closely  to  return  and  play  several  encores,  among 
music  ®®;ijl,^g®  ^pgnms  are  not  strikingly  jpg^,  his  Polish  Dances,  a number  which 
important  but  their  treatment  Is  eftective  greeted  with  a storm  of  applause.  Even 
and  the  composition  refreshes  t e cat.  additions  the  programme  was  not 

... .... 


,Mme.  Schumann-Heink  Sings  ani 
Great  Audience  Applauds  Her  j 


clUU 

/i^LAX^ 


pi 

f ^ c 0 p ^ ‘ > 

ixr£J^  JXaJ!  or  • 


composi- 

couraging_  j^''3®"^.neH;''‘and"real  beauty  f 
wlirr^le”  are  imported  from 
than  A yg  as  important 

Europe  conducted  bis  own 

rsi'c"  and  ^d\M  ^^’^.1.  a^  f-  ^-.g® 

5?'.„r.?£..r.p^9-Go. .... 

played  his  sketch  admirably. 

MR.  YSAYE  HEARD  AGAIN. 

Violinii  'A^fSbf^arneg^  Hall 
a I.  ill  A with  Mr.  Malkin. 

jWA^iigene  Ysaye  gave  another  violin, 
recital  veslerday  afternoon,  appearing  in; 
rarnegie  Hall  wi'.h  Mr.  Manfred  Malkin, 
pianist.  The  audience,  which  comfortably 
filled  tlip  hall,  evidently  regarded  the 
violinist  as  one  of  the  masters  of  the  pres- 
ent. and  from  his  first  appearance  until 


and  Olhe^  Artists. 

It  o'n'a  Sunday  nfght  in  the  Metropolita 
Opera  House  the  orchestra  pit  is  eov-eie 
and  the  audience  overflows  to  the  chair 
on  the  temporary  platform  it  is  a sure  s P 
the  popularity  of  a singer^  Tha  1 
what  happened  last  night  when  Mme 
Jlax  Pauer.  who  ’w  ac  tlie  soloist  at  the  gchumann-Heink  sang.  The  house 


' THE  NEW  YORK  SYMI^ONY. 

^^r'piays  A 'Major  Ghn- 

certo — ‘A  Fairy  Talc’  by  Victor  Kolar 


.vxu-v  J ......  - - - C)CMUmaini”x.^v. - 

New  A'oik  symphony  Orchestra  concert  in  and  many  persons  i\e 

Aeolian  Hall  ye.stcrday  afternoon.  ® j,gHised  admission.  . 

Liszt’s  piano  concerto  in  A ma.ior.  ^h^f  ® ^ g never  w.as  happier  and  1^ 

is  very  litlH  use  in  conjecturing  w }V  ' infuse  the  audience  with  ths 

.solo  performer  chooses  one  or  anotherj  seemed  t®  ‘ j^.g,.  ^nd  aF-' 
piece  to  play,  and  conjecture  might  go  fai  game  spirit  ‘ ,g  ^-ben  som#d 

in  finding  an  answer  to  the  question  v.n>  pmuded  her  smiling  a ^ 

Mr.  Pauer  played  this  concerto.  I’erhaps  he'  g„t  ot  the  ordinaiy  ficciiri.  a. 

likes  it.-  He  playcu  it  v.'lth  immense  vigor  laughed  the  whole  'house  caught 

and  a good  deal  of  brillianev.  The  audience  ^^d  laughed  w.th  her. 

very  much  liked  either  the  iilece  itself,  or  ,,  • .q^nison  el  IXallla  ” ■» 

bis  resounding  porl’orinance  of  it,  or  both, 
tor  ho  was  repeatedly  and  enthusiastic- 
ally recalled.  AVhetho.r  the  admirers  of 
Liszt  believ.j  it  to  be  cheaper  and  tav\ 


no,,  ttiiu  - - --  vjwoi.  - 


numuer  wiiit  - - 

Vltali  Chaccono,  to  which  5Ir.  Erank  L. 
‘Sealy  played  the  organ  accompaniment. 
This'  example  of  the  seventeenth  century 
church  music  seems  to  have  become  a 
favorite  with  Mr.  Tsaye’.s  admirers.  The 
violinist  also  played  Veracini’s  Sonata  in 
:a  minor,  and  the  last  two  movements  of 
;Vleuxtemp's  B major  concerto. 

I Mr.  Malkin  did  not  come  up  to  the  ar- 
'tistic  standard  set  by  Mr.  Ysaye.  He  played 
I with  a hard  and  unbending  touch,  and, 
iwhlle  mechanically  his  versions  of  Sclut- 
imann’s  ”Carnavaj.  ” and  the  Bach-lJszt 
[Prelude  and  Kufdie  in  A minor  v ere  al- 
■ most  faultles.^,.  yiov  w'ere  without  much 
! musical  expres^i/n. 


to-day  move  oulwori:  and  old- fa.shioned, 
or  less  so,  than  Lisztos  olhoi-  concerto  in 
E flat  .shall  not  be  hern  conjectured.  H 
might  he  safe  to  go  so  far  an  to  say  thad 
the  A major  concerto  is  not  so  poptilat^ 
as  its  companion,  for  it  Is  less  pla>cd.  ■ 
There  was  a new  composition  on  thfj 
programme  heard  for  the  first  time.  It 
was  " A.  I-'alry  Talc.”  Op.  lib  .e  sympiiomo 
poem  hy  Victor  Kolar.  Jir.  Kolar  t.s  ond 
of  the  tirst  violins;  of  the  orchostm. 
Bohemian.  _r.  yearn  old,  a PUpH  ofl 


■,cr  fin  ■ offerin.g  and  as  an  emorse  M™ 
.Schumann-Helhk  sang  Brahams’  SaPpMO 

Then  she  sang  songs  in  English.  F^ 
nf  t'hei.i  comprised  her  part  of  the  sC'.^ 
half  of  the  progra  nmc  at  i her  du  tat^ 
was  excellent.  A?din  soh  had  to  give 
cores,  tiv,,  of  th.-.il  this  t ine,  one 
man  folk  sung  and  tn 
neen.  ” I>,  ilghtf'  ^ «s  is 

not  wholly  due  to  it 


Hclnk  rc< '’Ivod  t'l- 
has  titnt  rare  fact, 
cnee  fc.  ' hko  one  >1 
r.dmlnlso  s in  h.  r^ 


Otlo5f  ”,MaV| 
im  voice 
Mme,  Sc'luinr»«l 
mi(»  r.iven  he  iSfe 
o makinjs  her 
'aniil>  to  wlr.ol!| 
cartctl  w a." 


luippj  inuod  th^  audience  «as  noi 
1 ' praise  the  sing-ing  of  Messrs, 
-a  and  Witherspoon,  who  were  the 
sentatives  of  the  Metropolitan  com- 
■ and  upheld  local  traditions.  Mr. 
'6Z  sang  an  aria  from  "The  Barber 
iville"  and  Verdi’s  melodious  case 
St  women  from  "Rigolette,"  After 
of  these  he  was  applauded  until  he 
encores,  ilr.  Adolph  Rothmeyer  con- 
d the  orchestra. 


ELENORE  ALTMAN  PLA 

; ftanist 


> 

Performs 


Young  New  York 

with  Sentiment  and  Good  Taste. 


Concert  by  Bond. 

rery  large  audience  crowded  Aeolian 
on  Saturday  evening,  filling  the  stage 


[ I iviiie  and  Verdi's  melodious  case  The  latest  candidate  for  pianist ic  honors 
St  women  from  "Rigolette."  After  is  IMiss  Blcnore  Altman,  a young  New 

York  girl,  who  gave  a recital  at  Aeolian 
Hall  last  evening.  Her  programme  in- 
cluded Beethoven’s  sonata  Opus  31..  No.  " ; 
three  of  Meiidelssohn’.s  " i-'ongs  Without 
Words,”  Scbuniaiin’s  " Carnaval,’’  the.  D 
iflat  Nocturne,  four  preludes,  ana  the  G 
ft  on  Saturday  evening,  filling  tne  eias'=  i minor  liallade  of  Chopin,  a " Begcnd,"  by 

ytojowski.  a " VJonient  Musical,"  by 

I well  as  the  auditorium,  to  hear  Signo-r  [J'adereivsl^i,  aim  Biszt’s  H major  I’olo- 

' cl  in  his  only  New  York  appearance  this  liaise,  1 

6 kon.  Not  only  was  the  audience  large,  . AUTiian  Kbowed  that  she  possesses 

'*  ■ - tcchnifa)  faciUty,  an  agreeable,  touch,  and 

sound  musical  instincts.  She  played  with 
seiitiimiit  and  yet  with  good  taste.  .She 
i.s  not  yet  a mb  lure  artist,  but  already  her 
playing  cun  give  pleasure  to  discriminat- 
ing listeners.  An  audience  of  good  size 
applauded  her  generously. 


t ti 


Not  only  was  the  audience  large 
it  was  unusually  enthusiastic  and  de- 
lined  to  show  the  tenor  that  he  has  not 
forgotten.  Assisting  him  w'ere  Miss 
tina  Zatella,  a light  soprano,  and  Miss 
' Ida  Segr6,  a young  violinist,  who  shows 
P inise  and  who  will  probably  be  heard 
1 in  the  future,  if  she  does  not  lose 
head  over  temporary  successes, 
gnor  Bond’s  numbers  were  “Cielo  e 
from  “La  Gloconda,"  two  operatic 
s,  one  from  “Martha,"  the  other  from 
isir  d’Amore” — Miss  Zatella  singing 
oprano  parts — three  songs  by  De  Cur- 
enza.  and  Rossini,  and  the  ever-popu- 
”Che  Gelida  Manina,"  from  Puccini’s 

/7  V 

?nor  Bonci  was  m excellent  form,  and 
York  audiences  well  know  what  that 


her  AJpxandrin ii  was  les.s  de.sirable  than 
ii.sual.  but  still  there  wu.s  .something  to 
explain  the  -swift  infatuation  of  ibe 
rapt  and  neurotic  AUkdiopI. 

Mr.  Oufranno’s  impersonation  of  the 
monk  was  excellent  in  it.s  emotional 
'ntensity.  its  pictorial  .significance  and 
its  nice  adjustment  of  theatrical  means. 
’There  was  reason,  however,  to  regret 
the  frequent  appearance  of  a decided 
tremolo  in  his  singing.  .Mr.  L)almore.s 
again  made  a good  figure  of  \icUris. 
and  Mr.  Huberdeaii’s  art  was  favor- 
ably shown  in  the  small  role  of 
Paleritoii.  The  opera  was  presented 
with  a careful  attention  to  details.  The 
choru.s  and  orchestra  were  capalde  and 
Oleofonte  Campanini  conducted  with 
authorit\-. 
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‘BaDeiTin  the  Woods”  and 
ruso  in  One  Evening. 

Caiuso  piovided  an  e.xeuse  for  "Hr'- -ai 
und  Gret-l"  at  the  opera  last  nigiit.  and  as 
the  "Pagliacci"  limit  had  been  reached, 
for  Mondays  at  any  latc.  and  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  ether  Caruro  operas  (presum- 
ably) “Cava’.leria  inisticana"  was  requi- 
sitioned. Mascagni’s  opera  has  not  'ceen 
in  tlie  Caruso  list  thi.--  year,  and  conse- 
quoiitl.v  had  had  but  two  performances  ’ 


He  has  been  regarded  for  years  as  an  ‘ before  last  night.  To  lovers  of  music  a.s 
ent  of  the  best  style  of  Italian  bel 
, and  he  has  lost  none  of  his  right  to 
that  he  understands  the  perfect  tech- 
use  of  the  human  voice.  His  part  on 
■programme  seemed  short,  but  he  was 
,ed  to  add  many  encores. 


HILDREN’S  STORY 
BEFORE  A TRAGEDY 

ioiisol  und  Gretel"  Used  as  a 
I’refacc  to  Mascagni's 

One  Act  Opera. 

— 

le  fifteenth  week  of  the  season  at  the 
^opolitan  Opera  House  began  last 
it  in  the  presence  of  an  audience 
enough  to  give  joy  to  the  soul  of 
impresario.  The  offering  was  one 
hose  double  bills  which  have  become 
lopular  since  Messrs.  Mascagni  and 
icavallo  furnished  the  operatic  stage 
two  short^ragic  works  of  apparently 
uanent  popularity.  Together  “Caval- 
Rusticana"  and  “Pagliacci”  in- 
st  the  public,  despite  the  fact  that 
similarity  of  their  dramatic  motives 
musical  treatment  makes  tlieir  com- 
jtion  devoid  of  stimulating  A'^riety 
■yle. 

lu'tunately  Engelbert  Humperdinck 
‘ted  in  “Hansel  und  Gretel”  a type 
pera  which  is  as  far  remoeved  from 
of  the  Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo 
[s  as  one  of  Grimm’s  fairy  tales  from 
'ragedy  of  Schiller.  “Hansel  und 
td"  unites  well  with  either  of  the 
'act  operas  referred  to,  and  it  is  given 
“■le  Metropolitan  sometimes  with  one 
again  with  the  other.  Last  night 
as  the  turn  of  “Cavalleira  Rusticana” 
■iring  upon  the  stage  the  elemental 
ions  of  its  Sicilian  villagers  after 
babes  in  the  wood  had  put  the  witch 
oast  in  her  own  oven,  liberated  the 
^erbread  children  and  been  restored 
le  arms  of  their  parents, 
le  cast  of  the  Humperdinck  opera 
the  same  as  on  other  occasions  this 
on,  excepf  that  Mme.  Louise  Homer 
irned  to  her  old  r61e,  the  Witch.  In 
part  Mme.  Homer  is  most  happy, 
employs  a skilful  treatment  of  the 
••e  in  delivering  the  dialogue  with  fine 
lor  and  her  actioh  is  artistically 
phic,  Mmes.  Mattfeld  and  Alten 
.a  ted  their  capital  impersonations, 
tic  two  children.  Mr.  Hertz  conducted 
he  central  point  of  interest  in  the  jier-, 
nance  of  “Cavalleria  Rusticana”  war 
reat)[iearance  of  Mr.  Caruso  as  T,-  - 
tv.  Ho  is  heard  more  frequently  as 
to  in  the  Iieoncavallo  work,  and  on 
whole  the  part  is  one  which  gives  a 
<T  opportunity  for  the  disjilay  of  his 
sent  met.iuKls.  In  the  Mascagni  work, 
■ever,  an  audience  can  always  enjoy 
delivery  of  the  serenade  behind  the 
tain,  theduet  with  Hantuzza,  thedrink- 
■sfing  and  the  farewell  to  the  mother 
he  Hanluzza  last  evening  was  Mme! 
ski,  a conscientious  and  capalile 
rpreler  of  the  r61e,  and  Mr.  Gilly  sang 
o excellently.  The  conductor  was 
rgio  Polacco. 


ingenious,  leained.  beautiful.  Ingratiating 
•ukI  liglit-heartecl  as  that  of  ‘'Hansel  un.t 
Gretel"  any  excuse  would  have  served: 
why  not.  then,  the  singer  who.«e  possession 
all  the  .season  round  makes  the  New  York 
eomniunity  the  en\y  of  opera  lo'ers  the 
woild  over?  T’ne  opera  does  not  permit 
Signor  Caru.=o  to  put  on  the  antiv  di.spo- 
1 sition  which  so  delights  the  puhli"  in 
I "I’agliaeei."  but  it  enables  him  to  sing 
at  Ills  best,  and  so  "between  the  dcliglitfni 
j musieal  romed)’  b.v  tlie  German  authors 
.and  tile  higldy  spiced  tra,gedy  of  I’ne  Ual- 
I i.ans  a Mondai"  night  audience  had  its  fill 
I of  dramatic  music  last  night.  H.  K.  K. 

1 

MASSENET’S  THAIS 
ANDMiRiriARHEN 


MARY  GARDEN  IN  ‘^THAIS'’ 

■[Jsual  Audience  Greets  Sing’er 
and  Massenet’s  Opera. 

'I’lie  Lail\  That's  of  Alexandria  made 
her  annual  hegira  to  New  York  last 
night,  descendins  upon  the'slage  of  (he 
.Metropolitan  Opera  House  clothed  in  tlie 
per.'--on  and  personality  of  .\fiss  .Uai-y 
Garden,  of  .Scotland.  Chicago  and  Parks. 
It  was  tiscar  flanunerstein  who  fii'.st  pro- 
vided America’s  operatic  table  with  .YT. 
.'Uassenet’.s  Alex.imlrian  banquet  an'd 
opened  the  eies  of  our  iiublic  to  the  de- 
liaht.s  of  musical  repentance.  Tiuly 
tiallic  i.s  the  stoi'v  of  the  opera,  purged 
as  it  ha.s  iieen  by  its  libieuist  of  the 
ldiilo.so|)hiral  substleties  which  were  the 
niimnx  for  the  original  no\-cl  of  yr. 

-Mialoie  rralice.  * i T ^ 

H is  true  that  thi.s  pnt.aing  ha.s 'left 
the  .story  void  of  any  intellectual  appeal, 
,\-er  such  an  ajipeal  when  voiced  i,y  the 
nieloilic.s  of  i\l.  .Massenet  would  probaldy 
it;tve  had  .sli.aht  toree.  But  the  sens'ti- 
Oiisiie.s.s,  the  sen.suality,  has  thereby  be- 
( onie  invre.aset'  .and  ' Tlia’is"  has  re- 
ttirned  lo  ns  ;,'ear  itfter  year,  alwa.vs  to 
htrge  ami  inlet  ested  audiences.  Last 
nigiit’s  ttudieiice  was  tin  exception  to  the 
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NPlas  
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< >iiera  itervaderl  the  stage  of  the  IMet- 
ropolitan  (dpera  House  from  early  after- 
noon till  late  in  the  evening  yesterday. 
There  was  a necessary  interval  for  rest 
and  refrcslimcnt  for  the  attaches  of  the 
institution,  but  it  came  near  to  being  a 
continuous  performance.  In  the  after- 
noon  took  place  the  annual  benefit  for. 
the  emergency  and  pension  fund  of  the  ^ 
hou.se.  and  this  was  attended  by  an. 
atidienco  large  enough  to  insure  a sub- j 
slantlal  addition  lo  the  treasury. 

The  plan  of  the  entertainment  in-' 
eluded  the  first  act  of  "The  Tales  of 
H.-itfmann,’’  the  third  act  of  “La  Bo- 
lieme,”  the  second  act  of  “Tannhauser" 
and  the  first  act  of  “Pagliacci.”  The 
audience  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Mmes.  Ilempel,  Alda.  Gadski  and  Jiori, 
.and  .Messrs.  Macnez,  Amato,  Martin, 
.lorn.  Griswold,  Buers  and  Caruso.  It 
was  a real  bargain  matinee  and  it  drew 
forth  much  and  continued  applause. 

In  the  evening  Andreas  Dippel’s  com- 
pany from  F^hiladelphia  was  present  for 
qis  peekly  visit.  The  opera  was  Mas- 
senei’s  "Thais,”  which  was  made  popu- 
jlar  by  repetitions  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  and  in  which  the  com- 
hined  interpretations  of  Mary  Garden 
and  Maurice  Renaud  evoked  no  small 
amount  of  critical  warmth.  Mr.  Renaud 
i.<  no  longer  a member  of  the  company 
and  the  role  of  .\thnuael  is  now  in  tlie 
hands  of  that  sterling  artist  Hector 
Dufranne. 

There  is  no  food  for  discussion  In 
“Thais"  at  this  lalK  da.v.  its  story  i.s 
yell  known  and  its  violinist's  ’’Medita- 
tion" haunts  the  i)0i>ular  concert  pro- 
grammes and  oven  finds  its  way  into  the 
theatres  and  the  restaurants,  where 
meditation  might  otherwise  be  a 
.vlranger.  Nevertheless  most  of  the 
music  Is  almost  a.s  tiiiii  as  some  of  the 
garments  worn  b.v  the  wfvmen  of  .'\lex- 
andrln  and  it  is  by  no  means  s 
.sedncl  ive  as  ihe  chief  ■one  of  them  was. 

Ma.-'senoi’s  ’’’rbais’’  in  lids  day  is 
Mary  Garden,  whoso  skill  in  delineating 
women  of  the  seductive  tyi'C  is  not  to 
t.<»  questioned.  Last  evening  she  vva.-' 
nol  well  made  up  and  for  that  rea.son 
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condnvted  with  I.L 


In  a recent  magi#ine*article.  Miss  Marj 
Garden  mentioned  "Thais”  as  her  favorite 
rCde.  if  the  opera  had  been  written  for 
her,  it  could  not  fit  her  better.  She  has 
exactly  the  artistic  temperament,  and.  more 
important  still,  the  personal  fascination, 
to  suit  the  part.  She  was  seen  in  it  again 
last  night,  in  the  third  of  the  Philadcl- 
phia-Chicago  company’s  offerings.  Unfor- 
tunately tor  her.  and  for  every  one  ton- 
corned.  the  original  Manhattan  conditions  j 
did  not  prevail,  and  Miss  Garden  vvas  like 
a race-horse,  eager  to  reach  the  goal,  who 
has,  for  running  mate,  a heavy  Percheron.  I 
Being  a great  artist  herself,  she  must  have 
sorely  missed  the  artistic  stimulus  which 
she  used  to  receive  from  her  colleague, 
Maurice  Renaud.  whose  name  vvas  so  con- 
stantly associated  with  hers  in  the  days 
when  Hammerstein  vvas  giving  unforget- 
table performances  of  opera  at  the  Manhat- 
tan. -Ml  real  artists  know  that  coopera- 
tion with  others  of  a like  calibre,  tar  from 
dimming  their  own  lustre,  only  serves  to 
enhance  it.  Miss  Garden  did  her  very  best 
last  night,  but  the  effort  to  raise  'a  dead 
weight  was  constantly  apparent.  in  her 
scenes  with  Dalmores  she  was  .as  of  old.  , 
He  has  always  made  a striking  picture  of 
.Nicias,  although  he  dresses  it  less  pic- 
turesquely and  In  a less  manly  way  than 
in  tho  original  performances. 

For  .New  York  audiences  the  part  of 
Athanael.  the  fanatical  saviour  of  Thais, 
was  created  by  a genius.  To  invite  com- 
parison is  disastrous  to  artistic  results.  It 
might  he  argued  that,  as  the  audience  was 
large,  last  night,  it  is  not  necessary  lo  liave 
a superlative  artist  in  (his  role,  to  make 
one  long  duo  witli  Thais,  as  Tristan  doe.s 
witli  Isolde;  Init  after  all.  the  box  olhee 


I is  noT  the  only  “yard-stick"  by  which  att, 

I art  work  should  be  measured. 

I it  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Dufranne  to  say 
that  he  worked  very  hard  and  did  his  very) 
best.  It  is ' not  his  fault  that  the  resulll 
was  mediocrity,  but  the  hopeless  part  about' 
it  is  that  his  limitations  are  insurmount- 
able. A careful  study  of  his  face  through! 
a glass  reveals  the  fact  that  it  is  abso-j 
jlutely  unchanging.  Neither  suffering  nor 
;joy  are  mirrored  there,  and  his  singing  is 
iequally  expressionless.  Occasionally  both 
voice  and  action  become  rough,  but  that  is 
all.  He  carries  no  tonviclion. 

Would  0|)era  audiences  consid'r  that 
the  ’’.-Mda’’  cast  without  Caruso  was  “ijrac- 
lically  the  same”  as  “.■Vida”  with  him?  Thr 
ase  was  similar  last  night. 

The  performance  vvas  spiritless  in  spite 
3f  Miss  Garden,  of  Dalmores,  of  Huber- 
ieau’s  small,  but  beautifully  sung  role,  of 
Palemon,  and  of  Mr.  Campanini’s  ever 
nasterly  condueting.  Of  course,  he  had  lo 
repeat,  the  "Meditation.”  It  vvas  a pity 
jtliat  the  first  part  of  the  fascinating  Oi^jen- 
lal  music  in  the  second  act  vvas  marred  by 
a drum  which  was  beaten  loo  hard  and 
gave  a coarse  effect.  Oriental  drums  are 
hypnotic,  not  aggressive. 

Rp^al. 

MS  'Wfmiitt  nas  T^ever  s*ng5^ct.’er  than 
he  did  last  night  in  .Veolian  Hall,  when  he 
gave  one  of  the  best  selected  and  arranged 
programmes  beard  this  season.  His  voice 
has  grown  and  his  style  broadened;  he  is 
now  able  to  range  from  the  delicacy  of  ; 
"Have  you  seen  but  a white  Lily  grow" 
to  the  dramatic  fervor  of  Augusta  Holmes's 
"All  Pays" ; from  the  humor  of  “Couplet  de 
Triquet"  (from  Tchaikovsky’s  “Eugene 
Onegin")  to  the  religious  intensity  of  the  ; 
“Priere”  (from  Massenet’s  “Le  Cid").  His 
English  diction  has  all  the  politesse  of 
his  French,  and  no  singer  excels  him  in 
that.  The  emission  of  his  voice  is  so  free 
and  fluent,  his  interpretations  so  naive, 
and  his  musicianship  so  sure  that  he  can 
be  ranked  .with  the  great  artists. 

Mr.  Spross  did  not  at  all  times  accom- 
pany the  singer  well,  nor  was  his  tone  as 
musical  as  it  should  have  been.  So  many  ac- 
companists, when  they  attain  the  position 
Mr.  Spross  holds,  forget  that  the  singer  has 
I some  rights,  ,.nd  in  forcing  their  own  per-  . 
sonality  destroy  the  ensemble.  However,  I 
in  Sinding's  “Sylvelin"  Mr.  Spross  con- 
tributed quite  as  much  as  Mr.  Dufault.  and 
when  he  plays  like  that  he  is  good. 

Mr.  Dufault  vvas  generously  applauded, 
but  retrained  from  giving  encores  until 
the  end  of  the  programme,  except  after 
Mr.  Spross’s  “I  Know,"  when  he  sang  a 
lillle  song  quite  away  trim  the  tenor  of 
the  evening. 

MR.  L^VINN^AJ^Hi|^BE$T. 

Audience  Enjoys  Pianist’s  Playing  in 
Carnegie  Hall  Better  Than  at 
Any  Time  This  Season. 

Mr.  Josef  Lhevlnne  was  the  soloist  with 
the  Voipe  Symphony  Orchestra  at  their 
third  subscription  concert  in  Carnegiej 
Hall  last  niglit,  and  seldom  has  he  plaj'edj 
to  a more  enthusiastic  audience  this  sea-f 
son.  The  pianist  played  Rubenstein’s 
Concerto  in  D minor,  and  although  he  used 

'the  score  in  certain  places  it  must  have 
been  only  a very  few  times,  for  his  inter- 
pretation was  one  which  for  continuity 
and  color  seemed  to  lack  little  in  the 
estimation  of  the  audience.-  His  technique 
was  never  better  and  he  developed  the 
melod)'  in  such  a way  as  to.bring  aut  all 
of  its  beauty  and  shading.  /lOt  ft  f /A_^ 
Under  Mr.  Voipe  the  orAestra  w^s  the 
recipient  of  a great  deal  of  enthusiastic 
applause.  The  audience  liked  the  sound 
of  the  intermezzo  from  “The  Jewels  of  the 
Madonna”  so  well  that  it  was  repeated., 
Haydn’s  G minor  symphony  was  not 
well  played  as  the  later  umbers,  but 
old  fashioned  atmosphere  was  well  prj 
served.  Mendelssohn’.s  “hfingal’s  Cav; 
overture  and  the  first  l.iszt  Hungarij 
rhapsody  were  the  other  offerings. 


\ 


/-  'v  > 
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M O Z O P £ R A . 

"Die  Z^m'crflt>te^*boJ  rre’^cvcntli  tie. - 
formanoe  this  season  at  tite  Metropolitan 
.Opera  Hon.se  last  niglit.  Three  features. 

I in  addition  to  the  niany  fliat  have  mam' 
till'  rtiuc.'-'ent.alionE  admirable,  dislio- 
guislied  that  of  last  night.  Mr.  .lorn  was 
(lin  ",la;ianese"  iiiim'c  wlio  wandotid 
q tiool  among  the  I niidu-.\ss)  i io  ■ b. s,''nl- ati 
'■■ernes,  ami  tiang  very  •■ulniir.sbl y in  I'-  'it 
Mr.  Braun  gavo  tltc  public  tlie  first  full- 
voii.'d.  voluminous,  orotund  and  kiovn  - 
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' -n  heart)  this 
;:i.i  .ame  Itnok  to 
and  arti;  ti  ■ 

1 hr  perf-j rmaiice 
nolo  <Vr  of'  th' 

■ vs  t-i.  rn  htrarcl.  Mr.  .Forn  liad 
pait  .V.  'v'nm.no  oii  -o  hoforc  at 

■ . anO'  o:  ta..-  opera  for  th  ' 

Ihr  VlCSS  Ollb. 


I,  r - V Dr- 

h.'iitt-  V-  hr..“'r.-; 
pin  of  i’a  iilnf 

V'.  I'  O ,Vr  •lO  ;iu 


ftoiu  nas  naa  consiueraoio  alfention  In 
Nc\v-  Vorl;  reconllr.  The  pioees  hoard  yos- 
Icrtlay  wore  his  Op.  r.,  composet^  when  he 
was  in  Yoar.s  old;  .i.  sol  entitled  ‘’Itair." 

i’icluros.'''  hits  of  programme  music  con-  ^ “ •" 

ceniovi  with  a fairy  rrincess  and  a lairy  I hero  lia  r been  ni.Tiii-  notrwoi'thy  i«er- 
Kinpr’s  ball,  and  some  other  matters.  They  fonuance.s  at  the  .M<  tropolita  ii  Opera 
show  somewhat  «nore  f^h^nUmetty  ot  in-  th.tU-Ca.sa-iiza  lirst 

Vcntion  and  native  cnarm  than  some  oL  . .... 

the  music  of  Master  Korngold  that  has  ,»ssinne(.i  the  direetor.ohip  of  the  opera 
hitherto  been  beard  here;  they  alsi)  re-  'ompany.  Lnt  few  more  reniarliable  than 

Iterate  the  fact  theU  he  i«  «;  t;lnld  ol  fli‘-'.|ht  one  that  occurred  yesterday  afternoon  i "’as  given  yesterday  after 

iod  and  hits  been  Uiorougnly  mocuiatea. 


MUSIC  AND  DEAMA 

End  of  the  Wagner  Cycle. 

A very  good  performance  of  the  "Gottej 


i 

The  Magic 


1 

Mo3*art's  enchanting  oper-i* 

FUute.  " in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
ast  niglit  attracted  and  Interested  an- 
)Oi.er  huge  audience. 

,\  feature  of  special  interest  was  a new 
?arastro.  Mr.  Carl  Braun  singing  that  rCle 
for  the  first  time  here.  He  amazed  his 
hearers  by  the  sonority  and  depth  of  his 
voice.  The  Impression  which  he  made  last 
gaturday  singing  tVotan  in  ’'Hie  Wal- 
kuere"  was  deepened.  Hi.s  first  act  ana 
,xas  sung  with  fine  repose,  admirable  dic- 
tion and  beauty  of  voice,  but  he  was  even 
hett«r  lately  when  he,  .'lang  •'In  diesen 
heil'gen  HallenT  For  this 


’witir*  air  Vhe  ‘1;)tksV'"haruioiuc  Vertuns,  j'vin  Wagner's  •'GoUerdiinimerimg''  had 
viruses,  and  enzymes.  , 5ts  final  performance  in  llie  Ring  series. 

■ 11 " playing  .singers  taking  part  in  their  re- 

Jrlendiy  ears  Ivy  <1  not  nunietous  audienci  . f .• 

lie  wa.s  applijudod,  and  after  ins  group  oCfl-'ceme  roles  for  the  ilr.«t  time  m .New 
i.'l'.opin's  etudes  he  added  another  one.  Vovk — .Mr.  Drlus  as  Siegfried,  Mr.  Ilin- 

OLD  OPERA  AMAS  HEARD.  'f;;' 

^ ^ iaF4v‘ii.  It  IS  of  the  Ir.st  Ihnt  first  m'-ii- 

a cAaparelli-Viafora  Gives 


i^’”^aparelli-'Via  f 
Recital. 

Mme.  Gina  Ciaparelli-Viafora  gate  a 
song  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  night 
n ith  the  assistance  of  'Mr.  Salvatore  Gior- 
dano, tenor,  and  Mr.  Max  Liebling.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  her  programme 
was  devoted  to  arl.as  from  early  operaS; 


tically  applauded  and  compelled 
,ake  several  curtain  calls. 

In  all  respects  was  it  an  admirable  per- 
formance. Miss  Hempel,  the  Queen,  sang 
her  arias  with  tfnusUal  brilliancy.  Mr. 

Vdrnwa- acceptable  in  the  part  of  Tamino. . -.valuable  service  to  obth  singers 
Miss  Destinn.  as  Pamina,  was  in  wonder-i 


Mr.l  best. 


ion  must  lie  made,  adiniralile  in  many 
esiieet.s  as  \\ vi-e  botli  tbe  others. 

In  li'.s  previous  appear.ancc.s.  above  all 
n his  Sarastro  of  the  night  before,  Mr. 
Braun  had  showed  increasing  e\  idi:  neo  of 
his  .splendid  vocal  equiinnent.  It  re- 
mained for  his  Hagen  to  present  him  at 
his  best,  to  disclose  him  as  an  actor  as 
well  as  a singer,  an  actor  whose  iniper- 
=onatlon  was  at  once  sinister,  tiowerful. 
and  the  audience  seemingly  enjoyed  th^  i„,-o,,ned  with  a tragic  pathos 

melodies  of  Monteverde,  Durante,  Orland^  pps  figure  above  that  of  a 

and  Gi-6rdigiani.  She  also  sang  two  selec.  mere  spirit  of  evil 

lions  from  Mozart,  and  with  Mr.  Giordano  sonoroii.s  M.iei-.  a voice  of  great 

a duet  from  ‘Tosca.  Her  tones  in  thd  , ' ' . a. 

upper  register  were  rich  and  clear,  and  and  great  ^range.  was  eijua  to  ,ii.s 

the  audience  -was  ouicJ<  to  anpj-eclate  theni~  uinptrsonation.  !■  rom  Jlozart  to  \N  ague- ■ 
Mr.  Giordano  also  was  received  favor-  H'om  a eliaracter  compounded  of  I'glit  to 
ably,  and  in  the  duet  his  voice  was  at  it^  one  eoinpoundcd  of  darkiies.s,  was  the 
At  the  piano  Mr.  Diebling  gavt  journey  thi.s  .singer  made  witliin  the  space 

of  fourteen  liouis— in  itself  surtl.N’  a re- 


Miss  Destintl.  as  i-amiTia,  o.  , naiiolG  CrDHR/l  n nCTn M ! 

ful  voice,  and  Mr.  Griswold  was  exeedlent,  MUSIU  hHUm  b^lU%  Vesterd  a\'s  llagen  tvas  a ligiire  -wortliy 

as  Per  Sprecher.  M stand  beside  the  incomparable  Briinii- 

apd  yfme.  .Mten  furn  s . co  . MycVl^/Ty  Sllla  Littlc  W^OOl  in  D.  | liilde  of  Mme.  Fremstad.  a Briinnhilde  who 

"’Mr  'H?r'tz^onducted  a beautiful  per-  SvmpllOny.  ‘ '"® 

formanee  despite  ’that  he  was  suffering  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

s^fbom  neuritis  that  he  was  compelled  at  !\'hen  the  Symphony  Orchestra  v 
times  to  lay  down  his  baton  and  nod  time  makes  a monthly  visit  to  the  metropolis 


viis  head. 


from  Bo.ston.  elects  to  begin  its  concoi't 
with  a novelty  it  lightens  the  labors  and. 
as  a rule,  licighteiis  the  pleasures  of  ill 
its  listeners.  In  the  first  place,  it  take.s 
a load  of  apprehension  early  in  the  even- 
ing off  the  minds  of  Us  patrons  who,  from 
long  years  of  experience.  h,a.vc  been 
taught  to  fear  netv  offerings;  in  the  next 
it  leaves  them  free  to  the  enjoyment 
whicli  the  playing  of  the  men  from  Bos 
Ion  never  fails  to  bring.  For  thi.s  rea- 
son last  nig-lif.s  concert  was  a scene  of 
more  perfect  delight  than  its  prede- 
cessor, whicli  was  marked  i)>-  th'- 
production  of  an  unfamiliar  work 
After  the  first  number  of  the  progiammo 
a new  symphony  by  an  unknow.n 
composer,  was  disposed  of  happily  for  the 
present  and  presumably  for  ail  future 
time — there  -ivas  nothing  to  do  but  tej 
enjoy  Weber's  ‘'Freischiitz"  overture, 
Strauss’s  ‘-Till  Knlenspiegei"  and  Rcr- 
to  “Benvenuto  Cellini.'' 


— ‘Magic  Flute”  Again. 

ft  is  becoming  more  or  less  a weariness 
of  the  flesh  to  keep  the  number  of  solo 
pianoforte  players  who  are  seeking  to 
maintain  their  art  in  the  public  eye,  and 
also  ear.  but  .Mr.  .Norman  Wilks,  who  gave 
a recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday,  was 
probably  tlie  thirtieth  this  season.  The 
fact  concerns  chiefl.v  the  newspaper  re- 
viewer. for  nobodi'  but  lie  li-as  lieard  tlie 
host.  'J’he  hunger  for  iiianoforte  music 
is  not  general,  and  the  audiences  whiclij 

gather  in  the  concert  rooms  where  thej  lioz's  overture  enenu 

l-ianists  play  are  generally  pretty  sharply'  music  which  calls  for  no  comment  •wlien  , ^ 
differentiated.  Some  bear  the  mark  of  one  played  perfectly  for  foe  same^  reason  j 
agent’s  free  list,  some  of  another's;  some  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush.  ^Concern- 
sliow  their  allegiance  to'  one  brand  of  in- 


I in  the 

i 'iibieliungs  surpassed  in  tragic  poignanc^■ 
of  feeling  even  her  foin-ier  performances. 

Mr.  Frills  w-as  a fine  Siegfried,  proper- 
ly more  mature  than  his  enactment  I'f 
the  same  eliaracter  in  '‘Siegfried. ” and 
ins  singing  w-as  cliaractcvized  -with  muc-n 
beantj-  both  of  nuance  and  tone. 

A gratifying  surprise  was  the  Gi^nUicr' 
of  Mr.  l-llnshaw,  -wlro  brought  to  iSiS  ciu.i-- 
ception  fine  dignity  and  poise,  wliile.  de 
spite  a slight  driness  of  tone,  singing  it 
on  the  whole  remarkably  -iveli.  Mme. 
Fornia  was  appealing  as  Gutrunc.  and 
Mme.  Matzenauer's  superb  voice  gave 
pleasure  in  the  scene  allotted  to  'Wal- 
traute,  and  w-ith  Mmes.  Sparkes  and 
.-Mten  as  the  trio  of  Rhine  maidens.  Mr. 
Hertz  entered  into  the  .general  spirit  of 
excellence,  though  at  times  his  enthusi- 
asm caused  him  to  bring  forth  from  his 
orchestra  a little  more  tone  than  might 
have  been  desired  by  the  singer.s. 

Yet,  despite  this  fault,  he  infused  into 
the  performance  a spirit  that  called  for 
liigh  praise.  The  audience  in  size  and 
enthusiasm  was  a noble  one,  one  worth.'- 
occasion. 


noon,  completing  the  afternoon  “Rlngl 
Mr.  L'rlus  appeared  for  the  first  time  a 
the  older  Siegfried,  while  Mr.  Braun  sanj 
Hagen,  the  rest  of  the  cast  being  .Madame 
.Fremstad,  Mme.  Matzenauer.  Mme.  .Mten 
Mias  Sparkes,  Miss  Fornia,  and  Mr.  Hlal 
Shaw  and  Mr.  Goritz,  with  Mr.  Hertz  in 
the  conductor’s  chair.  Twice  Mr.  HerU 
was  singled  out  for  an  especial  demonstra 
tion  by  the  delighted  audience. 

Mme.  Fremstad  was  particularly  fins, 
and  the  Rhine  maidens  distinguished  them- 
selves. In  fact  praise  may  be  generally 
accorded  to  an  excellent  east.  Mr.  Urlus 
confirmed  the  good  opinion  formed  with 
his  young  Siegfried.  In  the  exceedingly 
dlffleult  scene  where  he  di'inks  fhe.  potion 
which  makes  him  forget  Briinnhilde.he  sang 
admirably,  and  he  acted  it  in  a measure 
satisfactorily,  although  he  blinked  and 
gasped  rather  too  much;  This  seems  to 
be  the  present  way  of  expressing  Sieg- 
fried’s feelings  at  that  moment.  He  did 
the  narrative  in  the  third  act  very  well. 

Mr,  Braun  proved  himself  to  be  a good 
Hagen  dramatically  and  vocally.  He 
forced  his  voice  and  sang  somewhat  off  the 
pitch  in  the  ealL  of  Act  II,  which  was  quite 
unneressary,  as  his  voice  is  a large  one, 
and  of  good,  if  somewhat  rough,  quality. 

The  funeral  pyre  absurdities  seemed  to 
have  reached  a solution  to-day.  as  the  pyre 
was  built  behind  the  scenes,  but  suddenly 
it  appeared  coming  up  through  the  floor, 
he  same  old  pyre  we  have  seen  all  along. 
The  management  might  find  it  advisable  I 
to  do  away  with  it  altogether  except  for  > 
the  glow  of  the  fire.  The  Siegfried  body 
was  better  than  It  had  been  heretofore.  U 
had  a semblance  of  reality.  Mme.  Frem-  JJ 
stad  also  added  a good  touch  by  running  off 
at  Grane’s  side,  her  hand  on  his  back 
Hagen’s  final  disappearance  was  far  bet- 
ter than  usual,  thanks,  apparently,  to  Mr. 
Braun’s  owm  Idea  of  it. 


Miss  Teyte  Is 
Charming  in 
‘Goodkvl  Recital 


J 


-Urument.  some  to  another;  some  proclaim 
-1  follow  ing  won  by  diligent  labor  in  social 
dra'  ing  looms.  Mr.  Wiilts,  Vvho  lias  beeij 
ihe  city  for  some  weeks,  if  not  monthsl 
i-ji-ob.ably  represents  the  last  class.  At  an;.| 
riiif-,  his  audience  was  not  of  the  ordinai’M 
a.;d  most  iiuine;ou.s  '.’ariely.  -Mr.  tVilka 
r-layed  pleasantly  ano  agreeably  in  sonie| 

l‘amilie.1-  niu.sie  by  Beethoven  (the  “Wald-;  in  r,ne 

stein”  sonata  i,  some  Chopin  pieces,  the!  foundly  mteiested  m one 
inost  popularly  effective  of  whicli  was 
■„-’-obably  the  so-called  “Butterfly'’  stud.%- 
(.1"  a recall),  and,  before  winding  up  iiis 
pn -yran-ime  with  the  customary  Disztian 
r:.p  1-  .si;,  he  played  some  ballet  music  from 
;I:--  precociou.s  bo>'  Korngold.  of  'S  ienna. 
w-lio  is  being  more  generously  exploited 
tl'iiii  many  of  his  eiders  and  better.s.  .Mr. 

■’n’ilks  was  in  kind  h.ands  all  aifemopj,!. 


tlio  n pw  swjmhcMD^  sometliin.g  ofj 
course  must  bo  said.  H is  a work  byi 
^endvai  concerning  whom  even  tlie  in- 
?uslrious  Mr.  Philip  Hall,  the  most  gen- 
erous purveyor  of  musical  infori-nationi 
whom  the  world  knows,  could  tell  us  but; 
little  in  his  pi-o,gramme  notes.  Vet  that; 
little  w-as  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  thej 
curiosity  of  those  who  lieard  the  music. 
The  large  world  can  scarcely  be  pro-| 
w ho  has  so  lit- 
tle to  say  in  so  pompous  a proclamation 


Boston  Orchestra  Plays  New  Symphony 

When  Dr.  Dvorak  was  director  of  the 
National  Conservatory  of  Music  in  this  city 
he  wrote  for  the  Centifi'f/  Mngazhie  an  arti- 
(le  on  Schubert,  which  Sir  George  Grove 
pronounced  the  best  thing  ever  written  on 
that  composer,  in  course  of  that  article, 
I BvorSk  made  the  important  suggestion  that 
n-  symphony  should  last  more  than  half 
an  hour.  His  own  works  are,  to  be  sure. 


g bis  Svmiihonv  in  D.  even  though  it  be  s'lmewhat  longer,  though  not  excessively  so. 


a teiitii'  numbered  -'vork  to  wliieh  Dr. 
Muck  has  given  his  interest  and  affec- 
tion. As  a.  rule  modern  symphonists 
adopt  an  extremely  comijlicated  methOT] 
of  reiterating  small  tlioughls  and  trying 
to  make  them  significant  by  great  variety 
of  orchestral  coloring-,  and  reintroducing 


Since  he  wrote  that  article,  however,  the 
composers  have  been  making  their  sympho- 
I'ies,  a.s  tvell  as  their  symphonic  poems, 
longer  and  longer,  it  is  a great — often  a 
suicidal— mistake,  because,  the  longer  a response  stirred  enthusiasm  whlch  l^'  to 
work,  the  more  a conductor  must  hesitate  ‘the  grea.t  fat-ewell  demonstration. 


j-iiugering  -was  the  farewell  sung  by  Mii 
Maggie  Teyte  at  her  recital  in  Aeollu 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  for  an  audleiui 
that  filled  the  hall,  refused  to  leave  ai 
the  end  of  the  regular  programme  and  iut 
endurance  was  sufficient  to  provoke  five 
encores.  Not  until  next  season  -will  Miss 
Teyte  be  heard  here  again  and  this  seejnsi 
reason  enough  for  her  friends  to  be  on. 
hand  and  at  an  hour  -which  was  earlier' 
than  that  set  for  most  recitals,  too. 

Mozart,  Parelll,  Giordanl  and’  a song  by 
Mr.  Schindler  comprised  her  first  group, 
and  when  It  -was  over  th©  audience  was 
convinced  that  Miss  Teyte  was  in  such 
voice  as  to  Justify  a rousing  farewelUi 
Six  songs  by  Mr.  Debussy  came  next,  and 
BO  delightful  were  they  tliat  the  audience 
demanded  an  encore,  and  Miss  Tej'te’s 


' NORMAN 

An  English  Pianist  Heard — Pieces  by 
Master  Korngold. 

:uv.  Norman  tViUk^  an  EnsUsh  pianist, 
sa;-'-  a recital  yesterday  afternoon  a 
Ionian  Ha'ii.  Ho  is  the  latest,  and  pvob- 
a’dv  not  likely  to  be  tiie  last,  of  a long 
lii-'  of  hi.s  profession  wiio  have  presenlc 


.-'erent  sections  of  their  composition.  In 
this  method,  which  has  alwa's  much 
smelt  of  the  midnight  oil  about  it,  tiierc 
i.s  at  least  the  semblance  of  sequence  if 
not  of  logic.  But  tlie  new’  composer  seems 
to  care  little  for  either  sequence 

or  logic.  His  scheme  in  the  new 
svinphonv  reminded  us  of  nothmg 

so  much  as  tlic  story  invented  by 

UL  m.-  ,,,  the  wit  to  stump  the  memory  man;  “So 

before  the  New  Vork  public  garden  to  get  -i 

T’.ic  number  is  estimated  to  >©af  to  make  an  apple  pie  for 


this  st-ason. 

IX-  close  to  ' 
eluding  the  grea 


ho  neighVjor’nood  of  thirty, 


Iw  C! 


of  interest  is  hardly  to  be  avoided,  unless  imprudentl'-.  married  Uie  barbei 

the ' tiiirtietU  shows  something  in  some;  „.gre  present  the  pickaninnies 

v-iy  of  unusual  c.xccUencc  or  individual:  gayiAilies  and  the  Grand  P.an- 

•alue.  Mr.  V.'ilks,  who  is  still  a young-,  i-iimself.  witl)  the  little  rouiiil 

nan  is'i  -.-idently  serious  and  devoted  to  the  top,  and  they  all  fell  to 

his  art’  and  hi.s  intentiona  are  of  the  best,  catch-as-calcb-can  till  the  guri- 

Thero  were  features  of  his  playing  H'at  of  the  heels  01 

were  commendable,  and  some  that  -were  oocts.  ’ Dr  -®’ords  to  th.it  effech 

As  a wiiole.  it  scarcely  showed  con-  suggestion  of  the  OrieiUalDin 


them  and  fragments  of  them  in  the  dif-  to  give  it  a place  on  one  of  his  programmes.  _ 

■>»■»  sisii 

Orchestra  played  a new  symphony  which  .best  Tn  the  former  she  did  not  force  her 
comes  up  to  Dvorak’s  ideal  as  to  duration. ! voice  In  the  least.  The  latter  waa  for  a 
it  is  in  D major,  and  is  the  tenth  opus  of 

^ . •,  t ti  Teyte  possesses.  To  judge 

Erwin  Lendvai.  a pupil  of  Hans  Koessler,  of  from  the  many  times  the  ad.lectlve  was 
Budapest.  Possibly  Dr,  Muck  chose  it  for|  used  “charming”  seems  the  word  which 
performance  because  of  its  brevity,  since  best  applies  to  both  CMlsa  Te.v-te  and  her 
there  seems  to  be  little  else  to  commend  tbdtal.  J 

about  it.  unless  it  be  an  occasional  patch  , e ' ‘ ! ( 

of  glowing  orchestral  coloring,  and  some  . ^ 

agreable  melodic  pages  in  the  third  move-  , -51— — 

ment.  As  a whole  it  is  singularly  deficient;  Minneapolis  Symphony  Adds  t^i 
in  content,  in  ideas,  ta^ucturj,!- interest  gurfcit  Of  ConCertS. 

For  the  most  part  it  just  maunders  on  and 

I'he  .Minneapolis  Sjmphony  orehesna 


dinnci ". 


and  a great  bear  coming  up  the 


i.i  V--..  o- --.t  and  tlie  small,  and  -"hen  j,rrect  popped  hla  liead  into  tlie  shop. 
'ity-nin^e°ha'-e  be-tn  lieard  a certain  loss  -What,  no  soap’.’’  So  she  died  and 


on  without  any  obvious  plan  or  pattern. 
Some  of  the  brass  climaxes  are  rather 
coarse,  and  in  the  first  movement  mingled 
with  the  harmonies,  there  are  bitter  dis- 
sonances that  are  as  agreeable  as  a pinch  of 
quinine  would  be  on  a plate  of  ire  cream. 

The  Lendvai  symphony  gave  the  Boston 

not  \s  a wuoie.  u.  Bcan-t...  ....... — was  even  a.  s>u©feco,..^..  - . . , » 

Ir  euous  e-ccl'ence,  and  rarely  ro.se  to  dis-  ^ Panjandrum  in  the  slo’.v  I Orchestra  a good  chance  to  show  off  its 

Linclton  AS  Mr-  Wilks  is  .still  youn.g,  he  and  the  sequence  of  idea  ran  | brilliant  virtuosity,  and  the  same  was  the 


tlici.- 

ri.ere 


iTiav  vet  develop  his  technique  to  a higher  through  the  symphony  but  cacb  | case  with  the  “Till  Eulensplegel"  of  Strauss, 

finish  and  mastery  and  his  tone  to  greater  movements.  But  the  fine  sonority  and  the  concluding  number,  Berlioz’s  “Cel- 

beauty  iuid  v ariety.  ^v\f?wt:d  of  the  work  i;eemed  lo  please  the  audi-  jjjii"  overture.  Weber’s  "Frelschutz”  over- 


beauty  ium  variety  . -Vu'U'  as  h^  showed  of  the  w 


/ \iY  WUhs  playedHGCthoveri^  s-on. 


II.  E.  K. 


c Op.  j“.  a group  of  pieces  iiy  <!^b?Pbk  irfi" 
Other  group  by  I’lrich  tVolfgan'g  Horngojd.  1 
^nd  t'vo  pieces  by 


Lis’zl.  Jiustcr  Koru-I 


ture,  however,  which  came  after  the  sym- 
phony, is,  as  conducted  by  Dr.  Muck  and 
played  by  his  men.  enjoyable  as  music  pure 
and  simple,  without  any  reference  to  orches- 
tral virtuosity. 


which,  under  the  direction  of  Emil  .Obeiii 
hoffer.  has  done  good  .sen  ice  in  spreading 
the  love  for  good  music  thionghoiit  th« 
Norlliwest.  came  to  New  York  last  night | 
for  a concert  in  Cai  negle  Hall.  Exactly  I 
the  orehesti-a’s  object  in  coining  was  not  I 
apparent,  unless  It  was  as  an  object  lee- 
son  in  what  the  West  is  accomplishing  in 
I tlie  music  w-or!d.  Certainl.'  , Judging  iiotn 
j last  night’s  audience,  there  can  be  n» 
financial  return.  However,  it  came,  anal 
with  Tschaikowsky’s  ’’Pathetic’  s'lnphonyj 
■as  the  piece  (It  , csi.sfaiice,  to  show  whs] 
j the  hand  could  do. 

To  the  symphony  .Mr.  Obei  hoffer  bi  011^ 

■ enthusiasm.  lo\  e for  brass  and  love 
I violent  contrasts,  which  destrox  ed 
‘ effect  even  of  the  march  ir.  the  U 
‘ inox  emenl.  that  march  of  nhlch  the  po| 


f s >i)eal  seai"c»ly  raa>r  ffitls.  But  Mii 
tiPThoffer,  by  beginning:  at  too  quick  a 
ntpo.  by  neglecting  to  prepare  for  the 
nelopment  of  the  march,  and  when  he 
■ ached  ir  by  faking  the  full  march  too 
’Wly.  lost  the  very  effect  after  which 
, !■  sought.  In  the  •'Rienzi  " overture, 
jj,'  laich  opened  the  programme,  bis  tempo 
Is  again  loo  slow  and  he  let  out  the 
ass  until  the  hall  was  raw.  Yet  th^ 
JSiclans  played  with  .spirit,  and  at  times 
e strings  showed  not  a little  brilliancy 
tone.  The  solo  perfoimer  was  Miss 
na  l.ernei’.  who  played  with  the  orches- 
r“'l'scliki'kow sky's  piano  concerto  in  B 
t minor.  Xo.  1.  Op.  23. 

Xew  York  is  already  overburdened  with 
(Incerts.  and  if  the  popular  appeal  of  cut- 
tle orchestras  is  not  what  their  support- 
<s  might  wisli,  they' must  realize  the  con- 
cions  that  obtain  in  the  metropolis,  the 
labitants  of  which  are  continually  hear- 
i|?  the  best  that  there  is  in  the  music  of 
world.  Of  symphonic,  as  of  other 
Mds  of  music,  we  have  enough  and  more 
tpn  enough,  much  as  such  visits  as  last 
hfs  may  interest  Western  orchestras. 


ouilli  afteinooii  <oncert  of  the 
Bo.don  .S\nii,hony  Orchestra  which  look 
place  at  Carnegie  Hail 
unallp,eed  pleasu 
The  programme 
classic. 


yesteiday.  gave 
to  a large  audience, 
wa.s  almost  entirely  i 
and  indeed  miglit,  ivitliout  stretch-  (j!*' 
be  regarded  ;i.;i 


ing  a somewhat  elastic  term.  De  regar 

1 he  numbei.'  were  Ifaydn's  snnp^nv  . 
m c minor,  the  Bach  suite’TPMS^.a.Ior,  the  I 
Biahms  variation.s  on  tlie  "Chorale  .kt.  I 
Antlioni  anu  Beetlioven's  "Egmont"  i 
overture.  | 

A more  resiful  Mst  of  compositions  it 


■-IC  TTa'il  ti  I'o,  u:  ' 1 .j- 
enlist  Oirtlier  uuer.st  i 
K-cture-)  ocital  on  ••Amci' 
,'j.ongs"  ■Wo:,  given  liy  \\ 
P l.)u  [Sots  av-il  Honr>'  T. 
•-lorrnct.  \^  iio  is  .s.nirl  to  la: 
<|oi  file  I.  ui.-=tu.-:st  d 

" soil.;-'  foriTierlv-  sun.c 
avc.s  in  tins  countr:\  . e 


would  1)6 


1 1 


IINNEAPOLIS  ORCHESTRA. 

"Oncert  by  an  Orchestra  Far  from 
Home  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchesti'a 
ta  have  a " wanderdust,”  or  mania 
traveling  far  from  hame.  It  has  come 
(e  1.200  or  1,‘RK)  miles,  as  it  did  last 
to  give  an  orchestral  concert  in 
ly  York,  which  is  already  fully  and 
ife  than  fully  supplied  with  ijll  the  or- 
(hldral  concerts  it  needs.  This  week 
orchestral  concerts  are  given  wdtliin 
II  confines  of  this  city  by  four  differ- 
orchestras.  One  of  tliese  was  the 
M neapoUs  Orchestra's,  which  was  in 
L'anegie  Hall  last  evening.  A large  aii- 
Ifihce  had  been  gathered  together  and 
Fv;  properly  enthusiastic  over  the  entcr- 
S;»  mein  to  which  it  had  been  invited.  ^ 

? ;;  a contribution  to  the  week’s  music 
In.New  York  this  concert  was  of  no 
iZ]  it  importance.  It  made  no  deeper  im- 
Ji-rislon.  in  fact,  than  the  one  given  by  j 
till.  Minneapolis  Orchestra  in  New  York' 
year.  It  showed  on  orchestra  ot  j 
f»c‘cely  more  than  mediocre  (;uality  in  I 
tillits  choirs;  a conductor,  Emil  r Ober- j 
fiticcer.  of  some  talent:  playing  sometimes  i 
k:<Jmcndable,  sometimes  crude  and  un-  i 
wi'«hed:  sometimes  inclined  toward  nois  f ' 
an  blatancy,  not  often  toward  polish  ot  , 
ruble  or  beauty  of  tone  or  fine  bal-  , 
aie  and  proportion  of  the  different  i 
rc';es.  The  programme  comprised  Wag- I 
nf  s ocerture  to  the  opera  of  “Rienzi,  ^ 
Trhaikowsky's  sixth  symphony,  and  the  i 
fi  vl  scene  from  “ Das  Rheingold.”  T lie  t 
JOist  was  Miss  Tina  Lerner,  who  played  , 
V haikowsky's  piano  concerto  in  B flat 
11  or. 


^ hard  to  ai  range.  The  s\  m-  1 
^non^•  IS  one  of  those  which  exhibit  in  the 
blearest  light  Haydn's  lovely  simplicity 
,|of  melodic  idea,  iiis  ilrm  and  coi-npact  : 
symphonic  foim.  hi.s  beautiful  clarity  and 
|logic  of  development  and  his  sunny  lu-  | 
cidity  of  instrumentation.  The  quaiities 
lof  the  music  were  peiTe.-tly  disclosed  ini 
performance  which  was  marked  by  ^ 
the  unfailing  suavity  of  style,  balance  I 
and  aristocracy  of  tone  and  finish  of  ' 
nuance  characteristic  of  the  plaving  of 
The  Bostonians.  j 

- 1.  Bac'!  suite  is  an  old  and  much' 

loved  friend  of  concertgoei  s.  who  long  j 
ago,  gave  themselves  to  the  spell  of  its 
,mai'V6llously  beautiful  aii-  and  to  the 
jdaintine.ss  of  Its  gentle  humor.  The  per- 
jformance  of  this  number  sustained  tlie 
jhi.gh  level  leached  in  the  first.  If  any- 
I thing  attracted  special  attention  it  was 
.the  certainty  and  delicacy  of  tlie  trum- 
jpets  and  the  purity  of  the 
Avhich  tiie  conceitmeister 
played  the  violin  solo. 

The  Bralims 

rest  and  tliey  came  with  lenewed  fresh-  ' 
ness  of  cliarm.  The  wide  range  of  char-  ' 
lacter  in  them  makes  them  thoroughly 
I interesting  from  beginning  to  end.  and 
i the  brilliant  summary  in  the  closing 
I mea.“uips  leaves  the  heater  with  a feel- 
I ing  of  full  sati.sfaction.  .After  this  num- 
■ her  the  music  of  Beethoven  rounded  to 
a climax  a skilfully  planned  programme 
The  afternoon  was  one  to  be  cherished 
in  the  rnemor>'. 


style  with 
Anton  IVilek, 


variations  have  liad 


5-V-^ 


IP'?-’'*'" 

: I wo  SUHUM_.SYMPHOI\ll  ES 

Damrosch  at  Aeolian  and  Ysaye 
I at  Carnegie  Hall. 


“irl  of  the  Golden  West”  Repeated. 

The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West  " re- 
ct.'pd  another  performance  at  the  Met- 
riiolitan  Opera  House  last  evening.  The 
c;-t  can  still  be  called  the  original  one. 
.'ihouglt  there  liavc  been  made  some 
stilt  changes  in  minor  parts  sin-ie  the 
fit  production.  iUiss  Deslinn  and 
lA  ssrs.  Caruso,  ,\inato,  Gilly,  Reiss, 
nur,  and  de  Segurola,  however,  still 
( IS  to  their  original  parts,  and  Mr.  Tos- 
t.  lini  is  still  conducting.  .1 

THE  NEW  YoHr^  | 

Feces  by  Elgar  Played — Mme.  Alda 
and  Mr.  Durieux  Soloists. 

[Walter  l->ainrosch,  who  lias  been  one  ol 
tb  most  zealous  cliampioiis  of  b'iv  Edward 
l^ar  in  this  countrK-,  gave  tliat  English 
i|niposer  a promineni  posiiion  on  tlie  pro- 
:i«uuTTiC  o(  thf'  Ne\|  York  Symphony  So- 
‘Hv'S  concert  j^eilcrctay  afternoon  ' in 
villa'll  HmII.  His 'series  of  “ Eiii,gma  ” 
Irlalions  took  the  place  of  a symphony, 
sd  the  iiiarcli,  " Pomp  and  Circiim- 
hneo,"  brouglit  the  concert  to  a re.sound- 
|g  close,  r.otli  are  famili.ar  to  Xew  York 
•Ihcen-gocrs  from  fretiuent  repetitions, 
■y  variations  are  one  of  Elgar's  most 
^cc,..;rful  orcliestral  <ompositions.  In 
tun  lie  does  inn  become  so  iicavily  ip- , 
[lived  ivilh  inimerou.s  and  closely  packed' 
tenics  and  tlicir  dcvclopmeiU  in  wliat  is 
'ton  not  elucidation,  as  he  does  in  tlio 
I'lnplionies.  Tlie  llieme  of  liis  " Enigma  " 
ii'latinns  is  more  ot  a tlieme  than  munv 
nil  Klgrr  lias  put  much  ini.en.se  apii1i<-,t- 
fiii  upon,  and  its  flowering  into  varia- 
<ms  is  a more  spontaneous  growth  tliim, 
,ts  tiecn  observed  in  some  of  ids  morej 
irioilslv  intended  orcliestral  eomposltions 
r.  Damroscli  omitted  four  of  tlie  fonr- 1 
en  ye;-ierday,  doulitless  wiUioiit  damage i 
tlio  effec'.  of  tin  whole;  and  tlie  pe7- 
lirinancc  c.ive  pleasure.  evideiiUv  ' 

[ Tile  otlier  orcliestral  iiiunli'or  was 
iluck'.s  oi'crlure  lo  the  opera  ••  rplilgenia 
||  Aulis."  with  WaUnor's  elo.se  for  eoneert 
[iirfonnanee.  There  were  two  soloists 
lime.  I••ran<■es  Aida  sung  an  aria  from 
lozart  s opera  “ II  lie  I’astore."  and  a 
■ onn  of  songs  wltli  piano  acconipanlinent 
i,c  'vas  tlio  more  -oieceBsriil  In  these  ami 
Idlidoi-'s  " le  lie  s-dsr  'in'nno  Rergf-re  " sli" 
inu  v illi  some  cl  arm,  as  s|ic  did  ('•ic- 
I ,i  s " V'liarilli '■  William  Durlenx  „nc 
, i;,(  eedmt.s  of  ttve  orclieslrii,  nas  the 
,doi  I nh'Ving  an  '■  En.^-jc 
„d  a larc,  ella  by  \ ..•tor  Herberli 

.m;  . t.J  i lU  flcxTr-’  ity  I 

I ..  .I'  tin  end  ami  hr.  eoulhnied 
Ins.  , urn.  nt  l-nl  liiin  h*  wic  of  hi 


(or  s.vinph 
isual,  saw 


•Sunday  apiv-ais  to  ho  the  da.v  of  days 
s.vinphonic  music.  Yesterday,  as 
two  of  tli'is.’,  respectively  in 
!.\>'Oli;r.i  and  Carnegie  halls. 

:1  In  he  former  .Mr.  •Hanuoseli  and  liis 
lorclii  strn  repeati'd  last  leiiday  aftor- 
oioon's  programine,  at  witich  Sir  Edward 
J'ilgar’s  "Ivriigiiia  " variations  and  his 
[march  “Witii  I’onip  and  Circumstance" 
Iwcre  played  with  niucli  spirit,  several  of 
|Uie  variations  liciiig  omitted. 

.Mme  Erancos  .Alda  and  William  Du- 
rieux were  the  solo  imrlomier;-.  .Mme. 
.Alda  Sang  Mozail'.s  "(1  rc  pastore”  and 
,ii  group  of  English  songs.  Her  voice 
sounded  tired,  owing  to  her  rehearsal, 
[ended  only  an  liour  licfore,  of  "Cyrano." 
il.ul  Imr  skilful  use  of  legato  gave  much 
l))i'  asuie  in  lier  Mozart  air.  Mr.  Durieux 
played  two  'cello  solos,  one  by  Faure  and 
the  other  by  Victor  H.irbert.  The  audi- 
ence was  of  moderate  size. 

'I'lie  i’hilharmoiiic  Orchestra's  regular 
.Sunday  afternoon  performance,  despite 
tlie  aiipearance  of  Mr.  A'saye,  drew  onlv 
•A,  lair  sized  house.  The  great  violinist 
was  at  liis  best — a best  that  always  leaves 
! ills  nearest  competitor  Ivagues  beliiiid. 
Mr.  Ysay.-  i.layed  Vivaldi's  violin  and 
I organ  concerto  in  G minor,  and  Bruch's 
•'Eanta.da  on  Scotch  Melodies.  " playing 
itliem  both  with  a sweet)  of  st>  le,  an  ah- 
I solute  perfection  of  teehni(|ue,  a richness 
land  warmth  of  tone  tlial  were  unsur- 
passed l'\'  uj nvthiiig  .he  has  done.  . this 
[season.  '•  _ 

I The  orchestraltirfinbers 
oterturc  to  ".Mceatc."  the  Mozart  ".Ju- 
Ipitcr"  s.vmphotiy.  Dvorak's.  "Carnival" 
iovvrture,  and  the  Sciiubert- Dlszt  "March 
1 icngroisc."  In  the  Mozaft  symplioiiy  Mr. 
Stransky  infused  into  the  orchestra  much 
lightness  of  expression 


has  none  inis 

^ k 

?rs  w'f^Te  trluck  s 


Shaitl  Their  Traditions  Be  Pre- 
served?— Work  for  Music 
School  Settlement. 


writer  lias  imrsued  tliis  subj'Ut  wir'  'i-- 
tercst  evci  since  he  lieard  the  first  ! 0 .-.  <■. 
given  hy  tlie  .Jubihe  Singers  north  of  im 
Ohio  River.  fort,v-two  ycai'.e  ago,  I-;  wa 
not  a Iluie  amazed  Iwo  or  tlirvC  ,,-tar.s  acu 
'to  discover  tliat  the  tfoiiii.ton  Quartet, 
whose  iierfoniiaiicc  w.'is  teelinicall.v  ami 
Isf.-thetically  of  almost  matcliles.s  c'-eei- 
l<  lice,  had  entirely  overlooked  tlio  :-aim- 
intervallic  (l.mient  in  .so  famiiiur  a sou.- 
as  "Roll,  .Iordan,  Itoll,"  an<l  tliat,  like  .M:a 
Burleigli  in  a fi  w instances  j’cste . 
they  robbed  otlior  .songs  of  their  i-hanii  m- 
liarmoiiic  sophistication.  There  are  som  e 
which  admit  of  elaborate  Iiarnioniza tiop 
>t  mu.st  have  soonied  a bit  singular  to  those:  and  some  submit  to  even  the  mo.st  nioiieni 
' famili.’.r  v.  ith  tlie  litei  aturc  of  tlie  sub.iect  bannonic  garb,  but  not  all.  and  iutelli- 


fliterarj-  ami  psyeliolegieal,  ending  ■..'it! 
tome  obseri-ations  coueerning  the  influ 
icne,.  of  li.e  music  of  the  .American  black- 
jupou  onieniporaneous  arl-musio.  .Mui-l 
lUirt  tlie  .spe.aker  .said  was  ai.iiosite,  tliough 


¥ 

4' 

j 
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lan-'l  the  songs  themselves  that  lie  seemed 
,'to  go  om  of  his  V'ay  to  avoid  tlic  mosi 
(obvious  explanation  of  the  lextu'al 
|well  as  mu.sical  cliaraeteristic.s  of  tlic' 
jgroat  bulk  of  liic  realli'  licautrful  folk- 
songs which  liavo  come  down  to  us  from,: 


” *• 

un  in  beu  ll 

ohn  Powell  Y 
best  pl^'sic^  . . 


genee  and  taste  are  neee.ssary  if  Uiey  . c 
to  bo  made  to  play  a imrt  i„  mode.ni 
mii.sie.  Of  some  an-angemoui.s  wliich  we 
i li.ave  heard,  as  well  as  of  .some  transcrip- 
tions of  Indian  melodies,  it  m.i,\'  uo  said. 
■ Mistress  Ford  said  of  I-'alstaff.s  profc.s- 
.u  . , . S'MohK  und  performances.  "Thev  do  no  ir.ni-6 

the  day.s  of  Amertcan  s-].ivery.  To  lm.fc„,:here  and  keep  place  together  .|ian  tD 
ihe.r  origin  n.  secular  work-songs  anu  ^ ■ 

treat  iheir  p-erfervid  hut  naive  image.-y  . - , . , ‘ 

to  a process  of  .soplYstication  designed  to  ' '' 

conceal  their  original  burden  of  suffering 

and  longing  is  about  as  far  fetched  a 

theor.v  as  tliat  wliicli  turns  some  ot  our 
Mother  Goose  jiii,gles  into  ingeniously 
corrupted  Saxon  or  C'.mric  verses  witli 
profound  political  significance.  These 
songs  are  what  tlie,-.  are  because,  like  all 
true  folksong.s.  they  are  emotional  out- 
pourings, and  because  the  religious  life 
of  the  v'lantations.  ivhicli  was  not  only 
tolerated  inn  even  encouraged,  was  the 
Only  life  in  which  romantic  feeling  coul-1 
find  untrammelled  utterance.  The  "spir- 
ituals" of  the  slaves  are  the  voices  of 
suffering  titidergon.’  in  bondage  and  hope 
of  that  delivei  aiice  which  was  to  come 
Tilth  translation  to  in  aven  after  death. 

Tlie  older  Hie  song  and  the  more  obscure 
jits  origin  tlie  more  characteristic  and 
beautiful  it  is. 

it  v.as  therefore  a pit;,  that  in  Mr.  Du 
Bois's  exposition  and  -Mr  Burleigh's  il- 
lustrations so  little  attention  was  paid 
to  striking  psychological  and  musical  ele- 
ment;-. Mr.  Du  Hois  toward  the  close  of 
his  address  alluded  to  the  rhythm  which 
has  developed  into  fa.gtimc.  and  ma.v,  in 
his  opinion,  lead  to  higlK  r thines.  but  lu 
.-aid  iiotliin.s  about  tlie  singularities  of 
scale  iUuslr.ated  i.y  many  of  these  songs, 
which  at—  just  as  likely  as  the  syncopated 
rhythm  called  the  "Scolcli  snaii"  to  enter 
into  whatever  growth  of  art-music  ma>' 
follow  the  Inteiligent  cultivation  of  these 
folksongs;  and  in  all  of  Air.  Burleigh's 
illustrations  there  was  onl)'  one  dejiarture 
from  what  foi'  the  sake  of  argument  may 
be  called  tlic  univcr.sal  init-rvallic  Uiie. 

This  was  in  the  familiar  h\ mn,  "Roll,. 

[Jordan.  Roll." 

Mr.  Du  Hois  referred  to  tlic  ’JUTvilling- 
nes.s  of  tl-  ■ present  gtneration  of  blacks 
lo  sing  the  .songs  in  which  Hie  joys  ar<i 
sorrow.-  01  tlieir  ancestor.,  found  ver.i. 
in  coinmeuting  on  tlie  recent,  f-.mcert  of 
the  Clef  Club  lliis  reviewer  intimated  (he 
could  do  no  mote  .at  the  time)  that  the 
manner  in  wliich  tlie  clioir  sang  tin  tradi- 
tional music  was  deserving  of  serious  dis- 
cu.-sion.  Tile  poinr  wliich  he  wanted 
make  was  that  the  hcaui.y  and  effe. 


ness  of  tlie  music  depended  upon  tlie 
prcsei'vation  of  the  manner  of  singing 
and  also  of  the  musical  text.  BoH  are 
rapidl.v  disappearing,  though  the  integrity 
of  many  melodies  has  been  maintained  in 
some  publications,  the  most  valuable  of 
whicli  is  .still  tlie  first,  tlie  book  entitled 
"Slave  Songs  i-f  the  United  States,"  com- 
piled by  William  Francis  .Allen,  Charles 
Pickard  AVare  and  I-ucy  AJcKini  Garri- 
son, and  published  in  this  city  in  IS'IT. 
I-aier  publications,  such  as  tho  Fisk  julu- 
lee  and  Hampton  Institute  collections,  al- 
leady  contain  so  many  sophistications 
tliat  1he^■  must  be  used  more  judiciously 
than  they  liavo  lieen  hy  tho.  eacponciits  of 
negro  folksong  now  under  discussion.  The 
faculty  of  creation  is  quicklj’  atroi.lned 
in  tlie  field  of  folksong  wlicii  the  psveho- 
logical  springs  are  closed— when  the  c - 
casion  and  need  of  expre.ssion  come  lO 
an  end.  After  tlie  period  of  crealiuc 
conies  that  of  imitation,  and  it  was  as 
grievous  to  lieai  .tlie  Clef  Club  (and  Mr. 
Itui 'cigl;  .akso'  celebrate  tlie  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  in  a song  (“Freedom  " is  its 
name,  and  it  is  in'inted  in  the  Hampton 
collection).  wliich  is  compounded  of 
phrases  from  "Lily  Dale"  and  "Rally 
■Round  the  Flag,"  as  it  was  to  have  Hu 
Pliilharmoiiic  Society  seek  to  do  lionor  : c 
Hresidciit  Uiiicolii's  proclamation  '.y  iila\. 
ipg  u rliapliod.v  on  a lulgar  West  Indi.i- 
dance  tune. 

Here  is  a mission,  indeed,  lor  the  .Mu.-ii 
Srliool  Settlement  t'i'ir  Colored  I'oople.  U<  I 
uol  only'  Hu-  colorcil  people,  but  also  Hu 
■whites  wh'i  love  foil,  melijd>-  learn  ani 
'pcriietualc  these  -ong  ■ a.--  tliev  were  cn- 
.ifcd  and  sung  Tlie  clef  Club  ang  ui 
ai'mirnhlo  specimen,  "Ri;  <-  and  Sliinc."  but 
til  ithep  learler  nor  sinfers  -Imwed  a|ipri- 
■Uilloii  of  its  most  -inking  melodic  .'lo 


[ Ml,  Efrem  Zimbalist  last  night  re- 
fused to  permit  an  indisposition  to 
prevent  him  from  appearing  at  tlie 
'concert  in  the  Metropolitan  f)pcra 
House.  Like  many  other  persons  in 
the  last  two  weeks,  he  was  suffering 
from  a severe  cold’  and  grip  and  lie 
had  been  ordered  to  remai 
until  bis  recitaJ  with  Join 
on  Tuesday.  ^ qA  ^ 

That  he  was  ifot  in  We  b'est  pi 
condition  would  have  been  hard  to  con- 
jclude  from  hi.-  playing,  however.  He  won 
such  applause  'b.v  his  interpretation  of  the 
Bruch  G minor  concerto  that  two  encores 
had  to  be  given  before  the  audience  would 
let  him  go.  Later  his  group  of  Svend- 
■sen  s "Romance,"  Mr.  Kreisler's  "Caprice 
A iennoise  ’ and  the  Hubay  "Scene  de  la 
Czardas"  led  to  a similar  demonstration 
that  was  only  stopped  by  two  more  en- 
cores. 

Mme.  Fremstad  and  Jlessrs.  Leon 
Rothier  and  Lambert  Murphy  were  tin- 
artists  from  the  Metropolitan  company 
who  appeared.  JIme.  Fremstad  was  in 
fi'J®  yoice  and  her  selection  from  "Die 
Walkure  so  ai'oused  the  audience  that 
she  was  called  out  many  limes.  Her  sub- 
sequent group  contained  several  .Scandi- 
navian songs,  wihch  completely  won  the 
audience. 

I .Mr.  Rothier  sang  an  aria  from  "Don 
iCaiilos"  and,  as  an  encore,  gave  "Tlie 
Mwo  Grenadiers”  with  all  the  martial 
spirit  that  song  deserves.  Mr.  JIrph.v 
'Sang  the  Prize  Sing  from  "Die  Meister- 
orchestra  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Adolph  Rofhmeyer. 

Sj^A^^NCERTS. 

Fewi^t^l^mber^^han^U^^al,  but  of 
High-Grade  Quality. 

There  were  fewer  conceits  yesterday 
to  tlian  usual  on  Sunday.  In  the  afternoon 
ive-  Eugene  Ysaye,  the  Belgian  violinist,  was 
the  soloist  witli  the  P’nUharmonic  Society 
at  Carnegie  'Hall.  He  played  Vivaldi -s 
concerto  in  G minor,  and  Bruch’s  Scotcli 
fi’antas.v.  in  both  of  which  he  hips  been 
lieurd  bgfoic  this,  season.  Tlie  orchestra, 
under  Mr.  Stransky,  was  heard  in 
A'lozart's  " Jupiter  ''  symplioiii',  Gluck  s 
.Alceste  ” .overture,  Dvorak's  overture. 
Cai  neval."  and  q,^cliubert-Liszt  Hun- 
garian Jl-arcli.  i'~V 

'file  Sympliony  *societ>;  conceitf  at 
Aeolian  Hall  was  a repetition  of  tlie  pro- 
gramme of  last  Friday.  The  i-iiost  im- 
portant number  on  tlie  prograiiinio  was 
Sir  Edward  Elgar's  " Enigma  ' vaca- 
tions. Elgar’s  march,  " Pomp  and  Cir- 
cumstance," and  Gluck's  overture  to 
" Iphig^nio  en  -Aulide  ' were  also  per- 
formed. Tlie  soloists  were  Mme.  Frances 
Alda  and  Yl’illem  Durieux.  'cellist,  and  a 
member  of  Hie  orchestra.  _ 

.'At  tile  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  the 
evening  Olive  Frenisted  sa.ng  some  of  the 
Scandinavian  songs  Wliloii  she  sings  so 
rvell.  She  was  also  heard  in  Briiniihilde's 
prayer  to  tVptun,  “ Wav  es  so  schmiilii  h 
Leon  Rothier  sang  an  air  from  Verd;  .s 
■■  Don  Carlos  " and  some  songs,  and  liani- 
bei  t Murpiiv  sang  the  " Pr^islled  ” Ironi 
■‘Die  Meistersmger."  'J'he  soloist  Horn 
outside  was  Efrem  Zimbalist.  the  v'oung 
Pussiaii  violinist,  wlio  played  Bruch  s ti- 
minor  concerto  and  three  stiorler  pieces. 
Including  one  bv.  anollier  famous  i'io7 
linist,  Kreisler's'  " Caprice  Vicniioise. 
The  oichestva  v.'as  under  the  direction  oc 
Adolph  Rothmeyei. 


' ai  Acolmr  TTaH  y^'nlay  %afftmioon 
Elsa  Fischci.  x'iolinis;.  and  Mrs.  AVilliam 
jAiason  H''m,i.tt.  pianist,  saic  a lonccrl  of 
'sonatas  for  their  iwo  in«l  nnnrnts.  The 
thi-rc  numbers  chosen  were  Grieg's  r" 
minor  sonata,  opus  1-)  ; Bepihoien.s  in  G 
major,  opus  3U.  .Xn.  3,  and  Cesar  braiuks 
in  .1  major.  The  two  player.s  showed 
tlieinselics  lo  bo  serious  in  artistic  pur- 
hut  not  disi  ingulsiird  iu  ai  ltlev  emci.i 
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i Soniatas. 

, At  .)p; , .«,■.  ;..ii;t  ^'olt- Wi-janH 


"Lc  Dor.!  - 
Mon.-'i-  '•• 
Pinl-*'.  r i,  .lad 

till"  MMytMT-  It 
luni.'t.iiii  • •.'ai' 
of  t'..o  r; 
the  'ir.  tro;-.-  of 


L 

dozen  tirn* 
to  he 
(le;;>T,fi-  to. 
t onu.lt . a 


postponed  irorn  one 
of  the  iP.ne.^s  of  Signor 
its  rfc-cond  pel  formanC' 

‘ -.tjld  be  P'oli  ii  tl'.e  eir- 
be  a. ceptfri  as  an  evi- 
si.-  and  appro. iation  of 
i:.e  .Metropolitan  Opera 


"O'  opera  tv. 'IP  given  half  a 
s',  at  least;  but  this  is  uot 
- le  fa.-.'  TIo  .s'.arklins  tv  ,ri; 
I nmeli  on  ap;>;  iaiion  of  its 
id  this  .'onviMi;'  l.as  in  it 


By  CHARLES  HENRY  MELTZER. 

Apart  from  the  subscribers,  who 
were  in  their  usual  seats,  the  attend- 
ance at  the  Metropolitan  last  nleht 
'was  rather  slim. 

■ The  opera  was  “Lc  Donne  Curiose,” 
perhaps  the  most  farming  work  of 
Walf-Ferrari.  And  Tne  remissness  of 
the  public  in  responding  to  the  call  of 
art  in  this  case  ■was  not  due  to  anyi 
objection  to  the  delicate  music  of  the, 
composer,  the  character  of  the  cast  or' 
the  quality  of  the  stage  settings. 

The  explanation,  I believe,  is  simple 


!.rr.';..'i  ..’pnivnl.s  which  sf-em  '.o  I-  -wildp,'  J 
Ih-t  .-.bji.  ■ \ pi-.-i  i-athei-  ;..an  to  .am\i.se  them, 
and  so  it  seems-  d.  .'tined  to  remain  , 
ail-  to  ti  p spr.es, 1.1.  A'pl  it  i.s  .uuques- j 


tifcj'.df  on.'  o:  '’iC  flr.p.st  products  of  the 
la.s!  .-i.acte.  to  sa.v  the  least,  and  ad- 
mirers of  its  composer  who  are  also  lov- 
>rs  of  good  mn.s'ic  mas;  rejoice-  at  the 
titling.'  '.vhich  have  come  from  a dozen 
.stie.'-  of  (lermany  duriug  the  la.«t  six 
m.mtiis.  That  there  has  been  no  criticism 
01  'The  .Tpwels  of  the  Madonna'  in  whic'.i 
rude,  veritisrn  iia.t  not  been  contrasted 
with  the  music  of  ‘’Le  Donne"  and  'ts 
predecessors  to  tlie  disparagement  of  the 
former.  Tt  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lesson 
has  no;  been  lo.'t  on  Signor  tVolf-T'er- 
lari.  The  audience  last  night  nas  not 
large,  nor  were  tlie  demon.sfr.ations  of  ap- 
preciation enthusiastic. 

Tiipip  va.s  a rc>  ital  of  sonata.s  for  violin 
and  pianofoite  in  Aeolian  Hail  yesterday 
afternoon  w tiich  may  have  tended  to  the 
edification,  even  if  it  did  not  give  a large 
measure  of  deliglit.  to  the  small  audience 
assembled  to  hear  it.  'J'he  performers 
were  .Mis.s  Elsa  Fischer,  violin,  and  JIrs. 
AVilliam  Mason  Dennett,  and  they  played 
Giles  .s  Sonata  in  <’  minor.  Beethoven's 
in  G major  (Op.  Xo  Hi  and  C'fesvir 
Franck's  in  ,\.  T’ne  message  conveyed  b.'’ 
the  players  was  not  a large  one,  though 
it  wa'  a plea.surc  to  recognize  an  intelli- 
gent and  sincere  artistic  purpos.*  in  the 
work  of  i)orh  pet  formt  rs.  JT.  E.  K. 

<1,.  J 

The  -Monday  evening  audience  of  last 
night  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
characteristics  of  Wolf-Ferrari's  Ee 
Donne  Curiose,”  which  had  been  an- 
nounced for  a Monday  earlier  in  the 
I season  but  had  to  be  postponed  on  ac- 
I count  of  the  indisposition  of  Mr.  1 ini- 
Corsi  The  work  had  only  one  repre- 
aentation  in  the  current  season  previous 
to  that  of  last  evening.  It  really  ought 
to  be  heard  oflener  because  it  is  a -nork 
of  unfamiliar  type  and  this  public  can 
only  come  to  enjoy  it  through  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance. 

It  recalls  the  time  honored  anecdote 
of  Wagner  and  Carl  Bergmann.  It  was 
many  tears  ago  that  some  one  wrote 
Bergmann.  a distinguished  orchestral 
conductor,  who  had  much  Wagner  on 
his  programmes,  and  said  ■•But.  - i. 
Bergmann.  the  people  don't  like  Wag- 
ner.” Bergmann  replied:  "Oh,  they 

don't  like  Wagner'.’  Then  they  must 
hear  him  till  they  do."  U is  also  nai - 


It  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
pleasing  “'V'ersiegeU”  of  Eeo  Blech, 
which  was  produced  last  season.  It 
will  apply  to  many  other  charming' 
operas,  which  depend  on  witty  words 
and  “.situations”  not  made  clear  in 
foreign  texts.  The  public  wants  to 
enjoy  the  quips  and  cranks — the  de- 
lightful humors  of  AVolf  - Ferrari'a 
dainty  ivork.  It  is  quite  aivare  that  it 
has  many  beauties. 


AVIT  OF  TEXT  HIDDEX. 

But  how'  can  it,  enjoy  a Venetian 
comedy,  sung  partly  in  the  'Venetian 
dialect,  and  perceive  the  relationship 
— which  is  so  quick  and  close — be- 
tween the  amusing  dialogue  and  the 
amusing  score'? 

To  do  that  it  would  have  to  know, 
the  sense  of  every  phrase,  the  sig- 
nillcance  of  the  “situations,”  and  the 
value  of  the  characters  in  the  opera. 
AVhich  is  impossible,  and  will  be  so 
until  the  enchanting  work  Is  sung  in 
English. 

Then  all  will  know  that  in  “Ee 
Donne  Curiose”  ("Inquisitive  Women”) 
they  are  hearing  a bright,  nimble, 
lovely  skit,  in  words  and  tones,  on  the 
perversity  which  leads  so  many 
women — only,  of  course,  in  Venice — to 
pry  into  masculine  ways  which  don’t 
concern  them.  And  they  will  see  that, 
though  built  up  on  an  old  play,  de- 
vised a century  and  a half  ago,  the 
story  told  so  happily  by  AVolf- Ferrari 
still  has  living  interest. 

WAS  ADMIRABLY  SUNG. 

Last  night,  as  at  a recent  perform, 
ance,  the  parts  of  the  four  -women  wh( 


w'ere  curious  -were  admirably  inter 


preted  by  Geraldine  Farrar  (Rosaura;^ 
Jeanne  Maubourg  (Beatrice),  Rit^ 
Fornla  (Eleonora)  and  Bella  Alteij 
(Colombine).  Macnez  made  a romantiJ 
Florindo;  Scotti  was  a Lelio  to  th^ 
life;  Pini-Corsl  Impersonated  the  con; 
ventional  Pantalone  with  the  required 
humor,  and  De  Segurola  excelled  him 
self  in  another  conventional  characte 
— that  of  Arlecchino.  Their  effort 
were,  alas,  half  wasted. 

Maestro  Toscanini,  as  befon 
brought  out  the  graces  of  the  expres 
sive  and  beguiling  score. 


MB.  PHILIPS  SIN-(3S. 


Miss 


Harriet  "Ware  TJnexpectedly 
Takes  Part  i-n  Becital. 
lA'ddsd  by  'Mr.  Eeo  Schulz,  'cellist,  Mr.. 
Arthur  Philips  gave  a song  recital  in  the 
ballroom  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. There  -was  an  additional  feature 
to  the  programme,  as  a result  of  the  en- 
thusiasm displayed  by  .the  audience.  Miss 
him  till  tnev  no.  n-  ■ Harriet  Ware,  whose  songs  have  become 

von  one.  .. 

Jiipi"!;.”  ..  o?l.  von  Bnlo.'lJjiy  ,<1..  ...•"n.n.nl„,nU lor  l,.r  -Bon, 
turned  sharply  to  the  assembly  and 
said;  "Oh.  you  don't  understand 


Cl  Cl  — - 

Mr,  Ph/ift^^aiVith  .Air. 
. ■ » stein  s company  at  the  Lont; 


, , »prxeiiis>  

And  he  ^fj^use,  made  his  first  appearance  jiere 


Then  vou  shall  hear  it  again.  — — - - , 

veneaied  the  sv  mphony.  early  in  the  season  with  the  A olpe  bym 

It  would  he  perhaps  an  exaggeration  phony  orchestra  and  later  sang  with  Mme.. 
It  operagoers  do  not  Namara-Toye.  On  both  occasions  Ins 

to  say  that  local  voice  won  praise  and  yesterday  he 

vith  irne  toner  3 


is  not  too  muen  to  sar  made. here 

not  realized  yet  as  thoroughly  as  they, I 
snav  in  the  future  that  the  scoie  cannot 
be  appreciated  without  an  intimate 
Knowledge  of  the  comedy,  even  to  the 
details  of  its  fluent  dialogne.  Xumerou.s 
performances  of  the  opera  tvill  supplj 
much  of  the  needed  knowledge,  and  then 
this  public  will  find  lasting  delight  m 
this  exiremel.y  ckver  and  chaiming 

work.  . o-A 

i The  perforn?ai<^^  of  last  evening  tlid 
Lot  differ  in  any  essential  features  from 
its  predecessor.  The  same  singers  were 
' concerned  in  > and  Mr.  Toscanini  di- 
rected it  with  his  customary  skill  and 
authority.  7o-nighl  the  Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Keinzl'i 


. played  with  fme 

technique  and  at  the  end  of  his  last 
of  selections  had  to  give  an  encore. 


VIOLIN  AND  Pli 

Miss  PisejeT  anc 

trance 


“Le  Ranz  des  Vaches''  Sung 
by  the  Philadelphia-Chi- 
^go  Comp^an^ 


T\,e  opera  ivhich  tl.e  Philadelphla-Chi- 
cago  Opera  Company  produced  at  the 
.MelrouPlitan  Opera  House  last  night  aftci 
performing  it  twice  within  four  days  in  , 
fhiladelpliia.  though  sung  in  1 remh  an 
under  a French  title,  i.e  a German  work, 
vhich  perhaps  would  have  been  happiei 
in  a German  garb.  U.s  title  is  not  a mat- 
ler  of  large  consequence,  for  neither  Ee 
llunz  des  Vaches"  nor  "Der  Kuhreigen 
...iivcvs  a hint  of  the  style  of  the  opera 
.n-  it.-'  story.  The  French  and  German 
tei-ms  are  identical  in  meaning  and  e.|ual- 
Iv  vague  as  to  their  origin.  They  stunu 
for  the  melodies  played  in  Switzerland  on 
the  Alpine  horn  with  which  cows  aic 
, ailed  from  the  pastures,  ana  in  this  sense 
■uc  inapplicable,  strictly  sepuking,  to  the 
'Oiig  which  provides  the  dramatic  motive 
tor  the  opera  in  qiie-stion.  From  them  we 
receive  suggestions  of  Alphine  pastures 
1 .id  lowing  herds;  in  the  opera  we  see 
scenc.s  of  san  culottism  and  bloody  po- 
liticaT  revolution. 

This  story  of  - the  opera  -was  e-'^trueted . 
in  Richard  Batka,  a newspaper  critic  ot 
•raguc.  from  a German  novelette  -cntl- 


Hammer- 

at  the  London  Opera 


ke? 


YFii  seng"^.  clil  I’fince.ss  'nijmcr.  t’-  W''3’- 
Swiss  hero.  singsAs  not  a Swiss  song.  ’.'..I  li  ' 
a German  one.  whYh  describes  the  lat.  o ( iv* 
Swiss  .soldier  wliLwas  led  to  descit  th 
I'rench  army  by  tiff  .'bounds  of  the  Alpin  . 
liorn.  The  French  translation  does  no 
disguise  it.  Tt  is  that  which  all  the  Oer 
■man  world  knows  ind  w hich  begins; 

y,u  Stras^biirg  Uiif  .ler  Schanz, 

Da  gieng  mein  trau.  in  an; 

Has  Alpborn  hdrt  ich  di  ibeu  wold  ai. 

stimnirii.  

ins  Vatei'llnd  miisst  icli  himiber  schwi. 
men 

Das  giepp  iiieht  am 

Tl'.e  songiis  a paiapiuMse  ut  an  earU--| 

'•lie.  w’hicliVi'as  no  iloubt  known  in  sf'iii 
parts  of  fslermatiy  at  tilt  lirnt  of  t' 
French  Devolution;  but  it  w.is  luvrr 
liwiss  song,  ami  not  a i-aiiz  ue.s 
bough  it  refers  to  it.  'i  l-e  tanilhiH'  . 
ody  by  Siblif!  .was  mit  .imijust.:  viid 
1113;..  tyUeri  for.  no  doubt.  Fiohzl  \>  rote 
luneo  r his  ow  n.  whic'n  is  the 
of  tile  opera,  and  is  a oost  Ju  iulra);i 
einbidiiueirt  of  the  ."olksoiig  sp.Et, 
harriionv'  with  it  is  the  iiuisic  wiiit.i  beaij 
rifiilly  echoes  the  melodi.  s of  the  Alpii!| 
born,  which  invites  the  Swi.ss  aoldi.-r  ij  ^otP 
ills  offence,  avd  whicn  -ecus  ■.vlienrrer  | 
vision  of  Alpine  scen°i;’  i-'  ii.voked  '' 

; lite  dialogue,  (''ontraated  with  riii.-  lau.- 
is  tlie  riba’d  song  of  ‘.ha  Fiei.iii  enaSc.j 
about  their  cilonel.  an  1 the  rayoii.Fona;, 
airs.  “Ca  ira,  " ”Ec  Carinag-iol.,- 
"Ee  Marseillaise. ■'  .ill  ot  whicn  arc  i 


i.>ro-.i.e  from  a Geiman  rioicicn>r  — — ■ - , 

tied'’ Die  Kleine  Blancheflcui.. writt^i  -vagej.ettir.gs  Li.oi 


by  Rudolf  Hans  Bartsch.  Wilhehn  Ivvlr.- 
who  ha.s  enjoyed  a wonderful  dcgi'H 
oi'  popular  favor  in  Germany,  becausp  of 
an  opera  entitled  "Der  Evmigilimann. 
for  several  vear.s  composed  thi-s  new  opera 
f,'o  vear,s  or  so  ago  and  for  something 
more  than  a.  year  ii  has  been  sweeplnS 
over  the  German  stage  like  wild  lire,  it 
is  to  the  credit  of  Air.  Dippe!  that  having 
i.rought  forward  such  novelties  as  tno 
Frerieh  “Quo -\'adi.s?"  .and  the  ItMian  "f 
Giog  .)li  della  Madonna  " and  IGanichila. 
lie  slnmbi  also  have  prc.sented  a German 
novelty.  “Der  Kulircigcn.”  is  Jjj'l  of  very 


laig.f  significance  artisni-ally;  bu)  ilj 
.serves  an  excellent  purpose  as,  r ly(la.nce  | 
wheel,  and  as  a presentation  of  good  laa  ‘v 
in  the  I.eric  drama.  Us  success  in 
manv,  in  I’hUadelphia  and'.here  last  mght 

to  the 


.id! 


!l 


inent  which  recalls  Giordanos  “.AihU.i 
I'henier."  It  would  ■.■.(.  foolis'.i  te  s. 
that  there  is  great  musiv  '.n  theotciii:  i 
.-quallv-  foolisii  to  deny  nvjch  of 
splendid  effectiveness  and  e)m->tiot..v'. 
well  as  resthetic  char.n.  Eiorettisl 
■umpbser  know  llieir  trade. 

Mr.  pippei  mounted  the  opera  pic 
l esqtiely  and  cast  it  as  well  as  his  foi 

would  allow*.  The  principal  men.  Mess-^ 
Dalmores,  Huberdeau  and  Dufranne  W'?, 
thoroughl.v  adniirabl'*.  but  -Miss  He  a 
Stanley  has  neither  the  voice  no."  Tfie 
trionic  skill  to  carry  a part  like  that 
the  capriciou.s  yet  amiable  Blunc'nefleuijo 
success.  The  mule  choruses-  wr-.-t  aM 
better  sung  than  those  in  which  the  wci.j  ' 
en  took  part.  and.  though  Signor  Canil-Ij  ' ' 
nini  d,icl  not  show  complete!  s;  mpa  y _ ^ 
with  the  German  sentimentality  of  e l 
music,  he  brought  out  miV;'n  of  s ■ 
\igor.  M' 

' fm.;. 


is  at  least  a handsome  THbule 
handlcrafisnianship  of  botjt  librettist  an 
. omposer.  ' . , 

i’l.e  stor.v  ot  the  opera,  it-*  loiv-ince  arc  _ , , - .c  i -- 

”-E  revolution,  revolvc.s  oni  the  sm^mg  lElT.t  X ODEK.t 

A prohibited  sons  by  a iJwUs  volun.ee  v,m*hzs.  npera.  bi  in.tMlh-Ini 

In  the  J'-rcnch  anv.v,  in  the  V.’F.  oecac.  Kienzl 
of  the  eighteenth  ecr.turv . v',,. 

rho  ptory  will  not  be«i’  anal.v-si?,  bul  Bianciierieur. . . . 
lias  a deep  psycnoloqioal  fo'i^ida.t’on.  '1  I'han -''iiGr. . 

story  goes  that  tho  sound-s  c-.f  tiio 
horn  used  to  cause  such  hoira-sickncs.s  an  ' 
lead  to  so  many  desertion.?  in  the  I'renc  primn 
army  that  Bonaparte  forbadr  tlie  singin.  Dursei 


. ..Mr.  fon-sianilu  >•  o'.nj 
..Mr.  llidiftPiit 

' . . . . HeP*ii 

M,-.  F.'.infe 

’ ] Mr.  b’lV' 

.Mv.  KiuUio 

• Mi??  ' 

..Mr.  -Ma't.t 


■ t ’ht'Z.'  . . • 


- - V4ari..n  ..MuiP.  F-bfliOVR  'tP 

f£  ihr  “Rauz  des  Vaches”  on  penalty  o s\v‘<iA 

death.  Wl.cther  the  story  i.y  strictly  tru  Posiw 

or  not  does  not  matter.  U h.as  a p.araUc  _ 

,i«  the  indubilablA  fact  that  aong.s  H,rs-«r: ' 

P.M- 


• lij  ll.A-  - 

appeal  powerfully  to  the  emotions  of 


..'.Ml.  rviiiii''’ 

Mr. 

.Mis^  -Mav  MuuilT 


been  the 


and 

roup 


IHR^TAL 

rs.  Benn«t’s  Per- 


in  Inspiration, 
violinist,  and  JIis. 


for 

Miss 

William  Mason  Bennett,  pianist,  gave 
concert  ot  violin  and  piano  sonatas  ye.s-! 
terday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  H;ill.  The] 
programme  contained  nothing  approach- 
icleipilia-  novelty.  It  began  with  Grieg's  third! 

work  in  this  form  his  .sonata  in  C minor, 
eonpany  which  is  played  less  frequently  perhaps, 

[,!  Ranz  e.  • | violin  and  piano  sona- 

tas; Beethoven's  G major  sonata.  Op.  ;10, 
No.  3,  which  probably  is  played  more 


first  time  'ore. 

“Le  Dopne  Curiose”  Sung  Again 


the 


r.nf'atr-d  at  Often  than  any  other  of  Beethoven's  vlo- 

“ Ee  lionm^  iiurioa#.  < Iven-  piano  works,  and  Cesar  Franck's 

e M,etropohtan  &pera  sonata,  w'nich  has  been  played  here  this 


it.,.  T.'.  sonata,  w'nich  has  been  played  here  this 

ing.'^  TJyi  cast^wncu  ami  season  by  A'saye,  to  whom  it  i.s  dedicated. 

Mines.  Ataubourg.  P4rnia.  and  Alton,  and  ‘ „ - , 


Jlessr.s.  AlaenVz.  Scotti,  Didur,  r im-Corsi 
and  D3  S^gurola.  Air.  Toscanini  con 
^ducted. 


Aliss  Fisciier  and  Airs.  Bennett  seeme-d 
to  have  a correot  understanding  -if  the 
ensemble  spirit,  and  thero  was  nothing  in 
their  performance  to  offend  the  ear.  On 
the  othii-  hand,  there  was  not  much  in- 
spiration in  ii. 


,,e.->ple  have  frequei’t'A 
subject  of  political  rcgulat.oi..  Ih-j 
tlie  .\ustiiaii  government  ..  -s 
oei  asion  to  prohibit  the  pei  lorniam  o. 
,,£  the  “Rakoezy  Alarcb"  and  (■onuscatc 
me  copies  m the  music  shops  because  of, 
Its  effect  upon  patriotic  Alagyar.s;  and, 
(o'cite  only  one  other  instance.  ™ 
t.sh  tunc  of  "I.ochaber  no  more  was, 
taboo  at  the  time  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny 
There  is,  therefore,  a poetical  tounda- 
lion  for  the  pretty  romance  lUiUzcd  ml 
Krinzl's  opera,  though  it  is  more  or  less 
nitv  that  tho  novelist,  dramatist  and 
compeser  were  not  a little  more  respect- 
ful to  the  verities  in  their  choice  of  ma- 
terial. The  story  ot  the  opera  in  brief  is 
this:  A young  Swi.ss  volunteer  in  the 
l-reneh  army,  overcome  by  nostalgia 
rings  the  prohibited  song,  which  is  called 
■‘V  Ranz  des  A’aches."  .The  a'ltnor  of 
ihe  romaree  being  a German,  the 
Swiss  are  made  to  represent  that 
Udclity  to  only  typified  in  the  Lion  of 
l.'uverue  The  singer  has  quari  .filed  wi  .ii 
■I  French  officer  because  of  his  treachery 
,o  hi.-  eo.nmandcr.  and  The  Frenchman 
-ecks  revcng.2  by  demanding  the  awiss 
tor  singing  llic  prohibile.!  song.  But  the 
wife  of.  the  commander  int.wcedes  witli 
ihe  Kin;g.  and  secures  a.  pardon  for  the 
singer.  She  has  looked  with  favoi-  upon 
bis  c-rueiy  face  and  lig;  re  and  draw.-  a 
T-TPtl;'  pastoral  drama  ol  him  plaving 
Sheiii-icrd  to  her  Shepherde.-s  On  her  es- 
tates. hut  finds  her.self  repulsed  heeaiise  of 
the  fact  Fiat  she  is  marvie.1.  Now  the 
revolutionary  storm  breaks,  the  aristocra- 
tic commander  go^s  to  the  guiUstine  and 
the  romantic  wife  is  doomed  to  follow 
him.  Ciicuinstaiice.s  throw  the  power  to 
I'.at'e  l.er  into  tiie  liands  cf  the  Swiss  s.jl- 
c’-ier.  now  madly  in  loVe  with  her;  V.,,t 
when  he  s.iggests  a blis.-l'ul,  pc’.i  eful  Uie 
among  the  .-ows  of  .Vpp.itigilk  i;'.i‘  tad; 
ihinks  it  .-^o  gross*  ,a  misfit  that  'h'  •'rioo-e; 
to  go  to  hei  death  after  the  faioi-  of  a 
minuet. 

Tlierc  is  drama ti.  blood  in  ibe  >uir.'  a’d 
it  Hows  Tlirough  tin'  opera  warm  and  un- 
liT.peded.  It  is  too  bad.  ol  courn-.  ■ n t 


\fi.  ilcy'' 

Ma«<rer  of  ' 


Kn  offirer 

,Vu  oid^T’y 

FU-Ki  lady  “f  the  . . 

Sefoud  lady  of  r«mrt. 

Fii-i't  genileiiijin 

•oad  

Chanteflair 


lackey. 

Jonrdau. . . 

Duval 

. . 

Farioucbe . 

’•Temple” 

An  iH'dannanz 

A 

Sans  onloite 

Another  staui^  cnloUe.. 


I'der. . 


Mr.  tieoiKV>  -'la*- 
SianNJan^*  Gnindviau 

..Mi'S  Minol'*' Kstein 

-Miss  -\dele  Ia*gai 

Mr.  Kmilio  Wniurli 

Mr.  Sirolo  Fossoti 

...Mr.  Kilenne 

Ml.  Uoefo  Fr.mzi 

Mr.  Etienne  Coot-'s 

Mr.  D^.-sne  Defre 

Mr.  Mase 

Ml.  Charles  M’T 

..Mr.  Charles  Denmni 

Mr.  .lean  de  K.'y*i 

.Miss  Kaihonn*"  Ke:  '» 

.Mr.  Co 

Mr.  Nicolo  F«*'>et 


rruTcr  the  French  title 


Ee  Ranz  (1 
Vaches”  .Vitdrea-s  IJiPl-el  with  his  Dhil 


.^elphi-a-Chicago  Gpera  P. 

fiuced  at  the  .Metropolitan  Ope.a  Ho 
;.st  evening  AVilhelm  Kcmzl  s o 
“Der  Kuhreigen."  The  work  J 

in  French  for  reasons  of  ; 

namely,  that  the  best  fitted  members  . 
the  company  for  the  interpretation  J 
tlV^^^pera  arc  French  or 
Kr^h  singers,  and  the.  scene  i.s.laK.  ^ 
Fail!?.  The  opera,  i’""  e'er.  - 
,*.««»  of  .1  "SilS  - 

large  success  with  j^ej. ..]  r 

m st  performed  in  Boifim  m IS^  ^ 

Kuhreigen"  Mr.  Dif'l 

on  November  A3,  'i" 
at  once  secured  the  r’P'tis  fo 

,ry.  The  "P®*"  ,/'Yie  ^tIant^c  n 
Slice  on  this  side  of  me  . 

flwis.s  and  a Vrenc.i  oftke 
audience  .hat  the  Swi.-saj  n-U  IH?rm 
to  .sing  their  native  sfutgs  lec«U'®  ^ 
makes  them  homesick  n"d  the 
Pri,nu,o  Thonev.  a tjiss  ofticG 
hero  of  the  drama,  discloses  lus 


oma  aJiood.  Pre^ntly  a party  of  vis- 
tors,  including  Bla nchefleur,  come,  ac- 
omp3,nied  by  the  commandant.  When 
hey  are  gone  some  of  the  French  sol- 
lers  jeer  at  the  commandant  and  this 
jauses  a.  quarrel  between  Primus  and 
(he  French  officer.  Favart.  The  latter, 
ke  a.  gooef  stage  villain,  announces  that 
r Tfvill  have  revenge.  At  sundown 
l'rini;/s  involuntarily  begins  to  sing  the 
wisS  “ftanx  des  V'aches,"  whereupon 
avart  summons  the  guard  and  has  him 
Irrested. 

! In  ihe  next  act  we  behold  the  morn- 
ig  rising  of  the  French  King.  The 
I'arquis  Massinielle  appears  with  the 
eath  warrant  of  Primus,  but  the  King 
’■minds  them  that  this  Swiss  had  on 
le  previous  day  defended  Blanchefleul, 
lie  wife  of  the  Marquis,  and  as  she  in- 
rcedcs  for  her  defender's  life  the  mon- 

|''ch  paxdons  him.  A meeting  between 
rimus  and  the  Marquise  now  takes 
lace  and  the  soldier  discovers  in  her 
is  ideal  tvoman.  There  is  a love  scene  in 
hich  she  intimates  prett.v  plainly  that 
le  would  like  to  go  and  play  at  shep- 
■rd  and  shepherdess  with  him  in  a re- 
ote  corner  of  the  earth,  but  he  is  not 
■ be  tempted.  He  respects  the  fact. 
)t  always  important  in  French  dramas, 
at  she  is  another  man's  wife. 

The  thii'd  act  brings  us  to  the  home 
thej/orfvwi.9  ]\fassimclle,  but  it  is 
>w  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists, 
le  Cifi.‘:ev  Mnssimr.P.c  is  already  on  his 
ly  to  the  .guillotine.  The  little 
,anekcflrur's  hiding  place  is  discovered 
id  she  too  is  made  a prisoner.  Primus 
rives  and  discovering  what  has  taken 
ace  departs  with  a determination  to 
her. 

Me  finds  her  in  a subterranean  prison 
, nong  French  nobles  who  comport 
cmselves  with  a gallantry  astonishing 
the  Swiss.  Primus  desires  to  earry 
f the  Marquise  and  marry  her,  but 
e prefers  to  terminate  her  career  as 
French  aristocrat  i-ather  than  as  a 
vi.'.-s  plebeian.  She  asks  Primus  to 
nee  a last  minuet  with  her  and  while 
ey  :are  dancing  she  bids  him  go  on 


The  Ranz  ties  vaclies,  strictly  speaking, 
is  a melody  Ihlown  on  Ihe  .-Mpirie  horn  to 
call  the  t’OVVR  to  ]>asture.  Tin*  tune  \'aries 


'I 

.\i!  ttjK'nitic  XoveKy.  . 

M'ilhelm  Kientl,  whoso  opera,  “Kuhrei- 
gen,”  was  sung  tor  the  first  time  in  this 
cit.v  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 

night,  began  his  career  as  a Wagnerite  of  renting  an|-  strain  he  liked  for  one  of  ills 
the  deepest  dye.  To  be  near  his  idol  he  jleading  motives.  Halt  a dozen  i'Oini)Osers 
dwelt  at  Bayreutli  in  ISTh,  and  when  his|before  him,  including  Gretry.  Rossini,  an 
first  work  for  the  stage,  "frvasl,”  was  iMeyerbecr,  li.;iil  been /attracted  by  the  op- 

Ktihreigen.' 


difl'ereht  lalleys.  wherefore  Herr 
Klenzl  wa/  justified  in  dioosing  or 


produced  at  Hresden.  in  1SS6,  it  was  found  Iportnnlties  snggesiedy'  by  the 


! 


to  be  quite  in  the  Wagnerian  idiom.  There 
is  a story  that  one  day.  in  talking  with 
'A  agner,  Kienzl  spoke  enthusiastically 
about  Schumann,  with  the  result  that  he 
lost  the  Bayreuth  master's  good  will.  Dr. 
Hanslick  e.xpressed  the  opinion  tn^  this 
was  lucky  for  Kienzl,  for  had  he  continued 
'to  write  in  the  “Urvasi”  style  he  would 
,not  have  been  likely  ever  to  win  the  big 
ho  achieved  in  1895  with  his  "Evan- 
^,5jmann.”  a work  full  of  strophic  songs, 
'tuneful  choruses,  marches,  and  dance 
.(Pieces  after  the  fashion  of  pro- Wagnerian 
jOpera.  Yet  there  was  realism,  too,  in 
Ithe  modern  stj'le,  notably  a conflagration, 
in  the  accompanying  music  for  which  the 
Austrian  critic  could  almost  "see  the 
'sparks  fly  and  the  rafters  crash  to  earth." 

I More  than  two  hundred  European  opera 
houses  performed  this  tuneful  work,  in 
leieven  languages,  and  th^  composer  bei,^ime 
a man  of  means.  V.  M 3 

His  next  ventures,  "Don  Quixote’’  and 
“Knecht  Rupprechts  Werkstatt,"  did  not 
,add  m.uch  to  his  fame;  but  the  "Kuhreigen,” 
which  was  first  produced  , in  1911,  again  at- 
tracted national  attention,  and  -Mr.  Dippel 
promptly  put  it  on  his  list  of  novelties. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  a good  libretto, 
good  not  only  in  its  general  treatment  of 
the  idot,  hut  in  the  details  of  poetic  elabo- 
ration. It  is  based  on  a story,  "Little 
Blancheflcur,"  by  Rudolf  H 
and  Richard  Batka,  who  made 
version,  is  one  of  the  leading  men  of  let- 
ters in  the  musical  world  of  .Austria. 


and  a number  of  books,  beginning  in  17K 
■■viUi  Tiwinger's  "Fa^'icnlt;s  Dissertationuir 
Mcdicarum.”  have  /reated  of  the  Swiss 
"heimweh,”  or  longing  for  home,  caused  b; 
the  hearing  of  tho  familiar  strain. 

The  success  of  Kienzl's  opera  in  German; 
(s  no  doubt  duo  largely  to  the  "salbttngs 

jvolle"  ~ 

ichorus 


|■|■01lepted  it.  Imt  then-  %%■  r-:  in 

’'manire.statious  of  uiucli  iiii.cn 
in-  occasion. 

. Kienzl's  ii.'tnic  is  iirobal'ly  str.-ii;;.  ,. 
tpan.v  oiiyra.  goers,  for  nunc  ui  lil.s 
had  previously  been  iicrforinc 
j York. I lie  will  be  reinenibci-wl  b..  ' 
as  the  ooiniioser  of  “ Her  EvangcliinanTr 
11  very  iioiMiInr  (.Jennan  opera  fir.st  bca-  " 
some  eighteen  years  ago;  an  opci.;i  ,|i. 
for  a time  made  a place  for  itself  on  a 
the  German  stages  and  in  otln-r  coiniti;.:™ 
31  had  a sort  of  popularit.v  that  led  s.r.nF 
ridmirer.s  to  compare  it  with 

see 

‘‘  Tiompetor  von  Siikkingcn 


(half-sentiincntal, 


ndmirer.s  to  comijar-c  it  with  " Hioi^ei  imij 
Gretcl ; and  otlici-s,  less  tidniirin;;.  tT 
see  more  klnsliit)  in  it  with  .\’i.sslci-'^' 
peter  von  Siikkingcn." 

ixtiire  of  Ito mti ii  t i<r  Id«*as. 

3er  Kuhrllgen  " Kienzl  has  left  tii.  I 
German  burgess  life,  in  wliiou! 
L'ivangclimatm  ” was  idcinted.  andl 


.Mixtiii'o  of  Ito Ilia II I i<r  Iil< 

In  " Der  Kuhrllgen  " Kienzl  has  left  tii.  I 
Boil  of 

, ,,  . *’  Der  Evangcllmatm  " was  )> 

. ^ , haL-religious)  established  ifini.self  in  a eorner  ofl 

of  tho  .SWISS  soldiers,  culminating  at  Uio  time  of  the  Involution.  The' 

in  the  finale  of  the  first  art.  The..=e  are  no  advenUtre  whieli  forms  the  idol  was  taken' 
doubt  clTcctive  in  their  own  way,  but  morc&,-r’^';,^=~«  llr'^TtudJlT 
chaim.ng  arc  the  French,  or  quasi-French,  Dartsch  s collection  of  tales  called  " N’cnn 
dance  measures  eterboridcn  Kokoko  " The-  Last  of  the 


. appropr  .ately  employed,  n ,,  „)|xtui  c of  the  romanti<- 

notab.y  a delicio'us  gavotte,  which  intro- tjdca.s  that  liclongcd  i-cs)m  etivel,\-  •o.i  I lio 

duces  the  second  

ence  asked  .Mr,  Camuauini  to  repeat. 

thoroughly  this  great  Kalian  enters  Into  £X>!^i  ^Fr,aX’';h;msi;ms‘^^,n^ 
the  Gallic  spirit  of  such  music  is  well  anercenarios  in  Hie  l''rencli  Kin 


■1.  and  which  the  audi-  g^-mury?"'^ 
flow 


file  Alps  of  the  elgiitccntli  ' 
The  sceuc  of  the  first  act  is  the  Viarrick 


Swis.s 
i's  servico^ 


known.  The  gavotte  recurs  in  the  vocal  - 'W..  1 


music  of  this  act,  and 
there  is  an  equally  pretty  mi.nuct 
In  much  of  this  music,  as  well 


ench  troops  arc  already  disaffected 
in  the  final  scene  Tvi'tli  lli<?  reeulutionarv  spirit,  and  the 
Hwis.s  arO'  faithful.  The  French  soldiers  • 
are  ,1okiiig.  about  the  gloom  of  Hie  Swiss, 
in  the  a serious,  folk,  who  will  not  join  in  tho 


TeuLonid  portions,  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  oi"®dcaHi^°lo' ^ifng ’’thd ^ 
where  tho  composer  uses  his  own  and  " Kaiiz  dc.s' Vaclies ’’  of  their  na.tive 'land, 
where  he  employs  borrowed  material,  but 
the  matter  is  of  no  groat  importance  in  an 
opera  of  this  sert  if  only  the  audience  is 
piease.d;  and  last  night’s  audience  evident- 


"wliicli  d.rives  them  into  desiieralc  honi  — 
sicknes  and  desertion,  and  llicy  prefer 
in  keep  silence.  The  commandant.  .Marciinay 
. '^lassimelic,  his  wife,  Dlancticfleur,  and- 


lllis  staff  I’lass  through,  and  when  Hle.i'  ai-. 
(K'pne  thej'e  are  reyoiutionur^-  singing  andi 

Iv  was  pleased  ■ nieaseil  hpeense  there  wis  jciisi  eSpcctllJl  allusions  lo  tlie  .Marchioii- 
ly  .las  p.easea,  pmased  Decau=e  there  was  Ugs  PTendh  soldiers.'  Tlu-t  promi.t ; 

plenty  of  meiedy,  no  needless  cacophony,  ireproof  by  Primus  Thaller  of  thi.-  Swiss' 

trooiis  results  In  a quarrel,  q'hc  Swi.ssi 
unhappy,  and  the  coming  of  twilight 


rnd  an  agreeable  variety  of  mood  pictures 


ans  Bartsch  orchestral  colors  conjured  by  one  who  S‘'ts  them  to  thinking  ond  then  to  singing 

1 the  operatic  ; ^ thorough  master  of  the  technique  of  (jit  last  hito  the  \'oiddd’<leiV''K-I'u*a^^^^^ 


d seek  happiness.  She  is  taken  away  .Among  hi.s  works  ar. 


c a general  history  of 
; music,  a monograph  on  Bohemian  music, 
and  some  volumes  of  musical  sketches. 
DvorAk,  Poldoni,  and  Saint-Saens  are 
, among  the  t omposers  whom  he  has  sup- 
plied  with  librettos.  The  ‘'bcok"  for 
"Kuhreigen"  was,  of  course,  written  in 
German,  but  at  last  night's  production  by 
the  Philadelphia-Chicago  0)iera  Company 


be  executed  and  he  swoons.  That 
lurally  brings  the  opera  to  an  end. 
is  not  a very  important  story. 

It  has  been  .said  of  KeinzI  that  the 
lient  characteristic  of  'his  music  is  its 
ijibodimenl  of  the  folk  song  spirit.  He 
^ins  uiion  the  simple  song  style  of  the 
Jople,  and  possibly  it  was  , this 
Tidcnc.v  which  led  him  to  base  an 

ijera  on  the  Swiss  devotion  to  the  appeared  in  a French  version  as  "Le 
] iihreigen.”  While  the  dramatic  mo-  Ifanz  des  Vaches,  " for  the  reason,  appar- 
p of  the  book  does  not  seem  to  bei  ently,  that  Mr.  Dippel's  comiiany  includes 


ite  clear  in  purpose  or  logical  in  dc 
lopment,  the  musical  treatment  of 
e story  is  at  lea.st  noteworthy  foe 
■eclncss  and  freedom  from  affecta- 

n. 

The  method  of  the  composer  is  en- 
ly  without  complications.  It  is  as 
rle  as  that  of  Donizetti  in  “Da  Fille 
Ftesiment,”  but  it  cannot  be  said 

I tlie  results  are  as  charming.  The 
ogue  is  carried  forward  in  a flow- 

style.  sometimes  recitative  of  the 
i-fdcni  kind  and  sometimes  arioso,  but 
■ays  supported  by  melodic  instru- 
nlation.  The  points  of  lyric  expan- 
n arc  frequent  and  in  them  the  com- 
[^er’s  predilection  for  simple  melodic 
ms  is  displayed  with  skill  and  often 
h dramatic  poignancy.  Mr.  KeinzI 

II  under.stands  the  value  of  contrast 
his  music.  He  does  not  permit  his 
liters  to  grow  weary  while  he  de- 
ops Iiis  t>et  thoughts  to  his  own 
iletioii.  Consequently  the  action  of 

opera  keeps  moving  and  there  are 


in  Freni Ji  than  in  Ger- 


niore  singers  vers, 
man  diction. 

Richard  Batka's  ^ory  is  5f  the  time  of 
the  French  revolution.  Blanchefleur,  .Mar- 
quise de  Massimelle,  is  the  heroine;  Primus 
Thaller,  a .Swiss,  and  a sub-officer  of  the 
Swiss  Guards,  is  the  hero.  About  these 
two  figures  are  wound  scenes  which  bring 
the  King  and  his  court,  and  the  contrasting 
elements  of  the  revolting  populace,  into 
high  relief. 

in  the  first  act.  which  takes  place  in  the 
St.  Honore  Barracks,  the  soldiers,  chas- 
seurs-, and  Swiss  Guards,  are  the  centre  of 
interest.  Blanchefleur  and  her  husband  ap-  j 
pear  for  a moment  and  arouse  the  anger 
of  the  chasseurs,  who  sneer  at  Ihe  aristo- 
crats. Primus  protests,  especially  when 
Ihe  .Marquise’s  name  is  made  the  subject 
of  ribald  jest.  He  has  failen  'in  love  with 
her  at  sight.  His  love-longing,  mixed  with 
the  memor.v  of  his  beloved  country 


composition.  There  is  little  individuality 
of  conception  or  treatment  in  either  the 
vocal  or  the  instrumental  parts,  yet  such 
s'uggestlons  as  there  are  of  other  com- 
posers— Gounod,  Liszt,  Grieg,  among  others — 
are  very  taint. 


3’rimus  Tltallcr  is  arrested  for  i.  and  isl 
taken  off  to  pri.soti.  } 

The  .'^-ccond  ad  rciu  esoiit.s  the  "lev,, 
o;  l-oui.s  XVr.  in  ins  bedi^lmniber  in  \’er- 
s.iilk-s,  with  all  till'  details  of  hi.s  aw.ik.vri- 
iti.g-  ip  tied,  and  the  court  cerc-itioni' i-i' 
3iis  toil-=-i.  Ill  the  iivrfoi  iiiario  . i.i-w.  v -i-j 
'all  the-s.:  iletaii.s  arc  wisclv-  omitted.  Th. 
itase  of  Thaller,  condemned  to  death 


»! 


Musically,  the  best  part  of  the  opera  by  'A'j.e  first  biisiness  brought  liefore  tin 
far  is  tho  second  half  half  of  the  last  act,  ^meriessjo;,' of  Tl.’c^Xrt'hiotmss^Llan^ 


incidents  wdiich  .seem  lo  be  quite  *tl">  to  sing,  half  unconsciously,  the  for- 


ntless  or  depressing  to  the  interest, 
in  the  other  hand  it  must  be  recorded 
t much  of  the  niu.sic  of  the  opera 
light  In  texture  and  that  it  seldom 
;rs  anything  to  thrill  Ihe  hearer.  It 
i.-jr  well  made  score,  turned  out  by  a 
n who  understands  his  business.  'The 


bidden  "Ranz  des  t'aches,”  whii^h  all  the 
other  Swiss  join  in  singing.  One  of  the 
I hasseurs  sneaks  awa.v  to  inform  a superior 
that  the  Swiss  are  singing  the  home  song 
which  always  makes  them  deserf;  Primus  is 
arrested  and  condemned  lo  death,  accord- 
'l(lt  of  the  music  most  likely  to  be  '"S  to  an  old  law. 

lembered  is  Us  tunefulness,  and  in'  In  the  second  act  Blanchefleur  obtains 
tain  admirable  ep_isode.s,  such  as  t'.ic  |his  pardon  from  the  King,  and  afterward 


which  strongly  suggests  the  dungeon  scene 
in  "Lobetanz,"  both  musically  and  oiher- 
'"■se.  There  is  the  same  contrast  between 
t liCerfuIness  and  liorror — the  horror  of 

I'.earing  one’s  name  pronounced,  with  the 
ddod  "tireimre'i  vous  a mourir."  The  best 
thing  heard  last  night  was  the  .Marseillaise 
as  sung  at  the  end  of  the  first  )iart  of  the 
last  act;  hut  th.cn  there  are  few  com- 
posers  who  can  equal  tho  inspiration  I'f 
that  grand  old  tunc.  Taken  all  in  all, 
Kienzl's  “Kuhrfigen”  was  well  worth  hear- 
iiig:  in  chocsing  it  tor  performance.  .An- 
dreas Diiipel  showed  better  jtidgment  than 
be  did  in  selecting  "Le  Donne  Curiose” 
(when  he  was  still  connected  with  the  Met- 
lopolitanl  or  "The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna." 

The  performance  was  an  acceptable  one. 
N'o  one  rose  to  any  remarkable  heights, 
luor  fell  to  any  deplorable  depths.  .Mr.  Dal- 
mores.  as  iIp'  lover,  and  Mr.  Dufranne.  as 
ihis  enemy,  were  both  in  good  voice,  and 
liKted  their  iiarts  well.  Mr.  Huberdeau,  as 
! the  M.^'vquis,  and  iVIme.  lie  Cisneros,  as  the! 
Wild  leader  of  the  mob,  were  also  good. 
iMiss  Helen  Stanley,  the  Blanchefleur  of 
b'’cti3ion,  has  a personality  that  fitted 
leads  .ole  of  the  Marquise.  She  is  pret- 

t.''.  dainty,  and  graceful,  and  her  voice  is 
like  her  persoh.  .Moreover,  she  uses  it  well 
and  sings  agreeably  in  tune.  However 
:.!tbis  is  hardly  the  kind  of  cast  for  which 
people  would  cheerfully  pay  six  dollars  a 
seat  for  any  great  length  of  time. 


ly  written  duet  of  the  second  act,  iti 
1 and  convincing  e.x press! veness. 
iposer  who  can  write  as  cleverly  as 
’ ha.s  at  icasl  a reason  for  askinj 
ilic  consideration. 

'he  production  was  excellent  in  re- 
|),irt  of  sCcneir.  co-stumes  and  mi.se-en- 
Fine.  The  cast  was  in  general  equal 
he  demand.s  made  u))on  Us  members 
ugh  it  must  he  admitted  that  some 
the  voices  sho-.ved-  the  effects  of  an 
uour-  season.  Mils  Stanley,  Mr.  Dal. 
rtrge  and  Mr.  Dufranne  carried  tht 
jij.vjest  burdens  of  the  evening  and  tht 
nors  were_  dislrlimted  among  |i, 
rpp.  Mr.  t-'ampanlni  conducted.  " ' 


receives  the  man  who  defended  her  good 
name.  She  discovers  his  love  and  dismiss- 
es him  kindly,  in  spite  of  his  presumption. 

The  last  act— in  which  there  is  a moving 
scene  as  in  Parsifal."  but  which  was  not 
used  last  night— begins  in  the  sacked  castle 
of  the  .Marquis  do  .Massimelle  and  ends  in 
the  prison  of  the  Temple.  The  .Marquise  is 
found  in  a subterranean  passage  of  the 
ihaleau.  and  Is  carried  away  to  prison, 
Primus  arriving  too  late  to  save  her.  When 
he  hears  of  the  cxociiHon  of  her  husband, 
hovvpver,  his  ho))es  revive.  He  follows  tier 
throii.gh  the  sei'ret  iiassage,  finds  her  in 
the  Temple,  and  tries  to  persuade  her  to 
marry  him,  but  she  refuses  tenderly  Iml 
firmly,  saying  that  their  lives  are  too  far 
apart  and  that  she  will  die  an  aristoerat 
as  she  has  lived,  a.s  a last  favor  she  of- 
fers lo  danee  the  miniiri  with  him,  perhaps 
last,  .he  adds;  and  h- 


3 ho  I 'hihuicliiIiia-Chieasu  Uperu  Com- 
jiaiiy  gy.vit  it.s  final  tierformance  of  Hie. 
Beasou  l.-i.st  evening  at  the  .Metropolitan 
Ojiera  lloii.so,  when  it  presented  anolliei 
liew  opera.  tVilludni  Kienzl'.s  “ in-r  Kiili-. 
heigen."  it  was  given  in  .a  icreneh  iraiis- 
latiuii,  vvllii  a I'rencli  title,  ■■  Le  itanz 
des  A'aehes,”  ,\  .greater  eontra-st  to  Hie 
last  offering  of  a novcdf.v,  /.aiidoiiai's 
*' Conebita,"  would  be  hard  lo  find.  A 
jjicvv  work,  first  proilueed  a liIHe  more 
llliun  a year  ago,  "Der  Kulirei.g.  n,"  is 
K itrodiief  of  a Geimaii  art  liiul  l.i.gs 
Vnnsideralil.v-  Inddnd  tiie  .nii.giiard  in  (le-. 
vnaiiy.  It  Ims  no  afipiveirdile  ri  latioii  vvilli 
liiat  whleli  owes  its  origin  to  .Siraiiss,  oi- 
/o  ariy  of  Hie  reekiess  innovators.  It 
3S  In  parts  agreeable,  popular  in  eliarae- 
■ter,  turn  fill  In  a.  way.  ,ind  iiiigld  liave 
1)0011  expeeted  to  bave  liad  more  sncees.- 
11'inn  it  aeliiall.v  dill  lia  ce. 

'.riio  atidieiiee  was  eoiisideralilvMiiallei 
than  most,  that  h.nve  lieen  hearing-  the 
'tiieago-  Philarlfdidiia.  v.'ompanv  ’.s  pei-form- 
nH'ies  hi  New  Vork.  Nor  did  it  seem 
• leeply  impres.-i  d with  tlie  qualities  of 
(ho  pew  work  or  its  iierformaiiee,  H 
w,-v-i  pleated  with  Hie  lunefiil  gavolie 
■Hiat  iiiakes  the  siibstaiiec  of  tin-  prelude 


lleiir.  who  thii'iks  it  vvitl  be-  amusing  to 
(ako  him  into  her  servire  in  the  eoururv^ 
Imagine  a picim  e ■'  half  l.'oussau,  liajf, 
A\  lUteau,"  as  .•,lie  calls  it.  In  her  ensu-t 
in.g  interview  willi  her  new  servant  theril 
is  a,  prompt  flaring  up  of  aniorou.s  pas-f 
siori  tor  l.iin,  am],  while  the  .Swiss  i.tl 
charmed  with,  the  idea  of  lepdip"  hen 
liiindre<l  C.mlo,  at  La  Ki'ol"  and  is  a!.-o 
much  .smitten, With  the  great  ladv-s  beau-ii 
TV.  he  i.s  troubled  by  tin-  fact,  vvliich 
seems  no  i.Wst.-ule  to  her.  that  .she  ha.-  nt 
'busbamh  ATitue  trmmpli.s,  and  Thallct) 
ikisacsf  her  ::and  and  haves  her. 

'.  1 he  third  act  shows  the  p.'daee  of  Alas, 

smielle,  whicli  the  revolutionists  liave  at 
feady  taken  and  saeked  and  vvlier.-.  the. 
ate  making  merry.  The  Alaripiis  has  l>eci  ' 
taken  to  Hie  Temple  to  avvait  his  d' atlf 
and  Dl.-ipehetlcur  is  diagged  out  of  I'.i  ■ 
chujnbftr.  sli**  liws  his-ii  liid' 

|ang.  .ui-st  biTore  Tlialler.  appointed  ('ar 
t.'.m  l)v-  Hie  Directory,  nrrive.s  to  tak.-  eovr. 
mand.  He  sees  from  th<-  window  t!u/ 
Marquis  guillotined;  and  a.s  the  tlioughj 
flashes  upon  him  that  tlie  Alarchione.-s  is 
now  a Widow  he  rushes  off  to  the  prisoN 
in  the  Temivle  to  save  her— for  himseir 
fhere  is  a tranSSo!  mation  of  the  sc-ne'  ' 
ami  PnmtiK  ThallA-  appears  in  tlm  dnn 
geol.  where  the  aristocrats  are  preparingl 
tor  death  by  danemg  to  the  strains  oD 
the  minuet.  There  he  be.se,  <die.,  Blunoh.-- 
lleur  to  tlee  witli  hiin.  Bui  the  Alar,  hi- 
or.oss  cannot  conceive  anything  so  " la.-i.- 
less  as  living  to  become  Alme.  Tliai|,--r 
She  preters  to  die  in  her  own  vvorh-I.  dance’ 
Inc  mniuel.  ancl.  ’wi)Gn  heir  .sinnmons^ 

• omes,  goes  fortli  to  the  .guiUoVine 
I I iitiu.s  thailei-  is  loft  alone;  tho  mi:me(; 
■goes  oti,  tlic  cuktain  falls. 

•Some  Kffecdvc  Sit  iia  ( io  n s. 

^is  difficult  to  tiike  either  of  these 
chief  pensonages  very  sej'j<,nsly.  n j„ 
difficult  to  feel  profoundly  moved  when 
I Imller  is  iwrv>stcd  for  violating  the  law 
against  singing;  or  when  Hiat  wortlr. 
•Swis.s  soldier  polit.-ly  .leeliiies  the  invito- 
lOh  to  be  at  .pive  .-owherd  and  loVeV  ,o, 

of  ^ disi.-tissiom  1 

at  the  1 1'Ui tioii  -sp  delicately  hinted  at  b.v. 

the  lady;  or  when  11k-  AlarehionoE^A.V^i^  I 
's'lual  poIit.’Pe.ss.  declinca  his  invitation,  ' ' 
at  the  ••ml,  to  heeoiiie  Fran  Hhailer,  with  ' 
her  hi'Ud  saved  from-  thf.  • guiltoUne  '' 

I ch.’se.  things  ma.v  affe.-t  what  the  eiglii-  ; 
.’eeiitli  .■'.iitury  English  i-allcd  the  " sen.si-  ‘ 
jliiliHi’s  ■’  of  Hie  amlicm-vs;  but  .tlie.v- c-apnof 
grate  deeply  into  the  cniotioi 
stir  the  imagiiia.tioii.  Home 
lions  arol,  in  a,  way.  thCuLrie; 
and  Hie  lihr.-ttisl  has  not 
faki'ii  advantag.'  of  the  0|>p 
fered  him  liy  the  original  tal 
Ira  mat  ic  foree  and  impul 


It 


s or  strong!' 
Jf  the  sll,ua‘- 
ll.v  effi'ofiv... 
tinskillwiill'' 
rtmiiiio.s  o‘- 
liUt  of  real 
_ fi.-re  is  liUle. 

■ Tlu’'ri-  arc  no  problems,  nn.^'al  or  oilier, 
[in  " Dor  Kulireigen."  Tliereks  no  r.ia.---on 
j vv  by  aiiyliod.v  should  not  tht'.-  in  all  the 

■ sigiiifiea ne.o  of  Ihi.s  nin.-ic  a-Ja  flivst  h.'-ar- 
if.g.  Ki.  nzl  lias  wriib  ii  .vfvn  agroeablv, 

j tnni-fiilly.  competently,  all  with  iitlir 
' dislinetioi'.  grazin;r  ofl.  i da  ngoi-ou.-ly 
iieai'  Hm’  .■oiiunonpltiee  a n.  obvio.i.«. 
el  ti  ll  .!iftu-iv vly  ami  ine.'  el  ivi.-I.v.  Me. 
has  I xi'lor.'.l  no  la-vv  c>r  p.it<ois  )>aflis  in 
iinusle,  ami  ha.s  mad.'  u.,>  -eitless  expeci- 
inieiils.  Mis  fluent  vviilln  of  tiirie.s  ,.i.;d 
■inble.'s  is  mati-i.eiJ  by  te-  sni.»ofhpess 
lual  ph  asing  qtialby  of  I,  orelK--tr8t|.'n, 
Gut  aiiythln.g  in  . iiher  ff't  rises  above 
niooii-rlt.v  is  bam  to  fir  .‘’ti.mi..  ,jf  bis  i 
seem  s ai'peari  <1  hi.-t  pi  i to  Im-k  thei.  / 
inti  mie.l  .•ffe 

The  ,Tinios|iheie  td  thtiine  and  ptacc, 
i.--  in  Iarg.r  part  -Ural  ” 


24 


ii  < 


'<1 


i'.nd  John"  Pow  -IT, piatifst,  inacio 
th('ir  appearatu-f'  at  Carnegir  Hall.  To- 
.?i’!.Uer  they  phi\i  1 a Mozart  Sonata  in  R 
Hat  major  and  (jrh-g’s  bf-autiful  violin 
sonata  in  P major.  .Mr.  Zimbalist  played  j 
the  ''ivaldi  (.-oncprto  in  A major,  and  as] 

Long  I 


I.  .1  Iwilight  tiilla. 
t ;bi‘ir  imi1\  o \ alb  .. 
oui'.;  1.1'  distant  bi'll... 
riialb  r,  who  rngi-nb 
i.s  nut  thn  li.HH'.s: 

n.ii  In-  niiglit  T.^ 

I'alb  .'ihort  iri  his  i>b-i-  an  enfore  to  this  .Macnowcll  s sopg, 


■ui  ; - al..-  a-  fl 

■ : 1 in  i ;onili.'.i  : 

tl.  t ih.  .M;ivo!>i.iii 

I ii  mselh 

hc-r  ki,.,;  os  ■ I !.■ 

: . "I  t.i  v"in  i nin.-tiun  of  lln  King  .si  Ago."  arranged  for  violin. 

I'■v^■r  at  \ . i-sailb-s.  in  a.riKtx>cra liu 
.;ii.i  di.-ijin  i ion.  bowovi-r  pretty  tin 
i-a\otti'  lin-:  ihi.i  fonu-s  into  tliis  seeno 

i.s  ini.  iidt  il  to  it  ihs  color.  .\'or 

!-s  I O'  .stw  is.s  suliiii  , , repnlsi-  of  tlie  Jl.-ir- 
■hi.iin  .'I-':,  i.i  inniation  fill'^d  tvitli  min  i 
\ ivi.liii-s.s  or  Ions'  ■ great  omotiona 
i;  eo'ilil  not  iiiiv.',  i.ii'  the  emotion.J 
iji.'it  a,.'  .s  .ininoned  np  in  it  arc  neithci 
d'e.'p  r'..r  passionate. 

'I’he  or:.\  in  tb.-  palace  is  lanie.  Throngl 
ti).'  las.  s.-ep.'.  n'liere  the  aristocrahs  an 
pla-ing  ai  ins.in.'ianl  clopance  to  tin 
ve' j en.l.  i nns  a ininnet.  also  an  agre.-, 
aide  tini.- ; lint  liie  oininon.s  signifietuu*. 
of  til 


of  tile  situation  is  liuridy  .sug.gested.  Kti'i 
I lie  ".Marseillaise."  wln-n  it  is  sung  in 
t>r.  Ki.-nzl's  .sans-fulol les.  is  nii’figat.'il  bj 
.something  of  a tlcrman  singittg-soeietii 


flavor. 

Titf;  song  oi'  tmnii'.  as  it  is  heard  froir 
th.'  sorrowful  ftwiss  .soldiers  in  tlie  I'lar- 
**■'.*'  a gi.oU  eiiungll  " Liedert 

hil.'l  ’ I'horus  : but  it  is  ineapaVde  of  draw 
ni'g  P'ars  I roni  a eis-atlahtie  iindieiue 
I he  ••  l\nlireig.-n."  or  " l-funz  def 
Vaelies.  Its. -if,  timt  gives  tiie  oi..-ra  it,- 
nanie.  a tun**  tliat  makes  its  :tpi>earunec 
at  s'everal  ]i!a,ecs  in  tlie  score,  lias  not  V 
toiii'h  ol  the  tilfrijseo  cln.racfer  of  the  real 
tiling  : but  the  Jtanz  cies  \'aches is  so 
•.  arious  in  Us  native  forms  and  lias  be- 
c'i-nm;  in  a way  so  corn'entional  a formula 
anil  has  liceii  lialiiltinllv  so  iriodificd  in 
ai'listii . ..  ■ 


Mr.  Powell's  share  watt  the  "Ktudos 
SymphoniC(ues'’  of  Sehuinann.  ifir.  iilayirig 
has  a very  musieal  quality,  a mueh  higher 
^rift  than  perfect  teehniqur  This  does  no! 
.imply  thin  the  latter  is  laulty,  but  that 

TC^pIiruiiit  has  smnething  beyond.  Teeh- 
nique,  as  such,  has  bo.  onie  a d.rug  on  the 
market.  Mr.  PowcH  has  an  excellent  wrist, 
^ .11  "T.  scale,  ane  a ve;';  agreeable  touch, 

lie  add'-'J  i'.vo  encore.-;  aftc  - the  etudes. 

-’'■r.  Zimbalist  pliycd  with  all  kis  ac- 
eusl.nmr'd  I'eauty  of  tone  and  technique. 
His  El.vlo  is  always  e.yeellent  in  its  ta.ste 
and  .siniidicity.  Together  ti.e  two  ai'ti.sta 
plr:  cd  the  e.xq'uisite  Grieg  Sonata  with 
real  musical  feeling  for  its  beairty 


loiinist  Includes  Own  Oomr>nci 


V 

the  difficulty  has  been  fouricL  Cartj 
ilraun,  the  Germah  bass,  who  has  ap-; 
pcared  this  season  in  several  \^ag-l 
ncrian  roles  and  tiho  was  i'cadil.v  ac- 
claimed as  a grea'L  Hagen,  made  hi.- 
dclnit  last  cvenins'’ as  an  Italian  opera, 
singer  in  the  role  of  ilai’ccl. 

His  imper.sonation  was  one  of  high 
CNcellenct'.  Indeed,  it  ought  to  be  said 
without  hesitation  that  Mr.  Braun  is. 
one  of  the  fme.st  Marcrl'i  the  local  .stage 
ha  held.  His  costume  and  makeup 
combined  with  his  height  to  make  him 
a commanding  figure,  a splendid  picture 
of  the  rough  and  devoted  old  soldier. 
He  sang  with  trcmendou.s  breadth  and 
\-irility,  and  yet  in  ihc  smstained  phrase 
with  a.  good  legato.  Ills  enunciation 
was  clear  and  fluent,  though  a German 
'accent  was  noticeable  at  time^.  Hi 
conception  of  the  part  was  just  and  it 
was  carried  out  vvitli  real  power. 

Ihie  other  members  of  the.  cast.  wer. 
t'.te  same  as  oefore.  Jlr.  Carus-.>,  who  i-^ 
naturally  the  mag’mt  of  every  perform 
auce  of  the  opera,  was  at  his  best  las 
evening  and  at  no  other  time  thi? 
season  has  he  sung  better.  Mine.  I-Iem 


Si 


in^r  tntertains  Large  Audie 


Large  Audie 
with  a Varied  Programme. 

■Julia  Culp  gave  another  exhibition 
her  entrancing  art  as  a singer  of  so 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  H 
when  .she  held  a large  audience  under 
.Spell  throughout  a programme  of  a var 
nature.  She  began  with  four  songs 
Schubert ; " Ungcduld  ” is-a  familiar  st ; 
of  this  composer.  The  others.  “ Hci - 
Ik'lies  Liebeu, 


" Suleika,"  and  " Wiegi . 
lied,"  are  seldom  sung.  In  the  fi 
Schubert  song  Miss  Culp  seemed  to 
scarcely  in  \'olce,  but  she  tvarmed  up  i 
mediately  to  the  task  in  hand  and  by  t 
time  she  had  reached  the  " Wiegenllei 
she  had  her  jiDice  coi^pletcly  under  I 
control.  J _ 

The  nest  group  includ 
English  songs  : Lully’s  lovely  and  famili 
" IJois  Kpais,"  from  " Arnadis,"  (Ma 
senet.  by  the  bye,  has  written  an  opei 
as  3'et  unperformed,  by  this  title;)  Wee 
erlin's  "Mignonette,”  rurcells  "When 
am  laid  in  earth,”  x'rom  the  opera  " IM 


iciciy  under  t 
led  hTcnch  a* 


Included  Own  Coniposit^n 
in  Attractive  Programme. 

An  audience  lacking  neither  in  size  noi 
emluisiasm  greeted  Mr.  Maximilian  Fhlzer 


...  , J Aeneas,”  a hcautlfnl  air:  an  c 

pel  and  Mmc.  Destinn  were  heard  agairj  Knglish  song,  and  a song 


with  pleasure  and  Mr.  Scotti  again  ga\- 
-li.vtinction  to  the  role,  of  He  A'cno'.? 
Mr.  Polacco  conducted  with  good  judg- 
nent. 


Si..n  of  it' islio  JoaUt  m t hm his  first  recital  of  the  season 


:-<1.|l'lt. 


The 


rite  |..'i'foi'riiuncc.  as  has  Icecn  suggested. night  at  Carnegie  Hall.  His  friends! 

vigor  andin  the  audience  gave  unmistakable  evil 
dence  of  their  approval  by  recalling'  himi 
imeS'  after  each  iiTimber. 

improve'^'  ■ of  the  programme  was  the 


PHhDfcRLCK  WELD’S  RECITAL 


nm.st  .satistying  impersonution  was  that‘*ence  o 
I'll  .Mr.  I iiilinoi'd's  as  TlnilK-r.  who  sangman,\'  ti 
ami  acii'd  V.'itli  i-onvictiun.  He  was  in  A fea 
p.ir  vote.:;  in  the  first  act,  bu:  iinprovod Jnte,.n,.p 

III  j>-s|urt  as  the  wt-nt*.-  ^ . 

Mis.s  ll.-Ivn  .Stanb'V  as  tlie  .M.-ircItiojit's.-i Gne,  a waltz  caprice,  was  nurch  ap- 
di.srp.s.'d  a liglit,  iiut'o  soprano  voice,  'ap- predated.  TheprogrammeincludedSaint- 
!'i'l wliolly  matured  in  tceli- .Saens'  concerto  in  B minor.  Wieniawski’< 


a r i to  VM 


:nt  Performance 
of  Brahms's  Gypsy  Songs. 

Frederick  Weld,  a baritone  tvho  sings  a 
St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  and  ha.s  beer 


heard  in  eoncer^-tn  New  York,  notably  it 
tlie  Beethoven  Cycle  given  a few  ^■ear^ 


nimie  n,,i-  M-Id.ii,-  ...  i ■ 1 hi  B minor.  Wieiiiawski’s 

li  acUon  w 7a^,..\"-:^;tno  Fantasie”  and  shorter  compos! 

th..  re.souree  that  ^olncs  Hubay 


of 


and  Saraste.' 


re.souree  that.  w , ,viiec  vr  • 

i>hi*  Was  a plf^nsiiig  fis:mv.  A!r.  DiifraniK*  ' Herzberg  was  a sympathetic  and 
had  «i  m>t  grai'-fnl  m-trl  as  l''avart  accompanist. 

tlH*  suhaltrrn  wlio  afb-nsards  becomes 


jc\ f*Uitiona i\\'  ]wa<i*‘i-,  V*nt  lie  made  .vom*-- i 
Jtnmg  (,»t  II.  ;uid  bcttei'od  in  later  acts  the 
psinging  lie  liiii  in  th**  lirst.  .Mr.  1 'ani|ia uini 


j conducted  with  an  cvid<  nt  anxietv  to  pi*o- 
Uluee  a I the  .ff.'vt.s  that  opera  is  capat.le 
Oj.  . hut  u .'-'•cnied  as  il  tlu.-  j>crferinancc 
had  ucL-ii  jiisufficii'nt  in  its  preparation. 

ERHARDT’S  recital.' 


of  De- 


and  also  played  the  role  of 
a group  sons^  being  on 


English  'Songs 

lightful  Rrogramme. 

MBs  Elena  Gefi-nardt  ventured  into  the 
realm  of  song  in  English  at  her  recital  in 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
enthusiasm-  that  her  art  evoked  was 
shared  'by  Mr.  Erich  Wolff,  who  accom- 
panied he 
composer, 

^^T.w^o  °s^o^^"b7  Mrf  *Howard  Gilmour 
were  Miss  Gerhardfs  first  offetiin. 
English,  and  the  audience  could  detect  no 
error  in  diction.  , So  pleased  was  the 
audience  that  Miss  Gerbardt  had  to  re 
peat  the  "Slumber  Song.” 

Mr.  tVoltf’s  songs  proved  to  be  deilight- 
ful,  for  each,  distinct  from  the  others 
In  style  and  treatment,  was  musical  from 
beginning  to  end  and  ‘had  the  added  ad- 
.•antage  of  being  played  by  the  compo.ser^ 
Miss  Gerhardt  devoted  the  first  part  of 


iven  a 

ago  by  Mr.  Damrosch  and  his  band,  gave 
a song  recital  yesterday  afternoon 
Aeolian  Hall.  Jlr.  tVeld's  voice  has  a 
beautiful  quality ; he  uses  it  with  discre- 
_ tion  attd  -with  variety.  Consequently  his 

Ve:  iiniin;:  p'  I'B  own^st  .i  temeiit , it  "as  singing  gives  pleasure.  Yesterday,  hd 

. ...  , \t,.  lohn  IhnM'll.  .tmef-  gave  an  exceptionally  good  pei'ftirtnance 

Wii.i  t in-.diA  t.i.ii  .'11'  ''Oini  of  Brahms's  eight  gypsy  songs,  f 

lean  iiiaiiis;.  bi't  iierfectea  inusK-allV  programme  further  * inefude'd 

, , , , ,1,..-,  K.ivv  lu  I’-ie  .Wnerl- Franz’s  "Widmung,”  Buononciniii’s  “I’ei 

abroad,  nnid,-  l.-a  in..i  ijloria  d'Adorarvi,”  an  air  from 

i-an  piil'lU'  as  a piani.st  yi'surda.,\  at  t i"'Bach  cantata,  Thomas  Linley's '‘‘Still  tli 
■ ,,  1,  -i-h-  i.iro'p  andienre  however,  Lark  Finds  Repose,”  Fielding's  Huntin. 

iiegte  I la!!,  lln  1«K-C  auuiin  Song.  Roger  Quilter’s  “O  Mistress  Mine,’ 

did  not  notiif-  any  hi  sit  a in  .'  on  the  Pai  t Granville  Bantock’s  Serenade.”  and  "Tra 
I,.  ,.,,,,1,1  not  have-la-  la  lie.”  and  Elgar’s  “The  River.”  Th 
of  tne  yoiinr  aiii-t,  n-o  e --  ]oj.f  gj-oup  devoted  to  American  com 

ari"-i-’c-  d a heuer  reception  tlian  lhe>  p,-,sers,  the  names  being  George  \V'.  Chad 
„n  o.iiienrpd  ill  iointwick,  Sidney  Homer,  Edward  A.  Mac-t 
gave  liini.  .Mr.  low  ell  ai  p . Howell,  Marshall  Kerniochan,  Mary  He!en| 

witli  -Mr  Efrem  ZimbaU.«t,  and]jrown,  and  Seth  Bingham.  Arthur  S.i 
,(j  J would  bc^^Tde.  the  organist  of  St.  Bartholomew’s, 


Beethoven.  lo  this  group  she  add-i 
The  Sweetest  Flower  Tliat  Grows.” 
Three  songs  by  Richard  Strauss  coil 
prised  the  third  group,  ” Bcfreit,”  ” Mo’ 
gen,’  and  ” Hcimliche  Aufforderune 
rhe.se  songs  all  call  for  different  quallti ' 
of  the  singers  art,  but  Miss  Culp  rose 
all  then-  demands,  she  ended  the  in- 
gramme  with  five  songs  of  Brallm 
Vor  den  Fenster,”  ” Das  Madehrl 
Spnoht.”  (the  daintiness  of  her  inBrpn' 
passes  description, 
u Biebliche  Wangen,”  ” tVie  komip  ir 
Jenn  z-or  T litlr  lierein,"  and  the  ” TVii 
™,drse.  at  the  close  th 
linger  was  recalled  until  she  had  adde 
several  other  songs.  During  the  cours 
>1  the  afternoon,  however,  she  refused  t 
in  spite  of  insistent  demaiid.< 
*^^1  1^*'®  piano  provide' 
iccomnaniinents  of  color  and  niortii 
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MME.  CULP  WINS  /UJDIENCE 

Sinirer  Sho'ws  Great  'vocal 


' you 
ou  hai 
I’ay 
Otto 
irsctoi 


r;  Tloward  G-  Gilmoi 


i'ecital 

sucii  acceptable  young 
■haul  to  duiilicate. 

To  the  audience' they  represeiiied  a gen- 
eration that  ha.s  oas^  a.»ide  -artiticiaiUy 
and  circumstance  and  dili'nds  sjiilels  upon 
the  quality  of  its  art  to  win  fkvor.  -Mr. 
Zimbalist  long  ago  won  hi.s  place,  and  U 
seemed  apparent,  after  bis  playing,  that 
.Mr.  Powell  was  to  ‘Je  platted  be.side  liim. 
'I’liongli  not  tall.  -'Ir.  Fonell  is  broad  ot 
shonlder  and  his  head  and  hands  'are  of 
Siicli  size  and  shape  «s  to  indicate  great 
strengtli. 

In  his  iilayiiru  of  I'ae  .Mozart  .sonata  in 
B flat  major 


furnishcU  excellent  accompaniments. 


oinger 

Power  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

.Mine,  .lulia  Culp,  whose  appearances  in 
Xe.w  Volk  this  ye.'ii-  have  introduced  to  us 
;i  new  lieder  singer  of  rare  skill  and  chaim 
as  well  a.s  the  possessor  of  a voice  of  great 
natural  beaut,'  and  ample  )io\ver,  gave  an- 
other recital  > esterda.v  afternoon  in  Car- 
negie Mall.  The  aodience  was  of  good 
proportions,  init.  considering  thi  aetisiir- 
stature  of  the  .singer,  might  have  and 
sliould  have  been  la.-gcr.  It  could  not. 
howev.ei'.  liavc  been  more  appreciative. 

Tlie  exquisite  art  of  Mire.  Cuip,  her 
power  of  coloring  her  voice,  of  spinning 
oui  a pianissimo  lo  the  barest  thread  of 


bis  poi 
I th 
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mioc  orOUftOnT’C  DCriTAI®'''^*'-  -sending  out  a fortissimo  with 
jiviloo  UtnnAnUI  O nCLrl  1 qi-amatic  power,  of  giving  ex- 

! » J-  pression  to  the  most  delicate  of  senti- 

Lieder  Singer  Shares  Audience  merits,  tvas  lieautifnlly  exliibited  in  her 
with  Three  Other  Concerts.  scimbert.  straiuss  ami  Brahms. 


_ yir.  I’oweli'  showed  a ftill.i 

round  tone  and  clear.  sha;p  technitiue.  No! 


■her  programme  to  Franz.  Schubert  and  slight  blunders  nian-ed  h,s  runs  or  trills 

1 =>  , 1-1  t ^ n * ; V-.V-.  /Af  r*ortHmtV 


Schumann.  f^he  sang  groups  ot  then- 
works  with  characteristic  vigor  and^  skill! 
and  with  every  song  the  art  of  Mr.  tVolffsl 
acc  ompaniments  because  -more  apparant. 


j^Mtu-gulios  Trio. 

<le  resistance  at  the  Margulie-s 
Trio  concert  at  -Veolian  Hall  last  nighv  was  , 
the  charming  and  delightful  T''io  in  G 
opus  8.  It  IS  not  ven  f 
not  often  played,  .but  it  ^ 
nevertheless,  and  its  , 
Ici-t,  as  the  programme  notes  said,  is 


i-harniing 
minor  of  Chopin, 
v.-eU  known,  and 
is  full  of  interest. 


and  ever  did  an  intimation  of  certainty| 
and  .'frenglli  pi  evade  his  playing.  Mr. 
Zimbali.-<t  plaved  with  characteristie  nicety.| 
.<ichumaiin'.';  ; ymphonie  studies  were  thei 
work  -Mr.  I’owell  ehose  for  his  solo.  The 
same  claritv  of  e.xpression  which  showed 
.ill  the  soirata  was  in  evidence  again,  and 
ithe  audience,  quick  to  welcome  thlj^  style, 

' gave  most  generous  applause.  Early  in  lusj 
interpreta-l ion  il  was-  apparent  that  M'- 
Powell  is  a master  of  the  pedal,  with  -which 
he  made  his  playing  doubly  effective  and 
allowed  the  more  s’veeping  chords 


„ . In  addition  she  gave  tjiice  songs  in 

; "J'he  concerts  piled  "P  yesterday  wit.i  pyrccll’s  "When  I .-\m  Laid  In 

vcn'»eance.  notwithstanding  the  fact  tha  Garth.”  Beethoven's  "The  Cntlage  .Maid” 
iln  the  evening  the  Chicago- Opera  Coir  ami  J 

I pany  was  nre.'entin^  an  op?r,.  .solitut  v word  bfine  missed  in  any  corn*?!’ 

i new  to  Xew  Yorl^.  T.>ic  concerts  Woj  of  clu  ’ auditorium. 

I four  in  number.'a  ^ .Mnw.  ''lup  i-  a J'utch  wmnan.  biU  most 

I In  the  afterno^i  Mils  Elena  Gerl&i  Kneli.-h-speakmg  sins'ers  iniglT  well  goto 
'gave  a well  altendo-d  recital  in  Aeolii- ‘'«‘- 
Hall,  and  all  ivho  love  the  be.st  in  t.— 
art  of  lieder  singing  found  their  cup  of 
jo.v  tilled  to  o’.-erflowing  Kxciui.site  wore 
liter  Fran.z  and  Schubert  song.s.  -while 
1,1  r .singing  of  Brahms's  ".Vn  d’ie 
Xachtigall”  and  hi.s  •■yiargebliches 
Slandchen”  tva.s  characterized  with  a 
clelicacy  of  expiession  and  an  exquisite 
f nuance  that  was  beyond  all 
ere  well 


difficuU  to  explain  in  view 


of  the  intrinsic 


It  was  well  inter- 


never 

' to  blurr.  . . 

Mr.  Zimbalist  accomplished  a little  tn- 
I uniph  with  Vivaldi’s  concerto  in  A major, 
> which  was  accompanied  by  organ  as  wel 


progress 


i as  piano.  In  the  largo  movement  his  tone 


'■I  lutv  of  its  contents.  _ — -..  . - _ 

hv  Miss  Marguilcs  and  Messrs.  Lu-h- j a,ij  lustrous,  and  so  strong  wa; 

.,rc  cdb>  appeal  that  -the  audience-  applaudw 

,..r.b-rg  and  Schulz,  and  was  ^ji  y reneated  it 

aupreciated  by  the  audience. 

Sonata  tor  violin  an 


Schumann-Heink 
SingsT^New  ^ng{ 

>hilhapni^nffi  S^nsky' 


Kii.iard  Strausss  , 

piano  tin  E fiat.  op.  18).  and  Rubinsteins 
Trio  in  B fiat,  op.  52,  were  the  other  num- 
bers The  Strauss  Sonata  belongs  to  his 
earlier,  but  not  by  any  means  immature 
years;  it  is  melodious  in  the  manner  ot 
some  of  the  composer’s  best 
Rubinstein  Trio  completed  an  exccptiona  y 
it  fortunately  did 


/ 


well-cbosen  programme; 
not  exhibit  its  composer  s worst  trait,  dil- 
fuseness.  and  it  is  full  of  melodic  cnarm. 


Meyerbeer's  opera,  “The  Huguenots, '' 
was  repeated  at  the  Metropolitan  upera 
House  last  evening.  In  the  days  of 
The'  Alaui-icc  Grau’s  inanagemcnt  this  work 
as  made  the  occasion  for  the  disclosure 
■ great  star  casts.  Sometimes  the 


/iml.aUst  anti  John  V^W.  -> 

» a'tisrs>to 


it  generally  means; 
more  amiable  frame  of' 


fked  i-ritics. 


prices  were  raised  and  in  spite  of  the! 
increased  tax  the  public  crowded  thei 
house  and  gazed  with  the  deepest  inter- 
est upon  the  entr'acte  promenades  be- 
hind the  footliglns  of  the  line  of  celebri-, 
ties.  It  was  indeed  a .gallant  sight  lo. 
Iichold  Mines.  iXordica,  Sembrich  and; 
-Mnntelli  and  Messrs.  .Jean  de  Ueszkc,, 
Edouard  de  Reszkc,  Scotti  and  Plaiicon 
I'arading  before  the  curtain. 

■\t  the  first  performance  of  the  work 
this  season  there  was  .s  large  audience, 
the  benefit  of  all'  hut  that  of  last  evening  was  larger. 

■ arc  ereat  enough  It  "'as  .said  here  on  the  previous  occa- 
,.-ew  nr-asts  ^ ^lat  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  found  him- 

audicnic  for  i ^ unable  to  offer  such  an  imposing 

array  of  artists  as  that  named  above. 
Jtut  in  one  case  at  least  a toUiUon  of| 


\vT%e  arran 
combine  ioroes,  for 

mind  on  the  part  of  the  overwor 
and  move  varied  -njoyment  for  the  hear 
.loiiit  i-rcitals  have  been  quite 
fashion  this  year,  and 
they  will  continue  for 
i-,n-erned. 

t^  in-eri-at  an 
-^eslcTuay  afternoon 
fll-Vco-vn  a I'd 


the 

it  is  to  be  hoped 


yei.se 

praise.  Her  accompaniments 
Ijlavc-d  by  E.-ich  t\'ol!.''|'  \J^ 

\Vhilc  this  concert  tvaa  ii 
Elrem  Zimbalist  and  John  Powell  were 
giving  a violin  and  piano  recital  in  Car- 
negie Hall,  at  T.-liich  were  presented  the 
Mozart  sonata  in  B flat  major  and  the 
Grieg  in  F major,  -while  Mr.  Powell  plat  ed 
Schumann's  "Htiide.s  Syniphoniques. 

In  the  evening  the  ilarsulies  Trio  in 
.tcolian  HaU  played  Chopin’s  Trio  In  G 
rninoi-.  little  played  of  late,  the  Rubin- 
stein Trio  in  B flat  major,  and  Richard 
St’.auss’s  Sonata  in  E flat  major,  op.  18. 
for  piano  and  violin.  The  playing  of  the 
three  arli.-its  tvas.  as  always,  character- 
ized witii  admiratale  precision  and  •eith 
sound  mu.sical  insight.  The  audience  y>as 
one  of  moderate  size. 

.tt  Carnesie  Hall  at  the  same  monmnt 
Maximilian  Vllzer  .ga'e  a violin  rccilal, 
and  added  much  jdeasure  to  the  goed- 
aized  audience  by  displaying  a tone  t'.iat 
was  large  and  warm,  though  -at  times 
placing  with  a little  more  roughness  than 
might  ha\t-  been  desired,  notably  in  the 
opening  BaC-h-Sebumann  Sarabaude  and 
Double.  However.  Ills  spiiit  was  always 
jiraisew  oi-th’- . and  he  showed  himself  a 
young-  artist  whose  powers  will  ".thoit 
. doubt  deepen  W'ith  age. 


Philharmon 

“Moonpise”  and  “Requiem” 

Win  Approval. 

The  Philharmonic  Society’s  concei 
last  evening  presented  Mme.  Schu 
mann-Heink  as  the  soloist  and  als 
had  the  distinction  of  exploiting  th 
ability  of  the  orchestra’s  conductor  £ 
a composer.  These  two  features  wei 
coupled,  for  the  great  German  cm 
tralto  sang  two  symphonlque  song^ 
“Moonrise”  and  "Requiem 
bore  thT’signature  “i’ 

The  songs  are  finely  ‘=bnceiv^ 
developed.  The  first  named  ^s  a _sm 


ously  poetic  tone-poem. 


Requiem 

with  a larger,  fulle'r  scope,  is  wrltti 
along  the  lines  of  older  works  of  re 

erent  character.  ,ee„rd. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  was  afford 
several  thankful  opportunities  for  c 
display  of  her  excellent  voice  contr 
ind  quality.  "The  Spring  Song  fro 
■Samson  et  Delilah,”  by  Saint-Saer 

The  purel^r?h??t^L^bers __w 

tchumann’s  overture  to  ’’Manfred,  pr 
ude  to  “Die  Mcistersingcr,”  a color 
and  spirited  torn -poem,  ‘The  " 
Hunls-.naii.”  b.-  Oc-ar  Franck,  a 
Brahms’s  Symphony  -\’o.  3. 

Particularly  iu  th,'  sytnphouy 
the  work  of  the  orchestra  noticeai 
fine. 


IC( 

y|i  I 
iq'Jii 
ittle  I 
llie 
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Mr.  Zimbalist,  ; at 
mtu-h-admired  violini'* 


'■Cyrano,”  tlio  ^rand.  opera  in  EnsHsli, 
ueic  b.v  Walter  Damrosch,  libretto  by 
illiam  J.  Henderson,  from  the  play  bj’ 
imond  Rostand,  was  produced  for  the 
■ St  time  on  any  stage  last  night  at  the 
etropolitan  Opera<  House,  The  occasion 
IS  a notable  one,.'and  the  audience,  both 
size  arid  brillitj^rce,  was  equal  to  tho 


f ,-nan  we  ntionijit  i,.,  aitponion  the 
(blame,  lhai  were  too  large  a tash,  jittlc 
iedifylng  and  less  entertaining,  Mmc. 
AMa',s  vcribal  utterances  were  more  frc- 
qucntl.v  find  consistently  distinct  tlytn 
the,se  of  any  one  of  Iter  fellows:  in  faei, 
when  she  failed  to  maltc  lienself  tjndor 
stood  the  fauH  did  not  seem  to  lie  with 
her.  hut  with  the  music.  It  w'ould  ha^  e 
been  the  same  had  ]ier  word.s  been  Uio 
■arest  arid  most  limpid  et'er  -set  on  pap-^- 

It  did  not  lie  wfi^ 


t-eatre.  ou  i..e  aei.  with  its  merrv 

K-Hhering,  its  play  scene,  the  ballad  of 


the  duello;  the  second,  with  its  hiingrv 
poets  and  the  rhyming  pa.stry  cook  and 
, the  inditing  of  the  letter  to  Roxane-  th< 


repetition  of  line  after  line  in  this  song  as 
well  a.s  that  of  the  Gascont-  cadets. 

It  was  in  llie  love  innsic  of  the  llr.ri 


icasion 

n teres t had  sb 
jtatlon  of  the 
balled  in  n 
:jht.  Bv  th 
.ditorium 
iljroughout  tl 
'■  don  was  f* 
l.thetic  inb 
I i rtain  on  J 
; epntaneous 
j t-  'tain  calls. 

I . ]he  applause  of  the  second  act  was  even 
g ater,  twelve  calls  being  registered,  both 
if  .'  Hertz  and  Mr.  Damrosch  at  length 

t Rearing  and  bowing  thejr  acknowledg- 
nts.  There  was  much  applause  also 
t er  the  balcony  scene  and  both  Mr. 


,l.v  grown  in  the  pre.s- 
•k.  and  the  standees 
tf?  those  of  a Caruso 
the  opera  began  the 
bsolutely  full,  and 
formapee  the  presen- 
with  close,  and  sym- 
The  applause  after  the 
rst  act  was  warm  and 
artists  receiving  nine 


i^nderson  and  Mr.  Gatti-Cassazzo  were 


If.ught  out  to  bow.  Mr.  Damrosch  at 


ffih  point  spoke  a few  words. 

||I  thank  you  for  your  applause.' 


he 


■‘Thf.last  act  is  the  most  essential. 


I 


.„'Ou  show  me  you  like  that  as  well  as 
, W have  liked  the,  others  I shall  be  happy 
^ ay  a few  wmrds  to  you.” 

I jtto  Kahn,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
li|:ctors  of  the  Opera  Company,  said  he 
i^eved  that  “Cyrano”  would  stay  in  the 

jlar  repertory. 

[ like  'Cyrano'  immensely,”  said  Mr. 

_ in.  'Tt  will  encourage  the  productions 
if^^merlcan  composers,  as  it  has  proved 
'i:  opera  in  English  is  possible.  'Cyrano' 
success,  is  well  fitted  for  the  stage 
;4r'  the  Metropolitan  will  produce  any 
tWpi'a  that  an  American  composer  may 
■n.e  that  has  anywhere  near  its  merits. 
<mly  believe  that  Mr.  Damrosch’s  opera 
rg  remain  in  the  regular  repertory.  ' 

,r.  Henderson,  when  asked  what  'le 
■ Id  like  to  say,  replied: 
am  glad  of  'Cyrano's’  production,  as 
felleve  it  will  encourage  other  .\meri- 
coifiposers  to  write  operas,  and  will 
encourage  foreign  singers  to  learn 
toi.s  in  English.  " 

II  tr.vlng  to  record  our  appreciation  or 
I>e  an  estimate  fhowever  it  may  turn 

on  the  new  opera,  on  so  short  an 
c laintancc,  it  may  be  well  to  give  as 
consideration  as  the  matter  allows 
iie  question  of  the  language  in  which 
jas  performed.  The  question  is  indeed 
iiy  complicated  one,  and  affects  so 
ly  elenienl.s  that  a single  performance 
op'-ra  could  not,  oven  under  the  , 

||  fnvoiabic  of  circninstaiiccs.  hiring  | 

I into  the  field  of  di.«cnssioji.  It  in-  1 
, loi  one  thing,  a oomiinuid  of  trio  • 
j/i  singing  pure  and  siiiiple  (of  the  art  j 
t ocalizationi,  but  also  a knowledge  ' 
"I  command  of  that  department  ol'  tl'.c 
itvhich  the  informed  call  diction,  and 

th,  in  its  relation  to  the  i>ric  drama, 
ast,  has  not  been  made  the  .subject 
If  s much  study  as  it  demands  by  Kng- 
Ispeaking  peoples.  Besides  this,  it 
1 for  skill  and  knowledge  which  arj 
[in  to  that  which  ought  to  be  po-- 
sd  by  the  mere  interpreter,  though  of 
ssUy  of  a higher  order  in  thr  writer 
he  words,  who  must  therefore  not 
ln|  be  practically  a poet,  but  theoreti- 
a|',  at  least,  also  a singer.  (That  he 
ri'it  be  familiar  with  the  technical  side 
I iramatic  construction  is  a matter  of 
oi'se.)  From  the  composer  it  exacts  all 
If  Seae  things,  plus  the  capacity  to  give 
jhA  musical  expression  in  the  spirit  of 
I'n •people  for  whom  he  writes  and  whose 
laruage  he  employs. 

' operatic  singers  have  not  in  dn 
ra|ed  in  English  song  in  the  sense  that 
tiidents  of  the  French  have  been 
'd  ever  since  llu-  establi.shmrnt  of 
national  school  of  music  or  the  Cci- 
since  Wagner  g.nv,,  tbcm  a dis- 
in  ly  national  art.  There  \)-as  a hriet 
lo|oming  of  the  English  art  under 
’.■.■•■II,  hut  all  that  has  sui-vived  him. 
Irjiallad  oper.Ts  w hich  rejoiced  the  snnls 
I-  English  of  the  eighleentli  century. 

Ihe  mongrel  works  of  Ralfe.  and  \V,a|. 

1'  found  now  in  Uk  operetta^  of  Gll- 
aiid  .riullivan-  works  whEli  a,, 
h • of  .■■turi.v  hv  the  .rcalho  as  w-ll 
e'rpr^Uiiiie  an.-ts  of  tn.d-ay  from 
of  v ■ w .T'  w.-ll  ;,a  otlirn 
I t v'!  "Or  word  yin  ,,f 

: M-  ■:  wot  tlnuugl,  hi,.;  larr 

: !.  I,  ■!  .Mid  prii.-Ualcd  lifer 

Had  (Iv  opera  hc-n  mnig 
, a Iten-iii  or  German  the’ SHine 

• ■ ■.  ..Mis  woiilci  have  been' 

, .|.  d . audience  and  thU  ya  n* 

.1..,,,  nd  Iren  made  upon  the  fmc.i 

I I.',  tie  hhietto.  ^ 


,b.v  Metastasio.  ihe 
I Italian  operatic  poets. 

|lMi.  Henderson,  in  whose  lyrical  para' 
phrase  of  JI.  Ro.sland’s  play  it  i.s-  a pleas- 
ure to  leco.cnize  an  admirable  measure  of 
^tiat  combination  of  onalilic.s  w'^icli  are 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  a I;  ric  drama 
in  any  language. 

Mr,  Reiss  brought  many  of  his  words  to 
Ihe  consciousness  of  his  hearers  also  fun- 
fortunatcly  those  which  might  have  been 
riiost  easily  spared,  since  neither  the 
[words  nor  the  music  were  worthy  of  the 
service  in  wriiich  they  w'ere  employed — ■ 
particularly  the  pastry  cook's  recipe),  and 
feo  did  Mr.  GriswoUj,  Mr.  Hinshaw,  Mr. 
Murph.i-.  Mr.  Ruysdael  and  Mme.  Matt- 
feld:  but  the  word.s  were  generally  those 
w hich  had  least  significance.  It  wa.s  when 
the  language  of  the  drama  rose  to 
emotional  heights,  when  it  became  a 
vehicle  of  feeling,  of  passionate  stress^  of 
eager  love  and  longing,  of  prido  in  con- 
scious strength,  contempt  for-  conven- 
tions. defiance  of  death,  when,  in  short,  it 
should  have  reached  its  highest  utter- 
ance, that  it  was  made  to  become  only 
one  of  the  Inarticulate,  voices  in  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch's  instrumental  music:  Tt  would  npt 
liavc  been  different  bad  the  language  been 
any  other;  the  determining  factor  was  the 
style  in  which  suich  of  the  dramatic 
music  is  'written.  Unfortunatel.v,  Mr. 
Amato  had  to  be  tlgp  chief  sufferer,  be- 
cause he  was  the  ri^iresentativc  of  Cy- 
rano, and  it  was  tlie  Plumed  Knight 
whose  glorification  enlisted  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch's.  most  ardent  inspirations  and— sc 
It  would  almost  appear-his  most  sono- 
rous music,  though  wc  cannot  understand 
why  they  should  so  often  have  adhered 
and  kept  pace  with  one  another.  But  fur- 
ther consideration  of  these  things  may  be 
left  to  those  reviewers  whose  conceptions 
of  patriotism  and  art  give  them  more 
trouble  than  they  do  this  writer. 

It  is  less  a wonder  that  Rostand’s  ’’Cy- 
rano de  Bergerac”  should  at  last  have 
been  turned  into  an  opera  than  that  it 
should  have  waited  so  long  for  that  trans- 
formation which  every  reader  or  spec- 
tator of  the  play  must  have  seen  was  in- 
evitable from  the  beginning.  In  Europe 
the  pla.i-  is  protected  hj-  copyright,  and  it 
would  be  an  easy  guess  to  say  that  Mr. 
Rostand  was  himself  the  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  omnivorous  French  librettists, 
wlio  Iiave  tio  bowels  of  compassion  for 
the  literary  masterpieces  of  any  people. 
Mr.  Rostand  l.s  power!  >ss  in  the  present 
instance,  .and  though  Mr.  Oamroiich  has 
publicly  amiounced  th.at  ho  intends  to  di- 
\i'ic  his  ro.vaJtics  with  him  it  is  ’pot 
likely  that  he  is  contemplating  with 
lequanlmlty  the  fact  that  his  Cyrano 
Jis  to  put  on  the  antic  disposition  which 
his  transmogrification  into  an  operatic 
hero  involves,  no  matter  Iiow  ingeni- 
ously the  translation  is  accomplished. 
Deast  of  all  will  he  be  pleased  tq  know 
that  Cyrano  is  to  utter  liis  speeches 
not  onI.\’  with  the  alloy  cif  music,  but 
sophlsti' ated  by  a tongue  so  foreign  to 
their  spirit  as  is  tlie  Vlnglisli.  if  he  wa.s 
displeased  witli  the  pe:U oriitn nces  of  his 
, drama  in  English,  he  will  no  doubt  feel 
doubly  outraged  at  llv-  refiectioii  tliat  his 
I lu'i-o's  fr.moiis  nose  is  to  be  celelwated  in 
nihsic.  .hnd  et  it  was  incirikilile.  As  a 
I matter  of  fact,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Hcii- 
I dci-fcn  and  Dniiiroscb  is  not  the  fir.st  oper- 
I otic  version  of  Ro.stand’.s  pla.v.  In  Septem- 
I her.  ]S9!i,  it  h.id  a brief  career  ns  an  opera. 

I which  was  made  tc  give  vent  to  the  ain- 
hilion  of  Mr.  irrancis  Wilson  to  get  away 
from  acrobatic  niiislcal  farce  and  demon- 
strate  llia’i.  lie  could  use  liis  mind  as  well 
I ;i.s  his  legs  in  giving  entertainment  io 
I the  public.  Cnhappll;.,  tiie  demons^ation 
involied  also  the  u.-c  of  Mr.  Wilson’s 
i’l  oic’e.  from  tlic  idio.s).  ncrakics  of  which 
the  gcnl.tl  and  scliolarl.v  comedian  could 
I not  divorce  liimself:  and  .so  it  tailed  inis- 
■ Table.  Mr.  y\'llsoii  made  the  scenarist  for 
tic-  opera  himself;  .Mr.  SUiai-l  Heed  put  it 
into  diamatic  sliapc  ■ tliat  is,  lie  wrote  tho 
dialogiif  and  indicated  the  places  for  the 
nnnrii-,  .M r.  .^1  Ittrr.v  H.  ‘i^mith  wrote  the 
songs  and  Mr.  N’iclor  lierlioi't  I’Om posed 

ih'-  music. 

Everybody  -was  quick  to  recognize  that 
, it  was  a correct  inslinct  whicli  saw  the 
making  of  an  oiui.i  in  ''Cyrano  de  Bcr- 
j gernc.’  but  evcrv'body  who  saw  anil  lieard 
I the  opera  w.is  oqu:iil:i'  quick  to  observe 
! Uiat  il  was  a niialakcn  one  which  chose 
j another  trcninicnl  than  frank  and  broad 
hiirli.-qiic  for  Mr.  Wil.con.  ci  cn  if  lie 
wanted  it  so.  Miurii  ol  tlic  lyrical  celc- 

Ibratlon  of  ' Ir-  paiiaclic”  sccirird  providcf) 
lo  oreP-r  li.i’  M.  Rostand  himself,  who  Itad 
conceived  );:•■  pla;i  on  bins  that  cried  out 
1 I'lr  ,a  nuisleal  selling  as  loudly  as  a work 
1-0  profound!;  iMietival  and  rohiantie 
could  If  1^  ufiii  icni  to  remind  the 


(third,  with  Its  proxy  serenade  tan  echol tl'c  dramatic  finale  of  ti  . 
of  Mozart’s  ’'Don  Giovanni  ”),  the  song  t'lat  Mr.  Damro.sch’s. skill  show  d ' 

ot  the  Cadets  of  Gascony;  the  fourth.. its  best  Here  tlicrc  were  ochocs  ' 
with  Its  camp  scene  before  the  battle  and  If  t'’>e  melodic,  harmonic  and  instru- 

the  battle  itself;  finally,  Cyrano’s  nn-  mcutal  idioms  of  composers  wlio  have 
conscious  confession  of  his  passion,  his  Mrawn  luminous  lines  across  the  p.agos  , ■ k 
fight  with  the  phantoms  of  the  things  lOPfeatic  iiistory,  hut  enough  freshne-  , nf 

In  Or  l->  •>%  J 1. ,i_  — ...i . '■'* 


in  life  of  which  he  had  been  the  implaca- 
ble enemy— why,  they  all  seemed  to  be 
made  for  opera:  And  then  the  pretty  in- 

vitations to  seventeenth  century  music— 
the  musette  which  is  the  preltide  to  Mont- 
fleur.v’.s  effort  to  recite  a jiastoral.  the 
pavane.  which  was  to  be  played  “out  of 
tune”  in  case  De  Guichc  should  approach 
the  home  of  Roxane  to  spoil  the  love- 
making  what  delightful  opportunities  for 
dainty  and  ingenious  musicianship! 

■ All  this  seems  to  be  of  the  opera 
operatic,  and  every  person  in  the  play, 
too,  struck  out  in  sharji  lines  for  musical 
characterization  and  a.  tr.ansporiing  in- 
terchange' of  lightsome  humor,  semi- 
gravity and  deep  passion.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  too  much  to  lend  itself  to  the 
languid  legs  of  music,  and  when  the 
authors  of  the  opera  undertook  the 
transformation  they  did  not  know  how 
and  when  to  make  the  heroic  excisions 
which  were  necessary  to  bring  the  play 
within  the  operatic  framework.  Much  of 
the  literary  sparkle  would  have  to  go  by 
the  board,  of  course.  That  Mr.  Hender- 
son knew,  and  he  labored  valiantly  and 
tvith  much  success  to  supply  its  place 
with  lines  which  would  carry  music, 
though  they  could  not  reflect  the  ro- 
mantic life  which  was  the  Jireath  in 
Cyrano’s  nostrils.  But  music  came  with 
Its  clog,  in  spite  of  him  and  in  spite 
leven  of  Mr.  Damrosch.  who  had  a multi- 
tude of  pretty  conceits  which  he  plainly 
Ithought  necessary  to  preserve  the  joyous 
vivacity  which  the  hero  injects  inter- 
mittently into  the  play,  even  though  eon-  I 

jsumed  with  mournful  contemplation  of' 
itlie  role  which  he  is  forced  to  enact  in  ^ 
the  eventful  Iiistory  of  which  he  is  a ^ 
part.  There  were  otlier  drawbacks  to  a 
perfect  adaptation  of  the  drama  to  music 
but  wo  cannot  go  into  them  all  here.  Let 
It  suffice  that  there  is  too  much  of  ac- 
tion and  incident  in  it  to  permit  of 
musical  expression  and  illustration,  and 
that  neither  Jlr.  Henderson  nor  Mr 
Damrosch  seemed  to  know  how  to  briii- 
It  into  reasonable  proportions.  “ 

It  must  be  assumed  that  nobody  is  like- 
ly to  be  sufficiently  interested  in  reading 
a discussion  of  tlie  opera  who  is  not  fa- 
miliar with  Rostand’s  plaj’.  Upon  all 
others  the  bulk  of  this"  review  will  he 
wa.sted.^  Mr.  Henderson  has  not  departed 
materially  from  tlie  French  drama  except 
fat  tho  suggestion  of  the  composer,  as  he 
has  stated)  to  bring  tlie  two  closing 
-^!co„es  of  the  last  act  closer  together,  in 
point  Of  tune,  and  .have  the  hero  die  of  .a 
wound  received  at  he  battle  of  Arras,  th« 

da\-  after  that  iiKiUont.  There  is  no  seriv 
ous  objection  to  be  urged  against  thi.s 
device  except  that  it  lessens  tlie  psycho- 
lo.gicai  iiH'  i’est  in  t’N  raiio’s  character,  and 


inspiration  in  every  department  to  com  n 
pc!  not  only  respect  hut  admiration.  As 
for  the  .letalls  of  the  very  excellont  per-  . 
forniance  there  will  be  time  to  g.;  into  i 
them  hereafter.  To  sum  up:  A .irama  ' 
winch  ha.s  many  external  features  tliat 
lend  themselves  gracefully  to  an  1 

operatic  setting,  wriii.-li  might  even  Le  'I 
said  to  crj'  out  for  an  operatic  investi-  '' 
ture,  but  which  frequently  in  all  that  H 
makes  it  great  .and  glorious  In  Its  orisi-  i-l 
nai  form  resents  despoliation  of  anv 
kind,  has  been  turned  into  an  attractive  , 
musical  drama.  With  Us  Gallic  r.^in’t, 
inseparable  from  tho  original  te.xt,  there 
has  evaporated  so  much  of  its  character- 
istic charm  that  it  to  be  feared  few 
of  M.  Rostand’s  admirers  will  approve  of 
the  transformation;  but.  saving  the  de- 
fects which  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the 
musical  setting  of  portions  of  its  comedy, 
it  is  yet  a notable  artistic  achievement 
and  one  which  reflects  credit  upon  its 
authors  and  the  institution  which  pro- 
duced it.  It  offers  nothing  which  points 
even  remotely  to  a solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  English  or  American  opera,  or, 
the  peculiar  value  of  the  vernacular  as  ' 
an  element  in  the  lyric  drama,  but  if  will 
encourage  native  composers  to  work,  and 
through  their  strivings  there  may  yet  be  , 
found  a style  of  operatic  writing  adapted 
to  tlie  genius  of  our  langua.ge  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  taste  of  the  American 
people. 

To  complete  the  record  of  an  interest- 
ing occurrence  there  follows  here’  a copy 
of  the  playbill: 

EAST  OF  "CYRANO.  ■ 


.“i. 


uVJlrZ Pasquale  .Vmato 

Vera  Curtis 

Mother  superior F’lorenee  Mulford 

I hristian  Riccardo  Martin 

Hagueneau  Reiss 

P®  Guiche Putnam  Oriswold 

MomnU“"‘- 

A Cadet j Lambert  Murphy 

A Monk.... \ntonio  Piid-Corsi 

Lour  < ai  alters— Airstln  Hushes,  Paolo  Anaii- 
laii.  Louis  Krcidler  and  Maurice  Sapio. 

H.  E.  a. 


£ 


h! 


JOINT  SONG  REiOITAI/. 


) !' 


Mr.  H.  Birkerod  and  Miss  E.  Arend- 
rup  Present  Scandinavian  Songs. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Americai 
Scandinavian  Society,  Mr.  Holger  Blrkerot 
and  Miss  Ellen  Arendrup  gave  their  join 
I song  recital  4n  the  ’VV'aldorf- Astoria  Hote 
last  evening,  and  their  programme,  whollj 
made  up  of  Sweedlsh  and  Norwegiat 


...  . ..  , songs,  was  extremely  Intere-stlng.  This  1; 

.also  mcasur.ablv -that  of  Roxane,  by  rob- j the  first  concert  given  under  the  dlreotloi 


biiig  the  tjnvolitional  confession  of-  th 
hero’s  love  and  pious  fraud  of  much  of 


of  the  society,  and  represents  the  begin- 
ning of  a movement  to  stimulate  Interest 


its  illusion  and  brii^ging  him  nearer  the  ; 
ccnmonplaces  "of  tom.  nee  than  he  ever  ! among  Scandinavians  in  this  country  Ir 

w as  in  the  magnificent  conceiitioii  of  the  j ^k-t^^rland. 

ivhlle  the  name  of  Grieg  was  to  be  found 
I several  times  on  the  programme,  there 
were  a number  of  other  composers  who  are 
not  so  well  known  here.  Among  them  were 
Mr.  N.  W,  Glade.  Heise,  Agathe  Baeker 
Groendahl,  Ludolf  Nielsen,  Hakon  Bor- 
resem  and  Lange  Muller. 


poet.  It  was  a more  serious  defect  that, 
not  knowing  what  tiro  composer’s  method 
woiilfl  be.  be  gave  him  more  material  to 
clothe  in  music  than  could  be  comiiasscd 
within  reasonable  time  b.\-  that  method. 
•\  brare  effort  was  made  to  obviate  this 
difficulty  by  liberal  excisions  made  in  the 
course  ot  the  proparator.i-  rehearsals,  but 


the  obvious  remedy  whicl.  wa.s  to  cut  out  I "f  «-udlence  they  put 

.he  scenes  which,  however  brilliant  and  national  sentim_ent 


Both  Mr.  Blrkwood  and  Miss  Arentrup 
won  applause  for  their  Interpretations,  and 
from  the  feeling  of  the  audience  they  put 


tho  scenes  whicli,  liowevcr  brilliant  and 
illustrative  of  Rostand  s genius,  are  not 
essential  to  the  presentation  Df  the  ro- 
mantic figure  whicli  was  lijipermost  in 
hlr,  Damrosch’s  mind.  . 

'I’he  music  of  Mr.  Damrosch  might  be 
aiiproaclied  from . several  iioints  of  view 
and  always  invite  more  praise  tlian  con- 
demnation. As  tv  its  style  it  is  most 
emiihatically  eclecti-:,  so  eclectic  iiiriceil 
that  it  can  scaicel;-  Vie  credited  vyiib 
marked  consistency  i»f  sl.'lc.  The  alien- 
ing scene  is  splendidly  cffcc  live,  full  of 
'.grace  nntl  .spirit,  and  nothing  could  Inivc 
(been  conceded  more  appropriate  in  any 
'respect  than  tlie  measures  which  licgin 
the  pastoral  pla>-  interrupted  by  Cyr.ino. 
But  the  iiitcrc.st  drooped  where  it  was 
expected  to  mount  in  the  duel.  Here  ’j  ii- 
I chronism  of  real  swordpla?’  and  word, 
j a rhythmically  piquant  melody  :ind  ;i 
nice  adjustment  of  music  and  actio. i 
would  hiivc  been  ol  i cuiUiful  cffceti\c- 
nes.s.  A\’e  sliould  liave  bad  the  loucli  at 
lMhe  end  of  the  refrain,  not  in  .a  long 
drawn  out  "I.’  and  llic  poctii  genius 
and  sw  ordsniansliip  of  I’jrano  W(-nld 
haie  been  iliustrafcd— not  lra,vestl«l.  An 
equal  measure  of  good  la.ste 
Spar.il  n.s  tlie  feelilc  iniitatioii  of  Gilbert 
and  EnIMv.an  in  the  I’astr;'  I'oidc’s  recipe 
and  Hie  inlolerald.v  wiarl'iimo  cloiral 


into  some  of  the  songs  founded  on  folk 
legend  and  song.  ^ 

7* * • "V 


REPEAT  MB.  STRANSKT^S  SONGS 


Mme.  Schumann-Heink  and  Philhar- 
monic Again  Are  Heard. 

If  the  reception  of  their  second  hearing 
is  a criterion  the  twm  symphonic  songs 
by  Mr.  Josef  Stransky,  played  at  the  con- 
cert In  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon, 
are  the  most  delightful  novelties  that  have 
found  their  ■way  -4nto  the  Philharmonic 
orchestra's  progra'trimes  this  season.  Mme. 
Schumann-Heink  Interpreted  them  again, 
and  when  she  appeared  many  in  the  audl- 
lence  received  the  Impression  that  she 
simply  made  herself  the  adopted  mother 
of  Mr.  Stransky  and  his  orchestra. 

It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Stransk.v  had 
lessened  the  power  of  the  orchestra  in 
jmany  places  where  Mine.  Schumann- 
|Heink's  voice  was  overtopped  Thursday_ 
evening.  The  change  greatly  enhanced  the! ' 
effectiveness  of  both  songs. 

The  Brahms  symphony  and  the  prelude 
to  "Die  Melsterstnger”  were  received  with 
would  have  enthusiasm,  and  Mme.  Schumann-Heink’s 
. of  (1,3  spi-)ng  ,cong  from  “Samson 

et  Delilah”  evoked  another  enthiisl.'istlc 
outburst. 


26 


iURLUS  AGAIN  AS  TRISTAN 


Artist  Whose  Voice  Failed  at 
Debut  Shows  Great  Skill. 


.Mr.  ('.HrUTTor  played  nio^cmuitb 

from  Karl  Gold.aimth  s suite  foi  piano 
am  violin  Oti  II..  the  I>rneIii<luiiTi  ami 
.Ulazio  by  I'ugnani.  that  '\'°'"'h“,\^cmine 
ixeentiv  much  favored,  the 
from  r.acli’s  D mhior  so  o sonata^ 
iihii's  variations  on  Ui  ] J:  nlP'ti. 
WieiiiavsUrh  .V  major  ‘^5'’ v_ 

croup  of  small  pieces.  Mi-,  h-mil 
man  played  .his  JiccompanimenU  avejl 


and  vocaT  aocem. 


was  made  in  .securing-  his  services  for 
the  Metropolitan. 

^he  basso,  sang  Kina 
Marie  for  the  second  time,  and 
•showed  his  large  qualities. 


If  wa.s  a genuinoTv"  m 'everything  that  departs  sufficiently  { 

.Pt  „„  ■„  ^t^btii  all  accepted  canons  of  taste.  Slh«n 

has  been  heralded _ 

music,  and  in  his  earlier  works  there  d 


4 1 was  a s'enuinei\'  r ~ j ^^[/j 

‘hat  no  error  f 


again 
Ue  had  not 


nvin  nlaved  his  accompaniments  weu.  o- . ne  naa  not 

There  was  a friendly  and  interested  audi-J  a o od  opening  m tlie  role,  as  he  sang 

' • on  the  evening  of  Mr.  Rraiin's 


•iMcqiii'..j  I':  wliosi  '.I'lforlunate  lo 

o|  voice  -v-jlK  1 —.roe  1,)  li;r  debut  .i. 
Tri.^tar  he.;  another  Liraocc  Iasi  iii;;iit  | 
and  tlii.s  rirnt-  i>.  :is  .-nabl-vil  to  gn'e  to  the  | 
piililic  oiii  of  ;Me  inosl  •''Teotivo  Tristnu. 
tiiai  New  -i'orU  aa.s  lica.d  in  ree.  pt.  yeai-.-'. 

It  was  a T -istan  of  nvi  ;h  ■ obilili  o[  bear- 
ing. and  oio  wliose  skill  in  song  wa.-  ' 
equal  to  lit.s  lii;;tri..-.ii.  c-.aitmeiit.  Karelt  : 
lia.s  ilie  love  duct  been  .-,  ng  more-  ber  I 
fully  than  it  «a.s  la.st  nishi  n.v . .\Inie,  ^ 
T'remstad  a. id  ; ihis.  sung  witli  exqui.sh.- 
tenderne.s.s.  passion  add  neauty  of  tfur- 
ill  short.  Mr  L’rlii.s  agaiii  |iro' c'd  iiimscli  , 
a most  nehome  addition  to  the  lorces  oi  i 
llie  .Ml  tropolilan — a Tri.stuii  wortov  oi  hi 
Isolde.  I 

•\s  for  .time.  Krcmsiail,  ail  Hrai  can  .■  . 
said  has  be.  n.  It  is  one  of  fife  ci.  ,u  iin-  ' 
personations  of  the  b.-rtc  stage.  .Mr.  ' 
Braun  sang  Kmc  .Mark  as  effectively  a,- 
King  .Mark  can  be '.sung,  and  .M  . (!uiif<,  ■ 
if  his  voice  was  e.v plosiv  -,  at  lea.sl  made  . 
a vital  human  ligure  after  the  too  ofr.-n  ; 
lay  Kni  wenal.  Mine.  .Malaenaiier  wa.s  tin- 
Brangaene.  Mr.  Toscanini  seeivn-d  in  ! 
spiled  I'V  the  occa.si-in  and  brought  oi 
fi'om  hi.s  orclo.-iira  im-oniparahle  heaiit..  i 
The  audience  wa.s  the  large.'t  ibat  ha.s  at-  i 
li-ndod  a "Tiislan'  perli.n-iniuic-..  this  s.-a,- 
•son. 


CONCERTS  OF  A DAY. 

<)nr  by  an  Orclicst  rn.  One  by 
and  (lin  by  \ ioliiiis 

The 


Pianise 


concerts  of  yesterda.v  numbered 

three.  At  Carnegie  Tfail  in  the  aj'ternoon 
the  programme  of  the  Toung  People's 
Symphony  concert  was  divided  into  ttvo 
parts,  one  devoted  to  the  illustration  of 
tlie  development  of  the 
and  the  other  to 
Musied' 
kowsky 


and 


PIANIST’S  RECITAIi  PLEABEa. 


Mme.  Rider-Possart  Confines  Pro- 
gramme to  Schumann  and  Schubert. 

It  Is  seldom  that  a piano  recital  pro- 
gramme does  not  contain  at  least  one 
selection  by  Chopin,  but  such  was  the 
case  at  Mme.  Cornelia  Pader-Possart’s, 
recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon, for  she  played  from  Schumann 
and  Schubert  only.  The  audience  didj 
not  seem  to  mind  the  lack  of  Chopin, 
for  its  appreciation  of  Mme,  Rider- 
Possart's  playing  was  at  all  times  keen. 

In  the  Schumann  sonata,  G minor, 
Mme.  Rider-Possart  played  with  tech- 
nique sufficient  to  the  demands  of  the| 
work  and'  her  expression  and  coloring 
were  ail  that  could'  be  desired.  For  herl 
second  group  she  offered  a series  ofj 
impromptus  and  Intermezzi  by  Schubertl 
and  Schumann  which  the  audience  ap-| 
plauded  with  enthusiasm.  Schubert’s 
Fantasie  in  C major  was  the  concluding 
number,  and  In  the  Introductory  meas-' 
ure  the  artist  show'ed  remarkable 
strength,  bringing  out  the  heavy  chords 
clearly  and  with  precision.  The  more 
modulated  passages  she  read  with  deli- 
cacy and  her  tone  throughout  was  ol 
full  and  ringing  quality. 


symphony 

Fairy  Tales  in 

Haydn,  Beethoven  and  Tschai- 
contributed  to  the  first  part 

Ravel’s  "Mother  Goose”  was  the 

chief  feature  of  the  second.  There  did  -not 
appear  to  bq  any  close  relation  to  eacli 
other,  but  the  children,  even  the  old  ones, 
appeared  to  like  it  all. 

-^Iso  in  the  afternoon,  but  at  Aeolian 
Hall,  Herbert  Saclis-Hirsch  gave  a piano 
recital.  This  is  a young  man  -who  ha.s 
played  In  other  parts  of  the  countrj-. 
especially  on  a concert  tour  with  Mary 
Garden.  His  programme  began  with  Bee- 
thoven's thirty-two  variations  in  C minor, 
after  -which  stood  Chopins  B flat  minor 
sonata  and  a group  of  other  composi- 
tions by  the  same  ninster.  Pieces  by 
Weber,  Mendelssohn.  Schumann,  Strauss 
and  Liszt  formed  the  last  group.  Mr. 
Sachs-Hirsch  played  in  a simple  style 
without  providing  any  special  reason  for 
public  appearance.  His  art  was  not  to 
be  condemned  except  that  it  was  without 
any  message.  : 

In  Rumford  Hall  last  night  Samuel] 
Gardner,  violinist,  gave  a recital.  He 
played  two  movements  from  a suite  by 
Goldmark.  Pugnanl's  prelude  and  allegro,  j 
Bach's  “Chaconne”  and  a number  of 
smaller  works.  Mr.  Gardner  is  a pupil 
of  Franz  Knelsel  and  once  played  in  a 
sextet  at  one  of  the  Fineisel  Quartet  con- 
certs. The  young  man  plays  like  a young 
man,  without  balance,  repose  or  finish, 
but  ho  has  a genuine  talent.  His  technic 
is  well  developed,  he  bows  excellently  and 
he  has  some  style.  The  last  would  he 
better  if  the  player  used  less  speed  in, 
his  performance.  But  he  is  a credit  to  his  I 
teacher  and  if  he  -nill  face  himself 
squarely  and  estimate  his  merits  and  his; 
faults  at  their  true  proportion  he  willl 
probably  arrive. 


■ - “=>  "1  Braun's  fii-st 

1 appearance;  but  last  night  he  was  ad- 
Imiiab.e.  Tlie  other  members  of  tlie 
vast  were  old  friends,  u is  always  hard 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  praise  once 
more  tlie  .superb  Isolde  of  Mme.  Frem- 
.stad.  but  why  gild  refined  gold"'  Mr 
Goritz  sang  Kurvenal  last  evening  W 
has  not  sang  it  recently,  and  he  did  it 
-Mr.  Toscanini  conducted.  i 


occasionally  seem  to  be  .a  charm  of  gen't 
riielancholy,  - ~ ’ ^ > 


- -.a  wayward,  my.stical  beaiij 

which  .seemed  an  oxprcs.sion  of  the  spii! 


of  his  nuiive  Finland,  v.ui  mere  is  nc 
of  this  in  the  new  symphony,  -ivhicli  1 

iinrl  T'jirlA  ; «i 


ami  rude  in  it.j  thematic  material  and 


T«-P  ^ 
ilnjcti.  ' 

, . ■ ---  dC,.;,, 

It  is  an  individui  i— r< 

expi-e.-^sion  beyond  qiic.stion,  but  it  will  b”'  '' 
hard  ,'oi-  many  to  believe  that  the  com 'Ik  i”'*’' 
poser  wrote  it,  because  it  was  the  voic  rie'y  at 
1 impulse  ci-y  [|»  foul 


Us  harmonization 
signed  1o  pain  the  ear 


--  --  ..**w  *.inj  voic  pic 
of  an\  oesthetic  or  emotional 


well. 


thiiig.s 

ground 


/f 


within  liini  for  utterance.  Somui  M 
s ill  it  might  be  explained  on  th. 
that  it  -a-as  designed  as  an  ex  H' 
pi-es.sion  of  a sequence  of  scenes,  incident' 
or  feelings— in  other  words,  that  ' 

lia.sed  on  external  or 


it 


(ion; 
im  1 o 


extra-musical 


;l\ii)!ian 


i,  on  a programme  of  some  sort;  but 
— ■ till-  ’ *■  • 


■I* 


explanation  be  adopted’ a"nd''^*' 
until  the  progi-amnie  is  .supplied  it  must 
Ica\  e tile  mind  of  the  normal  listener  in  a il? 
maze.  The  second  movt 
abruptly  in  the  middle 


^esterciay^s  Symphonies- 
bism  in  Music. 


-Cli- 


- of  a theme,  leaving 
sense  and  fancy  painfully 
if  Cowpei-  had  written  • 


vement  breaks  off 
theme,  leaving 

suspended— as 


'J’here  was  a pretty  even  division  of  iu- 
Itrcsv  in  tin-  two  orc-Uo.iir,i-al  conceri.s 
given  yesVei’day  at  tern  ion  iiy  the  PliiUiar- 
iiioiiiv  and  Byninluni.i-  sovi eties.  tlie  foTinci 
in  t'aniegie.  the  latler  in  Aeolian  Hall, 
and  audiences  wliu-h  sei-nied  aboiit  equal 
ill  niiinbers  attended  the  two.  .NTeither 
concert.  however,  appeared  tc  have 
aroused  a large  measure  ol  public  cii- 
liosity.  The  Pliilliai-monic  S-ociety’s  pro- 
gramme was  obviously  ai-ranged.  to  make 
a,  serious  appeal  in  its  ursL  iiall  anti  a 
populai-  one  in  its  second,  and  in  eacii 
section  Uierc  was  music  \i-iiieh  iiad  been 
heard  lu  re  l eccntll . The  overtui-e  to 
Mozart's  "Co.si  •,aii  intt"”  and  Beetho- 
ven's "Pastoral  " symphony  had  occupied 
places  on  Philhai  nio  lie  sclicmes.  and 


''.\bseiK-e  of  occupation  i.s  not  rest. . i 

A mind  quite  vacant  is  a" t ''BA 

and  stopped  there.  It  is  daily  becoming'L  - 
plainer  that  we  have  not  only  impression-lii  ier  ’ 
i.sts  in  music-  but  cubists  also.  H.  E.  l<.  q ; Bin 


THE  NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY.' 


A New  Work  by  Jean  Sibelius  Playedb 
for  the  First  Time. 


Mr.  Dami-o.scli- prefaced  his  perfoniiani-c  p 
of  Jean  Sibeliivs’s  new.  symphony  at  the ), 
Xew  Vork  S.vniphony  Society.’s  conccrti 
yesterday  aftmnoon  with  a brief  state-j,  „pi,c 
A.  4.1.^  'rtf  Q wnminCT.  TIcit  m ic 


iiient  in  tlie  nature  of  a waniing.  He 
was  pei-roi-ming  Hie  symphony  for  tlie 


■ I 


/ 


Wagner's  "Tristan  und  Isolde”  was 


.l.iszt's  second  pianoforte  concerto,  liicli 
was  played  yesterday  by  Mr.  Rudolliji 
Gaiiz,  had  previously  lieeii  played  at  a 
concert  of  the  S;  nipliony  Society  liy  ilr. 
-Max  Panel-.  M hal  reniained  as  a new 
contribiitioii  to  the  season's  niiisLc  ivas  a 
tianscription  for  strings  by  A.  M aitei 
Kramer  of  an  organ  piece  entitled 
•■Vision.''  b"  Rheinbcrger;- another  traiis- 
sci-iptioii,  by  Victor  Herbert,  of  Rubin- 
stein's pianoforte  composition.  "Kaniiiie- 
noi-Ostrow."  Xo.  2'2,  and  an  ".American, 
Festival  iiierture,"  composed  by  Leo 
Schulz,  pi-iiicipal  of  the  orchestra  s vio- 


repeated  at 


the 


Metropolitan  Opera  | loiicello  players,  for  pei-Corniaiice  at  the 


H i-  i, 


J'  ^.  3 


YESTERDAY  AT  THE  OPERA. 


uu 


111  (Ik** 


The  yi.-ropolil.in  (loei-a 
c owd'-ii  twice  yesieidn.i.  In  the  attei-. 
no.ni  .Massenel's  ".Manon"'  was  performed,, 
with  Miss  Farrar  in  t.i"  tide  role  and  Mr., 
(■  .USD  as  the  unfoi-iiiiiate  lover,  Be.s  | 
(jui:--  nalui-Hlly  Mr.  Toscanini, 
conducted  and  the  audience  was  mo.st  eo- 
tl.usia.-^rc.  In  the  evening  the  opera  was 
Poiichielliis  "La  Gioconda."  with  a ca.«l 
which  deliahted  ihe  large  assembly. 

Mine,  Dostiiin  as  l.a  (locoiida.  .Mme. 
.VI  ■ Lzeiiauer  as  l.aiirn.  Mr.  -Marlin  a.s 
.Ml.  .Vniato  as  Ha,,i/uhas  and  Mr.  de 
viegorol.a  as  Alri.ip  fprmed  a good  aei-vice- 
abTe  <-ombiiiatlon.  singing  with  devotion 
and  soii-it.  .Mr.  Polacco  occupied  the  con- 
dncioi's  chair  and  demon.?trated  quite 
clear!'  Ilia;  his  sltill  entitled  ,liim  to  the 
CO-  .’  tP,  aopro'  al  of  the  audience. 


MR.  GARDNER’S  RECITAL 


A Young  Violinist  of  American  Train- 
ing Makes  His  First  Appearance, 
The  violin  recital  of  Jlr.  Samuel  Gard- 
ner in  Kuraford  Hall  last  evening  had  an 
interest  something  greater  than  the  young 
Ilian’s  playing,  which  was  admirable 
artistic,  denoting  talent  of  no  mean  order. 
Mr.  Gardner  is  .just  emerging  from  the 
status  of  a pupil  into  tiiat  of  an  artist, 
and  the  fact  is  of  mure  than  passing 
eignificence  that  he  has  had  all  of  his 
artistic  training  here.  "W  hat  he  still 
needs  is  artistic  maturity  an  da  deeper 
penetration  of  .feeling;  matters  which 
,6ught  to  come  to  a young  man  so  soundly 


House  last  evening.  The  attitude  of 
the  public  toward  this  work  is  most 
encouraging.  When  it  was  first  per- 
formed in  this  city  a newspaper  an-, 
iiounced  that  it  was  the  end  of  "the 
Wagner  craze.”  And  indeed  there  was 
a long  period  in  which  only  the  most 
devoted  adherents  of  the  great  master 
would  yield  themselves  to  the  magic 
spell  of  this  marvellous  creation.  Others 
confessed  their  devotion  to  the  early 
works  and  some  were  willing  to  accept 
with  composure  later  ones,  but  they 
halted  before  "Tristan  und  Isolde.” 

Now  the  music  drama  is  actually 
more  popular  here  than  “Die  Meister- 
singer  " Nor  can  we  say,  as  once  was 
.said  of  the  vogue  of  ''Carmen,"  that 
it  is  due  to  the  genius  of  one  woman. 
When  Mme.  Gadski  sings  Isolde  the 
house  is  full,  .iust  as  it  was  last  evening 
when  she  -was  at  home  and  Mme.  Frem- 
stad  was  the  impersonator  of  the  Irisli 
i princess.  No.  the  -work  had  its  day  of 
1 victory  in  this  town  wiien  Nordica 
i and  Lehmann  sang  Isolde  and  Jean  de 
'iReszke  made  of  Tristan  the  revelation 
1 of  a new  gospel  of  vocal  declamation. 

' It  would  not  be  going  loo  fai  to  say 
that  the  great  Polish  tenor  revolution. 
ized  what  wag  called  Wagner  singing 
His  method  of  delivering  the  song  speech 
of'  the  music  drama  was  with-in  its  lim- 
j Us  a creation.  -\t  first  it  bitterly 

opposed  in  Germany,  on  the  ground  that 
> it  was  lacking  in  Teutonic  virility;  that 
jit  was  French;  that  it  was  too  sweet. 

I But  evei'.v  one  has  t’ne  seed  now.  All  the] 
i German  tenors  are  trying  really  to  sing| 
I Tristan,  not  to  declaim  the  pai  t. 

When  Jacques  L'rlus  broke  down  in 
the  role  on  the  occasion  of  his  debut 
here  it  was  clear  that  he  was  one  of  the 
Idsciples  of  De  Reszke.  Last  night  he 
I was  heard  again  in  the  opera  and  it  was 
' more  convincingly  shown  that  it  was  his 
i ambition  to  give  full  musical  beauty  to 
the  sensuous  phrases  of  the  melody  al- 
lotted to  the  tenor  up  to  the  time  of  the 
scene  of  delirium.  Mr.  Urhis  has  not  a 
verv  sensuous  voice,  nor  has  he  a con- 


st. Louis  exposition  of  1904 
At  the  concert  of  the  Symphony  So- 
ciety -Ml.  Walter  Damrosch  gave  the  first 
half  of  the  programme  to  Mozart  and 
the  second  half  to  tlie  latest  millions . 
X'o.  I.  ill  ininoi-.  by  .lean  Sihelius.  a 


ovelty  lu  .Xinerican  concert  room-s.  The 
.Mozart  number.s  con-sisted  of  some  of 
the  music  composed  for  a ballet  called 
"Les  Petits  Riens,"  and  the  violin  con- 
certon  in  K ll.at,  the  solo  part  played  by 
-Mr.  .Vi-thui-  Hartmann.  This  concerto^ 
had  a Ready  had  two  hearings  in  New! 
York  this  season,  one  by  Miss  Greta 
Schlosser.  the  other  by  Louis  Persinger. 
Mr.  Hartmann  played  it  smoothly,  but 


fir.st  time  in  America,  he  said,  as  a duly 
because  !L  was  the  last  word  in  symplio- 
uic  composition  of  a man  who  had  pievi- 
ously  made  a ->-e.-Ognized  place.  -\nd  i' 
any  did  not  like  'it,  or  lilted  it  oiiI.'  ii 
parts,  they  w'ore  to  remen-iber  this  fact. 

The  s'lnphony,  -when  -t  was  liea;  d 
seemed  to  .ii'-.stify  Jlr.  Damrosch's  stat^ 
ment.  and  the  opinion  he  added  tliat  i 
was  the  work  of  a man  '-  tired  o'f  the  mu 
sit-al  effects  of  th-e  past,  or  of  what  hav 
hitherto  been  conside-ied  such  ; aiS' 
that  it  embodied  the  most  extraoi-diiiar; 
ideas  of  symphonic  development  that  eve 
he  had  keen. 

Tlpe  s'-mpliony  certainly  - .vignifies 
sudden  departure  of  its  composer  fioi 
all  his  previous  musical  ideal.-^,  as  ibe 
have  been  made  kno-n-n  in  the  T.-orks  Vatl 
erto  performed  in  New  'fork.  It  -s  a fe 
weeks  since"  the  Boston  S.vmpiioay  .0 
rhestra  played  his  first  symphony  here 
.strong,  sinewy,  gloomy  musie,  showii 
a stron.g,  imaginative  flow,  a rich,  even 
a harsh,  expressiveness;  "and  certain 
no  doubt  in  his  ow-ri  mind  as  to  what 
meant. 

This  new  symphony^  seem.s  hemmed 
• with  doubts  of  the  composer's  own  ra 
ing.  uncertainties,  half-hearted  atteinp 
beginnings’ without  issue.  His  themos  £ 
generally  lo-ng  and  diffuse,  though  Ui 


ill  hi 
s lived 


■Ur.  i-jarimaim  pm-cu  — • soiTTetirn'es  have  character.  One  t''' 

without  the  marked  distinction  of  style  strangely  resembles  the  pastoral  theu  ■ 
which  it  invites  and  which  makes  a rej  ‘n  Berlioz's  ^ ; 

rival  of  the  old-fashioned  concertos  soj  they  ate  oeveippeu  -wi . 


Damroscii  four  years  ago  and  has  been 
repeated  .since  then.  It  was  composed 
in  IMS,  when  -Mozart,  then  twenty-two 
years  old.  made  his  memorable  visit  to 
Paris.  The  music  was  lost  to  the  world 

for  nearly  a century-''irrecoverahly 


movements— they  simply-  expire, 
candle  blown  out.  or,  as  Mr.  Ma.xson  s< ; 
in  his  pi-ogi-amme  note,  like  a soap  b' 
ble.  pricked.  There  are  few  attempts  > 

build  up  in.strumental  effects  l n e 

strumrutaticn  is  very  light  and  liansp 
ent.  The  themes  are  often  pi-escnted  i 
imitation  by  one  and  another  elmn.  w ^ 


lui  iica.  - ^ , luiii-ai.on  py  one  ana  auuu*'-.  , 

lost”  wrote  Mozart's  biographer.  Jahn--  gg  a hannenic  background  as  to  g _ 

oSil  effect  of  barrenne.ss.  Biting  oi- 


ougiit  lo  eouio  uu  Cl  

"musical  and  so  evidently  gifted  IRs 
playing  is  marked  by  an  unusiiuUy  tbli 


^i'ei  ‘'HcIi  ' tone,''eregani-e  and  energy  of 
bowing  and  preci.sion  of  technlciue  in  the 
p-ft  hand.  Tnere  is  something  solid  aiici 
Kubslaiitial  in  his  poi-foi-mance,  a sy-iisc  of 
form  and  ymmetiy  and  of  phrasing.  It 
is  interesting,  and  it  w-ill  be  still  more  so 
whim  he  ha.s  freed  himself  from  his 
present  emotional  lini'tations. 


very  sensuous  voice,  no.  miration.  R 

siinimate  vocal  art,  yet  ins  I nstan  has. 
a definite  musical  and  therefore  dra- 


but  the  score  was.found  in  the  library  of 
the  -!.t-adfmie  in  1873.  and  George  Gohler  ^ 
made  an  arrangement  of  H for 
purposes  which  w-as  published  in  ' ' 

As  music  by  so  great  .a  mastei  it  is  o 
little  moment,  but  there  is  enough  o 
blithe  c-iiarm  in  it  to  justify  the 
sional  performance  of  it  at  a concer  o 
the  popular  order. 

The  symp’nony  by  Sibelius  is  so  s g 
lar  a work  that  Mr.  Damrosch  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  preface  '‘s  per- 
formance with  some  remarks  setting 
forth  the  fact  that  it  was  music  o .i 
anomalous  character  and  protesting  tha 
tlie  fact  of  its  performance  must  not  e 
accepted  as  an  expression  of  opinion  on 
ids  part  concerning  the  ment  of  the  com- 
position in  whole  or  in  part.  He  hao 
placed  it  upon  the  programme  only  bej 
cause  he  considered  it  a duty  towai 
distinguished  musician  whose  other  beau- 
tiful and  important  -works  had  won  a'  - 
was  an  ingenious  apologia 


nanc^Ti^the  leading  of  these  open  voi  a| 

the  composer  is  unconrerned  aoc  - 

There  are  otlier  ” modoi-n  ,bne<;-=  I 
" Whole-tone  scale.”  The  -Mib.stance  f 
these  four  movements  is  i hapsodi  ^ 
The  second  movement  begins 
more  coherently  -w-ith  the 
scherzo;  in  a rhythmically  stiiking  th 
for  the  oboe,  but  the  mists  soon  ^at 
around  it.  In  the  third  . 

and  eloquent,  passage  of  a 'wn'ajJ  ,1 
minate  character,  but  it,  a’ 

makes  no  sign.  " Tho  -work  leaves  an  . 
pre,=kicn  on  a first  hearing  of  someti  g ^ 
vague,  sltadowy.  elusive,  not  to  sav 
consequential.  "Whether  it 
realization  of  a more 
than  was  to  be  lieard  m u d 

haps  greater  familiarity  with  it 

‘^*'vi',-°*Vvthur  Hartmann,  a ' iflinist  ^ 
has  benr-neard  ih  ' .tTtr*Voi-K-.  bbl 
c-enily,  played  Mozart's  boneerto  fot 
lin  ill  K flat  with  taste  and  skill.  b» 
Myle  rather  limited  and  « . 


bi 


lllllll*  II'*  I , 

yond' what 'the  eharaetei-  of  ' „ 

He  played  with  em'bb'  nu  ^ 


' malic  value.  | 

I In  all  that  lie  did  last  night  tlieie 
!was  an  inlelli.gent  purpose,  and  h.s  im- 
personation was  marked  by  iiiany  intei  - ^ 
csling  and  significant  details  ol  action  j 


and  served  Us  purpose  in  invoking  cun. 
ositv  and  no  doubt  helping  some  few, 
score  ot  listeners  to  make  up  their  mmd^ 
lliat  the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  aPd 
plaud  after  each  of  the  four  movements.; 

for  the  rest,  tlie  music  was  little  short 
of  irritating  to  all  who  have  not  mace 
it  a point  to  sec  beauty  .and  significance' 


fluired.  He  played  witn  ‘ 'i' ' ''”  i 
tion  and  with  a lone  •xonw'svb-'t 
but  not  unploasing  m d"®’'ty.  ' 'w 

gi  amive  began  with  ‘bb  b.|' ^ . 

" T,es  Petits  Riens,  by  Mozait.  tna 
nami-osob  was  the  first  to  pla> 

Yxii-k  a few  years  afo 


ki^loinp  .'-•rimt'  romarkaljle  scoring, 
r'sho’ws  file  new  oriig'inaliiy 


! brilliantl.v. 


■which 
of  Sibeliua 


27 


IS  INTERESTING!  ; 


The  composiHou  is  of  great  technical 
excellence,  buf  this  will  not  deeply  con- 
cern the  geners!  public.  On  the  oUier 
hand  the  work  oiiglir  to  grow  in  fa\  or. 
It  is  powerfully  individual,  it  has  the 
grip  of  large  thought.s  expre.ssed  in  a 
'.  i.gorously  per.sonal  idiom,  it  ha?  nobil- 
it.v  of  st.vie  and  it  paints  mood?  in  deep 
toned  colors.  The  s.vtnphon^-  was 
pla.ved  sufRcient'y  well  to  discio.sf  to 


'j  o novelties  were  producy*  tft  tlie 
■rt  siral  concerts  of  yesteiVa-y  after- 
^«cl  One  was  the  Ameriiyn  festival 
'•v-'ure  of  IjCO  .Schulz.  the/'^H  known 
ffll,  which  was  the  flna/ number  on 
•y.rogramme  of  the  Philharmonic  So-  the  hearer  the  e.xtraordiuary  ohaj-acte 


At  Aeotfh'n  Hal!  the  Xew  York  Plec- 
trum  Orchestra,-  under  the  direction  of 
valentine  Abt,  gave  its  fourth  concert 
jT  he  soloists  were  H.  Bracken  Dye.  organl 
Pafemina.  tenor;  Amedeo  de 
f-ihppis.  mandolinlst,  and  kfiss  Wilma 
il  uUgren-t  1 1 1 Iberg.  accompanist 
j At  Rumford  ]-la:lI  How'ard  Brotkwai 
piaiii.st.  and  Rudtvig.  Jraruni,  violinist 
g^ave  the  last  of  their  ensemble  concerts' 

The  prograninip  included  BeethoveiT.s 
sonata  for  violin  and  iiiano,  op.  IXJ  .\ 
minor;  Dvorak'.s  sonatina,  op.  J0f~  ’n 
inajor,  and  Richard  Straussks  sonata'  for 
violin  and  piano. 

Miss  Dorothy  Toye,  a singer,  who  sing?  i - - - 
both  tenor  and  soprano,  gave  a concert  ! achievements.  These  hopes  have  not  been 
at  thf*  ^.lfinsrc»  T'l-i£.Q4r*A  . 


! 


Sunday  Com-erts.j^ ^ 

A new  symphony  by  Sibelius  was  played 
at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  by  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra.  Sibelius 
is  Finland’s  chief  composer,  whose  excel- 
lent ‘'Finlandia,”  “Kalevala.”  and  other 
early  works  aroused  great  hopes  of  future 


at  Carnegie  Hall, 
rlh  symphon.v 


f|fou 


<1  ij'oser  Jan 


The  other  w'as 
of  the  ’Finnish 
Sibelius,  ■w'ljich  had  its 


|of  its  melodic  .and  harmonic  ideas  and 
ilie  masterly  .skil!  w-itli  which  they  were: 
placed  in  the  beautiful  orche.stration. 

The  other  numbers  on  the  Symi>houy  ! 
.Society's  prdgram.nic  were  the  ballet  ■ 
music  of  Mozart,  “i^etits  Rien.=.”  and 
the  .same  master's  K flat  concerto  for 
violin  tolerably  played  by  Arthur 
Hartmann.  Tiie  Phillic.rmouic  pro- 
gramme  began  with  the  oveihui-c  to; 


'Iperformance  in  this  country  at  the 
li'i't  of  the  Symphony  Society  at 
:4an  Hall.  The  perlormances  of  the 
;|compositions  conflicted  and  the 
^!j  musician  was  tlie  sufferer  because 
flymphony  was  a work  of  mom  am-  ; Mozart’s  opera  ‘‘Co.si  fan  Tutte,”  Beet-  j 
ps  proportions  tlian  his.  i'oven.s  “X^astorar’  .symiihonv',  Rhein-! 

elius  is  known  in  tliis  city  by  sev-  berger  -■  Vision  orcliestrated  bj-  Wal-  j 
nteresting  works,  to  wit,  his  “Fin-  ter  Kramer,  Rubinstein'.?  “Kammenoi  1 
1,”  his  violin  concerto,  introduced  JOstrov  orche-strated  by  Victor  HerXiert.  I 


fostered  by  recent  works,  while  tlie  new 
symphouy  completely  dashes  them  to  piecr 
It  is  Sioelius's  fourth  work  of  its  class, 
and  had  its  first  performance  Iti  l!dl  at 
Helsingfors.  Walter  Dainrosoh,  in  his  pre- 


jraude  Powell,  and  his  first  sym- 
The  latest  disclosure  of  his 
. had  its  first  hearing  in  Helsing- 
s-in  1911  and  -was  afterward  played 
j|  Weingartner  in  VTenna  and  at 
I : Birmingham  festival  of  last  Octo- 
i-ilt  seems  that  when  the  wohk  was 
led  to  the  Britons  it  greatly  puz- 
ost  of  them.  Mr.  Damrosch,  ad- 
ng  yesterday’s  audience,  said  that 
ips  no  one  w'ould  wish  to  hear  the 
Josition  again,  hut  that  it  was  a 
||ictor’s  duty  to  let  the  latest  com- 
|(on  of  an  important  master  be 
at  least  once. 

Damrosch  can  rest  easy.  The 
rjhony  will  he  heard  again,  for  the 
is  rapidly  passing  when  music  lov- 
re  frightened  by  new  harmonic 
; ssions  and  pages  of  sheer  harsh - 
Sibelius  has  parted  company' 

. himself.  In  his  first  symphony  he 
t)  ed  no  great  sympathy  with  the 
lated  chords  and  the  marrow 
ting  melody  which  plays  so  large  a 
in  the  newest  music.  But  he  has 
hp  the  futurists.  He  is  as  frankly 
B.'jnant  a«  the  worst  of  them.  He 
swallowed  the  whole  tone  scale,  the 
Inted  sequences,  the  chord  of  the 
i|r  second,  the  flattened  supertonic 
ill  the  Chinese  horrors  of  the  for- 
-n  fifths. 

t the  symphony  is  a note'worthy 
losition.  It  has  elemental  imagina- 
courag«  of  utterance,  fearlessness 
yle.  It  is  no  mere  jumble  of  sur- 
s.  hut  a consistently  planned  and 
erfiiily  executed  W'ork.  The  themes  i 
unusual,  remote,  solitary,  but  im- 
ively  thought;  sometimes  almost 
uth.  The  hannonies  chafe  and  fret 
igh  many  pages,  and  only  occa- 
lly  do  they'  fall  into  the  restful 
aces  of  the  ancient  day'.  Yet  some 
I'S,  especially  such  as  that  given  out 
1C  cello  near  the  beginning  of  the 
movement,  and  that  of  the  violins 
u-  finale,  do  not  lie  far  from  fa- 
r methods  of  mu.sical  speech,  nor  do 
omments  of  the  instrumental  coun- 
)int,  where  that  is  used,  befog  the 
of  the  hearer. 

the  contrary  the  .symphony  is 
ly  WTilten  and  its  thought  nicely 
I iced.  Its  chords  are  exquisitely 
buted.  Us  instrumentation  Is  mar- 
Ijusly  pure  and  transparent, jeand 
h(Ie  all  the.  work  has  much  to isay. 
truly  characteristic 'delineation 
lood.s  and  scenic  background.s  be- 
ti|ng  to  the  wonderful  northern  land 
•Inch  the  compo.ser  lives.  In  the 
movement  the  proclamation  of  the 
ant  nature  is  made  with  tre- 
i^do'i.s  .elorpience,  yet  the  melody 
harmonies  almost  raise  the  siis- 
n tlial  Russia’s  far  eastern  Mon- 
have  .swept  westward  and  invaded 
(ind. 

le  work  is  in  four  movements,  the 
marked  tempo  molto  moderate, 
d adagio,  the  second  allegro  mnllo 
ce,  the  third  il  tempo  largo  and  the 
111  allegro.  The  first  leading  idea 
I lie  first  inovemeiit  is  the  'cello 
Vie  befor'-  mentioned  and  the  con- 
ing Ihooglil  Is  supplied  by  a siic- 
flgtire  ghen  by  clarinet  and  oboe. 
i.  rlevelojiiiienl  i.s  quite  free,  the 
fc  ,,ia  form  i.s  not  ti.sed ; but  the  evolii- 
i i.s  straightforward  and  logioal.  The 
■nieni  ends  abru|>tly  wittioui  any 
or  tl'.-  < '.nventional  final  olintax. 

• ■ .second  nioveinent  senes  in  |jp,| 
cchei  zo  .s  nd  it  is  fascinating.  There 
I wo  Ihcines,  th>  .second  ofliclatlug 
<loa.sl  trio,  hut  I here  is-  n„  reliirn 
c lli'pl.  liioiighi  and  till,  iiiovemenl 
a do  opt  ly  ax  I he  first.  The  .slow 

oe  III  - indefinite  in  xhapr.  l,ut 
o'  bctioUfnl  iiiatniinental  and  har- 
ie  UTtiiioeiii  of  i!k  Iuo  Uietnes,  one 
i h-.  wood  wind  and  ilie  ntlier 


Liszt's  -V  m.ajor  piano  concerto  played! 
by  Rudolf  Ganz  and  Mr.  Schulz’s  over-  | 
lure  already  monlioned,  | 

A JOINT  SONATA  RECITAL 


Messrs.  Barrere  and  Console  in  Mu-^ 
sic  for  Flute  and  Piano.  | 

. There  was  an  unusual  charm  in  the  j 
■■  .loint  .sonata,  recital  ” of  flute  and  piano 
music  given  last  evening'  in  the  BelasCo 
Theatre  by  George  Barrere  and  Ernesto 
Consolo.,  i'et  it  -was  evident  that  in  the 
hands  of  players  less  skilled  than  these 
two  admirable  artists  the  results  wobld 
have  been  ver.y  different— much  more 
inonoton'ous  and  miieh  more'  tiresome. 
'I'hey  played  a sonata  in  .\  by  Bach.  Schu- 
bert's ’'.Introduction  et  Variation.s  Con- 
certantes."  Qp.  KiO,  and  a sona,la  by  Ga- 
1 briel  Rieriie.  Bach’s  sonata,  with  ail  the 
I lightness  and  grace  that  are  adapted  for 
I the  flufe,  has  yet  the  unm'istakable  rich- 
ness of  content  and  fullness  of  contra- 
puntal structure  that  are  his.  iUr.  Bar- 
..refe’s  delightful  pl.aying  of  the  flute  part, 
jof  limpid  fluency  and  exquisite  phrasing, 
was  matched  by  Mr.  Con.solo’s  crisp  deliv- 
lery  of  the  part  originally  intended  for 
the  harpsichord,  which  he  jdayed  in  a 
style  appropriate  to  it,  especially  in  the 
contrast  of  loud  and  soft,  or  " echo  ” ef- 
fects. -Of  which  the  ei,ghteeiith  century 
was  so  fond. 

Schubert's  set  of  variations  is  among 
the  several  that  he  wrote  for  instruniems 
based  on  the  me.jdy  of  one,  or  another  of 
his- songs.  This  is  based  on  the  son.g 
■'  ’1  rbek  ne  Bliimen.”  He  was  an  ingenious 
wi'Her  of  variations  of  a sort  that  i.s  now 
rather  - left  behind.  Tliere  are  many  in 
this  set.  a few  of  wliieli  niiglit  have  been 
left  out.  for  they  ver,ge  on  the  common- 
place. But  as  a whole  they  have  a half- 
faded  chann,  such  as  Debussy  rudely 
Icompared  (speaking-  of  other  compo.xiUoiis 
lOf  Schubert)  to  old  maids’  bits  of  lace 
tucked  away  in' a bureau  dr.awer  in  lav- 
ender. They  were  pleasant  to  hear, 
played  with  so  much  arUstjo  skill. 

, PHILHARMOi^SOCIETY. 

Beethoven's  Pastoral 'Symphony  and 
Schulz's  American  Overture  Played. 

'I'he  pragrainnie  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  yestorday  atteinoon  in  Carnegie 
Hall  was  popiilar  in  its  nature,  .although 
it  included  Beethoven's  I’astoral  Sym- 
lihoiiy.  Tlie  proceedings  of  tlie  afternoon 
began  w ith  the  oi'erture  of  “ Cost  Pan 
'rutte,''  >111011  is  not  often  heard  in  the 
c.»ncert  halls.  The  Beethoven  s.vmpliony 
preceded  the  intermission,  after  which 
several  humbers  were  performed. 

Fir.st  there  was  Rheinberger’s  “Vision,” 
an  inconsequential  organ  piece,  which 
has  been  a i ranged  for  orchestra  by  A. 
Waller  Kramer;  then  Victor  Herbert's 
.very  clever  orchestral  transcription  of 
‘Rubinstein’S  tuneful  twentv-second  Kam- 
ennoi-Ostrow  portrait;  then  Liszt's  A 
ma.ior  concerto  for  piano,  played  ex- 
[trcmely  well  by  Vlr,  Ganz.  Sometimes  it 
‘.sceinx  as  if  this  work  were  heard  rather 
often  ill  Xew  York.. 

I''inall.v  the  oi'clicstrii.  Leo  Schulz  coii- 
diictiiig.  gave  a iierl'orma  lice  ol'  .Mr. 
jSchiilz’s  ''American  'i''e.stiviil  Overture,” 
written  for  and  played  .it  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  of  Ifld-t.  There  i.x  .a  reminis- 
tcenee  of  "Yankee  Doodle”  in  lhi.s  over- 
ture, hut  the  tone  is  arranged  in  so  sol- 
tmii  a fashion  that  it  loses  its  original 
eharacter  and  becomes  almost  unrecog- 
Tiiiable.  Othei"wlsc  there  is  notliing  spe- 
cificall.''-  American  In  flic  ihake-iip  of  the 
liiece,  which  is  very  long,  and  in  which 
themes  are  repeated  to  a tiresome  de- 
cree. 

YSAYE  AT  METROPOLITAN, 

Dc  Pasquale  and  Jorn  Also  Heard — 
Three  Other  Concerts. 

Sevei-.al  concerts  were  offered  to  the  coii- 
cerlgocr  last,  evening.' . ,U  tlie  Metropnli- 
taii  'Opera.  House  Eugen  V.sayo  pla.ved. 
His  programmed  iiiinilicrs  were  I’.riicirs 
Second  coiu-iM'to  and  l.alo's  “Symphonic 
E.spagiiolc.  " Aline,  liernice  de  I’asqiiale 
sane  the,  I’olonaisc  from  '.Mignoii.’  in 
English.  Slie  also  sans  th"  “('harming 
Bird”  all-  from  “"I'lie  I’earl  of  Hrazil.” 
Mr.  Jbrn  sang  the  wall  kiio'i'ti  tenor  airs 


|at  the  Eltinge  Theatre.  She  was  .nssieted 

CITY  CONCERT  A SUCCESS. 

.Hundreds  Turned  Away  from  First  j liminary  remarks,  led  the  audience  to  ex- 
of  Series  st  Normal  College.  , pec*,  to  hear  "the  last  word”  in  symphonic 
Tlic  first  of  a so'ies  of  sixt.i -tin  i-i-  free  composition;  yet  from  the  points  of  view  of 
orchestral  (.onc<-i"..x  to  1»-  given  in  tlio  dif-  i uni-alled-for  cacophony  and  noise  it  proved 

to  be  mild  as  a zephyr  compared  with  the 
March  blasts  of  Schdnberg  and  Scriabine. 
What  the  official  commentator  referred  to 
as  "a  rude  attack  on  the  brasses”  m Hie- 
beginning  proved  to  be  quite  moderate  and 
agreeable.  There  are  other  agreeable  epi- 
sodes. here  and  there,  but.  as  a whole.  the‘ 
new  symphony  is  simply  dull  and  devoid  of 
any  kind  of  interest.  The  dictionary  de- 
fines balderdash  as  “words  jumbied  together 
1 without  sense,  taste,  or  judgment,”  and  this 
definition  suits  the  new  Sibelius  score  ex- 
lactly.  It  is  as  inconsequential  as  the  rav- 
ings of  a drunken  man.  One  prominent 
'musician  pronounced  it  a "Trottelei.”  One 


lereiit  iniib.in.g.s  of  the  Dcparinicnt  oi 
Education,  for  wbii-h  he  Board  of  .-\hlcr- 
mon  and  the  Boanl  of  E.stiiiialc  appro- 
priated -jnu.oiin,  was  heard  ye.slerda.i'  aft- 
eriioon  by  more  than  jieople  in  llic 

auditorium  at  the  .Noimal  College,  Rarli 
Avenue  anti  .Sixt.\ -eighth  Street.  ; 

Hundreds  ol  persons  were  turned  aii'a;.'.  I 
Preceding  the  mn.-ieal , prograninie.  B-.n-J 
ongh  President  A-IeAnc-iiy  imiised  tin-  idea 
of  thus  utilizing  the  n-anv  einptv  .seliool 
auclitoriuins  and  gave  due  credit'  fin-  tlie 
movement  to  Prof.  Henry  T.  Fleck  of  the 
college.  President  Mc.-Vneny  helped  to  ob- 
tain the  appro)iriation. 

The  orchestra  wa.s  made  up  from  the 
Aletropolitaii  Opera  Hou.se  and  Daiiirofieh 
orgaiiiz.Ttion.s,  'I’here  were  selections  li.v 
.Ubert  Von  Doenhofl.  Signor  Cair.iianari, 
and  Maurice  Kauffman. 


MK. 


YSAYE  PLAYS  AGAIN. 


jof  its  trails  may  claim  originality;  each  of 
.the  movements  ends  very  softly,  but  this 

Violinist  Is  Soloist  fo^Third  Time  I'T  'I®*"® 

(•b  Tvr  -‘■■‘Hrcl  Time  a ond  and  third  sections  end  as  if  the  com- 

Mr  V “®J^etropolitan.  jposer  had  fallen  asleep  over  his  task.  The 

tho  o Pla,yed  last  night  a1  isymphony  did  not  deserve  a performance. 

Hon  - ...  ^feVopoIltan  Opera  Altogether,  yesterday's  programme  was  the 

se,  a ''  dc  -Ir.  Carl  J-orn  and  Mme.  poorest  Mr.  Damrosch  has  ever  made  the 

Bernice  de  Pasquali  were  the  artists  fro'.'Ti  Finnish  balderdash  being  precvled  by  two! 

the  opera  company.  The  mere  fact  that  c^rly  works  of  Mo.zart.  in  which  there  is 
die  has  appeared  twice  before  at  these  con-  hardly  a trace  of  tjiat  great  man’s  genius-' 
|Cf.rts  did  not  lessen  the  size  of  the  audi-  .the  ballqt  music  from  “Les  petits  riens  ” 

.f-nr'o  ffAi"  it  J i-.,  ..  I - * 


if 

i 

o; 


\s . 

R.' 

s' 


'-n  e or  it  overflowed  into  the  orchestra  and  the  fourth  violin  concerto.  The  concerto  1 

oil.  T-l  o nlQg'’r>/^  _ i 


pit.  He  played  Bruch’s  G minor  concerto- 
an  old  friend  to  his  audiences—  and  Lalo’s 
Symphonic  Espagnole. 

Air.  Jorn  sang  the  Oh,  Paradiso,  from 
"L’Africaiiie,”  and  -the  dramatic  aria  from 
"I  Pagliacci.”  The  latter  he  had  to  re- 


was  played  by  Arthur  Hartmann,  with  love 
lly  tone  and  much  taste ; but  why  waste  time 
on  such  things? 

At  Carnegie  Hall  Moza^Cs  name  was  also 
the  first  on  the  programme.  The  Philhar- 
monic orchestra  played  his  overture  to 


, ,,  lu  re-  ..V-,-...  j-iojcu  uieriure  lo 

hr  irut's? 

audience  in  an  enthusiastic  mood  by  sing  concerts.  The  symphony, 

Iiig  David’.s  "('harrnant  Oiseau,”  a part  of  i “Pastoral,”  has  also  appeared 

'vliicli  she  repealed  in  answer  to  the  "’*thin  the  last  few  weeks  on  the  Philhar- 
' so.  monic  programme,  but  it  is  always  enjoy- 

■ .Mi-xS  L)orOth\  'lo\dS  \^(XM1  1 riilx.x  able  when  played  so  admirably  as  it  was 

yesterday  by  Mr.  Stransky  and  bis  men. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Ganz,  the  well-known  pian- 
ist, gave  a,  brilliant  performance  of  Liszt’s 


I f 


Hnt^i'tdin  .Audience  at  ih; 
Hliinve  Theatre. 


Mis.v  htiratliy  'ro\ e.  svho  ki 

Ihe  Kltlrii^e  'Plipatre  laat  iiixlit,  is  a phe- 


second  piano  concerto.  While  less  spon- 
taneous, perhaps,  than  the  first,  it  is  brim- 
ming with  melody  and  interesting  details. 
,'Id  every  w'ay  the  pianist  brought  out  its 
noinenal  pf*r?:on.  She  sings  hofh  •'^opi'ji no  I 'beauties 

a,nd  ti-nor,  and  due.x  bulb  rmiiarkably  well.!  The  other  numbers  on  the  programme 
Mhe  wa.s  lo  have  appeared  a week  ago.  bur  were  Rheinberger’s  "Vision”  for  organ  ar- 
vvas  indispo.sed,  'I'hcie  wa.s  a good  .sized'  ranged  for  strings  by  A.  Walter  Kramer 
audience  expecii..,g  lo  see  and  hear  almost  iRubinstein’s  "Kamennoi-Ostrow,”  arranged 
anytliing.  Instead  it  saw  iiuite  a channliig  for  orchestra  by  Victor  Herbert,  and  Leo 
young  iMiinaii,  and  heard  a .soprano  voice  Schulz’s  “American  Festival  Overture,” 
of  good  qualil.i  ami  well  trained.  It  also  j conducted  by  the  composer.  Of  both  the 
heard  Miss  Toye  sing  wHh  a rather  less,^  arrangements  it  may  be  said  that  they  were 
perfect  leiior  \olye.  , so  well  done  that  they  seemed  to  have  been 

She  first  sang  the  SiciUana  fi  o.-n  "Cav- j originally  written  as  they  were  heard  yes- 
alleria  Riistlcana’’— the  curtain  was  down  ij  terday.  Mr,  Kramer,  a young  composer  of 
then  just  as  it  should  be— and  there  was  ' promise,  achieved  some  lovely  effects  with 
no  tone  nor  word  that  would  have  given  | the  strings,  especially  With  the  solo  'cello, 
the  sliglnest  idea  that  a woman  was  sing-  Tn  make  the  ending  more  telling,  he  adopt- 
ing. The  biggest  surprise  of  the  evening  cd  a "Lohengrin”  effect  of  the  ethereal 
was  Miss  'I'oye's  natural  voice.  Her  so-  kigh  positions  for  the  violins,  hut  otherwise 
pi  ano  was  iiowerfu!  ami  her  production  of  I Rhelnberger's  melodious  composition  was 
tone  could  not  be  adversel.i'  I'Ommented  ; faithfully  translated.  A'iclor  Herbert’s  ar- 
npon.  l?'he  sang  Dvorak’s  "Als  die  alte  i mugement  of  Rubinstein's  melodious  work 
.Miitler”  ami  Mimfs  aria  from  ”l.a  Bo-, j enthusiastically,  as  it  deserved 

heme”  in  such  a manner  as  to  win  tlie'*^'''  Schulzs  march  is  too  long,  but 

whole  hearted  applause  of  her  audience.  [Otherwise  It  is  well  written  and  effective; 

Just  how  Mi.ss  Tove  Is  able  to  sing  tenor  Schulz  conducted  it  showed 

is  somelhing  only  she  knows,  but  It  was  Philharmonic  has  more  than  one 

...  I ...  . niusiclan  to  fall  back  on  in  case  of  indis- 

iioticeable  that  wlien  singing  in  tins  voice  , . 

Wo,.  . . . . . , position  on  the  part  of  the  conductor-in- 

hPi  diction  was  imperfect  and  her  lech-'  , 

chief. 

niqiie  less  /in-lehed.  Manv  in  tlie  audi-  . , 

, . Lpo  Schulz  also  appeared  in  the  evening 

ence  expre-sseil  llie  opinion  Inal  U was  ....  . . ■ . 

at  the  Kltinge  Theatre  to  assist  the  tenor- 
nnfoidunate  that  she  had  lessened  tlie  ar-  ,u 

listic  value  of  her  soprano  voice  by  coo,.-  ‘ .MetropWi- 

wilii  the  other,  and  (iei>eiuling:  on  the  tan  the  soloists  were  Y saye,  I)e  Pasquali,  and 
I’reak  (•ombinaliun  for  succ'es.'?.  Jorn.  A joint  sonata  recital  was  given  ai  the 

She  was  as.sisted  by  Mr.  Leo  Srlmlx.  Belasco  Theatre  bv  Mr.  Barr^'re  and  Mr. 
■cellisl.  whose  arlistlc  plnyhig  and  win-  i>ie, Orchestra  was  heard 

ning  personalii.i  pul  liiiii  on  ilie  friemtlie.st 

]in  Aeolian  HaU,  while  Howard  Brockway 


lerm.s  witii  Ilie  fiiidie.nce. 


and 

Hall. 


Ludwig  Marum  played  at  Riimfo^ 


\ I . 

WAGNER  AT  THE  OPERA. 


■Miiir.  linilvU.!  sirtt  II  mi*-  \flP> 


Hriiii 
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' Dll'  WaiK'i-  '■  "'‘s  performed  at  thi: 
Metro])olitan  (-oera  1 louse  last  evening: 
when  the  seveiiti  enlh  week  of  the  season 
heKnn.  .Mr.  tJati i-i^asazza  apparently  likes 
to  ohanpe  his  lasta  and  display  the  le- 
sourci'S  o:  ills  coinpan>'.  and  las.  e\  e- 

ninff’s  conibinalion  was  Quite  new.  Mine. 
■Matzenauer.  making:  her  iast  appearance 
for  the  s as.m.  was  again  the  Biiinnh.hlr 
and  Mnio.  iloiner  was  the  Fricko.  but 
Mnie.  tiadski  was  heard  as  Hiefilbuie  for 
the  first  time  this  season.  Indeed  she  has 
been  heard  very  seldom  in  the  role  in 
recent  years.  Vvhen  she  first  came  here! 
she  sang  only  Sieglinde.  and  nOt  the| 
Bru  iinhilrirs. 

Her  impersvsatiun  had  beauty  and  sin 
cerity  to  commend  it,  hut  possibly  more 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  Wolaii  of 
Carl  Braun,  a stalwart,  poweiful  and  in- 
telligently dramatic  characterisation, 
Mr.  Braun's  large  and  graphic  methods, 
arc  fairly  familiar  to  this  public  and  his 
place  in  its  esteem  is  fixed.  Mr.  Urlus  re- 
peated his  virile  and  interesting  Siegynund 
and  -Mr.  Buysdael  was  once  more  a com- 
petent H ''ul-yg.  He  has  improved  much 
in  this  role  since  he  first  appeared  here. 
Mr.  Hertz  was  in  the  conductoi'c  chair; 


and  it  O'ught  to  be  said  that  the  orchestral 
was  more  re.strained  and  transparent  i 
than  it  had  been  on  several  occasions  in  | 
the  same  opera.  The  choir  of  Valkyrs 
was  capable  as  usual.  , 


rlic  Kneis'i'Ts' plo' the  Beethoven 'Quar- 
! in  B major  u)p.  l.<.  -Vo.  D,  and  Mr- 
Kiifiscl,  -Mr.  W illck'-  and  Mr.  c'larence 
.\dler.  tile  latter  a newcomer  in  our  con- 
• . 't  rooms,  played  Brahms  s pianoforte 
irio  i<  B major.  It  was  therefore  a da.' 

1 joy  lor  tiie  lot'is  of  pure  music,  one 
I alcijiatcd  to  noiKc  tin m glad  that  Bee- 
thoven could  still  hav  such  beautiful 
intci  nT’f'tsti  iii  and  that  tlie.v  cpuld  count 
themselves  ns  ■ontemroraries  with  one 
" lio  was  .so  noble  a disc’pb.'  of  the  master 
.V  Brahir.'.  As  for  the  interpretation 
uhicli  the  i.nisii  received,  tiic  names  of 
tir  ida.vcr-  ought  to  .irovide  a sutheient 
. ncomitmv.  it  \\a.-  as  lieautiful  as  it  nas 
ie\'  rential  and  if  an,\’  regret  was  till  it 
was  becHUs..  Mr.  .\dlcr  in  the  Bralmis 
ti'io  fail'd  to  recognize  the  fact  that  bC| 
was  one  of  tlire.-  and  not  one  with  two, 
.subordinate  associates,  .dm  h a phenome- 
oon  is  not  common  in  the  conceits  of  the- 
Kmisel  Quartet,  which  stand  for  the' 
highest  and  best  that  we  have  in  instru-^ 
iiK-nt;:l  .misic  and  ought  not  to  be 
sophist;  al'd  by  any  artist's  desire  to 
put  him.-vlf  foiward.  Had  Mr.  Adler 
listened  to  tiic  playing  of  Mes,srs.  Vsa>e 
and  Gaiiz  in  tlie  allcrnuoii  be  might  bavc 
learned  a valuable  les.son  and  saved  the 
Kmisel  concert  from  its  one  sligbt  defect. 
]i  is  bald  to  imagine  how  Beetbovm  s 
quartet  could  have  been  made  more  beau- 
tiful Ilian  it  -was.  After  Ihc  tno  -Mr. 
Kncisel  and  his  regular  companions 
played  two  ir,o\  ements  from  Ueger  s 
quartet  in  K flat-  the  largbetio  and  finale. 


gre.at  pleasure,  esped 
ment  and  the  scherzot 
lows  it.  And  yet  tht 

down  that  something  , 

liated  In  the  performance’' of  this  sonata, 
which,  no  more  than  tht;  Kretuzer  sonata.- 
is  in  place  in  such  an  audience  room  as 
t'arnegle  Hall.  . 

The  programme  also  contained  the 
“ Boeme  ” b.v  Chausson.  dedicated  to  Mr.] 
Ysaye,  that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce' 
to  New  York  eiglit  years  ago,  and  had 
Vilaycd  earlier  in  the  season— a piece  that 
needs  the  orcliestral  accompaniment, 
which  is  more  titan  an  accompaniment— 
and  Saint  Stiens  s "Havanai.se."  Air. 
(Junz  was  heard  in  Biszt's  variations  on 
the  theme  of  the  opening  chorus  of  Bach's 
cantata,  “ YVeinen.  Klagen.  Sorgen,  /a- 
gcn."  which  is  aiso  the  theme  of  the 
'•  Crncitixus  ■'  of  the  B minor  mass,  ,'fbe 
'ai’iaticn.s  arc  an  t-ffective  composition 
of  its  kiiui.  though  it  gives  little  hint  of 
the  wonders  that  Bach  works  witli  tills 
material.  Its  close  with  tlie  cliorale, 
" YVu.s  Gott  Hint  ist  wohlgPtan, ''  which 
is  also  tile  close  of  the  cantata,  is  well 

concci  .-e  ’ 


Seri 


■ • .Dauniev's  '' Polydora  " ver.scs  with 

.slow  nioVe-'l  most  delightful  results.  The  waltzes  arei 
ni^^  ^ 'btartet.  with  an  accom 

•nnst  unci  dissi-!  iianiment  of  foi.r  haiids  ou  Iho  piano,  of. 

.....  ' j,,.  \vi]Uing  played  a rcdac.tion  ^ 

for  one  plaver.  They  have  heen  sung,  ^i^  a 
here  by  a chorus,  but  they  are  not  meant 
for  tlio  fullness  of  a chorus.  Such  a quai'-i 
tet  as  Mr.  YVhiting'.s  gives  them  tlielrl 
true  effect,  simfiiig  them  from  memory, 
with  the  freedom  and  nexibilily  thus 
made  possible  in  pbrasiug  and  expression, 
a'l  details  of  wbicii  bad  been  carcfull.' 
wcrkcil  out.  ’I'lie  selections  were  from 
Ibe  two  sets.  Op.  :.'i  and  UY.  including  tin- 
final  epilogue.  'iTiey  are  aniung  tlie  iiius'i 
entr.ancitig  of  Bralims's'  works  in  the 
ligliter  Vein,  sliowing  tlie  ATennese  influ- 
ence of  Sclr.iberl,  witli  perhap.s  even  a 
1 toucli  of  Joliunn  Strauss,  now  mirtliful, 

' now  sentimental  and  tender,  now  mis- 
1 chievous  and  capricious.  Tlieir  iierforni- 
ance  gave  mucli  plea'sin  e.  and  several  of 
I them  wore  repeate(J.  . 

1 Mr  W'hiting  lias  a.rransed  fuiiru‘o:\  olO  * 

I Irisli  folksongs  with  skill  and  5>ym)Mth\  i 
I for  quariet.  dviet.  and  solos,  wuh  .'i  \ t 


I'ricci.eu,  . . ,1  i.ccomnanlmenl  that  is  appropriafc  arnll. 

Mr.  Ganx  played  Iho  oonpjosition  Uvithoirpt  ovorolaboration.  The  essential  "' 

miu-h  power  and  oC  the  folksiiuv  is  not  ri-  | 

was  called  on  ^ ficcd.  hut  thi  ofieet  belongs  lo  the  do-  * 

inain  of  art.  ■ ;i 

Kavel'.s  waltzes,  with  which  .Mr  Mb,  i 
latest  rc'-ebdi 


tra’n.scription  of  his  'ov;n  song 


" Biebestraum."  

LOUISE  HOMER  APPLAUDED.  “ 

A . *1^^.  1 sa  f ^ r'ovriffl  inneh  tuTi 


rmony  has  not  >^|  A 
>r  into  the  V'il--  ' 


f — ^ f > > beer,  carried  mncii  tin. he.  , 

3 ■ . • e U lie:  ness  ilian  it  has  been  in  tbeso 

Contralto  Accompanied  i"  C"""-  u..  ue. , r ,. 


I de^ness  ihc»M  iv  4it>w  .v.- - 

n Songs  by  unpretending  m tacir  mu- 

Pianola  and  Aeolian  Organ.  substance;  some  would  deny  then 


.-.d 


ft' 


unt 


riano.a  ana  Mcunan  c.ryc...  ^hoir/*  ni; 

Louise  llomcr  of  the  ^Metropolitan  OP'  ably  few^could  en.io^  .i heir  , acid 

-4.  t'!jnr*P*>a  MUd  the 


en.io^ 

House  appeared  as  soloist  at  ‘I'f  the 

da  and  aeolian  concert  at  Aeolian  v.-lio  do  not  like  this 

vesterdav  afternoon.  M’lie  American  icor  those  who  do.  they  ai' 
fouvre  ft  ta.of  thing  they  will  lik- 


era  House  appeared 
pianol 
Hall  , 

] contralto  s.ang  ''  Mon  coeur 


aierally  w-i’>  '’3bi'r 
equanivn'.".  rtf!  i p. 
sort  of  liiing.iT,  .. 
are  just  tiio  i ■ 

[novell 


H.  F„  K. 


THE  KNEISEL  QUARTET. 

CJs.  S' ^ 


FIIEIU  RECim 


English  Contralto  in  Joint  Concert 
with  Kennerly  Rumford  at 
Carnegie  Hall. 


From  a stage  that  looked  tike  a trop- 
ical garden  filled  with  feathery  palm.s, 
.\lme.  t'lai’a  iBiut.  Knglish  contralto, 
and  Kennerly  Rumford.  Knglish  bari- 
tone. bade  farewell  to  their  American 
friends  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening. 

Their  friends  were  sure  y loailie  to 
lose  them,  for  applause  and  recalls 
kept  the  singers  on  the  stage  for  some; 

time.  i 

Mnie.  Butt  and  -Mr-  -Rumford  dividedj 
honors  in  a joi'.it  recital,  for  which: 
i special  care  was  paid  to  the  arrange- 
Iment  of  the  programme.  AH'.  Rumford 
began  by  giving  two  song's-  "Tears, 
ijdle  Tear.s."  and  ■O  Swallow  Flying 
'south"— the  last  songs  written  by  Sir 
Arthur  Svillivan. 

Mme.  Butt,  wearing  a filmy  '^IK 
gown  and  many  diamonds.  ^ ^ 

grotto  of  bib  ical  song's,  nuludino 
Beethove',s  "Creatioir  and 
•'God  Ts  Aly  Shepherd,  and  one  b>  I- 

duets,  "Dear  Bove  b'  -'I'"®’ 

■ from  Goring  Thomas’s  opera 
da."  and  ''fn  Bove's  Domain.  ® " 

sung  and  enthusiasticalD  leivt 
Mr  Rumford  was  also  heard  m o d 
[fish  airs  and  Knglish  hallads,  and 
Mme.  Butt  sag  operatic  extracts  aiuki 
by  i*equesl. 


Beethoven,  Brahms,  and  Reger  at  Its 
Fifth  Concert — Clarence  Adler 
Assisting  Pianist. 

The  programme  of  the  fifth  concert 
of  the  Kni'isel  Quartet,  given  iast 
evening  in  .Aeolian  Hall,  brought  for- 
ward nothing  absolutely  new;  but  there 
were  upon  the  programme  two  mo\  e- 
ments  from  Max  Reger's  quartet  in  E, 
flat,  Op.  109.  only  once  before  heard, 
which  Mr.  Kneisel  played  entire  a few 
seasons  ago.  These  represented  one  of 
the  most  active  of  the  younger  German, 
musicians  in  as  favorable  a light  as 
he  has  appeared  here.  The  movements 
were  a Barghetto  and  the  final  Alle- 
gro. They  are  characteristic  of  Regei 
in  the  general  outline  of  their  themes 
and  in  the  narmonlc  shiftiness  of  their 
structure;  out  they  are  more  eu- 
phonious and  more  cogent,  more  musi- 
cal in  their  appeal  than  some  of  his 
works  that  have  been  heard  here.  Ihe, 
Barghetto  is  suave,  multilluous  music, 
aignified  and  self-contained;  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  Inspired  from  on  bigb. 
and  yet  is  interesting,  and  it  takes  a 
certain  bold  on  the  imagination.  ine 
Allegro  is  a fugue;  and  does  not  be- 
lie the  reputation  of  Us  composer  as 
a,  strong  man  in  counterpoint  nc 

V.  • _ . 4.  ^ + o TV •wcill  r*r*Ti 


ivoix."  from  "Samson  et  Dalila,"  which  |Rl<sH  M tLUU  1 IHU  ,#o  i 

j she.  of  course,  has  sung  endless  times  ULU  t ^ d ugh  ' 

i before,  and  in  which  .she  always  makes'  4i(>  C't** ' „ v finn  r a-s 

an  effect.  She  was  accompanied  in  this  BrSlhnClS  and  Ravel  AlS  " 

■’  ‘ — ■ cert  Programme.  , 

Arthur  AYhiting.  at  the  piano,  wiui  thi'i,,  ; 


number  on  the  Aeolian  organ,  maiiipu 
la  ted  by  Dion  AY.  Kennedy. 

Baler  in  the  afternoon  she  sang  four 
soiigs,  accompanied  by  tbe  pianola— Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘Widmung’'  and  " Friihlings- 
iiacht,”  Sidney  TIomor’s  “The  Stormy 
■Rvening,’'  and  Henschel's  " The  Atorning 
Hym’n.’’  The  contralto  was  warmly  re- 
ceived bv  tlie  large  audience  present. 

The  programme  further  included  tbe  in- 
troduction to  Act  III.  of  “ T.ohengrin  ” 
and  the  Prelude  to  “ Cavalleria  Riisti- 
cana  ■'  plaved  on  the  Aeolian  organ,  and 
Ealakirew's  "Scherzo  No.  2,''  Cesek's 
" A'alsc  Caprice."  bopin’s  Ktude.  Opus 
2.",  No.  !i;  Bartlett'..  Nocturne,  and  Tfiszt's 
Gamnanella  etude,  played  on  the  pianola 
piano,  which  was  operated  by  Egon  l^iitz 
and  \V.  C.  AA'oods. 


rniversitv  Quartet,  consisting  of  nmen 

dtarlts  Rabold,  soprano'.  Mrs.  .Mina  Tay  , Jij  j 


ac  Jones,  conU'aUo;  AVilliam  YYheeletif 
enor  and  Edmund  A.  Jahn,  bass,  javt  per 
oncert  of  somewhat  unusual  interest  lasjt 


c^^^TTneisel  Quartet. 


TIi€^  TjOst  GhorU.  w liicL 
oailed  for  the  greatest  demonstration 
.At  ilif»  evening. 


‘ vT 


A Day  of  Ideal  Chamber 
Music. 


a.  suong  iimu  iii  ' 

subject  is  stout  and  well  conceived, 
•such  a one  as  tbe  older  masters  de- 
vised for  fiigal  treatment,  but  natural- 
ly with  more  varied  harmonic  sug- 
g'esl  1 ve  ness.  Its  treatment  is  some- 
-tliiiig  more  than  dexterous;  it  leads  to 
a truly  tine  musical  structure,  of  splen- 
did and  impressive  proportions.  Ihe 
long'  episode  of  slower  tempi'  in  the 
middle  is  one  of  its  remarkable  fea- 
tures. The  fugue  especially  seemed  to 
please  and  wa.s  warmly  applaudeil. 

The  quartet  played  these  movements 
with  siiiierb  skill.  riclnie.ss  and  beauty  or 
lone.  and  with  a never-failing  purity  ol 
intonation  where  purity  of  intonation  iS 
difficult  of  atU'.iiinient.  There  Was  an  un- 
usual spirit,  wartnlh.  and  delicacy  in  tlio 
performance  of  Beetnoveii's  first  quai- 
tet.  Op.  Itl.  No.  1,  tliat  began  the  pro- 
, gramme,  and  iu  Bralim.i's  trio  in  B,  Op. 
,v.  Mr.  Kneisel.  Mr.  AYilleke,  and  Mr. 
Clarence  Adler  touclicd  some  of  Hic  su- 
preme heights  of  this  beautiful  composi- 
lion.  Mr.  Adler  played  the  piano  pan. 
and  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  liigli 
company  he  '.vas  in  a pianist  who  appre- 
ciates his  true  function  in  the  enseinble 
of  chamber  music  and  gives  his  mstru- 
n enl  its  proper  place  in  that  enseinble. 
'file  trio  was,  of  course,  perfornied  in  the! 
revision  tliat  Brahms  made  of  it  m tne 
later  vears  of  his  life-a  revision  tliat 
reallv  saves  the  work  for  posterity  and] 
that ‘makes  of  tbe  first  movement,  from 
a ratlier  cold  and  severe  eflort  lilled 
with  contrapuntal  refinements,  one  of  the 
I master's  most  nobly  beautiful,  warmly 
pulsing,  and  profoundly  emotional  utter- 
ances. 


The  raminous  spot  in  the  progtamm 
played  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet  last  night 
was  the  Brahms  Trio,  Op.  8.  and  this  nol 
alone  by  contrast,  but  because  of  its  m 
trinsic  beauties  and  the  delightfu 
forniance.  The  first  movement  suffered 
somewhat  because  Mr.  Adler,  splendid  en 
semble  player  that  he  is,  rushed  the  allegro 
, into  a presto,  and  to  attain  the  trio  called 
i for  in  the  title  of  the  movement,  he  forced 
i his  tone  and  at  times  submerged  the  strings. 
Still  keeping  a little  ahead  of  the  spirit 
of  the  following  movements— at  times  Mr. 
Kneisel  seemed  to  try  to  hold  him  back 
I his  tone  improved,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
movements  were  a special  plea  for  Brahm  , 
for  they  were  Brahms  at  his  very  ^ es  . 

The  Beethoven  Quartet,  Op.  IS,  No.  , "as 


nisht'in  Aeolian  Hall.  On  the  progtamm 
eere  Brahms's  nineteen  'sraltzei'  and  epl 
logue  ftom  BlebezUeder,  Op.  52,  and  N>u 
Uebeslider.  Op.  65,  and  a eYde  o' 
Irish  melodies  arranged  by  Air.  Vi-li-tii' 
for  four  voices  and  pianoforie  .iDon 
paniment. 

The  Brahms  waltzes  were  as  » lU 
sung  with  spirit,  tnough  there  ere  limi 
when  the  ensemble  might  have  been  m 
proved.  Needless  lo  say,  Mr.  Whiting 
accompaniments  were  most  skilfully  es 
cuied.  Air.  Jahn's  fine  bass  was  of  goc 
effect  in  the  ninth  waltz  and  in  his  due 
with  Mr.  AVheeler.  The  Irish  melodle 
some  of  them  often  heard  and  etho 
larelv.  were  a treat,  especially  the  co 
i-erted  numbers-the  stirring'  old  ''Shan  V( 
A-eghf,”  "Clare  s Drasoona”  and  ’TheL 
ment  for  Owen  Roe  O'Neill."  .Mrs.  R 
bold's  voice,  one  of  pelasing  quality  h 
not  the  dramtic  force  necesamy  I 
"Bileen’s  Farewell."  Tet.  all  in  all,  c 
spite  the  rather  neseudc-Gaeltc  charact 
of  the  singers,  the  melodies  came  as 
Measing  refreshment,  being  aimpN,  1 
most  happilV,  arranged  in  each  mstar 
by  Mr.  'Whiting. 

The  opening  selection  was  Rav. 
Vaises  nobles  et  sentimentales."  walr 


(giiDiai 

(i-  res 

*i- 


-t'  to 
iftic 


lobi 


The  evening  dress,  would  surely  have  puzzled  the  br, 

Beethoven  m consent  onal  eaeu  ng  wm 


aeeTnuveu  

Rodin  edited  by  an  eighteenth  century  Ital- 
ian  sculptor.  Two  movements  of  the  Max 
Reger  Quartet,  Op.  103,  closed  the  pro- 
gramme. There  are  people  who  have  heard 
it  throughout  at  one  sitting,  and  while 
they  can  be  induced  to  speak  about  the  ex- 
perience, they  will  not  repeat  it.  Thelar 

' ghetto  can  be  played  as  its 
name  can  be  spelled-beginmng  at  eithet 
end  the  result  will  be  the  same.  The  last 
movement  is  a marvel  of 
even  Bach  would  gasp  if  he  heard  ’ 6 

,,  _ T.- sad  niiarfpt  can  do 


.,C  Johann  Striuss.  but  which  Mr.  Ai'hit; 
played  '•vith  spirit  and  sympathy.  J 
audience  was  unusually  iarct  and  ns 
thuSlasm  in  proportion. 


Miss  Farrar 
Delights  Agah 
as  Goose  Gij 


even  Bach  would  gasp  n uc  C r 

nothing  short  of  a Kneisel  Quartet  can  do  performance  of 

it  justice,  and  last  night  it  was  a “agntfi  - , „ , f'iveil  bv  FaiTlili:  ' 

cent  tour  de  force,  which,  however,  did  nod  jgskinder  Is  UVCII  LA 
efface  the  impression  made  by  the  Brahmsj  N\elropolilail.  , 


trio. 


Tb''  {-oii'-'-rls  of  \ '?sterda>  w lii/'h  had 
jsign  1 -nn*'f  wer'-  devoted  to  ciiaml'e' 
musi'-.  .md  b.'-  a liappy  coincidence  the 
th!--'  Rs:  rf  Hans-  von  Billow's  idolatr' 
held  ■■■■  ''bi'  f places  on  the  programme.-. 
In  lb'-  uftt'rnooii  -Jl  Aeolian  Hall  l'>ug* 
Ysaye  and  Biidolpli  Ganz  gave  a tonci  rt 
and  togetliqj  played  Brahni.s’s  sonata  ;n 
D minor  mot  A major,  a.s  tbe  programme 
-ivo.ild  bav(-  had  tbe  audience  believei.  and 
Beeihovtii  - "Krentzer  ' Between  tb  se 
moii’im- r.lai  v.orks  Mr.  Ganz  introduced 
Bi.szt's  fantasia  miso  disguised  in  tlw 
announcemt-nl)  --c  the  famous  th'.'ine 
A'liieh  lov^d  well  that  lie  used  it 

ill  his  cantata  'A'.dnen.  l-Clagen."  the 
• I'l-ucifix.is  ■ of  lii.-  great  mass  in  B minor 
and  his  harpsichord  '-api  id  io,  v.  hicli  to 
vvrH6rs  wImj  kiiovs  litilp 
-w  -.i-r  l)tginiiii*g  of  piogr>ininie 
m Mm  same  room  io  the  evening 


YSAJT  AND  GANZ  IN  REC'TAL. 

A^sts  Play  Senators  byVdcl.  d 
Artists  Play  Sonatas  by  Brahms  and 
Beethoven. 


majiy 

ffiritfiL 

inusi*-. 


The  ingenious  managed  made  another 
eonibination  of  two  distUtgnished  artists 
jumler  one  control  ye.-nerday  afternoon, 
when  Air.  Tsaye  and  Rudolpli  Ganz  -were 
brought  together  in  a joint  recital  in  t ar- 
negie  Hail.  Th'.'  occu.^ion  offered  matter 
of  serious  music?!  interest,  as  similar  oc- 
casions Itave  done  before.  The  tw'O  artists 
plaved  together  Bralim's  D minor  sonata 
for  fiianu  and  vinlin— not  the  one  m -Y 
major  tliat  stood  upon  the  printed  pro- 
gramme—and  Beethoven's  sonata  dedu-ted 
to  JCrent'zer.  Air.  Ysaye  liad  been  beard 
in  the  last  named  earlier  in  the  season 
with  the  ro-oporation  of  (,Todo'Wsk> . 

1 tC silia  ta ° >y  1 bu >unG^  m^mor 

spirit  and  ftpiiiG.  and  i ' . 

th«t  «<r‘t  fultii  ingratiiiuii.2.i>  tis  woncui 
•Id  fund  ,'r  beauty  and  imaginaUon.  gave! 


ARTHUR  WmTlNG^S 

D^JJtf'ul^erfoTmance  of  Brahms's 
A/Valtzes  and  Irish  Folk  Songs. 

The  young  gentlemen  of  the  mtivers.. 
'ties  wheic  Arthur  AAlnting  an  .- 
versity  Quartet  provide  f ^ j,. 
if  the  recital  given  by  Uese 

evening  ‘ ‘eatal  was  devoted 

btsheider  waltzes  an  < ^ ^vbitin.g. 

B-.sb  melodies  arranged  b>  A c-rform-: 

He  began  tbe  programme 
aiice  of  jMaurice  Have  ‘ " , 

et  Senlimontalcs  ••  for  fi’^no  ® ^ rha-.-lesl 
The  (luartel.  consisting  ' ' ,„i 

Rabold,  Mrs.  Anna  Taylor  ^ 

Messrs.  AA'iUiam  AVheeler  and 

more  distingui.shod  foi  i-s 


Again  Htat  romantio.  ^ 

.'Koenisskinder,  - wa«  ^ , 

last  ni^t  - - , 

excellence  of  the  p„n 

followed  cavSi  act  an 
pavaAed  before  the  enn^ 

The  perfonnanc 

novelty,  Iho  important  rffles  being 
familiar  artists 


.Tolni 


• i 1 1:  #Avr'olloot  hlt'iiclinf- 

niirabiC  traiung.  • nolWhoh 

and  Us  exquisitely  letmea  and  poU.lt 
-in  a word,  lor  Us  fine  arlisUe  qmil 
than  for  Us  mrely  vocal  oeam.' . 


Style 
it  ies 


ITtheJ-Lualdios  enabled  it  to  sing  Uw| 
laseina.ine  settings  that  Brahms  gaxe  -o 


Miss  Eari-sr.J 

nose  Ri'-'-  =*"<’  ,",r 

son.  wove  Ir  ^ 

sang  the  music  of  'be  '>  ' 

noboson  was  the  AA'b’b- 

Didur  added  tbclr  qvmhu 
.>nnedy  ae  Hu'  Broom  A «k. 
VYoodcntUr.  Air.  Hertz  'Otflub 
torostlng  perform, I m-e-^ 

And  the  gcsix  "'bid' 
deoorum  tn  <''.'"'t  V”'® 

^vork  Able  -acason.  wore 


a*  possible  b<-s. 
,no  end  of  the 


night- 


m PHIWDNIC: 

“n  1 

ijjerious  Programme  and  | 
II  Maud  Powell, 

■’ll  liniliarmoiiic  conoerls  nre  not 
lishtc-r  in  character's  they  an- 
tic Ir  close.  For  the  m:xt  inltt- 
suV.'scription  affairs  we  are  proin- 
■ t |hree  symphonies  and  an  overture. 

\ i'l  make  amends  for  what  some 
jis  tliongUi  recent  shortcomings  or 
|.e  revenge  upon  them.  Neither,  it  ‘ 

■ hoped.  Tlie  society  has  filled  a 
, tnd  beautiful  mission  for  t'to  gen- 

- is,  and  It  ought  to  continue  in  its  i 
[j-  regardless  of  whatever  disturbance 
;1'  local  mtisi'al  waters  its  schemes 

. performance  may  occasion.  So  it  : 

I the  iiast:  so  it  ought  to  remain  at  ; 
luntil  it  becomes  obvious,  which  is 
|kely.  tiiiit  a tendency  to  lower  the 

ird  of  t.i.ste  has  become  a pol- 
I-ast  night’s  programme  offered 
lltat  was  nn-iualifiedly  pleasing.  1 
velty  which  caused  some  ciucs-  i 
j (as  most  new  music  is  likely 
nowadays)'  and  a symphony  which, 
h it  is.  has  been  played  over  and 
gain,  ha.'-'  now  won  its  way  to  wide 
.M.'-o  Tsehaikow.sky’s  violin  con 
which  ivis  come  to  he  accepted 
at  much  ((uesiion  and  invites  special 
enf  onl.v  wlu  n it  is  played  eitlier 
or  .'supremely  well.  .Miss  Maud 

II  was  the  solo  player  last  night,  and 
lerformance  represented  neither  e.v- 

The  artist  is  one  wlio  has  always 
landeil  respect  and  admiration,  for 
•easun  amongst  othor.s.  w'hlcli  liev 
of  a Work  lironght  into  notice,  for 
IS  slie  who  introdueevl  the  concerto 
attention  of  the  local  public.  No 
list  has  shown  such  willingness  as 
to  keep  ns  anreast  with  tin  violin  i 
: of  tlie  times.  To  her  we  owe  our 
.icqnainlan< e wltli  the  concertos  of 
<|aiko>vsk\’.  Dvorak  and  Sitillii’s,  • lo 
lOlhing  of  less  signiHeant  works.  .\nd 
Ills  we  arc  all  properly  grated.  Dip 
lever  she  I'lHurns  lo  ns  after  an  ah- 

• spent  ill  missionary  labors  in  fiir- 

• eominniutii  s.  the  wish  always  rises 
she  had  re  'ted  awhile  and  reem-ered 

• of  lier  old  artisiic  spirit  before  jda  ■- 
egain  in  the  metropolis.  We  do  not 

an  e.xhibilioii  of  that  impetuosit.'’ 
h.  though  pe\.>r  .so  well  calculated  t" 

I »ie  popiilai  ear  -Isp wheis'.  is  not. 
kind  of  aiipfal  whi'h  miglit  to  h,.- 
I-  to  a I'hilharruunic  atidieiiee-  ..■il^,l! 

II  when  clumsily  aceoniiiriiiied. 

1-  ^lov^ts  was  a syinpliotlle  si  l:.  i ,si 
ll  . I■•l■i^y,  .klalilbeitg.  a meinlii  r of  the| 
estra.  who  eon ’ueied  the  cijiup'isitie  . , 
whose  eompanions  gave  it  a good  pi  r- 
laiiee.  L'nhapiiily  it  dlffgi.s  from  the  1 
V imisie  wliich  the  Dhllharmonie  S '- 

- hii.s'  iierformed  for  lilm-  -the  s\  in- 
lie  poein  "In  .Memory  of  Abraham  l.in- 
■ and  the  two  .sketeho.s  "Im  lie..  ii- 
"—in  di.solosiiig  a large  ih.-icrepaiM  t 

■•n  soimd  and  signifira  lee.  or  to 
U Tiioi'e  imisieally.  ii'dhaps.  I.iiween 
! and  eontenl.  Mad  the  thoughts,  the 
alie  incus,  of  the  scherzo  li,  .'n  uUe.ed 
tile  elchcstru  of  .tlozart’s  rio'C  alld 
lie  oil!  harmonic  idioms  it  is  e.isil.x 
iiil.-  that  tile,  musie  would  lia'.e  iiiadr 
leasunl  iniiii  tseicn.  ,\s  it  v as.  th- 
e seeiio.d  to  lie  pnieli  ado  al-otit  , pot  )i- 
II  particular.  The  Sf  nitpooaj  was 
,t - .s.i diis's  in  <■  niinori  in  v-'hii  h Vi 
1 1. 1;  ids  ai.d  .Mieliael  J.neseh  helped  ; 

|.  ; liofoile  and  f’teoles  (Mlh..:t  S)ni'..>! 
II ■ - .1.  . ,J_L  It.  K 

E PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY. 
/ •?  / > 

Irr..  Mauri  Powell  Plays — Fritz 

itsjlberg’s  New  Symphonic  Scherzo, 
programme  of  the  Philbarnionic  So- 
s eoneei-t  'anf  r vening  lacked  noth- 
n weight  and  dignity,  and  could  not 
■eosed  of  Ireing  too  “ itopular  ” ; but 
1 turn  out  to  lack  soinelhing  in  in- 
l and  stimuhts  to  the  listener's  imag- 
|.  . )ii.  Us  most  significant  feature  was 
Itn.  .Maud  Dowell^s  perfoniia.iice  of 
ikowsky's  violin  eoncerto.  .Mme. 
'•.,|11  had  not  been  heard  hero  for  some 
and  her  t etippearanee  was  weleoinc. 
played  the  concerto  with  groat  sweep 
energy  ; pci  hap.s  she  has  played  w ith 
tor  i iiioothiie.ss  and  in.--llowm  ss  of 
on  some  other  oeraaions.  but  searoe- 
ith  in<ii^'  power.  Her  perfortntiiice 
much  aiipliuided : hut  there  wac  lit-' 

le-erved  for  the  areoinpaniinont  by 
orelKstra.  whith  was  faulty. 

.1  programme  also  brought  fotavard  a 
.oiiiposltioii  by  Fritz  Ktahiberg,  one 
he  first  violinists  of  the  onhesirsi 
has  appciirod  twice  before  „„  (ho  coii- 
,r  S stand  at  the  Dlillhannonle'.i  ooii. 


gerls  to  Conduct  mu.sic  oi  his  own.  Thl.s 
time  it  was  a " Symphonic  Scherzo.’’  He 
has  set  a vefS'  different,  ta.sk  before  him- 
self in  this-  than  he  fulfilled  in  his  pleas- 
ing svnipbonic  sketches  " Im  Hochland." 
heard  last  year.  Fie  has  not  tried  to  be 
pleasing  in  this  scherzo  so  niucli  as 
bizarre,  both  in  his  idea.s  and.  in  parts, 
in  his  instrumentation.  His  themes  are 
strongly  marked  rhjThmicaUy,  but  they 
have  little  really  musical  di.stinction. 
There  are  uncouth  and  awkward  pas- 
sages; the  best  of  the  music  is  contained 
in  the  more  broadl.\’  written  trio.  There 
might  be  ground  for  imagining  that  Mr. 
Stahlherg  had  set  some  of  Strauss’s  s.vm- 
phonic  poems  before  himself  for  emula- 
tion. and  some  of  his  orchestral  methods 
for  imitation. 

Dvoiak's  overture.  " My  Home  I.and." 
began  the  programme.  It  is  one  of  his 
orchestral  compositions  least  often 
beard-,  and  is.  in  fact,  not  one  of  his 
strongest.  The  two  National  melodies 
which  he  has  worked  up  in  it  are  not  par- 
ticiilarl.v  strikin.g  nor  is  his  method  of 
treating  tnem  wholly  fortunate.  There 
are  some  interesting  traits  in  the  develop- 
ment, and  some  cdiaracteristic  passages 
of  fine' orchestration,  hut  it  is  not  Dvorak 
at  his  be.st.  The  .symphony  wa.s  Saint- 
Saens  in  C minor,  his  third;  a W'ork  that 
nas  a certain  experimental  character  in 
ts  form  and  in  its  instrumentation.  It 
has  never  been  able  to  establish  a strong 
hold  on  the  public  here,  before  whom  it 
is  set  from  time  to  time;  for  notw’ith- 
Standing  interesting  features,  liighly  in- 
telligent ideas  in  its  structure  and  tm- 
impeachable  workmanship,  it  is  rather 
dull  music  in  oonsiderable  stretches. 
Messrs.  Victor  Harris  and  Michael  Loesch 
play  the  pianoforte*  part,  which  counts 
so  little  in  the  instrumental  effect,  and 
Charles  Gilbert  Sprass  the  organ. 

The  fourteenth  evening  subscription 
concert  of  the  Philharmonic  .Society 
took  place  at  Carnegie  Hail  last  evening, 
’■j'he  programme  consisted  of  Dvorak’s 
overture,  "My  Home  Land.”  Tschaikow- 
Kky’s  violin  concerto.  F'ritz  Stahlberg’s 
•‘Symphonic  Sclierzo"  and  Saint-Saens’s 
third  symphony,  C minor.  The  solo 
violinist  was  JIaud  PowtU.  The  pres- 
gttre  of  stern  necessity  makes  itself  felt 
in  the  numerous  programmes  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  Search  is  long 
and  earnest  for  material  to  fill  them 
out.  without  resorting  to  numerous  re- 
petitions of  works  already  tried  by  long 
usage. 

tVe  have  had  the  tiuestionable  joy  of 
listening  to  Mozart’s  overture  to  "Cosi  ^ 
fan  Tiittc."  one  of  the  most  naive  and  j 
.slender  of  the  ma.ster’s  composition’s,  \ 
I'nd  wo  have  al.so  sa’i.  in  some  wonder  j 
•St  performances  of  the  overture  to  j 
Gluck’s  "Alcfste,"  which  is  certainly  in  ] 
\ foreign  land  in  the  concert  hall,  j 
rWorak’s  opus  62,  known  best  by  i^s  i 
G^man  title,  "Mein  Heim,"  is  another] 
iinfainliiar  composition  and  it  can  be  | 
said  of  it  that  H has  lar.ger  claims  to  a 
Iiiac'e  on  Philliarmonic  programmes  than  ] 
.some  other  things  which  have  been  put  1 
there.  ' 

It  Is  built  on  Bohemian  themes  and 
)t  lias  its  author’s  unfailing  fluency  of 
style  and  clarity  of  treatment.  But 
the  fact  .tliat  it  is  seldom  performed 
•would  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  it  was 
not  a very  important  composition,  and 
this  indeed  is  the  case.  However,  as 
already  intimated,  we  must  have  some- 
thing now,  oven  if  it  be  only  an  old  j 
and  neglected  worl;.  i 

.Mr.  Sta.hiberg.  whose  scherzo  was 
played  for  the  first  time,  is  a violinist 
in  the  orchestra.  He  has  appeared  be- 
fore now  at  its  concerts  as  a composer. 
His  symphonic  poem.  "In  Memory  of 
Abraham  i.incoln."  was  played  on  Feb- 
nmr.v  12  and  13,  lUOfi.  and  on  February 
•I.  1912,  his  two  symiihonic  sketches,  "In 
lloehlanri.”  were  given.  The  composi- 
tion lieard  last  evening  made  certain 
claims  for  .scrioii.s  consideration,  but  its 
merits  woie  uneven.  The  theme  of  the 
|scIierzo  proper  ip-oved  to  be  a labored 
iari'l  rather  !i\vl-;ward  one,  whieli  de.spiie 
13 11  ilevices  of  instrumentation  refused  to 
develop  spontaneously.  Probably  its 
f iimiimental  def'-i-t  was  its  reaeliing 
jwiili  palpable  effort  after  the  style  of 
the  roau-aiporaneons  German  .school 
pr.d  einlea voring  to  commingle  with  this 
la  faint  ei-lio  of  Debus.iy. 

'I'l'C  Irio  W'as  iiiiteh  more  frank  and 
-■’evs  tinualur.'I.  its  melodic  idea  was 
n pleasing  ,,ne  and  the  develoiimenl 
In.'S  ill  <iv9  iriie  idiom  of  the  orchestra. 
.Flore  Mr.  Slalilberg’.s  real  talent  was 
fli.splaywl  to  iP  best  advantage,  tliough 
there  were  some  weak  .spots  in  the 
neoi'ing.  On  Die  whole  tlie  composilion 
'■liowed  mnsi<-i,,  nsliip  and  f;iiie>-  .and 
Mr.  Ktrihlberi-  will  lunlo’iblodly  be  heard 
from  rgnin. 

,\  yon.-  \inlini..--i  named  Vera.  Bar- 
-.ipw  played  the  fir.si  movr-ment  of  the 
T,..-h,'iikowskr'  roneerfo  at  a Volpe  Or- 
e|n--.ti-n  eninert  ip  Noteiiilrer  and  Mr. 
I•.lman  rliosf  lli"  reorlv  for  his  appcai'- 
nice  with  the  F\  inpliony  Society  in 
.1  iriuary.  npiil.ale:  j(  tias  been  idayed 

m . .^iine  o'lifr  time  in  tbe  cour.se  of 
Mr-  -a'.in.  lor  the  iianie  of  concerts  has 
I”  ’ n If  ion  an<l  the  niemor.v  of  man 
"’'Plain  rot  .;ll  Ilf’  ihem.  But  a.s- 
mii||<-  n,j  line  eFe  ;i,i;i  played  this 


as  I 
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eondefdo  in  ipiite  the  .same  way 
IMine.  Powell  iila.ved  it  hi.st  evening. 

II  is  not  es.senlial  lo  conjecture  as  to  1 

the  e.ans.f  - wliieii  nave  operated  to  lake 'n.  ^ .1 

„n„  , I the  manner  oi  its  pertormance  last  night; 

.lie  Iioi'sh  away  1 emporarily  from  this  . ^ 

admirable  arlisfs  plaving.  but  it  jg  'mPetuous,  at  times  barbarian,  in  the  alle-  .. 
a fact  that  her  deliver.v' of  the  fir.st  halF  bracing  vilalip.  In  oj 

of  the  rirsi  movement  la.st  evening  was  ’be  first  five  minutes  the  playing  '‘3 

po.sili\ely  rmie.  and  at  no  time  did  .slie  ' of  both  soloist  and  orchestra  was  too  rough.  '’J 


I liiseloso  the  olegariee  of  style,  the  artistic 
j repose  and  bretidth  of  interpretative 
timught  whieli  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  expect  from  her  in  the  past. 

Tliis  is  all  especially  to  be  regretted 
ju.st  at  the  present  moment  when  Mme. 

I Powell  s return  to  New  York  brings  her 
J into  a.  musietil  atmo.spliere  cleansed  and 
In vigoruf..'d  by  a jiure  and  finislied  vio- 
I liii  art.  iiy  e.nmprrison  with  which  her 
loo  bold  and  erratic  performance  of 
last  evening  .suffered  inucii.  Com- 
I'.arisons  are  .not  critical  foundations, 
but  they  persist  in  o'ntruding  themselves 
ill  certain  cases.  Let  us  hope  that 
.Mme.  Poweil  will  stay  here  tilt  she  re- 
sumes her  older  and  more  beautiful 
style. 

Barrere  Ensemble 

Unique  Concert 

, ^ ^ I 

^ine  Instruments,  All  Wind,  Give 

Little  Known  Works  of  Mozart, 
Lazzari,  Gounod  and  Goury. 

V 

, Special  attention  has  been  paid  this 
feason  by  the  directors  of  the  People’s 
Symphony  Club  to  the  importance  of 
;he  wind  instruments  in  modern  or- 
jhestras.  ^Exemplifying  that  impor- 
tance and  at  the  same  time  giving  its 
members  tLe  opportunity  of  enjoying 
the  efforts  of  a distinguished  company 
3f  musicians,  the  club  presented  the 
Barrere  Ensemble  at  Cooper  Union  last 
jvening. 

Four  works  of  varied  schools  made 
up  last  evening’s-  programme. 

A serenade  in  E flat,  by  Mozart, 
Sylvio  Lazzari’s  Suite  for  eight  in- 
itruments.  a “Little  Symphony”  by 
jounod  and  the  “Suite  Gauloise”  by 
Goury  were  given  with  charming  ef- 
fect. 


DR.  MUCK  TO  STAY  IN  BOSTON 

Conductor’s  Contract  with  Symphony 

Orchestra  Has  Four  Years  to  Run. 

Tlie  managoinent  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  is.sued  tbe  following 
piinoimeeriieni : 

I " Rumor  and  .gossip  have  been  busy 
for  several  weeks  pa.sl  making  plans  lor 
Dr.  Karl  Muck,  the  coiiducior  ot  the  Bos- 
ton Syiiiphony  Orchc.stia. 

‘■There  have  been  seme  variations  re- 
gardirg  ju.st  where  in  Europe  he  is  going 
next  Fall,  but  all  the  reports  seem  to  bo 
unaiiinlous  concerning  ids  leaving  Boston 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
the  end  of  the  present  season.  The  gos- 
sips have  even  named  Felix  Weingaruicr 
his  successor.  C.A  • 7 / 4 ' 7 

I ■'  Th-'se  reports  have  caused  niuch  an-  tion  which  should  be  pondered. 


noyance  to  those  vitally  interested  in  the 
Boston  .Sjniphon.v  Orchestra.  Dr.  ;Mnck’s 
present  contract  with  the  orchestra  has 
four  years  to  run.  and  there  i.s  no  shadow 
of  truth  in  the  report  that  he  lias  any 


even  for  Russian  music;  but  in  the  second  '1 
hair  of  the  opening  movement  there  was  a 
(Umax  of  brilliancy  and  musical  impres-  ' 
siveness  surpassing  anything  ot  the  kind 
beard  here  this  season.  The  audieure  had  b 
the  best  of  reasons  for  its  exceptional  en- 
thusiasm. In  the  canzonetta  Mme.  Powell 
revealed  the  feminine  side  of  her  rare  art 
most  exquisitely;  such  tender,  ingratiating  ^ 
playing  is  seldom  to  be  enjoyed  even  in  ’£ 
this  violin-ridden  town.  It  was  meet  that  '* 
the  beauties  of  this  work  should  be  re-  i • 
vealed  once  more  by  Maud  Powell,  for  it  ’■* 
was  she  who  first  made  American  au-  ’® 
diences  familiar  with  this  concerto. 

A few  days  ago  reference  was  made  to 
the  fact  that  the  Philharmonic  has  at  least 
two  men  who.  in  an  emergency,  could  help 
out  the  conductor.  Last  night  it  was  made  ’*■■ 
evident  that  there  Is  a third — there  may 
be  others  besides.  Fritz  Stahlberg,  one  of 
the  first  violinists,  conducted  his  own  “Sym-  ' 
phonic  Scherzo.”  which  is  still  in  nianu-  ’i,' 
script.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ‘"J 
made  as  agreeable  an  impression  as  did  *’■. 
his  two  symphonic  sketches,  “Im  Hochland,”  * • 
which  the  Philharmonic  played  a year  ago.'®* 
Though  it  is  well  written,  its  thematic  |" 
material  is  meagre,  and  there  is  too  muchi'L 
hearkening  to  the  strains  and  methods  ot 
Strauss,  Debussy,  and  Puccini.  These  com-, 
posers  have  just  about  enough  wind  to 
inflate  their  own  sails;  there  is  none  to 
spare  for  others. 

Mr.  Stransky’s  contributions  to  the  pro- 
gramme, which  he  conducted  with  his  usual  ° 
admirable  command  of  his  forces  and  care-  , 
fill  attention  to  details  of  expression,  were  ® 
Dvorak’s  overture,  “My  Home  Land,":®  ■ 
which.  though  well  worth  playing, 
does  not  reveal  the  great  Bohemian  in  ® 
one  of  his  most  inspired  moments,  and  the  t’- 
C minor  symphony  of  Saint-Saens.  This 
work,  though  it  has.  size  for  size,  less  mu-  ■■ 
sicai  substance  than  the  famous  symphonic 
poems  of  France’s  most  scholarly  composer,  ' 
has  gradually  won  favor  because  of  its  " 
many  charming  details  and  quaint  rhythmic  ’’ 
devices.  The  addition  of  the  organ  to  the  " 
usual  resources  of  coloring  is  effective,  but  - 
the  two  pianists  seem  almost  superfluous,  - 
although  the  rapid  scales  and  arpeggios  con-  > ■ 
tributed  by  them  in  the  fiery  scherzo  are  I 
impressive.  Victor  Harris  and  Michael  ' 
Loesch  were  at  the  piano,  while  the  organ  * 
was  played  by  Charles  Gilbert  Spross. 

The  Saint-Saens  symphony  lasts  only  ■ 
thirty-five  minutes.  In  this  respect  il  • 
should  serve  as  a model  to  all  composers  ■' 
who  have  symphonic  ambitions.  Nor  is  thai  j | 
the  only  respect.  In  the  analysis  of  his  1 
work  made  by  Saint-Saens  himself  he  call! 
attention  to  some  new  details  of  construe- 
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phony,  he  says,  "is  divided  into  two  move 
ments.  Nevertheless,  it  contains,  in  prin 
ciple,  the  four  traditional  movements;  bui 
the  first,  arrested  In  development,  serves 
as  an  introduction  to  the  .‘Adagio,  and  the 


intention  whatever  of  asking  a release.  . ^ 

In  other  words,  there  lias  been  absolutely,  Scherzo  is  linked  by  the  same  process  tc 
no  foundation  lor  any  of  tlieso  reports!  i}i0  pjn3ie_  q-jjg  composer  has  sought  tc 
which  have  caused  so  much,  comment.  . j. 

Since  Dr.  -Muck  arrived  in  America:  S'’0id  thus  tbe  endless  resumptions  and 

more  tend  to 

disappear  from  instrumental  music  undei 
the  influence  of  increasingly  developed  mu- 
sical culture.” 


last  F’ali  be  iias  been  besieged  with  re-  repetitions  which  more  and 
quests  to  take  various  important  posts  in 

Europe.  As  long  ago  as  last  Spring  ‘ ' ‘ ‘ ‘ 

great  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on 
him  to  take  the  post  left  vacant  in  Munich 
by  the  death  of  Felix  Motll.  Efforts  of 
every  kind  have  been  made  to  secure  him 
for  the  head  of  the  Vienna  opera.  Nor 
is  it  violating  confidence  to  say  that 
Berlin  would  'oe  onI>  too  happy  to  ha've 
him  back. 

“ In  addition  to  these  offers.  Dr.  Muck 
has  been  rc()uested  to  lead  special  per- 
formances of  opera  in  Darmstadt  and 
otber  German  cilies,  and  within  the  last 
week  he  received  a :nost  urgent  call  to 
conduct  tbi»  performances  of  ” Parsifal  ” , 
in  JainiB.ry.  1P14,  in  the  new  Champs 
ElysOes  O|)ora  House  in  Paris.  All  these 
offers  he  has  positivel.v  declined. 

" Dr.  Muck  will  be  in  Boston  at  least 
until  tbe  end  of  tlie  sea.son  of  I'.llti-IIJIT.” 

-) 

Maud  J’owoll  with  PhilhaniHinic. 

UL  '*(  I « » ■>  ; 

the  funniest,  critit'isras  pennea  on 


‘LA  BOHEME’  SOtHi 
IN  PLACE  OF  ‘CYRANO’ 

IiHlispositioii  of  -ViiPilo  ('aii-iC' 
('liiiiiU'p  at  llio  .li’l- 
i’uiiolita". 


■i.H  I’,,.-  . li 
pidilii  ■ III"  -- 
been  siiii  I ii  11  i 
Ihe  ■ 'idispositioi 


was  sung  -It  Oie  ’ 

ll.ius.  Iasi  dghl. 

1 !i.i  '('yraiK>"  o\\ 

1 I’asqua'i-  .\lnal- 


sang  the  tble 

Ileiidei'son  opera  at  ils  initial  P* . 


Ihe  I laniK's'-t  - 


Tchaikovsky’s  violin  concerto  when  it  was 
first  heard  abroad  was  that  it  is  “somno- 
lent and  wearisome.”  That  was  not  the  way 
it  impressed  the  audience  which  last  night 

heard  it  as  played  by  Maud  Powell  andt^,,,  q ,mi  dai  of  last  weel 

the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  tinder  Mr.:  ’I'ho  east  for  last  ’ii.ght  ii;  i "- 

Stransky.  There  was  a great  outbursl  of  " .'.’'.rVioi  I'  . ' 

which  sang  I’ueeoii  s • pei.i  on  i 

lirolonged  applause  after  the  first  move-  ^ ;,.pini),>d  i;ieea  dii  Mar’.oi  - P 
ment,  and  again  after  the  second,  while  at  |.’,  m.-i.:.  ,\lda  as  i;.,a-  .\iiion  o s. 
the  end  America’s  greatest  violinist  was  MarriUo  and  l.ella  -It' n a '■  '• 
recalled  a number  of  times.  "I  am  a Rus-  , ' its  n 
sian  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,”  wrote  | ,,,^1,,  ,,i-  v , |i  i 

Tchaikovsky  at  the  time  he  wrote  this 
sidendid  work:  and  thoroughly  Russian  was 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY. 

Tschaikowsky's  Fourth  Symphony 
Played — McCormack  and  Lange- 
nus  Soloists. 
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TM'huikow  sl:y’s  iourth  symphony 
which  lias  been  rather  uiuinly  iieirlected 
in  favor  of  Ills  fifth  and  especially  his' 
.sixth,  wa.s  the  jirlnclpul  number  on  the 
programme  of  the  New  York  Synii'honi' 

< »i  (’lustra  yesterday  afternoon.  Mr.  Oani- 
I'-'sch  nave  -in  interesting-  performance  of 
it.  well  finishoa,  rhythmical  and  with 
some  strikiriLt  and  wed  conceived  moditi- 
cations  of  tempo. 

' The  only  other  orchestral  piece  -(vas 
Dr.  I.ecpold  Danirosch's  arransemeiit  of 
Schuliert'.s  Marciie  Mi.itairc,  ’ ori.?inally 
a (lui't  for  tiic  piano.  Two  movements — 
the  faritasie  and  rondo — from  Webers 
ciuintet  in  H flat  for  clarinet  and  strin 
were  pla.ved  a.s  if  they  were  solo  pieces 
for  tlie  clarinet  with  an  accompaniment  ot 
a string'  orcliestra.  This  is,  of  course, 
doins  \dolencc  to  Weber  s intention ; yet 
it  must  bt:  said  that  th.:i  performance 
shotted  that  at  Iciust  these  two  move 
ments  wtrt(  cotnposed  in  a way  to  sua- 
aest  such  treatment,  for  the  strings  were 
little  more  than  an  accompaniment  in 
them.  Mr.  hansenu.s,  the  first  <■  armetist 
of  the  orchestra,  was  the  soloist.  Ifi-s 
playlnp;  showed  delicacy,  refinement  and  a 
musical  (luality  of  tone.  ^Uui 
mnsie  itself  scem.s  now  old-fashioned 
abounding'  in  the  ••  Weber  flonrisb,  with 
litile  of  t'lc  vitality  of  ins  greater  work 
it  was  .t;,'rceablo  to  hear  and  interest- 
ing for  its' r.arity.  . . „ 

'.Ur.  .lohn  McCormack,  the  tenor,  ai-sii 
had  solo  numbers  in  the  programim.  r>on 
Ottavio’s  .sons,,  ■■11  mio  -.J'nv 

"Don  diovanni.’  buautituU>. 

,suavely,  with  freedom  and  spontane  t>  ^ 
utterance,  with  pure  and  limpid  ton?  ‘‘‘V',, 
finished  phrasins.  It  was  an  adimiabkj 
achievement.  kater  he  ,,r  ' 

seiies  of  four  ancient  ,^„Vic 

piano  accompaniment— a Kind  ot  '"rn  • 
tliat  lie  .delivers  ’'r'dh  spt<ial  ^est.  and 
naturally,  with  an  Irishman  s Jo\c  and 
nnderstandinit  of  Ins  nalixe  lolk  ..  ne- 

KU5>i>lMiM  ;>TIVIPHUNY 



Tschaikowsky’s  Fourth  Princi- 
pal Work  at  Damrosch  Concert, 

Tschaikowsky’s  fourth  symphony  xvas 
the  piece  de  resistance  of  yesterday  after- 
noon’s concert  of  the  Symphony  Society 
in  Aeolian  Hall.  The  Russian  composer  s 
■■Pathetlque”  so  overshadows  in  number 
of  performances  his  other  symphonies 
that  the  announcement  of  the  production 
of  one  of  his  earlier  works  is  always  of 
interest,  and  the  fourth  contains  many 
of  Tsehaikewsky’s  most  beautiful  pages. 

Mr.  Damrosch  gave  an  unusually  spir-| 
ited  reading  of  the  work,  especially  in 
the  last  moment,  in  -which  he  built  up 
the  climax  with  brilliant  effect.  Thiougb- 
out  the  symphony  the  gradations  of  tone 
and  nuance  were  admirably  adjusted, 
and  the  warm  applause  after  each  move- 
I ment  was  well  merited.  An  enjoyable 
' feature  of  the  afternoon  was  Mr.  Langei 
nus’s  clarinet  solo  of  the  fantasie  and 
rondo  of  Weber’s  Quintet  for  clarinet  and 
strings. 

The  other  solo  performer  was  John  Mc- 
Cormack, the  Irish  tenor,  whose  singing 
of  ‘■II  mio  tesoro  intanto."  from  "Don 
Giovanni."  ■was  done  with  art.  but  whose 
most  delightful  offering  were  four  IrisV 
songs.  "The  Verdant  Braes  of  Skreen.’j 
"She  Moved  Tthro’  the  Fair,”  "The  Nex| 

I Market  Day"  and  '■The  Valley  Da.\, 

I Smiling  Before  V.s.” 

Mr.  McCormack’s  voice  is  at  best  Ugh 
in  calibre,  even  inclining  to  whiteness 
■ but  in  his  Irish  ballads  he  shows  himselt 
ever  an  artist  of  sincerity  and  delicati 
perception.  There  Is  in  his  singing  < 
tenderness  and  a grace  that  'orings  on 
from  the  songs  their  perfume  and  thei; 
wistfulness.  In  them  we  can  forgive  anj 
lack  of  vocal  sensuous  beauty. 

’rhe  programme  closed  witli  Schubert  i 
■-Marcbe  Militaiie.”  orchestrated  by  Dr 
Leopold  Damrosch. 


■('  \r-((..;  ilttle  added  to  tile  record  ■_!  . 
'ru'cits  givc’u  !>>-  the:  I’nilbaT  nionie 

.c-mplio!i\  ‘■;ocieti(’s  vesterdai-  alfer-j 
K-j  01.  ■I'bc  lotiei-  oi-c:.esti-ii,  under  Mr. 
(Vciiler  1 mi-'(sc!i.  Hi  Aeoliau  Mall,  ve- 
il a led  the  I i-ocraninie  of  Iasi  l-’i  iday  s 
■ibrei  ijnicoi  eoneerl.  .ind  the  foi-ni'-r.  al 
"rtriiegic  Mali.  do-\-pted  half  ol  tile  aftei- 
loori  III  a s.i  mpV’on.i  wliicli  is  being  sadly 
iverwoiked  ihi.-  sea.---ioi-- Tscliaikowsky  s 
.ii-called  ■ I’atlietiiiuc.-'  'I'his  work  had 
ici-n  pK'viousl.v-  heard  iwice  from  the 
-aiiie  band,  once  f.i-oiii  the  \I  Imieapoli.s 
■pi-clip.Mfii.  and  -Ml-.  .Mlschiiler  and  his 
ttus.sians  .iiade  of  it  Mi'-  ciiieif  hier  witii 
which  lo  acliievc  the  uplift  of  the  i-las-t 
(.alU-d  invidiously  -'wage  lariu-is  at  con- 
cierts  ,viV(0i  in  the  Tvladisoii  Stiiiart-  Ctai- 
den  and  Mai-neSic  Mall.  U has  been  enor- 
mously popular  from  the  da.\  of  its  lirst 
appeaiaiice  on  a local  comeit  list  in  New 
Yoiijt.  before  more  than  one  or  two  musi- 
cal capitals  in  Lurope  had  heard  it:  hut 
\-cstpi-day’.s  audience  seemed  to  indicate 
by  its  size,  that  it  is  possible  to  ask  too 
iniK-li  oven  of  its  )ioniilai-it\ . Mr.  Dan-.- 
ro.sch  also  played  a Tschaikuwsky  sym- 
phony. th<  foiirth.  in  I-'  minor,  -which  hail 
bi-eii  given  at  a I’liilharmoriic  concert 
and  in  part  at  one  of  the  concerts  fo'' 
yoims  tieopie.  All  of  the  other  fcatiires 
of  the  riyniphon>-  Societ.v’s  concert  were 
menlionod  in  a rer-iew  of  the  concert  of 
last  I’l-ida.ii-.  Mr.  MeConriack  .s  singing  of 
Irish  folksongs  -iviil  presently  come  up 
for  further  mention. 


LINA  mUERI 
AND  M.  MURATORE 


T!jIE^PHJ,LHARMONIC  CONCERT 


Leo  Schulz  as  Soloist  Plays  Lindner' 
'Cello  Concerto. 


/^/ 


The  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  St 
i-iety  yesterday  afternoon— the  third  o ^ 


ik 


The  entertainment  which  filled  the 
.atmosphere  i?f  the  Hippodrome  last 
evening  was  cleriominaiecl  on  the  pro- 
gramme a concert.  The  word  "concert” 
is  elastic  and  it  has  borne  some  heax'y 
burdens  of  sin  without  stretching-  to  the 
breaking  point.  Therefore  it  is  prob- 
ably stiil  serviceable  to-day.-  But  titles 
do  not  constitute  aristocracy,  and  call- 
ing last  evening’s  show  a concert  did 
not  make  of  it  anything  but  a vaude- 
ville performance,  and  not  a very  good 
one  at  that. 

The  stars  of  this  singular  entertain- 
ment were  Inna  Cavalieri,  prima  donna 
assoluta.  and  Lucien  Mura  tore,  premier 
lenor  of  the  Grand  Opera  of  Paris. 
'J'liese  two  singers  are  touring  this 
country  in  entertainments  similar  to 
that  of  last  evening,  and  they  will  also 
be  heard  at  least  once  in  the  hospitable 
opera  house  of  Boston  in  Bizet’s  "Car- 
men." 

Last  evening  Mr.  Muratorc  was  the 
first  of  the  tw-o  to  appear,  and  he  sang 
an  air  from  Massqnet’s  “Werther.”  Mile. 
Cavalieri  followed  with  the  principal 
solo  of  Marguerite  in  Boito’s  “Mefisto- 
fele.”  The  t-svo  then  sang  duets,  one.  of 
them  Lulli’s  charming  "An  Claire  de  la 
Lune.”  Their  principal  contribution  in 
the  second  part  of  the  programme  was 
the  St.  Siilpice  scene  from  ‘‘Manon.’’ 


the  extra  series  of  four— brought  forwai- 
no  new  orchestral  numbers.  Men 


tana’s  “’  From  Bohemia’s  AVoods  am 


:-N 


Fields,”  Tschaikowsky’s  Sixtli  Symphonj 


and  the  love  scene  from  .Strauss’s  open 
of  “ Feuersnot,”  had  all  been  played  b, 
the  society  this  season  before. 

The  new  feature  -was  the  appearance  o 
I.eo  Schulz,  the  first  violoncellist  of  th 
orchestra,  as  soloist.  He  played  Lindner’ 
concei  to  for  violoncello  in  B minor,  Or 
J-iindnei-  was  a composing  ’cellist,  am 


(ji-  in 
cl  oper 


:bi 


.,'1.  jjiijuiiei  (las  a (.  unipusiiig  (.tdiisi,  oni 

his  concerto  has  all  tiie  qualities  to  bi  t - 
expe'.-ted  in  a concerto  by  a composlnni  i" 
’cellist.  That  is,  it  is  very  agreeable  b . pde' 
play  and  considerably  less  agreeable  t 
listen  to.  It  is  *’  grateful  ” for  the  playe 


in  many  ways;  for  the  listener  it  is  com 
monplace  .and  pretty.  Mr.  Schulz  playei 
it  w'ith  finished  skill,  with  fine  tone  am 
collect  intonation,  except  in  a few  o 
tb.e  passage.s  where  the  composer  iva 


passage.s  where  the  composer  iva 
trying  to  " turn  an  ox  into  a nightiii 
He  -was  muc'.i  applauded. 


gale.’ 


CAVALIERI’S  REJURN. 


HeTrd  at  Hippodrome,  Assisted  by 
New  French  Tenor,  Muratore. 

Mme.  Lina  Cavalieri,  who  has  sung  in 
last  years  both  at  the  Metropolitan  and 
;he  Manhattan  Opera  Houses,  jetuined 
New  York  last  night,  after  a long  ab- 
sence, at  the  New  York  Hippodrome  as  UJ| 
loncert  singer,  when  she  was  assisted  b; 

Franko  Orchestra,  con 


iJli'-S 

Mf 


tlM 


The  music  in  Mr.  Strarisky's  Philhar- 
monic scheme  which  liad  not  previously 
been  heaid  here  this  season  was  ilon- 
delssohn’s  overture  to  "Buy  Bias,  ’ a con- 
cerlo  for  violoncello  by  .August  I.indnei. 
played  by  Leo  Schulz  under  dimculties, 
since  he  was  ill.  and  the  love  scene  from 
Richard  Strauss’s  opera  "Feuer.snot.”  the 
plan  and  ]-.urpose  of  -which  no  programme 
annotator  has  yet  been  bold  enough  to 
set  forili  without  cii ciimlociUipn.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  accompanies  and  illus- 
trates the  most  impertinently  libidinous 
scene  ili,al  ever  an  operatic  audience  was:  evening  dress,  and 
invited  to  imagine.  ti,^,  , 


.....  — i-ie  "Nathan  — a 1 

After  that  Mile.  Cavalieri  sang  Neapoli- j lueted  by  Edouard  Tournon,  and  nj 
tan  songs  and  Mr.  Muratore  some  Pro-  L upcein  Muratore,  who  for  several  sea 
vcncal  ones,  and  they  finished  their  I has  been  the  leading  tenor  J-” 
performance  w'ith  a Neapolitan  duet.  pai-is  Opera,  and  who  made  his  first  • 

It  ivas  disclosed  in  the  utterance  of : V'ork  appearance  011  this  oct-asiOT  j 

Mr.  MaratorC,  flm  plira.o  ,lmt 


'(’lie  most  numerous  audiences  tliat 
have  gathered  in  any  local  concert  room 
.this  season  were  attracted  to  Carnegie 
Mall  on  two  or  three  occasions  by  Mr. 
.McCormack,  who  would  seem  to  have 
three  or  four  times  the  attractive  power 


conventions  of  the  concert  stage  were 
to  be  put  aside  for  the  .sake  of  cheap 
theatric  effects.  The  tenor  treated 
his  solo  as  an  operatic  number  and 
delivered  it  with  ge.sture.  facial  expre.?- 
sion  and  movement  about  the  stage, 
precisely  a.s  if  he  -were  clad  in  the 
garb  and  makeup  of  Werther  instead  of 
as  if  he  liad  an 
orchestra  in  the  pit  before  him  in- 
stead of  on  the  stage  behind  him. 

When  the  prima  donna  appeared  she 
was  received  with  apidausc.  and 
promptly  was  so  overcome  with  emotion 
that  only  delineative  pantomime  could 
convey  to  the  audience  her  gratitude 


when  he  sings  alone  that  he  has  v. 


vhen  for  its  loving  remembrance  of  her.  She 


5afnt-Sulpice_dU(;t  Manon.'^  a son 

’.srs".;  --Pf*  ‘iHt'.' 

‘A.'.t's’i'i'.tF.feSrj.pi’o 
K3‘, ;;  ,iX."V V'“’ 

-snecialiy  as  the  Hippodrome  is  not  thl^ 
f wuh  tSf  Singe^  e^ii- 

Miiratoi-e  has  a good  d>'fmatic  \olce.  , 


he  associates  himself  with  an  orchestra. 
Vet  the  admired  hisli  tenor  sang  a 
group  of  the  same  kind  ot  songs  yester- 
day  that  he  did  al  his  recitals,  besides 
■11  mio  icsoi-o.”  from  Jlozarc’s  "Don 
Giovanni,"  . an  air  whicli  he  sings  re 


followed  the  lines  establi.slied  hy 
her  partner  and  acted  her  scene  from 
Boito’s  opera.  Pardon  miglit  have  been 
extended  for  this,  or  at  least  extenua- 
tion found:  hut  when  the  two  singers 
presently  appeared  together  and  pro- 


Saturday  aft-  noon,  March  8,  Wag- 
ner's “Tannhr  er.”  Mmes.  Destinn, 
Fremstad;  s.  Urius  Buers,  Gris- 

wold, Reiss.  Hmshaw,  Ruysdael.  Con- 
ductor, Mr.  Hei  z. 


Saturday  evening  March  8,  Mns- 
cagni’s  “Cavalleria  Rusticana.”  Mmes.i 
Gadski.  Duchene.  Mattfeld;  Messrs. 
Macnez,  Gilly.  Conductor,  Mr.  Polacco. 
Followed  by  Leoncavallo’s  “Pagliacci.” 
Miss  Eori:  Messrs.  J6rn,  Amato,  Re-  , 
schiglian.  Ccndictor,  Mr.  Sturani.  I 


ilC  »« V .7  1.  r 

niarkablv  well.  But  Mr,  McCormack’s  ceeded  to  act  a duet  by  Schumann  then 

reciJals  make  an  appeal  to  the  beavts  of  , the  vaudevillainy  of  the  entire  matter 
his  counti-vmen  in  America  which  his  , was  fully  exposed. 

participation  in  a svmphony  concert  can-  The  performance  of  tlie  scene  from 
neve,  make  even  it  it  is  announced  that  “Manon’'  by  the  two  singers  weanng 
b’e  will  sing  a song  from  County  Donegal  costumes  suitable  to  a dinner  at  a 
ind  another  from  Ulster,  besides  others  Broadway  restaurant  was  .something 
whose  source  is  less  local.  The  enthusi-  which  will  linger  long  in  the  memories 
a’ in  which  his  Irish  songs  have  created  of  music  lovers.  It  was  naturall>  not 
directs  attention  to  a coincidence  in  the  intended  to  be  funny,  but  it  was  iire- 
•om-ainmes  of  a number  of  concerts  al-  si.stibly  so,  and  when  at  the  last  meas- 
'’'0-';'’^™"''-'’  , . vYe  have  ure  the  soprano  tripped  passionately 

■rz  “ 

large  part.  At  M propcHjr AVhlt 

ibe  -Musical  S°c.ct  did  last  evening,  though  made  un- 

,(>mo.-row  eiemng  fou.  ^ be  fortunately  ludicrous  by  its  i.iappropri- 

sle-  arAUno  L^bCcI’s  ^ on  the  ,ateness,  showed  that  he  had  claims  to 

•F.tir;,f  this  month  she  will  devote  one  Krench  tenor 

vision  of  her  iirogramme  to  a group  (jr 

folksongs  containing  ®^mp  e-  ^ nerisins,  as  well  as  with  all  the  excel- 
Canada,  l.omsiuna.  lieland.  of  his  school.  But  he  sang  with 

mo.iern  Greece,  Boland  and  ‘ ® lemperament,  with  tone  and  with  style, 

most  admired  of  the  songs  " t , Mus^c  lovers  would  doubtless  enjoy  his 

U-odiicecl  here  ^ art  in  its  proper  place,  but  the  concert 

Crfolf'  specimen,  which  i-ne  Jids  noi  ,♦ 


rrosr  French  singers,  his  enunciation  Mas 

oT'^"a4e  ^ 

nuite  as  beautilul  as  hei  most  > oiun  i j 

improved  iu  this  direction. 

She  .sang  first  an  sow^ 

fele  ” and  later  some  ® 

besides  the  afore-mentioned  duets  «d 

11,.  Muratore  The  audience  was  larg 
ami  fTiendB-!  and  there  'v«’e  fmiuent^ad 
(htions  to  the  piosrsmmc.  nrirto 

•lilt's”  described  /->”reficore  Mme.’^ 

i;i’°eB  wdusing  ’ Last  '''' 

of  the  AYOI-Id."  by  Harry  ion  Tilzei. 


lal 


THE  ORCHESTRAL  CONCERTS.  j. 

„cRie  and  Veolia.i  Hall*. 

The  audience  ivbich  t ^ iTeo') 

cert  of  the  Symphony  -b.  „iess 

Hall  yesterday  afternoon  ha  1 
ure  of  listening  to  two  ’,.^6  singe 

aLd  the  other  instrumen  ah  fhe  a 

was  John  ^I'=Cormack  the 

whose  first  nttavio  in  Mozart 

one  of  the  airs  of  Don  Otta^  aftenvar 
••Don  Giovanni,  He  wa  ^ 

heard  In  a group  o “ p^"bv  overuse  ■ 
Mozart  offering  was  maired  o> 

i^asal  quality  /'ll!  eta  VP 


The  other  soloist  c 

c’enus,  the  first  darme  s - f 
kestra.  who  P ayed  ^veb 

lasia  and  rondo  ^ selectl 

for  clarinet  and  skiing.. 

'was  suitable  to  thejiujpose^ 

Mr.  Langeii 


-ling  in  public.  At  the  concevi  of  the 
gclioha  Caiitoriii-n,  whi<-h  was  set  down  for 
next  AVednrsday  evening,  but  which  lias 
bad  1(1  be  postponed  for  a inontli  or  move 


even  were  it 


stage  is  not  Us  home, 
offered  w'ilhotU  action. 

As  for  Mile.  Cavalieri  it  may  be  re- 
corded that  she  continues  to  be  more 


8_Leopold"  Godowsky.  mn<>  recital, 
afternoon,  Carnegd©  Hall. 

8-Max  ■Pau'er.  piano  recital,  after- 
noon,  Aeolian  Hall. 

8-JIaud  Powell.^  violinist:  Mary  Pm- 
ney,  pianist,  and  Leo  Scbulz, 
’cellist,  evening,  Aeolian  Hall- 


Him  m ...  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  to  the  ear. 

Mr.  Schindler  intended  to  produce  a nnm-  adaptation  of  opera  airs  to  vande- 

ber  of  British  rolksonas  arianged  . methods  could  have  surprised  no, 

Percy  Oraingev-  Thpre  is  iio\\  m tbe  (,it>  ; 

a Servian  singer.  Alexander  Savine,  wlio 
i.s  likely  m he  heard  in  folksongs  and  art 
.-■oiigs  from  the  peoples  of  F.astern 
Europe,  like  the  Servians.  Macedonians. 


Inoon.  for  the  music  is 
for  the  wind  instrument.  -- 
' k ve  a delightful  or  uth 

sources  of  the  ‘ 

Tschaikowsky’s  d^os 

:uf?c"  Horn  too  frequen.; 
it  would  endtii-c  “rtfih 

as  wen  as  the  more  , pared 

.sixth.  Mr.  ''«"i.-oscl  had  pie, 
I.erformance  with  giea 
symphony  was  adnv  . ,',i-ogi  aniiiu' 

closing  Militahv.  i»’f 

Schuberts  Marcm  namiosch. 
trated  by  Dr.  kgia'  " 

The.  Philhaniionic  ,,,,  t 

11""  'r;,z  ■' 


: i 


Bulgarians  and  i-dher.s  whose  music  is 
Known  only  to  snidents.  Under  the  cir- 
cnnislancc-s.  a few  words  about  some  of 
Hie  songs  wiiicli  are  lo  be.  beard  will  not 
be  out  of  plai-r. 


at  Carnegie  nan  au>"  ' ,,  p fats  •' 

:rt?"'  - 

'ZtT  " 


.Alendelssohn’s  "Huy  Bias  fierU  _ 


. rcective  love  * 

•■Feuersnoth  and  ’ Pl<  *' 

"From  Bohemia  s • ttohult 

The  solo  perfonnei  ^ 

concerto  in  V#  tiat. 


lODUCED  IN  ENGLISH 

li(A^  • / f 


^ hundred  musicians,  singers,  and 
■ 1^  lovers,  including  many  artists  well 
1 in  opera  and  concert,  enthusi- 
lly  received  thep  roduction  for  first 
in  Knglish  of  Attilio  Parelli's  one- 
iei-a.  “ ,V  I.overs'  uarrel,”  last  night 
t Hotel  Astor.  The  opera  was  the 
feature  of  a programme  that  had 
rirranged  by  the  Bohemians  to  follow 
I option  hold  in  honor  of  Leopold 
i{vsky.  the  pianist,  and  Jlrs.  Godowsky. 
Lovos’  Quarrel  ” was  originally  pro- 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
Jlelpliia  in  February,  1912,  but  the 
•mance  last  night  was  the  first  at- 
at  Anglicizing  the  opera.  Th^ 
-h  version  of  Knrieo  Comitti’s  book 
Alma  Strettell.  It  was  sung  by 
otte  Braily,  soprano : Harriet  Foster, 
■-soprano ; Austin  Hughes,  tenor  of 
letropolitan  Opera,  and  Harold  Mal- 
buritono.  The  performance  was  un- 
10  direction  of  Oscar  Saenger.  


■ "hTr 


P “! 


(1 


Catholic  Oratorio  Society,  which 
harly  a decade  ha.s  been  doing  good 
rlin  the  fostering  of  Catholic  music 
Ijv  York,  gave  its  ninth  annual  con- 
»st  night  In  Carnegie  Hall, 
as  eminently  fitting  that  the  work 
•i  for  pie.sentaticn  should  be  one  of 
Best  compositions  of  England's  fore- 
tjliving  composer,  who  is  .also  a 
Sir  Edward  Elgar— written  to 
'♦Ids  of  England's  foremost  Catholic 
Irian,  John.  Cardinal  Newman.  The 
ivas  "The  Dream  of  Gcrontius."  the 
's  cliorus  being  assisted  by  an  or- 
from  the  New  York  Symphony 
. under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Niclio- 
ienheimer. 

Dream  of  Geiontius,"  Newman's 
ul  mystic  poem,  has  found  a wor- 
irment  in  the  musical  investiture 
Sir  Edward  Elgar  has  woven 
In  it  the  English  composer  has 
forth  some  of  his  most  exquisite 
especially  in  the  first  portion- 
portions  allotted  to  Gcrontius,  to 
torus  of  Assistants  and  the  Priest, 
music  composed  in'  a rdigioiis 
with  little  of  the  sentimentality 
>0  often  mors  the  religious  works 
i lie  musicians.  Sir  Edward  Elgar 
■irked  with  the  spirit  of  the  great 
liil  informing  him.  and  the  Church 
ell  be  proud  to  hold  him  within 

'■a. 

icnost  en.loyahle  feature  of  the  oven- 
1.S  provided  by  the  playing  of  the; 
■e  ra,  under  Dr.  Elsenheimer's  able 
m.  a performance  marked  by  spirit 
T by  good  taste.  The  soloists  were 
arie  Campbell,  John  Finnegan  and 
1C  Stanley,  all  of  whom  worked 
Jy.  The  singing  of  the  chorus 
111  an  improvement  over  previous 
iC  3,  notably  in  balance  of  tone, 
i;  there  was  still  some  raggedn*jS3 
f ck. 

ilwhy.  may  well  be  asked,  was  Mr. 
n in  Tynan  asked  to  read  the  poem 
■I  the  opening  of  the  concert  proper? 
s ending  took  a full  tlTVec-quartens 
I hour,  and  was  characterized  by  all 
1 rat  faults  of  dramatic  declamation 
i<  ctised  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  stage 
a Newman's  exquisite  lines,  lines 
f jte  in  style,  so  beautifully  balanced, 
:o  tiessly  classic,  Mr.  Tynan  read  in  a 
irchargcd  with  sentimentalism  and 
manner  melodramatic  and  stagey 
last  degree.  Before  all  things  el.se 
iv|an  stands  in  oui-  literature  for  ex- 
simplicity of  style,  for  lucidity  of 
rlsce.  To  these  virtues  Mr.  Tynan 
d an  absolute  and  a complete 
er. 

audience  was  a fine  one.  Cardinal 
under  whose  patronage  the  con- 
as  given,  occupied  a box.  and  other 
Ic  notables,  both  lay  .•’.nd  clerical. 


a 


Hi 


ret  Iso  present.  At  the  opening  of  the 


Monsignor  Lavelle  made  a i'ew 
nif'M.  In  ■which  he  spoke  of  Cardinal 
n and  of  Sir  Ed'Rard  Elgar,  and 
\|lch  be  thanked  those  who  bad  in- 
themselves  In  the  work  of  the 
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IU4..1 

..  .....  ni!  1' : i nn.'ert  in 


haps  }f”Ts"’The  highest  eompliment  that 
can  be  paid  this  organization,  that  ten 
years  o£  concerts,  public  and  private 
leave  such  a question 


I mire  him.  c ivir  Toscanini  wieided 

baton.  This  quartet  ofl  ,eave  sucu  a vhholiu..  upc. 

\i  the  Ph^'.’.  i . nncert  in  Carri'e^iel  a most  excellent  Monday  Beethoven  number  (C  minor  op.  18,  No. 

Hall  vestcrdav'  l.co  Schulz,  ration.  _ s.a, A 

•cellist  of  ih.-  orchestra,  played  \AIme.  Fremstad  -VN'as  not  a r e y 

Lindncr-s  on.  .no  in  1C  minor,  op.  _34.^  win-  ®ests  contented 


“'*’.^*'■^'1  Metropolitan.  - " 

IhereTas  a large  audience  at  the  Meti  uU 


nd  private,  i ’ Se  audience  at  the  Meti 

open.  Besides  the  i ^ matter  of  cour 
to  near  Puccini’s  ‘Tosca."  t'or 


■ on,  .no  in  1C  minor,  op.  34.  win-  never  res  s contented 

ning  ne.  irure.s  which  were  duly  deiivere  the  ro^^^  ,, 

amid  the  plaudi-.s  of  the  audience  in  the  with  any  P thinking,  study- 

torn,  Of  a wreath  whose  diameter  almost  at  work  on  This  disc loses 


‘fieUils  This 

L^hS?sfnsmve  musical  organization 
^ T'Vii^  thinPT  wnicn  lo 

be  left  to  'taeU.  Tkis  tmng 

T-ather  the  response  oi  reeling 

rathe  moment  comes  spon-! 


equalled  tic  musicians  height.  If  con- 
certos arc  rarely  great  music,  they  are 
gfiuralty  ciTe.-ilve  music.  Lindners  a 
least  cn.rbled  .Mr.  Schulz  to  e.vhibit  such 
pyrotechni'S  as  obviously  delighted  people 
who  find  delight  therein,  and  in  other  pas^ 

sagos  to  make  his  instrument  sing  with  

a breadth  and  purity  of  tone  for  which  utterances  which  have 

h,  is  alm.-ist  unrivaUed.  -Mid  so  the  soloist.^  ^^Jn  planned  in  the  solitary  hours  of 

came  first  in  interest,  even  though  study.  . treatment  of 

a symphony  concert  with  Tchaikovsky  s j therefore  ^^®^"n^^gementl 

-Pathetic”  as  the  piece  ,/e  Mnnre  of  he  ^ dilmbution  of  color 

menu  Mr.  Stransky  presented.  It,  Pj  tones  and 

itmetana  tone  poem,  the  Mendelssohn  over-  tha  Mme.  F^em^ 
ture.  and  the  love  scene  from  "Feuersnot  beautiful  grown 
had  all  been  performed  in  the  earlier  con- 
certs of  the  Philharmonic's  regular  senes. 


Beethoven  number  (C  minor  op.  18.  No.  4),!“’  ruccin,  s Tosca.”  for  it  was 

the  Flonzale'ys  played  Schumann’s  A major  Cavaradossi  is  one  of  1 

quartet,  op.  41,  No.  3,  and  (the  viola  ban-  ^ good  voice 

. , , , o c more  need  one  say  of  the  greatest  anrf  m/'®  ™ 

ished,  of  course)  G.  Sammartini  s Sonata  ^ ana  iik  - , 

il  tre.  To  cast  a doubt  on  the  splendors  p enors.  who.  alas!  however,  h 

subdued  of  the  Schumann  would  bring  the  oppor  unity  for  grow'th. 

G.  A.  R.  of  the  Davidsbiindler  about  one's  * ® carpta. 


Mr.  Scott!  w j,, 
a part  m which  he  has 


ears  in  no 


lUC  i_/av  lUDuuiiuici  a>iuub  unc  c • , 

time.  The  audience,  a large  remstad  appeared 


OLD  TIME  MUSIC 


mu. 

singing  pa, 
portrayal  of  Soutl 


one  despite  the  weather,  seemed,  however, sang  this  part  weU  the 
to  find  more  pleasure  in  the  eighteenth-*’*”'®  ^ ® beaid  in  it.  She  sings 

century  novelty!  ‘’f®*’  "®"' * is 

' /♦  •»,  more  of  an  acting  than 

P /'■  I ^ I I c and  dramatically  this  , . 

erii  passion  is  as  much  outside  the  sphei 
of  this  Norwegian-American  beauty  as 
would  he  for  her  to  sing  Rosina  in  "Tt 

WELL  PERFORMEI  ' 


«eri»  u»  ific  i 

The  Symphony  Society’s  concert  in  j eo 
ban  Hall  was  a repetition  of  last  hri- 
day’s.  and  calls,  therefore,  for  no  com- 
ment. Of  Saturday’s  concerts,  two  were 
given  in  Aeolian  Hall,  where  Max  Pauer 
played  in  the  evening,  while  another  pian- 
ist. Mary  Pinney.  appeared  there  in  the 
evcniirg  with  Maud  Powell  and  Leo  Schulz. 
Flgar’s  ’’Dream  of  Gerontius”  was  sung 
last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall  by  the  Catholic 
Oratorio  Society,  which  has  been  conscien- 
tiously trained  by  Selma  Kronold. 

Somewhat  curious  was  the  concert  last 
night  in  which  Mine.  Lina  Cavalierl,  Lumen 
Miiratore.  and  the  Nahan  Franko  orchestra 
participated.  Muratoro,  who  for 
seasons  has  been  the  leading  tenor  of  the 
Paris  Opera,  was  heard  in  an  ana  from, 
“Werther,”  and  afterwards  in  songs.  (Tava- 
licri  sang  the  aria  from  "Mefistofele”  and 
other  songs,  and  the  pair  were  heard  in 
duets,  among  them  the  charming  ”Au  Claire; 
de  la  Lune."  The  audience  was  large  and 
apparently  well  pleased,  but  the  "acting 
of  the  pair  in  both  songs  and  duets  was 
something  of  a novelty  and  not  particu- ^ 
larlv  cdifving.  Muratore  has  a good  lolte 
and  uses  it  well,  and  his  diction  is  per- 
fect Cavaliori  looked  as  beautiful  as  ever, 
vocallv.  she  was  not  at  her  best.  These 
entertainments  will  doubtless  be  much  m 
demand  out  of  town.  There  was  a large 
audience  in  the  Hippodrome. 

,\t  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House— ’«hi<h 
held  two  crowded  audiences  on  Saturday 
for  "Tannhauser”  in  the  afternoon  and 
"Cavalleria ■’  and  ’’PagUacci”  in  the  even- 
ing-the  soloists  last  night  were  Homer, 
Leginska.  Van  Hoose,  and  Carl  Braun. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  March  18,  there  •» 
be  a special  performance  for  the  benefit 


iLt^hlr  T^ca  will  : 

played  wmll.  _ ^ 


fiaroer  oi  iscviiie.  ii  requires,  above 
things,  a faculty  of  facial  expression  ivhic 
she  lacks  utterly. 

The.  second  concert  of  the  twentieth  Clement's  Last  .Recital, 

season  of  the  Musical  Art  Soemty  at]  .^as  the  scene,  yesterd 

Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  xvas  d afternoon,  of  great  demonstrations  of  i 

in  part  to  music  g®  (,f  this  thusiasm  for  the  famous  French  tenor.  1 

preaching  of  recalling  mond  Clement,  who  was  giving  his  farey 

music,  ’*1^’  ^ of  tlie  organiaa-  recital  for  this  year,  assisted  by  the  Bi 

the  earliest  ^ feature  of  the  first  rfere  ensemble  of  wood-wind  inslruiiie 

'^’°”’rlmmes  Such  creations  as  the  Carlos  Salz^do,  harpist  of  the  ^ 

"Stabat  Mater”  of  Palestrina  and  the  ropolitan  Opera  House.  Much  as  these  1 
•‘Tenebrae  Factae  Sunt”  of  Michael  g-pntlemen  are  adra 


TWO  SONG  RECITALS. 

Edn^n.1  Clement  and  Herbert  W itU- 


erspoon  Entertain  Many  Hearers 

After  an  absence  of  over  two  seasons 
Herbert  -Witherspoon,  the  poimlar  asso, 
feturned  yesterday  afternoon  a®  Aeoiian 
Hall  to  the  concert  stage  m recital.  In 
recent  winters  he  has  devoted  umself 
chiefly  to  operatic  singing,  appearing  oc 
ill...-  in  ...tonio.  Hi.  ~-. 

r.Lr: 

:r’n.rn.s.n,r,cn-/.rs 

honors  of  the  lyric  drama. 

Ts  in  other  times,  Mr.  MTtherspoon  1 
showed  skill  in  arranging  his  P‘’OS'-amme^; 
Not  only  did  he  place  his 
there  was  an  agreeable  variety  or  moods 
' and  styles,  but  be  also  contrived  to  ushei 
into  the  light  o^P"’’’*®  ■c^'^eldo^^ 

Blelhoven’s-Prufung  des  Kussens’  which 

constituted  the  first  group 

these  Mr.  Witherspoon  sang  ’ 

wlflle^he  last  gave  scope  for  his  humoi , 

""StheT  uilhackneyed  numbers  -- 
berl's  ”Liebeslauschen,  ^ Hen  >nai 
"Helle  Nacht.’;  BllloWy 

Witherspoon’s  re- 
enabled  hUn  to  display 


“TpnpbrsiG  r acicit;  . 

Haydn  will  in  all  probability  reappear 
Slen  in  the  concerts  f 

their  gospel  of  beauty  is  of  the  pur^t 

ive  «r.>  *"•  "r*™  “ 


ter  gentlemen  are  admired,  there  were  sc| 
in  the  audience  who  would  have  preferred 
hear  the  great  singer  unaccompanied  •' 
by  the  piano.  ’ I ^ ^ 

Mr.  Clfment  has  been  heard  so 


SI 


These  were  ""'fhei  ef-  times  this  year  that  his  admirers  ml 

last  evenings  rninds  of  tha  have  feared  that  even  his  great  populaor 

feet  was  to  conceptions.  Fortu-  ^vould  not  fill  the  huge  hall.  However, 

l^  their  delivery  by  the  choir  was  ..omrary  was  the  case,  M'ith  every  heai 
m’Xnflv  meritorious  to  make  clear  popularity  increases.  It  is  an  encour 

SeTaC.t T»f..«e  «..«•,  vjr-  .. 

Sion  of  the  “Stabat  Mater  useu  „-hich  appeals  most  to  connoisseurs,  she 

that  of  Richard  Wagner  *.  receiving  its  due  recognition.  He  wai|d 

in  its  small  way  to  connec  g^cies-  especially  fine  voice  yesterday,  and  had 

less  eloquence  of  the  activi-  add  many  encores,  several  of  which  art 

lastic  music  with  the^^  theatre.  Indissolubly  connected  with  his  name  tji 
ties  of  the  jj^j^bers  in  the  first  no  recital  audience  would  go  home  wltLi 

The  ot  \ Dies,”  Corsi  f iiearing  them  any  more  than  they  w(L 

-roup  were  Nanmis  Sembrlch  had  not 


iiete 
the 
4lei  t 


tV  [d  St 


is  ;ara 
in  iif 


Hell 

eii 

!ert 

feftas 


ai  eai 

III 


b 

mils  te”  and  Baen  s - oui&  ,*-<=  --  ji;  Bemonen  nan  noi  sung  "The  Maid 
b Lord.”  These  three  served  to  show  Kreisler  had  not  played  Dvor, 

Clearlv  the  line  of  development  ‘ Humoresque.”  The  last  chance  to  1 

SS’’!»urch  mu.lc  <rom 

Palestrina,  whose  of  that  neighborhood  will  be  at  the  Philharm  ^ 

was,  down  to  jn  whicl  Orchestra’s  Brooklyn  concert 

heart  searching  Protestan  , oUnra'i — 


n tini 

he 


ist 

liet 


Sun  hi''T 


of  suffering  man. 
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airHS  r WUsnJ... 

manner^'entireiy  ci  composi-  ^ . ipp  two  annual  concen 

ductorandsmg^s.^The^Bach^  its  de-  \,-t  Society.- The^^seoon 


ad. 


Opera  House.  The  bill  will  include  ”Rigo 
letto.”  fourth  act,  with  ■ Hempel.  Amato, 
ncsegurola;  ”A.da,”  second  act.  with  T)es- 
^ ,inn'  Martin.  Rothier,  GiUy  "Butterfly, 
i MHond  act.  with  Farrar  and  Scotti ; Meis-, 
, tersingcr.”  third  act,  second  scene.  iMth 
' ..\lten.  Matlfeld.  .lorn,  Buers,  Goritz,  Reiss, 

Witherspoon.  , . 

Mr.  Benjamin  Fay  Mills  announces  two 
special  Lenten  lectures  on  Richard  Mag-, 
ner’s  maslerpiece.  "Farsifal,”  to  be  given 
in  the  Forty-eighth  Street  Theatre,  oi) 
Sunday  afternoons,  March  9.  and  16.  at  fom 
o'clock. 


^ assistance  of  the  Barrere  Ensem- 

ble Some  of  the  songs  were  delivered  to 

Barrere  players  sound  better  when  heai'dl 
separately* 


L ne  j3aL.u  t'  manv,  jaia-'* 

?;^Vp;nicuIar  is  severe  in^^^^^-  ,,,  Musical  Art  Society. 


be^’a  special  performance  for  the  benefit'  fal  enabled  the  cLir.  which  by  the  with  which  ®'”®  j 

et  the  Fmergen.  Fund  - th^^™--^  ^ wL^  - ^ ‘ 


pucciurs  TOSCA 

WELL  PERFORMED 


Giacomo  Puccini  continues  to  occupy 
a place  in  the  forefront  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  repertory.  His  list 
of  operas,  as  music  lovers  xt'eU  know, 
is  not  long,  but  the  repetitions  of  his 
few  works  are  frequent.  I^ast  evening 
the  eighteenth  week  of  the  season  was 
ushered  in  ■with  a performance  of 
"Tosca. ■’  The  Aletropolltan  is  11-611  sup- 
plied with  impersonators  of  Sardou  s 
Roman  singer  as  made  into  an  operatic 
heroine,  and  the  repetitions  of  the  work 
acquire  added  interest  througlt  the 
changes  In  the  cast.  Last  evening 
Olive  Fremstad  sang  the  title  role  for 
the  first  time  this  season. 

It  will  have  to  be  conceded,  however, 
that  the  public  was  not  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  heroine,  for  Mr.  Caruso  w'as  the 
representative  of  the  painter  Mario 
Cavaradossi.  This  is  one  of  the  roles 


I 

Last  Flonzaley  Concert.  I 

T^^*iast  o*f  {he  l^onzaley  concerts,  so 
tar  at  least,  as  Manhattan  is  concerned, 
for’  the  season,  affords  a fitting  occasion 
to  repeat  acknowledgment  of  the  obliga-. 
tion  Mr.  de  Coppet  has  placed  music-lovers 
under  in  bringing  these  talented  musicians' 
together.,  Nor  should  one  be  less  grateful 
to  them  for  remaining  together,  since  in- 
dividuality is  supposed  to  he  one  of  the! 
elements  of  the  musical  temperament,  and 
problems  of  taste  and  temperament  are  com- 
plicated by  numbers.  In  the  orchestra  the 
conductor  is  a soloist.  In  the  quartet  the 
first  violin  is  no  more  than  a fourth  ’/oice. 
This  conception  ot  chamber  music  is  borne 
such  delightful  passages  as  thel 


out  in  sut-u  I v.'-- 

menuetto  of  the  Beethoven  Quartet,  played 

T-11 1 AoGiliftn  Hflll  iRSt 


by  the 


Flonzaleys  at  Aeolian  Hall  last 
night,  where  for  a brief  space  each  instru-', 
ment  in  turn  sang  with  solo  freedom.  Buti 
with  the  marked  individuality  ot  the  per- 
formers. and  the  perfect  subordination  of| 
three  when  the  fourth  has  his  opportunity! 
to  display  it,  there  is  the  perfect  ensemble’ 
which  can  result  only  from  years  ot  study, 
and  apparently  only  from  the  domination 
of  a single  mind.  The  interesting  question 
/ lere  is,  and  it  would  be  indiscreet  to  press 
t too  far,  whose  mind?  That  ot  Betti,  or 
Pochon,  of  -Ara  or  D’Archambeau?  Per- 


mands.  and  the  thoroughly 

“^The  middle  number^ofjhe^pro^^^^^ 

was  Brahms  s .opchestra,  chosen 

which  the  aid  nf  forces,  was 

from  th^e  ’Sympkow 

Tt  a nohelty.  yet  ore 

touching  f°hwn  Lvely  com- 

the  composer  made  his  own 

mentary  on  the  -Whole.  mrhelius’s 

The  third  .part  X^?,” 

"Der  Tod,  das  ist  die  Kuhie 

; three  ^'^^^“hfne  Eye^^ 

fine  traditions  of  the  society,  t 

cal  Art  Society  continues  to 

the  most  potent  ^ 

cultivation-or  shall  we 

times  say  the  preservation,  ot^  g 

Ire  few  Indeed.  Yet  there  w'as  never  a 
lime  when  music  lovers  needed  more  t 
their  ears  and  their  minds  puu 
fi  A i>v  this  kind  of  elemental  art,  upon 

women  who  provide  the  necessary  sup- 
port for  the  organization 


111  ■■ 


>n  ( 


1 "1  I 


tom  from  the  begmi  prefigured 

penitential  season  and  Pr 

gladness  of  tbe  biate  seetio 

There  was  an  inteimeoi  _ 

the  fatalism  o ihrough  the  m 

,b,lstlan  expression 

of  the  music  wuh  , igpet 

Clothed  ^tbUenieins  Shucks 

-Bong  of  Destiny.  and  p® 

['  climax  of.  the  fd"®®*'*  ^tjdsdn 

there  were  outlntrs  -s  Ig, 

thusiasm  after  Bacl^^ 
to  the  Lord, 

a most 

ehoir  nad  given  a 

formance  of  tne  . , „ one  < 

of  HarlecR  J *- ^..^^ed 

welsh  „7,et  it  may 

by  Max  Bruch,  a • n„ei  '1 

marked  in  lesson  . Kl 

might  serve  as  a prohtable  le  ^ 

professed  American 
who  talk  so  much  ^nd  -m,  - 
i.n’t  so  about  the  >med  of 

scotch  and  M’clsh  ’ \t  , 

and  in  his  "Scotch  „ 

and  orcbo.^^tva.  U wiU  b-  ^ 

'XnredXiastica,  mi^o^ 
but  one  number  which  the  ■ 

«tii.g  before.  It  w.as  k'®""''  ® 
or  tiaster  motet  fer  tive  von^- 

gloviousiy  ^ VfieU 

,vill  be  glad  and  fl' ' 
fore  this  camo  I''"®;;*’;’”’  J 
a taniillar  nmnbet  i" 
but  one  that  it 
last  ni.gbt.  in  fact,  all 
archaic  as  well  as  modern. 


•Ji  uiiwonterl  freshness  and  beauty  of 
1 with  si'lenclirt  enthusiasm,  when  a 
■>  |I  utterance  was  called  for,  and  al- 
witii  a nicety  of  balance  and  a rich- 
■iof  timbre  which  made  some  of  the 
• jrn  effects  seem  twdry.  Other  pieces 
;fpriate  to  the  penitential  season  were 
-i|iel  Haydn's  "TenebrEe  factte  sunt” 
xfj 'orsi's  "Adoramus  te.”  The  secular 


A Koniantio  Philhn  niton  if 

The  most  enjoyable  or  hestral  l Oiicerts 
given 


besides  the  pieces  mentioned,  were 
lius’s  exasperatingly  difficult  "Der 
das  ist  die  Kiihl  Nacht.”  two  other 
songs  (“The  Bells  of  AbercTovey'' 
^ MI  the.' Day,’’  the  latter  described  in 
'sjournal  on  Monday),  Henry  Leslie’s 
tjjgal  “Tliinc  Eyes  So  Bright”  and 
- ss-fs  ".Spanish  Serenade,”  in  which  lat- 
jece.  as  in  the  cantata  by  Brahms, 
s-jans  from  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
part.  The  society  has- never  given 
ji  or  a nobler  concert.  H.  E.  K. 


ffie  mature'  sonatST^while  th.'  worfi 
mantic"  is  applied  to  music  in  wliich  i.-i,- 

this  city  are  those  of  the  Phil-  1 0,^ cfasste  ■''>  which 

. ! tne  classic  forms  are  usually  modified  if 

harmonic  Society.  The  orchestra  itself  now  ,not  altogether  laid  aside,  foi-  the  sake’ of 
has  no  superior  in  the  country.  Indeed,  in  greater  freedom  in  the  communication  of 
the  brass  department,  it  has  no  equal : and 
in  modern  music  the  brass  choir  is  of  su- 


le.  Fremstad 
p^Vig's  Giulietta 
\on  Short  Notice 


perlative  importance;  to  it  we  owe  very 
many  of  the  thrills  which  make  concert- 
going  worth  while.  Its  present  conductor, 
.Josef  Stransky,  is  young,  enthusiastic,  ver- 
satile, and  emotional,  and  he  knows  how  to 
make  programmes  that  appeal  to  all  music 
lovers.  He  has  been  censured  tor  including 
a eonsiderabl  amount  of  ponular  music  in 
his  schemes:  but  that  has  been  done  not  only 
in  obedience  to  the  rvishes  ot  Joseph  Pulitzer 
when  he  left  the  orchestra  a fortune,  but 
evidently  also  to  meet  the  desires  ot  the 
audiences,  whfeh  always  welcome  the  popu- 
lar numbers  with  snecial  cordiality;  and, 
after  all.  it  is  for  the  audiences  that  con- 
certs are  given. 

Last  night’s  programme  did 


-iA* 


liglit  o’clock  She  Is  Asked  to 
Ijke  Mine.  Duchene’s  Place, 


emotional  content. 

VVeber  and  Schubert  were  wUhoul  ques- 
tion the  father.s  of  the  ti'ue  I'oiiiantic 
movement,  but  iheir  most  significant  fol- 
lowers in  tile  domain  of  otcliesiral  music 
were  Berlioz  and  I.iszt,  not  because  tlicv 
wrote  greater  music  ihan  Mendelssolm 
and  Schumann,  but  because  they  altered 
tlie  old  forms  more  boldly  and  even  ci'e- 
ated  entirely  new  ones.  Liszt  doubtless 
took  from  Schumann’s  r>  minor  symphony 
tile  iiint  for  that  unbroken  succession  of 
movements  and  community  of  themes 
which  are  tlie  salient  novelties  of  the  sym- 
phonic poem.  Liszt’s  .invention,  and  possi- 
bly one  of  the  distinguished  Hungarian’s 
works  might  well  have  had  a place  in  last 
evening’s  concert. 

But  as  already  said  all  the  romantic 
composers  could  not  be  represented,  and 
with  an  overture  and  three  symphonies 
the  programme  was  generous  enough.  The 
overture  was  Weber’s  to  “’Preclosa,”  a 
; , fi  . charming  overture,  but  not  of  epoch 

not  at  nrst  making  importance  in  the  romantic  move 


seem  ’’popular,’’  for  it  included  three  sym-  ment.  The  same  master’s  opera 
phonies.  But  s.vmphonies  are  not  neccs-  .Freischutz”  and  Schubert’s  “Dei 


Who  Had  Fainted. 


;-e  came  near  being  a change  of  opera 
t|e  Metropolitan  last  night,  where 
,lf  of  Hoffmann”  wis  announced  for 
y Duchene,  who  was  cast,  for  the 
t Giulietta,  fainted  as  she  was  leav- 
*;r  apartment.  No.  121  East  Eighty- 
\Vtreet.  The  fact  of  her  indisposition 
^lephoned  to  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza,  who  __ 

telephoned  to  Mme.  Fremsta.d  ask-  j exerted 


she  would  oblige  him  by  singing 
|l^ta,  at  very  short  notice.  By  that 
ct  w'as  nearly  eight  o’clock, 
ftainly,’’  replied  Mme.  Fremstad, 
haif  of  her  dinner  untasted,  and, 
her  diaphanous  Giulietta  costume, 
H'self  into  a taxica.b.  j 

I before  the  second  act.  In  which 
fta  appears,  Mr.  William  J.  Guard' 
red  before  the.  curtain  and  in  his 
iChesterfieldian  manner  announced 
Jange.  The  audience  received  it  with 
llpse. 

,irn.  there  was  a further  change,  not 
tie  programme,  for  the  small  part 
' he  Voice”  in  the  final  act  also 
o have  been  sung  by  Mme.  Du- 
Mme.  Robeson  was  available 
• It,  proving  her  usefulness,  for 


“IDer 

sarily  austere,  interminable,  and  ’’educa-  cesslor^^Rnt 

,,  ..  , , cession.  But  Der  Freischutz  overture 

lionai.  me  three  works  played  on  this  has  been  overworked  and  the  "Preciosa”  is 
occasion  w'ere  all  popular  in  the  best  sense  seldom  heard. 

of  the  word:  tuneful,  teeming  with  happy'  - second  number  was  Schumann’s  E 
thoughts,  tree  from  tedious  overelaboration.  . bLuUfurand ’mwld^ 

entertaining  and  short.  Though  they  were  [and  emotional,  not  played  too  often,  it 
preceded  by  an  overture,  the  concert  did  heard  with  a pleasure,  which  would 

not  last  any  longer  than  usual.  The  over-  had  the  perforrn- 

...  been  one  of  greater  clarity  and  finish, 

ture  was  Mebers  Preciosa,’  a piece  enliv-  Schubert  contributed  his  unfinished  sym- 
ened  by  Spanish  dance  rhythms.  The  sym-  phony  and  Mendelssohn  his  bright,  happy 
phonies  were  Schumann’s  "Rhenish  ” Schu-  elegantly  polished  “Scotch”  symphony. 

bert’s  “Unfinished,”  - and  Mendelssohn’s 

i 1.1  • . ^ wnar,  naive  m these  tioublous  musical 

Scotch.  {4«  f|  • ( ^ times,  but  they  have  one  trait  which 

Weber,  Schumann,  Schubert,  and  Men-  alway.s  give  sati.sfaction  to  the 

dclssohn  were  the  four  great  romanticists 

r>  tnen  exQuisilely  clear  and  buoyant  orches- 

German  music.  Webers  influence  was  tration. 

chiefly  in  the  opera  house,  al-  Philharmonic  Society  will  give  no 

concerts  in  this  city  next  week,  but  on 


-A 

sil 

tf 

•n# 


though  his  ’’Invitation  to  the  Dance”  paved  *his  city  next  week,  but  or 

the  way  for  the  modern  art-waltz.  Schu- ^ 
maun  was  inspired  to  write  his  Rhenish  Beethoven’s  ninth  symphonj-. 
symphony  by  the  impression  made  on  him 
by  a solemn  ceremony  in  the  great  Colognej 

Heekscher’s  foncert. 


Cathedral,  and  this  association  of  visual 
impressions  with  music  is  one  of  the  main 
characteristics  of  romanticism.  Schubert, 
to  be  sure,  had  no  poetic  titles  for  his 
purely  instrumental  pieces,  but  he  near- 
ly exhausted  the  realm  of  poetry  in  com- 
Bosing  songs,  and  who  knows  but  that  he 
had  certain  poems  or  scenes  in  mind  (as 
Haydn  and  Beethoven  confessed  they  had) 
when  he  composed  his  symphonies?  How 


ing"  Jl,  JlCi.  ‘ 

ening  previous  she  had  saved  the  ever  that  may  be,  his  ’ Uriinished”  (so  call- 
lyn  performance  of  ’’Lohen'grin”  ed  because  he  never  added  a scherzo  and 
nging  Ortrud,  in  Mme.  Homers  - , 

a file  latter  being  indisposed.  - ^ movements)  is 

)i|erwlse  ’’The  Tales  of  Hoffmann”  thoroughly  romantic  in  its  appeal  to  the 

1 motions,  the  novelty  and  freedom  of  its 
modulations,  and  the  ravishing  tone  colors, 
in  which  he  is  more  fascinating  than  any 
|of  his  predecessors,  including  Beethoven. 


y^jurs.  iieekscher's  foncert.  /4/j 

It  IS  a pretty  severe  test  for  a composer 
to  have  an  entire  evening  devoted  to  his 
compositions.  It  is  only  the  great  masters 
who  can  survive  such  an  ordeal.  It  can- 
not be  said  unreservedly  that  Mrs.  Heck- 
scher  stood  the  test.  Nevertheless,  the 
programme  devoted  to  her  compositions  at 
Aeolian  Hall  last  night  was  an  enjoyable 
one,  even  with  the  added  element  of  mo- 
notony in  the  character  of  the  purely  or- 
chestral compositions-all  dances.  Spanish 
and  Oriental  at  that,  and  with  ad  nauseam 
use  of  the  percussion  instruments.  In  the 
’’Dances  of  the  Pyrenees,”  three  numbers 
of  which  opened  the  concert,  and  two  other 
movements  which  closed  it.  the  melodies 

no 


ts  usual  smooth  course.  ^liss 
el  sang  charmingly  as  Olympia, 
oil;  Miss.  Bori  w'as  'excellent  as 
ria,  and -Mme.  Maubourg  was  Nick- 

j.  ^Ir.  Jbm  W'as  Hoffmann,  Mr.  | mviunuig  neetnoven.  l-iosco  ir,  me  meloc 

isang  his  Romance  unusually  w'eli,  these  tone  colors  Mr.  Stransky  and  his  plav-i  3 vigorous  rhythmic  kind  with  no 

leSroIamleHhet^usuMf^^^^^^  ^ them  searching  for  ’’modern”  effects,  no  profound 

• ' were  at  the  end  several  enthusiastic  re-  P^^olems  to  solve,  but  with  plenty  of  or- 

calls  of  the  conductor. 

While  Mendelssohn  had  a strong  leaning 
toward  classicism  (he  disliked,  for  instance, 
the  tempo  rubato,  which  is  another  charac- 
teristic of  romanticism),  he  nevertheless 
did  his  best  work  when  he  wrote  pieces 
jthat  had  a poetic  basis,  such  as  the  “Mid- 
lummer  Kight's  Dream.”  the  “Hebrides” 


’ola<;co  conducted. 

LIVE  MEAD  aUARTET, 


Consolo  Aaniwin  In  Plaxlng; 
Ctiiliitcf  by  Bi'ahmn 

'!  large  measure  of  public  fa,vor  no-w 
by  the  Olive  Mead  Quartet  was 
cd  at  the  concert  given  at  Rum- 
ill  last  evening  by  the  presence  of 
llic  largest  audiences  yet  seen  in 
npact  auditorium.  This  favor  has 
ell  earned  by  an  earnest  devotion 
ideals  and  b.v  an  elevated  level 
it  in  performance.  In  the  first 
onl  of  the  flr.st  number  on  last  eve- 
programme,  one  of  Mozart’s  quar- 
(J.  the  players  were  not  at  theii 
Tliorc  was  a perceptible  roughnes.' 
on.scmblo,  but  this  disappeared  in 
1 it  movement  ami  the  quartet  was 
lied  in  a manner  calling  for  praise, 
second  number  was  Car!  Ditters 
itersdorfs  quartet  in  E flat  major, 
iiiosition  containing  much  of  the  del 
..lid  elegant  smoothness  character 
r tins  once  popular  master’s  mu- 
I tlii.s  number  the  four  women  dis- 
tliolr  Ijest  qualities,  among  whic! 
less  of  style  and  smoothness  of  tom 
cipicuous. 

Anal  mimticr  was  the  Brahmf 
quintet  in  F minor,  opus  34.  Ti 
ork  the  quartet  liad  the  as.sistanci 
presto  Consolo,  pianist.  Mr.  Consoli 
ade  iiimself  a Arm  place  in  tin 
ii  of  local  music  lover.s.  His  flm 
fit  I,  his  adequale  technic  and  his  ar- 
Wi' discretion  are  always  found  to  he 
value  in  his  chamber  music  per- 
il, iicf-3.  He  and  the  "little  sisters  01 
jk  iifisels,”  as  they  have  affection atel' 
ir  ailed,  put  to  their  credit  a delight 


chestral  color  and  brilliance.  The  solo 
performers  were  all  of  the  first  rank.  Miss  I 
Florence  Hinkle  sang  three  songs  with 
piano  and  two  with  orchestra.  Such  was 
the  beauty  and  flawless  tone  of  a note  at 
the  close  of  the  “Norse  Maiden’s  Lament” 
that  a few  impetuous  individuals  began  to 
applaud  before  she  finished,  and  the  song 


jOverture,  and  the  ’’Scotch”  symphony,  so  Ii3d  to  be  repeated.  Hans  Kronold  played 
named  by  himself,  and  reminiscent  of  High-  a Romance  for  ’cello  and  orchestra  in  his 
land  pipers  and  other  national  traits,  some!  usual  muslcianly  style;  and  Efrem  Zim- 
lof  the  music  being  penned  on  the  spot. ' balist  played  the  violin  part  in  a suite  for- 
The  Philharmonic  gave  a splendid  perform-  violin  and  piano,  called  ”To  the  Forest.” 
ance  of  this  work  last  year  and  repeated  This  also  compelled  many  recalls  for  both 

tf  looV  rv  . .... 


season  to  a close,  gave  its  last  F-riday 
afternoon  subscription  concert  at  Came 
gle  Hail,  and  played  oniy  music  by  ro- 
mantic composers.  It  w'as  .scarcely  a 
luograrnme  to  meet  the -tastes  of  (hose 
wlio  are  laboring  under  the  impression  i 
that  the  musical  taste  which  ought  to  oe  ■ 
cultivated  is  that  which  has  a tendency  kkl 
toward  the  gutter,  for  it  consisted  of  d-'^ 
AVeber’s  overture  to  “Preciosa”  and  three 
.symphonies— Schumann’s  in  E flat  (the'  ' 
so-called  “Rhenish.’’  not  because  of  any  ‘V'- 
supposed  resemblance  between  the  scherzo 
and  the  Rheinweinlied,”  as  the  official 
annotator  seemed  to  tliink,  but  simply  be- 
cause of  the  superadded  slow  movement 
wliich  Schumann  said  had  been  suggested 
by  a ceremonial  witnessed  by  him.  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Cologne),  the  fragment  in  B 
minor  by  Schubert  (which  is  a fragment, 
most  obviously  a fragment,  even  if  nol 
body  has  been  able  to  complete  it  satis- 
factorily; no  one  able  to  do  so  would 
have  been  undevout  and  foolish  enough  le- 
to  have  attempted  it)  and  Mendelssohn's 
’’Scotch."  It  W'as  beautiful  music,  all  of  . > 
it,  and  perhaps  its  most  notable  feature 
W'as  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Stransky 
respected  Mendelssohn’s  wishes  and  gave 
the  “Scotch”  symphony  without  inter-  of: 
ruption  between  the  movements.  The  is.  i 
simple  device  takes  some  of  the  wind  out  ,st 
of  the  sails  of  the  iieo-roinanticists,  lA 
who.  like  Liszt,  professed  to  find  it  nec-  ’ ' 
essary  to  make  one  movement  out  of  four 
to  preserve  poetical  unity  and  to  save  ' 
time;  but  after  symphonic  poems  grew- 
to  be  longer  than  symphonies,  without  the  Q-- 
pauses,  and  the  unity  of  idea  was  no  more  of 
obvious  than  before,  the  device  lost  some  th'i 
ot  its  virtue,  although  that  of  community 
of  phrases,  as  illustrated  in  Beethoven'.s 
Fifth  and  Ninth,  Dvorak’s  American  and' 
Tschaikowsky’s  Fourth,  did  not. 

At  the  concert  of  the  Symphony  So- 
ciety in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  presented  an  interesting  programme 
— Beethoven’s  Seventh  Symphony,  Wag- 
ner songs,  with  Mottl’s  orchestral  accom- 
paniments. and  a group  of  Hugo  Wolf 
songs  (accompanied  by  the.  scarcely  less 
gifted  Woiff  Ericli)  and  the  Carnaval  over- 
ture by  Dvorak — which  will  be  offered 
again  next  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  last, 
regular  subscription  concert  of  th#  so- 
ciety. To  a large  and  extremely  sym- 
pathetic elemeni  in  the  audience  it  is 
likely  lhai  Ihe  cliief  number  of  the  after- 
noon has  been  overlooked.  It  w'as  the 
introduction  to  the  second  act  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Damrosi.'h’s  opera  “Cyrano.”  which  is 
devoted  to  an  elaboration  of  a sentimental  ' 
melody  associated  with  the  first  letter  ‘® 
whicli  C.vrano  de  Bergerac  w'rites  to  Rox- 
anc,  I lie  proclamation  of  which  in  the  -O 
presentation  of  the  opera  has  Jjcen  wisely 
icurtailed,  though  there  is  still  a-plenty  of  ly 
it  in  the  opera.  As  played  yesterday,  it  « 
made  an  extremely  favorable  Impression 
and  was  enthusiastically  applauded. 

The  evening  concert  was  of  a kind 
which  is  not  of  common  occurrence  in 
New  York.  Mrs.  Celeste  D.  Heckscher, 
witli  the  help  of  the  Symphony  Orches- 
tra; Florence  Hinkle,  soprano,  Efrem  Zim- 
balist,  violinist,  and  Hans  Kronold,  violon- 
cellist. gave  a concert  of  music,  all  of 
which  had  been  composed  by  herself.  Mr. 
Saslavsky  conducted  the  orchestra.  Per- 
haps the  kindest  thing  which  can  be  said 
of  the  music  was  that  each  number  came 
jto  so  early  and  timely  a close.  Obviously 
the  lady’s  very  commendable  melodic  in- 
ventiveness did  not  extend  itself  widely 
into  the  field  of  constructive  development,  ' 
and  this  was  helpful  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  audience.  H.  E.  K.  J 
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it  Iasi  night. 

! On  Thursday  evening,  March  27,  and  the 
following  afternoon,  Mr.  Stransky  will  for 
the  first  time  conduct  the  greatest  of  all 
symphonies,  Beethoven’s  ninth,  in  which 
the  Philharmonic  will  be  assisted  by  Flor- 
ence Hinkle.  Reed  Miller,  Rosalie  Wirthlin, 
Frederick  Weld,  and  the  Mac  Dowell  Cho- 


Zimbalist  and  the  composer. 

Alexander  Saslavsky  conducted  the  New 
York  Symphony  orchestra,  and  brought  out 
ail  the  telling  effects  of  the  scores.  The 
"Asiatic  Dance”  from  an  opera,  “The 
Flight  of  Time,”  had  to  be  repeated.  Among 
the  "Dances  of  the  Pyrenees”  was  a so- 
called  “Valse  Lento  (Pastorale),”  with  an 


season. 


(MM  ^ 

— .—.—v-  i.,.. ,.v,,  cid.>.,icnc7,  v^itii  rtu  I ^iihnian,  Rcscliiglmn. 

It  will  make  a grand  climax  for  the  effertlve  solo  on  the  viola  d’amore  played  jConciuctor  Sturan 
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Saturday  afternoon.  March  15- 

AT  2 O'CLOCK 


VERDI'S  OPERA 

LA  TRAVIATA 

(In  Italian) 

Mmes.  Hempel,  Maubourg,  MattfeW. 
Macnez,  Amato,  Bada,  B^ucj' 


rforniarice  of  ii  - omposition  which  - 

Itself  one  of  the  most  satisfvinc  Mcndolssohn 

’’be  found 


i,  )les  of  Us  type. 


I THE  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

A I'roKrammo  of  Mnsic  by  < oniiioeeri 
of  fhe  ICoiiiniitIc  Period, 

'I’he  programme  of  the  I’hilharmoiiic  So( 
ciely  3 concert  Hi  f’at  negie  Hall  last  eve- 
ning was  one  of  generous  content.  The 
purpose  of  Ihe  entertainment  was  to  make 
an  exhibit  of  represen-ati\e  works  of  tlie 
’•romanllc”  writcr.s,  and  the  composei'.s 
chosen  we?-e  Weber,  Schumann,  Schuhei-t 
lohn.  Xo  serious  fault  can 
with  tins  choice,  for  the  prn- 


by  Hans  Weissman.  It  was  more  like  a 
"meditation” — there  was  none  of  the  waltz 
swing  about  it  whatever. 

If  a comparison  must  be  made,  the  name 
of  Chaminade  occurs  to  one  involuntarily; 
and  It  must  be  said  that  there  was  more 
variety  in  Mrs.  Heckscher’s  programme 
than  there  could  be  in  one  made  up  entirely 
of  the  salon  music  of  the  famous  French 
woman. 


SATURDAY  Evening,  march  isth 

AT  8 O’CLOCK 


AT 


POPULAR  PRICES 
Gounod's  opera 

FAUST 
(In  French) 


H 


gramme  could  not  well  Include  woiks  Vpy 
all  the  romanticists. 

Vet  possibly  there  mignl  have  been  a 
®?"';'"ctng  ilhi.sl.atlon  of  the  purely 
lomantic  ideals.  SIndenIs  of  the  hislory 
Of  music  know  lhal  tlie  term  -lassie” 
-s  emplo.xerl  m descrihi-  tniislc  In  •which 

lefi'ner  I®'’’/''  "'"’*'''  'icc  to  Ihe  forms 
, delint  d and  eatnhllsh,<l  hv  (he  makers  of 


Mmes.  Farrar,  Fornia,  Maubourg. 

, MM.  Jorn,  Gilly,  Rotliier,  Begue. 
[Incidental  Dances  by  the  Corps  de  Ballet} 
.^"ductor  Mr.  Sturani' 


Classical,  Romantic  and  Other- 
wise, in  Programmes. 


Yesterday  was  filled  with  orchestral 
music.  The  Philharmonic  Societv,  which 
is  graciously  bringing  Its  seventy-first 


r 


Encores  a-Plenty 
When  Mr.  Elman 
Plays  Violin 


Concert  Audience  at  the  Metropolitan 
Gets  Seven  Extra  Pieces— Miss 
Case  and  Mr.  .Macnez  Sing. 


Italians  in  this  city,  there  has  bee^l 
organized  “The  Italian  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York,  Inc.”  Its  first 
concert  will  be  held  in  Carnegie  Hall 
cn  April  13.  The  object  of  this  society 
Is  to  present  various  symphonic  and 
classical  works  of  both  the  old  and 
modern  Italian  school  heretofore  un- 
known in  America. 

An  orchestra  of  one  hundred  pieces, 
ander  the  leadership  of  Cesaro  Sodero, 
aas  been  recruited  from  the  Philhar- 
monic, New  York  Symphony  and  Bos- 
ton Symphony  organizations. 

On  the  initial  programme  the  follow- 
ing composers  are  represented;  Cheru- 
bini. Martucci,  PranChetti,  Kandonai, 
Bulzoni  and  Sinicaglia. 


ihar-sridy  on  Spanish  d.anco  ■|herr...s  ! cing,  7lhiirrat^”'^li”'Tns^^^^ 

Chabrier.  four  e.Kcerpts  ' formance  on  s:;urda^^ 

kowsky  s Lasse  Noiseite,  - if  any  place  oft  the  stage,  it  may  Io»ri 

Berlioz.  Tsciiadtowsky  anc]  S.rauos,  the  g,.,  appreciation  of  the  dance  in  its 

■narch  from  Raffs  - Ignore  symphony  state,  when,  as  Charles  Kingsley  said 

.and  a concert  arrangemont  (without  ,be  ^ 0 

P.gyptian  trumpets)  of  the  triumphal  eloquent  as  motion;  in  ’ ^ 


trumpets)  of  the  triumphal 
march  from  ' Aida'’— all  pleasing  music, 
hut  little  instructive. 


The  critisism  on  the  vulgar  taste  which 
has  now  such  extended  illustration  in 
our  private  and  public  balliooms.  implied 
in  Mr.  Damrosch's  allu.sion  to  ‘ 
spicaitle  one-step.”  was  car 


. - which  evei 

attitude  was  a fresh  motive  for  a sculpt 
of  the  purest  school,  and  the  higlK-  I 
physical  actir  ity  was  manifested,  not, 
in  coar.se  pantomime,  in  fantastic  hounds 
and  unnatural  distortions,  ‘ 


— but  in  pjc 

to  the  “de-  petual.  delicate  modulations  of  a statflf 
l ied  a bit  t>»d  self-sustained  grace.”  H.  e.  K 
further  by  the  dances  executed  by  Jlr.' 


DKS  Foil  M yOO« 


Mr.  Mischa  Elman  played  the  violin  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  night, 
and  one  of  the  largest  audiences  that  has 
attended  these  concerts  during  the  season 
was  present,  ready  to  applaud  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  and  did  so.  Before 
the  artist  had  finished  he  had  played  seven 
extra  pieces,  an  dat  that  Mr.  Rothmeyer 
had  to  start  the  Ballet  of  the  Hours  from 
"La  Gioconda,”  in  the  face  of  a scattering, 
though  determined  applause, 

Mr.  Elman  was  not  the  only  artist  whose 
music  found  a welcome  fi-om  the  audience, 
for  Xliss  Anna  Case  and  Jlr.  Umberto 
Macnez  sang.  Miss  Case’s  first  number 
was  the  famous  soprano  aria  from  "La 
Travlata.”  and  she  sang  it  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  make  the  audience  wish  it  could 
hear  the  whole  opera.  In  her  second  group 
of  songs  Copln’s  “Lithaulshches  Lied”' 
gave  her  the  opportunity  to  loose  those 
remarkably  clear  high  notes,  and  as  an 
encore  Miss  Case  sang  "Will  o'  the  Wisp.” 
Mr.  Elman  first  played  the  Mendelssohn 
concerto  in  E minor,  and  he  put  all  his 
dashing  spirit  into  the  interpretation.  Two 
encores  sufficed  then,  but  later,  afiter  the 
Schubert-Wilhelmj  “Ave  Maria”  and  Sar- 
asate's  "Zigeuneim'eisen”— the  selections 
enumerated  on  the  progi-amme— the  audi- 
ence would  not  consider  letting  him  go 
Until  he  had  played  five  more,  including 
Dvorak's  "Humoresque”  and  the  medita- 
tion from  "Thais.  ’ 

His  appeai-ance  last  evening  is  the  first 
in  New  Tork  since  Jlr.  Elman’s  extended- 
tour  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Macnez 
sang  ar.as  from  ”La  Gioconda”  and 
"Rigoletto”  and  the  orchestra  contrib- 
uted the  “Ruy  Blass”  overture  and  thel 
prelude  to  “Lohengrin”  besides  the  "Bal- 
let of  the  Hours.” 


( 


An 


Educational  Concert 
Exhibition. 


and 


DURYEA  AIDS  DAMROSCH 


Last  of  Young  People’s  Meet- 
ings of  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


MARCH  16,  1913. 


DANCE  MUSIC  FOR  YOUNG. 


Symphony  Orchestra  Gives  ‘‘Illus- 
trated History  of  the  Dance.” 

The  sixth  of  the  Symphony  Concerts 
for  Yotuig  People,  given  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Carneigie  Hall,  -nas  deviled 
dance  music  and  dancing.  The  New  or 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Walter  Damrosch 
conducting,  played  the  music,  and  ni  the 
second  half  of  the  programme  mane 
dances  were  exhibited.  I)i  the  fiist  a 
there  were  performances  by  the  orches- 
tra of  the  celebrated  ballet  airs  from 
” Oi  feo  ” ” The  Dance  of  the  Furies, 
and  ” The  Dance  of  the  Blessed  Spirits, 
a dance  from  "Carmen,”  Chabrier  s 
■■  Rhatjsody  Espagiiole.  ” wu'itten  ongina  - 
Iv  BS  a'osolute  music,  but  which  has  been 
danced  as  a ballet  at  the  Pans  Op4ra^ 
throe  of  the  "character”  dances,  and 
the  ■■  valse  des  Fleurs  ’ from 

sky's  'oallet,  " Casse-Noisette  ” : ’ Ihe 

Dance  of  the  Sylphs  ” from  Berloiz  s ’ -a 
Damnation  de  Faust”;  a tvaltz  from  one- 
of  Tschaikowsky’s  suites  for  string  or- 
chestra; Johann  Strauss’s  "Roses 
the  South.”  the  March  from  Raffs  ” Le- 
noi'E  ” symphony,  and  the  march  from| 

'' ln''‘tL' sVeond  part  of  the  Programme 
Oscar  Duryea,  the  dancing  m3Stei,  ’'titn 
several  assistants,  gave  ryhat  was  en 

titled  "An  niustrated^Histoo  of  the 


Dance,*  'a  somewhat  comprehensive 
considering  what  \sas  ottered.  Sc 


consiaerina  wimi  v/»  -- 

well-known  examples  of  the  dance  ® i 
omitted,  hut  there  were  minuets,  . 

voltes,  waltzes,  galops,  polkas,  redowas, 
an  dtwo’-steps.  among  others.  At  tne 
close  Florence  Fleming  Noyes  gave  some 
examples  of  ” Rhythmic  Pantomime, 
whiclt  were  variously  entitled  ” I lora  and 

jcephvr, rhe  Spirit  of  the  Mist, 

••  lYiana. Hie  Hamadryad,'  and 

" Mocking  Pan.  " 


Italian  Philtiarmonic  , 
Society  Is  Formed; 

Caruso  -Among  the  Incorporators  To 
.Present  the  Classics  of  Italy’s  An- 
cient and  Modern  Composers. 


Under  patronage  of  Mr.  Gatti- 
Gasazza,  Enrico  Caruso,  the  Italian 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  the  local 
consul  and  a number  of  prominent 


U is  a reflection  which  comes  more| 
often  to  the  professional  reviewer  of  thei 
musical  doings  of  'a  great  city  like  New! 
York,  perhaps,  than  to  anybody  else,  that| 
so  many  things  are  done  so  well  that  it! 
is  a pity  they  ■w'ore  not  done  just  a little] 
better.  Nothing  is  commoner  to  one  who 
listens  to  .scores  of  "men  singers  an<l| 
women  singers”  an<l  players  upon  ”mu.si- 
cal  instruments  and  that  of  all  sorts  , 
every  season  than  the  knowledge  that 
their  gifts  were  sucii  that  their  perform- 
ances ought  to  have  been  better.  Ire-, 
quently  it  is  only  a mistake  in  plan  or 
purpose,  or  misconception  of  the  vehicle 
chosen,  i^oniething  of  this  kind  mixed 
itself  up  'wMth  the  pleasure  which  -was 
provided  by  the  last  of  the  Concerts  for 
Young  I’Gople  at  Carnegie  Hail  last  Sat 
urday  afternoon.  A few  words  on  the 
programme  provided  the  alloy.  They 
■were,  "Spring  Festival  of  Music  and- 
Dance.”  Air,  Walter  Damrosch  and  his 
Symphony  Orchestra  provided  what 
artistic  under  the  head  of  music,  Mr.j 
Oscar  Duryea  and  three  graceful  women,! 
tliat  which  ■'vas  somewhat  incongruously-j 
grouped  under  the  second.  Here  tlierej 
was  a division  again,  for  ■while  Mr.  Dur-. 
yea.  and  two  of  his  assistants  gave  -what| 
■*as  called  an  ’’illustrated  history  of  fne 
dance,”  Aliss  Florence  Fleming  Noyes 
made  .''ii  essay  in  the  old  field  of  panlo- 
mime  in  which  a very  old  and  very 
beautiful  conception  of  the  word  dance 
was  contained.  The  good  wine  ■which 
-Mr.  Damrosch  poured  out  needed  no 
bush,  and  his  verbal  interpretation  of 
the  poetical  significance  of  the  "Dance 
of  the  Furies,”  from  Gluck's  opera  of 
“Orfeo  ed  Eurydice,”  was  rather  a; 
hindrance  than  a help  to  the  enjoyment  | 
of  the  music,  though  his  characterization! 
of  the  ancient  Erinyes  as  a primitive] 
conception  .of  rvhat  the  moderns  call  conr  [ 
science,  tvas  apt  enough  and  ■well  calcu-  j 
lated  to  enlighten  his  youthful  listeners.  i 
But  the  picture  can  scarcely  be  said  to| 
have  been  carried  out  in  Gluck's  music,; 
which  in  the  opera  does  not  accompany  | 
the  scourging  of  a wrongdoer,  but  is 
piece  of  characteristic  music  ■which  would 
better  be  played  without  action  than  with 
the  silly  pantomime  which  usually  ac- 
eompanies  it,  and  in  which  the  ancient 
avenging  deities  are  multiplied  many 
score  times.  If  it  were  played  dating 
a transformation  scene  or  behind  the 
cloud  curtain  tte  fancy  the  effect  of 
the  music  tvould  be  a hundredfold  greater 
than  it  is  accompanied  by  the  senseless 
rushing  about  of  a hundred  yvitchlike 
creatures  carrying  snakes  in  their  hands, 
especially  as  it  would  thereby  be  brought 
into  sharper  contrast  with  the  dance  of 
the  blest  shades  in  the  Elysian  fields,  as 
was  the  case  on  Saturday.  Here  Mr. 
Damrosch's  words  and  the  music  were 
111  happy  ■ harmony.  The  rest  of  the 
ron-jert  iiroper  needed  no  verbal  exposl- 
I tion,  and  Mr.  Damrosch  stopped  only 
i long  enough  to  call  attention  to  the  gos-  , 
samer  strains  of  tlie  dainty  dance  of  the 
sylphs,  from  Berlioz’s  "Damnation  of 
Faust.”  and  after  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience  had  culminated  in  the  Strauss, 
waltz,  "Roses  fr.  in  the  South”  (madej 
up  of  themes  from  the  oiieretta  "The; 
Queen's  Lace  Handkerchief”)  to  express 
his  gratification  at  its  reception  and  the  | 
hope  that  his  youthful  listeners  would! 
lul)',  to  put  an  end  to  "the  despicable 
onc-step  ’ and  pave  the  way  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  "gorgeous  ■waltz.”  The  music  ] 
■which  ho  played  betwieen  the  classic 
.ipera  sclettions  and  the  waltz  consisted 
of  the  gypsy  dance  from  "Carmen. ” the 


Duryea  and  his  associates,  for  the.v 
stopped  short  at  tlie  iwo-stcp  and  made 
no  effort  to  illustrate  that  species  of 
poetical  motion  which  finds  its  inspiration 
in  the  zoological  garden  and  Ute  barn- 
yard. in  rapid  succession  Mr.  Duryeai 
)iresenled  examples  of  the  minuet,  ga- 
\ otte,  schottisene,  waltz  caprice,  galop; 
polka,  varsovienne,  X'orke.  redowa  and 
two-step.  Here  is  whore  we  might  have 
wished,  tlie  ouporUinity  being  a fine 
one.  that  the  exhibition  had  been  given  a 
liigher  educational  purpose.  It  is,  per- 
haps, too  much  to  hope  that  tlie  present 
generation,  or  even  the  next,  will  bring 
hack  the  social  dance  to  the  beautiful 
purpose  which  it  had  at  a time  when,  if 
sexual  morality,  was  no  greater  than  it 
is  at  the  present  tune,  there  was  a liner 
aijpreciation  of  the  graceful  and  gracious 
social  amenities  -which  find  expression  in 
the  dance.  How  much  more  valuable  and 
'ccautiful  it  would  have  been  if,  instead 
of  a series  of  illustrations  of  the  two 
• kinds  of  steps  which  Mr.  Duryea  ex- 
})laincd  were  at  the  basis  of  the  social  ^ 
dancing  -which  he  illustrated,  he  and  his  - 
graceful  helpers  had  given  their  impres-  ' 
ftionable,  open-minded  young  spectators 
some  glimpses  into  the  courtly  dances  of 
the  past!  The  fleeting  view  of  the 
minuet  was  al!  too  fleeting,  and  the  im- 
jiression  made  by  the  gavotte  not  at  all 
distinct.  It  would  nave  been  a new  and 
liberal  education  for  the  Young  People] 
patrons  had  they  been  privileged  to  see! 
how  their  ancestors  went  through  the 
movements  of  the  pavan,  coranto,  canary, 
saraband,  etc.,  and  if  diversion  -were 
wanted  it  might  have  been  found  in  the 
livelier  galliard  and  the  volta.  But  do 
not  ail  these  things  belong  to  the  lost 
arts?  They  are  surely  lost  to  our  draw- 
ing rooms,  and  we  fear  also  to  otir  stage. 

We  -wender  how  much  of  the  history  of 
the  dance  is  taught  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  'which  boasts  of  a school 
for  the  ballet?  There  has  not  yet  been 
a performance  of  “Le  Dotme  Curiose,  ’ 
which  ends  with  a minuet,  followed  by  nt 
fui  laua,  in  u hic'n  it  has  nut  seemed  to  th^^ 
reviewer  that  the  only  one  of  the  per 
formers  wlio  had  over  learned  a classi- 
dance  step  (by  which  wc  do  not  moat 
the  ijirouetting  of  the 


THE  SYMPH0F5T  CONCERT; 


Elena  Gerhurdt  Siuga  Songs  of  'Wat- 
iier  With  Eloquence. 


u<on 
ion  0 

I 

j cellei 


arge 
-gie 
.m ' 
sin 
m) 


The  programme  of'  the  Symphony  So-j 
ciety’s  concert  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterdiyl 
afternoon  began  with  Beethoven’s  sevenft: 
symphony.  It  may  possibly  seem  un-  |l 
gracious  to  revert  to  the  burled  past,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a feeling  d! 
gratitude  at  being  able  to  listen  to  a pes; 
formance  of  this  beautiful  symphony  Hj 
this  orchestra  without  having  at  the  saiu^  ||  ,gj 
time  to  witness  the  cavortings  of  a pepB 
son  -pretending  to  recreate  a classic  at" 

The  symphony  was  well  played  and  ti| 
applause  of  the  . audience  showed  t),3 
there  is  still  a public  for  such  music  un 
accompanied  by  a Greek  trot. 

Xf ter  the  symphony  Elena  Gerhard  , 
sang  Wagner's  “Stehe  Still,”  “Im  Trelb 
haus.”  “Schmerzen”  and  “Traume”  iviti  i - tieli 
orchestral  accompaniment.  Such  an  ezlil  r 
bition  of  interpretative  vocal  art  coul  - 
not  fail  t)0  bring  unadulterated  joy  to  th  - 
heart  of  everv  music  lover.  All  four  of  th  f 
songs  were  delivered  with  exquisite  be&tUf  ; 

I of  voice,  with  subtle  coloring  of  tona  ^ 
with  depth  of  insight,  with  fastidiouj  ail  i 
justment  of  means  to  end.  If  any  one  i 
' the  four  rose  above  the  general  level 
was  the  first,  in  which  tire  eloquence  i 
the  singer  touched  the  very  springs  i 
tears.  Later  in  the  concert  Miss  Gerhari 


ttn. 

■amt 


so) 

-rs. 

llo« 


1 twello.  iiA  - lit.  ■ 

! was  heard  in  a series  of  ^’^ss  with  piai 

; accompaniment,  If 


atii 

firs 


ast: 


sell 


1 li, 


Between  the  two  sets  of  songs  1! 

' Damrosch  conducted  his  orchestra  m 
■ performance  of  the  .prelude  to  the  seco 
actofliisnew  opera  ’’Cyrano,  The  nu 
ber  was  given  in  its  unabridged  for 
which  is  not  heard  in  the  operatic  rep; 
sentation.  The  audience  manifestly  ( 
joyed  the  music  and  showed  its  friend^ 
feeling  for  Mr.  Damrosch  -by  an  outbu 
of  hearty  and  prolonged  applause.  1 
final  number  on  the  programme  v a|nfi 
Dvorak’s  "Carnival”  overture. 


h I 


< -7  . I^l‘  '> 

FerdinancJ/.  Sin?i5's 


Ferdinand  '^ins^g  ki^^e  a'  piano  reclfi  i 
in  Rumford  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Th  t s 
program.me  was  of  a nature  to  appeal  t]r 
DODular  taste  and  included  two  ptinlp-s  f , 


a 


popular  taste  and  included  two  etudes  ( 
Chopin,  Op.  20,  Nos.  I and  12;  Liszt] 
do  not  moat  of  Mendelssohn’s  song  "0 

the  pirouetting  oi  the  old-£ashlo..ec 
ballerine.  but  the  courtly  dance.s  which  ^ minor.  Prelude  m C,  and  Sarabande  I 

. i.  4,,.  „i4,v,4.,„„4i, a minor;  Brahms  s arrangement  of  : . 

cai-ne  dov  n into  the  eighteenth  century ),  jfa,votte  by  Gluck;  Brahms’s  Intermezzi  16 
was  Jliss  Alaubourg,  and  we  suspect  (jp.  H7,  No.  ’*  Tji-,a.-,c44a4-  nv>  7i 

her  of  being  a pupil  of  the  Paris  Conscri  Saint-Saens's 


and  Rhapsody,  Op.  (1 
‘ Song  Without  Word 


— - ..  . IfC, 

vatory.  where  such  traditioms  are  ?i"o^s"'hS?F."iin^z?g;^'k  Wem^ 

served.  Some  years  ago  a lecturer,  de-  by  C.  Pahmer.  and  Debussy’s  ” Clair  d U “ 
siring  to  illustrate  a disquisition  on  the  Lune,”  " Valse  Romantique.”  and  thre  ii  i- 
songs  and  dances  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  uumber.s  front  “The  Children’s  Cornato,u  ,, 
, . , , . , In  these  Debussy  numbers  Mr.  t^lnzi  a 

c:OUld  not  find  *l  <lRllCillg'  teacner  in  town}  himSfAlf  tn  hp 


C: 


Xli  XI  Ulil  O WItlel  ,5 

- . showed  ’nimself  to  be  particularly  facili  q 

who  knew  how  to  dance  the  pavan,  gal-l  and  he  pleased  his  audience  throughou  W 


I H is 


luijaL  corajitQ.  ''oita.  saraband,  canary  orl  tfi®  programme 
any  of  the  other  dances,  mentioned  in 
Shakespeare’s  plays.  He  ivas  finally 
; obliged  to  bring  out  Arbeau’s  "Orchdso- 
I graphic’’  (a  book  on  Uie  dances  of  his 
j time  published  by  a priest  named  Jehan 
' Tabouroi,  in  15S8— Tlioinot  Arbeau  is  the 
author’s  name  anagrammatized)  and  help 
a dancing  master  reconstruct  the  dances 
u-anted  from  the  old 'music,  pitttires  and 
desciiptidns.  The  folksong  movement  in 
England  is  bringing  with  it  a revival 
of  some  of  the  old  do  pees,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  witli  appre- 
ciation of  the  old  songs  and  music  there 
will  come  back  also  some  love  for  tin 
"state  and  ancientry”  which  filled  the 
old  dance  in  its  be.st  estate. 


WILLIAWI  HINSHAW  IN  RECITA^ 


Songs  Taken  from  the  Works 


Four  Composers. 


.-ii 


Appreciation  of  what  is  beautiful  in  the 
dance  need  not  wait  upon  tlie  departure 
of  the  present  vulgar  mania.  This  mania 
is  notliing  new,  though  it  is  symptomatic 
of  the  neurasthenia  whicli  has  seized  upon 
so  much  else  in  otir  intellectual  and  ar- 
tistic life— wliich  has  given  us  symbolism 
(happily  nearly  dead)  in  literature,  and 
impressionism  and  cubism  in  painting 
and  music.  The-  decay  in  morals  cliar- 
actcristic  of  the  posl-EIizabethan  period 
was  accompanied  iiy  a similar  degenera- 
tion of  the  dance.  Read  old  Seldeu’s 
Talilc  Talk; 


William  Hinshaw.  baritone,  a sut  u 

recital  yesterday  afternoon  ‘ 

\t  the  Metropolitan  Opera  - 
Hfnsliawhas  P-vt^d  a serviceai,^^ 
ber  of  the  company.  His 
and  an  agreeable 

with  a good  deal  of  ix 

cert  singer,  however,  he  does  ^ 

to  he  so  much  at  home.  There  ^ 
virictv  in  his  singing  yesterday,  al  1 

the  qualities  referred  ^to  above  w*WT 

evidence.  ' .cml  o 

The  progt^me  whs  >ur  cc 

and  coinainec!  the  names  of  but  lour 
posers;  Schuniann.  ' 

mel  und 

Atlas,’”, , Oer- 


The  court  of  Kngland  is  mucli  alter’d. 
At  a solemn  darunng:,  first  you  had  th<‘ 
rjrovc  .inrasures,  then  the  Corantof s and 
tlu!  Gallinrds.  and  this  kept  up  withccrc- 
mony : and  o(  Impth  to  Trcnchmoro,  and 
till'  Ckisluon  dance:  Then  all  the  company 
dances,  lord  and  groom,  lady  and  kitchen- 
maid,  ?Jo  fiislinriion.  So  in  <mr  court  in 
c]Uoen  Elizabeth’s  lime,  praviiy  and  state 
were  kept  up.  In  king  James's  time 
things  were  pretty  well.  Dul  in  king 
Chcirl*'s^s  time  there  has  been  nothing  hut 
Trenchmorc  and  the  Cusinon-dance,  o»h- 
r/alhcrum.  toUy  poUy,  hoif(  cum 

toitc. 


b 


Atlas,’”  " D”r-  DoppelRkiiS 
“ F ihrt  zum  Hades.*’ 

GeSeW’"'”  An"  Mhlden7^aiV;n^  II 

^^"und  cUtftighaU^die  Mm  H 

g?l!meftpndriM^ 

Jensen  by  ,,  Ahf-f ‘ant  i.  ^ 

“ Di-'  Xlaulhronom  1 uge, 

Heinkehr.” 


MR.  HINSHAWS  RECITAL 


Songs  of  Hugo  BrnecWIor  n 1 ^ 

of  the  Progrninme. 

William  Hinshaw,  a b.arytotio,  whw  - 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
company,  gave  a song  recital  y ^ 
afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall.  ^ ■ 

was  compelled  to  sing  in  such  a ^ 
and  ohilling  auditorium  tt  Is  ham  ^ 
conjcMiture.  and  fortunately  no 
Obllgeil  to  do  so.  But  It  is  not  uu  j 
mis.slble  to  make  a guess  that  a , 
hall  would  have  be^  / k" ^*^*®*^ 

his  art.  U**i*>t^ 


jlinshaw's  prbs;rainttf6”~wa§'  one  ot 
>|aerit.  It  compiised  four  groups 
i composers  represented  were 
‘r|Pn,  Schubert,  Brueckler  and  Jen- 
• ;h  having  a group  to  himself, 
19  stress  was  laid  on  the  Brueckler 
■>  ' their  position  in  the  third  place, 
•mposer  was  born  in  Dresden  in 
died  of  consumption  at  the  age 
-W  Only  a few  of  his  works  have 
I lliblished,  and  most  of  his  songs 

t'.en  to  texts  taken  from  Scheffel’s 
ter  of  Sackingen."  .Max  Hein- 
__  d to  sin.g  tliese  son.gs  and  Mr. 
deserves  credit  for  reviving 
|»r  they  are  worth  while, 
s arytone  demonstrated  in  his  re- 
4i  yesterday  that  he  had  substan- 
■ton  for  offering  himself  for  con- 
«n  on  the  concert  platform.  He 
Ith  intelligence,  with  taste  and 
flellence  of  enunciation.  The  chief 
in  the  way  of  greater  success 
■ int  of  warmth  in  the  color  of  his 
I his  want  made  the  publication  of 


“liOh^grin”  ail  the  Metropolitan.  jWagner  drama  at  the  Metropolitan  tins 
IValter  Damroschr  and  W.  J.  Henderson  season,  though  it  has  been  given  once 
had  to  wait  more  than  a decade  before  their 
opera,  "Cyrano,”  reached  its  Bret  perform- 
ance. Just  about  this  time  they  must  feel 
as  if  another  deonde  might  elapse  before  it 
will  reach  the  second.  Last  week's  post- 
ponement was  due  to  Mr.  .Amato's  Illness; 
last  night’s  to  Riccardo  Martin’s.  This  ex-  ’ 
cellent  artist— the  greatest  tenor  America 
has  ever  produced — has  had  a remarkable 

record,  having  missed  only  halt  a dozen  per  jyjj,  finds  a role  excellently  suited 

formances  in  his  whole  career  in  Italy,  qualitie.s  of  his  voice  and  the 

England,  and  the  United  States;  but  the  characteristics  of  his  style.  Mr.  Buer.s 
‘Cyrano’’  hoodoo  was  too  much  ^ ’ ‘ 


in  Brooklyn. 

There  were  two  new  members  of  the 
cast,  Mr.  Urlus  as  Lohengrin  and  Mr, 
Buers  a.s  Telraminul.  The  other  princi- 
pals had  no  new  revelations  to  make,  for 
Mme,  Gadski’s  Elsa,  Mine.  Homer’s 
Ortrud,  Mr.  Griswold’s  King  Henrg  and 
Mr.  Hinshaw’s  Herald  are  familiar  and 
tried  friends. 

The  performance  of  last  evening  was 
one  of  general  excellence.  In  Lohengrin 


‘LOHENGRIN’  GIVEN 


IN  MASTERLY  STYLE 

/i^  ^ / "V 


V . 


Substituted  for  Damrosch’s  “ Cy- 
rano,” Again  Postponed  Be- 
cause of  Mr.  Martin’s  Illness. 


<|lender  feeling  not  altogether 


him.  ^ S’*  ( ^ 


Hinshaiv's  Kccital. 

,^,rge  and  enthusiastic  audience  filled 


tlie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  to  hear 
It  W. 


'ade  Hinshaw,  the  American  bari- 
ijing  songs.  Mr.  Hinshaw  has  been 
f'niany  times  in  opera  at  the  Metro- 
but  never  before  in  recital.  His 
I lime  was  an  unusual  one,  showing  a 
i'ldable  tendency  to  choose  songs  that 


There  may  have  been  some  in  last  night  s 
audience  at  the  Metropolitan  who  would 
have  preferred  to  hear  a ten-year-old 
American  opera  to  a German  opera  that 

r i was  first  produced  more  than  half  a cen- 

' tury  ago.  But,  inasmuch  as  this  German 
opera  was  Richard  Wagner’s  "Lohengrin, 
which  for  decades  had  "Faust”  and  Car- 
men" for  its  only  rivals  in  popularity,  there 
was  no  real  cause  for  complaint,  all  the 
more  as  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  provided  a cast 
of  singers  superior,  on  the  whole,  to  that 
which  was  to  have  appeared  in  ’Cyrano.  ’ 

In  this  cast  there  were  tw'o  Gefmans  who 
had  not  heretofore  been  heard  in  "Lohen- 
Vdodmus  'rathe'r  than  of  the 'ultra-  igrin.”  Carl  Urlus  and  Willy  Buers.  Mr 
|.  declamatory  style.  His  warm,  big  Urlus  did  not.  in  the  first  act,  sing  so  well 
I hewed  to  advantage  in  this  type  of  as  he  has  sung  heretofore  in  "Tristan  and 
1.  Which  is  so  different  from  most  of  ‘’Siegtridd.”  but.  beginning  with  the  second 
lerpfir.  wnri.  in  which  he  has  been  act,  he  found  himself,  and  his  vocal  art 

was  as  conmiendable  as  his  acting,  which 
was  natural  and  knightly.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  Mr.  Buers  rose  to  the  same  level.  There 
were  striking  moments  in  his  impersona- 
tion of  Telramund,  especially  in  the  accu- 
sations of  witchcraft  in  the  second  act, 
but  his  singing  left  much  to  be  desired  as 
regards  tone  and  pitch.  The  management 
has  better  actors  and  singers  for  this  part; 
Mr.  Gorltz.  for  instance.  Putnam  Griswold 
as  the  King  and  William  Hinshaw  as  the 
Herald  deserve  praise,  and  so  does  Mme 
Homer,  whose  Ortrud  is  one  of  her  best 
parts.  But  the  chief  honors  w'ent  to  Mme 
Gadski,  whose  Elsa  was  remarkably  win- 
some. There  is  a good  deal  of  the  goose 


even  for  heard  to  advantage  as  Telraimind , 

although  hero  there  may  be  .some  re- 
serve in  commendation,  since  all  the 
sini.ster  power  of  the  character  was  not 
displayed. 


CARL  URLUS  IN  TITLE  ROLE 


METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE.— Lo- 
HBNGRTN,  opera,  by  , Richard  Wagner. 

Heinricli  der  Togler Putnam  Griswold 

Rohengrln  .Tacques  Urlus 

Bl»a  von  iBrabant lohauna  Gadski 

Friedrich  von  I'elramund Willy  Buers 

0T*trud  Ijoinse  Homer 

Ber  Heerrufer  des  Konigs William  Hiuslia-wj 

Jnliui5  Baycrt 

' -Budwig  Burgstallcr| 
...Atlolf  Fufarmanuj 

Marcel  Reiner  i 

Louise  Cox  i 

..Rodina  Van  Dyck; 
. . . .vStella  de  Mette  | 
Alice  Sherman! 


Romantic  Fervor  and  Tenderness  in 
j His  Performance — Buers  a Powerful 
' and  Characteristic  Telramund. 


Tier  Brabantlsche  Edle 


I 

f: 


iHeinrich  dor  Vogler Puinam  Griswold 

•1>ohcngTiu  Garl  Urlu.s 

Elsa  von  Brabani lohanna  Gadski 

Friedrich  von  Telramund  Willy  Buers 

Ortrud  Ixiuise  Tlomer 

,l>or  Hoorufer  dcs  Konigs. ..  William  Hinshaw 
ponductor  S.Kred  Hertz 


r* 


Edellmaben 


tr 


fj 


^.eratic  work  in  which  he  has 

i * * ^ 

•ongs  of  Briickler  greatly  pleased  the 
While  not  especially  original,  they 
Awing  and  pleasing  and  w'ell  fitted 
ieally  to  the ' words  of  the  poems, 
t.  "Gebet,"  was,  musically,  the  most 
Ring. 

1,-n’s  name  is  one  which  appears  far 
Idom  on  concert  programmes.  He 
presented  yesterday  by  four  songs 
while  not  among  the  best  he  wrote, 
welcome  change  from  the  rut  into 
"|nost  concert  programmes  lapse.  All 
were  in  comic  vein,  and  "Die  Maul- 
Puge”  reminded  one  in  places  of 
li-’s  "Meistersinger”  by  its  mixture  of 
ri  fun,  and  fine  harmonies.  It  would 
pen  interesting  to  hear  Mr.  Hinshaw 

Insen’s  settings  of  "My  Heart’s  in  the 
Ids,”  "Take  Hence  the  Bowl,"  and 
!f>t  the  same  period,  noble  and  manly 
ti  Rjfor  a big,  virile  voice  like  his. 
inphaw's  dietion  is  excellent  in  Ger- 
|id  would  doubtless  have  been  equally 
h his  own  tongue. 

Cl  ^ 


Mr,  McCormack 
Sings  Songs  of 


His  Native  Land 


! ^,1 


Carnegie  Hall  Packed  When  .Tenor 
and  .Vlr.  Melville  Clarke,  Harpist, 
Give  Recital. 


One  of  the  best  solutions  of  that  ijroblem 
that  annually  presents  itself  to  every  good 
Irishman  celebrating  St.  Patri(^c’s  Day 
seemed  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
crowd  that  packed  Carnegie  Hall  last 
night  to  listen  to  Mr.  John  McCormack 


about  Elsa,  as  ordinarily  portrayed,  but  and  Mr.  Melville  Clark,  the  latter  appar- 


Mme.  Gadski  almost  obliterates  that  aspect 
of  her  character,  and  makes  the  hearer  sym- 
pathize with  the  bride’s  trials  and  girlish 
snspiclons.  Her  conflicting  emotions  as  she 


ently  a direct  descendant  of  Tom  Moore 
from  his  ability  to  play  the  Irish  harp.  It 
was  a loyal  audience,  too,  for  in  all  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  hall  only  one  hat 


mounts  the  steiks  to  be  wedded  to  the  knight  ^ harmony 

were  admirably  portrayed  In  mien  and  at-  green. 

titude.  Vocally,  she  was  at  her  best.  Poor  “Operatic  Irish. '*  "Modern  Irish,’’ 
Wagner  never  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  "Ancient  Irish’’ .and  "Popular  Irish"  were 
the  balcony  song  and  the  other  soprano  the  title.s  tor  each  group  of  Mr.  McCor- 


^AW  AS  LIEDER  SINGER 


p 


lipolitan  Barytone  Pleases 
rnegie  Hall  Audience. 

n Hinshaw  . whose  appearances  in 
part.s  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
lavc  been  watclied  with  pleasure, 
tlie  Iist.s  of  the  Heder  singers  yes- 
afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
linshaw’s  voice  is  a good  one, 
1 little  dry  in  quality,  and  es- 
Wagnerian  roles  his  good 
'r  and  diction  have  been  apparent, 
singing  of  songs  by  Schubert 
uimann  require  other  qualities 
always  necessary  in  the  music 

'i  of  expiession  and  sentiment, 
ty  to  spin  out  a phrase  to  ten- 
. poetic  insight,  all  these  are 

■ for  the  proper  exposition  of  the 
orks  of  German  song.  Some  of 
tues  Mr.  Hinsliaw  showed  yester- 

of  charm,  of  interpretation,  of 
ow  there  appeared  little  evidence, 
b >ly  with  greater  experience  Mr. 

■ T.  who  is  above  all  earnest  and 
11.  will  gain  much  that  he  did 
« yesterday,  but  the  works  of 

and  Sclnimann  are  to  be  ap- 
I only  with  prayer  and  after 
fasting, 

city  of  the  programme  was  a 
.songs  by  Hugo  Briickler.  a young 
composer,  who  died  thirty-live 
go.  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
ongs,  which  are  little  known, 
ng  here  several  years  ago  by 
inrieh,  and  show  a melodle  inven- 
1 might  have  given  great  promise 


, . ...  .u  „ o.,«o.mack  s songs,  though  the  reason  for  pick- 

airs  in  this  opera  sung  as  they  were  sung  . ... 

, ° J . tug  out  the  last  three  numbers  as  popu- 

|last  night.  In  his  day,  the  singers  had  notj^j,-.  obscure  in  the  face  of  the  tre- 


lyet  learned  how  to  apply  the  true  Italiaq  mendous  applause  accorded  every  song 


Mr.  McCormack's  programme  was  made 
up  of  some  eleven  songs,  but  he  sang  six- 
teen, and  these  did  not  appear  to  he  half 
enough.  There  W'as  ' Jlother  Macree,” 
■'Moll.v  Brannigan”  and  more  of  the  same 
sort,  as  well  as  ”I  Hear  You  Calling  Me.” 
o,  . . 1,  - though  it  looked  for  a while  as  though  the 

dica  s.  It  IS  difficult  to  recall  so  exquisite  s favorite. 

pianissimo  as  was  Mme.  Gadski's  last  nigh'  I’lark  made  a short  speech  in  which 


I he!  canto,  with  its  purity  of  tone  produc 
tion  and  refinements  of  shading,  to  the  pari 
of  Elsa  as  Mme.  Gadski  applies  them 
Very  soft  singing  Is  the  most  dlflftcult  de 
tail  of  bel  canto,  anjj  excepting  Mme.  Nor 


in  the  "Euch  LUften,  die  mein  Klagen.” 


‘LOHENGRIN’  SUNG 


briefly  traced  the  history  of  the  Irish 
1 hai’]).  lie  told  of  it?^  important  part  in 


FOR  SUBSTITUTE 


Iri.oh  .song  anil  poetry  am!  then  sal  down 
.and  sliowpd  liis  audience  what  a reall.x 
niu.sical  instrument  it  was.  -And  -wlien  he 
finished  "The  Wearing  of  Ihe  Green”— 
well,  it  did  not  look  as  if  the  concert 
would  go  any  further  so  great  was  the 
outiburst  of  applause. 


/J\ 


ally  charming  was  "I.itd  Duftig 
•M.iicnnacht,"  which  was  also 
ith  grctit  -sympathy,  by  Mr.  Hin- 
■tie  audience  was  a good  one,  and 
- I . iiltiusiastic.  Richard  Hage- 
ompanied  the  singer  with  feeling 
I ction. 


A great  many  years  ago,  more  than  a 
thousand  perhaps  (as  Irving’s  guide 
Mateo  tvould  have -.said),  there  was  a 
Moorish  monarch  named  Boabdil  and  he 
was  surnamed  El  Chico  because  he 
never  seemed  to  have  any  luck.  Per- 
haps Walter  Damrosch’s  hero,  Cyrano, 
will  acquire  some  such  title  because  he 
is  also  one  of  the  unfortunates.  A week 
ago  the  new  opera,  “Cyrano,”  failed  to 
get  its  second  performance  at  the  Met- 
lopolitan  because  the  hero  had  a cold 
and  therefore  could  not  sing  the  pretty 
conceits  whidh  he  gave  to  the  unim- 
aginative lover,  ('hristian. 

Last  night  the  opera  was  again  not 
given.  This  time  it  was  Itecause  Itlc- 
cardo  Mariln,  the  representative  of  the 
lover,  had  a sore  throat  and  could 
Hot  reijeat  Hie  pretty  speeches  conceived 
for  liim  by  Cyrano.  Perhaits  the  great- 
est sufferer  by  tlie  .«udden  postponement 
was  Mme.  Alda,  who  had  been  singing 
In  concert  as  far  away  tis  Dallas,  Tex., 
and  who  travelled  all  the  way  back  to 
sing  Hoxanr.,  arriving  yesterday  at  2 I’. 
M.  only  to  learn  tlial  it  was  off  again. 

In  the  circumstances  Mr.  Gatti- 
Casnxza  made  an  exchange  of  operqs. 

\ He  postponed  "Gyrano"  till  next  Mon- 


'1 
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SING  PARTS  OF  FOUR  OPERAS. 


Large  Audience  at  Benefit  for  Emer- 
gency Fund  of  Metropolitan. 

rherc  was  another  special  performance 
-the  second  tins  season-for  the  benefit 
of  the  cniergfncy  fund  of  the  Jletropol- 
Opera  House  last  evening,  when 


organized  and  well-drilled  ensemble,  and 
sumptuous  mounting  in  general  effect 
and  care  of  detail. 

i Two  of  the  new  German  vsingers  ap- 
I pearl'd  in  the  cast  to  the  obviotis  benefit 
I of  the  general  effect — Mr.  I'rlus  was  tu« 
Lohengrin  and  Mr.  B\xers  the  Telra- 
.mund.  There  are  questions  that  might 
I be  raised  as  to  some  technical  points  in 
IMr.  I'rlus'.s  singing,  point.s  that  some- 
;what  affect  the  finish  and  beauty  of  his 
larf;  but  his  fine  and  sonorous  voice, 
(his  vigorous  style,  and  generally  intel- 
lligent  declamation  were  features  that 
gave  value  to  his  performance.  His  ap- 
pearance suggests  the  lofty  mission,  the 
other-wordliness  of  the  Grail  Kniglu, 
and  he  added  romantic  fervor  and  some- 
thing of  tenderness  and  poetic  vision. 
Mr.  Buers  was  a powerful  and  characteT- 
istic  Telramund.  apt  in  his  expression  of 
the  springs  of  his  action  and  excellent 
in  his  singing  and  declamation.  ^ 

Mme.  Gadski’s  Klsa.  Mme.  Homer  s Or- 
krud,  Mr.  Griswold’s  King  Heinrich,  and 
Mr.  Hinshaw’s  Herald  were  all  more  or 
les.s  familiar,  and  have  in  past  seasons 
won  the  admiration  they  deserved.  Per- 
haps ^Tr.  ITinshaw’s  delivery  of  th^  Her- 
ald’s announcements  in  the  first  act 
would  have  been  more  effective  if  they 
had  been  more  measured.  A detail  that 
deserves  commendation  was  the  climax  of 
the  fight  between  T^ohengriu  and  Telra- 
mund, when  Lohengrin^  really  beat  Telra- 
mund to  the  ground  with  a stroke  of  his 
sword,  instead  of  holding  it  up.  for  his 
opponent  to  shrivel  up  and  fall  down  un- 
der, and  thus  giving  color  to  Ortrud's  sub-  f 
sequent  accusation  of  " wicked  magic," 


itan 


parts  of  four  operas  wrro  presf-nted  to  tho 
( large  aiidient-e  assembled.  U.sually  Mr. 

to  .sing  on 
ning  he  wns 

inking  in  Boston.  The  fourth  art  of 
Miss  H''’mpe), 


j (.'hfuso  may  be  depended  upon 
Ihe.so  occasions,  but  last  eveniv 


' U'KL’Ietto  ■■  w.i-s  ,-.unq  liy 
i ;'!iy^y^hene,  .'.nd  IMessrs.  iUacnez.  Anu 
j at_o,  aiKj  (Ip  he^urola. 

i ..  H.'H  , followed  b\-  the  sei  ond  act  of 
! . wuh  .\lis.s  D. -.tint). • .Mme.  ('lacs- 

1 Uolhier.  Gilic 

and  Ko-s;.  Mien  ,Miss  Farrar,  iUine.  l.'ov- 


nia,  .and  Mos...rs.  Scotti,  Rada, ’and  .\mlisio 
second  act  of  " Madam.a  Buiter- 


diO| 


auir 


It  is  not  often  that  " Lohengrin  ” makes 
its  first  appearance  in  the  season  at  the 
IMetiopolitan  Opera  House  so  late  as  the 
nineteenth  week,  as  it  has  this  .season. 
Its  first  performance  there  toolt  place  last 
evening;  and  even  then  it  came  carliei' 
than  had  been  proposed.  It  was  suddenly 
substituted  for  Sir.  Damrosch’s  ” Cyrano,” 
that  has  been  announced  for  its  second 
performance — a performance  which  itself 
T'as  a postponement,  for  it  had  been  in- 
Jended  to  present  " Cyrano  ” last  week 
Monday.  It  was  then  given  up  because 
of  the  illness  of  Mr.  Amato.  Last  even- 
ing it  was  given  up,  as  was  stated  on  a 
placard  that  confronted  the  audience  as 
it  entered  the  portals,  because  of  the  ill- 
ness of  Mr.  ilartin.  'I’lie  pity  of  it  seemed 
all  the  greater  because  it  was  the  first 
time  that  Mr.  Jlartin  has  thus  disap- 
pointed at  the  Aletropolitan  Opera  House— 
a remarkable  record  spoiled.  The  ill-luck 
of  " Cyrano  ’’  thus  cau.“ed  an  advance  of 
one  rveek  in  the  appearance  on  the  stage 
of  the  Opera  House  of  ” Lohengrin,” 
which  had  been  announced  originally  for 
next  Monday  evening.  That  date  is  now 
reserved  for  " Cyrano,"  in  the  hope  that 
misfortune  will  stay  its  hand. 

The  performance  of  ” Lohengrin  ” was 
an  excellent  one  that  absorbed  the  atten-  I 
tion  and  won  the  deserved  applause  ot  | 
the  Monday  night  audience.  Mr.  Hertz  ’ 
conducted  it  with  a gooa  deal  of  energy  , 
and  propulsive  dramatic  vigor,  and  also.  I 
in  certain  passages,  with  finesse;  in  not  j 
a few  with  an  unusually  rapid  tempo. 
The  representation  ■was  on  the  lines  of  i 
I the  Metropolitan,  of  fine  singing,  well- 
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Hi.  Finslly  the  Kceond  scene  ortrmTTTi'ii 
act  of  ••  IJie  .Mcister.simrer  ■■  i-,..,.. 

tonnfsi.  witmil'l’lisk.  AlU-nh-nfl  Mattl'eld 
and  iXlcs.sfs.  Jyrn.  Bucr.s.  Gorltz,  tVither- 
spoon.  Hinshaw,  Mnrphy,  nnd  Rei.ss.  .\lr. 
Istiirani,  Mr.  Polaeco.  .Mr.  Tosoanini,  ami 
.Wr.  Ilfrt.^  eppnarccl  in  turn  at  the  enn- 
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)*’roni  puiiii  <>f  view  U may  T>c 

tuokctl  ill  the  opera  “Boris  Godounow,  ’ 
.^hi<■ll  hail  its  perfonnance  at  tlia 

Molropoliian  Opera  Uouse  last  niglit.  is 
<n  ext raorili nary  work.'  It  is  probable 
tiat  tliosi-  \vl>i'  vicwerl  it  and  listened  to 
:t  witli  tlK-  least  inttllci’tual  sopliistication 
touching  the  aims  of  its  composer.  Mous- 
soiqskv-.  derived  the  greatest  pleasure 
from  it.  tliough  to  them  alsi;  some  of  its 
arii.stlc  defieicncies  must  have  been  ob- 
-ious.  .Vgainst  these  deficiencies,  how- 
ever. it  presented  itseif.  first  of  all,  as  a 
historical  jdat  shot  through  and  through 
,'  itii  a large  tragic  theme,  which,  since  it 
It  longs  to  tragedy,  is  universal  and  un- 
hampered by  lime  or  place  or  people.  To 
‘hem  it  had  something  of  the  sweep,  dig- 
•ity  and  solemnity  and  also  something  of 
the  dramatic  moongruity  and  lack  of  co- 
hesion of  a .Shakespearian  drama  as  con- 
iiadistinguished  from  the  coherence  of 
'.urpose  and  manner  of  a modern  drama. 

To  them  also  it  had  much  strangeness  of 
style  a st' le  which  was  not  easily  recon- 
iiied  to  anything  with  which  the  modern 
stage  has  made  them  familiar.  They  saw 
and  heard  the  chorus  enter  into  the  action, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  spectacular  pag- 
eantry, nor  as  hymners  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  princiiial  actors  in  the  story, 
l.iit  as  participants.  They  heard  un- 
wonted accents  trom  these  actors  and 
saw  them  behave  in  conduct  which  from 
moment  to  moineiit  appeared  strangely 
■ontradictory.  There  were  mutlering.s 
of  discontent.  which,  under  tin  eats, 
gave  way  to  jubilant  acclamation  in 
ilie  fir.st  great  scenes  in  tlie  beginning 
of  tlie  opera.  There  were  alternate  mock- 
eries and  adulations  in  the  next  scene  in 
wliicli  the  people  figured;  and  running 
Ihroiigii  other  scenes  from  invisible  sin.,,- 
er.s  came  ecclesiastical  chants,  against 
which  were  projected,  not  operatic  song 
(tor  in  the  oid  conception  there  wpis  little 
of  that  to  be  heard),  but  long  passages  of 
• lieigiitened  speech,  half  declamatory,  h,x!t 
nnioical.  A multitude  cringed  helore  up- 
raised knouts  and  fell  on  its  knees  before 
•he  api-roavh  of  a man  whose  agents 
swung  the  knotted  cords;  then  acclaimed 
ih'e  man  who  sought  lo  usurp  a throne 
and  overwhelmed  with  ridicule  a village 
imbecile,  who  was  vet  supposed  because 
of  ids  inciilal  weakness  to  he  possessed 
of  miraculous  prescience,  and  therelore 
had  a prevision  of  what  v as  to  follow 
the  usuri-ation.  They  saw  the  incidcius 
,.f  the  diaina  moving  past  the  eyes  within 
a framework  of  harbarie  splendor  typical 
of  a woiidorful  political  past,  an  amazing 
political  present  and  possihl.v  prophelic 
of  a still  more  amazing  political  future.  ji 
.\iiu  therefore  they  rejoiced.  i 

Tiiesc  happply  ingenuous  spectators  saw 
■ait  historical  personage  racked  by  con- 
science. nerve  torn'  by  spectres,  obsessed 
!,v  superstitions,  strong  in  position 
•lolii—  ed.  vet  pathetically  sweet  and  | 
moving  in  his  exhibitUu  of  paternal  love 
;.„d  going  to  destruction  through  remorse 
for  crime  committed.  They  were  troubled 
hv  no  curious  ciuestiouings  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  historical  i epresentation. 
Tl'C  Boris  Godounow  'lefore  them  was  a 
remorse  stricken  regicide,  whose  good 
works,  if  he  did  any.  had  to  he  summed 
up  for  their  imagination  iit  the  fact  thac 
lie  loved  his  son.  In  all  this,  and  also  in 
some  of  its  music,  the  new  opera  was  of 
; ihe  opera  operatic.  But  to  the  unhappily 
" disingenuous  (or  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  say.  to  the  instructed)  there  was  much 
more  in  the  new  opera;  and  it  was  this 
mure  w hich  so  often  gave  judgment  pause, 

. even  while  it  stimulated  interest  and  irri- 
tated  curiosity,  ft  was  a pity  that  an  cx- 
tiaordinary  recent  oiitbur.st  of  enthusiasm 
i\  about  a composer  and  an  opei'a  should 
\ liave  had  the  effect  of  distorting  their 
) vision  and  disturbing  tlieir  judgment. 

■ There  was  a reason  to  be  suspicious 
louching  this  enthusiasm,  because  of  its 
O'  igin  It  came  from  France  and  not 
from  the  home-land  of  tlie  author  of  the 
play  or  the  composer  of  the  music.  More- 
over. it  was  largeiy  based  upon  an  element 
whicii  has  as  little  genuineness  in  France  , 
as  a basis  of  judgment  (and  which  must 
thcrefoi  ■ be  set  down  iargely  as  an  aftec- 
tationlas  hvc.  I.oud  halleiiijahs  have  been 
laised  in  p'  aise  of  Moussorgsky  because, 
discarding  conventional  law,  lie  vitalized 
(he  music  of  the  lyric  poem  and  also  the 
, dramatic  line.  I.y  making  it  the  emotional 
flowering  of  the  spoken  word.  When  it 
1 liec.anie  necessary  for  the  precious  inner 
d l.rollierhood  of  Frencliinen  who  hold 
' huriiing  incense  sticks  under  each  others' 
noses  to  acclaim  "T-’Cllcas  et  Mfelisaiide  ' 

'•  ns  a new  and  beautiful  thing  in  dramatic 
music,  it  was  announced  Uiat  Moussorg-  | 
sUy  was  like  Debussy  in  that  he  had  j 


opera,  of  wliich  the  administration  of  o 
opera  apiieaj'^  to^  a t^rMcsiy  viiy 

Aside  from  all  resthetic  (luestions,  “Boi' 
'fodounow”  bears  heavily  on  that  pro 
lorn,  ft  is  a work  crude  and  fragmental 
in  structure,  but  it  is  (remendously  pui 
sant  in  it.s  preachment  'if  nationalisn 
and  it  is  strong  there  not  so  much  hi 
causa  of  its  story,  or  of  the  splendid  ba 
barism  of  its  external  iiitegunient  as  hi 
cause  of  its  natioiialisin.  wiiieh  is  pr< 
claimed  in  the  use  of  llussiaii  folksoju 
All  previous  experiments  in  tliis  line  ht 
come  insignificant  in  comparison  with  i 
and  it  is  questionable  if  an.v  otVicr  hod.v  o 
folksong  offers  such  an  opportunity 
tlie  operatic  composer  as  does  the  Rus 
•sian.  The  here  of  the  opera  is  in  dra 
inatic  stature  (or  at  least  in  emotiona 


liemonsirtneu  in  nis  songs  and  his  operas  | 
iliat  vocal,  melody  should  and  could  be 
'\rittcn  in  accorciance'  witli  the  ihjthin  , 
and  accents  of  the  words.  May  heaven 
forgive  onr  ignorance,  hut  we  had  sup- 
posed that  we  had  learned  that  lesson 
not  only  fiom  Gluck  and  Wagner,  hut 
fioin  everv  true  musical  dramatist  that 
mer  lived':  And  when  the  Frenchmen 

land  tlieir  feeble  echoers  in  England  and 
tmerica)  began  to  cry  out  that  the  world 
make  obeisance  to  .Moussorgsky  on  that 
s -ore,  there  was  no  wonder  that  those 
whose  eagerness  to  'Utioy  led  Ihein  to 
absorb  too  much  information  should  ask 
how  this  marvellous  psychical  assonance 
lietweeii  word  and  tone  was  to  be  con- 
veved  to  their  unfortunate  sense  an.l 
fi  eiing  after  the  original  Russian  word 
i 'ld  been  transmogrified  into  French  or 
English.  Last  night  the  opera  which  we 
know  to  be  saturated  in  soaie  respects 
with  .Muscovilism.  or  Slavicism,  and 
w hich  we  tiave  every  reason  to  believe  is 
also  so  saturated  in  its  inusico-verbal  cs- 
.sence.  was  sung  in  Italian.  W ith  tlie 
i liange  some  of  the  character  that  ought 
to  make  it  dear  to  the  Russian  heart  must 
have  evaporated,  ft  is  even  likely  that 
vigorous  English  would  have  been  a bet- 
ter vehicle  than  the  "soft,  bastard  Latin 
lor  the  forceful  utterances  of  the  operatic 
licople. 

It  is  a pity  that  a suspicion  of  disin- 
-enuousness  and  affectation  should  force 
itself  upon  one’s  thoughts  in  connection 
with  the  French  enthusiasm  over  Mous- 
sorgsky, but  it  cannot  be  avoided.  So  far 
as  Moussorgsky  reflects  anything  in  his 
art  it  is  realism  or  naturalism,  and  the 
latter  element  is  not  dominant  in  h rench  j;^  a*MachetIi  or 

music  now,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  so  long  c.  eiaiic’os 
as  the  present  tendency  tow‘ard  sublimat-  | 
td  subjectivism  prevails.  Debussy  ac-  j 
claimed  Jloussorgsky  enthusiastically  a 
dozen  years  ago,  but  for  all  tliat  Mous- 
sorgsky and  Debussy  are  antipodes  in  art 
— they  represent  extremes. 

It  is  much  more  likel.t’  that  outside 

of  its  purely  literary  aspect  l a large  j 
aspect  in  every  respect  in  I'rance)  the 
Jloussorgsky  cult  of  the  la.sl  few  years 
was  a mere  oiitgrowtii  of  the  po- 
litical affiliation  between  I'  lance  and  Rus- 
sia ; as  .'^luh  it  may  lie  looked  U]ion  in 
!he  same  light  as  the  sudden  appeciation 
of  Berlioz  wliidi  w'as  a product  of  the 
Chauvinism  whiih  followed  the  !■  ranco- 
1‘russian  Wai.  it  is  easy  even  for  young 
people  lo  remenil'G!  wlieii  a Wagner  opera 
at  tlie  AcadAnii'C  Nationalc  raised  a riot,  and 
when  tlie  dances  at  the  Moulin  llouge  and 
such  places  could  not  begin  until  the  hand 
had  playe-.l  the  Russian  national  hymn. 

Were  it  not  for  considerations  of  tliis 
sort  it  would  be  surpri.sing  to  contem- 
plate the  fact  tliat  Aiuti.ssorgsky  has  been 
more  written  and  tailced  about  in  trance 
than  lie  has  in  his  native  Russia,  and  that 
even  liis  friend  Kiinsky-Korsakow.  to 
whose  revision  of  the  .'ccre  "Boris 
Godounow  " owes  its  continued  existence, 
has  been  subjected  to  much  rude  criti- 
cism because  of  liis  work,  though  we  can 
only  think  of  it  as  taken  up  in  a sidrit 
of  affection  and  admiration,  since  he  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  tlie  author.  He  and 
the  Russians,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
say  that  ids  labors  were  in  the  line  of 
liurificatioii  and  I'ectification,  Irut  the  mod- 
ern extremists  will  have  it  tliat  b\ 
remedying  its  crudities  of  harmonization 
and  instruineiilation  ite  weakened  it 
that  what  he  thought  its  artistic  blemishes 
were  its  virtues.  Of  that  we  are  in  no 
position  to  speak,  nor  ought  any  one  be 
rasli  enough  to  make  tlie  proclamation 
until  the  original  scort  is  pulilished,  and 
then  only  a Russian  or  a nui.sician  famil- 
iar with  the  Russian  tongue  and  its  genius. 

'Phe  production  of  tlie  opera  outside  of 
Russia  and  in  a foreign  language  ought 
lo  lurnisli  an  occasion  to  demand  a star 
of  the  artistic  cant  which  is  all  too  com- 
mon just  now  in  every  country. 

; We  are  told  that  "Boris  Godounow"  is 
the  first  real  Russian  oiiera  that  Anicri- 
ever  heard,  in  a.  sense  tiiat  ma.y 
}be  true.  Tlie  present  generation  has  heard 
■ little  operatic  music  by  Russian  com|>os- 
!;ers.  Rubinstein  s "Nero"  was  not  Rus- 
sian music  in  any  respect.  "Pique  Dame.” 

Iby  Tschaikowsky,  also  performed-  at  the 
"Metropolitan  Opera  House,  had  little  in  it 
that  could  he  recognized  as  characteris- 
■ tically  Russian.  "Eugene  Onegin”  we 
denow  only  from  concert  performances. 

'and  its  Muscovilism  was  a negligible 
quantity.  The  excerpts  from  other  Rus- 
sian operas  have  been  few  and  they 
demonstrated  nothing,  though  in  an  in- 
’ terinezzo  from  f schaikoit  sk^  s Ala- 
zeppa.”  descriptive  of  the  battle  of  Pol- 
tava.  whicli  has  been  heard  here,  we  met 
with  the  strong  choral  tune  which  gives 
great  animation  to  the  rnost  stirring 
scene  in  "Boris"— the  acclamation  of  the 
Czar  by,  the  populace  in  the  first  act.  Of 
this  something  more  presently.  There 
were  American  representations,  however. 


1> 


A«.  for  the  polonaise,  Tschai- 


. . 

“Askold's  Ti  mb.'"  an  opera  wliich  was  re-! 
published  as  late  as  1897  and  which  wi‘"  pptt  . . 

ill  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  its  exi  ""  wTiUen  a more  brilliant  one, 

cnee  had  100  performances  in  JIoscow  a ' indoors,  where  it  helongs-iiot 

i;ii0  ill  at.  Petersburg.  Some  veiitureso  doors,  where  i^  is  an  aiisurdity. 

critics  have  hailed  Verstowsky  as  c\  ^ various  scores  of  Hie  opera  which 
■ more  distinctively  a iiredpcessor  of  .Moi  peeii  printed  show  that  Mon.ssorgsky, 

sorgsky  tliaii  Glinka;  but  the  clamor  • pis  genius,  was  at  sea  oven  wlieiij 

tliose  who  are  preaching  loudly  that  <•  ‘ applying  the  principles  of  the 

.must  not  exv-st  for  art  s sake,  and  th  Russian  'Scliool,  of  which  he  is  set 

the  ugly  is  justified  by  the  beauty  ^ strong  prop,,  to  dramatic  coin- 

nigliness.  has  silenced  the  voices  of  the  witli  all  ins  additions,  cnienda- 

critical  historians.  Lns  and  rearrangement s,.  his  opera  .still 

This  may  thus  far  luive  seemed  a lo)  ^ dramatic 

and  discursive  disquisition  on  tlie  sigiii  rt  is  a more  loosejv  connected 

oance  of  the  new  opera;  hut  Hie  questio  uni  • 

to  which  the  production  ot  'Boris  G . .pg  paiie  Dimitri,  than 

dounow  " give  rise  a.h  many  and  of  Goethe's 

especially  in  the  present  stale  ot  oiu-  o Loho  • Had  he  had  his  own  way  the 
eratic  activities.  'I'hey  have  a stroij  1 aust.  ^nded  with  the  scene 

bearing  on  the  iirobleiii  of  nationalism  opera  would  nave  e 


1,1  which  Dimitri  proceeds  to  .Moscow 
amid  Hie  liuzzas  of  a liordc  of  Poilsli 
vagalionds.  and  we  sliould  liave  liadl 
neither  a Boris  nor  a Dimitri  opera,  d. 
.spite  the  splenilid  opportunities  olTorcd  by 
both  cliaracters.  K was  made  a Boris 
opera  by  liriiiging  it  to  an  end  with  the 
doatli  of  Boris  a'lJ  leaving  exeryt'r.ng 
except  the  scenes  in  which  the  Czar  de- 1 
cHiies  the  imperial  CTown,  then  accepts] 
it.  and  finally  dies  of  a tortured  con- 
science. to  serve  simply  as  intermezzi,  In  I 
wlilcli  for  the  moment  the  tide  of  tra 
‘gedy  is  turned  aside.  This  and  the 
glimpse  into  the  pg.tcrnal  heart  of  the 
Czar  is  the  otilv  and  heautiful  purpose  of 
the  domestic  scene,  in  wliich  the  lighter 
and  more  clieerful  element  ot  Uussi.in  | 
folksong  is  introduced— an  element  mad. 


Richard  IH;  hii  peculiarly  ingratiating  last  night  by  the 

are  frequently  poignant  and  appearance  and  song  of  Miss  (.a.sc  as  the 

ripping  in  the  extreme;  his  dra- young  .Izarowitrli.  U by  the  u . or  o 
matic  portrayal  I.y  Mr.  Didur  last  this  scene,  as  well  as  tliat  ot  Hie  toniieril- 
night  was  sp  thrilling  as  to  cali  up  ing  of  the  village  simpleton  (on  which 
memories  ot  some  of  the  great  Eng-  the  composer,  no  doubt,  laid  gieal 
lish  tragedians  of  the  jiast.  But  we;  weight),  was  not  more  vividly  and  ti  ulh 
cannot  speak  of  the  psychology  of  the  fully  pfesented  must  be  left  for  the  mar 
'musical  setting  of  his  words  because  wo  agement  of  the  opera  house  to  answer, 
have  been  warned  that  it  roots  deeply  As  usual,  sti'ess  was  laid  upon  tliose  mat- 
in the  accents  and  inflections  ot  a Ian-  sive  effects  which  obse.ss  Hie  mind  of  tiv. 
guage  with  which  we  are  unfamiliar  and  operatic  stage  manager  and  try  the 
, ...n,.  ....A,.  ...  patience  of  the  lover  of  the  drama. 


wliLch  was  not  used  in  the  performance. 
But  the  music  of  the  clioral  masses.  Hie 
songs  sung  in  the  intimacy  of  the  Czar 
Boris's  household,  the  chants  of  the 
monks  needed  not  to  he  strange  to  any 
student  of  folksong,  nor  could  tlieir 
puissa-ice  be  lost  upon  the  musically  un- 
lettered. in  the  old  Kolzfida  son; 
"Shiva."  ivitli  which  Boris  is  greeted  by 
Hie  populace— lovers  of  chamber  music 
know  it  from  its  use  in  the  .Allegretto  in 
Beethoven's  E minor  Quartet  dedicated  to 
Count  Rasoumowski,  where  it  appears 
thus; 


—as  well  as  in  the  wifd  slioutings  of  the 
Polish  vagrom  men  and  women  in  the 
scene  before  the  last,  it  is  impossible  not 
hear  an  outpouring  of  that  spirit  of 


lo 


wliifli  Tolstoi  wrote;  "In  it  is  yearning 
without  end,  without  hope;  al-so  power  in- 
vincible. the  fateful  stamp  of  destiny, 
iron  )ireordinatioii.  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  nationality  with 
which  it  is  possible  to  explain  much  that 
in  Russian  life  seems  incomprehensible.” 
No  other  people  have  suoli  a treasure  of 
folksong  to  draw'  on  as  tliat  thus  char- 
acterized. and  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
other  people  will  develop  a national 
school  of  opera  on  the,  lines  which  lie 
open  to  the  Russian  composer,  and  which 
the  Russian  composer  lias  been  en- 
couraged to  e.xploit  by  his  government 
for  tile  last  twenty  years  or  iiiBi-e.  It  is 
possible  that  some  critics,  actuated  by 
political  ratlier  than  artistic  considera- 
tions. will  find  reasons  for  the  present 
condition  of  Moussorgsky's  score  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Russian  goveriiinent.  it  is 
said  that  court  intrigues  had  much  to  do 
with  the  many  changes  which  Hie  score 
liad  to  undergo  before  it  became  entirely 
acceptable  to  the  powers  that  be  in  the 
Czar's  empire.  Possibly.  But  every  one 
wliich  has  come  under  the  notice  of  this 
[reviewer  has  been  to  its  betterment  and  j 
'ma'de  for  its  practical  presentation.  It  is  ! 
.said  that  the  popular  scenes  were  cur-  ; 
tailed  because  Hiey  represented  the  voice 
of  the  democracy.  But  there  is  still  so 
much  choral  work  in  the  opera  that  the 
judgment  of  the  operatic  audiences  of  to- 
day is  likely  to  pronounce  against  it 
measurably  on  that  account.  For,  splen- 
idid  as  the.  choral  clement  in  the  work  is, 
la  ciioius  is  not  looked  upon  with  ad- 
imiraiion  a.s  a di'hniatic  element  by  the 
ordinary  opera  lover.  There  was  a lack  of 
the  femiiiine  clement  in  the  opera,  and  to 
remedy  tiiis  Moussorgsky  had  to  introduce 
the  Polisli  bride  of  the  False  Dimitri  and 
give  tlie  pair  a love  scene,  and  incident- 
ally a polonaise:  but  tlie  love  scene  is  un-^ 


Tliere  was  considerable  barbaric  glitte; 
in  the  investiture  of  the  opera  (th» 
progress  of  whose  story  wc  are  assuming 
as  known  to  our  readers— as  it  ought  to 

I be),  and  Signor  Toscanini  seemed  1. 
throw  his  whole  impetuous  and  devole- 
soul  into  its  music,  bringing  out  both  tin 
broad  and  Hie  refined  effects  of  tlic  score 
so  that  all  who  would  might  hear  wlial 
Hic  composer  liad  to  say  in  his  musica^ 
idiom.  Mr.  Didur  was  iiaturaily  the  coin 
tral  figure  of  Hie  opera,  and  if  there  li^ 

I ever  been  a stronger  dramatic  representa 
I tion  than  his  Boris  on  the  stage  of  tli 
I Metropolitan,  it  will  not  easily  be  re 
1 called.  It  has  already  been  praised  su 
perlatively  by  association  with  the  greai 
actors  of  the  Shaitesprarian  stage.  Mr. 
AUhouse,  who  effected  his  entrance  on 
the  Metropolitan  .stage,  though  a trillt 
under  the  weather,  made  a line  debut 
making  many  of  his  liearers  wish, 
doubt,  that  liis  oppoi  tunitics  had  come 
earlier  and  been  more  frequent.  Senor 
Segurola  put  a line  piece  of  cliaractcr  act 
ing  to  his  credit,  and  Mine.  Homer  made 
what  .she  could  out  of  the  colorless  Polu'li 
princess.  With  a word  of  approval  for 
the  singing  of  Leonora  Sparkes,  Marie 
Duchene,  and  especially  of  Mr..  Rothier 
the  particularization  must  cease.  Alb 
' gether  the  production  ot  the  opera  was  an 
■achievement  which  will  long  he  remK 
; bered  to  Mr.  Gatti's  credit.  The  distrib 
’ tion  o£  parts  was  as  follows; 

\ilamo 

Boris 

Theodore.  . . 

Kenia 

The  Xurs$. 

Marina 

Schouisky . . 

Tohelkaloff. 

Pimenn.  . . . 

Dmitri 

^'arla,am . • • 

Missaii 


|] 


Anna 
. Leconora 

Maria  l.)uch«t' 

Louise  llonitf 

■ * ''  * Angeio 

....  Vincenzo  RoschlgW^ 

r,.eon  UoinK 

.Paul  Allhouse  'hi? 

Andrea  de 

Piclio  Audl» 

ipanne  Maubo*<* 

The  innkeeper \:bert 

The  Simpleton (tiulio  Ro** 


I 

an  ^ 


"Boris  GodounoT”  nt  the  Aletropolitan 
Opera  House. 

Boris  Godounov .Vdamo  Dldurj 


Gregory Paul  Althous. 

rimciiii Leon  Rothlar 

Varlaam fiidrea  dc  Scgii.-ola 

Shouisky .Angelo  Bada 

simpleton Mbert  Reiss 

Officer Giulio  Rossi 

.Marina Louise  Homtr 

Csarcivltcli .Anna  Case 

Xenia Leonore  Sparkes 

.Nurse Lila  Robeson  i| 

innkeeper .Teanne  Manbourg  ' 


n represemauuiis.  nuv>cvi;i,  — , , 

of  a Russian  opera  which  in  its  day  was^  inlere.-tin,g  until  its  concludmg  nicasurc.s 
niorepoptilarHmii  "Boris"  has  ever  heen.l  and  these  are  loo  Meyerbeenan  o call 
hut  that  was  so  long  ago  that  all  mcm-i  for  comment,  beyond  the  lact  that  .Mejer- 
ories  of  it  have  died,  and  even  the  rec-  beer,  the  much  co^nir?d.  would  have 
Olds  ai-e  diffleuit  to  reach,  flome  fifty]  , ^ . 

years  ago  a Russian  company  came  to, 

these  shores  and  performed  Veistow^ky'sJ  ^ 


■•if’ 


"Boris  Godounov,”  opera  iu  llirtn 
acts  and  ci.ght  tableaux,  tilie  hook  taken 
from  PousliUin's  hlstijrieal  drama  of  the. 
Mnie  title,  tlie  music  by  Modes^ 
vildh  Aloussergsky,  was  iierfoiined  ^ 
ttie  Metropolitan  tipeia  House  list 
ning  for  the  first  lime  in  Htis 
This  work  was  first  given  on 
Bt  the  Marion  Theatre  in  Ht.  IV 


lailuary  :J4.  3874.  and  Jt  has  been 
'U  also  outside  of  Russia,  notably 
'aris.  where  it  aroused  mucih  critical 
tcmcnl.  In  Russia,  it  has  been  per- 
ed  to  drop  out  of  the  repertories 
'tatc  theatres,  but  it  is  not'  infre- 
ifly  given'  by  private  enicrprises. 
lat  the  production  of  last  evening 
ressed  itself  upon  the  audience  as 
smarltable  disclosure  of  novelty  in 
eel,  method  and  style  was  unques- 
able.  tVhat  the  future  attitude  of 
public  to  the,  work  will  be  is  some- 
g which  fortunately  does  not  de- 
d consideration  (hero.  There  need 
o imcertainty  in  making  predictions 
o the  future  place  of  tlie  work  in 
public  estimation,  hut  none  will  be 
e here. 

icre  was  much  applause  for  the 
e striking  episodes  of  the  opera,  and 
glittering  S7)ectacular  features  of 
pre.sentation  caused  a buzz  of  com- 
i<|t.  Something  too  was  the  tribute 
to  the  unexpectedly  picturesque 
communicative  delineation  of  the 
ic  herf)  by  Adamo  Didur.  The  Im- 
ng  choral  effects  in  the  score  also 
their  .share  of  recognition,  and 
all  the  guiding  genius  of  Mr.  Tos- 
ni  was  felt  to  hold  its  masterful 


i dead.  Boris  "Simfs  mto'  aespaTF,'  sends 
j for  his  son,  bids  him  farewell,  pro- 
|<Iaims  him  Czar  and  dies  in  a frenzy 
I of  remorse  and  supplication. 

ft  will  he  .seen  from  this  inef- 
I fleient  summary  of  the  story  that 
tiiC  opera  contains  oni,v  one  dra- 
matically de\-pIoped  character,  namely, 
lliat  of  Boris.  Tlicre  is  no  su.s, 
tained  dramatic  sentiment,  no  lo\- 
t.ale,  no  operation  of  the  tendere 
feelings  of  humanity.  Through  a pro 
('CEsion  of  troubled  events  stalks  thr 
figure  of  the  dream  haunled  monarch 

pursued  by  the  ghost  created  out  ol 
his  own  remorse. 

Boris  Is  a Jtussiaii  3Iaebeth. 

When  the  spectre  apparently  assumes 
reality  in  the  person  of  the  false  Dimitri 


the  actual  return  of  the  dead,  with  its 


scene  in  Uhe  monastery  is  dull  and 
heavy,  but  contains  some  bits  of  the 
characteristic  declamation  hefore  de- 
scribed, The  tremendous  alternation  of 
orchestral  chords  imitative  of  the 
Kremlin  bells  in  the  opening  of  the 
1'1'iircl  scene  i,s  one  of  the  mighty  in- 
.strumental  devices  of  the  work.  It  fs 
in  this  scene  too  that  t)he  composer  ' 
builds  up  a magnificent  finale  upon  a | 
Russian  theme  which  appears  also  in 
a quartet  of  Bcetlioven. 

Tile  inn  scene  begins  witli  a Russian 
son.g,  sung  by  the  hostess,  and  the  bar- 
baric drinking  song  of  the  renegade 
monk  is  a.  little  masterpiece  in  its  ex- 
pression of  tile  bestiality  of  tbe  crea- 
ture. in  the  palace,  scene  which  copies 
next  the  duet  of  the  Czamcitch  and  tlie 
Xurse  is  couched  in  the  accents  of  Rus- 
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it  is  no  reality  to  Boris..  To  him  it  isl  sian  folk  song,  while  immediately  after- 


ward the  ear  is  enchained  by  the  won- 


bleeding throat  gaping  at  libn.  He  is' derful  treatment  of  the  harmonies  and 
the  northern  Machelh  and  this  is  his  instrumentation  accompanying  the 
Banqvo.  Shakespeare’s  thane  con-,  speecli  of  the  Czar. 

quered  liorror,  but  Boris,  a wreck  of  In  the  garden  of  the  Polish  palace  we 
conscience,  cannot  live  to  meet  hisi  are  captivated  by  a beautiful  and  pi- 


Tfaglc,  Spectacnlar  "Work. 

he  opera,  as  has  already  been  set 
li  in  this  newspaper,  follows  Pou^h- 
h blay  closely  and  in  some  scenes 
1 retains  the  original  words.  It  is 
story  taken  from  the  dark  and 
ijniy  history  of  Russia,  in  the  early 
:|ntecnth  century,  , and  it  adheres 
iifuily  to  the  truth,  as  far  as  that  is 
iipn.  'nhe  incidents  added  to  the 
ff'  are  not  such  as  to  alter  its  ve- 
i.v,  but  ratlicr  to  bring  out  the  char- 
;?r  of  Russian  life  and  the  pccullari- 
:jof  tl'C  people. 

Jiris  has  reached  the  throne  through 
He  has  compassed  the  assassi- 
>n  of  Dimitri,  son  of  Ivan  the  Ter- 
. Boris  .shuts  liimself  in  a convent 
the  first  scene  shows  'US  the  people 
ifiy  beseeching  him  'm  return  to  the 
ipe.  In  llie  .second  scone,  in  a mon- 
y,  we  behold  the  young  monk  (?rep- 
maddened  by  the  conventual  re- 
rjiit,  in  tlie  throes  of  a daring  con- 
4|on.  Ho  will  esca,pe  into  Poland  and 
as  the  supposedly  dead  Dimitri. 
tliird  scene  shows  us  tlie  Czar  be- 
irjhis  people.  He  reigns  and  goes  to 
t|Ch  piously.  But  remorse  pursues 


rqi 

r 

hli 


Ift 


spectre  face  to  face. 

Despite  its  fragmentary  character  the 
story  is  one  of  genuine  tragic  power. 
Boris  is  a terrible  figure  and  the  relent, 
less  approach  of  the  audacious  monk 


who  has  assumed  the  personality  of  the  the  opera. 


quant  polonaise,  and  again  by  thq  use 
of  a mazurka  rhythm  in  the  song  of 
Marina.  The  duet  between  her  and  the 
tlie  false  Diviitri  will  without  doubt  be 
for  the  general  public  the  big  scen^v  ol 


1 the  second  act  we  are  at  an  inn 
he  borders  of  Lithuania.  Gregory 
1 two  disreputable  companions,  rene- 
priests  like  himself,  are  fleein.g. 
'onj  learns  from  the  babbling  host- 
3f  the  inn  the  secret  path  over  the 
cr.  The  police  come  and  examine 
men  and  Gregory  tries  to  have  one 
3 companions  taken  for  himself,  but 
in  tliat  scheme  he  leaps  from 
indow  and  starts  for  Lithuania, 
e second  scene  is  in  the  palace  of 
gremlin.  Prinee  Bhouisky  tells  the 
that  the  people  are  excited  by  the 
t that  Dimitri  is  alive.  Boris  gives 
•s  to  have  all  precautions  taken  to 
lent  him  from  entering  the  empire, 
alone  in  his  chamber  the  despot 
the  specter  of  tlie  murdered  boy 
terminates  a scene  of  agony  with  a 
airing  prayer. 

Only  One  Love  Scene. 

lie  first  scene  of  the  third  act  shows 
'regory,  now  calling  himself  Dimitri. 
it  le  Castle  of  'Michek  in  Poland.  He 
iwits  his.  love,  Marina,  who  enters  in 
pi  midst  of  a gay  party  dancing  the 
f>o  naise.  She  returns  to  meet  him 
&l<e  and  the  one  love  scene  of  the 
'■p  a follows.  Marina  spurs  Dimitri  on 
wear  that  he  will  mount  the  throne 
take  her  with  him. 

J 'ne  second  scene,  which  takes  place 
■v,J,  forest,  is  meant  to  set  forth  the 
iiijirhcd  state  of  the  people.  Represen- 
■es  of  tlie  Czar’s  Government  are 
ted  and  ill  treated.  The  two  rene- 
ia  1 priests  who  fled  with  Dimitri,  now 
flang  an  eye  to  their  own  future,"  urge 
people  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
&<■  s.  Dimitri  enters  on  horseback  and 
kf  r addressin.g  tlie  people  moves  on- 
wj  1 in  liis  progress  toward  Moscow 
fol  wed  by  tihe  clieering  crowd. 

le  final  scene,  short  and  impressive, 
ia  H plac^  in  n chamber  of  the  old 
pa  ce  Ilf  the  Kremlin.  The  Boyars  arc 
d?  .eratmg  a.s  to  wliat  vengeance  shall 
fa 


dead  is  shown  with  a subtle  and  mys 
terious  force.  It  is  in  the  musical  treat- 
ment of  these  tw'o  ideas  that  'Mous 
sorgsky  has  attained  his  greatest  level 
of  art.  He  has  found  for  the  utterances 
of  the  tortured  Czar  accents  of  heart 
rending  misery,  profound  gloom,  awful 
despair.  Tlie  character  stands  forth 
clear  a'nd  convincing,  one  of  t/he  sharplyj 
and  fully  sketched  portraits  in  the  op- 
eratic gallery. 

It  ivas  a stroke  of  genius  and  an  act 
of  daring  to  give  this  role  lo  a bass 
voice,  but  to  what  other  could  such  a 
role  Ijfive  been  .given  -with  an.v  hojie  of 
absolute  dramatic  justification?  The 
perfect  foil  is  found  by  making  the  fal.se 
Dimitri  a tenor  of  the  opera,  and  thus 
enabling  llie  .spirit  of  stupendous  au- 
dacity to  proclaim  il.self  in  the  clarion 
tones  of  the  lii,gli  voice.  In  all  opera 
there  is  no  more  'uncri'ing  choice  of 
. voices  than  tliat  of  these  two. 

The  score  as  a whole  offers  an  eni- 
I barrassment  of  material  for  comment, 
.but  it  is  not  essential  tliat  more  tlian 
t'wo  or  three  chief  features  be  discussed 
at  tfiis  time. 


on  the  usurper.  Prinee.  Bhuuisky 
liow  hr  has  ,spi,-d  upon  tlip  Czar 
• seen  hl.s  agoni».s  of  remorsr  At 
1 vc.y  moment  Boris  staggers  into 
room  biflding  thr^  spoctro  to  be- 
Iv  lie  reerncr.s  liimself  and  listens 
. iie  talc  of  the  old  monk  who  wa.s 
Giri/oiy  ill  tin-  inona.slery  from 
h lu  fied.  Till  monk  intiniatrs 
niirncle  ha  laUen  place  and  that 
.itrl  Ites  a,etual).v  rl.sen  from  the 


Mnslfi  Pcrfeetl.v  Fils  (he  Theme. 

In  tlie  first  place  tlie  musical  sub,i®ct 
matter  is  thoroughly  Riiissian.  The 
princiiial  themes  are  eitlier  actual  Rus- 
sian melodies  or  melodies  fashioned  by 
■the  composer  in  the  national  idiom.  All 
of  them  are  aptly  chosen  or  made.  They 
embody  the  moods  and  pictures  of  the 
drama  with  eloquence.  They  are  woven 
together  in  a score  of  'marvellous  rich- 
ness and  power.  The  voices  utter  for 
the  most  part  arioso  which  is  original 
and  characteristic.  One  would  like  to 
hear  it- with  the  Russian  text,  to  'whicli 
It  must  lie  united  with  splendid  skill.  Its 
lack  of  consanguinity  no  tlie  Italian 
tongue,  used  in  the  performance,  ob- 
trudes itself  continually.  Hut  its  fitness 
for  tlie  drama  is  perfect,  and  the  higher 
flights  of  the  arioso  reach  melodic 
beauty  of  'unusual  nobility. 

The  chorus  plays  a leading  role  in 
this  musical  drama.  The  pictures  of 
the  people  are  lifelike.  The  melancholy, 
the  despair,  the  rude  resolution  and  re- 
volt of  soul  and  the  beaten  helplessness 
are  all  a part  of  the  action  of  the  play, 
and  the  great  choral  scenes  in  vrihicli 
the  composer  has  developed  the  moods 
of  his  masses  are  as  potent  as  his  pub- 
lication of  the  agonies  of  Boris. 

The  orchestra  has  a place  in  the  de- 
notement of  the  emotions  of  the  work 
quite  equal  to  that  of  tihe  voices.  While 
this  is  not  a score  of  representative 
themes,  it  is  'far  from  being  without 
splendidly  representative  music.  All  the 
barbarism  of  the  aroused  Russians 
clamors  through  some  of  the  raucous 
pages  of  orchestration,  pages  in  which 
grandly  conceived  combinations  of  in- 
struments add  color  to  rugged  and  al- 
most brutal  succession.s  of  elemental 
dissonances. 

It  is  known  that  Rinisk.v- Korsakov 
edited  this  score  and  that  we  owe  .him 
equivocal  thanks  for  smoothing  down 
some  of  the  "rough”  places.  If  any  of 
the  places  edited  out  of  the  score  pos- 
ses.sod  the  grand  barbarous  splendor  of 
those  remaining  it  Is  a great  pity  that 
the  well  meaning  schoolmaster 
permitted  to  he  abroad  in  the  land. 


Again  in  the  forest  scene  the  com- 
poser wdelds  his  choral  forces  with  im- 
mense ea.se  and  certainty  and  gets  a 
musical  mood  picture  of  sure  po'wer. 
The  death  scene  i.s  written  with  a di- 
rectness, an  assured  ease  in  the  use  of 
materials,  and  a keen  sense  of  dramatic 
fitness  wliiclr  would  be  sufficient  (if 
there  were  no  other  reasons)  to  entitle 
Moussorgsky  to  immediate  recognition 
as  a.  master. 

In  fine  there  need  b?  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  “Boris  Godouiiov  ’ the 
product  of  a genial  mind,  freely  creat- 
ing for  a people  out  of  their  own  mater- 
ials a lyric  drama  df  grand  proportions. 
It  is  a pity  that  our  general  public  does 
not  know  Russia,  better.  Half  an  hour 
in  the  grim  chambers  of  tlie  old  Kremlin 
palace,  especially  that  in  whose  dark 
corner  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  later  Na- 
poleon watched  their  minions,  would  do 
more  to  illumine  the  pages  of  "Boris 
Godounov”  than  a volume  of  descrip- 
tive comment. 

Diiiur  nml  ..Vltlionn  Shine. 


The  opera  has  been  splendidly  mounted 
at  the  Metropolitan.  The  scenes  have 
\ character  and  correct  local  color.  The 
dhamber  in  the  last  act  is  especialli' 
faithful  in  its  reproduction  of  the 
architecture  and  decorations  of  the 
Kremlin  palace.  The  costumes  are  ex- 
cellent and  the  mise  en  scene  has  been 
elaborated  with  that  knowledge  and  care 
whicli  mark  all  tlie  work  of  .Tulius  Speck. 
The  splendid  singing  of  the  c'horus  re- 
flects much  credit  on  the  chorus  master 
Giulio  Setti.  The  orchestra  played  wel’ 
indeed  and  the  whole  interpretation  ol 
the  work  was  made  vital  and  beautifu 
by  tile  sympathetic  guidance  and  fine 
intelligence  of  Arturo  Toscanini,  whe 
directed  it. 

Adamo  Didur's  Impersonation  of  Bori.< 
will  raise  him  to  a new  position  in  the 
public  esteem.  It  showed  thought,  study 
temperament  and  much  real  dramatic 
power.  But  of  this  there  will  be  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  again.  At  present  it  re- 
mains only  to  make  note  of  the  fact,  ar 
important  one,  that  in  Paul  Althouse.  f 
young  American  tenor  in  his  first  sea- 
son on  the  stage,  the  Metroploitan  ha- 
made  a valuable  acquisition.  His  im 
personation  of  the  false  Dimitri  showee 
much  beauty  of  voice,  good  theatrica 
instincts  and  natural  vigor.  He  wii 
surely  be  heard  from  in  the  future  if  h 
pursues  his  career  with  good  .iudgmeni 


NEW  YORK,  THUR 


MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 


.4  Fiissian  (>i)era. 

The  best  Russian  opera  ever  produced  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  was  Rubin- 
stein’s ”Nero,"  first  sung  by  Mrs.  Thurber’s 
American  Opera  Company,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Theodore  Thomas,  on  March  14.  1887. 
Another  interesting  Russian  work,  Tchai- 
kovsky’s "Pique  Dame,”  was  staged  there  on 
March  11,  1910.  with  Gustave  Mahler  as 
conductor.  Last  night  Moussorgsky’s  "Boris 
was  'Godounoff”  had  its  first  hearing  in  this 
(Country,  under  the  direction  of  Arturo  Tos- 


neaiidfnl  If  liarharic  Melody.  can'nl.  M'as  it  wise  to  stage  it? 

*1  - Whatever  one  may  think  of  its  merits  as 

line  follows  the  progress  of  the  nnei-i 

i'_^  . . . 'I  a work  of  art.  the  story  of  its  career  Is  of 


it  till  fifteen  years  later.  In  18%,  Intert 
In  the  opera  v, as  revived  by  the  publlcatio 
of  a new  edition,  with  the  orchestration,  an' 
to  some  extent,  the  harmonies,  and  Ih 
form,  revised  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff.  Tlii 
composer — the  greatest,  after  Tchaikovsk 
and  Rubinstein,  that  Russia  has  produced- 
was  a personal  friend  of  Moussorgsky  am; 


with  unceasing  admirallon  for  the  use 
of  musical  resource.  In  tlie  first  scene 
the  combination  of  national  folk 
Ihouglits  with  llie  style  of  the  Uu.s.sian 
c’liurch  iiroducr.s  n ina.sHive  and  orlg'inal 
choral  effect  nol  to  1m-  forgotlon.  T'lio 


interest.  Us  first  performance  was  in  St. 

Petersburg  in  February.  1874.  In  spite  of 
Its  crudities  it  had  twenty  performances 

during  that  season,  yet  evidimllv  it  was  the  murdered  Dimitri:  and  thereby 


not  a real  succe.ss,  for  Moscow  did  not  liear  the  tale. 


to  his  editorial  labors  that  “Boris  Godo" 
noff”  had  been  restored  to  the  repertoi 
He  himself  is  by  no  means  a Ru.ssian  M ’nl 
delssohn,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  grani  -^' 
that  the  changes  he  made  consisted  largely^ 
of  the  elimination  of  needless  crudities  ; 't 
musico-grammatical  errors,  for  MoussorgT  „ 
sky  was  admittedly  not  an  educated  musii 
cian.  Tchaikovsky,  in  one  of  his  letters  tff' 
Mine,  von  Meek,  speaks  of  "abominationif 
a la  Moussorgsky,”  and  in  another  ho  de- 
dares  that  this  composer’s  “gifts  are  i)er-„ 
haps  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  but  his*^ 
nature  is  narrow  and  he  has  no  aspirations, 
towards  self-perfection.  He  has  been  too] 
easily  led  away  by  the  absurd  theories  of*- 
his  set  and  the  belief  in  his  own  genius.: 
Besides  which  his  nature  is  not  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  he  likes  what  is  coarse,  unpol-* 
ished,  and  ugly.  . . . Moussorgsky  plays, 

with  his  lack  of  polish — and  even  seeinS  | 
proud  of  his  want  of  skill,  writing  just 
it  comes  to  him.  believing  blindly  in  the  in- 
fallibility of  his  genius.  As  a.  matter  of' 
fact,  his  very  original  talent  flashes  forth': 
now  and  again.” 

Nofw , ihstanding  the  labors  of  Rimsky-t 
Korsakoff  in  “purifying”  the  technique  of 
"Boris  Godounoff,”  it  did  not  hold  its  own. 
.As  Rosa  Newmarch  relates,  it  has  been; 
allowed  to  drop  out  of  the  repertory  of  the 
state  theatres,  although  it  has  been,  now 
and  then,  “revived  with  success  by  private 
companies  and  on  benefit  nights.”  Outside' 
of  Russia  no  interest  was  manifested  in| 
it  until  Theodore  Chaliapine  astonished  the 
world  with  his  powerful  impersonation  of 
Boris,  it  was  owing  to  his  art  and  his  pop- 
ularity that  “Boris  Godounoff”  was  produc-. 
ed  in  Paris  in  May,  1908.  It  had  five  per-, 
formances  at  that  time,  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable conditions,  everything  being  Rus- 
sian. conductor,  orchestra,  and  singers,  and 
the  opera  was,  of  course,  sung  in  the  orig-; 
inal  Russian.  After  this  company  left,  the' 

, directors  of  the  Grand  Opera  bought  the 
I scenery  and  the  costumes,  with  a view  to 
I incorporating  “Boris”  in  their  repertory; 

I but  on  further  considering  the  matter,  they 
concluded  not  to  do  so,  because,  in  th« 
words  of  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza,  general  mana-  . 

I ger  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  “it 
I was  feared  that  representations  without  - 
Chaliapine,  after  he  had  been  seen  in  the 
^'work  in  Paris,  would  not  meet  with  favor.^' | 
Consequently,  when  we  decided  some  three]  ( 
years  ago  to  produce  the  work  here,  I had 
no  difficulty  in  persuading  M.  Broussan  to 
sell  me  the  scenery  and  costumes,  which  : 
are  perfectly  fresh,  as  they  have  only  been  I 
used  four  or  five  times.”  ' - 

It  was  certainly  a courageous  deed  to 
try  to  transplant  this  opera  to  New  York 
with  conditions  (apart  from  the  scenery  and. 
costumes)  so  different  from  those  which  ob- 
tained in  Paris:  no  Russian  language,  nci 
Russian  conductor,  no  Russian  chorus  and) 
orchestra,  no  Russian  cast,  and.  above  alii  ! 
no  Theodore  Chaliapine.  Here  it  was  giver.v 
last  night  in  the  Italian  language,  with  a' i 
German  orchestra,  a mixed  Italian  and  Ger-1  j 
man  chorus,  an  Italian  conductor,  and  s.\ 
cosmopolitan  cast  headed  by  .Adamo  Didur; 

Before  the  result  can  be  discussed  intel- 
ligibly it  is  necessary  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  opera  briefly.  It  is  based  on  a play  by 
Pushkin,  which  depicts  scenes — chiefly  trag- 
ic and  grewsome — from  the  life  of  Bori: 
Godounoff.  the  councillor  of  the  half-wit- 
ted Czar  Feodor.  As  Feodor  has  no  off-’ 
spring,  there  is  only  his  younger  brother. 
Dimitri,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  real- 
ization by  Boris  of  Iiis  ambitious  plan  to 
have  himself  proclaimed  Czar,  the  c-onsc-j 
queuce  being  that  Dimitri  is  assassinatejT 
in  the  first  scene,  which  is  laid  in  frontj 
of  a convent  near  Moscow,  to  wtiich  BorisI ' 
has  retired,  the  populace  gathers  in  the? 
courtyard  and  clamors  for  hi.s  proc-lan;ation(  \ 
as  Czar;  but  he  sends  word  thai.  he  de- 
clines the  throne.  The  scene  changes  to  at 
cell  in  the  Convent  of  Miracles.  An  oidL 
monk.  Pimenn,  is  writing  by  lamplight  the^ 
chronicles  of  the  time,  ending  with  llie  hor-i' 
rible  murder  committed  oy  Boris.  Then  he’J 
turns  over  the  task  of  historian  of  th'  )u-|i^.i 
ture  to  a young  monk,  Gregory,  who  hears  3 
incidentally  that  he  is  of  the  same  age  as  f 

hang.s 


The  first  act,  after  the  si  #ne  has  . ; 
hanged  lo  a square  lictween  two  catliedra'.'^^ 


closes  '.vith  a gran'1  procession.  Boris  ap- 
pears. is  acclainii  fl  as  ('zar.  and  enters  the 
fathi’dral  of  the-  .Assumption. 

I The  first  curtain  of  the  second  ai  t opens 
on  an  inn  on  the  frontier  of  Lithuania.  It 
' is  the  hiding  place  of  two  vagabonds.  With 
them  is  the  young  monk  Gregory,  who  has 
( escaped  from  the  cloister  and  spread  the 


report  that  he  is  Dimitri,  having  escaped 


opera 

oratorio.  Thcatrican.v.  .Motissorgsky  rises 
to  the  level  of  S|>.intini,  or  even  Meyerbeer; 
luit  his  choruses  do  not  move,  or  thrill,  like 
those  of  Wagner,  tlounod.  Bizet,  or  some 
of  Rtibinsteln’s.  because  ho  e\efri'cntal  in- 
dividual melody  shapes  them. 

The  dialogue  is  for  the  most  part  deadly 
dull ; indeed,  as  a whole,  'BorU”  is  docid- 
cdly  boresonic.  Whether  it  Is  good  enough 
to  keep  the  stag"  remains  to  be  seen. 
Xothing  has  been  left  undone  to  make  it 


lAECH  -1,  1913. 


the  assassin's  hands.  He  is  trying  to  get  ' success,  so  far  as  the  training  of  . horns 


across  the  border  to  Poland.  The  officers 
jand  soldiers  who  are  pursuing  him  enter 
the  inn  and  he  is  recognized,  but  eludes 
them  by  jumping  out  of  the  window.  When 
the  curtain  rises  again  we  behold  Boris  in 
the  Kremlin  in  Moscow  enacting  a nursery 
scene  with  his  childien.  For  five  years  he 
las  now  been  Czar.  He  has  lost  all  ca- 
sacity  for  joy.  Heaven  has  sent  dire  ills 
.0  punish  him  for  his  crime,  which 


is  ever 


and  orchestra  are  concerned.  The  chorus 
master,  Giulio  Setti.  and  the  stage  man- 
ager, .lules  Speck,  deserve  much  credit  for 
their  share  of  the  result.  Arturo  Toscanini 
conducted  with  ama.zing  spirit,  and  got  a 
big  share  of  the  applause.  He  would  have 
been  glad  to  use  the  original  score,  as  it 
was  before  Rinisky-Korsakoff  polished  it, 
but  no  copy  of  it  could  be  obtained.  There 
I is  a vague  rumor  that  Debussy  has  one. 


THE  BOSTON  ORCHESTRA. 


chestra  under  Walter  Dainr 
New  Theaiiv;  mow  tlie  Centur^  Tho 
were  .strenuous  days  in  the|[rcalm 
rmisic,  for  on  the  followln 
Hiehard  Strattss’s  "Elektra"  was  p; 
dueed  at  the  Manhattan  Tltesiirr  i-m. 


<r\»  - ' • - 

Charles  Martin  Loeffler’s  •■Pagan  the  management  of  Oscar  llammerslc 
Poem”  Piayed-.Anton  Witek  Soloist.lt  need  ha.;dly  he_^said 


. '(luity  to  this  remarkable  struggle 
I The  Bo.st»n  Symphony  Orchestra,  now  m for  existence  Mr.  Imt  tiler's  paga 


, Xcw  York  on  the  last  of  its  five  visits 
. gave  its  evening  concert  last  evening  in 
Ci'inegi.'  Hall  The  programme  was  made 
: up  of  modem  music  aliogetlier.  yet 
i widely  contrasting  style.  It  is  not  so  long 
u way  from  Goldmark's  oviTtuiv  " li 
. Fruhlin,"  and  Duorak's  ” Carnival."  wit 
. wiiich  the  concert  Iwgan  and  ended 

; spectively.  to  Brahms's  violin  conoorto,  fo  the  gbd.s,  luirns  incense  a 

lit  is  to  Mr.  Ciiarlos  Mail.ii  .sings  and  hld.s  her  -soisT 

. '•  Pamiii  Foci.il"  which  occupied  1'’*^  1’ ,jra\v  Daphni.s  back  to  her.  The  tli  il"”' 
'of  a symphony  upo  tithe  progranuiie.  oi,  sound  off  the  stage  and  tlv4^'’' 

i that  lakes  itie  listnc  rinto  what  is  s 'j  , „ nearer  and  nearer  as  the  fool  i nj--' 

a m-w  and  unfamiliar  r. m ,,  j^.red  by  the  songs,  and 


ism  was  like  tlio  breath  of  violets. 

One  of  Virgil's  eclogues  suggested  !■ 
compo.sition  to  Mr.  Loefner,  who  1!' 
“tnot  far  from  Harvard  I'nivcrsity  a... 

■oams  easily  in  classic  shades.  Tlie  st.v  ‘ 
■fu'is  of  a young  woman  wliose  recreilt  ™ 
ilovcr  linger-s  too  long  in  the  white  lilt  ms 
district  of  a distant  city.  So  she  mal-i 


r.o  TTi'in: 


oefore  him,  and  with  "O  God.  have  pity  i awJ  got  from  it  some  of  his  novel 

on  met''  he  ends  his  monologue.  There  is  ' harmonic  combinations'  In  its  present  form 


_ commotion  outside;  he  is  informed  by 
Prince  Shouisky  that  there  is  an  uprising 
in  favor  of  ''Dimitri,”  Left  alone,  he  is 
tormented  by  his  guilty  conscience;  the 
spectre  of  the  murdered  boy  appears  to  him. 
and  be  breaks  down  in  an  agony  of  remorse 
and  terror. 

The  last  act  is  divided  into  three  scenes. 

'The  first  is  a moonlit  garden.  The  false 
Dimitri  has  escaped  to  Poland  and  won 
the  love  of  Marina,  daughter  of  a noble- 


' man  who  is  prepared  to  help  him  in  his  at- 
i tempt  to  become  acclaimed  as  Czar.  In  t e 
I second  the  Polish  army  ai rives  in  the 
I forest  of  Kromy  just  in  time  to  save 
' Dimitri's  former  tramp  companions  from 
being  'nanged  by  a mob.  The  final  scene  . 
takes  us  back  to  the  Kremlin  Palace.  The;  | 
Duma  is  in  session  discussing  the  punish-  ; 
nient  to  be  inflicted  on  Dimitri  when  cap-  ' 
tured.  Prince  Shouisky  comes  and  tells 
them  how,  after  he  had  told  Boris  of  the;  j 
uprising,  he  had  watched  him  through  | 

keyhole  and  seen  him  a victim  of  terriblei  i 
hallucinations.  While  he  speaks  Boris  en- 
ters, denies  he  is  an  assassin,  in  a state 
bordering  on  madness.  His  confusion  and 
agony  are  imreased  by  the  narrative  of  a 
dream  by  Pimenn  relating  to  the  tomb  ot 
Dimitri.  Boris  calls  for  his  son.  addresses 
him  as  his  heir,  bids  him  crush  his  ene- 
mies. His  own  life  is  ebbing  away.  His 
last  words  are;  "1  am  still  Czar. 

Oh,  I die.  . . . God  forgive  me! 

then,  to  the  Boyars.  "He  is  your  Czar 
mercy,  mercy.” 

A perusal  of  the  libretto  is  likely  to  leave 
I the  reader  more  or  less  in  the  dark.  Not 
that  there  is  an  unfathomable  plot  as  m 
"11  Trovatore" ; rather,  there  is  little  plot 
I worth  mentioning.  "Boris  Godounoff  is  an 
operatic  mosaic,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  all  the  scenes  except  the  last 
might  be  shaken  up  like  dice  and  thrown 
on  the  stage  in  different  order  without 
detriment  to  the  whole.  Glazounoff  was  a 
Nihilist;  he  abhorred  all  conventions;  and 
logical  senuence  in  an  opera  is.  of  course, 
conventional.  In  Paris  the  tavern  scene 
was  omitted  as  irrelevant.  At  the  -Metro- 
politan it  has  been  retained,  and  properly 
so,  for  it  is  not  any  more  unimportant 
I than  most  ot  the  other  scenes.  The  com- 
' poser's  desire  was  to  present  in  a perfectly 


and 

Oh. 


the  score  is  as  smooth  as  polished  rice, 
and  possibly  the  use  of  the  Italian  Ian-  ■ 
guage  and  a general  Italian  conception  ap-  I 
proximated  it  to  the  Milanese  risotto  style; 
yet  there  is  some  caviare  even  in  its  pres- 
ent presentment.  The  hallucination  scene  ; 
in  the  second  a'-t  is  a case  in  point,  and 
finer  still  are  the  barbaric  martial  strains 

I that  are  heard  in  the  first  scene  oi  the 

last  act  when  the  soldiers  march  on  he 

stage.  That  is  by  far  the  best  m the 

1 • f f it  the  only  indication 

lopera;  in  fact,  it  is  tne  uu  ^ 

‘ in  the  whole  score  of  real  creative  g 

• = it  was  like  suddenly  see- 

,To  come  across  it  was  uae  ,^prch 

; ing  a cool  spring  after  a thirsty 

j across  a desert.  ,.Q=t 

i Witli  a few  exceptions,  last  nig 
I was  made  up  of  singers  such  as  ^ 

i found  in  the  average  European  ■ j 

Homer  was  a handsome  and  altogether  sat-  j 
' isfactory  Marina,  beloved  of  the  fa  s , 

".„itri.  Her  lever,  sung  by  a tei^. 

Paul  Althouse,  who  last  night  made  is 

was  not  up  to  her  level.  He  sings  in 

tune  and  acts  fairly  well ; his  voice  is  of  the  . 
ni^le  soprano  type,  so  much  admired  in  It- j, 
aly.  Tenors  with  voices  like  Caiuso  a , 
our  own  Martin  are,  unfortunately,  rare, 
Reiss  and  Segurola  were,  as 
cellent.  Reiss  had  a very  smal  part  of 
simpleton,  hut  he  made  the  most  ^ ^he 
best  acting  of  the  evening  was  that 
Segurola  as  the  bibulous  Varlaara,  w ° 
to  sleep  with  his  arms  around  a demuohn 
and  woke  to  find  himself  arrested  and  about 
to  be  hanged,  it  was  an  excellent  genre 
picture  that  he  gave,  and  his  disgu  - 

“"Sc.;: 

qflvp  for  his  voice  ana  nis  an. 
and  Miss  Sparkes.  as  the  pretty  c ‘ 
of  Boris,  made  an  agreeable  contrast 
general  darkness  of  the  opera. 

Only  connoisseurs  see  the  enormous  s cp 
which  separates  the  dramatic  ^ 

melodramatic.  To  the  average  opera-goer 
Mr.  Dklur's  grimaces  and  contortions  w 
prove  as  satisfactory  as  would  great  act- 
mg;  yet  as  Boris  he  is  as  completely  mis 
cast  as  he  was  as  Mephistopheles  in 
" aust:-  a part  in  which  he  no  longer 
'appears  here.  The  fact  that  he  is 
estimable  gentleman  does  not  make  him  a 
;“Irtist.  and  at  the'  Metropoiitan 


This  “ Pa.gun  Poem  " was  laCt  played 
here  by  the  Boston  Orchestra  under  Dr. 
Muck  six  years  ago.  It  is  su.ggested  by  a 
liortion  of  A’lrgil’s  eighth  Eclogue,  a love 
song  and  a love  incantation  of  a Thessa- 
lonian  maiden  endeavoring  to  bring  back 
her  truant  lover.  In  its  present  shape, 
wiiic'ii  it  has  reached  only  after  several 
revvorkings  by  the  composer,  it  is  scored 
for  orchestra  with  pianoforte.  English 
horn,  and  three  trumpets  obbligati,  the 
iruinpels  being  iieard  at  differeiu  dis- 
tances off  the  stage  and  only  at  the  close 
w'itii  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 

'I'liis  statement  of  the  material  means 
i-inploved  suggests  that  tlie  composer  lia.s 
made ' elaborate  experiments  m instru- 
mental timbres  in  the  piece,  and  such  is 
the  ease — expei  in.enls  that  are  novai  inu 
singula  I'l.v  successful.^  ^ The  . P'.anomrte 


the  end  they  unite  with  the  swell 
peal  of  Ids  triumphant  welcome  to 
longing  arms. 

It  was  worth  while  to  hear  the  co 
position  again.  Mr.  lAieffler,  as  mu 
love,-s  know,  is  a disciple  of  the  conte 
poraneoiis  French  school,  and  li.  ie.  . 
strongly  toward  the  style  of  Del)ui''#'"| 
Although  he  sacrifices  much  for 
sake  of  this,  he  nevertheless  has  a rue 
vein  of  originality.  His  "Pagan 


:s  a full  blooded  piece  of  writing  jiJ|4iiij 
? eommu  I. , 


poser's  desire  was  lo  pieocew  ...  ..  ; ••erealness”  has  indeed  been  thrust  upon 

unshackled  manner  scenes  from  the  life  I ' acquitted  himself  better  of  the 


i the  Russian  populace;  he  found  these  in  ^ 

' P .ihkin's  play  and  wrote  music  to  go  with 
* them. 

i it  must  be  conceded  that  his  music  faith- 
■ fully  mirrors  these  scenes  in  orchestral  and 
'.choral  tones.  There  is  grandeur  in  the 
i opening  choruses  of  appeal  to  Boris;  the 
j drinking  song  in  the  tavern  is  bibulous; 
■there  is  tenderness  in  the  Czar's  interview 
jvvith  his  children  in  the  nursery;  the  hal- 
(lucination  music  is  realistic,  and  there  is 
la  note  of  tragedy  in  the  death  scene.  That 
all  this  shoul'd  be  so  seems  self-evident;  but 
1 forty  years  ago  the  Italian  operatic  ideals 
I prevalent  in  Russia  did  not  necessarily  call 
for  such  fidelity  of  the  music  to  the  text, 
i On  crossing  the  Polish  boundary,  Mous- 
'■sorgskv  adopts  the  musical  rhythms  of 
that  country,  jnsl  as  in  the  Russian  scenes 
I he  pays  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  Russian 
ifolk  musi".  The  love  scene  did  not  inspire 
jhim  to  the  creation  of  a passionate  melody.' 
iand  it  is  needless  to  say  that  when  love 
. 1 fails  to  make  a i ompeser's  declamation  or  , 
' 1 arioso  rise  to  true  seng.  everything  else  is 
sure  to  fail.  There  is  little  melody  of  real ; 
originality  in  this  score:  most  of  the  vocal 
utterances  are  commonplace.  The  choruses, 
are  doubtless  drama’ icaily  ('fTective.  but 
their  actual  inusii?!  -.'alue  also  is  very 
Ismail,  in  assigning  to  the  ehcnis  .so  much, 
importance,  the  composer  forg-it  -as  Rubin-| 


task  than  had  been  expected,  but  his  sing_ 
ing  was  never  that  of  a great  artist,  and 


pan.  adniirahly  played  by  Heinneb  (.reh- 
hai'd.  is  clifficult  and  elaborate,  yet  is 
irOctted  as  et'sentially  a part  oj  the  en- 
semble. and  not  as  an  added  solo;  and  U 
is  one  oi'  the  few  instanecs  iji  wlmMi  a 
composer  lias  been  measiireably  succes- 
ful  in  obtaining  a truly  characteristic  ei- 

* Most^  r.oteworthy  is  the  use  of  Ihe  three 
distant  trumiiets  playing  in 
dissonant  harmonies  laintly  heard. 
tliese  has  gone  a marvellously  sknitni  use 
of  tin.  orchestra,  of  all  its  colors 
cornhinalions;  and  there  are  effects  here 
that  have  strange  nod  novel  power  ond  a 
vet  snbtte  apin.’ai. 

Trie  substance  of  Mr.  Loeffler's  music  is 
freighted  with  a high  and  fertile  imagi- 
nation. He  has  not  aUemptecl  to  niawe 
an  exact  translation  into  tones  of 
gir.s  poem.  The  music  has  no  servile  cle- 
i>endence  upon  the  literary  programme, 
nor  does  it  foliow  the  poem,  page  nv-  page. 

It  is,  however,  potent  in  its  suggestive- 
ness of  the  iny.steries  of  Virgil’s  narrative, 
its  weird  imagery,  and  the  crying  amor- 
ousness of  the  pagan  maiden.  „ihei'e  ; 
the  note  of  sensonsness  in  it.  There  aie 
gloom  and  despair,  and  there  is  frantic, 
almost  savage  rejoicing.  . . 

Obviouslv  pleasing  in  its  mateiial  and 
i substance  the  music  is  not.  3,!'®  - 

noser's  themes  are  no^all  immediately  to 
be  grasped,  thougli  the  refrain,  as  Mr. 

1 Hale  calls  it  in  his  note,  S'ven  to  the 
'■  trumpets  is  of  haunting  power.  I here  are 
passages  that  may  well  puzzle  and  baltle 
'even  the  sympatlietic  li.stener. 

The  composer  is  not  ro  be  absolved 
from  falling  at  times  into  the  fantasac 
and  tlie  over-strained,  avid  there  are  pas- 
sagees  whose  clouded  harmonies  and  im- 
certain  melodic  form  verge  upon  the  gi'o- 
IteSQue.  The  harmonic  structure  that  Mr. 
Loefflcr  has  built  up  takes  him  into 
strange  and  not  always  comtortable  re- 
gions of  dissonance  to  which  all  ears  aiel 

The  certaint.v  of  touch  with  which  con- 
M-apiinta’  structure  is  fabricated  can 
haj-dly  be  overlooked  by  the  attentiv^  lis- 
tener. e\'en  though  they  may  not  he  at 
■ once  fully  appreciated.  That  the  compo- 
.sition  is  the  \tovK  oT  a musician  of  ic- 
markable  quality  and  remarkalDlo  gifts  is! 
evident  now.  as  it  was  when  the  work 
was  first  heard  here;  and  the  pages  that 
are  of  its  best  are  of  a keen  and  poig- 
nant beauty. 

It  received  an  exatraorclmanly  fine  pei- 
forinance ; and  its  difficulties  are  great. 
Dr.  Muck  and  the  orchestra  expended 
their  powers  upon  it  with  a complete  de- 
votion. Mr.  Loeffler  occupied  a box.  and 
was  called  upon  to  bow  bis  acknowlcdg- 
ments  repeatedly  to  warmly  enthusiastic 
applause.  . , , 

Jlr.  Witek.  concertniaster  ot  tlie  orches- 


t publishes  moods  which  are  eommu 
;ative.  . 

The  hopes  of  the- maiden  of  Thess 
■ua  high,  they  sink  to  doubt,  they  F 
igain,  and  are  finally  blessed  with  bri- 
,ant  realiation.  The  instrumental  pi 
if  the  composition  is  striking  and  vvli 


ihe  piano  almost  rises  to  the  posliorllln  P»l 


kit 


\> 


not 

Ico  td 


solo  instrument,  it  never  steps  qi 
out  of  the  picture.  Its  value  in  protj-coAni 
ing  a rich  texture  of  exotic  scale  .fj 
sages  is  unquestionable.  |^,j(  j|| 

The  brief  prominence  of  the  Eng 
horn  is  admirably  introduced  and  j« 
three  trumpets  speak  with  vigo*.  I 
not  unlikely,  however,  that  most 
lovers  would  find  more  convictltJn  m 'P 
work  were  it  more  compact.  It  Hfe 
warmly  applauded  last  evening  and  (k 
composer,  who  sat  in  a box,  was  obi  ttn 
to  bow  his  acknowledgments  sev 
times. 

The  Brahms  violin  concerto 
placed  on  the  programme  to  en 
Anton  Witek,  the  concert  master  of 
orchestra,  to  appear  as  a sole 
former.  Mr.  Witek  has  lieen  heard  ir 
same  capacity  before,  but  he  did 
then  gain  as  much  sound  approvsja  ijn 
he  did  last  evening.  His  playini 
the  Brahms  music  was  [iraisewoi 
It  had  clarity  and  beauty  of  tone, 
curacy  of  intonation,  skill  n tec 
and  musical  judgment  to  commend 
The  playing  of  the  orchestra, 
usual,  was  something  to  remember 
delight.  A flexible  and  temperaim 
instrument  is  this  aggregation  ; 
Boston  and  he  who  plays  upon  it 
a little  baton  is  a past  master  ot 
art.  Such  an  exhibition  of  orche 
virtuosity  and  of  fine  intelligence 
commanding  enthusiasm  in  coiidu'  q, 
as  that  presented  in  the  "Pagan  P'jsj, 
was  inspiring 


Ifa 


ing  was  uc-c.  , ,.h;,.u  yjr.  \\  itoic,  concei  iniaswi  lmc  uh.hco- 

,nr  the  impersonation  of  this  role,  in  vvnitnF^,,  j Brahms's  violin  concerto  in 

tor  me  impel  standard,  he!n  fashion  that  commanded  high  respect. 

me  has  set  so  nign  , .ijf  not  a sunreinely  eloquent  nor  a re- 


Chaliapi 


lacks  also  the 


«f  ert  hierh  a stanaarti.  nc>  ri  id&iiMJu  iu<xi-  * 

set  so  nign  not  a supremely  eloquent  nor  a i 

faculty  of  convincing  markably  brilliant  performance,  it  show 

in  the  hallucina-  a true  appreciation  of  the  work  and  syi 


le  faculty  oi.  — marKamy  uruuaiiL  pm  hm  i.ian.-...  ... 

host  in  the  hallucina-  a true  appreciation  of  the  work  and  sym 

expression.  He  was  best  m which  pathy  with  it,  and  an  ample  command  of 

tion  scene  of  the  second  act  “ its  exacting  technical  demands. 

Ih  onrHom-P  gave  him  not  only  cordial  ap  j,,.  -witek’s  playing  had  breadth  and 
the  audleme  g -phe  much  more  authority.  And  if  his  tone  did  not  wholly 

pl.ause  but  » ^eai  expectations,  satisfy  an  Exacting  ear,  tliere  was  suf- 

diffi'Ult  death  scene  did  no  ficient  reason  for  it  in  the  atmospheric 

and  there  was  much  less  appia  _ (he  conditions  of  heat ' and  moisture,  highly 
pnri  It  will  probably  be  *•‘1  unfavorable  to  stringed  instruments,  and, 

oo,.'i=i.pn=  were  wise  in  deciding  that  indeed,  most  other  musical  instruments. 

. rh^flpnine  it  would  be  unwise  to  pro-  Goldmark’s  overture,  like  Dvorak's,  is 
out  an  idiom  that  to-day  sounds  almost  naive: 

duce  "Boris  Hodounon.  worth  vet  there  are  charm  and  grace  and  h;V.- 

The  scenery  is  novel  an  iq  jj,.nough  it  is  a little  discursive, 

seeing.  The  first  scene  is  one  ot  , ,And  there  is  an  unusually  ricli,  fine,  a.ul 

cpstiimes  religious  and  worldly,  set  ngainsi  tg^ture  in  its  orchestration, 

an  almost  white  background  of  cathedrals  _ 

MaHna  and  her  suite  ^^ve  passed  to  the. 

DumaTn'the  Kremlin  an  ex- 

fective“^  Once"mo?e^h^'®HTppod^o^^^^^  must 
look  to  its.  laurels  in  the  line  of  color 
effects. 


boston  symphony  her 

Orchestra  Gives  Brilliant  C('i, 
cert  at  Carnegie  Hall 


a 


3 


Major  Higginson’s  band  J ; 

came  to  us  again  last  night  for  their 


an,  i [ill 

I VI  i tn 


Cdllic:  ' - 

Thursday  night  concert  ot  the  sea 
Carnegie  Hall  was  filled  y 

Boston  Symphony  audience,  and  aua  , 
that  both  for  intelligence  and  size  ar  m 
no  peers  in  New  York  s musical  We. 
solo  performer  of  the 
Witek.  the  concert  master  of  the  ^ 
tra,  who  played  Brahms's  concerto  [’i; 
major  for  violin  and  orchestra^ 
j Mr.  Witek  has  appeared  ^ 

1 city,  but  he  never  has  revealed  ^ I 

; the  splendid  artist  he  proved  hlm«e  , 
night.  The  cadenzas  in  the  conce  f 
difflfficult  in  the  extreme,  yet  ne  ■ 
them  off  with  a dexteriU’  J"*  |:>! 
that  appeared  the  negation  of  efto«, 
his  tone  was  uniformly  warm 
Let  us  hope  that  we  shall  heai  . ■ 
often  in  the  future  g I 

„e  showed  last  ^ 

In  the  main  orchestral  nvimw  l 
Muck  chose  Charles  Martin  J 

VC^tr  ••  , pnmnosltlon  whtCl  W _ 


s written.  It  is,  to  oe  sure,  a..-- ^ 

, ilong,  but  there  are  in  it  ^ 

Ibeauty  and  hrillliuicy.  The 


rtluCK  cnose  ^ 

The  Boston  Symphony  Drclvcstra  Kawc  Poem."  a comuosUlon  ^ ^ 

its  flflli  cvenin,g  emcert  at  peen  heard  before  in 

Hall  last  evening.  The  programme  con-  is 

listed  of  Goldmark  s "''rruH-e.  Im  that  tke  Alsat.am 

Fruchling";  Charles  Marlin  Boeffler  s w ritten.  H Js,  to  h . , 

"Fagan  I’oem"  for  orcticslra.  iiiano, 

English  liorn  and  three  trumpets;  the: 

Hrahm.s  violin  conccrln  and  Dvoraks 

•■Carnival"  overture,  'nio  piani.st  was  

Heinricli  Gcliliard  of  Boston,  who  h'*’’ composition  is  founded,  make  *n 
oilieiatcd  in  oUici  I'crformances  ot  Mr  which  the  etTeellvcness 

Dot-filer’s  composition. 

Tlie  "Fagan  I'oeiii"  was  last  luard 
hi'ie  on  .lanuary  li".  F'l".  vvlieu  it  was 


V;.',  pets  which,  behind  the  scene.  “ 


»ts  uivii.  - r tPI 

...usical  exprepsUm  of  \ 
a.s  written  in  the  t>ocm  upon 


1 li  *' 


' * Thougli  the  • Foem  is  foun<J*i 


irses  in  .he  eighth  eclogue  of 
is  not  strictly  programme  music 
■undantly  able  to  stand  by  its 
y musical  appeal.  The  splendid 
inspired  by  Dr.  Muck's  in- 
spirit, gave  it  a performance 
one  of  th.e  finest  things  of  which 
great  band  is  capable.  The 
orchestral  numbers  were  Gold- 
verture,  “Im  Fruhllng,"  and 
• Carnival'’  overture. 

JTJSIO  AND  DEAMA 

/ j. 

oston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


well  known  that  Richard  Wagne 
|b|  approve  of  Hector  Berlioz,  but  ih 
for  his  aversion  are  not  generall 
While  admitting  his  unusual  tal 


“PARSIFAL”  WELL  SUNG| 

Big  Audience  Gives  It  Close  At- ; 
tention  at  Metropolitan. 

The  popularity  of  the  Wagnerian  music- 
dramas  has  never  been 
attested  than  by  the  .size  of  the  audi 
ences  that  have  attended  them  dunng  the 
present  season.  Yesterday  afternoons 
I performance  of  "Parsifal”  brought  on  a 
I house  that  rivalled  in  size  those  of  the  | 
Conried  days,  being  one  of  the  largest  au- 
diences of  the  season.  Also  it  -was  one  of 
unusual  composition  as  to  Intelligence  and 
musical  knowie.Jge,  and  listened  to  the 
work  in  a spirit  little  short  of  reverence. 


one  new  artist  in  the 


cast.  Mr. 
adecjuate,  even 


musical  art  was  on  the  whole  per 

• for  the  reason  that  his  clevernesi 
>ing  new  tricks  of  orchestration  ha 
t possible  for  minor  composers  to  Gorilz  the  Klingsor  of  old 

• effects  and  secure  applause  even  chorus  sang  with  spirit,  and  Mr. 


rhere  was  only 

Buers,  whose  Amfortas  was 
if  it  might  have  been  a 

was  convinced  that  his  Influenc  little  more  resonant  L Kumlrv 

stad  was  her  own  incomparable  ivunary , 
Mr  Join  an  earnest,  if  undistinguishe  , 
Parsifal;  Mr.  Vi'itlierspoon  a Guriiemaiiz 
who  has  steadily  gained  in 

Hertz 
usual  ani- 


hey  had  absolutely  nothing  to  say.  wielded  his  baton  with  his 
himself  was  even  more  ingenious  matioii.  ..t-v...  Taioc 

erlloz  in  conceiving  new  orchestral  , In  evening  Offenbat  s usual 

i-ttions  and  creating  new  color  mix-  ^ pfotW^^^^  sang  Cop- 

iielius  as  well  as  Miracle,  and  sang  it  well. 
Mi.ss  Hempel  was  the  Doll;  Mr. 

Antonio ; Mme. 
Gllly.  Dapper- 


p,  )ut  his  feats  of  instrumentation  are 
Srindulged  in  for  their  own  sake,  but 

i.Ui.ss  riemiici  V. ...-  - 
leans  of  enhancing  the  charm  of  his  ri^{f,uann  ; Miss  Bori, 

»i|r  musical  ideas.  ' Ducheiie,  GiuUetta;  Mr. 

ei-uccess  of  Richard  Strauss  Is  a con-  tutto;  Mr.  Segurola,  Spalanzai>i.  and  ^ r, 
s illustration  of  what  can  be  done  Reiss,  Cochenille  and  trariz.  Mr^Po  acc 

conducted.  -x  ^ ^ 7 

The  audience  was  a good  one,  especially 

for  Good  Friday  night. 


ipwing  the  Berlioz  method.  He  sei- 
fs anything  to  say  that,  for  Its  own 
worth  listening  to;  but  he  garbs 
Je  says  In  such  briljiant  hues  that 
iflic  is  hoaxed  into  the  belief  that  it 
psiBing  to  a new  art  message.  As  a 
aifer,  Strauss  is  great,  but  his  fine 
are  tailored  mostly  to  be  put  on 

t!  'S. 

oier  follower  of  Berlioz  is  Charles 
Loefller,  whose  “A  Pagan  Poem” 
yed  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night  by 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  is  not 
ty,  having  been  played  here  once  be- 
the  same  musicians  and  a second 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orches- 
<•1  both  occasions,  as  again  last  night, 
Mence  was  so  enchanted  by  the  beau- 
lorlng  of  the  piece  and  by  certain 
(ffects  of  orchestration  that  it  over- 

S ^he  fact  that  the  composer  had  noth- 
tqsay  so  far  as  melody  is  concerned, 
n^’el  tints  were  secured  by  the  use  of) 
ujforte  on  the  stage  and  three  trum-" 

4 hind  the  scenes.  In  his  harmonies, 
iffler  is  a faithful  follower  of  the 
ifof  the  French  school  of  the  hour. 
aj,his  piece  was  played  by  the  New 
jymphony  Orchestra,  an  expert  mu- 
■’■bo  had  not  seen  the  programme  ex- 
ijn{  after  a few  minutes;  “I  did  not 
febussy  was  on  the  programme.” 
at  occasion  the  trumpet  strains 
ore  effective  than  they  were  last 
hen  they  were  too  loud  and  not 
,tly  detached  from  the  players  on 
lu  (^fher  respects,  it  is  needless  to 
If  Muck  and  his  players  gave  a more 
;fi|tory  rendering  of  the  "Pagan 
jti,|  which,- by  the  wa^  would  be  great- 
In^-oved  by  heroic  cuts.  The  piano 
PS  ably  played  by  Heinrich  Geb- 

e ioloist  of  the  evening  was  Anton 
K who  played  the  Brahms  concerto 
B “ technical  skill  to  be  expected  of 
k( cert-master  of  the  Boston  Orches- 
I . splendid  performance  of  Gold- 
W I "Spring”  overture  opened  the  con- 
^ ;jd  a brilliant  close  was  provided  by 
Imts  "Carnival”  overture 
t 


‘Tales  of  Hoffmann.*’ 


“Parsifal”  and 

If  Wagner's  heirs  could  have  had  their 
way,  "Parsifal”  would  have  never  been 
heard  outside  of  Bayreuth.  Of  Americans, 
none  would  have  ever  been  able,  to  hear  it 
except  those  who  can  afford  a trip  to  Europe. 
Since  Mr.  Conried  courageously  defied  the 
Bayreuth  monopoly,  Wagner's  swan  song 
has  been  heard,  it  is  sate  to  say,  by  a hun- 
dred thousand  Americans  who  will  never 
go  abroad.  And  the  majority  of  these  have 
enjoyed  the  excellent  performances  of  this 
music  drama  given  here  as  they  have  en- 
joyed few  things.  "Parsifal,”  with  its  Good 
Friday  music,  is  ahva.vs  looked  for  on  Good 
Friday.  Yesterd.ay  it  attracted  an  enormous 
f.udienee— a regular  Caruso  audience, 

though  Caruso  was  not  in  the  cast.  This 
cast  was  the  same  as  usual,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Buers,  who  made  a mediocre 
Amfortas. 

M'hlle  the  “Parsifal”  performances  as  a 
rule  are  among  the  things  the  Metropolitan 


“The  Girl  of  the  Goiaen  wesi,  nii.'cn  '^2  (Matinee). 

Ears  inspired  by  Gounod,  Gluck,  Mozart  and  Wagner  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  are  apt  to  be  trmibled  wh.  n 
sitting  under  the  strains  of  such  a work  as  “The  Girl  o 
the  Golden  West.’’  Many  men,  many  tastes,  and  thus  we 
find  a large  number  of  persons  who  still  flock  to  hear  this 
opera,  or  musical  melodrama,  as  it  should  be  entit  e . 
Of  course,  the  splendid  singers  are  the  magnet,  and  so 
long  as  these  singers  appear  in  their  roles,  the  Puccini 
production  will  attract.  Despite  the  semi-religious  charac- 
ter of  Easter  Eve,  a great  audience  assembled  to  hear  Ca- 
ruso as  Dick  Johnson  and  Amato  as  Jack  Ranee,  the  sheriff- 
gambler,  while  Maestro  Toscanini,  with  his  wizard-hke 
sway,  succeeded  in  making  some  of  the  passages  interest- 
ino-  Emmy  Destinn  appeared  again  as  Minnie,  and  the 
Bohemian  soprano,  like  her  celebrated  associates  m the 

cast,  was  in  good  voice.  The  performance  went  without 
a hitch,  and  the  entr’actes  were  shorter  than  they  usually 
1 are  at  the  fashionable  matinees. 

“Meistersinger,”  March  22  (Evening). 

Wagner’s  popular  “Meistersinger,”  at  popular  prices, 

I was  the  attractive  bill  for  last  Saturday  evening’s  special 
performance.  A large  and  appreciatice  audience  was  on 
'hand,  the  standees  exceeding  the  usual  number  of  such 
j patrons  on  the  occasion  of  so  called  popular  priced  Satur- 
jday  night  entertainments  at  the  Metropolitan. 

I Special  interest  attached  to  this  “Meistersinger”  seance, 
inasmuch  as  Jacques  Urlus  effected  his  first  appearance  as 
Walther,  and  his  success  was  quite  as  brilliant  as  those 
lalready  placed  to  the  credit  of  this  artist  as  Siegfried,  Sieg- 
mund,  Tristan  and  Lohengrin  at  the  Metropolitan  this 
eason.  Mr.  Urlus  was  in  fine  voice,  which,  added  to  a 
Handsome  appearance  and  splendid  histrionic  ability,  re- 
sulted in  making  him  a satisfying  stage  hero  and  a .sweet 
singer  of  the  noble  “Prize  Song”  and  his  other  music. 

Bella  Alten  was  a winsome  and  lovely  voiced  Eva,  the 
illusion  of  this  gentle  Wagnerian  heroine  being  completely 
iwoven  by  this  reliable  artist.  William  Hinshaw  sang  mag- 
nificently the  part  of  Kothner;  Willy  Buers,  the  Hans 
Sachs,  repeated  his  interpretation  of  this  role;  Carl  Braun 
gave  a polished  vocal  exposition  as  Pogner;  Otto  Goritz 
was  an  excellent  Beckmesser;  Albert  Reiss  was  a capital 
David;  Lambert  Murphy  sang  sympathetically  in  the  tenor 
role  of  Vogelgesang;  Marie  Mattfeld  was  an  attractive 
Magdalene,  and  the  balance  of  the  cast,  which  was  a 
trong  one,  was  in  capable  hands.  Alfred  Plertz  did  not 
Iways  bring  out  the  full  poetry  of  the  score, 
iig  being  stodgy  and  labored  on  the  whole. 


his  conduct- 


A 31ii8ical  Burlesque. 


copies  to  go  around.  They  had  given  out 
some  time  before  the  concert  began. 

urpassed 


The  Boston  Symphony  programme  on  Sat  While  the  churches  of  this  city ^ 

has  reason  to  be  proud  of.  the  same  cannot  contained  a suggestion  of  the  "Sunall  records  in  their  Easter  offerings,  the 

be  said  of  The  Tales  of  Ho  mann,  w ch  Comic  Supplement”  in  the  "Symphonipvogrammes  of  which  took  up  fourteen  col 
was  again  sung  Burlesque"  on  the  pranks  of  Max  ^jumns  of  the 

Moritz,  by  Joseph  Gustav  jJraezek,  a youn  there  were,  i 
composer  who  lives  at  Briinn.  But  ththose  who 
, ^ , . .“Franks  of  Max  and  Moritz"  are  classics  i music.  In  Carnegie  Hall,  in  the  afternoon, 

being  that  the  performance  their  way;  they  are  by  Wilhelm  Busch,  wh  Franz  X.  Arens  conducted  one  of  the  cou- 

to  those  that  use  to  e gneno  en  nc  ^ contributor  to  the  F/i'r.qeMdcerts  of  the  People's  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Blatter,  which  Is  probably  the  oldest  amPopular  In  tie  best  sense  of  the  word,  with 


ast.  in  this  case  the  Metropolitan  tra- 
dition of  securing  the  greatest  living  im-  ^7 
personators  was  disregarded,  the  result 


Evening  Posit  on  Saturday, 
in  addition,  five  concerts  for 
were  willing  to  pay  to  hear 


masterwork  at  the  Manhattan  by  Oscar 
Hammersteln’s  artists. 


krjcut  Repetition  of  “Le  Donne 
Jiihse”  Fallows  Barbaric  Splen- 
dor of  Russian  Opera. 
iarotr  ■ ‘f  ' y 

(t<|  the  almost  barbaric  splendor  of 
Ruslan  opsra  "Boris  Codunoff"  pro- 
sdtt  the  Metropolitan  on  Wednesday 
3t  last  evening's  repetition  of  "La 
pn  Curlose"  seemed  like  a cameo  set 
|m  c.  It  was  a beautiful  performance 
‘hi  delightful  opera,  sung  by  the  usual 


Farrar  looked  and  sang  ier  best 
quaint  rdle  of  Rosaura,  while  Mr. 

was  pleasing  ar  Florlndo.  Mr. 
IS  J.ello  was  admirable,  and  Mr. 
who  had  the  evening  before  Imper- 
thc  repentant  Tsar  Boris,  por- 
■!  ’ e happy  father  of  a family  who 
I his  club  with  an  easy  conscience. 

I.Maubourg.  Alien  and  Fornla  filled 
ual  riles  excellently,  as  did  Messrs, 
dirola  and  I'lnl-Corsl.  ,Vlr,  Tos- 
onduota.l  with  finesse  and  the  or- 
idayfd  superbly.  1 


YESTERDAY  AT  THE  OPERA. 

' "Parsifal”  in  the  Afternoon  and  i 
j Offenbach  In  the  Evening;.  i 

The  Good  Friday  spell  proved  to  be  a 
[potent  charm  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  yestei-day  afternoon.  “Parslfar 
was  given  at  a special  matinee  beginning 
at  1 o’clock,  and  the  sacred  festival  play 
was  heard  by  the  largest  audience  which 
has  attended  a performance  of  it  since  the 
]early  daj/s  of  Its  representations  in  this 
jclty.  As  usual,  the  performance  was  fol- 
lowed with  close  attention  and  with  rever- 
ent attitude.  The  acceptance  of  Wagner's 
last  work  as  something  outside  the  domain 
of  ordinary  opera  continues  to  be  worthy 
of  note  and  is  a demonstration  of  the 
[readiness  of  the  musical  public  to  approach 
[apart  work  in  a serious  spirit. 

There  were  no  novelties  in  the  per- 
formance, except  in  the  Impersonation  of 
Amfortas  by  Willy  Buers.  This  was  an 
assumption  of  respectable  and  commend- 
jable  quality.  If  not  of  high  distinction.  Mr. 
[Jorn  was  the  Parsifal  and  for  him  it 
|can  only  be  said  that  he  was  sincere. 
(Mme.  Fremstad  repeated  her  intelligent 
[and  poetic  Impersonation  of  Kundry.  Mr. 
Hertz  conducted  and  the  orchestra  played 
well. 

In  the  evening  an  opera  of  ver.v  difter- 
|ent  type  occupied  the  stage.  This  wa.s 
Offenbachs  "Tales  of  Hoffmann,”  which 
has  become  a popular  feature  of  the 
Metropolitan  ropertolre.  Mr.  Didur  did 
not  appear  as  Coppelius ; this  role  as 
well  as  that  of  I)r.  Miracle,  was  In  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Rothler.  The  other  members 
of  the  cast  were  (he  same  as  heretofore 
the  honors  going  to  Mme.  Hempel  as 
o ;/nip(rt.  Miss  Bo)t  as  Antonia  and  Mr. 
only  as  Uappcrltltto.  Mr,  Folacco  con 
dueled.  ' 


1 


best  illustrated  humorous  paper  in  th 
world.  More  often  than  otherwise  the  se 


.Maximilian  Pilzer  and  Carl  Morris  as  so- 
loists. In  the  evening,  Victor  Herbert  pre- 


cert.  At  Aeolian  Hall,  in  the  afternoon 
.Mr.  Godowsky  played  the  Liszt  sonata,  and 
other  pieces  to  an  admiring  audience,  and 


Ties  of  pictures  illustrating  a funny  inci®i^®tl  o''er  the  Gaelic  Society’s  annual  con- 
dent  are  wordless,  and  one  does  not  hav 
to  read  German  to  get  enjoyment  from  th 
FUegende  .^Blatter.  fi/t  pU  - ^ H I ^ ^ 

This  "Burleske”  consists  of  a prologue'“  evening  iValter  Damrosch  and  his 
seven  pranks,  and  an  epilogue.  The  propymphony  orchestra  were  heard  in  a special  1 
gramme  of  "Prank  V”  is  as  follows;  "Uncl|C®°‘’P''I  I®*'  benefit  of  its  pension  fund.] 
Fritz  is  visiting  the  boys’  parents.  MajThe  soloists  were  Germaine  Schnitzer  and  M.^^ 
and  Moritz  go  into  the  woods  and  collecP'^i^^ht.  At  the  Metropolitan’s  operaticl 
beetles.  Returning,  they  put  them  in  I*'®  principal  soloist  was  Olive) 

le's  bed.  In  the  night  watches  the  beetled  i 

egin  to  be  busy.  L'ncle  kills  as  many  of 


them  as  he  can  and  goes  back  to  bed.’ 
At  first  sight  this  seems  a trivia!  subject, 
for  a "symphonic  poem,”  even  as  a bur- 
lesque. But  the  composer  has  filled  the 
work  so  full  of  melody  and  genuine  humor 
that  it  is  pleasant  to  listen  to.  and  that  is 
jenough.  Incidentally.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  it  is  a rediirtio  ad  absurdiim  of 
[Strauss's  bleating  sheep— but  this  is  not 
to  be  taken  seriously,  while  that  was.  As 
a piece  of  "descriptive  music”  it  is  like  all 
music  of  the  kind — one  needs  to  be  told 
what  it  i.s  about  to  know  its  meaning.  We 
[can  stand  this  in  music,  but  not  in  “cubist” 

I painting. 

Binding's  Symphony  in  D minor  opened 
the  programme.  It  has  lucid  moments,  but 
on  the  whole  Is  du'l  and  uninteresting. 


Mr.  Godowsky’s  Recital. 

Mr.  Leopold  Godowsky  gave  a recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall,  that 
was  filled  with  an  Easter  audience.  Hisi 
lirogranime  was  one  of  contrasts.  It  is 
far  cry  from  the  Kinderscenen  *’  of 
.Schumann  to  IJszt’s  R minor  s^niata  ■ bud 
he  spanned  the  interval  with  onL-  tlic  in? 
tervention  of  Grieg’s  " Hallad.-.'’  M,-. 
Max  Pauer  played  the  " ICindor.scciien 
but  a,  few  w'ceUs  ago;  tho\'  are  t>iccc.s' 
wno.se  charm  will  be  the  greater  the. 
greater  the  art  that  is  expcnrled  upon 
tbem'  and  they  gave  groat  iileasuro  as 
iMr.  (jodowsky  played  tliom.  llis  i)ro-l 
gramme  al.so  included  a selection  of  six; 
from  his  " M alzeruiaskeu."  a .series  of'l 
tw-eut.v,-fonr  " lone  pictiire.s  in  .'l-t  time"*! 
and  Chopin's  G minor  Ballade.  G niah'irl 
Noolnriie,  and  Andante  .'<pianato  ancM 
Polonaise,  Op.  2”. 


Symphony  Society’s  Pension  Concert. 

The  New  York  S.N  iiiiihon.v  Society  .gavei 
Its  animal  pension  fund  concert  at, 
Liszts  Mephisto  Maltz”  was  a welcomej  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening.  The 


evening.  The  pro-j 

number,  and  by  far  the  best  music  on  the.  gramme  iiioliicled  Tseha ikowsky'.s  sixtliL 
programme.  The  final  number  was  Pukas’s  .sympliony  and  Goldmark's  .Scherzo.  op.,T 
Scherzo,  “L’Apprentl  Sorcier.”  All  the;  J'’'-  Edmond  Clement  sang  an  air  from  t| 
music  was  played  in  the  Boston  Symphony's,  .mlirGennaine''' 


best  style. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  boys  who  distribute 
programmes  on  the  other  side  of  Flfty- 
, seventh  Street  cannot  be  given  enough 


i^eliiiltzer  jil.oxeil  Schuiiia mi's  piano  con-iH 
I’crto  In  ,\  minor. 


PEOPLE’S  SYMPHONY. 


‘ f 


Carl  Morris  Substituted  for  John 
Barnes  Wells  as  the  Soloist. 

The  Pooiile's  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
the  tiiird  concert  of  its  thirteenth  season 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Ilaii  un- 
der the  direction  of  Franz  X.  Arens  be- 
fore ti>e  usuai  iarge  audience.  Xoveities 
as  a ruie  do  not  piay  an  essentiai  part  in 
tiie  programmes  of  this  organization,  but 
iesterday  titere  was  to  have  been  one  in- 
cluded. Dunn  s setting  of  “ .\nnabei  Ijee. 
but  the  tenor  who  was  to  have  suiip  tins 
song.  John  Harncs  Wells,  was  unable  to 
appear.  A baritone  was  obtainable,  but 
that  made  a change  in  programme  as  wel 
■■  change  in  artist  necessary,  tail. 


Morris,  as  a consequence,  sang  Jt.ri  lu. 
from  Verdi’s  " Un  Ballo  in  Mascheni. 

The  programme  also  included  Biuch.s 
violin  concerto  in  G minor,  which  nu- 
been  performed  so  many  times  m Xey 
York  this  season  that  every  conceitgoer 
must  have  heard  it  at  least  0096. 
terdav  it  was  played  by  Maximilian  1 il- 
zer.  ‘The  orchestral  numbers  were  Bee- 
t ho  veil's  Seventh  S.vmphony  and  Tscnai- 
kowshy’s  “ March  Slav.” 


OLIVE  FREMSTAD  HEARD. 


a : Carl 


Braun  and  Louise  Cox  Also  on 
Metropolitan  Programme. 


Olive  Fremstad  appeared  at  the  concert 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
evening.  She  first  sang  the  air  ” Suici 


tJ  I 1 1 iff  C OCXIIJ5  ^ ‘ ^ 

dio  from  “ La  Gioconda."  and  when  she 
was  recalled  she  added  “ Les  h dies  de 
Cadiz  " of  Delibes,  and  a song  by  (jineg 
Later  in  the  evening  she  sang  Schubert  s 
“ Fischermadchen,”  and  Franz  s ’ Aus 
meinen  grossen  Schmerzen.  stille  Sich- 
erhelt"  and  "In  Herbst.",_  To  these  she 
added  "Long.  Long  Ago  and  a Xor- 

"ifenrielte  ^Baeh  played  three  violin  num- 
bers. an  andante  of  I.alo's.  Kreisler’s  ar- 
1 1 1 oT  TAVtiiii  s \ dilutions  on  d 

theiJK-  Cur('lli.  nncl  an  old  Virnnose 
wnlt?:  l‘v  Kroislor.  <’arl  Braun  sans  an 
air  froin  “ The  Magic  Flute."  Sehuberfs 
••  Per  Doppelgiingcr.”'  and  Jen.scns  .Mr 
Heidelberg."  Louise  Cox,  a young  Amer- 
ican singer,  made  praeticall.v  her  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  Opera  House,  although 
Mie  had  heeii  heard  in  very  small  parts. 
She  sang  " Deh  vieni  non  tardar  ’’  from 
" Le  Xozze  di  icigaro,"  and  afterward  a 
song  of  Victor  Hollander.  She  received 
manv  floral  tributes.  Tlie  orchestra,  un- 
der the  direction  of  .\dolpli  Rothmeyer, 
placed  " Siegfried  s Rhine  Journey,  the 
overture  to  " illiam  ’!  ell,  and  the 
L'.Vrlesieniic  Suite." 


GAELIC  SOCIETY  CONCERT. 


Heard  with  Victor  Herbert’s  Orches- ] 
tra  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

The  Fcis  Ccoil  Agus  Soanachas^  of  Ute  j 


something  i|ulte  not  el  In  the  wldlT  rJirtg' 

Of  this  baritone's  art.  He  has  sung 
in  Italian.  French,  German  and  even,  in 
Russian  opera,  all  the  way  from  Odessa 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  now'  he  steps  into 
the  arena  of  opera  in  English  with  an 
undertaking  of  formidable  difliculty. 

The  role  of  Ci/rano  is  not  as  complex 
in  the  opera  as  it  is  in  the  play,  for 
the  philosophical  reflections  of  the  poet, 
his  erudition,  his  pertinent  observations! 
on  men  and  things  could  not  be  made! 
to  furnish  food  for  music.  His  pas- 
•sionate  idealism  and  his  overwhelming 
love  for  Ifoxane,  both  buried  under  a 
mountain  rf  tragedy  by  his  unfortunate 
exterior,  these  alone  could  be  utilized 
as  operatic  maleriaK  But  the  exte;  • 
ior  gallantry  and  gayety  of  the  rnai, 
affected  to  hide  his  real  misery,  were 
also  made  prominent  by  Mr.  Amato' 
as  a part  of  the  pictorial  action  of  the' 
character. 

With  these  materials  the  singer  lias 
composed  a splendid  characterization, 
one  certainly  far  better  and  more  in- 
dividual than  any  opera  librettist  could 
have  hoped  for.  and  beautifully  poetic 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  .iealous  of' 
composers.  There  are  elements  of  fine 
nobility  in  the  impcr.sonation  and  its 
pathos  is  touching.  Much  of  the  music; 
lies  low',  but  Mr.  Amato  sings  at  with, 
skill,  and  his  delivery  of  the.  lOnglish 
text  is  at  least  tolerable,  though  here 
a plea  for  the  one  not  native  and  to  the 
manner  born  must  be  entered. 

Mme.  Alda  has  achieved  an  Roxanr 
one  of  fue  Clearest  successes  of  her 
record  in  tlvs  cltj.  Tlv  role  suits  her 
dramaticc'.ily  and  friusically  and  she  has 
wJt’nout  quest} 06  besJowed  upon  it  much 
real  studi'.  denneate.s  wel!  the 

archness,  the  artyflcial  manner,  the. 
tenderness,  fso  pjusson,  which  are  by 
turns  prominoA;  in  the  part  and  she; 
sings  the  music  flueiray.  Her  enun- 
ciation of  the  r,exS  is  tkCxnirable.  She; 
makes  a strong  practicfti  argument  for 
the  availability  pf  TllngUab  sa  a lyric 
tongue. 

Putnam  Griswold,  whose  m-.:sv  in  the 
role  of  Dr  Guiche  is  mosL'  in  recita-, 
live  or  arioso,  makes  every  word  of  his 
text  clear,  hut  the  condition.'-''  aid  hini.l 
His  impersonation  is  pictu'esque  and 
consistent.  Jlr.  Martin's  Christian  is 
as  good  as  the  role,  the  man  was  not  a 
grand  personage.  Mr.  Reiss  as  Ra- 
imeneau,  the  pastry  cook;  Mr.  Hinshaw 
as  Cyrano’s  friend  De  Bret,  and  Miss' 
Mattfeld  as  the  Duenna  contribute  ex 
cellent  sketches  to  the  ensemble 


songs  irom  ."itcvenson  s caniq  s GaruenjPA 
of  Verses,"  an  excerpt  from  MoussorgskyipT^’ 
in  a lighter  vein  than  "Boris”  and  two  of'  Loi 
Kipling’s  delicious  "Just  So  Storips"  -jn.i 


Just  So  Stories"  and  ^jjjfca, 
their  accompanying  verses  set  to  mu«le  im* 


not  unworthy  that  of  the  poetic  creator. 

Vet  Mr.  Amato  proved  worthy  of  his 
task. . 

There  were  diiTlculties  in  the  slow  tempo  meu-  < . , _ 

of  much  of  the  music,  which  vii'cclndedl  b.v  Mr.  Edw'ard  German 
the  simulation  of  heroic  insauanco  such 

as  was  possible  in  the  dramatic  version;  . ^ ^ 1 'X  ' 

but  Mr.  Amato  none  the  less  succeeded  )%  t’U’  ^ / 

beyond  expectation  in  propelling  across 
tlic  footlights  much  of  the  poetry,  the 
pathos  and  the  lyric  beauty  of_  the  poet- 
ducllist.  The  figure  of  Cyrano  as  ex- 
pressed in  Mr.  Daniroscli’s  music  is  rather  

Uiat  of  the  soldier  and  the  lover  than 

the  jdiilosopher.  and  here  Mr.  Amah  Mme.  Marcella  Scmbrich  gave  the  la 


Mid' 


'flj 

[Kill  no 

to 

I pul  ''’ 

tllJ  S'l 


juf  ' 

iiith 

[I'ettu 


Author  and  Composer 


son,  soiirano  |,y  Joseph 

■'•-•'I 


Mr.  Hertz  conducts  the  work  with 
much  enthusiasm  and  understanding.  It 
seems  onl.y  .Inst  to  'the  singers  to  say 
that  tho  orchestration  is  rich  and  atwj'^  AssTstants,  Sing'er  Gives 

times  too  prominent,  and  the  general!  . . . , , 

effect  of  the  performance  would  be  Im-  Impressive  Recital  of  Her  Various 
proved  by  a frequent  repression  of  the  Musical  Works, 

volume  of  instrumental  tone.  caro  Roma,  who  has  been 

known  to  New  York’s  music  public 


gave  forth  a romance  of  expre.ssion  sucl  of  three  recitals  for  this  season  in  Car-l 
as  he  has  rarely  shown.  His  swaggering  yesterday  afternoon.  Slic  was^ 

entrance  was  finely  executed,  and  his  im  ^ spif-ndp,  HUdicncc  on  her 

patience  in  awaiting  Roxane  at  Roj^ue 

ncan’s  was  admirably  expressed.  entrance  as  she  lias  seldom  been  greeted!  tj  fv 

But  finest  of  all,  fnest  beyond  com- before,  except  after  an  ab.scnce  of  \ oiir.s.t  ,LiJe« 
pare  of  anything  in  acting  that  thond  her  per" 

Italian  drarytone  has  given  us.  w-as  liiiwith  a crosce 
death  scene  at  the  end.  Here  be  rose  t>  tbreatonod  to 

heights  of  tragic  poignancy  not  unworth>already  generc...,.  

of  the  great  creator  of  the  character. reasons  of  the  original  len.sth  and  tho  o\- 
From  the  moment  when  with  a,  groattraordinar.')-  extension  would  seem  1 
sweep  he  drew-  his  sword  against  hishave  been  a .subsconscious  feermg,  per- 
old  enemies,  fraud  and  compromise,  untilhaps  C'lually  shared  in  by  tlie  singer  a,'; 
lie  dropped  lifeless  against  the  tree  hcwell  as  her  hearers,  was  that  lliei-e  was 
held  the  audience  spellbound.  It  was  act-sdniething  in  the  nature  of  a have  taking 
in.g  uplifted  by  the  spark  of  genius.  in  tho  affair,  though  there  bad  been  noth- 

Mnie.  Alda's  Roxane  was  charming  minS  ot  the  kind  announced.  Howover,  a 
face  and  graceful  in  movement,  w'hile  tbesuspicious  number  of  tlie  songs  in  wlik-li 
music  she  sang  with  delicacy  .and  e.xpres-Mme.  Scmbrich  has  been  most  admiied 
Sion.  Her  diction,  too,  was  unusually  dis-for  years  were  among  those  addi-d  to  the 
tinct,  a virtue  not  always  the  posscssionl'fogrammc,  and  the  mere  suggestion  of 
of  Mr.  Amato,  handicapped  as  he  was  bytheir  contents  by  M.  l.a  I'Oige  at  the 
an  unfamiliar  tongue.  Mr.  Martin’s  Chrls-bianotortc  uniformly  brought  forth  the 
tian  was  a stiff  portrayel  of  an  ungrate-hearty  kind  of  applause  wlnoli  conveys 
fill  figure  Mr.  Martin,  like  Mme.  Alda.thc  conviction  that  they  were  wanted 
was  singing  in  his  native  tongue,  but.-'U'h  hoped  for,  ,-von  if  not  oxartly  ox- 
unlike  his  fair  companion,  no  one  wouldPOvted.  Such  songs  O'i  oi  ,i\  weic 
have  suspected  it.  Schumann’s  "Nussbaum,  alter  the  group 

Mr.  Griswold  gave  a dignified  portrayaiol  Gorman  songs  which  composed  the 

of  the  French  noble.  De  Gluche,  and  with «ooond  part  of  tho  programme;  Mas- 

Mr.  Hinshaw,  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Rclss.^enet’s  "Ouvre  tes  .veux  h.cucx  after  tjie 

proved  that  English,  even  when  sung,  can sroup  of  I'lenc  i am  . ■ »■  . 

be  made  intelligible.  Good  words  musl"Comin’  Thro^  the  Rye  jnd  tlm  Xor- 
always  be  said  for  Mr.  Reiss,  one  of  theVOii>an  Echo  Song,  winch  she  has  bad  to 
truest  artists  the  Metropolitan  possesses  ams-  to  the  dclig  U o lei  au  urns  c^^^ 
and  last  night  he  was  in  much  folk- 

'' T^e  Uher\rtists,’’iriudhig  the  chorus,  ^ongs  formed  the 

worked  hard  and  faithfully.  sunrbet- 

Mr.  Damrosch  w'as  called  before  thd"-''”'"''”’-  ‘'a  . 'i.mh  pro 

curtain  after  the  second  act  and  bowee^^t'  that,  many  of  the  songs  which  pre 
Cl  ceded  them,  especially  after  she  had 

his  acknowledgments.  Re  seemed  mos^ad^d  t , P 
happy,  and  the  interest  ot  the  audienc.--chM  t ie^^ 

appeared  to  .lustify  it.  Brahm.s’s  "\^'ie  Melodien," 

Caro  Koma  Heard  as  ' " 


ii 


II  ao  .V  c i 

peculiarly  into  the  hearts  of  the  people! 


and  they  into  her  own  sunny  self  after 
;he  had  begun  with  amazing  individu-| 
..lity  and  s.vmpathetic  understanding  to; 
interpret  ,the  songs  which  the  people  of- 
the  world  have  made  for  themselves,  in- 
dependently of.  the  artists,  to  express 
their  varied  thoughts  and  feelings  under' 
their  varied  environments.  But  before 
continuing  in  a strain  awakened  by  this 
reflection  let  the  record  be  made  that 


The  lont 


movements  for  Vil- 
f-;:i^iRord’s  Irish  symphony,  two 


to 

bers 

Irish  Rhapsody;  two  

licrs-StS-nl 01  ^ V^v  S'^cITi 

numbers  from  an  j.  pongs,  " 'fbe  t 

Hennessy.  and  t‘>f  The  Kerry 

Last  Rose  ot  »hmm  Rigo- 

Daiicors/;  I Dwelt  in  Marble 

\^kus.”  Jnd^^  Vicror  Herbert  s ” Love  s 
Hour."  y . 

•’  Finally  Gets  Its  ^ee- 


; “Cyrano 

ond  Perfonnanee  After  e- 
ino-  T^viee  Postponed. 


delayed  second  perfoi  mancei  pgg^j,g^  Aeoli&n  Hall  last  evening 
of  ••(  yrano  was  gi\  en  last  niobt  on  ^ prima  donna,  author  and  com- 
the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan  Opeia 
House.  Since  its  production  of  February;  PO®®r. 

27  Mr.  Damrosch  has  surely  tasted  of  the,  The  affair  was  one  of  exceptional 
, . magnitude,  for  Jlme.  Roma  had  no 

bread  of  adversity  and  sipped  ol  t o {jjan  nine  assisting  vocalists,  a 

waters  of  affliction,  the  opera  having  'cellist,  an  organist,  an  actress  and 

twice  been  postponed  because  of  the  ill-'  a stage  manager. 

ness  of  the  artists— first,  because  of  Mr.  With  few  exceptions  the  music  and 
Amato  and  la^t  week  because  of  Mr:  words  of  the  fourteen  numbers  on  the 
. AjL’l^  ^ ^ programme  were  by  Mme.  Roma.  There 

Martin  yv\  ^ f / w'ere . soprano  songs  charmingly  sung; 

But  last  night  the  clouds  paitcd.  a Miss  Elizabeth  Spencer  and  Miss! 

the  operatic  sun  shone  clear  from  the.  Kennedy;  alto  airs  by  Miss  Ger-: 

heavens  and  the  opera  w'ent  on  as  per  trude  MacKinstry;  tenor  numbers  by| 

schedule.  Tlie  audience,  too.  was  a Paul  Dufault;  concerted  ballads  by  the; 
large  one,  and  one  ihat  seemed  abundant- Gregorian  Quartette;  a wordless  plaY 
^ rrmsip.  ancoiTiDaniment  nresentine 


chiefly  as  asoprano  of  ability,  ap-  Monro’s  "My  Lovely  Celia”  was  added 

with  characteristic  good  taste  to  the 
first  group,  made  up  of  old  English. 
Italian  and  German  airs;  that  Schu- 


F In 


mann’s  "Lotosblume,"  Brahms’s  "'Wle 
Melodien  zieht  es"  and  a cradle  song 
from  modern  Greece  were  repeated  In 
obedience  to  unmistakable  demands,  that 
half  a dozen  other  songs  were  almost  as 
strenuously  redemanded  and  that  the 
supplementary  concert  with  an  audience 
crow-ding  in  front  of  the  stage  might  have 
continued  another  hour  after  the  addi- 
tion ot  "Comin  'rhro'  the  Rye,”  a song  by 
Mr.  l^a  Forge  on  a translated  German 
folksong  text  and  the  Norw-egian  Echo 


ly  interested  in  the  proceedings. 


,n  Quartette;  a wordless  plaY  Kivre,”  if  Mine.  Sembnch 

sic  accompaniment  presenting  ,,g  i„g,uable  and  sat 


t*  Waiter  Damrosch’s  opera  “Cyrano. 

1 postponed  twice  on  account  of  illness 
li  among  the  members  of  the  cast,  had  its 
■ ! second  performance  at  the  Metropolitan 
i Opera  House  last  evening.  The  ns 
took  nlace  on  February  27.  The  dis- 
appointments did  not  prevent  the  work 
from  attracting  an  audience  of  good 
size  last  evening,  and  the  singers  re- 
c'ivcd  much  applause. 

If  the  opera  is  not  received  into  the 
permanent  favor  of  this  public  it  will 
not  be  for  lack  of  adequate,  presenta- 
“H  lion.  liiberaliiy  in  the  provision  of 
[ scenery  and  costume  ha.s  bwn 

The  reproducUon  of  the  .scenes  of  Ihe 
' I original  drama  ir  as  faithful  as  le 
fi,  exigencies  of  the  operatic  version  wi-a 
f p-rmit.  The  'lostumes  are  all  histon- 
; cally  correct  and  designed  with  taste. 

' Abundant  attention  has  been  bestowed 
;lo  : on  such  details  as  the  mimic  theatre 
i,e,  i of  the  first  scene,  on  thi  bustle  of  the 
,1  gathering  audience,  the  playful  pranks; 
, „ I of  the  dames  in  the  balcony  boxes,  the, 
no;ti  strutting  of  the  dandies  entitled  to  seats, 
-.s  R on  Uie  stag;  and  the  .strumming  of  the 
nui«  music  liy  the  orchestra  on  the  stage. 
'sKmB  Naturally  Pasqiiale  Amato  attracts 
the  major  .share  of  public  attention  by 
1 his  impcr.sonation  of  Cyrano.  H'  ve  t» 


had  not  yielded  to  the  inevitable  and  sat 
down  to  the  pianoforte  to  play  her  own 
inimitable  accompaniment  to  Iter  owrii  in- 
imitable singing  of  Cbopin's  “Maidens 
Wish."  Flow  often  has  such  a record 
been  made,  we  wonder?  No  one  will 
wish  to  know'  until  it  is  made  plain  to  the 
public  that  Mme.  Sembrich  will  not  come 
hack  to  them  to  make  it  again.  Parting 
with  her  is  indeed  such  sweet  sorrow-  that 
all  will  wish  they  might  keep  on  saying 


;,„Mme.  Pilar-Morin,  the  famous  panto-- 
Of  the  opera  itself,  of  its  music.  . Mme.  Roma’s  arrangement 

construction,  its  libretto,  an  abundancei^j,  ..jj^m-er  My  God  to  Thee,”  for  so- 
was  w'ritten  after  the  first  production— quartette,  organ  and  'cello, 
but  time,  unfortunately,  did  not  permitjviusic,  lyrics  and  interpreters  deserve 
of  any  extended  analysis  of  the  per- much  praise.  , 

'“ng  aside  for  a moment  the  incli-|  HEAR  MISS  CHEATHAM, 
vidual  artists,  first  words  of  praise  must; 

go  to  'Mr.  Gattl-Casazzo  for  the  admirable  aBjg.  and  L'ittle”  Children  Attend  De- 
manner in  which  he  staged  the  w'oi k lightful  Easter  Matinee.  c..^..  ...-o 

and  for  his  admirable  taste  in  all  details;  jjjj  ^;,e  grown  up  children  the  farewell  'till  it  w-ere  morrow', 

of  costume  and  scenery.  To  Mr.  Hertz,  Theatre  could  hold  w«'e  present  But  to  return  to  an  interrupted  topi< 

for  his  unflagging  energy,  his  admirablej  , afternoon  for  Miss  Kitty 

musiciansliip.  bis  sympathetic  reading,  • ' -metpr  matinee  pro- 

must  he  given  credit  for  a large  portion!  Cheatham  s Eastei  mami®e.  H.  1 

of  the  spirit  animating  the  performance,  gramme  included  childten  s 
Good  words,  too.  are  due  to  Mr.  Sotti  stories  as  well  as  delightful  ixminlscences 

for  his  training  of  the  ehorus,  whicli  of  a certain  negro  "mammy"  and  echoes 
has  rarely  sung  more  effectively,  and  of  the  camp  meetings  that  instilled  1 - 
t:  Mr.  SpLk  for  his  management  of  Ihe;  U^on 

ensembles.  ' ' ‘ ’ 


JMIL  U*  IflUiii  4..  V,.  - 

—and  an  interesting  one— IMme.  Sembrlcl 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  willing  tf 
say  farewell  even  for  the  -season  onh 
in  song.s  w'ith  which  the  public  havi 
closely  identified  her.  She  -sang  theh 
favorites,  but  also  introduced  new  ones 
among  them  a peculiarly  plaintive  anc 
beautiful  song  of  the  Elizabethan  pe 


*e  some  omiciren — leai  in-  ..  , 

but  the  laughter  and  en-  riod-the  '’Song  of  ’t\  illow. 


msemoies.  , onps_there,  but  the  laughter  ana  eii-  1 iou-,..c  -- 

Of  the  artists  themselves  first  mention  theirs  alone,  for  Miss  demona  tells  us  in  "Othello  she  hea 


UL  the  arusis  uiemaeivtro  mot.  was  not  theirs  aione.  loi  .uiffa  a^nnunrt.  icuff*  u.-  m 

must  naturally  be  made  of  the  Cyrano  of , to  have  the  faculty  of  from  her  mother's  maid  Barbara,  a | 

Mr  Amato.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  which  .....ens  n-iinded  persons  forget  the  .^-Viiei-i  wnnld  not  tro  from  her  mind  tn' 

M ' "" 


urjL  »io.t64t  cxii.v  xj\,  ^ V-h0ain<iril  oerrmi’  cv.»  * <•  * 4Ua 

r Am'ato.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  which  „mUing  serious  minded  persons  forget  tne 
r Amato  set  himself  when  he  agreed  high  price  of  living  and  other  troubles. 

...  -i*  ...  Ax^  mu-  r;,...*-  rtf  hpv  nrnsramme  was  com- 


ich  Avould  not  .go  from  her  mind  th< 


ove  before  her  death,  wherefore  ha* 


Mr  Amato  set  imnsc-ii  wnun  nv.  lugu  jji  luc  .. . I't-iuic  un  

to  impersonate  the  figure  ‘A 


Memories  of  the  great  Coquelin  posed  of 

..U  . .-.f.  rtl.-e  t YT  SIfll 


nursei>v 


Bergerac.  Memories  of  the  great  Coquciinpnseu  01  a their  Teidi  have  made  their  ha  K 

Clustered  thick  about  it.  and  our  -wn  rh™  Md  in  stoiy  in  ^ 

Richard  Mansfield  made  of  It  in  many  -_eui 


"wuh* /he  'assist!^  Henry  T.  melody  a.s  it  w-as  heard  yesterday  wa 

\\ un  nil  n.  -i  , ihun  ailV  l> 


ways  one  of  his  most  memorable  I'''’ Burleigh  Miss  Cheatham  illustrated  the  sweeter  and  more  plaintive  than  anY  v 
umphs.  Memories  arc  hard  to  down— in  the  old  melodies  of  the  , he  artistic  settings.  It  came  too  eaH 

this  case  particularly  hard,  as  both  the  gouth.  Mr.  Burleigh  has  made  a study  of  ,he  afternoon  to  make  its  fiiL  effect 
F"renchiiinn  and  in  some  respects  the  older  songs  of^^eUglous  iimtHes.^^  Tins  yrme.  Bembvich  sang  it  w ith  mo* 


t.-renchiiijin  ana  in  sonic  respeii-s  me  ucici  .-,.,..0 ,.  ..  j - 

Aincrieaii  had  brought  to  their  compost- part  of  the  by  a 

tions  the  fire  of  an  imaginative  genius  P'au.sc.  It  _ - home  to  main  w ho  w ill  hoi  catter 


l)fj  moaning:.  ITT  atTeSST  a deeper 
111  . into  Desdemona's  words: 

'other  had  a maid  called  Barbara. 

^ hs  in  love;  and  he  she  loved  proved 
ad.  ^ , 

H d forsake  her.  She  had  a song  of 
'Villow."  , ^ . 

1,0  thing  '.twas,  but  It  e.xpressed  hei 
..  i'rtune. 

4 lie  died  singing  it..’  .3'hat  song  to- 
ght 

11  lot  go  from  my  mind.’  I have  much 
1'  <3°  .j 

t ■ hang  my  head  all  at  one  side, 
d ng  it  like  poor  Barbara.  ^ 

ji|her  song  tvhich  deserves  some  ‘ 
iii|'nt  came  second  in  the  concluding 


Right  in  '■d>'  ’^^g/eoie“xegro'' stood. 

Ttds  charming  Oeole^.^^^^ 

And  •n<^’.'?'friends.  let’s  he  c 


This  is  no  time  for  playing. 

The  t ef  ?fd  "o  f"  him  'l’ ’ 

T’n  was  compelled  to  say. 

Wcl'’J’^,^"'^’t’s^lave"ome  fun  with  you. 
Tesi  Mr.','  let's  be  jolly. 


Mme.  Marcella  Sembrlch  gave  her 
last  song  recital  at  Carnegie  Hall  yes- 

’terdav  afternoon.  She  was  welcomed  _ 

i.ack  to  New'  York  after  her  long  tour  birth  °f,  Richard  __Wa^ier.  w’ho_  came  into 
through  the  South  and  Vv’est  by  an  au- 
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You  handsome  swell. 

Vorwimld  h«vc  said  with  me, 


\eo.  Ml*  * ^ ^ 

so  3nd  ha-ve  a 
yes?  Mr-  let's  be  meny 


lark  with 


^ of  folk  songs.  It  w’as  entitled  [ 
let 5 Candjo"  and  attributed  to  Louisl- 

Hierefore  an  American  folk  song. 

y spealving.  It  is  doubtful  if  more 
nine  or  fn’o  persons  in  the  audience 
ver  heard  the  song;  certainly  no 
e n the  arrangement  used  yesterday’, 
c.ne  from  this  writer’s  collection. 

. en  he  never  saw  it  in  print  or 
.,lt  except  at  home.  Its  history  ;s 
[ijiting.  Mme.  Sembrich  had  it  in 
jrangement  used  yesterday  rom 
riter;  he  had  it  some  twenty-eight 
ago  from  .Mr.  George  A\ . Gable 
L (efore  the  articles  on  "The  Dance 
li  Place  Congo”  appeared  in  ’’The 
t|'y  Magazine”  for  February’  and 
i*  1SS6. 

Ill  melody’  and  words  of  the  song, 
cj  were  not  used  in  the  articles,  Mr. 
Ijhad  from  a Mr.  Macrum,  who  not 
(ijranscribed  it  but  translated  h .as 
l.l  Mine.  Sembrich's  book  of  woi’ds 
^ed  only’  one  stanza  of  the  song,  but 
hd  the  public  evidently  liked  it  .so 
Fhat  the  stanza  was  repeated.  The 
g^rings  thus  a distinct  contribution  to 
ejean  folksong;  Us  words  -w’ith  an 
ilnatory  note  are  reproduced  here. 
5iJ  ought  to  be  also  a glossary’  to  make 
isome  of  the  -n’ords  of  the  patois 
tfbut  the  readers  who  know  French 
1 |e  able  to  note  for  themselves  how 
roes  who  were  the  slaves  of  the 
h settlers  of  Louisiana  (and  also  of 
Vest  Indies)  smoothed  out  Uic 
? riessG.s  of  the  Frenvli  language  aiiil 
ucted  a more  mellifluous  one  wliici 
I along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.^ 
s.o  the  meaning  of  the  title  of  Ih^ 
n wo  quotations  may’  suffice.  Dcscrib 
le  dancing  of  the  negro  .slaves  in  j 
Congo  in  Nerv  Orleans  as  if  existed  ‘ 
1 line  two  gcnci’atiOM.s  ago.  Mr.  <’ablc 
in  his  article  in  "The  Century 
■.me” : 


ler  glislei'.ing  black  Hercules,  wlio 
om  tool  lornal’d,  lifts  hi.s  head 


•oil. 

H.  E.  K.  , 

Sembrich’s  Third  Recital. 

Judging  by  the  size  of  the  audience  which 
greeted  Marcella  Sembrirji  in  Carnegie  Hall 


dience  of  her  fervent  admirers.  Among 
her  hearers  were  as  usual  many  singers 
of  public  importance  as  well  as  begin- 
ners in  the  field  of  vocal  art  and  stu- 
dents. 

There  Is  a significance  not  unmingled 


the  world  in  1813.  With  equal  propriety 
he  called  upon  Beethoven  to  contribute  a 
part  of  the  programme.  Beethoven  was 
the  composer  before  whom  AVagner  bowed 
in  the  profoundest  reverence  and  of  whom' 
he  wrote  -with  a great  master’s  under-  j 
standing  and  sympathy. 

The  Beethoyen  numbers  were  the  "Kg- I 


with  pathos  in  the  character  of  such  overture  and  the  violin  concerto. 

^ ■ To  Insure  artistic  dignity;  to  this  portion 

of  the  programme  Mr.  A’bipe  secured  ;he 
sei’vlces  of  Efrem  Kimballst,  the  gifted 


an  audience.  It  points  to  a general 
recagnilion  among  the  well  Informed  of 
the  solitary  state  in  which  Mme.  Sem- 
brich stands  as  an  exponent  of  certain 
! essentials  of  perfect  singing  and  to 
the  silent  knowledge  that  with  every 
flight  of  a year  into  the  irrevocable  past 


esterday  afternoon,  she  might  as  well  have  becomes  more  and  more  certain  that 
given  six  recitals  in  New  York  this  season  ^be  world  wdll  enjoy  but  fetv  more  op- 
as  three.  She  had  reason,  too,  to  be  pleased  port'uniUes  to  listen  to  her  limpid  voice 
with  her  audience— almost  as  much  as  the  land  to  enjoy  her  extraordinary  skill  in 


young  Russian  violinist,  as  solo  performer. 
The  AYagner  contributions  were  the  jire- 
lude  to  "Die  Melstersinger.”  tlie  "Good 
Friday  Spell”  from  "rarsifal,”  the  Rhine 
iourney  of  Siegfried  from  "Goetter-  i 
laemmerung”  and  the  overture  to  "Tiinn- 
laeuser.” 


audience  had  to  be  pleased  with  her  sing- 
ing; and  she  was  at  her  best.  It  was  an 
audience  that  evidently  understood  the  re- 
finements of  her  art  and  applauded  in  pro- 
portion as  they  were  revealed  at  their  best. 
Three  of  her  numbers  simply  had  to  be 
repeated.  They  were  Schumann’s  “Die  Lotos- 
tlume,”  Brahms’s  "Wie  Melodien,”  and  a 


interpretation. 

Brilliant  as  her  career  was  on  the 
operatic  stage,  it  is  certain  that  as  a 
lieder  singer  she  has  attained  heights 


in  vocal  art  to  study  her  delivery  in  the 


lovely  Greek  folk-song,  ".\inte  Koimesou,”  most  favorable  conditions,  in  which  it 
and  it  took  considerable  firmness  on  stood  forth  free  and  independent,  not 
the  singer’s  part  to  resist  the  demand  embarrassed  by  the  netjessities  of  pie- 
for  a repetition  of  half  a dozen  others  determined  tempi  or  the  consensus  of 
on  her  programme)  After  thought  required  for  an  ensemble  per- 


too,  she  had  to  add  at 


formance,  not  hampered  by  the  demands 


of  the  songs 

|each  group,  iw,  one  nan  Ln  action  and  responsiveness  to  fellow 

least  one  more  number.  "My  Lovely  '-elia  ^^scured  or  even  partly 

thus  came  as  an  extra  after  the  first  group,  by  the  often  unsympathetic  as- 

"Der  Nussbaum"  after  the  second;  "Ouvre  jgigjaj^gg  gf  orchestra, 
tes  yeux  hleues"  after  the  third,  and  at  Dissociated  too  from  the  artlflciali- 
the  end  three  were  added  for  good  measure  ties  of  the  operatic  style,  and  turned  to 
—’’Cornin’  Thro’  the  Rye."  the  Norwegian  the  service  of  the  greatest  musical  ex- 
vKom  Kjyre."  and.  of  course,  “The  Maiden’s  ponents  of  poetic  psychology,  the  mas 
Wish,"  by  Chopin,  with  Mme.  Sembrich  play 
ing  her  own  accompaniment, 
songs  Frank  La  Forge  was  at  the  pianc 


a way  that  was  worthy  of  the  great  singer 
superlative  art.  i (ff  ( ^ ^ ^ 

Those  who  were  disa 
Mme.  Sembrich's  second  programme  did  not  bount  themselves  singularly  fortunate  in 
include  specimens  of  the  old  school  of  bel  (that  Mme.  Sembrich  has  ever  held  them 
canto  were  not  forgotten  this  time.  The  profound  respect  and  has  always 


MR.  SCHELLING’S  RECITAL 

Spanish  Piecesiby  a Spanish  Com- 
poser, Granados,  Heard  for  First  Time 

Mr.  Ernest  Schelling  at  his  third  piano- 
of  idealism  not  reached  in  her  loftiest  forte  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Car- 
achievements  in  the  theatre.  Her  re-  negie  Hall  brought  forward  some  inter- 
peated  appearances  on  the  concert  plat-  esting  Spanish  compositions  that  were  not 
form  have  enabled  devotees  of  the  best  only  quite  new  to  this  public!  but  repre- 
sented a style  that  was  also  ne’W.  They 
were  three  pieces  called  “ Goyescas,"  by 
E.  Granados.  Mr.  Granados  is  a Spanish 
composer  and  pianist  now  living  in  Barce- 
lona, and  he  has  undertaken  to  embody 
in  artistic  form  melodies,  rhythms,  and 
color  of  the  music  of  his  native  country. 
Composers  of  other  nationalities,  French- 
men, Germans,  Italians,  Norwegians,  Hun- 
garians, Poles,  and  Russians,  have  long 
found  pleasure  in  utilizing  these  mate- 
rials. either  in  transcriptions  or  in  origi- 
nal compositions  based  on  what  they  hat  e 
been  able  to  assimilate  of  them.  Sarasate 
did  for  Spanish  music  something  of  what 
so  many  other  modern  .composers  have 
.done  in  tvorking  with  the  folk  tunes  and 
Idances  of  their  own  countries.  But  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  think  of  many  other 
Spanish  composers  who  have  done  it.  or 
of  many  other  modern  Spanish  composers 
at  all.  Isaac  Albeniz  is  one,  and  a 
piece  of  his  came  later  on  Mr.  Schelling  s 
programme. 

I It  is  true,  however,  that  Mr.  Albeniz 
[saw  Spain  through  the  veil  of  the  modern 
Frenchmen.  Jlr.  Granados  is  sumbitted 
to  no  such  foreign  influeqce.  The  Spain 
that  is  embodied  in  his  music  is  huthen- 


ters  of  the  song.  Mme.  Sembrich’s  art 
In  the  other  assumed  In  these  ripe  years  some- 
thing of  the  sacred  authority  of  the 


, . priestess,  for  it  has  published  the  wis- 
playing all  the  selections  by  heart  and  in  artistic  ages  garnered  with  the 

!:nowledge  of  half  a lifetime  of  thought- 
ul  experience. 

Music  lovers  of  New  York  should  fi'nsety  nitlonar^coTol"  w^ 


ten  is  a personal,  individual  expression. 
Xor  does  he  fall  into  the  easy  common- 
places to  which  the  Spanish  tunes  and 
I’hytlims  are  often  a temptation.  There  is 


'first  group  included  rurcell's  "Nymphs  and  special  effort  to  be  ready  something  deeper,  more  profoundly  fell. 

|lo  give  them  her  best.  .She  came  to  this  music  is  far  from  superficial,  Jlr. 

x-'fx.  ..  - , J J i.  > Granados  s title,  "Goyescas.  may  be 

sune  in ‘'OtheUo”bv  De‘^demona  ■ "Quel  Rus-r  se\eral  days  ago  and  at  once  wen.v  taken  to  mean  something  evoked  by  pic- 
® ^ ' into  retirement  and  repose  in  order  that  lures  of  Goya,  the_  Spanish  painter,  or  in 

her  voice  might  be  in  condition  for  yes-  style  of  his  pictures.  The  sub-titles 


. . arc,  sliiniirg  chest,  and  rolls  oiit  the 
Irjfrom  a mouth  and  throat  like  a 
km.  is  a vandio,  a chief,  or  was  before 
vas  overthrown  in  battle  and 
4;  ed  .iway,  his  village  burning  behind 
hi  [rom  the  mountains  of  Higli  Soudan, 
la  is  an  African  amulet  that  Ivangs 
Ills  neck — a grccgrcc.  He  is  of  the 
rtaras,  as  you  ma.v  know  by  his  .-ol- 
visage  and  the  long  tattoo  streaks 
ng  down  from  the  temples  to  the 
broadest  in  the  middle,  like  knilv- 
s.  Sec  his  play  of  restrained  en- 
jufrsm  catch  from  one  bystander  to 
er.  They  swing  and  bow  to  right; 
’ft  in  slow  time  to  the  piercing  treble, 
[ le  Congo  women.  Some  arc  resnoii- 
. others  competitive.  Hear  that  barei 
bi;lap  Hie  ground:  one  stroke  only,  as 
M were  the  fool  of  a stag.  The  mu- 
bifs  warm  up  at  the  sound. 

T gigantic  African  outlaw  who  makes 
) iwci’ful  an  interlude  in  Mr.  Cable’s 
III  adlssimes”  and  who  lias  got  himself 
ail  opera  in  English  composed  by 
Delius,  was  no  doubt  a "candio." 
than  twenty-eight  years  ago.  when 
resent  writer  was  corresponding  with 
ate  Lafeadio  Hearn  on  the  subject 
■Iklore  Clements  in  the  songs  and 
nr  ?s  of  the  negro  slaves,  Mr,  Hearn 
I’l  j: 


Shepherds”;  the  "Oh!  Willow,  Willow," 
sung  in  "OthelIo’’by  Desdemona  ; "Quel  Rus- 
celletto,”  by  Paradics;  the  "Willst  du  dein: 

I Herz  mil’  schenken,  usually,  though  proba-l|pj.j^gy,j,  recital.  That  it  was  so  her 
bl.v  incorrectly,  attributed  to  Bach;  and  best  schooled  hearers  knew  as  soon  as 
'Haydn’s  "The  Mermaid's  Song.”  In  these  she  began  her  first  number,  “Nymphs 
airs  there  was  much  occasion  for  the  singer  and  .Shepherds,”  for  her  tones,  which 
to  disnlav  her  art,  but  the  second  group,  are  u.sually  somewhat  cloudy  at  the  be- 
coi-sisting  of  Schubert's  "Fruhlingsglaubc.”  ginning  of  a recital,  were  clear  and  bell- 
Srhumann's  "Lotosbluine"  and  "Volkslied-/  I'i'f*- 


chen,"  Brahms's  "Wie  Melodien,"  Strauss's 
"Liebeshyninus,"  and  Loewe's  "Niemand 
hat’s  gesehen,”  was  still  more  enjoyable 
because  it  gave  .Mme.  Sembrich  opportu- 
nity. especially  in  the  first  four  numbers 


suggest  some  such  significance:  " Los 

Requiebros,"  “ Coloquios  en  la  reja."  " Ei 
Fandango  de  Candil."  They  all  are  of 
elaborate  structure  and  development;  of 
specially  moving  power  is  the  richness  o" 
Granados’s  harmony  and  the  elaboration 
of  his  harmonic  scheme. 

Jlr.  .Schelling  played  these  pieces  with 
splendid  enthusiasm  and  devotion,  and 
made  them  e.xtreme!y  telling.  Their  diffi- 
From  that  time  to  the  end  of  her  culties  from  a technical  point  are  great. 


admirably  arranged  programme  she 
sang  with  assurance,  with  certainty  of  Beethoven  s sonata  Op.  .31,  No. 
poise,  with  freedom  and  with  abandon.  ’’ 


He  also  played  Liszt's  transcription  of 
Bach's  A minor  organ  prelude  and  fugue; 

not 


much  affected  by  pianists  in  public; 

J , ^ ^ group  of  Chopin  pieces,  a nocturne  by 

She  poui’ed  into  her  songs  that  iveaUh  Pafierewski,  the  " 'Triana  " from  Albeniz  s 


of  tenderness  and  imagination  which  have  "Iberia."  a barcarolle  by  Rubinstein,  and 
j to  show  that  she  knows  how  to  enhance' made  her  recitals  mot'ing  forces  in  the  Liszts  tenth  Hungarian  Rhapsody, 
beautiful  singing  by  coloring  it  with  senti-,  world  of  vocal  art,  and  continually  she] 
ment,  and  thus  addressing  not  only  the  ears  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  cOn- 
but  the  heart,  too.  The  Strauss  song  in  this!  noisseur  of  vocal  technic  by  her  con- 
group  is  remarkably  full-toned,  and  in  io 
the  artist  rose  to  a splendid  climax  of 
vocal  utterance.  The  Loewe  song  recalled 
the  rare  art  of  humorous  suggestion  soj^^  wliich  the 


summate  skill  in  the  management . oi 
tone,  the  treatment  of  the  phrase,  the 
placing  of  accent  and  color. 

Her  first  group  comprised  old  songs, 
Willow,  Willow,”  from 
often  manifested  by  Mme.  Sembrich  in  ‘ on- jg)^g]^ggjjggj.g’g  tragedy  "Othello,”  was  in 
icei’t  hall  as  well  as  opera  house,  to  thejeffect  a novelty,  as  most  of  her  heafers 
delight  of  the  audience;  and  this,  also,  rose  had  never  heard  her  sing  it  before.  The 
to  a glorious  outburst  of  jubilant  tone,  isecond  group  was  of  standard  German 


‘LOHENGRIN’  SUNG  WITH 
FREMSTAD  AND  JOERN 

Braun,  the  King,  and  Goritz,  Tcira- 
mund,  in  Wagner  Opera  at  Met- 
ropolitan Last  Night. 


quadroon  neighbor  Jlarnselle  Eglan- 
tells  me  that  the  word  koundjo  (in 
htJtVest  Indies  enndio  or  canjoi  refers 
5 i old  African  dance  which  used  to  be 
aied  witli  drums.  The  Creole  Candjo  is 
he ’fore  a sort  of  nigger  Creole  dandy 
charms  and  cajoles  women  by  hi.s 
— what  the  irrench  would  call  un 
colacur. 

ih  these  explanations  the  song  which 
'.  Sembrich  introdiiccd  yesterday  may 
iKv  in  -Mr.  Macrum's  version  and  trans- 


Those  who  labored  under  the  impression  lUcder  and  here  she  was  compelled  to 

that  this  singer’s  voice,  though  heautifiil.  is jrepeat  Schumann's  "Die  Lotosblume" 

,,  . ,„i„„aland  Brahms’s  “Wie  Melodien,”  the  latter, 

small,  must  have  been  agreeably  surprised  , , ' , ’ 


claltles. 


n zou  in  ’/ene  ( riole  Candjo 
telle  passe  blanc  dans  dans  layo, 
.),ii  If  t.jul  tcmiiK  ape  dire,  ■ 
t’ini  zamis  poti  nous  lire. 

Non.  .Atieble,  in  pas  oule  rire  moin. 
Non,  Mlclile.  ir.'pas  unle  rii  e.  ’ 

Mo  eoiiri  v'o:i  hois  voisin 
.ipds  ('riole  In,  preud  meme  c iniin, 
i;;  tout  temps  II  tapes  dire 
\’ini  zarnis  pou  nous  rire, 

.N’on,  .viicliie,  etc. 

.Vluia  li  te  tout  e'lncane  moin, 

I'on  li  te  riuitler  moin  voii  Kiis, 

.Mo  te  'bll’/.e  pa.s  lin  dire 
(mi.  Jii'.'tiie,  mo'oule  rire. 

I mi.  Micble.  etc. 

/,’oi  1.0', .s  rpi'ape  r'ce  moin  la  Jias 
SI  z'ol  le  conmie  ‘ andjo  l:’i, 

(pii  facon  1)011  II  rli", 

111,  i>lni  rnoln;  Z'ol  ser.T/  dire, 
(mi,  .Mlchlc,  el( . 


to  find  that  it  can  be  very  big,  indeed, 

where  volume  is  called  for.  gesehen.”  sung  irresistibly,  she  added 

It  is  needless  to  go  into  details  regard-  "Kussbaum”  as  an  extra  number, 
ing  the  other  fourteen  numbers  on  the  pro-. 

gramme.  It  was  a special  treat  to  hear'p'rench  and  .Slav  writers.  In  this 
.Mme.  Sfinbi’ich  sing  the  lovely 
|der  Thau,”  and  "Die 
laugen,"  which  she  studied  'vith 


It  was  a somewhat  altered  ca-st  that 
sang  "LolK’ngi’in’’  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  night,  after  the  opera'^ 
as  music  lovers  kno'w,  one  of  her  spe-  first  performance  of  the  season  a week 


songs  by 
roup 


‘After  Loewe's  Niemand  hat's  ago  last  Jlonday  evening.  This  lime  . 

Madame  Fremsted  was  the  Elsa  in  place  ' 
of  Gadski,  whose  illness  necessitated  | 
the  substitution  of  "Lohengrin"  for  "Die  j 

, rr.  Waiknere."  A role  unusually  tranquil 

Es  hlinktshe  sang  Tsohaikowsky  s “On  tak  - . • j . r ,i  • ' 

hlaiien  Friihlings- ^^enia  Lubil”  in  Russian  and  Mtmiusz-  iinpas.sioued  ai,^  of  the  puma  y j 

ko's  “In  the  spinning  room"  in  Polish,  donna,  she  expounded  with  beauty  and  j.’j  . 


'Tfie  fourth  and  leist  group  was  of  folk  power. 

sornposer,  Ru  ns  eln.  mse  . ^ ‘ songs,  eomprislng  one  French  Canadian,  Carl  Braun,  who  was  to  ha 

jOi’iental  was  the  Greek  song  referre  fO' opg  Creole,  oue  Irisli,  one  Swedish,  one  Wotan  in  the  ordinarv  co 


ave  sung  | 


rse  of  tilings,  ij 

Greek  ( Ainte  komisou.  which  she  had  found  himself  the  King  of  I he  more  ro-  ?■ 

mantie  opera  last  night,  and  Carl  joern 
wore  the  silver  armor  of  the  Knight  of  4 


in  which  Mr,  La  Forge  took  occasion  tri 

jshow  how  closely  ihe  whole-tone  scale  at’-fo  repeat),  one  Polish  and  two  Hun- 
tocted  by  Debussy  is  related  to  Oriental-  garian.  At  the  end  of  her  programme 
ism.  There  was  a Polish  mazurka,  which  .she  had  .sung  in  ten  languages  and  two 

was  sung  with  the  same  r,ire  art  that  Pad- 'lialects.  The  audience  <’alled  for  more  , . ■ c- 

I , ,,,  fiiifi  sho  SflTisr  thrpo  Jinn  no'srci  of  tnO  W fllSlinfT  fel(?j?lliunn4 

terewski  displays  when  he  plays  a ( hopin  mree  en(oie.s,  in(  luoin.,  ^ 

mazurka:  and  the  final  "Csillag 


the  Swan  instead  of  the  flowing  locks 


il' 


j , . finally 

IRagyog  rei-aPed  that  pianist  s playing  of 


the  Norwegian  "cow  rail."  before  she  The  only  one  who  retained  his  place  i’ 


in  the  shifting  of  roles  was  Hinshaw, 
last  night,  as  earlier,  tlie  herald.  Otto 
Goritz  appeared  as  T’elramund.  The 
performance  throughout  was  excellent. 


• I,')'  a dand-  dark'  t.rau. 

)•  • I' Lianl  limn  white  ones  llinngti. 
.Irlii'l  wait  till  the  day's  work  w;oi  done, 
, H c.  ioe  fi  ici.ils,  lei’s  hav  e .some  fun. 
J i.  go  wav.  1 don’t  want  yoiir  fun. 
■mvi’  none  of  yo,  i funning 


gave  the,  inevitable  "Maiden's 

AVisti." 

jthe  rhiipsndy  in  which  that  .Alagvar  melody  Frank  La  Forge’.s  accompaniment.s 

i's  used.  were  again  worthy  to  be  assoelalcd  w ith  Mr'  H^rtz  conVliKded 

Il  was  little  sliort  of  a miracle  that  Mme.  Sembrich's  singing.  

■Mme.  Sembrich,  after  devoting  two  hours] 

and  a quarter  to  all  this  music  on  a dis-  THE  VOLPE  ORCHESTB.A. 

-ouraglngly  sultry  day.  was  aole  to  >>lng^,,„„,  ^4 ’enten.Hal 

jubilant  XorwoBjinn  mountain-ocho  son^. 

KJyro”  a folk*Bf»ng  worthv  r>f  Grlf*^ 

at  hlB  bc.st  with  a voice  as  fresh,  as  clear  and  last  suhsci’lpnoi,  eon- 

fort  of  tho  \olpo  Symphony  Soci<^t>’  look 
anl  pun*.  aiKl  as  Jubilanf  an  it  sb**  had  ovonlne;  In  (.'arnop^lo  Hall.  Mr. 

hundredth  anniversar.v  of  tho 


^ e«r  of  IMohnrd  W ac^nor. 
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Schfllinp'’s  Fourlli  Roeital. 
Busoni  and  some  other  pianists  of  Ih 


im 


\day  fondly  imagine  that  they 
Iriroved  even  on  1-iszt  in  their  tran. 


e loTmcT  SSoruses 

linii  man  to  secure  soloists,  l>ul  ir.  inust 
be'Vonfessed  that,  even  here  tne  ide.l 

is  seldoni  approached  closely  . music 

\n  orchf^j^tni  which,  cftn 
is  no  naritv.  Indeed  1 n these  days  Bee- 
thoven’s .scores  read  fluently  and  cieaily. 
Hie  vvrufng  is  not  only  idiomatic,  but 
Ues  fm  ^hf  most  part  in  the  ^ 

language  of  tbe 


uM»»^ru  T \Qnfr\iAtrp  Ot  TCie  Uiwu  uiiic: 

lions  for  piano  of  Bach’s  organ  ' . , ^ become  fccustomed  to  exotic 

'Unnot  be  done.  Paderetvski  is  entirelj  > foreign  to _then  cha.^^ 


IlHNt?  . 

his  pupil  and  friend,  hrnest  _j„v  must  be  particularly  poignant. 

.opened  his  Carnegie  Hall  recital  yesterday  niust  be  p ^ ^ 

'afternoon  vith  one  ot  the  ^'^armoni^^ 

fugues  t..\  minor).  He  played  it  wonder  pho^^^^^^^ 

fullv  well,  making  it  sound  "J  A lack  of  clearness  and  balance 

Pianlstic,  and  yet  invested  tvUh_  the  ^granj  w.s 

municative  quality. 


M ffl«L 

»«*■,« — , 

Last  of  the  Philharmonic  Even- 
ing Subscriptions. 


pianiaut,  aiiu  .’tv-  4ar»f’a 

deur  of  the  organ  tone,  which  ® 

object-an  object  which  he  attained  fully. 
The  next  number  on  the  programme.  Bee 


unicative  quality  added  iov 

The  solo  singers  were  not  an  aooea  loy 
Mrs  Hinkle  has  the  necessary  voice  for 


The  next  number  on  the  programme,  Ihe  efsa' y v-.. 

thoven’s  sonata,  opus  31.  No.  3,  was  played  ^ ^nd  ^"^^^f^ttler 

by  Mr.  SchelUng  in  the  classical  way.  yet  conditmns^w^^^^  f 

without  a trace  of  academic  stiffness.  |he”othcr  three,  the  mantle  of 

When  this  pianist,  at  his  third  recital.  stretched  vvide  ^ ifa 


The  last  evening  subscrip  ion  concert  of 
tlie  Philharmonic  Society  for  this  season 
took  place  in  Caiiiegie  Hall  last  night. 
Us  programme,  consisting' of  Beethoven's 
Xintli  Symphony,  witli  Haydn's  "Sur- 
tn’ise”  sympliony  as  an  overture,  attracted 
the  finest  audience  in  point  of  numbers 
that  the  conceits  have  seen  this  y^ear 


Verdi’s  opera  of  " Higoletto  " wmi'ilyen 
for  the  first  time  this,  season  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan  Opera  House  yesterday  after- 
noon. The  occasion  was  an  extra  matl.- 
nec  " at  popular  prices;  and  the  atrocious 
weather  no  doubt  prevented  the  exercise 
of  the  full  attraction  of  this  reduction, 
that  would  under  more  favorable  circum-  ^ 
stances  have  brought  a',  larger  audience'  ] 
into  the  house. 


lio  Orns 
hit  111 
jioriii® 
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Beftlio 
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It  was  the  ’first  opportunity  afforded  dj,  He  Sprj 

I-IaiimiaI  I I .AlllltA  it 


this  public  to  hear  Miss  Frieda  Heinpel 
in  the  part  of  Gilda.  which  she  sang  w 
brilliantly  and  enacted , with  dramalie 
force.  Her  •’  Caro  nome  ” in  the  second 
net  was  delivered  with  appropriate  tieli- 
?acy  and  accuracy.  Mr.  Maciiez  attained  a 
fairly  good  effect  as  the  Duke,  and  Mr 


that  the  concerts  have  seen  inis  . comnetciice  in  slng- 

Whether  or  not  the  performance  lustifled  « ■ opting,  and  a large  intelligence 


chorus  discharged__  Us  dut^s 


woLereVwhy^h'e'^  warchosen  by  Paderew-  "||fchVughUo^help  this  music  proclaim 
^rr^ay  it  the  great  Chopin  cent^aryl  Us  -ss^«.  „ .. 


I^tb-arin'roland  as  his  after  ego,  when  he' 

r.:".  -^--r ‘!Er«r;;w«eK 

d.,..  q„H.  t«.  .onlr.,y,  »S'™*or  o(  rhy.h,..  tM.  »<>'•  “'S 


Hie  interest  manifested  and  the  generous 
if  somewhat  indiscriminate,  enthusiasm 
expressed  is  a question  which  can  better 
be  discussed  when  there  is  more  time  and 
space  at  the  disposal  of  the  reviewer 
than  happens  to  be  the  case  just  now. 
The  concrete  facts,  however,  must  go  on 
the  record.  They  were  that  the  ingenuous j 
second  movement  of  the  Haydn  sym- 
phony (that  which  contains  the  one  chord 
—not  the  many,  as  tfle  annotation  of  the 
programme  would  liai'c  had  the  public 


mg  and  acting,  and  a large  intelligence 
)n  botli.  as  the  jester.  There  were  mo- 
ments. and  more  than  moments,  when  sev- 
eral of  the  singers’ wandered  widely  from 
the  pitch,  especially  in  the  first  scene  of 
the  second  act. 

A notable  feature  of  the  performance 
was  the  disclosure  of  an  entire  set  of 
new  scenery  of  excellent  design  and  exe- 
cution. Mr.  Slurani  conducted.  _ 

-Rigoletlo"  with  New  Sfonery. 

\ fine  set  of  new  scenery  has  been  pro- 
•lust  why  this  wai 


believe)  was  received  witli  somethingj  , -•Rigoletto.’’ 

like  the  feeling  of  amazed  delight  whichj  amiarent  for  if  the  opera  is  ti 

it  cahsed  in  Dondon  nearly  a oenuiry  and;  done  iS 


Mr.  Schelling  play- 1 is  given  with 

ed  Chopin  like  one  in  Poland  attained . That  it 

lumbers  that  were  on  the  programme  and  „ust  have  been  clear  to  th 


numbers  that  were  ou  uuc 

Z extras  to  appease  the  appetite  of  the  least  experienced  listener 

His  playing  of  tne  vy 


audience  for  more.  - „ — ag 

sharp  minor  scherzo,  in  . 

superbly  emotional.  Better  Chopin  playing 
than  that  has  not  been  Heard 
rewski  last  was  here.  That 
poser  was  also  represented  on  the  p 
gramme  by  the  nocturne  which  he  has  re 

grami  j Rubinstein 

peatedly  played  in  this  city, 

was  represented  by  an  enchanting  barca- 

rolle. Uszt  by  his  tenth  rhapsody,  and 
when  the  programme  had  come  to  an  en  , 
the  audience  remained  for  more  and  more. 
Dne  of  the  extras  was  Mr.  Schelling  s own 
' AViligrad,”  which  is  likely  to  become  a 

favorite.  7 ^ ...pri- 

By  request,  the  pianist  played  . 

,na”  from  the  “Iberia”  of  Albeniz  which 
se  has  already  made  popular.  A°Pth«P 
Spanish  composer  for  whom  Mr.  Schelli  g 
is  doing  missionary  work  '®  ^ ’ 

whose  ’’Goyescas’’  he  piayed  in  the  second 
1 group,  this  being  their  first  public  per-, 
forraance  in  America.  It  is  ^ ^ 

three  pieces,  entitled  ’’Gallant  Attentions 
.-•I^ve-Making  at  the  Gate,”  and  I-andan 
, go.”  suggested  by  portraits  ot  Goya.  Music 
ally  the  second  is  perhaps  the  most  m 
' dividual,  but  being  less  adapted  to  a large 
hall,  it  got  less  applause  than 
particularly  the  • Fandango,  which  has  the 
iccesistihle  rhythm  and  tune  of  Gra- 

nados who  lives  at  Barcelona,  is  not  yet 
fully  appreciated  at  home,  but  he  is  hound 
Z Lke  his  way.  for  he  is  both  me  o-. 
dious  and  in  his  harmonies  modern,  tut  - 
out  suggesting  the  French  or  German  ex- 
tremists. ^ 


the  whole  very  creditably,  by  Misa 
Florence  Hinkle.  Miss  Rosalie  'Wirthlinj 
Reed  Miller  and  Frederick  Weld;  that  the 
choral  music  was  supplied  by  the  Mac- 
Dowell  Chorus;  that  a new  translation  o' 

..  , Schiller^  ”Ode  to  Joy”  was  used,  anc 

The  Philliarmonic  Society  closes  its  sea-  a reeling  off  ot  the  music  witi 

u ctmidav  afternoon  with  an  all-  metronomic  monotony  as  to  tempo  anc 

Wagn^conc^rt  ke  last  evening  concert  expression,  inciuding  an  exaggeration  o. 


a quarter  ago;  that  the  H ^ 

eeethoyen  symphonywm.  sung,  mid  ^ m r^ti":^.'  Bven  a 
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Last  Eveuiiig’  Philhanuonic. 


. a,,,  /nri  it  is  hardly  nec-  the  speed  of  the  scherzo,  which  wa^ 

was  given  yesterdaj,  ,ip„ee  was  the,  ruinous  to  its  musical  effect,  Mr.  Stransky 

essary  to  say  that  the  au  ^ introduced  one  new  nuance~-a  dramati(| 

largest  of  the  season,  for  the  piogr  address  the  open-, 

included  the  greatest  of  all  syu 
works.  Beethoven’s  ninth  symphony 


symphonic  x\-ords  of  the  recitative  to  the  or 


This 


work®  Beethovens  iiinm  Bvmn**”".’ • --  ichestra.  Why  he  concluded  with  ai 

1=  rmV  only  the  best  of  all  symphonies,  but  appeal  to  the  audience  must  be  left  tin 
also  the  most  difficult,  which  is  the  rea-  explained.  The  concert  will  be  repeatec^ 


JUSTICE  HOT  DOHE 
TO  HIHTH  SYIPHOHY 


I 


Tlie  regular  Thursday  evening  sub- 
scription series  of  the  seventy-first  sea- 
son of  the  Philharmonic  Society  was 
brought  to  a close  by  the  concert  given 
last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  pro- 
gramme will  he  repeated  this  afternoon 
at  the  last  of  the  matinee  entertainments; 
except  that  of  Sunday.  The  composi- 
tions offered  were  Haydn’s  “.Surprise”, 
symphony  and  Beethoven’s  ninth.  The  I 
soloists  assembled  for  the  latter  work 
were  Florence  Hinkle,  soprano;  Rosalie 
Wirthlin,  contralto;  Reed  Miller,  tenor, 
and  Frederick  tVeld.  bass.  The  choral 
parts  -were  in  the  hands  of  the  MacDowell 
Chorus  of  the  Schola  Gantorum.  i 

It  is  a natural  ambition  for  any  con- 
ductor to  wish  to  interpret  Beethoven’s 
ninth  symphony  and  no  composition  can 
better  bring  to  a close  a season  of  serious 
music  carried  on  in  an  earnest  and  pains- 
taking manner.  Such  a coda  to  a series 
of  concerts  is  in  keeping  with  the  high 
traditions  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

The  performance  of  the  choral  sym- 
phony is  attended  with  numerous  dif- 
ficulties. and  the  years  do  not  make  them 
any  easier  to  surmount.  Solo  singers 
capable  of  delivering  effectively  the 
extremely  difficult  music  of  the  last 
movement  are  scarcer  now  than  th^ 
have  been  at  any  time  in  the  last 
five  years.  It  mav  be  less^  .e- 


mosi  uuii>-u,q,  — 

son  why  it  is  not  more  frequently  given,  this  afternoon 
A perfect  performance  ot  it  is  very  i are 
anywliere.  Lcause  it  not  only  cabs  for  a 
first-class  conductor  and  orchestra,  a hr  t 
Mass  quartet  of  soloists,  and  a chorus  o 
the  same  rank,  but  it  must  be  done  v t h 
enthusiasm,  else,  as  Wagner 
its  difficulties  are  almost  insurmountable. 

This  is  true  especially  ot  the  vocal  parts 
in  which  Beethoven  showed  more  than 
usual  lack  ot  skill  in  J" 

human  voice.  It  is  necessary  to  beai  this 
in  mind  In  passing  judgment  on  a 
formance  of  the  last  (choral, 

„£  this  sublime  work.  There 
last  night,  as  there  always  arc. 
soloists.  Florence  Hinkle  alone  was  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  and  in  the  choral  sec- 
tions there  were  uncertain  moments,  al- 
though on  the  whole  the  last 

was  well  done.  / ^ . 

There  was  niucff^pplaul^nd  enthusiasm 
after  each  of  the  tour  movements.  The! 

Bcherzo  has  seldom  been  played  here  m • , 
more  electrifying  manner,  and  in  the  d 
vinely  melodious  and  soulful  adagio  ^ ^ , 

Stransky  and  his  musicians  achieved  one 
of  the  finest  emotional  climaxes  the  i 

season,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  woik.on 
which  the  opinions  of  noted  European  con- 
ductors and  critics  differ  so  widelj,  * 

Stransky  steered  a safe  middle 
avoiding  both  academic  monotony  and  ul- 
tra-modern freedom,  and  the  attitude  o 
the  audience  showed  that  he  chose  the 
- ght  wav.  Many  of  the  finest  effects  he] 
aCMeved'had  been  evidently  G'-«“Sht  out 
fully  and  rehearsed  in  a painstaki  g 


I uaj  

will  not  enjoy  manv  repetitions.  Even  a 
reduaed  rates,  it  seems  hardly  fair  t 
patrons  to  entrust  important  rflles  to  thir 
and  fourth-rate  impersonators,  Frie^ 
Hempel  alone  recalled  the  past  and  si 
was  not  at  her  best  in  the  part  of  Gild 
though  she  sang  very  well.  Last  seas. 
•■Rigoletto”  was  sung  several  times  to  lar 
audiences,  at  full  rates.  There  was  no  n. 
scenerv  then,  but  the  artists  engaged  wr 
the  best  in  the  world  and 

the  difference.  ^ 

in  the  evening  an  excelleiTl  performar 
was  given  of  "Tosca.”  with  Geraldine  Fi 
rar.  most  fascinating  of  all  Toscas,  a 
Riccardo  Martin  in  the  place  o tarn 
who  was  indisposed.  As  Mr.  Martin  coi 
nearer  Caruso  than  any  tenor  of  the  U . 
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H.  E.  K 

MISS  HEMPEL’S  DEBUT 

HERE  IN  PART  OF  GILDA  Ib®>-e  was  mue  cause  for  regre 

yAiM' 

Verdi’s  “Rigoletto  and  Puc- 
cini s “Tosca”  Offered  at  the 
Metropolitan — Caruso  111. 


“RIGOLETTO”  HEARD  AGAIN 


Verdi's  '■Rigoletto”  is  not  given  as. 
often  of  recent  years  as  in  the  days] 
when  Melba  and  Sembivch  wei-e  membersj 
of  our  opera  company.  The  role  of  Gildaj 
requires  a coloratura  soprano  of  fine' 
powers  and  such  artists  have  of  recent 
years  been  little  short,  of  undiscoverable. 
Then  the  Metropolitan  annonneed  the 
engagement  of  Miss  Frieda  Hempel.  the 
great  favorite  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera, 
and  with  her  arrival  it  was  inconceivable 
that  tl.e  old  world  should  remain  long  in, 
oblivion. 

Miss  Hempel  sang  rhe  part  of  Giliia 
for  the  first  time  in  New  York  at  yes 
terday  afternoon's  sp-ecial  ,>erformance 
at  the  Metropolitan.  Let,  it  be  said  that 
she  sang  it  distinctly  well,  tliough,  as 
usual,  her  very  upper  noter  might  have 
been  at  times  more  successful-  The  C'a.'o 
Noini  she  gave  with  line  execution,  wit'i' 
the  e.xception  of  the  final  trill,  and  his-i 
trionically  her  enactment  possessed! 
charmed  patios.  Hers  was  nen  a great 
Gilda,  but  it  was  a good  one. 

Mr.  Macnez  essayed  the  Duke,  as  to 
figure  and  bearing  successfully,  but  as  to 
voice  far  less  so.  certain  style,  it  is| 
true,  he  had.  but  his  voice  i.s  not  of  thej 
luscious  quality  or  tlie  lyric  beauty  ne.'- 
essary  for  the  character.  Mr.  Gilly  madel 
Rigoleeto  a figure  a trifle  too  youthful 
and  vibrant,  but  he  sang  the  music  *witii 


,VerdFs  Popular  Old  Opera  Gets. 
Xe'v  Set  of  Seeiiery. 

It  is  a long  lane  that 
and  a long  opera  sea.son 

a finish  without  once  mtigdU' 
Verdi’s  'Rigoletto.”  The  Metropo 
^^l^LHouse'Wasonis^^iosit.^. 
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ft  has  .only  .three  veste.  M 

present,  and  marinee  jt|  (i 

«ftoy*r\nnn  aiid  at  an  exi- 


afternoon  and  at  an  extra 

orted  famous  opera  was  peiu>.  , 

S,"?...  o.  ..a 

happy  in  the  assurance  g. 

intention  of -shelving  it.  Ihis  "a-  I 
S demonstrated  yesterday  vMie  d | 


The 


had  been,  provided^  KodZ' 

■ it  is  a very  good  one,  too,  apd  pe 

Us  most  ...satisfactory  novelty  is  the 


'(4 


oTThrhergh't'  of  the  door^^^to.’  jj 


,.;Lu'..r.  The  ninth  pon’i  rTtyle.'a  purity  of  tone.’ and  a sympathy 

the  attention  that  can  be  ^ nnatas  feeling  that  was  worthy  of  high  praise, 

it  for,  unlike  the  great  mastei  ® ^ In  his  acting  his  most  successful  scene: 

a.;d  quartets  of  the  last  period  it  is  a 
work  brimful  of  original  thought.  Prom 
the  point  of  view  of  form,  it  is  at  once 
the  climax  of  the  symphony  and  us  col- 
lapse for  in  the  final  movement  Beetho- 
ven smashed  all  traditions  and  followed 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  opening  up 
an  entirely  new  perspective-so  new  that 
Wagner  claimed  Beethoven  as  his  prede- 
cessor in  establishing  the  art  work  of  the 

'"The^  'Ninth,”  as  it  is  known  for  short 
among  musicians,  was  preceded  by  HajM"  ® 

-Surprise”  symphony,  the  andante  of  which, 
though  of  kindershrten  simplicity,  is  al- 
ways enjoyed  hugely.  Mr.  Stransky  and 
his  men  were  parti-cularly  successful 
in  reproducing  the  jovial,  genial  chaiac- 
ter  of  his  music;  the  exquisite  playing 
of  the  woodwind  parts  in  the  andante,  in 
particular,  was  a thing  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. 


cZa  has  to  climb  when  she  is  sm 

:r.K  oiv 

reaich  her  bedroom.  _^.,rdav  s 

The  performance  of  yesteroa 
to  <^ive  Dinh  Gilly  an  opportunity 
personate  mgoletto  for  the  first  time 
Doubtless  he  ’Will  ’’^'ed  cin< 

Yesterday  his  action  con.*-  urm« 
^.pasmodic  Uis  s 

SHatS  heti^tn^  wike^eparm 
The  pitch  and,  vigorous  assaults  c 
tones,  ea-ch  and  <?'’ery'  one  of  wine 
received  with  acclamations  by  the 

‘'"pHeda  Hempel’s  GUda  did  not 
deep  lines  upon  the  heart  it  'va- 
tinguished  either  in  actin„  oi  . 
■Hiniieh  it  had  moments  of  giac 
Macnez  wa.s  the  Duke,  a '='“1  ^ 
Sn^ed.  At  any  rate  one  could  ^ 
ful  to  Mr.  RotUier  for  q very  prm 
resentation  ot  Rparafvcilc.  1 


In  his  acting  his  most  successful  scenes 
were  those  with  his  dauglitei . Of  tlic 
curse  scene  in  tlie  first  act  lie  made  less^ 
than  might  have  been’  expected.  Mine; 

Duchsne  was  Hie  Madellena.  and  Mr.  I 
Rothier,  the  Sparafucile.  Mr.  Sturoiiij 
conducted. 

A good  word  should  be  said  in  addition 
for  the  new  scenery,  especially  for  the 
garden  of  the  second  act. 

q'he  epidemic  of  colds  prevalent  in  op- 
eratic circles  has  at  last  reached  the  j in  mo  o — - Orn.teln 

king  tenor  of  them  ail  and  .Mr.  Caruso  terday  afternoon  Mr.  Leo  O n.  ^ 
was  as  a con.sequcnce  unable  to  sing  |the  first  of  three  piano 
Cavarodossi  at  last  niglit's  "To-sca.”  Mr,  ' 

Martin  took  his  place,  and  seemed  in  good 
voice.  Miss  Farrar  was  the  Tosca,  Mr, 

Scotti  the  Scarpia,  and  Mr.  Toscanini  con- 
ducted. 


I RUSSIAN  PIANIST  HEABl 
Leo  Orns{«n  %ives  Opening 

cital  at  Wananiaker’s. 

In  the  a-udltorlum  at  Wananmker’s 


Jpul 


tllie 


ae  moq  • 

young  Russian  artist,  whose  playln 
attraotevl  considerable  comment  thli  «•- 
son.  was  in  excellent  form.  His  progr 

was  a -severe  one.  formidable  to  a 

of  much  more  experience,  but  ^ 


Ot  inuvu  '.♦•r ■ m 

through  It  In  a manner  to  arovise 

^oletto  . . with  Beethoven's  sonatt 

.i*.*.* Leon  ROthler 

viad.lakn-a  . : . .'.V/.'^'A-G stein  ''Marcn  « la  oi 

Movanno ^>^310  Miaifiani  bv  Chopln  and;  a group  Whloh  vw 

Montcione  “L.  ..i.L«  hv  virleg.  Rachmaninoff 


II  

Rigoletto 

;xilda  ■ 

Sparafucile 

rill  A Ic  nn  . ' . . . 


......Leon  ROthler 

Maria  Duohen 


xr  2«.  he  Plflyed  the  Beethoven-’ 
-»»i-  -March  A la  Turque.  eight 


t,'on»1uctor.  Guiscppc  Stiirani. 


V Chopin  ano  .a 

i two  pieces  by  vjrleg,  RaohmaiilnoH 
lude  in  C shatH  minor,  a 

J r i _w-^ ' M.  «*  AVk H t \V« 
v.:«  x\vcn  nnn  l^lSn  B 


I 


FO  ORNSTEp'S  CONCERT. 


of  tile  Metropolitan,  has^in  "Boris”  tiie 
part  of  the  chief  protagonist.  Am!  splen- 
didly does  it  fuilil  th.at  part.  For  this, 
praise  must  go  to  ilr.  Sotti. 

The  management  of  ilie  crotvds  reflects 
much  credit  upon  ATr.  Speck,  while  the 
strange  yet  brilliant  costumes  are  in 
themselves  of  great  interest.  To  tlie  or- 
chestra Toscanini  glve.s  a splendid  elastic 
power,  such  as  seems  impartea  oniy  by 
his  genius.  "Borlsl’  i.s  to  him  a labor  of 
love,  and  wonderfully  has  he  acconi- 
pUshed  it.  'When  ail  is  said  and  done  for 
It.s  succe.ss,  first  honors  must  go  to  him. 

Of  Didur’s  portrayal  of  the  Czar  high 
praise  has  already  been  given.  It  .stands 
head  and  shoulders  above  anything  tlie. 
PoIi.sh  bass  has  hitherto  accomplished. 
Didur.  himself  a Slav,  has  evidently  fcJt 
and  loved  the  character  as 'he  has  never 
felt  nor  loved  any  of  the  creations  of 
^ I'rench  or  Italian  genius,  in  his  im- 

JrllViNUutvriA  11  ipersonation  there  is  great  dignity  and 

1^1  ^ .'repose,  mingled  with  a tender  pathos— a 

(pathos  that  becomes  onl.v  the  deeper  when 
tlie  man’s  conscience  stings  his  brain 
into  a tortured  fur.v.  The  applause  that  | 
Didur  received  last  night  wa-s  de.set^-ed.  ; 

Of  the  other  characters  words  of.  praise 
should  go  to  Miss  Case,  who  made  of  the 
young  Theodore  an  .appealing  figure;  to 
Miss  Sparkes  as  Xenia,  and  tij  Mme. 
llect  phonographic  records  of  the  puchene  as  the  nurse;  also  to  Segurola 
n?  of  the  American  Indians,  began  his  for  his  drunken  A'arloom,  and  to  Leon 
irlin  this  city  yesterday  when  three  of  Rothier  as  the  old  monk.  Mus.  Homer 


• loven,  f'hopin  and  Rachmaiil- 
. ‘I'lt  on  Pianist's  Programme. 

lie  Ornstein,  a j’oung  Russian  pianist, 
te  lis  third  recital  at  the  Wanamaker 
1)^  riura  yesterday  afternoon.  He 
O’l  a sonata,  opus  26,  b.v  Beethoven, 
leethoven-Rubinstein  Marche  a la 
eight  etudes  by  Cliopin,  Grieg's 
Spring  and  March  of  the  Gnomes, 
ude  in  C sharp  minor  by  Rachmaui- 
he  Mephisto  waltzes  of  Liszt  and  a 
}■  etto  by  himself. 

|r  tein  began  his  mu.sical  career  m 
trn  Russia  and  when  only  7 .years  old 
.R  ed  the  notice  of  .Josef  Hofmann. 

I ;de  his  New  'V'ork  debut  in  March, 
ad.  was  immediately  engaged  to  play 
ubinstein  concerto  with  the  Phil-  i 
ic  Orchestra 


jthe  first  performance  in  this  country  of 
'Otto  Tauhmann  s "Kine  Dents -lie  Messe," 
given  with  an  ilugli.sli  text  arm  tnc'Tme 
"A  Choral  Service."  Kollowijig  thi.s  llariis 
Saclus's  .solo  and  tlie  chorale  from  the 
third  act  of  ."Die,.  Mei.stersingcr,"  wer  e 
mmg. 

inn  ' - » 
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HANS  SING 


i^feet  Warriors  Astonished  When 
'iey  Hear  Their  Voices  Repro- 
I duced  by  Instrument. 

Jffrey  O'Hara,  who  wa,s  recently  ap- 
rld  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 


flackfeet  Indians  who  were  brought 
rrfby  Louis  W.  Hill,'  chalrnran  of  the 
lail  of  Directors  of  the  Great  Northern 
ay,  sang  into  hla  recording  Instru- 
it 

n singing  took  place  In  the  loft  building 
[I.  61  West  Thirty-seventh  street.  At 


ang  Marina's  part  most  effeotlvely,  but 
:he  seemed  far  from  at  home  in  the  cos- 
ume  of  Poland. 

Althouse,  the  young  Amcaacan ' tenor, 
who  made  a favorable  impression  at  his 

debut  as  Dmitri,  appeared  afflicted  W'ith 
a cold,  and  as  a consequence  forced  his 
voice  at  times  painfully.  His  bearing  was 
sithe  Indians  were  Inclined  to  be  wary  easy  and  natural.  It  is  evident  that  with 
re  phonograph,  tout  finally  were  In-  study  and  proper  restraint  this  young 
c|  to  sing.  A few  minuted  later  they  tnaft  ma:y  become  one  of  the  most  valu- 
the  reproduction  of  their  own  ■voices  tenors  that  our  opera  house  pos- 

I.S0^SP.9 

dffor  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  were  ■ ' ' 

g<  to  sing  Into  the  recording  instru- 
;r 

tl  O’Hara,  who  is  a well  known  tenor 
ig:,  and  several  musical  critics  who 
r present  were  particularly  Interested 
melody  and  rhythm  of  one  of  the 
aifeet  songs,  known  among  the  Indians 
t : Song  of  Home. 


little  pleasure  in  the  music  were  delighted 
with  the  way  the  conductor  and  singers 
acquitted  them-selves.  So  the  "Choral  Ser 
vice"  justified  itself  in  showing  the  mettl.- 
of  the  Oratorio  Society  and  Its  conductor, 
which  promises  great  things  for  ne.xt  sea 
son. 

The  Boys’  Choir,  when  not  drowned  by 
the  brasses  in  the  orchestra,  sang  ■well 
having  been  so  carefully  trained  that  many 
jOf  the  boys  were  able  to  sing  without  look- 
ing on  their  music.  The  Symphony  Orches- 
jtra  did  its  work  well,  .save  in  the  above- 
jmentioned  instance,  and  when  the  double 
jbasses  had  passages  so  rapid  and  involved 
I it  was  impossible  to  get  a good  tone.  Mr. 
Sealy,  at  the  organ,  was  a useful  ally. 

Mr.  Koemmenich  was  not  as  successful 
with  his  soloists.  Mr.  Griswold  was  in 
[splendid  voice  and  far  outshone  his  asso- 
(iates.  Miss  Potter,  a real  contralto,  sang 
"Come  to  me"  beautifully,  and  succeeded  in 
making  it  sound  human.  IVith  a little  more 
experience  she  -«ill  be  one  of  the  best  ora- 
torio contraltos  we  have.  Miss  Barbour 
sang  well,  but  her  voice  is  too  light,  espe- 
.and  frequently  being  used  to  build  up^jany  ,j,e  nredium  register  where  it ' 
ensemble  effects.  The  general  treatment  j j , •,  s lci  , > iieie  u, 

|is  contrapuntal  and  thoroughly  modern  almost  childish,  but  Mr.  Young  was  ' 

in  harmony.  The  work  i.s  very  exacting  | out  of  place.  His  voice  is  not  agreeable' 
and  possibly  a second  performance  might  lir  ,j;;ality.  and  far  too  small  for  so  big  a 

show  it  to  better  advantage.  But  it  must  ki t,  ...  ” ■ 

be  sufficient  to  say  at  this  time  that  it  is  . ^ hall.  He  and  the  others 

a composition  of  immense  breadth  their  work  and  preserved  a good  en-  , 

[style,  of  great  musicianship  and  contain- | semble.  ' 

ing  pages  of  splendid  eloquence.  Fur-i  what  a delight  the  "Meistersinger"  ex-  ^ 


Taubmanri  xvas  born  ' in  Hamburg 
IS.nt)  and  ha.s  xvritteu  some  otlior  works 
besides  doing  musical  rritieism  for  the 
Boersrn  Courier  of  rw'i'liu.  His  "German 
Mass”  is  not  a setting  of  the  RomaTi  ril- 
jual,  hut  a treatment  of  the  ronnnunion 
Iservice  in  musical  form  in  .•-omewhat  tin- 
|same  manner  as  Hrahmus  treated  tlie 
:"Requium.’  The  "Deut.sche  .Messe"  was 
(written  lietween  1SS3  and  and  pro- 

(duoed  at  Dortmund  in  1891*.  it  lias  liacl 
jnumerous  performances  in  Germany, 
where  it  is  regarded  ns  the  most  nnpor- 
itant  work  in  its  genre  since  the  Bra  inns 
, “Requiem." 

i The  work  is  worthy  of  far  more  ex- 
tended consideration  titan  it  can  receive 
(this  morning.  The  sections  of  the  coin- 
Iposition  are  called  “Kyrie,"  “Gloria," 
■r'Credo"  et  cetera  as  in  tlie  Roman  mass, 
hut  the  words  are  not  a translation  of  tlie 
'Roman  text.  They  are  chosen  from  tlie 
Scriptures  and  are  adapted  to  the  Prot- 
jcstant  faith.  The  forces  employed  are 
(solo  quartet,  chorus,  clioir  of  boys,  or- 
\chestra  and  organ. 

The  solo  voices  are  woven  into  the  gen_ 
jeral  web  of  the  structure,  entering  at 
[appropriate  places  in  the  large  numbers. 


! ther  consideration  of  it  must  be  deferred. 

The  soloists  were  Inez  Barbour,  so- 
prano; Mildred  Potter,  contralto;  .Tolm 
Young,  tenor,  and  Putnam  Griswold,  baso. 
The  last  was  also  heard  in  the  Wagner 
music.  These  soloists  acquitted  them-j 
selves  with  credit. 


Having 


Modest  Moussorgsky’s  opera,  "Borns 
Godounov,"  had  its  second  performance 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
evening.  It  was  heard  by  a large  and 
apparently  interested  audience,  though 
this  fact  may  have  less  significance  than 
ifef  Big  Top,  who  acted  as  intferpreter  appears  on  the  surface.  The  opera  is 

“’s."-  '■ ,0 

ra  :h»v«  tor  .SM  w»an.I,ivlT,e  <H»»ossion.  Naturally  thero  will  be  a 
►tr  either  for  long  trips  on  the  hunitlng  degree  of  public  curiosity, 

al|Dr  on  the  war  path.  They  sing  it  be-|tvhich  may  find  itself  satisfied  after 
,u!  the  words  ajid  music  express  theioperagoers  have  heard  the  work  once, 
rut-  feeling  they  have  when  they  are  it  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  this 
[la,  from  toe  mountains  and  lit  makes  will  not  prove  to  be  the  end  of  so  mucli 

rf  ?lcord3  o?  toe  songs  will  be  sent  to  ) , ^hat 
Ing'ton  and  filed  dn  the  government  formidable  difficulties  stand  m the  wa 


The  Oratorio  Soeietj. 


a'llrt, 


irtlng't 

rl(ves. 


ill 


teems  wilh 


per-t""®.  choral  pages,  written  with 

oSky’s  ’Bastery,  are  all  based  on  melo- 

Tl«  production  of  a ideas  of  the  people.  Furthermore 


of  popularizing  a work  so  foreign  to 
the  habit  of  the  local  public  i.s  unde- 
niable; but  on  the.  other  hand  it  may 
be  that  the  genuine  tragic  power,  (lie 
(barbaric  vigor  of  the  composer’s  method 
may  in  the  end  ■win  for  "Boris  Godou- 
:nov”  the  victory  wliich  thoughtful  ob- 
servers of  the  lyric  drama  feel  it  should 

|ie  large  audience  that  gathered  lasr 

' at  the  i.y  operagoer  can  complain  of  a lack 

irR  le  K Opera  House  of  easily  appreciable  melody  in  this 

gi  ha\e  brought  cheer  to  the  heart  Indeed  the  work 

pa  i-Casazza,  it  being  the  second 
► h !”  -America  of  Moussorgsky 

fB  is  Godunoff.”  Tl«  production  of  , 

6 0.  at  once  so  unknown  and  unusual  as are  passages  of  mu.sic  of  the 

fin  Rus.sian  opera  tias  hazardous  as  tar  among  those  allotted  to  the  solo 

he  chance  of  popular  success  could  '^icps,  and  all  these  pa.ssages  have  pi- 
I history  of  Russian  PPy‘hm,  sharply  defined  tune  and 

^”.V’ color  to  command  them  to  the 
: more  than  a succes  (VestUne.  pporagoer. 

U Gatti  and  To.scanini  have  repeated-/,  other  hand  the  fact  that  (he 

Interest  of  the  story  centres  around  a 
glcmmy  tragic  figure,  impersonated  by 
hat  it  was  th.  « * bas.s,  and  that  there  is  no  su.stained 

in  Ros- Interest  in  the  plav,  but 

M -Ameriea  had  heard. '“"'y  a brief  passing  love  episode  mili- 

^ssia  form's  tor ‘ate  agaln.st  the  favor  of  the  drama  with 

hhly  ' onerous  cho™^  notably ^ommer^t  on  the  excellence  of  the  pre- 

lii  particulurannpsrr  ’•  thi.si-'^enta  ion  was  made  in  this  place  on  the 
particulai  appealed  with  evident  F>oming  after  the  first 

dience.  The  size  all  that  need  be  said 
night'.s  audience  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  llte 


luat 


S that  Mou.ssorg.sky'3  "Boris"  was  a 
far  removed  in  spirit  from  the  works 
ubinstein  or  even  of  Tschaikowskv 

Tiat  It  xt-ao  a.  


fit 


Idjrl 


proven  himself  the  man  fdf  lU 
place  by  his  conducting  of  “Elijah"  an 
'The  Messiah."  Mr.  Koemmenich  chose 
work  new  to  America  to  close  the  seaso 
of  the  Oratorio  Society.  Otto  Taubmann's  " 

Choral  Service.”  It  must  be  said  that  i 
choosing  It  he  showed  great  confidence  i 

the  singers  under  him,  for  after  hearinl  and  vitality  spent  upon  the  service  had  not 


it  Bach's  "Passion  Music” 


seems  simpl 


cerpt  was.  Mr.  Griswold's  noble  voice  has  1 
never  been  heard  to  better  advantage,  and 
judging  from  his  singing  of  this  number 
and  the  monologues  from  the  same  opera 
at  other  concerts,  it  would  be  a treat  to 
hear  him  sing  the  entire  role  of  Hans  Sachs. 
Is  this  one  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
coming  season? 

What  happy  inspiration  made  Mr.  Koem- 
menich close  his  programme  with  this 
glorious  chorus?  After  Taubmann.  Wagner 
sounded  so  fresh,  so  inspired,  it  was  like 
coming  into  a beautiful,  peaceful  harbor 
after  a stormy  voyage,  and  the  way  the 
choir  sang  it  proved  that  the  time,  thought. 


been  wasted.  The  voices  were  joyous  and 


C>;a^.T4-L 


and  Brahms’s  "Requiem”  a diversion.  Howj  vibrant,  and  the  effect  on  the  audience  was 
ever,  last  night’s  performance  verified  Mi  electrifying.  The  lovers  of  choral  music 
Koemmenich,  so  far  as  confidence  is  con  can  expectantly  say  "Auf  Wledersehen”  to 
cerned,  though  the  question  was  askei  the  Oratorio  Society  and  Mr.  Koemmenich. 

many  times,  Why  did  he  select  this?  

Taubmann  is  not  of  the  new  school ; he 
is  ultra  Gothic,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
history  of  music  when  ingenuity  and  tech- 
nique were  of  higher  esteem  than  inspira- 
tion he  would  have  held  a prominent  place. 

He  knows  his  book,  and  in  "A  Choral  Ser- 
vice" he  has  made  a work  that  appeals  far 
more  to  the  intellect  than  the  heart;  but 
an  hour  and  a half  of  strict  counterpoint 
is  apt  to  be  wearing,  and  few  would  care 
to  hear  a repetition  of  more  than  one  of 
the  great  fugues  he  has  builded.  Two  in 
the  work  are  stupendous,  but  so  full  of 


cy  to  last  nighf.s  audien-  'ru  performance,  and 

licfcntiiusia.sni  of  last  nio-ht'a  o u tieed  be  said  now  is  that  it  i.s 

^be  of  o-oa,i  '"Sht.s  audience  worthy  of  the  best  (radii 

ar  appeal  of  torwork^uno''  ^>Pora  Hou.se.  Mr.  Didu. 

nanagement  has  ^hioh  as  Sorts  has  introduced 

r 


nanagement  has  lavished  so  abun- 
^ of  Its  sub.stance  and  its  spirit 

ooseness  and  disconnectedness  of 

r ‘ irrelevance 

t Ine, dents  are  not  virtues  in  a work 
I '|led  lor  theatric  pre.sentation 


, a new  and 

Rtnklng  portraiture  to  the  lyric  stage 
m this  city  and  in  young  I’aul  Alt- 
house  who  appears  as  the  pretender  to 
the  throne,  there  is  a new  tenor  of 
promise.  Mme.  Homer  lends  the  value 


low  of  dramatic  action  ’sTouh''  he  sh  experience  to  the  one 

luou.s  and  uninten  upted  v,  t ,1  .s'"*  scene  m which  .she  apiteors  But 
beauties  of  the  .aoore,  the  resound!^  ‘'i”"  llm  excellent 

honi.ses.  tlie  scene.s  of  paternal  ten  n furnished  hy  the  singers  con- 

ss,  varied  rvitl,  those  of  the  panesll  u ^ comparatively  minor  roles, 
■tured  conscience,  the  brilliant  ‘cent  impre.ssion.  A potent 

<iluie.  the  exotic  appeal  of  the  store  of  ‘ direction 

well  counterbalance  the  laeu  of  ^ f"-'^P'ay-‘'  ^ 'inc 

"leture.  Such  ap-  ^’'’“•'’•’’crgsky's  music. 


knit  dramatic 

I"  TetThtT  """ 

• Get  It  be  hop  d (hut  It  mil" 

. 1 be  the  ea.e  with  inanv 

*n  fiitlire 


difficulties  that  discretion  would  seem  to  be 
the  better  part  of  valor  to  most  conductors. 
They  are  so  involved  that  the  listener  gets 
little  more  than  inarticulate  sonority,  and 
because  of  the  shifting  rhythms  there  is 
sure  to  be  feeling  of  uncertainty  in  the 
attacks;  but  the  fault  is  the  composer’s, 
not  that  of  the  singers.  The  query  natur- 
ally arises,  Was  it  worth  the  energy  ex- 
pended? And,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  training  given  the  choir,  the  answer 
is.  Yes.  And,  again.  Yes.  since  it  has 
shown  what  Louis  Koemmenich  can  do. 

The  “Service”  opens  with  a short  orches- 
tral prelude,  scored,  as  all  of  the  work  is, 
with  no  instrumental  coloring,  and  quite 
uneventful,  save  the  pleasantly  familiar 
air  for  the  oboe.  Naturally,  there  was  some 
trepidation  in  the  first  chorus.  In  which 
the  altos  have  the  lead,  and  this  trepida- 
tion affected  the  quality  of  each  section, 
but  the  conductor  had  his  forces  well  in 


pier,  the  confidence  grew,  but  the  trebles 
were  a little  clouded  and  the  basses  heavy, 
but  by  the  time  the  fifth  chorus  was  reach- 
ed these  defects  had  been  eliminated,  and 
the  choir  sang  gloriously,  the  trebles  being 
especially  brilliant,  taking  their  top  notes 
with  ease  and  certainty,  ending  with  a mag- 
nificent high  R,  well  sustained  and  pure. 


tliat  .Hie, 


production  it. 

tliat  may  ,iii 

. h util  ij‘  t(,,. 
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THE  ORATORIO  CONCERT. 

I'lfat  I’orforiiiHiicp  llpi-o  „f  0(tn 
'■  ni<y>niiini|-3  i>  riiia  11  >11133. •' 

Tlic  Ihlid  concert  of  tin.  fort ict li  .vph- 
"f  tlic  Oratorio  .Bociet\  look  plaic 
<'VcniMg  at  Gaincgio  Hal!  'I'hc  01- 
miidi,  c.sp,',  lall-  inl.Mosliiig  liy 


For  the  principal  offering  at  the  last 
concert  of  its  season  toe  Oratorio  Societ> 
gave  Mr.  Otto  Traubmann's  "A  Chora 
Service”  In  Samegie  Hall  last  night,  anc 
teh  infinite  labor  expended  by  Mr.  Loui; 
Koemmenich,  the  conductor,  was  no 
wasted,  for  It  brought  great  praise  fron 
the  audience.  While  the  work  has  beet 
[performed  abroad  several  times  this  wa 
ts  Introduction  to  New  York,  and  it  coul 
ave  .been  given  in  more  favorable  cii 
umstances,  there  being  some  lack  of  cor 
vition  on  the  part  of  two  of  the  soloist: 
and  times  when  the  horus  lagged  in  spiri 
While  the  work  is  built  mainly  alon 
traditional  lines  it  has  a wealth  of  cole 
land  compares  to  some  of  its  composer' 
models  as  does  the  architecture  of 
cathedral  to  the  more  modest  yet  mor 
rugged  exterior  of  an  ancient  monaster.' 
'The  opening  part  is  full  of  sonority  an. 
made  a marked  impression,  but  this  feel 
ing  of  the  audience  did  not  last  througl 
the  remainder  of  the  work  as  it  ■was  mort 
or  less  wearily  spng. 

There  w'as  a rejuvenation  of  both  orches- 
tra and  chorus  duidn  gthe  closing  portions 
of  the  "Osana,"  -which  is  the  most  finely 
■written  in  the  oratorio,  when  Mr.  Koem- 
menich brought  his  forces  up  into  an  in- 
spiring finale.  Mr.  Putnam  Griswold  was 
a rock  of  strength  in  the  solo  choir  and 
his  powerful  voice  was  ever  predominant. 
Miss  Mildred  Potter,  contralto,  was  also 
hand,  and,  the  start  once  made,  confidence  able  to  impart  considerable  beauty  of  lone 
returned.  The  second  chorus  being  sim-  to  her  part,  but  Miss  Inez  Barbour,  so- 
prano, and  Mr.  .John  Young,  tenor,  were 
not  up  to  the  demands  of  their  music.  Miss 
Barbour  never  strayed  from  the  key.  but 
her  voice,  like  Air.  Young's,  was  too  small 
to  balance  the  quartet. 

The  programme  concluded  with  the 
apotheosis  and  finale  of  the  third  act  "f 
"Die  -Vlelstersinger,"  with  Mr.  Griswold 
singing  the  part  of  Hans  Sachs.  This 
tribute  to  Wagner  was  the  societ>’s  parti 

1 . in  the  commemoration  of  the  one  hiin- 

The  composer  evidently  meant  to  efface  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 

the  long  high  A in  the  Choral  Symphony,  German  composer.  j 

the  stumbling  block  of  most  choruses. 

Throughout  this  number  he  made  the  most 
exacting  demands  upon  the  singers,  the 
altos  and  bassos  being  cor.tpelled  to  hold 
high  K. 

I After  the  Intermission  the  good  work 
'went  on,  and  even  those  who  had  found  1 
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RECITAL  BY  MME.  RANKE. 


Splendid  Programme,  but  Mr.  Meyr 
Is  Too  111  to  Appear. 

Mr.  H.*invich  -Me.vn.  barytone,  was  too  It 
to  appear  at  the  benefit  concert  priven  at 
Oelmonico's  yesterday  afternoon  for  Mme 
Ranke,  and  In  his  place  Miss  Eleanort 
Payez  played  the  piano.  The  benefit  als< 
broufrht  forward  Mme.  Jane  Arctowski 
contralto,  and  Mme.  Ranke,  interpreter  o| 
poetry  and  stories. 

Mis..t  Payez  pla.ved  two  Chopin  prelude? 
three  Brahms  waltzes  and  a romance  b 
-MacDowell.  Her  tone  was  extremel; 
pleasing  to  the  audience  and  her  techniqu 
well  up  to  the  demands  of  her  selections 
Mme.  .\rctowska  sang  seyeral  leiders  ant 
Mr.  Homer's  ‘'b’err.v  .Me  .-\cross  the  Riyer.' 
She  was  accompanied  b,'”  Mr.  M'illiam  Janl 
anshek. 

.Mme.  Ranke  devoted  the  first  part  o' 
ner  programme  to  poetr.v,  another  to  melo- 
Irama  bnd  a third  to  stories, ' and  after 
;ach  group  was  encored.  ' 


Saturday  afternoon,  March  29,  Dam- 
rosch's  “Cyrano.”  Mme.  Alda;  Messrs. 
Amato,  Martin,  Griswold,  Reiss.  Con- 
ductor,  Mr.  Hertz. 

Saturday  evening,  March  29,  Hum- 
perdinck's “Kbnigskinder.”  Miss  Far- 
rar; Messrs.  Jorn,  Goritz,  Reiss,  Didur. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Hertz. 


r > 

Lasf  of  Sunday  Afternoon  Con- 
certs of  Philharmonic  Society. 


^ before  r,  metropolitan  audience, 

^ mi  V be,  nlso,  tliiit  tiiore  will  bo  ;»  con- 
^ co:  L =.('  i more-  arrjinKOcl  dike  that  of 
^ yustorday^  ostensibly  for  the  glory  of 

Richard  agim',  who,  Providonc’o 

f would  ha-.e  it  was  born  a little  li  .s,'; 
* than  a lnindr..ii  years  ago.  It  would  be 
t too  long  to  w.iii  till  May,  and,  therefore, 
f the  annii'crsary  performances  bayo  all 

t been  adyancid  on  the  calendar.  .N'othing 
( ycry  strang.  about  that.  The  "cele- 
, lu  Llion”  of  .Arozarb's  death  in  his  natal 
j CMv  was  >.il  in  a summer  month  in  order 
to  latoli  til,.  .American  tourist;  and  why 
not  take  ad\’antage  or  a M'agner  date. 

I Aino.  hf.  i.s  .CO  popnlar?  WagneV'.s  music 
ouglit  not  to  tit  perform!  d in  the  concert 
r..-un.  o.so.  eiHlIy  In  .i  city,  like  Xcw  York, 
"here  ill  his  dramas  are  presented  on 
• say,-,  imt.  as  yi  -terday's  audience 
' how-d,  file  people  will  have  i(.  a;id, 
uc,  ilie  .sentimental  appeal  scem.s 
'■  ■ ' .in.ui... .:  even  against  tlic  artistic, 
■r  th  -o  IV:.,.,.  any  les.son  to  be  letirned 

Ifi'ini  it  tl'.ii  migiit  lie  some  eommrnt  on 
t lO  fa.-t  i:-iit  ye.sterd,a>'’s  r.oncert  wa.s 
- ..bi-iil;  affair  of  its  kin.1  that 

.ir,  taken  ul.e.-e  in  New  York  tlii.s  sea- 
!>r-  old  to  tlie.se  IHO  orchestral  concerts, 
e • cilal.s  of  some  thirty  or  more 
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H.  E.  K 

Zimbalist  Heard  at  Metropolitan. 

There  were  two  substitutions  in  the  bill 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  concert 
last  ev<  ning.  \Yilliam  Hinshaw  appeared 
in  place  of  Dr.  Eery  Lulek.  the  baritone, 
who  was  announced,  and  Dambert  .Mui- 
phy  took  tlie  plac,’  of  Haul  .Altliouse.  Mrs. 
Homer  sang  airs  from  " Samson  et  Dali- 
iah  " and  ” Orfeo.  " and  Efrem  Zimbalist, 
the  young  Rtissian  \ iolinist,  played  Men- 
dejssohn's  piano  concerto  and  some  short- 
er piece.s.  Mr.  Hagemunn  conducted  the 
orchestra. 


MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 


Last  Philharmonic  Concert. 

At  the  last  Philharmonic  concert  of  the 


; season,  given  yesterday,  afternoon  in  Car- 
I negie  Hall,  Mr.  Stransky  gave  a Wagner 
programme.  There  was  a tremendous  audi- 
ence, and  applause  was  most  enthusiastic. 
Indeed,  the  delight  of  the  audience  was  so 
great  that  after  the  spirited  performance  of 
the  prelude  to  the  third  act  of  "Lohengrin 
Mr.  Stransky  had  to  repeat  it.  The  audience 
would  have  liked  to  hear  the  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries  over  again,  but  Mr.  Stransky  did 
not  yield  again.  The  orchestra  had  to  rise 
twice  to  bow  its  acknowledgments.  lit  the 
“Rhein  Journey”  Mr.  Reiter  played  the  horn 
solo  of  the  departing  Siegfried  as  if  it  were 
a call  to  arms  rather  than  the  call  of  the 
distant  hero,  but  otherwise  this  number  was 
done  superbly.  The  “ileistersinger”  prelude 


Manon.”  t | ^ 

Under  the  magic  wand  of  Arturo  Tos- 
canini, and  with  a cast  headed  by  Ger- 
aldine Farrar  and  ’ Caruso,  Massenet’s 
“Manon”  has  been  rejuvenated  (as  “Faust” 

' and  Carmen”  would  be,  with  similar  ad- 
vantages), and  is  now  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular operas  in  the  Metropolitan  repertory. 
Last  night,  once  more,  it  drew  a crowded 
audiepfe,  which  hugely  enjoyed  the  melodi- 
ous and  passionate  music  and  the  art  of 
Miss  Farrar,  who  is  at  her  best  in  the 
part  of  Manon,  An  apology  was  printed 
for  Mr.  Caruso,  who  was  just  recovering 
from  an  indisposition,  but  it  was  hardly 
needed,  as  his  singing  was  wonderful,  as  ' 
usual.  I 

To-night.  Gadski,  Hempel,  Alien.  Jorn, 
Braun.  Goritz.  Reiss,  and  Griswold  will  be  | 
heard  in  Mozarts  "Magic  Flute,”  an  opera 
of  which  Richard  Wagner  wrote:  "What 
celestial  magic  prevails  in  this  work  from 
the  most  popular  melody  to  the  most 
sublime  hymn!  What  variety,  what  many- 
sidedness!  The  quintessence  of  all  the 

united 


MR.  CLEMENT’S  EARE^Jli  fcO 


French  Tenor  Sings  at  Miss  Lav 
Merrill’s  Concert. 

Deserving,  talent  was  benefited  at  t ii 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  yesterday  af  W? 
noon  by  a concert  given  for  i,n 
Merrill,  a young  violinist,  who  appears  !'■ 
show  her  ability.  With  her  was  Mr  ) 
mond  Clement,  singing  not  only  his  fa 
well  for  tins  season  but  also  a sort 

fonceft  stage.  foi|;j| 

L‘  ' ^ 


valedictory  to 
season  at  least 


the 


and  he  will  return  next  season,  but  '3 
for  operatic  engagements.  His  .songs-. 
terdaj  were  similar  to  those  heard  ,n  f i 
other  appearances  here,  dainty,  charin 
and  alwa.y.s  I-’ronch.  The  aiidlence  .a; 
its  appreciation  with  mticli  applau.ep. 

Miss  Merrill  played  Handel's  .soy,!:, 
major  and  several  shorter  |i,e.  |,j!t 

showed  a great  deal  of  promise. 


' tl;  t 


had  real  AVagnerlan  ozone  in  it,  and  the 

programme  closed  with  the  majestic  Kaiser  noblest  art  blossoms  appears  here 
march,  that  p®au  of  German  patriotism.  anj  blended  Into  one  flower.  M’hat  spon- 
With  the  help  of  soloist  and  chorus  a taneous  and  at  the  same  time  noble  popu- 
Wagner  programme  can  be  given  that  would  i^rity  in  every  melodv.  from  the  simplest 
supplement  present  operatic  represenU- the  most  imposing!  In  truth  genius 
tions.  For  example,  the  Norn  scene  in  Got- 1,3^ 

terdammerung”  (always  necessarily  cut  at  ^tep ; for  in  creating  German  opera  ,Mo- 
the  opera  house),  which  Mr,  Stransky  prom- .^rt  at  the  same  time  gave  us  the’ most 


Tuesday  evening,  April  1,  Mozart’s  £ » 
“Magic  Flute"  (special  performance). 
Mmes.  Hempel,  Gadski,  Alten;  Messrs.  L j, 
Jorn,  Goritz,  Braun,  Reiss,  Griswold.  |lan  I 
Conductor,  Mr.  Hertz.  t 


Ycsterda.v’s  Musir.  ( 


thrillingppj.tgot  masterwork  of  its  kind,  which  can- 


possibly  be  surpassed;  nay.  whose 


ises  for  next  season,  and  the 
choruses  in  the  second  act  of  ‘ Lohengrin,’  pot 

which  are  also  unavoidably  curtailed  enlarged  and  devel- 

operatic  performance.  Mr.  Stransky  ha.=  ope(]  ■> 
other  pleasant  surprises  in  store  for  next 
season,  which  is  likely  to  be  still  more 
noteworthy  than  the  one  just  closed  has 
proved  to  be. 


'-fith  the  last  of  the  Sunda.y  aft  rnoon 
com  erts  by  the  PhiUiarmonic  .Societ.- 
.vfSterday  tiic  eoncert  si-uson  of  ini2-‘l.'; 
mu.,  bo  .--aiil  to  have  come  to  an  end.  Of 
com---,  tliefc  will  be  musical  ontertain- 
mctil.=!  of  all  kinds  for  W(-cks  to  come, 
but  they  will  .scarcely  be  thought  to 
signifj-.  in  ttie  minds  of  music  lovers 
wlio  take  a serious  view  of  our  arti.«tii- 
ai-tivitics.  Jlost  of  tlicin  will  have  for 
their  purpose  the  e.xploilation  of  teach- 
ers rt,„|  pu]>ils— t.-aehcr.s  who  arc  some- 
thing more  than  fomplaisant  and  pupils 
wlio.  as  a rule,  have  more  money  ami 
ambition  t.ian  g,;:-,  and  are  willing  to 
ptit  ]ir:i\'il\'  tor  til,-  pleasure  of  appear 


BRILLIANT  CONCERT 
BY  PHILHARMONIC 


Orchestra  Winds  Up  Season  with  a 
Splendid  Programme  of  Wag- 
ner’s .Music.  1 


With  a tribute  to  Richard  Wagner  the 
Philharmonic  orchestra  closed  its  season 
yesterday  afternoon  In  Carnegie  Hall  with 
as  brilliant  a concert  as  it  has  given  and 
;to  an  audience  of  large  proportions  that 
lost  no  opportunity  to  show  its  enthusiasm. 
.Almost  every  number  on  the  rather  long 
programme  was  applauded  vigorously,  and 
on  two  occasions  the  signs  of  appreciation 
continued  until  the  orchestra  rose  and 
bowed  its  acknowledgement. 

Beginning  with  the  overture  to  “Rienzi,"; 
the  programme  selected  by  Mr.  Stransky 
was  one  in  which  the  development  of  the; 
powers  of  the  master  of  dramtaic  music] 
was  clearly  discernible.  The  interpreta-j 
tions  of  the  exerpts  from  Wagner’s  operas 
seemed  to  represent  a sort  of  final  effort.  ^ 
a desire  on  the  part  of  the  orchestra  to  ■ 
close  its  season  in  a burst  of  glory.  I 

Into  his  conducting  Mr.  Stransky  put  a 
dash  and  fire  that  has  been  rather  missed  | 
I for  a month,  and  the  orchestra,  from' 
I double  bass  to  ■violin  and  from  tuba  to 
'trumpet,  caught  the  spirit.  That  .It  was 
] infectious  was  core  than  apparent  from 
I the  praise  the  audience  lavished  on  Mr. 
Stransky. 


ITALIAN  PIANIST  HEARD. 

r-HH-r- 

Mr.  tasquale  Tallaric6  Makes  Fine 
Impression  in  Recital. 

Mr.  Pasquale  Tallarico  gave  his  fir.st 
piano  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon, and  the  >'Oung  Italian  artis't  made 
an  excellent  impression.  There  have  been 
only  a few  artists  of  bis  nationality  to  use. 
tile  piano  as  a medium  for  their  musical 
expression.  The  reason  puzzled  (he  audi- 
ence. for  there  was  no  side  of  his  trainingj 


It  was  .Mr.  Polacco's  turn  to  rondi 
Verdi's  ".Aida  " at  the  Metropolitan 
night,  and  he  did  it  admirably.  With  a ;.-i 
Including  Destinn,  Homer,  Caruso,  a 
..Amato,  it  was  a foregone  conclij|jon  tl 
ihe  house  would  be  (■rowded.jJji/^ 

The  production  of  an  opera  by  Mouasou  i| 
sky.  the  musical  Nihilist,  at  the  Metropolis 
tan  suggested  to  Miss  Constance  Purdy  tl 
the  public  might  like  to  hear  some  o( 
songs.  She  accordingly  sang  some  of  th 
yesterday  at  Rumford  Hall,  with  the  R 
Sian  words  and  in  the  Russian  way,  wh 
she  learned  while  living  in  that  count 
Miss  Dorothy  Swainson  contributed  pi 
pieces  by  the  same  composer. 

.At  .Aeolian  Hall,  in  the  afternoon,  a c ‘1 
cert  was  given  before  an  appreciative  ai 
ence  by  Ludwig  Hess  and  his  "Ensembk 
Soloists.”  Miss  Cdcile  Behrens  and 
Sara  Gurowitch  played  works  by  Beetho 
and  Rubinstein  for  jiiano  and  violonct 


llustr 


Dr| 

'iiioil 
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,1  w'hlch  Mr.  Tallarico  was  deficient. 

He  has  a dear  and  insistent  touch,  with  Mr.  Hess  sang,  among  other  things,  so 


a certain  and  confident  heclinique.  He  firsti  by  Eugen  Haile,  for  whose  benefit  |l 
played  Mendelssohn's  Rondo  Capriccioso,  concert  was  given,  as  he  is  ill  and  unf 
the  Bach-Liszt  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A support  himself.  He  has  written  sc 
minor  and  Mozarts  Fanta.sla  in  C minor.  . ....  , , „ 

He  made  a good  Impression,  playing  with  of  real  merit,  which  should  be  more  wU 
a cold  and  mechanical  spirit  that  lost  itself  ^ known, 
as  he  went  into  the  Chopin  B minor  sonata. 

The  largo  movement  was  exceptlonall.v 
well  played. 

In  the  final  number,  w-hich  included  three 
of  Liszt's  compositions,  he  gave  his  best  to 
his  audience,  and  it  rewarded  him  with  en- 
thusiastic applause. 


Mr.  Tallarico's  Recital 


Large  Audience  Hears  “Aida." 
Aida  ■■  was  sung  at  (lie  Meii'opi 
tan  Opera  House  last  ^veiling  bcfori 
very 


large  audience.  Pasquale  .\nu 
sang  the  vole  of  Anionasro  for  the  f1 
time  this  .-reason,  and  Mr.  PqlBcro  (j 
ducted  although  Mr.  ■I'oscaiiinl  uaui 
conducts  this  opera,  oasi  incH 

.Miss  Destinn,  JIrs.  Homei.  M 

Sparkes,  and  Messrs.  Caruso,  Dlf 
and  Rossi. 


In  the  evening  Dr.  Fery  Lulek.  the  ) • 
trian  baritone,  sang  at  .Aeolian  Hall,  s' 
was  to  have  made  his  dSbut  last  Sut  f|Hi 
night  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  ti 
was  detained  in  the  West  by  the  foods,  e 
was  evidently  not  in  good  voice  last  nl 
but  he  had  his  audience  with  him  in  6 
best  songs,  and  his  enunciation  was  a m 
Pasquale  Tallarico.  an  Italian  pianist  of  distinctness.  He  is  a singei  of 
made  his  first  appearance  before  a Net  Heinemann  type,  and  Heineniann  is  pop 
York  audience  yesterday  afternoon  a in  German.y. 

.Aeolian  Hall,  and  showed  himself  to  be  a 
young  artist  who  has  already  accomplished 
a good  deal,  and  gi^s  promise  of  better 
things  to  come.  ' j ^ ^ 

His  programme  was  very  interesting,  in- 
cluding, among  other  numbers,  a minor 
tugue  of  Bach  arranged  by  Liszt.  Chopin's 
B minor  Sonata,  a group  by  Schumann. 

Rachmaninoff's  fine  prelude  in  G minor,  and 
three  numbers  by  Liszt.  With  these  last. 


The  programme  contain^^.^^'bes^^^^^^  | especially  the  beautiful  rhapsody  number  10 


"Rienzl”  overture, 

"Flying  Dutchman.”  Tannhauser'a  pil- 
grimage, the  prelude  to  the  -third  act  of 
"Lohengrin,”  the  "Llebestod”  from  "Tris- 
stan  und  Isolde,”  the  prelude  to  "Die 
Meistersinger,”  the  Good  Friday  spell 
trom  “Parsifal,”  and  parts  from  "Die 
ivalkure,”  “Siegfried”  and  "The  Dusk  of 
the  Gods,”  as  well  as  the  Kaiser  March. 

After  a to\>r  of  one  week  the  orchestra 
will  disband  for  the  summer  and  Mr. 
Stransky  will  leave  New  York  for  Ger- 
many in  about  a month. 


and  the  Mephlsto  Waltz,  the  pianist,  was  GIVE  BENEFIT  FOR  HA 


MR.  KEFER  AND  MISS  BEEBE. 

I ' 'J:  r'^  . .r  n h 

Sonatas  for  Piano  and  ’Cello  by 
Beethoven,  Brahms,  and  Boellmann. 

Chamber  music  for  violoncello  not 
having  had  quite 


so  much  attention 
given  it  in  this  very  musical  season  as 
some  other  forms  of  the  art.  Miss  C-aro- 
lyn  Deebc  and  Mr.  Paul  Kefer  under- 
took to  bring  the  average  up  by  their 
recital  vesterday  in  the  Lyceum  Thea- 
tre They  played  three  sonatas  that 
are  not  often  heard  in  public— Beetho- 
ven's in  G minor.  Op.  5.  No.  'J ; Brahms  3 
in  F major.  Op.  Ob,  and  Bol'llmann  s 111 
A minor.  Op.  40.  , 

Air.  Kefer  and  Miss  I.eebe  showcu 
fteling  and  appreciation  of  the  music 
they  played,  and  a very  good  mutual 
iincievstnnding  in  the  matter  of  ensem- 
ble Thev  did  not  either  of  them  roach 
the’  cloud-wrapped  .heights  wlicrc  the 
god.s  dwell;  perhaps  Mr.  Kefer  came  a 
mite  nearer  them  on  his  'cello  than  .Miss 
Beeiic  on  the  piano,  but  they  gave  a 
truly  musical  and  enjoyable  afternoon 
of  music. 


especially  successful,  partly  because  he  had 
warmed  to  his  work  and  lost  his  nervous- 
ness, partly  because  these  suit  his  style, 
and  again  because  he  has  had  the  benefit 
of  a Hungarian’s  guidance,  that  of  the 
famous  pianist  Rafael  Joseffy.  Mr.  Tal- 
larlco’s  rhythm  is  excellent,  and  this  was 
shown  Jn  Rachmaninoff’s  prelude.  The 
Chopin  Sonata  calls  for  more  artistic  ma- 
turity than  Mr.  TallarlcQ  yet  possesses,  but 
that  is  a fault  which  time  will  no  doi^ 
ture,  as  he  has  the  musical  feeling  to  gro 
lie  has  good  tone,  excellent  fingers,  and 
clear,  beautiful  legato. 


tists  Join  in 


Artists  Join  in  Concert  for 
man  Composer. 

Jliss  CC'cile  Behrens,  pianist,  and 
wig  Hess,  tenor,  assisted  by  Miss 
Gurovltcn.  ’cellist;  Miss  Grace  And- 
accompanist,  and  the  Wess  Soloist 
semble,  gave  a concert  AYednesd 
Aeolian  Hall  for  tlie  benefit  of  I 
Haile,  the  young  German  com 
who  is  now  seriously  ill  in  this 
Mr.  Hess  sang  a number  of  -Mr. 
songs,  and  the  large  audience  slion 
appreciation  by  warm  applause.  -A  1 


Tallarico’s  Piano  Recital. 

Pasquale  'I’allarico,  a young  piani.st, 
who  is  unknown  to  most  concert 
goers  in  New  Yoj!i,  gave  a,  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Halli 
ill  which  he  disclosed  much  talen1.| 
His  jilai  ing  ho. I clarity,  force,  and 
good  tone  to  leccomentl  U.  Some-; 
limes  exaggoiiation  nla.ved  il.s  part! 
in  his  perrorntance  but  (bat  is] 
u.suall.v  the  fA,  experience  and 

one  easil.v  don\  with.  I'lie 

programme  JivclK  ' MondeJssolui’sl 
” Rondo  «’p.prieeieso.  ' live  Bach- 
IJszt  Pi-elndo  and  Fugue  in  A minor, 
Mozart’s  J-^'antasia  in  C minor.  Chop- 
in's sonata  in  B minor,  Schumann's 
“Til  dor  Naehl.  " " Traume.s  Wirreii.” 
and  ■'  Fantaslvstuck,”  Itaehmaninofi's 
I.iszt  Clvant  I’olonuis,  .No,  Ti  and 
Li.szt's  ” MeplU.stO  Waltz  ' 


sum  was  realized  by  the  benefit. 

'The  production  ot  "Boris  Godounc 
the  Aletropolitan  Opera  Hoviso  was 
to  bring  abqut  the  establiEhmeat 
Moussorgsky  cult,  and  one  of  the  1 
was  the  lecture-recital  given 
afternoon  in  Huinford  Hall  by  the  I 
E.sther  and  Dorotliy  Swainson  and 
Con.-tance  Purdy.  Aliss  Esther  Siv 
opened  the  programme  with  a "Cir 
devoted  to  the  Russian  composer  a 
works,  which  was  ably  composed  1 
interest  to  tliose  who  have  not  r# 
columns  with  wliieh  the  writers  ot 
tens  musiWil  have  vecentlv  fllled  the 
papers  and  magazines  regarding 
sorgsky  and  bis  art.  Of  coura# 
Swainson  brought  in  his  influence 
niiisle  of  Debuss.v 

Miss  Purdy  then  .sang  a number 
song.s  in  Russian,  wliicli  was  the 
which  should  have  been  used  at  th 
ropolilan,  and  Miss  Dorotliy  SW 
played  svnipathotio.nlly  a number 
coinposltloiis  for  piano. 


.ill 


1 


KT  OP  RUSSIAN  MUSIC,  j YESTERDAY  AT  THE  OPERA. 

. Jl  X ~ ^ 

stance  Purdy  and  the  Misses  ..Butterfly”  in  the  Afternoon  and 
“4ir  Interpret  Moussorgsky.  oTnnnhaen.ser”  at  JNiglit. 

■ a sudden  popularity  of  ' Boris  extra  matinee  was  given  at  the 

at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  jjgt,,QpQ];tan  Opera  House  yesterday  after- 
noon. The  opera  was  Puccini’s  always 
popular  “Madama  Butterfly"  and  it  served 
to  attract  a largo  audience.  The  bright 
particular  star  of  the  occasion  was 
Geraldine  Farrar,  whose  name  has  be- 
come almond  .ideiLjifled  with  th^  of  CAo- 

cio-San.  I ^ ^ 

r r-rt  I . -nroc  n 


come  an  awakened  Interest  in 
er  works  of  Moussorgsky,  and 
first  'to  seize  upon  the  oppor- 
further  interpretation  are  Mis? 

T’urdy  and  the  Misses  Swain- 
ippeared  in  joint  recital  in  Itum- 
ye.sterday  afternoon.' 
ipr  Jrainnie  was  solely  of  Moussorg- 
k.s.  It  contained  several  of  his 
1 these  Miss  Purdy  sang  in  P.us- 


&nsWold  and^Reiss  filled  reraaliring'rdles 
of  importance,  and  Mr.  Hertz  conducted 
painstakingly.  There  was  a moderate 
iTOount  of  enthi^iasm  after  each  act. 


OLD  ‘DON  PASQUALE’ 


Donizetti's  charming  opera  bnffa  “Don 
Pasquale”  was  revived  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  yesterday  after- 
noon. It  had  been  announced  for  the 
matinee  of  December  21,  when  it  was 
scheduled  in  conjunction  with  “The 


The  Amer'icaii  soprano  was  in  good 
.'oice  yesterday  and  she  has  seldom  sung 
Puccini's  music  better.  ’There  is  a ■vast 
IVt.s  Esther  SwaJnson  interpreted  k-ariety  of  graphics  in  her  action,  and  hei 

ti^kt  mi^Sngt  ' Secret  of  Suzanne,"  but  the  performance 

aor  irning  their  composition  and  the  Bunthorne's  beginning  \\  hat^ 

Moussorgsky.  Miss  DorotbJ  ivrithing  maid,  lithe  limbed’  and  so 
accompanied  Miss  Purdj'  a-nd  [further,  as  the  Germans  say. 

•f|  -Veral  piano,  pieces,  one  of  which,  , jlr.  Martin  appeared  once  more  as  the 
ilezzo,  was  particularly  fine.  remarkable  young  American  imval  lieu- 
. i jthe  most  interesting  features  of  ^3, lant,  who  married  a Japanese  girl,  sailed 

j..  i 1 was  the  appearance  of  Mr.  W a„(i  subsequently  returned  with  an 

1 :.’f,  a blind  singer.  He  sang  a American  wife  on  a warslilp.  The  rules 
r,  Moussorgsky’s  folk  songs , with- morality  and  the  naval  regulations 
. ccfnpanlment,  but  -with  true  Bus- a^iijre  negligible  to  this  young  man 


■i!t. 


DR'LULEK  IN  RECITAL. 

-Jt-J  ^ V 

ina  Baritone  Heard  in  a Num- 
;r  of  German  Songs. 

' y Lulek,  an  Austrian  baritone, 

, <t  known  to  local  concert-goers, 
j,i , ' [appearance  in  song  recital  last 
bj.  gj|n  Aeolian  Hall  before  a small 

i'-.iA  which  neverthlesa,  received 
iSii|r's  efforts  with  .some  enthusi- 
1 j)-.  1. nick's  voice  is  not  of  very 
,)r»igp,  or  power,  or  sonority,  but 
^rmlges  to  get  sonic  good  effects 
i,,  r i'is  songs.  Above  all  there  is 
ji’:  ,n  his  performance,  and  hi.s 
■ICC.’ are  not  inonotonou.s.  I 

iq  ogramitie  included  Schubert's  ; 
t J 'anderei-  " and  “ Der  Doppel-  | 
*7".  Schumann’s  “ Friihliiigs- 
jL'Sind  "1)10  Heiden  Grenadierp.” 
iSi«  " .\iif  dem  Kirchhofe,"  and 
I ! 'alamaiider,"  Strauss's  " Heim- 

Ind  " Zucigmiiig,”  Rubinstein'.s 
sra."  Keinzl's  " Her  Stciii- 
U.  Trunk's  “.'\n  Mein  AVcib  " 
[m,"  II.  Herniaiin's  “ Salomo,” 
Icr's  " tVoliin,"  .'ind  two 
riiarlcs  Gilliei't  Spro.s.s,  who 
li  Ihe  accompaniments. 


Mr  Martin  sang  in  a soniewhat  apathetic 
style  yesterday,  but  his  uniform  was  hand- 
some. Mr.  Scotti  was  excellent  as  Sharp- 

In  the  evening.  Wagner  succeeded 
Puccini  and  the  stage  was  occupied  by 
"Tannhaeuser.”  The  standard  old  woik 
received  a performance  of  much  merit, 
though  in  only  three  cases  did  the  cast 
loffer  impersonations  of  especial  distinc- 
tion. Mme.  Destinn  was  the  Elizaheth  ^d 
^Mr.'  Braun  the  Landgrav.  The  prima 
1 donna’s  interpretation  was  mark^  by 
'sincerity  and  tenderness,  while  Mr.  Braun 
i brought  to  his  comparatively  small  role 
'his  unfailing  dignity  of  style  and  flne 
ytage  intelligence.  Mr.  Urlus  was  a rathei 
Tu-osaic  Tannhaeuser,  but  Mme.  Fremstad  s 
vital  and  passionate  Venus  was  up  to  its 
usual  standard  of  excellence. 

MR.  BACHENHEIMER'S  CONCERT 


A 


Whose  Tet*Iiiii< 
to  Its  Task. 


iiess.  was 
I,  (Icert.  He  is  < 
Ipjer  wild  has 


UGEN  HAILE. 

flcit  of  Chamber  Music  Given  by 
|L  Iwig  Hess  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

™ g|i  Haile,  whose  name  appeared  on 
ilgramme  of  tlie  concert  In  Aeolian 
II  jesicrday  afternoon  as  the  com- 
ic H group  of  songs  sung  by  Mr. 

■ Hess.  was.  the  beiieficLary  of 
s a young  German  song 
for  some  years  been 
i,.f  in  Mew  York,  and  is  now 
i.'ily  ill.  Hi.s  songs  have  been 
'g  ji  Xew  York  by  liimself  and  liis 
>nd  by  other  .singers;  and  they 
noted  an  individual  and  far  from 
nfnplace  talent  for  sucdi  music.  Tlie 
. I if  six  that  Mrs.  fless  sang  showed 
r t out  in  a favorable  light. 

[less  was  responsible  for  tlie  con- 
his  desire  to  asi^ist  the  suffering 
P er.  did  credit  not  only  to  ills 
but.  to  his  musical  instincts  and 
PS.  Miss  Sara  Gui-owltsch,  'cello, 
ss  CCcile  Behrens  played  sonatas 
ijiio  and  ’cello  by  Beethoven  and 
bii|tein;  Mr.  Hess  .sang  Beethoven’s 
f cle  ” An  die  Feme  Geliebte,"  and 
f Scliubert,  besides  the  group  ot 
Mle's,  songs;  and  the  Hess  Soloists 
ble.  who  wore  hoard  in  a coiieert 
th(i'  own  not  long  ago.  sang  two  part 
m.’i  by  Bra.hms  a'nd  a hymn  " To- 
rhll  of  whioli  the  music  is  iiy  Bee- 
> • . There  was  an  audience  of  very 
■ - ■■rable  numbers. 


YoaiiR'  Barytone 
Was  Xof  E<inal 

• Wil'helm  Bachenheiiner,  a barytone,  gave 
a song  recital  last  evening  at  ^olian  Hall. 
His  programme  was  arranged  on  conven- 
tional lines  for  the  most  part,  although  in 
the  last  group  were  two  songs  by  Fritz 
Fleck.  Like  his  predecessor  of  the  pre- 
vious evening  he  began  with  Schubert’s 
"Der  Wanderer”  and  then  wandered  for- 
ward through  other  songs  b.v  Schubert 
and  numbers  by  .Schumann  and  Brahms. 

Mr.  Bachenheiiner  is  a young  man  and 
probably  has  a future.-  But  he  will  also 
probably  have  to  learn  to  labor  and  to 
wait.  His  voice  is  a good  natural  organ, 
but  his  singing  lacks  freedom  of  emission. 
His  head  tones  are  clear  and  well  placed, 
but  the  rest  is  cramped  and  harsh,  and 
the  labored  breathinii  seems  to  be  the 
chief  fault.  ^ 

If  Mr.  Bacheiiheimer  had  shown  strong 
musical  instincts  the  defects  of  his  tech- 
Inic  might  have  been  pardoned  ; but  per- 

Eaps  it  was  the  defective  technic  which 
bscured  the  musical  gift. 


was  postponed,  and  curiously  enough 
the  work'  remained  out  of  the  repertoire 
till  yesterday.  It  had  its  last  previous 
performance  in  this  city  at  the  New 
Theatre  on  December  23,  1909,  when  it 
was  sung  by  Mme.  di  Pasquali,  Mr.  Bond, 
Mr.  Scotti  and  Mr.  Pini-Corsi.  Its  last 
previous  performance  at  the  Met  ropolitan 
Opera  House  was  on  March  21  of  the  same 
year,  when  Mr.  Scotti  bravely  struggled 
against  fate  in  the  persons  of  Mme.  de 
Pasquali,  Mr.  GrassiSand  Mr.  Paterna. 

Yesterday  the  work  was’more  fortunate 
and  the  audience,  one  of  large  size  had 
abundant  reason  for  its  frequent  and 
hearty  expressions  of  approval.  The 
opera  itself  is  so  opulent  in  fluent  and 
joyous  melody,  so  rich  in  farcical  fun  of 
a tried  old  variety  and  so  generous  in 
its  opportunities  for  the  display  of  real 
vocal  art  that  it  ought  always  to  be  wel- 
come. Those  who  can  and  do  enjoy  such 
happy  conceptions  as  “The  Secret  of 
Suzanne"  and  “De  Donne  (Xu*iose  must 
always  fine  pleasure  in  this  piece, a worthy 
companion  for  them. 

That  there  is  an  intention  to  restore  it 
to  a permanent  place  in  the  Metropolitan 
repertoire  was  shown  by  the  manner 
in  -which  it  was  revived.  In  the  first 
place  some  excellent  new  scenery  had 
tie.en  painted,  so  that  the  pictorial  dress 
of  the  work  had  freshness  and  interest 
for  the  eye.  In  the  second  place  the 
direction  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tos- 
canini, and  opera  lovers  well  know  that 
this  means  artistic  sincerity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  music. 

The  casual  observer  may  dismiss  lliis 
fact  with  the  remark  tliat  it  is  no  great 


came  a Chopin  group  that  included  the. 
composer’s  second  ballad,  opus  38;  a ma- 
zurka, opus  7,  No.  1;  two  etudes,  opus  2.3, 
No.  7,  and  opus  10,  No.  .’>.  and  a waltz,  opus 
42.  Other  numbers  were,  two  preludes,  one 
in  n minor.  No.  ’.M.  and  one  in  C sliarp 
minor.  No.  U>,  and  a fugue  in  C siiarp  minm  . 
No.  10,  by  Th.  Ottprstioem ; a lomauce. 
No.  0.  from  opus  24,  of  Sebelius.  No.  6,  from 
Piano  I'iece.s,"  opus  2.’),  Iiy  Binding;  a 
gavotte,  opus  111  (apres  opus  r28.  No.  :n, 
!by  (.'harninade,  . and  Liszt's  "Mephislo 
Waltz.’ 

In  a general  survey  of  .Mrs.  Zeisler's 
playing  it  can  be  said  that  it  had  never 
tiefore  here  reached  the  lieights  of  inspira- 
tion or  even  (lie  splendor  of  a truly  elevated 
performance  that  it  did  yesterday.  It  ivas 
not  by  any  means  -without  flaws;  there  were 
erratic  moments  in  which  the  symmetry 
of  phrasing  was  broken  and  there  was  an 
insufficient  repose  of  manner,  frequently  of 
marring  effect.  But  notwithstanding  these 
disturbances,  due  rather  to  mood  tlian  to 
any  technical  deficiency,  it  -was  very  fine 

Bplaying  and  really  some  of  the  best 
liere  during  the  present  season. 

In  ttie  Schumann  “Etudes  .Sympho- 
iiiques,"  Mrs.  Zeisler  showed  that  she  had 
her  own  Ideas,  and  rather  unconventional 
ones,  of  their  tempi.  In  the  first  one 
she  gave  the  impression  of  lagging  and 
again  of  unduly  accelerating  the  phrases 
but  tin’s  was  almost  forgotten  in  view  of 
the  supreme  understanding  she  showed 
both  of  their  diverse  characteristics  and 
of  their  eloquent  spirit  as  a whole.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  delightful  than  the 
clear,  aristocratic  coloring  she  gave  to  the 
Oliopin  mazurka,  and  it  greatly  pleased 
the  audience.  She  was  forced  to  repeat 
the  second  etude  but  as  it  happened  she 
had  played  it  less  well  than  the  first  one. 

,^fter  the  valse  there  was  much  appre- 
ciation shown  and  Mrs.  Zeisler  left  the 
stage  fairly  weighed!  down  with  flowers. 
Following  this  demonstration,  she  added 
another  Chopin  number  as  an  encore.  Mr. 
Otterstroem,  who  had  three  compositions 
in  the  list,  is  a Scandinavian,  who  lives  in 
' Chicago.  His  music  as  played  yesterday 
was  thoroughly  nuisicianly  in  interest 
as  well  as  wholly  dignified  in  spirit,  and  it 
was  (lUite  worthy  of  the  honor  of  a place 
in  Ihe  programme  of  Mrs.  Zeisler.  His 
second  prelude  was  e^ecially  liked. 


I Saturday'.s  Operas. 

I Donizetti’s  melodious  miniature  opera. 

I "Don  Pasquale.”  had  Hs  first  performance 

Uhis  season  at  Saturday’s  matinee,  with  the 
cast  consisting  of  Miss  Bori,  Pini-Oorsi, 
Scotti,  and  Macnez.  Mr.  Toscanini  being 
the  conductor.  Except  for  the  tenor,  the 
opera  had  an  excellent  performance. 


I CL  y.  VZ  lU  yz  VZD  v:  i o \ — , 1 1 

of  the  day  were  heard  at  the  Metropolitan  [jjjf  J^^^Yhe^ySath^'and  rulhoritfcff 
yesterday.  In  the  afternoon.  Geraldine 
Farrar  repeated  her  wonderfully  finished 


JdNT  RECITAL  PLEASES. 


has  a distinct  style  of  its  own  and  to  give 
it  vitality  in  the  theatre  of  to-day  the 
conventions  must  lie  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  observed,  the  delicacy  of  treat- 
ment respected,  the  simple  gayety  and 
rliythmic  point  ot  the  music  adequately 
published. 

When  file  opera  was  Ipst  given  at  the 
MfttropolitiiU  Mr.  Scotti  was  the  only 
singer  who  knew  the  style.  Yesterday 
I there  was  iinilv  of  purpose  and  method. 

„,„l  •■T.»nb.e„ser,”  : 

The  two  most  popular  opera  composers  essential.  Without  doubt  tlie  accom 


Mr. 

feat  to  conduct  “Don  Pasquale,”  hut  such  jMaenez  sang  with  pinched  tone,  uncertainty 
a conclusion  would  be  founded  upon 
error.  'I'lie  older  Italian  opera  bnffa 


fit 


ind  pathetic  Impersonation  ot  the  heroine 
ot  Puccini’s  "Madama  Butterfly.”  Rlccardd 
Martin  sang  the  part  of  Pinkerton  with| 
the  true  bel  canto  so  rare  on  the  stage, 
making  an  unsympathetic  part  interesting! 
by  his  impersonation,  while  Antonio  Scottii 
was,  as  always,  an  ideal  Sharpless.  Arturo 
Toscanini  made,  the  orchestral  score  elo-[ 
quent. 

the  evening  Alfred  Hertz  conducted 
[lUd-wig  G.  Hess,  Mrs.  Cecilea  genuinely  Wagnerian  performance  of  the; 
feeirens  and  Miss  Sara  Gorovitch  loft-heard  "Tannhauser.”  Olive  Fremstad 
L I Give  Concert,  j delighted  the  audience  as  Venus,  which  is 

|-  budwig  He.ss,  Mrs.  Gecile  BehrenJ  her  best  part;  Mme.  Destinn  sang  Ellza- 
I 'tjss  Sara  Guroviteli’  cellist,  with  th|  beth  beautifully;  Jacques  Urlus  was  a 
I jololst  Ensemble,  appeared  In  Joiiij  knightly  Tannhauser,  and  Carl  Braun  a 
I'  ljln  Aeolian  llall  yesterday  aftei|  royal  Landgraf.  ’Vast  audiences  attended 
111,  "y  ' I both  ot  yesterday’s  performances. 

I I BehTens  and  -Miss  Gurovlteh  first  ^ 
o Beethoven's  sonata  for  piano  and  | ^ 

"in  A major.  Miss  Gurovftch  was  In)  ^ ^ 

flnt  form  and  throughout  tho  three  I jr^  J,T-  * 

ents  she  maintained  a fine  tone  that  j J*  OUlt’iL  A IjTLt^  .1  ( 

ily  supported  by  her  technique.  At 
ano  Mrs.  Behrens  gave  an  exceed-  1 _ 

sympathetic  Interpretation  of  her  fourth  time  this  season,  Mr 

in  the  sonata.  The  two  won  ap-  Valter  Damrosch’s  English  opera.  *’Cy’ 
later  liy  tlieir  rendition  of  Ilubiii-  ’ano,”  was  sung  at  the  Metropolitan  Iasi 

HeL^‘«aug^twr'group.s  of  songs  In  '•”«  “Jentlcal  cast  of  prlnclpalf 

•.teri.stlc,  manner.  Tlie  latter  group  *-3  at  the  premlbre.  There  was  a sllgh 
b.v  Eugen  Halle,  were  partlciiiariy  jhange  among  the  singers  of  lesser  Im- 

, m a rare  strain  of  humor.  His  ’“■‘tance.  Mr.  PmH.orsI’s  small  rOIe  ol 
|1  ij  insembic  conelud.-d  tlie  programme-^®  Monk  being  sung  by  Mr.  Louis  Kreld- 
Pii, Brahms’  "An  die  llelmat"  and  two.er,  as  .Mr.  Pinl-Corsl  had  been  rehearsing 

i i-'hoven’s  songs.  -'"''V  "Don  Pasquale,"  which  will  have  itf 

g-  ' volumes  for  Mrs.  Behrens  Idea  ot' 

I,  V,  ff*r  tlio  audience  never  seemed  to^^*b  performance  this  season  at  to-day  i 

matinee. 

Mme.  Alda  sang  Roxane  very  well  anc 
looked  her  best.  Mr.  Amato  In  the  tltlf 
fdle  sang  and  acted  with  unflagging  spirit, 
tnd  Mr.  Martin  was  ncceptable  In  the 
sentimental  part  of  Christian.  Messrs. 


^ _ .of 

Mr.  Toscanini. 

Miss  Bori  was  the  Xoriva  . and  in  this 
role  she  achieved  tne  largest  measure 
of  success  -which  has  fallen  to  her  lot 


[of  pitch,  and  a tremolo.  He  does  not 
Into  the  Metropolitan  frame. 

Mr,  Pint-Corsi  is  the  typical  Italian 
"buffo”  singer,  with  go-od  rouHne,  a coiui- 
|cal  personality,  and  a voice  which  grows 
[beautifully  less  as  seasons  come  and  go. 
[Once  in  a w’hile  he  surprises  one  by  really 
singing  a phrase,  but  usually  he  trans- 
forms everything  into  a sort  of  recita- 
tive. His  woes,  especially  when  he  wept 
Iccpiously  into  a very  large  handkerchief, 
lamused  the  audience. 

Mr.  Scotti  makes  a merry,  handsome,  and 
amusing  picture  of  Dr.  Malatesta,  and  he 
sings  the  difficult  music  with  much  art, 
even  when  his  voice  lacks  in  sonority.  The 
scene  between  him  and  Miss  Bori,  when  he 


hifice  she  became  a m«™her  of  the  com- 1 

pany.  She  sang  the  music  with  brilliancy  ; explains  nis  pmns  m play  tne  huge  piac 


of  style,  with  understanding  and  with 
communicative  temperament.  She  acted 
Xorina  with  infectious  glee,  with  a nice 
sense  of  humorand  with-artistic judgment . 

Her  voice  sounded  well  in  most  of  her 
music  a.nd  her  colorature  had  fluency. 
There  are  radical  defects  in  her  emission 
of  tone,  and  t hese  often  militate  against 
the  beauty  of  certain  phrases,  but  such 
faults  are  so  common  among  opera  sing- 
ers that  most  ears  are  de.af  to  them  from 


tical  joke  on  Don  Pasquale,  was  excellent 
comedy  for  both. 

Miss  Bori  is  altogether  delightful  as  the 
pretty  Norina.  and  she  sings  the  part  ex- 
ceedingly well.  She  acts  it  with  much 
grace,  vivacity,  and  humor,  and  her  many 
admirers  were  evidently  delighted  with 
an  opportunity  to  see  her  in  a new  rSle 
which  suits  her  so  well.  Her  repertoire 
has  been  far  too  limited  this  winter,  but 


Cyrano^^  Sung 


long  custom. 

Mr.  Macnez  sang  Krneslo  respectably 
and  kept  his  place  well  in  the  general  the  deadly  monotony  of  always  seeing  and 
picture.  Mr.  Scotti,  as  Dr.  Malaslesta,  ' bearing  the  same  people  in  the  same  parts 
an^A™® Pini-(Sr^^^  | extends  to  all  the  other  artists  at  the  opera 

gi/a/c  the  amusing  old  victim  he  ought  to  ih/ouse,  so  she  is  not  the  only  sufferer, 
be.  On  the  whole,  the  revival  was  most  ! --  - ■ 

commendable,  and  the  only  regret  is  that 
it  comes  so  late  in  the  season  as  to  pre- 
clude many  repetitions  of  a charming 
work. 

/ MRS.  ZEISLER'S  RECITAL. 


,.-,^1  constantly  d'  m.inled  cni  oree. 


jBei*  I’lnylnR'  as  Bi’flliaiit  ami  as  Er- 
ratic as  tisnal. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Bloonifield-Zcisler  gave  a 
pianoforte  recital  yesterday  afternoon  ai 
.'Folian  Hall,  Tills  reciial  may  lie  i-alled 
Mrs.  Zeisler’s  annual  appearance,  as  she  has 
not  played  liere  more  t.lian  once  in  recital 
during  Hie  musical  season  for  some  years 
past,  nor  liad  she  been  licard  liere  belore 
during  Hie  one  .iust  closing.  This  fact  is 
one  lo  lie  regretted,  as  she  is  an  artist  of 
brilliant  gifts  and  one  wlio  lirings  a inusical 
message  of  value  lo  till  interested  in  lier 
special  field  of  ini orprelative  arl,  as  well 
as  (o  miisi<’  lover.s  iq  generai. 

'I'iie  list  of  comiiosil  ions  slie  cliose  l o ofler 
yesi  erduy  was  neitiier  long,  nor  was  il  very 
arduous  in  its  lironder  demands  ol  tier- 
forma  nee.  if  comiiared  wiHi  Hie  problems 
Hull  are  set  lorih  by  so-called  "classic 
music. 

The  .■hicl'  nml  first  nunilier  wiis  Hclm- 


/ 


No  doubt  many  listeners  were  surprised 
by  new  beauties  which  they  had  before 
failed  to  discover  in  Donizetti’s  score,  but 
Mr.  Toscanini’s  presence  explains  the  mat 
ter.  He  made  every  facet  shine,  gave  value 
to  the  beautiful  moments,  and  discreetly 
covered  the  less  interesting  ones.  A few 
almost  dramatic  touches  crept  in,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  music,  and  the  lighter 
numbers  were  handled  with  an  elegance 
and  suppleness  of  tempo  which  made  one 
long  to  hear  him  conduct  one  ot  Johann 
Strauss’s  masterworks.  A.fler  the  overture  ij 
there  was  a real  outburst  of  applause.  Mr.  jj 
Toscanini’s  admirers  often  regret  that  the  ij  ; 
general  public  does  not  seem  to  appreciate  j.  ; 
him  and  applaud  him  as  it  should.  I; 

Owing  to  the  indisposition  of  Mr,  Hin-  ’I 
Shaw,  the  part  of  the  Herald,  at  the  ’'Loh-  'V 
engrln”  performance  on  Saturday  night,  was  'j 
taken  by  Mr.  Buers,  while  Mr.  Goritz.  best  J'j 
of  nil  Telramunds.  was  telephoned  for  to  ilT, 
take  the  part  that  Mr.  Buers  was  to  have  3 
sung.  Mme.  Fremstad  is  not  equal  to  tlie,',  ' 
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r'lsa.  whTcTT  ;=  io6" HT^TTTof  lipT-,' 
«rd  on  this  oocaslon  she  seemed,  rnore-l 
over,  'vearied  by  the  season  s hard  work:| 
but  apart  from  this  the  performance  of 
Wagner's  opera  was  admirable,  the  chorus- 
es and  the  orchestra,  under  Mr.  Hertz,  be- 
ing particularly  good. 

Bloomttt'ld  Zeislcr. 

In  reviewing  the  inii'ortant  events  of  a 
busy  season  the  musital  editor  of  this 
journal  cannot  recall  any  performance  more 
inspired,  thrilling,  magnificent  than  Fannie 
Bloomfield  Zeisler’s  pla>Tng  of  blszf s “Me- 
phlsto  Waltz”  at  .■\eolian  Hall  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  Amy  Fay.  who  was  a pupil  of 
Liszt  and  wrote  a book,  largely  about  him. 
thinks  this  waltz  the  moat  difficult  of  all 
the  many  difficult  pieces  Liszt  wrote;  yet  all 
these  difficulties  vanished  under  Mrs.  Zeis- 
ler’s nimble  fingers  like  snow'  in  the  April 
No  one  even  thought  of  them ; the 


i .cii-  nuluriilncss  timt  pen'  i most  in-i 
.g;  "tiutins  in  these  days,  when  con i pose r.s 
of  far  le;  >■  uMIit.v-  nttenuA  I'arnassu.s  with, 
ilielr  huttcrlly  wings. 

I lf  the  piing.s  .sung  .ve.sterdav  there  was' 
unu.sual  fil  ling  ar.d  pathos  in  “Ueberall' 
Xur  Du.”  to  the  iiocm  of  Schulte,  und  in: 
“'Phe  c'rossroads.”  to  tic  noent  b.v  .Mar-; 
cuerito  Mcrutglon.  n dainty  huluor  that 
ii-  spirit  might  have  coim'  from  the  .F.ng-| 
lish  ni'ad'jws  aliout  Stratford-on-Avon  in 
Ve  in  Unc  wUP-  .\pril-Ttdc,”  ami 
111)''  powp]-  1)1  "'Po  llor.se!  'Po  ilni’sel”  ' 
The  .songs  wi-rc  sympa Uiotica lli'  sung  hy 
.Vi'thitr  I’hillips  and  Miss  Llizfibeth  del 
Caul,  nith  the  composer  a.s.si.sting  at  the 
piano,  It.  TO,  r.'irklnirst  at  the  organ  and  I 
rdo  C'Os.sweiler  ’cellist.  The  audience  i 
v,  .i.<  of  good  size  and  of  discriniin;ilion  of 
L.islc,  and  it  lo.sl  no  opportunity  of  show- 
ing .\li-.  Stephens  that  it  appreciated  liiin. 
.Ml  . Steiihens  is  a wehmme  addition  to  the 
band  of  American  writcr.s  of  songs. 


' WARD  STEPHENS'S  CONCERT. 
• t <il  I ^ — 

(Jlve.s'n  Henrinjr  of  Ills  Ov 


livii  SoiiKs 


attention  of  the  audience  was  riveted  on 
the  wonderful  expression  with  which  she 
infused  this  diabolical  dance  piece;  you; 
might  have  heard  a pin  drop — everybody; 
was  breathless  with  delight.  Paderewsklj 
( ould  not  have  given  a more  poignant  piin-j 
gtney  to  the  rhythms,  evoked  a more  beau-j 
tiful  tone  from  the  instrument,  or  brought 
cut  more  entrancingly  the  melody  of  this, 
waltz,  of  which  .lames  Huneker  has  well| 
said  that  it  contains  one  of  the  most  volup- 
tuous episodes  outside  of  the  “Tristan” 
score.  The  Chicago  pianist's  performance 
of  it  reminded  one  of  Liszt's  own  as  de- 
scribed by  Hans  Christian  Andersen  (it  is 
cited  in  Huneker’s  Life  of  Liszt,  pp.  230- 
232).  'When  Arthur  Friedheim  played  the 
great  Liszt  sonata  here  it  was  suggested  in 
this  journal  that  he  ought  to  devote  all 
his  life  to  going  about  the  country  enchant- 
ing audiences  with  that  work.  The  same 
advice,  might  be  given  to  Mrs.  Zeisler  ■with 
regard  to  the  "Mephisto  Waltz.” 

While  this  was  the  climax  of  her  recital 
the  rest  of  the  programme  was  anything 
but  Quli.  To  be  sure,  the  first  half  of  Schu- 
mann’s Etudes  Symphoniques  was  not  par- 
ticularly interesting,  but  that  was  largely 
the  composer's  fault.  Of  the  Chopin  pieces 
on  the  programme,  not  all  were  equally  well  i 
played.  The  pianist  did  not  do  justice 
to  the  etude  opus  25,  No.  7.  but  she  en- 
chanted every  one  with  others  of  the  Chopin  i 
etudes,  and  her  playing  of  the  mazurka 
opus  7,  No.  1.  had  the  real  Polish  freedom 
of  movement.  The  ('hi -ago  composer  Otter- 
slroem  contributed  three  pieces,  one  of 
which,  a prelude  in  C sharp  minor.  No. 
10,  had  a quaint,  exotic  charm  of  rhythm 
and  intervals,  while  his  Fugue  in  C sharp 
minor  proved  to  be  as  effective  as  it  is 
difficult — a sort  of  }uga  del  dinvolo.  There 
were  also  pieces  by  Sibelius,  Sinding,  and 
Chaniinade.  and  then  a series  of  encores, 
including  a Mendelssohn  song  w ithout  words, 
the  dainty  Poldoni  valse  which  Mrs.  Zeisler 
has  made  popular.  and  Rubinstein's 
glorious  Staccato  Etude,  in  which  the  pian- 
ist rose  to  the  same  heights  as  in  the 
‘■Mephisto  Waltz.'' 


at  the  I.Ittle  Theatre. 


STEPHENS  MAKES  DEBUT 

Young  Composer's  Little  The- 
atre Recital  a Success. 


or 


I t 


.■>  song  recital  of  somewhat  nmisual 
'•li.'ti'ai-'ti'r  occurred  yesterday  afternoon  iri; 
Urn  J.ittle  Theatre,  when  Ward  Stephens. 
.I’ouug  and  praTtically  unknown  com- 
"Oser.  gave:  an  uftenioon  devoted  entirely 
to  hl.s  own  compositions. 

Such  attempts  are  too  often  productite 
of  anything  but  joy  among  th'-  crliical 
fratoniity  who  are  summoned  to  attend. 
.\ii  unknown  coniposer.  with  a Htlle  money 
-w  influential  friends,  can  a.lway.s 
hall  ami  from  the  highways  and 
iiyway.-  invite  th'-  unsuspecting  to  hishan- 
::iiet.  T-et  us  hasten  to  add  that  Mr. 
.-Tephens's  n-cital  was  not  one  of  these. 

The  programme  yesterday  was  devoted 
10  songs  in  tlirce  language.s— German, 
i'-rciich  and  English  — showing  -Mr-. 
SI' phen.s's  eclectic  taste,  a taste  which  he, 
tnnd';  a talent  r.v  writing  his  music  in 
varying  style.s.  Tn  the  German  songs  there 
yv'ere  inciiiories  of  Schiihert  and  Schu- 
I'Kiiin,  in  the  I'reueh  of  ilas.senet.  witii  a' 
hint  or  two  of  the  more  mod':-™  musicians. 
..ii'l  in  th"  English  of  I’urcell.  ' 

Vet  it  woiil'l  ill'  unfair  to  charge  the 
.voU'.g  comiioser  with  plagiarism.  Ho 
simjily  W'.'de  in  the  aeeepted  idioms  of  ills 
sunjovts,  in  f simple,  .iilraightrorward,  per- 
fi'Ctly  natni'al  nuinner  and  w'itli  not  a littk' 
inclodie  fancy  and  inviition.  He  rii'l. 
iiiil  strive  to  l;e  original  at  all  costs,  hut, 
-aid  what  lie  h.id  to  say  in  the  way  that! 
was  mo.St  natnra!  to  say  it.  and  as  a re-. 
Milt,  if  there  v.f  I'O  no  gv-at  imaginati''C 
nights,  th'’’'  •'as  til- oiiglioiit  .an  admi- 


Iri  the  liittle  Theatre  yesterday  after- 
noon a small  audience  of  well  disposed 
persons  listened  with  attention  and  sym- 
pathy to  a concert  of  songs  composed  by 
Ward  .Stephens.  The  composer  gave  this 
entertainment  for  the  express  purpose  of 
securing  hearers  for  these  songs.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  he  has  fougiit  for 
a hearing  and  lias  found  the  fighting  t'ery 
hard.  Those  who  listened  to  his  songs 
yesterday  afternoon  must  have  wondered 
why  the  composer  liad  to  battle  against 
opposition  in  order  to  obtain  this  iieai  ing 
and  to  meet  with  so  little  success  that  he 
was  driven  to  the  doubtful  expedient  of 
giving  a concert  of  his  qwn  works. 

This  composer's  songs  should  have  a mar- 
ket value  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  typical 
product  of  the  American  songsmith.  They 
have  some  of  the  salient  charactei  istics 
of  the  native  lyric  and  some  which  the 
majority  of  our  home  made  songs  have 
not.  Among  these  latter  may  be  men- 
tioned a frank  use  of  melodic  idioms  com- 
mon to  the  language  of  the  vocal  music 
and  almost  invariably  shunned  by  the 
weakininded  American  composer  who  has 
nothing  to  put  into  their  places. 

By  the  use  of  these  common  properties 
and  the  addition  of  a few  fluent  and  grace- 
ful phrases  of  his  own  Mr.  Stephens  con- 
structs songs  which  liave  first  of  all  tune- 
fulne.ss  to  commend  them  to  the  attention 
f singers,  and  let  us  add  that  the  tune- 
fulness is  distinctly  vocal.  These  songs 
are  singable  and  with  almost  all  of  those, 
heard  by  The  Sun’s  hearer  yesterday  any 
good  singer  could  liave  a success. 

In  the  second  place  Mr.  Stephens  has  a 
nice  sense  of  propriety  and  fitness.  He 
composes  text  with  understanding  ^ and 
with  sentiment.  There  is  no  straining 
after  strange  effects,  no  violation  of  the 
poetry  for  the  sake  of  sensation,  no  fail- 
ure to  consult  the  feeling  of  the  verse 
before  covering  a staff  with  notes,  no 
attempt  to  hunt  details  to  destruction. 

Such  songs  as  "An  die  Natur,”  “Schmerz 
der  Trennung.”  "Mein  Hertz  ist  am 
Rheine,”  ’’Dans  les  Dunes.”  the  “Chanson 
de  Fortunio"  and  "E’Heure  des  Reves” 
are  excellently  written.  They  are  melo- 
dious. expressive  and  sensible  songs.  The 
one  quarrel  that  any  one  can  fairly  have 
with  Mr.  Stephens  is  that  he  is  altogether 
too  adaptable. 

He  seems  to  have  set  out  with  the 
object  of  demonstrating  that  he  could 
write  German  songs  as  well  as  the  Ger- 
mans and  in  their  own  style,  French  songs 
as  well  as  the  Frenchmen  and  just  like 
them.  It  would  have  been  much  wiser  to 
determine  to  compose  songs  just  like 
Ward  Stephens  and  utterly  unlike  any  one 
else. 

The  singers  who  interpreted  the  lyrics 
were  Arthur  Philips,  barytone,  and  Eliza- 
beth dc  Cant,  soprano.  Mr.  Stephens  pre- 
sided at  flie  piano  and  in  certain  numbers 
the.  aid  of  H.  E.  Parkhurst,  organist,  and 
TTdo  Gossweiler,  ’cellist,  was  required. 


the  sense,  r'urtherfnore;  ?nai  he  writes 
frankly  and  unaffectedly.  His  songs 
are  a natural  expression;  lie  has  not 
sought  to  imitate  the  manner  or  tho 
mannerisms  that  arc  in  vogue  in  vanous 
musical  circles,  and  is  not  afraid  to  be 
direct  and  straightforward. 

The  twenty  songs  that  made  up  the 
programme  yesterday  are  settings  Oi 
German,  I-'rench.  and  F.nglish  words. 
Some  of  Mr.  Ward-Stephens’s  German 
songs  are  influenced  hv  the  style  of 
German  composers,  as  Schumann;  and 
there  is  not  lacking  the  voice  of  cer- 
tain Frenclimcn— not  of  the  latest 
school— in  sDme  of  his  French  songs. 
I’l'hcre  i.s,  nevertheless,  true  personal 
ntteranei:  in  most  of  them,  and  an 

abundant  knowledge  of  tlie  adaptation 
of  means  to  tho  ends  souglit,  a true  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit  of  the  verse, 
whether  in  those  in  whicli  there  is  sug- 
gestion of  the.  folk  song  spirit,  or  tlie 
moi  e elaborate  ” thorough-composed 
songs.  An  admirable  example  of  the 
German  .spirit  is  "My  Heart’s  on  the 
Rhino  ” to  tiic  poem  by  Wolfgang  Miil- 
Icr;  tlierc  are  many  worse  French  songs 
than  the  .setting  of  Alfred  do  Musset's 
■'  Song  of  Fortunio."  and  .tlie  niooil^  yf 
Paul  Verlaine’s  "Hour  of  Dreams”  is 
truly  presented  In  Mr.  Ward-Stephens  s 
music,  even  tliough  he  has  not  resorted 
to  recondite  siibleties  that  arc  siiptiosed 
to  he  specially  representative  in  music  | 
of  Verlaine's  poetic  traits. 

Several  of  tliesc  songs  present  iiumer-  ; 
oils  difficulties  which  vvere  not  alwa>  s i 
entirely  overc  mic  by  the  singers;  yet; 
they  clearly  entered  with  devotion  and  | 
enthusiasm  upon  their  task,  and  their 
performances  were  in  many  ways  excel- 
lent; Mr.  Ward-Stephens  piayo.l  the  ac- 
companiments very  well,  indeed. 


;ign  laTguages  which  T^ave  been 
from  the  stage  of  the  vast  insUWtlon 
Exeellenl  as  the  polyglot  system  of  th. 
Metropolitan  is.  however,  it  cannot  h. 
made  universal  in  its  application,  toi 
some  day  it  may  he  found  that  here  a.i 
admirable  operas  which  are  neither  Ital 
fan  nor  (Jerman  nm'  >^''ench  nor  eve. 
Russian  We  liave  heard  one  which  can,' 
n-om  Bohemia,  and  it  is  not  impossibU 
that  Poland  and  at  least  one  o the  allies 
Balkan  slates.  Servia,  for  instance,  ma; 

» nniritautoi's  Then,  perhaps,  I 
oeconiP  roiuiiuuiui 

will  he  well,  as  it  might  ha\  .■  been  r 
t iis  case,  to  u-se  good  strong  I'-nghs , 
nstead  of  melUtluous  Italian  for  m.,sica|»  , 
"^euts  which  exemplify  the  principle  ; ^ 

to  which  Wagner  was  devoted-strengtl  ^ 
° fore- beauty,  truth  before  co:,vent  oi. 

'Tie  opera  had  its  third  HPresentatki . * 
pjlt  night,  and  has  been  set  down  lor 
"fnal  performance  on  tbe  last  ingiP  of  tlp,|^ 
.icason-that  is.  Satnvda>  nUhl  “ " 

week.  fine  audience  Iniaid  it  and  fo 


.j;  ■' 

.'fVee 

an^ayv 

,-t^  anc 


i;  witb  obvious  interest  par 


rested  genuine  cntliu.slasm.  especiini,;  i ^ 
after  the  scene  of  Uie  acclamation,  wliic.1 
ends  the  first  act.  It  is  very  likely  Hit  [, 

of  the  music  was  more  lei  ’.' 


Wagner  Concert  at  Metropolitan. 

Alfred  Hertz  conducted  the  annual 
concoct  devoted  to  tVagner  music  at  the’ 


ihe  power  of  vne  n.us.v 
than  understood,  but  this  is  wiia.  w;um  ^ 
he  expected  of  so  strange  a piece  of  i-fe;  .-x,. 
ing.  the  essence  of  whi.-h  is  folI-"iM 
There  are  many  minutes  at  a n.."-  ^ , 

wliicli  tlie  music  sounds  as  if  n',idr  ■ 
wholly  of  phrases  of  folk  melody,  t 
vrlien  original  melody  enters  it  is  ■'■b  i 

' ‘"--I ■■  folksor. 


always  in  the  manner  of  Slavic 


Aletropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening.  | 


Johanna  Gadski  and  Janues  I’rlus  were 
the  soloists  and  the  audience  was  very 
lar.ge.  The  programme  included  the 
prelude  to  “Lohengrin.’'  tlie  prelude  to 
“ Die  Meistersinger,"  the  introduction 
to  Act  HI.  of  “ Die  Jteistersinger,’  the 
duet  and  Rhine  Journey  from  tlie  pro- 
logue of  “ Gdtterdanierung,”  the  duet 
from  Act  I.  of  Die  Walkiirc,  and  the 
I'l-elude  and  Liebestod  from  ” 'i’ristan 
und  Isolde."  P 

\fa. 


Misses  Waish  and  Gugier  Hear 
Ethel  Walsh,  an  Irish  ballad  singer, 
and  Gertrude  Guglor,  contralto,  gave  a 
joint  concert  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  sudden  indisposition  of 
Miss  Walsli  made  a substitution  seem 


if  not  in  the  voices  then  in  the  oi'iH.m 
Tlie  fundamental  principle  of  that  ires 
ment  is  reiteration,  persistent,  ob^Zir: 
reiteration,  which,  singularly  enouf:, 
does  not  become  monotonous,  but  f 
acquires  a fascination  which  is  all  Inn', 
resistible.  'Boris  Godounow"  is  a mol 
,„enl  to  the  tremtudous  genius  for  <1 
matic  expression  i-ossessed  '’V  Us  cc 

H.  k..  I 


L'liiiyii  n' 
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in.i&cr 
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Modest  Moussorgsky’a  opera  "Boris 


Godounov”  was  performed  at  the  Met- 


ropolitan Opera  House  last  evening  for  i 


Miss  Walsli  made  a suDSUtucion  seem  ^ 

imminent  for  a while,  and  Master  Rob-; the  third  time.  It  served  to  open  the 


ert  Spokany,  a juvenile  violinist,  was 
announced.  However,  Miss  W alsh  was 
able  to  appear  and  Master  Spokany  ap- 
peared also.  Mi.ss  Walsh  and  Miss 
Gugier  sang  several  duets  and  each 
sang  groups  of  songs.  Many  of  Miss 
Walsh's  selections  were  in. English,  but 
most  of  Miss  Gugler's  were  in.  German. 
Louise  Lieberman  played  the  accompa- 
niments. 


Two  Gifted  Singers  , 

^ _ give  serious  consideration  to  i 

TTpCJmH  'in  nPP.lt.a,  quite  out  of  the  familiar  style. 


twenty-second  week  of  the  season  and  i 
also  to  acciuaint  a Monday  evening  au- 
dience with  the  character  of  the  opera. 
The  audience  was  one  of  the  character- 
istic Monday  kind,  and  its  approval  of 
the  tvork  was  shown  in  no  uncertain 
manner.  This  is  a matter  for  felicita- 
tion, for  it  betokens  a willingness  on  thi 
part  of  the  public  to  forego  some  of  th( 
simpler  delights  of  the.  opera  house  ant 
serious  consideration  to  a worl 


M 


iss  'E'thel 


_i4xs_ 


jas  to  the  permanent  hold  of  the  open 
Walsh  and  Miss  Gertrude  public  favor,  but  speculation  mns 


Gugier  at  Aeolian  Hall.  :be.  futile.  The  Russianism  of  the  scor 

1 ' the  personages,  the  incidents,  the  pic 
Two  gifted  young  women — Ethel  , 

Walsh,  soprano,  and  Gertrude  Gugier, 


contralto — gave  a musical  afternoon 
at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday.  Their 
friends  turned  out  in  numbers  and 
were  most  appreciative  of  the  efforts 
of  the  musicians. 

The  duet,  ‘‘Quis  est  Homo,”  from 
Rossini’s  "Stabat  Mater.”  began  the 
recital,  and  in  marked  contrast  the 
"Flower”  duet  from  Puccini’s  “Ma- 
dama  Butterfly,”  was  the  closing  num- 


tures and  the  music  is  strongly  marke- 
and  it  brings  'to  the  stage  of  the  Met 
ropolitan  an  atmosphere  of  strange 
ness.  The  difference  between  "Bori 
Godounov”  and  all  the  other  operas  ii 
the  Metropolitan  repertoire  may  ac 
count  for  some  of  ,the  present  interes 
in  it.  Those  who  are  properly  oppo.se 
to  the  absorption  of  all  glory  by  slngei' 
will  hope  that  this  difference  wiVi  creat 
a lasting  interest  in  the  worlt. 

The  performances  of  the  opera  hav 


g sat 
I'l  refi 


’ ciosin&  i 

■her  kiss  Walsh,  who  is  a pleasingl  brought  much  credit  to  the  Metropohta 
and  promising  soprano,  sang  'songs  Opera  House  and  to  the  manageraei 
by  Cadman,  Gundlach  and  Salter,  as  of  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza.  It  is  a curiot 
well  as  operatic  arias  by  Verdi  and  fa,ct  too  that  for  once  a chorus  mast* 
Mascagni.  has  been  brought  conspicuously  to  m 

Miss  Gugier,  who  possesses  a con-  chorus  is  a star  of  the  ca 

tralto  voice  and  Giulio  Setti,  who  trained  the  cho 

"R‘ieri^Ad"s%\lrbeI-tandtrot^  won  much  well  deservi 


WARD-STEPHENS’S  SONGS. 


bers  by  Haendel  and  Liszt. 


[ I 4 


Recital  by  an  American  Composer 
of  His  Own  Works. 

There  hardly  seems  to  be  a good  rea- 
■ son  why  Mr.  Ward-Stephens,  an  Amcri- ; 

! can  composer,  should  have  to  ” fight  for 
i a chance  to  be  heard,”  as  he  says  is  the 
I case.  He  is  a composer  of  songs,  and 
; gave  a recital  of  his  own  compositions 
' yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Little 
' Theatre.  Mr.  Arthur  Philips,  baritone, 

I and  Miss  Elizabeth  de  Cant,  soprano, 
‘sang  the  songs,  and  Mr.  Ward-Stephens 
played  the  accompaniments  on  the 
piano,  with  the  assistance  of  H.  E.  Park- 
hurst  and  Udo  Gossweiler  in  certain 
obbligatos  on  the  organ  and  violoncello, 
respectively. 

’ Mr.  Ward-Stephens  is  certainly  as 
good  a song  composer  as  some  whose 
, songs  are  sung  without  any  great 
: struggle,  so  far  as  is  known,  on  the 
' part  of  tlieir  composers,  and  is  better 
than  a good  many  others.  Ho  is  not  a 
genius,  and  he  has  not  the  absolute 
originality  that  only  genius  possesses; 
but  no  need  of  expecting  that.  He  is  a 
genuine  musician  who  has  ideas  of  his 
own  and  .something  to  say;  and  he.  has 
in  an  unusual  degree  the  skill  and  .rain- 
ing to  write  musically.  aiTistlcail:. , ef- 
fectivelv.  He  is  a genuine  musician  m 


TH[  RUSSIAN  OPERA 


praise.  Mr.  Toscanini  has  come  in  f< 
his  s^arc,  but  praises  of  the  di 
tinguished  conductor  are  familiar.  M 
Didur,  who  has  the  title  role,  is  tl 
other  star  of  the  performance,  and 
.bass  star  is  a novelty. 
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Third  Performance  of 
Godounow.” 


ik 


Boris 


With  all  its 
with  all  its 


it  would  be  comforting  and  cncouiag* 
ing  to  sincere  lovers  of  dramatic  music 
after  this  fitful  operatic  season  is  over  it 
they  could  believe  that  s 

■Boris  Godoim-iw”  had  mane  so 
an  impression  upon  ^ it 

management  would  feel  ® 

a permanent  place  in  tlie  repertoH  of  t.ic 
Meti'OpoUtan  Opera  House.  ' ■* 
patchiness  of  construction, 
want  of  coherent  development 
with  all  its  musical  .i'.,, 

ness  and  strangeness,  it  is  a ical 

document  of  extraordinai ' \n  | ^ 
singularly  gripping  piece  of  music 

matic  workmanship.  „ower- 

It  i.s  possible  to  imagine  a moie  P<'  _ 

ful  representation  than  it  is  ■ 

,o,e  il,  some  particulars,  but  ui  g oH 
likelihood  some  of  the  p.nver 
i „e  secured  hy  the 

;:::'th^i::d^br'::nro;the  throe  fo.-- 


toHear'^Aida]t 

rofoays  me  oox  ofKce  had  been 
sieged  for  tickets-  for  last  niglu  s -'P'  , 
performance  of  ”.\Ida”  at  the  Metro 
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tan.  .with  the  result  that  when  the  cui 


rose  there  was  a ”dapaclt>  audio 

'despite  the  faiefthat  the  performance  4 

It  ™ 


outside  the  regular  subscription  ^ 

an  enthusiastic  performance  and  at  ' 
thu.siastio  audience,  the  big  anas  • g. 
applauded,  and  the  principaks  callei  ^ 
fore  the  curtain  many  times.  f 

M>-  Caruso,  as  Radames,  was  in  JU 
voice  and  no  end  of  ''Olumn  of  ^ 
addition  he  -was  in  the  gir 

Ing  his  curtain  calls  with 
happv  schoolboy  on  a ’Ohd.L  ■ 
Gadski  filled  the  t'tle  r„  e for 
time  this  season,  and  she  ^ . 

e-spei'lally  the  N'Ue  Scene  u"'’; 
Homer  was  a dramatic 
Amato,  as  Amona-siv.  was  imprcSBg 
vocally-  and  histrioniiviHy  ' 

Segurola  and  Rossi  filled  ctht^ 
Importance  and  Mr.  1 olaooo  i 
spirited  performance 


>j;  KI\1EISEL_QUARTET 
-iij  by  Beethoven,  Dvoral 
j and  Schubert 

Quartet  'ended  its  twenty 
- I'Ou  in  Xcw  York  with  a concer 
- llall  last  night.  P'or  the  tern- 
jly'’  -ivetaking  Mr.  Kneisel  had  ar- 
i programme  which  wa.s  a mas 
of  construction,  and  showed  how 


is  Lt^.aal(l,  the  most  poetic  composer  that 
fver  nved-!e  musMen  li  plus  poets  que 

jnmais.  And  to  think  that  he  -rote  dow^ 
such  things  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  wit 
which  others  write  letters  to  friends. 

in  the  final  allegretto  Mr.  Kneisel.  a born 
iViennese,  and  his  companions  took  their 
‘audience  bodily  into  the  Austrian  capital 
with  Us  love  of  gayety  and  freedom  from 
Til  restraint.  Altogether,  this  final  concert 


was  a big  success-an  ou  m'ofr  which  will 


he  knows  how  fo  reconcile  the  

nd  likings  of  his  audience  ^ aT  ,°h7se  who  heard  it  look  forward 

.;^esi  claims  of  art.  He  began  with  the  twenty-second 

n's  ciuartei  in  A minor,  Op.  lA,  ,to  Ao^  e ^ Kneisel  Quartet 


■jiis  hearers  into  the  holy  of  holies 
Convalescent's  Hymn  of  Thanks- 

iii  the  liVdian  mode,  which  was 
poser's  grateful  offering  to  the 
ter  his  recovery  from  an  illness 
|ad  interrupted  bis  work  on  the 
ion  undertaken  for  Prince  Galit- 
flnal  iiioveiiient  of  the  quartet 
irticularly  timely  interest  in  View 
act  that  its  theme  was  originally 
for  tile  finale  of  the  Xinth 
. which  is  .iust  now  occupying 
sliare  of  tVie  attention  of  serious 
vers.  3 . 

'ovely  duty  performed,  with  his 
oils,  Helz  and  Svecenski.  he  pi'O- 
period  of  ingenuous  refreshment 
vorak's  exquisite  terzetto  in  C. 
|!ling'  in  the  aid  of  Heo  Schulz,  he 
the  evening's  delights  to  a con- 
jvith  Schubert's  quintet,  also  in  C. 
taking  His  listeners  now  on  an 
deep  into  the  fairyland  of  ro- 
)nd  letting  them  pause  for  a space 
liiinting  horns  ceased  echoing 
gitlic  charmed  wood,  in  the  chapel 
le  pious  orgie.s  of 
ith  the  daintiest 
ii^tto  finnle.s.  -\nd  so  to  the  end.  In 
from  the  mo- 
regretted  con- 
r|tliere  was  uplift  and  refreshment 
jlnisense.s  and  the  spirit.  A wonder- 
ci't.  and  tho  music  all  so  wonder- 
yed  that  the  doubts  and  perplexi- 
rcrl  up  by  a long  list  of  confused 
nL  ill  opera  liouse  and  concert  room 
feolved  into  perfect  concords  and 
contentment.  The  enjoyment  of 
’lencc  seemed  to  be  so  keen  that  it 
jarcely  brook  noisy  demon.stratioii. 

H.  H.  K. 


Ycjtho  charmed  wooc 
f-  jiev  li.stcned  to  the 
J Then  off  again  wi 
]e;^tto  finnle.s.  -\nd  S( 

fasiire  of  the  music, 
hegiiinin.g  till  llie  r 


Xew  York  season 
will  open. 

“Aida”  Again. 

Verdi's  masterwork  had  its  fifth  per- 
formance last  night  at  the  Metropolitam 
and  although  there  was  no  subscription  to 
help  out,  the  house  was  crowded.  Caruso 
was  the  Rhadames.  which  is 
best  and  noblest  part,  and  Mme.  Gadski 
sang  the  part  of  ".Aida''  with  a voice  wh  ch 
combined  beauty  and  passion-a  voice  the 
pianissimo  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  en 
chanting  things  now  to  be  heard  on  th 
joperatic  stage. 


Mr.  K reidler 
Sings  in  Opera 
at  Short  Notice 


Without  Rehearsal  He  .Appears 
“Die  Meistersinger” — ^Society  in 
.the  Audience. 


in 


Richard  Wagner's  classic  comic  opera 
Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnherg  ’ was  re- 
peated last  night  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  before  a large  audience  that  gave 
iunmistakable  evidence  of  its  pleasure  by 
the  many  curtain  calls  for  the  stars  after 
each  of  the  three  acts. 

Less  than  two  hours  before  the  perforra- 
ince  began  the  Jletropolltan's  general 
it  . • .U  ,,  • manager  Mr.  aatti-Ca,sazza..  received 

Mr,  William  Hinshaw.  who 


The  part  of  Nedda  in  the  Leonco- 
vallo  opera  offers  considerable  oppor- 
tunities to  the  Impersonator.  Miss 
Nielsen  gave  a realistic  and  convinc- 
ing performance,  from  a dramatic 
viewpoint,  and  sang  the  briUiant,  col- 
orful music  with  charm  and  power. 

,HEIl  “BIRD  SONG”  ATTRACTIVE. 

Especially  attractive  was  her  work 
in  the  somewhat  florid  "Bird  Song"  in 
the  first  act.  and  her  share  in  tiie  love 
duet  wag  feelingly  and  delightfully 
presented.  One  particular  point  caused 
audible  remarks,  and  that  w'as  the 
careful  and  appropriate  manner  !n 
^ which  Nedda  was  dressed.  "Therel ' 
one  observing  woman  was  heard  to 
say;  "there!  no  'silk  stockings  and 
Louis  Qainze  heels  on  that  country 
Columbine."  And  it  was  true.  Miss 
Nielsen's  costumes  were  evidently 
planned  to  suggest  a humble  member 
I of  a iiuiiihle  company  of  travelling 
players.  It  was  a comfort  to  see  the 
entitles  so  artistically  observed  and 
carried  out. 

The  efforts  of  this  talented  and 
capable  American  prlma  donna  were 
amply  appreciated.  She  received  a 
number  of  beautiful  floral  tributes. 
amon.T  which  were  huge  bunches  of 
American  Beauty  roses  and  several 
baskets. 

Associated  ivith  Aliss  Nielsen  in  "1 
Pagliacci"  were  Rlccardo  Martin,  as 

Canio,  the  vengeful  husband; 
quale  Amato,  as  Tonio:  Angelo  Baaa, 
as  Beppe,  and  Vincenzo  KeschigUaii, 

I as  Silvio.  Sturani  conducted. 

1 "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  which  pre- 
ceded "I  Pagliacci,"  was  sung  by  an 
a’ole  and  familiar  cast.  Emmy  Des- 
tlnn  gave  a superb  performance  of 
Santuzza;  Marla  Duchene  sang 
Macnez  appeared  as  Turlddus;  Gmy 
gave  a spirited  performance  of  AUio, 
and  Mme.  Maubourg  sang  the  small 
part  of  Lucia.  Polacco  couductea. 

4'KOENIGSKINDER^’  REPEATED. 

Humperdinck’s  “Koenigskinder  was 
presented  in  the  evening,  — 
aldlne  Farrar  in  the  role  of  the  Goose 
Girl.  She  was  winsome  and  charm- 
ing. and  sang  with  exceptional  siveet- 
1 ness  and  power.  Lila  Robeson  ap- 
'peared  as  the  Witch;  J°'ji  made  an 
acceptable  King's  Son.  and  the  othei 
roles  were  commendably  managed  hj 
Goritz.  Reiss.  Dldur,  Mias  Fornia  and 
Miss  Mattfeld.  Hertz  conducted. 
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of  the  little  strolling  jilVyer.  Her  voice 
showed  a little  inclination  to  shake,  proba- 
bly as  a result  of  the  fatigue  of  a long 
season  of  work,  but  otherwd^  she  was  a 
very  agreeable  Nedda.  ll'  I ^ 

In  the  evening  the  finest  opera  coniposiaj 
sini  e Wagner,  Humperdinck's  "Kdnig!- 
kinder,"  had  its  fifth  performance  this  sea- 
son before  an  audience  which  occupied  all 
the  parquet  seats  and  all  but  one  of  the 
bo.xes.  There  is  so  much  in  this  opera  that 
a single  hearing  does  not  reveal  all  the 
subtle  beauties,  and  it  is  good  policy  to 
prepare  one's  self  for  the  rare  treat  of 
hearing  it  by  reading  over  the  excellent 
guide  to  the  opera  prepared  by  Lewis  M 
Isaacs  and  Kurt  J.  Rahlson  (Dodd,  Mead  w, 
Co.),  and  yilaying  over  the  leading  motives 
a few'  times  to  fix  them  in  the  memory.  H 
so  doing,  one  can  better  appreciate  Hum- 
perdinck's astounding  skill  in  handling  his 
melodic  and  harmonic  material. 

Judging  by  the  rapt  attention  and  othei 
marks  of  appreciation,  most  of  those  who 
heard  "Die  Konigsklnder"  last  night  had 
heard  it  before.  One  would  have  to  be  a 
singularly  obtuse  person  not  to  be  fasci- 
nated, delighted,  and  deeply  moved  by  Ger- 
aldine Farrar's  incomparable  impersona- 
tion of  the  unhappy  Goose  Girl.  Otto  Gorit; 
also  is  deeply  moving  and  otherw'ise  inter- 
esting as  the  Spielmann.  He  has  a bif 
heart,  and,  unlike  some  other  Germans,  hi 
knows  the  difference  between  sentiment  ani 
sentimentality.  There  are  other  fine  im 
personations  in  this  cast,  but  why  tel!  th 
whole  tale  once  more,  or  why  dwell  agai; 
on  the  loving  devotion  with  which  Mi 
Hertz  interprets  the  glowing  score? 

I MISS  BAE.RELL  APPLAUDED 


.ast  Kneisel  Quartet  Concert 


■ iwas  asked  last  night  at  Aeolian  Hal! 


I bsw 


was  to  have  sung  the  rfile  of  Kothner,  that 


Song  Recital  Discloses  Mezzo-Soprano 
of  Natural  Beauty. 

I Miss  Margaret  Adsit  Barrcll.  with  a 
mezzo-soprano  voice  of  natural  beauty, 
gave  a song  recital  yesterd_ay  afternoon  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  ^ ^ / 7 

Miss  Bareli's  talents  will  probably  in- 
crease with  her  experience,  but  at  present 
her  interpretative  powers  are  scarcely 
^ ^ equal  to  the  songs  of  Schubert,  Schnmann 

Cavalleria  Rusticana’  and  ‘Pag- i and  Brahms,  which  she  attempted.  Yet 

' ■ ’ -'lOugh  not  as 

She  was  lib- 


i-er.  of  course,  was:  "When  it  PlayC^,  ^ cold  and  would 

Lfi  or  a quintet."  Franz  Kneisel,  how-^®  was  .suiie  s o Kreidler 

a great  mathematician  as  well  as  i^as^aLigned  tTtho  part  without  rehearsal 
violinist.  He  had  evidently  flenrcri  mi-l-j  himself  with  distinction. 


DOUBLE  BILL  AT  OPERA 

"y 

falleria  Rusticana’  anu  irag-' and  Branms,  w.uvil  = 

. , T»ir  A*  ' Vif>r  voicp  W3.S  3 cfoofi,  3.nd  thou§h  not.  3.S 

liacci’  Sung  at  Special  Matinee. i sufficiently  weii  placed 


.’eflly  that 


He  had  evidently  figured  ou'Ud  acquitted  hip 
if  he  began  the  season's  final  The  other  prlnc 


[■Ipa's  have  appeared  here 


-twith  Beethoven's  quartet  In  A minor 
^ :'ed  it  with  Dvorak's  Terzetto,  opus  74  ‘^ard'inT' Buers 

,osed  with  Schubert's  quintet,  opus  163  a good  Han  Sachs  and  Mr.  Otto  Goritz 


!sult,  so  far  as  the  number  of  Instru- ^atlsfaclur.v  as  the  Beckmesser. 
is  concerned,  w'ould  be  the  same  at 
ad  selected  three  quartets,  q.  e.  d. 

|as  not  the  first  time  this  season  thal 
I sBisting  artist  wa 

welcome  as  did  Leomay  undergo  at  the  Metropolitan,  Mr.  Gor- 


f(iu|iad  selected  three  quartet's79.TI  ^Mfiistersinger”  Again. 

]|  I'as  not  the  first  time  this  season  thal  Itis 

^ sjBisting  artist  was  engaged,  but  nontihanges  the  cast  of  'tVagner's  comic  opera 
lejed  so  cordial  a welcome  as  did  Leofnay  undergo  at  the  Metropolitan,  Mr.  Gor- 
bight  took  the  extra  'celldtz  is  always  the  Beckmesser  and  Mr.  Reiss 
tn  the  quintet.  In  the  Beethoven  num-the  David;  for  their  impersonations  of  these 
^ Jlessrs.  Kneisel,  Letz,  Svecenski,  anirdles  are  incomparably  good.  There  were 
^ilfe  distinguished  themselves  by  givingother  great  features  at  last  night’s  per- 
e^arkably  smooth  and  euphonious  per-formance.  Mme.  Gadski,  who  had  sung  the 
. lUce  of  a mystic  and  over-garrulouslrying  part  of  Aida  on  the  preceding  night. 
Jcilr'"--  ^ 


1 It  is  lortunal 


brtunate  that,  whatever  othei 


A special  Thursday  matinee,  even  all 
popular  prices,  without  Enrico  Caruso,  is 
little  likely  to  fill  tlie  JlctropoUtan  Opera 
House  at  the  tag  end  of  the  season.  Sucb 
was  the  case  yesterday  at  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  double  hill  of  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana"  and  "Pagliacci,  " Miss  Destinn 
has  few  roles  that  .'uit  her  as  perfectly 
as  that  of  Santuzza.  while  Jlr.  Macnez 
is  at  his  best  as  Turlddii  and  Mr.  Gilly 
as  Alfio,  and  when  Miss  Destinn  and  Mr. 

Gilly  are  at  their  best  It  is  a ver.v  good  conne  for  violin  alone,  a suite  of  Sin- 
best.  indeed.  .Mr.  Polacco,  too,  gave  a ding’s,  and  compositions  by  Moor,  Kreis- 
reading  of  the  score  that  was  vibrant  ler.  and  Wieniawski, 
with  feeling. 

The  l.eoni-avallo  opera 
less  successfully 


erally  applauded. 

A dTy^  CONC^S. 

Jacques  Kasner,  New  Violinist,  Ap- 
pears in  Aeolian  Hall. 

.Jacques  Kasner,  a young  violinist,  gave 
his  first  New  York  recital  in  Aeolian 
Hall  last  evening,  -when  lie  played  Nar- 
dini’s  sonata  in  D major,  the  Bach  cha- 


in the  afternoon  in  ' the  ^sftne  hall 
as  probably  Margaret  Barrel!,  mezzo-soprano,  gave 
given,  with  the  exesp-  ^ song  recital.  She  sang  an  air  from 
jtion  of  the  Tonio  of  ilr.  Amato,  a Tonio  gchu^ertf  Scffifmann'^^’Br^hms.*  S^^ 

Avhich  vocally  knows  no  superior.  

.Mice  Nielsen  made  her  tirst 
of  the  season  in  New  York,  singing  Nedda. 


C.  Bowns,  Willeby,  ' Wassalir  ana 
mnearanee  Macfadyen.  She  was  accomn.anlerl  liv 
’ Coenraad  von  Bos. 

Oscar  Sonneck.  the  Musical  Librarian 


■with  a tremolo.  miU  acting  it  with  Uie  of  the  Congressional  Library,  'Washing- 


Buers  was  a great 

J can  get  with  only  a few  instruments.  Improvement  on  the  Hans  Sachs  of  his  pre- 
ik  was  one  of  these  masters.  Hisaecessor,  and  there  was  a new  Kothner 
zi  .0  is  astonishingly  rich  in  tints,  and  Msp  good,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Kreidler 
t;  same  time  refreshingly  melodious  The  Walter  of  Mr.  Urlus  has  been  highly 
jhythmically  animated.  The  greatest  I'fkised  heretofore,  and  so  has  the  chorus 
iopt  of  them  all,  however,  is  Schubert.  Ivhlch  plays  so  glorious  a part  In  this  opera 
npussy,  in  his  Pelleas,"  seems  to  have  |tnd  the  orchestra  under  Alfred  Hertz, 
lerjto  show  how  dull  and  monotonous  an  


•^M^tra  can  be  made  to  sound,  Schubert 
j Tjto  have  set  out  to  show  in  his  quintet  ' 
ne  can  have  an  endless  variety  of  hue  ' 
nWithout  wood-wind,  brass,  and  percus- 
finfnstruraents.  An  English  writer  has 
dlj  attention  to  a striking  difference  be- 
> 1^  Beethoven,  In  whose  chamber  music 
Ije  of  nearly  five  octaves  if  sometimes  I 


LI  ‘ 1^1"^ 


over,  "with  little  care  tor  the  In- 
utile - 


“I  Pag- 

ork  liacci”  attracted  a large  audience  at 

which  Is  the  drawbac\i'"or^  yesterday  afternoon's  special  perform- 

the  anco  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
A feature  was  the  first  appearance 


hardest  "to  hide  that 


fit.” 


, ^Idoscoplc  variety  of  color  charm  Is  season  In  New  York  of  Alice 

jwfcr,  only  one  of  ;he  many  merits  of  several  IVintera  she  has 

: chubert  quintet,  ■ hli  h the  i I Hie  principal  soprano  roles 

dMr.  Schulz  nlaved  ,r  1 various  operas  at  the  Metropoli-.an. 

' ' avlshlngly  last!  *icr  most  noteworthy  eucces.ses 

It  contains  many  of  those  unex-'  ^s-vlng  been  achieved  as  Mlmi  in  "La 
|1  modulations  which  opened  new  vlatas 

f il'  al  delight,  and  the  way  one  IovMc  recently  Miss  Nielsen's  duties 

ntlrelv  original  meindv  f,'’  °"e  the  leading  sopranos  of  the 

tr  aatnniahi  d t ^ 'liases  an-  7 ostoij  Grand  Opera  Company  have 
lo  astonishing.  Schnheif  is,  mdeed.  Prevented  her  leaving  Now  England. 

but  She  managed,  with  much  oonnlv- 
ing,  to  find  time  for  yesterday's  ma'il- 
noe  In  New  York. 


grace  ai 

|Pagliaccio"  brought  down  the  house.  Mr. 

Sturani  conducted. 

I Ml.xs  Tracey's  HecU^I. 

Miss  Minnie  Tracey,  wlio  h 
relumed  from  Europe  wilh 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  which  slV  received 
in  Paris,  gave  a recital  biMj.fiilliiaiay  'd 
llifi  .sindio  of  Edgar  Mills,  hlie  \Vae  acioi.i- 
tianied  bv  Harold  Smith  a'  tb.e  pi. mo.,  and 
Miss  Winifred  Hauer,  ■'''oli;.''';' • 
bI  the  affair,  which  was  called  Uiie  heui  e de 
musique-" 

Yesiorda.v'if  Qperas. 

Extra  performances  are  now  frequent  on 
Thursday  afternoon  at  the  Metropolitan.  11 
Yesterday  the  house  was  well  fUied  for  the  e.nrihn.'-i 

. I • I t H * M " ft 

popular  combination  of  "Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana"  and  "Pagliacci.”  In  the  first.  Mine. 

Destinn  carried  off  the  honor y while  in  the 
second  they  were  more  equally  .iivided  be- 
tween Miss  Alice  Nielsen,  Mr.  Amato,  and 
Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Amato  brought  down  the 
house  with  an  excellent,  performance  of  the 
favorite  prologue,  while  a.  the  other  end 
of  the  same  act.  America's  first  great  tenor, 

Rlccardo  Martin,  distinguished  himself  by 
singing  beautifully  the  "RIdl.  pagliacci.” 

.It  was  as  fine.  In  his  way.  as  .Mr.  Paruso’s 
performance  was  of  the  same  number.  Miss 
Ni.'lsen  was  a charming  Nedda  to  the  eye, 
ami  she  sang  with  rich  full  tones  the  rdle 


Young  Violinist  Wins 
at  Debut 

Jacques  Kasner  Gives  Acceptable  In- 
terpretation of  Difficult  Progr.am. 

iiimg  violini.-sf 


‘cqDf's  Kajsnej*.  n o 
\^i^h  fOUsiflr-'j'ablH  lulei-*  ti'iO  luiiVtillDti. 

liis  bo\Y  to  llie  \‘.'V,  Vftfk  nri.wiu 
p’.ibiiv'  at  Hall  las',  h ■.  #>11 : a 

His  10  mm('  was  ca ‘tiilau’;:  l(* 

lest  UiA-  puuers  of  a inaL'!!'-'  nuis.riaii. 
‘ et  he  gave  an  acceptaijle  luierp'‘eia- 
!on  uf  the  various  s^Uections. 

AI*  Kasner  has  power,  ^uod  lone 
'•oloi’.  lusle  in  expression  onrl  feeling'. 

(I  ’’oujihly  and 
tirne.<  l«n>  p:-i'- 


oceasionall y pla.', 
W3S  a 1 


I i i 


K r<  iv 


i n ni ]ue 


\ in  r » I)  • 
-n  <i  .III 
.'  (J  y • t ’ 
et.  a.oi 


Sa  -0^ 


s < tj.iinosf'O  o*’ 
i ; iJrurk’s  ' 'nr- 
i i ,1  ,\  :n,'  a 

a i» 

TKiSf  h’- 


c,. 

Saturday  afternoon,  April  12,  Mey- 
erbeer’s “The  Hi-guenots.”  iMmes. 
Destinn,  Hempel,  Alien;  Messrs.  Ca- 
ruso, Gilly,  Rothier.  Braun.  Conduc- 
tor,  Mr.  Polacco. 
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i<  il’-Tt 


Jarqucs  Kasiier.  a young  American,  v.-lio 
has  been  studying  the  an  of  violin  plat- 
ing for  some  six  years  in  Kuropo,  made 
his  first  appearance  last  evening  In  a re- 
cital at  Aeolian  Hall  He  plnyed  Nai- 
dini's  It  major  sonata.  Bruchs  G minor 
concerto.  .Sindinp  s major  suite,  an  aii- 
dantino  by  Padre  Martini,  transcribed  by 
Kreisler.  a "Tanibotirin  Chino'.t  by 
Kreisler.  and  Wienlatvski's  polonaise  in 
D minor. 

Mr.  Kasner  is  young,  and  it  would  be 
dilllcult  to  make  even  a leasonable  con- 
jecture as  to  his  future.  He  may  de- 
velop into  an  artist  of  importance,  but  at 
present  it  can  only  be  said  that  he,  has  a 
good  technical  foundation.  His  tone  i- 
not  large,  but  it  is  of  good  ouabi.w  and 
his  intonation  last  evening,  an  unfavo.- 
able  evening  for  strings,  was  genet  al  ., 
good.  His  playing  showed  tlie  results  ct 
good  schooling  and  had  certain  evidence- 
of  good  taste  to  commend 


it. 


Toscanini’s  Triumph  in-  Music 
by  Wagner.  Strauss  and 
Beethoven. 


There  was  a remarkable  poimlar  demon- 
oration  at  the  Metropolitan 
last  c eniPg.  and  also  a remarkable  art  s 
one.  A symphonic 
magnitude  and  dignity  w as  en 
;hc  direction  of  Signor  fl„al 

thuven’s  Symphony  in  D m.no. , final 

Chorus  on  SchUler’.-  ’’Hymn  - 
••Ninth  Symphony.'  m populai  P 
was  the  irindpal  business  of  - 

in..  'Cl  to  till  out  the  scheme  tt  was 
prVccdrd  by  two  purely  instrumeiuai 
works,  namel.t.  "A  Faust  Overture.^^^by 

Wagner,  and  *j^ame 

Pranks."  by  Richard  Strauss, 
of  Till  owlglass  is  a strange  one  to  oui 
, nogrammes,  but  if  part  of  the  title 
f.ulenspiegel  Hustige  Streiche 
given  in  English,  why  not  all  of  it.  All 
of  this  music  was  conducted  by 
Toscanini,  and  is  his  work 
lulp  of  the  scores 
moie  noteworthy 


■■Till 
is  to  be 


Arturo 
without  the 
, „ circumstance  much 

.n  his  case  ^han  H 

be  in  the  case  of  conductors  who  deyol 
themselves  entirely  to  symphontc  inusic^; 
But  the  manner  in  which  he  inter) 
the  compositions  was  much  more  rcmaik- 
Ible  than  the  fact  that  he  had  the  sco  es 
in  hi.s  head  instead  of  his  head  tn  the  scot  e. 
L Or.  von  Bulow  once  remat  ked 
Mother  remarkable  thing  was  toe 
manner  in  which  the  operatic  forces, 
cal  and  instrumental,  performed  t . ; 

sic  whU-h  is  very  .cifferent  from  the  kind 
with  which  they  are  familiar.  But  moM 
remarkable  of  all.  perhaps,  was  the  pop 
lar  interest  in  the  concert  and  tlm  en- 
thusiasm which  it  aroused.  A week  ago, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  ticket  sale,  even 
seat  and  all  the  standing  room  allowed 
’ ‘ - thou 


Mottl  away  from  his  German  home  with  ! 
the  iiromisc  tliat  he  sliould  be  privileged 
to  give  symphony  concerts  on  Sunday 
niglits.  It  was  thus  that  Herr  Mottl  be- 
pan  his  American  career;  but  after  the 
first  comert.  at  which  he  produced 
Beethoven’s  I''ifth  Symphony,  he  was 
summoned  to  Mr.  t'onried  s room  i 
and  told  tliat  the  first  symphonic  was 
also  to  be  the  last.  Air.  Toscanini  has 
held  aloof  from  the  Sunday  night  enter- 
tainment.s.  but  of  late  lie  seems  to  have 
nourished  a large  ambition.  Al  I.ai  Scala, 
in  Milan,  hi.s  orchestral  concerts  were  all 
of  large  scoiie,  and  he  decided  to  try  the 
experiment  here.  So  he  chose  the  Ninth 
Symphony  as  his  battle  horse  and  •went 
to  work  to  sltow  wliat  an  Italian  conduc- 
tor could  do  with  it  and  the  works  which 
lie  associated  with  it.  lie  did  won- 
derful things'  indeed,  more  wonderful 
in  the  Strauss  stupednously  difficult 
piece  of  musical  humor  than  in  any  part 
of  the  symphony  except  the  finale.  Then 
he  inspired  his  singers  to  a feat  which 
was  without  itarallel,  we  make  bold  to 
say.  in  tire  hlstot  y of  the  work  in  Atnerica. 
l-'rom  beginning  to  end  that  all  but  im- 
' possible  composition  ■was  sung.  It  wasi 
j sung  witli  a precision,  a volume,  an  at-| 

1 tention  to  nuance,  a distinctness  of  utter- 
ance I the  original  German  text  was  used), 
an  unfaltering  justness  of  intonation, 
whicl.  held  veteran  concertgoers  spell- 
bound. Everybody  was  letter  perfect. 

The  solo  singers  weie  tlirice  admirable. 
Miss  Hemple  disclosed  vocal  resonances 
of  whii'ii  nothing  that  she  had  done  in 
opera  had  led  her  hearers  to  expect. 
Mine.  Homer’s  voice  had  unusual  breadth 
\ ivaciousness,  and  ilme.s.  .lorn  and  Gris- 
wold were  wot  thy  companions.  At  the 
reheadsals  Signor  Toscanini'.s  tempi 
seemed  admirably  chosen,  and  of  his  ar- 
bitrary manners  only  one  seem  ill  ad- 
vised. So  it  seemed  again  last 
night.  ’The  broadening  of  the  tempo 
on  tire  words  '•.Mle  Mensciien’’  in 
the  Allegro  ina  non  tanto  weakenn 
the  beautiful  effect  of  the  ijocu 
adagio  which  the  words  quoted  ushei 
in.  The  Scherzo  last  night  was 
taken  at  a quicker  speed  than  Beethoten 
prescribed,  and  th.e  effectiveness  of  the 
trio,  in  par-ticular,  was  marred  and  some 
itassages  were  blurred.  Nor  was  tire 
flight  to  the  empyrean  in  the  variations 
quite  so  transfig'urin.g  as  it  might  have 
been.  But  the  music  held  the  listeners 
II  an  ii  resistible  grip,  nevertheless.  As 
for  "Till  Eulenspiegel."  it  is  doubtful  if 
i w a.s  ever  sc*  brilliantl.''  reaLt  in  New 
Vorlv,  though  the  Boston  Orchestra  ha.s 
toured  more  eiu’hony  into  it.  H.  E.  K, 


played.  TTien  came  Mr.  Richard  ^trauss 
••Till  Eulensplegel’s  Merry  Pranks,"  and  in 
this  the  rougish  spirit  of  Till,  so  deftly  de- 
lineated bv  Dr.  Strauss,  was  remarltahiy 
conducted  an-d  played.  Every  detail  was 
clearly  set  fort,  every  solo  In-strument  re- 
ceived its-oppoptunities,  and  the  fun  ceased 
only  with  the  death  nell  of  the 
dramatically  and  tragically  sounded.  Af  ter 
tills  number  the  applause  was  such  that 
the  conductor  asked  the  orchestra  to  le- 
celve  the  ovation  with  him. 

Then  came  Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony, 
a Herculean  task  for  any  conductor  and 
orchestra.  Mr.  Toscanini's  reading  was 
not  that  of  an  Italian,  but  of  a master 
of  all  schools,  upholding  his  foreign  repu- 
tation as  a remarkable  symphonic  con- 
ductor. The  first  movement  was  charged 
with  nuances,  vt'ith  dynamic  ^shading  and 
with  compelling  spirit.  The  scherzo  was 
tremendous  in  its  rytlunic  precision  and 
its  swirl  of  movement.  The  adagio  was 
taken  a bit  faster  than  usually  it  is,  but 
with  no  sacrifice  of  beauty.  Last  came 
the  wonderful  concluding  movement, 
which  enlisted  the  services  of  four  so- 
loists, Miss  Hempel,  Mme.  Homer,  Messrs 
lorn  an-d  Griswold,  of  the  Metropolitan 
ensemble,  and  the  opera  chorus  of  twe 
hundred  voices. 

The  soloists  were  satisfying.  Tin 
chorus  was  faultless.  Its  attack  was 
absolute,  its  ability  to  sustain  higl 
notes  was  unusual,  and  when,  at  thi 
end.  the  audience  cheered.  Air.  Tos 
canlni  brought  out  Mr.  Giullo  Setti,  wh 
had  conscientiously  trained  the  chorus 
It  was  in  this  final  movement  tliat  on 
thrill  succeeded  another,  and  many  list 
ener.s  declared  they  had  never  befor 
heard  the  choral  part  of  Bethoven' 
immortal  Ninth  thus  sung. 

Twice  in  the  evening  was  the  music  inj 
terrupted  by  impetuous  applause  coming 
from  the  upper  gallery,  too.  Each  timg 
the  enthusiasts  believed  that  the  piece  was 
ended.  The  first  time  Mr.  Toscanini  threw 
a furious  glance  upward,  the  second  time 
it  was  a piteous  appeal  for  silence.  These 
and  the  other  Incidents  did  their  share 
toward  unnertfing  the  conductor,  and  the 
playing  of  the  orchestra  w'as  not  alway 
marked  by  that  suavity  which  character- 
izes the  playing  of  a symphony  orchestra. 
But  the  fine  spirit  was  there  and  thei 
rhythmic  precision,  and  Air.  Toscanini 
proved  himself  a stupendous  conductor  of 
symphonic  music,  leading  it  all  from  mem- 
ory. In  -the  minds  of  many,  last  night’s 
affair  was  the  most  interesting  concert  of 
a long  musical  season. 


(5Ut  in  briilianriSl-ofnlnence  last  ^ 
and  brought  about  one  of  the  most, 
mirable  performances  of  the  Nln 
Symphony  within  the  memorj-  of  t 
oldest  music  lovers.  In  the  first  plai 
let  it  be  recorded  that  Mr.  Toscanini* 
tempi  in  the  symphony  were  not  alway 
wise.  Thi^  was  so  in  tfie  scherzo  an^ 
still  more  so  in  the  slow  movement 
which  lost  much  of  its  nobility  and  re 
pose.  . , il 

But  in  sptte  of  the  quick  movement 
of  • these  tempi  the  conductor  founc| 
places  for  nuances  of  delicacy  and  sisr 
nlficance.  There  tvas  above  all  thing^ 
no  caprice  in  the  use  of  dimlnuendi  am 
crescendi.  of  quickening  and  retardln 
the  speed.  Continence  in  nuance  wa 
the  characteristic  of  the  reading;  am 
every  modification  had  a reason  and  t 
message. 

The  performance  was  noteworthy  foi 
its  exquisite  clarity.  The  tonal  balance 
the  crispness  of  rhythm  and  the  ex! 
position  of  every  necessary  itassage 
counterpoint  were  achievements  of  thi 
highest  art.  Above  and  beyond  all  w®j 
the  reverence  tyhich  the  great  conducto 


showed  for  the  spirit  of  the  work, 
was  on  the  whole  a dignified  and  tem 
peramenlal  reading,  one  which  instantly  of 
claimed  and  to  which  will  be  accnrdec  ‘ i i at 
at  least  a comparison  with  those  of  th( 
great  conductors  of  previous  perfo®t-lM,  led 
ances  It  was  the  interpretation  of  ajlia  i M* 


lir! 
s til 
hei! 
His 


Ills 
of 
he  1 


ill 


sound  musician  of  catholic  taste,  gifiet^ 


with  imagination  and  real  temperamenli  ,ec|hiiii 
Ils  departures  from  the  letter  of  thdt 
law  were  characteristic  of  the  man. 
felt  the  music  that  way.  ithlaiii 


the 


.A  powerful  factor  in  bringing  about  p’  rs«- 
. results  desired  by  Air.  Toscanini'',,,,. 


results,  desired  by  Air. 


ira  miol 

trained  vet-  u 
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NINTH  SYMPHONY 
BY  MR.  TOSCANINI 


Wr.  Toscanini  s 
Saton  Magical  in 
Symphonic  Music 


turned  away  from  the  doors.  Fortunate 
iv  the  concert  is  to  he  repeated  next 
Fridav.  and  since  it  will  b?  a weekday 
and  an  afternoon  concert,  many  who  were 
disappointed  last  night  may  find  comfort 
it  is  likelv.  it  may  be  said  here,  that 
thpv  will  hear  a better  rei’formance, 
than  thal  of  la.st  night,  exi-oUenl  as  it; 
was  for  tiierc  was  more  than  a suspicion 
in  the  minds  of  some  whose  interest  m 
the  affair  led  thdhi  to  attend  some  of  the 
last  i-ehearsals-that  of  yesterday  fore- 
noon. for  instance— that  Signor  Toscanini 
put  a little  too  much  strain  not  only  upon 
hi 


Hi 


performers,  hut  also  upon  himself, 
tempi,  in  the  symphony,  at  least, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  laboring 
tinder  a somewhat  abnormal  nervous 
strain.  But  Ihi.s  is  anticipating  the  oril- 
ii  at  portion  of  this  notice,  which  ought  to 
mail  upon  a complete  rcital  of  tne  facts. 

,\s  to  the  forces;  they  were  the  orches- 
na  of  the  Aletropolitan  Opera,  with  a. 
few  substitutes  brought  in  to  replace  men 
who  were  ill— U>c  concer< master,  for  m- 


-Sipce  when  does  Caruso  sing  on  bun- 
iay  night?”  asked  a man  who  arrived 
a,  .any  at  the  Aletropolitan  Opera  House 
- it  night,  for  the  line  of  ticket  buyers 
completely  encircled 

Caruso  was  not  to  sing,  but  ‘ ‘ j 

Toscanini.  Italian  conductor  of 
the  Metropolitan,  was  to  appear  for  the 
first  time  in  America  as  a symphonic! 
coiuctor.  Every  seat  had  been  ^ 
days  ago,  and  when  the  : 

of  admittance  had  been  disposed  of  last 
Ttight,  there  were  still  hundreds  of  per- 

"•"4e  lirrack  was  emTti^d  in  two 
t,ours  last  Tuesday,”  said  Mr.  Earle  R. 
Lewis,  treasurer,  "and  since  then  we  m st 
.have  disappoin'ted  fully  five  thousand  per- 


The  weekly  concert  at  thd’  Aletro- 
politan Opera  House  is  called  an  “opei’a 
concert,”  but  the  title  was  removed  from 
that  of  last  evening.  The  repute  of 
Arturo  Toscanini  as  a conductor  of  sym- 
phonic music  is  high  in  his  own  country, 
hut  in  this  land  it  has  been  lilUe  more 
than  an  industriously  cultivated  rumor. 
That  he  should  wish  to  widen  the  sphere 
of  his  local  activities  and  afford  a 
demonstration  of  his  versatility  with  the 
baton  was  ilatural,  and  last  evening’s 
concert  wasHhe  fulfilment  of  his  desire. 
jChildish  thtiig.  such  as  arias  and  encores, 
were  put  0.slde,  and  a serious  artistic 
entertainment*  was  offered. 

Tlie  programme  which  Air.  Toscanini 
directed  'comprised  Wagner’s  ‘‘Eine 
Faust”  overture,  Strauss’s  “Til  Eulen-, 
Spiegel,”  and  Beethoven’s  Ninth  Sym- 
phony. Obviously  the  important  fea-j 
ture  of  this  programme  was  the  last. 
For  its  performance  Mr.  Toscanini  had! 
the  opera  house  orchestra  reenforced  by^ 
sixteen  additional  musicians,  the  opera 
house  chorus,  increased  by  the  addition 
of  some  singers  from  the  Oratorio  So 
ciety  and  by  the  employment  of  most  ol 
the  company’s  singers  of  small  roles 
and  a solo  quartet  consisting  of  Fried; 
Hempel,  soprano;  Louise  Homer,  con 
tralto;  Carl  Jorn,  tenor,  and  Putnan 


was  the  chorus.  Those  ....  „ 

erans  of  the  opera  house  sang  withiotfH"' 
inspiring  boldness  of  attack,  w’ith 
splendid  ability  to  sustain  the  exliaust- 
* ing  passages  written  by  Beethover 
I with  brilliant  tone,  with  srnoothtly  exe- 
1 cuted  nuances,  and— wonderful  to  tel: 

I with  clear  enunciation.  Alore  thai 

' half  of  them  are  Italians,  but  the) 

I said  “Freude  schoner  Gotterfunkei 
1 Tochter  aus  Elysium"  as  if  they  ha< 
'known  it  for  years.  Their  deliver 
'.  of  the  stupendous  number  beginnini; 

■ "Seid  umschlungen  Millionen  ^®iiaJsoi 
'something  to  be  cherished  as  one  o , 
the  best  memories  of  musical  experi 

ence.  , , vil 

The  solo  quartet  must  also  be  heart  . 
ily  praised.  Its  singing  was  far  ahov,,,' 
the  unhappy  level  which  has  too  otte  p,, 
been  attained  in  local  performances  ( 
Beethoven’s  compositions.  Air.  Gris 
wold  was  particularly  happy  in  h 
declamation  of  the  opening  recitatn 
and  Air.  Jorn  deserves  a good  woi 


igr 
S fe' 


for  his  manner  in  the  tenor  solo.  AIii  ,, 


lor  nis  ui«xiAiiv*  ^ ‘ 

Hempel  easily  arose  to  the  td 

upper  flights  of  her  part  and  Mr 
Homer’s  voice  came  out  well  in  coij„ 

tT*fi 

The  performance  of  the  other  if 
numbers  was  excellent,  but  it  wm 
the  Strauss  number  that  the  real 
umph  of  the  evening  was  e. 

Music  lovers  would  hardly  expect  f 
the  opera  house  orchestra  the  Korgeo„5 , j 
opulence  of  tone  and  far  reaching  n,« 
tuoslty  demanded  by  "Til  E’llensP  ? 
and  it  would  be  idle  to  assert  that  eitt 
need  was  perfectly  met.  v „ F"* 

But  nevertheless  it  was  a supert  pf  ijij 
formance  by  reason  of  the  vigorous  a j 
masterly  grasp  of  the  work  by  the  « . ^ 
ductor.  Humor*,  gayety,  sentiment  a ( 


auctor.  xiuiiiL-x,  --  . 

tragedy— in  «o  far  as  the  last  . 

itself  to  satire — were  in  the  reatll. 


No  other  performance  of  this  coot  st^ 
I sitlon  within  the  memory  of  Tot  S»  rfc  n 
'observer  surpassed  It  in.  brilllancj  a^e 
I style,  in  symmetry  of  plan.  It  was  ijd 
production  of  a great  conductor  wo  kygt 
in  a field  wholly  sympathetic.  . len 


Ing 


1 SI  tr  condU'Ctors.  oomposen-?,  tralto;  Lari  uoiu,  lvhui,  am.  . 

almost  every  one  prominently  con-  '^rtswold,  bass.  The  orchestra  number 
ce.ned  r?nterestedln  music.  ,>lany  were  ^he  chonls  1!20.  of  whicl 

eager  to  f othe^  were  thlrty-flve  were  gathered  from 
ducting  or 


Beethoven  -T  tke 

titere  m be  thrilled  by  this  wizard  of  the 
baton.  Air.  Toscanini. 


aton.  Air.  ‘ | all  was  that 

I The  answer  of  critics  ana  « 

they  applauded  each  number,  and  nft^^ 


outsidi 

the  theatre. 

That  public  interest  had  been  arouse; 
by  the  entertainment  was  shown  by  th 
fact  that  the  house  was  sold  out  a littli 
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lauded  each  numner,  an.u  islcl  ifull  tiie  irjuot?  vv«xo 

Lrr  ars  -<■- ™ 

clioi 


EM...  ^ <2 


Eugene  Ysaye,  at 
as  his  farewell  concert  j este  ^ 
noon  at  Carnegie  Hall,  performed  h. 


tlie 


nijimu,.  -aa-aid-  remained  to  cheer  and  cheer.  thought  in  this,  too  much  to  be  digeste 

;omer.  Mr.  Jorn  and  Alt.  Gristto  , emptied  so  slowly  that  finally  « ,;.,g  necessary  morn 

ir,  which  mtm’oered  two  hundied  t turned  down,  as  the  conductor  record  will  be  attempted.  It  was  ; 

P,  was  made  up  of  the  would  not  appear  again.  wo » cnemorahle  concert,  perhaps  not  for  jusj 


liUUll  cxv  

work  by  an  American 
unusual  for  this  Belgian  ‘ ”3^ 

novelties  at  all,  and  it  ts  ^ . 

first  time  that  he  has  plaje  mp 

lean  work.  The  piece  in  jg,) 

Henry  Holden  Hues’  r 

sonata  in  G minor.  The  , 

ferred  to  the 
••  Huss."  which  was 
ing  to  many.  0ne  young  gi 
to  remark  that  "he  was  the  com 
who  was  burned  at  the  stake. 


It  S 


**  V'*  . 

more,  v.as  maae  up  •viould  not  appear  again.  ^ 

chorus,  recruited  by  .-ome  of  As  a matter  reasons  that  some  will  attach  to  ilj 

arti.Hs  and  a squad  of  amateurs  from  suffering  f itUltogether  too  much  stress  is  laid  o 


'®'’“\T‘^trdres's‘ing  room  as  soon  as  it,  Altogether  too  much  stress  is  laid  01; 
Oratorio  Soviet).  sought  hi  the!  Toscanini’s  conducting  witliou 

Concei  ts  of  a more  ' irvenin^  previous  he  had  directed  a per-  Volpe  alw^ays  does  the  sam. 

fed  character  than  j ®ven^^^^  -Madama  Butterfly,  ’ using  about  Mr 

"genius”  and  not  enougl 

ibout  his  scholarship,  his  profound  com 


evening  affairs,  have’  fi-^qucntiy  been 
given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
In  the  long  ago.  back  as  far  as  the  con- 
sulship of  .Mnpleson  at  the  Academy  of 
Alusic,  Rossini’s  ■'Stabat  Mater  ’ used  to 
be  trotted  out  to  make  the  special  holi- 
day. Then  Verdi’s  ’’Requiem"  had  its 
turn-  TVithin  recent  years  pages  in  the 
record  were  made  luminous  i>y  the  pro- 
duction 01  AVol'-Fei  rari's  "Vita  Nuova" 
and  Monleverde  s "Orfeo.  ” AVIien  Mr. 
Conried  look  the  helm  he  tempted  Herr 


farms  nee  of  "Aiadama  Butterfly,"  usme 

‘’warfhar'^^l  ®'he"  “hard  Toscanini’s 


players  of  This  skill  in  adjusting  them,  his  experieno 

e'SeJss A','-'  sv”  •"  ■“ 


prehension  of  orchestral  tone  values  am 


getting 


will 


dS- 


vno  was  uuiiica  

The  sonata  in  question  'S  'v, 


COnCeriTIiitatci  . ^ n o-au 

Boegner;  the  first  trumpet.  Air.  vocal  and  instrumenta 

ofllrn  Cano  di  Ferro,  and  a tuba  PH’aer.  j^jg  indefatigable  industry  amj 

De^ite  it  all,  however,  Air  Toscanm^^  unflagging  enthusiasm.  Much  ol 

conducting,  the  playing  of  the  orc^  ” -Mr.  Toscanini’s  “genius”  is  of  the  ok 

and  the  singing  "^i^noe^  tyP®’  “ah  infinite  capacity  for  taklnf 

phony  “APains.” 

The  conceit  dramaticallj  The  qualities  just  enumerated  stooc 


Faust  Overture 


years  old.  and  has  been 
AVirk  by  Franz  KnoisH  and 
Kpiering.  Borne  ' > 

here  this  season.  B -a'”  „ n 

Huss  took  the  work  to  Ml. 
oral  weeks  ago  and  ® 

after  reading  it  over,  said  that  ^ 
play  it  at  some  concert  i^hen 
convenient.’’  This  might  ha 


'*|'ornii 


,T 


h 


'ornise.  At  any"  rate,  Mr.  HusS 
more  about  the  matter  until 
|.  when  the  morning  papers  In- 
im  that  Mr.  Ysaye  was  going 
s sonata. 

thoroughly  musicianiy  work, 
hat  reminiscent  in  spirit  and 
fgesting  C4sar  Franck  in  the 
ud  Grieg  in  the  latter.  Evi- 
gro  folk-music  also  had  some- 
ay  to  the  composer  at  the  time 
the  work.  The  second  mov'e- 
1 beautiful  andante,  and  won 
jplause,  and  the  finale  has 
: and  effectiveness.  Mr.  Ysaye 
3ecreus,  his  accompanist,  gave 
'formance  of  it. 
lis  work  had  been  played  Mr. 
xercised  his  prerogative  of 
his  programme.  This  time, 
he  added  to  it.  An  announce- 
made  to  the  effect  that  he 
ly  the  Vitali  chaconne,  in 
has  often  been  heard  here. 

Sealy  assisted  him  at  the  or- 
lis  number,  after  which  Mr. 
liyed  the  Bach  chaconne  foi 
1 alone.  It  was  in  these  two 
ithat  the  violinist  reached  the 
eight  of  which  his  art  is  ca- 
is  performance  was  inspiring 
!?f  the  grand  manner. 

played  the  Saint-Saens  con- 
B minor,  another  exceedingly 
performance.  The  last  group 
4 of  Wllhelmj’s  rather  incon- 
ise  of  “ Parsifal  ” themes 
yi's  G major  Romance,  Kreis- 
laprice  Viennois,”  and  Mr 
»wn  arrangement  of  a Valsi 
■f  Saint-Saens.  The  viollnls 
It  his  best  during  these  num 
?lhaps  he  was  fatigued  by  thi 
niy  long  programme— it  was  no 
Id  until  nearly  6 o’clock,  am 
s Ihe  breaking  of  a string  in  tni 
I the  Romance,  necessitatini 
n.tution  of  another  violin,  an- 
Iiii.  At  any  rate,  he  did  not 
I yell  as  he  had  in  the  begin- 
k,  the  close  of  the  familiar  Car- 
Wll  scene  was  enacted.  Many 
dllors— and  the  audience  was 
—crowded  to  the  platform  and 
f(i  more,  and  there  were  some 
nbers  added.  The  applause,  it 
; added,  in  several  instances, 
he  point  of  being  an  ovation. 

: lUSICAL  NOTES 

i.xibition  of  Indian  Songs 

0 tances — A Correction. 

itj-tainment  which  promises  to  b« 
‘,i  ■ as  wel  las  interesting  will  be 
■ ! he  Forty-eighth  Street  TI;ealre 

1 ' loon.  An  Indian  maiden,  who 
j he  benefit  of  a white  woman  s 

will  tell  Indian  tales,  sing 
mgs  and  dance  Indian  dances 
till  what  she  knows  about  them 
which  Mr.  Hale,  of  Boston, 
.d  as  •■delightfully  pure.”  Mr. 

•pd.  seems  to  have  been  more 
l^sed  with  the  • entertainment 
.\rm  K Squeet,  which,  w'e  are 
ifies  "Floating  Cloud,’  when 
elt  recently  in  Boston.  The  little 
ilso  called  Miss  Bee  Mayes, 
e of  words  is  fortunate,  " adds 
"she  talk.s  with  refreshing 
he  fluency  of  one  who  has  mas- 
subject.  Her  bearing  is  grace- 
d of  self-consciousness,  free 
jissurance  that  sometimes  comes 
■rfarniliarlty  with  the  lecture  or 
'itine  and  irritates  even  thr  welt 
Miss  Mayes  is  a Chippewa, 
educated  at  the  Haskell  Tnstle 
institution  maintained  by  th» 
>ttes  government,  and  musically 
bston.  ^ > y 

IJh  Jiouncemeht  made  in  the  news- 
luding  The  Tribune,  yesterday 
(|a  hority  of  the  publicity  agent  of 
n|ed  Singers,  that  Wagner's 
hi  der  Apostel”  was  to  be  per- 
I the  fir.st  time  in  .America  at 
^ Wagner  festival,  is  incorrect, 
'passen  brought  it  forward  at  a 
Steinway  Hall  on  January  3l, 
lii  it  is  supposed  to  have  had  its 
rican  production.  It  was  also 
^ by  the  Milwaukee  Musikverein 
erfest  in  New  Orleans  in  iS30, 
ubt  before  then-  by  the  same  so- 
ime.  rnquestlonably  there  have 
I prmancea  in  other  cities — more 
lihood  than  the  uninteresting 
I'  itonous  work  deserved. 

(littee  of  women,  of  which  Jlrs. 
/.  is  treasurer,  has  been  formed 


Iseiars,  yet,  at  the  opposite  pole,  he  as- 
Itonlshes  by  showing  that  the  orchestral 
score  of  "Don  Pasquale”  is  not  as  empty 
'as  it  had  seemed.  Two  French  operas,  the 
"Ariane”  of  Dukas.  and  Massenet's 
'"Manon,"  have  been  interpreted  by  him  In 
;the  true  Parisian  spirit,  and  there  is  prob- 
alily  no  Russian  conductor  who  could  have 
lexcelled  his  conception  of  "Boris  Go- 
dounoff.”  A great  operatic  conductor  is  he, 
yet  over  and  over  again  we  have  felt  it 
a duty  to  chide  the  New  York  public  for 
not  giving  him  the  enthysiastic  applause  he 
deserves.  Qt/lvGGt  f ^ f 

Last  night  he  got  applause  in  abundance 
— more  applause,  in  truth,  than  he  de- 
served. In  Italian  cities  he  has  often  been 
acclaimed  as  a concert  conductor.  Yes- 
terday he  gave  his  first  concert  in  New 
York,  and  it  was  a grievous  disappointment. 
The  programme  included  Wagner’s  "Faust” 
overture,  Richard  Strauss’s  "Till  Eulenspie- 
gel’s  Merry  Pranks,”  and  Beethovon’s 
Ninth  Symphony,  and  it  may  be  said  at 
once  that  all  of  these  have  often  been 
done  much  better  in  this  city,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Beethoven  symphony  being,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  movement,  one  of 
the  least  satisfactory  the  writer  of  this  no- 
tice can  recall. 

Atmospheric  conditions  were  unfavorable 
last  night,  the  humid  air  preventing  the 
strings  from  having  their  normal  bril- 
liancy. The  position  of  the  orchestra,  on  a 
stage  extended  toward  the  auditorium,  di- 
minished the  resonance;  and  apart  from 
these  things  there  was,  during  a great  part 
of  the  evening,  a lack  of  rhythmic  preci- 
sion surprising  in  an  orchestra  which  usual- 
ly plays  so  well  under  the  bfiton  of  the 
great  Italian  maestro.  « 

Those  things  might  have  been  overlooked 
had  the  maestro’s  interpretations  been 
more  interesting.  His  reading  of  the 
"Faust”  overture  was  disappointing  till 
near  the  close,  when  a fine  climax  was 
made.  Hans  von  Bulow  was  inspired  by 
this  splendid  score  to  write  a twenty-page 
analysis  of  it,  and  it  deserved  this  atten- 
tion. But  no  one,  on  hearing  this  piece  last 
night,  could  have  guessed  there  was  ma- 
terial In  It  for  such  an  analysis.  The 
Strauss  tone  poem,  which  followed  the 
"Faust,”-  was  played  not  only  with- 

out the  necessary  lightness  and  hu- 
mor, but  even  without  the  vir- 
tuosity to  which  our  Philharmonic  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestras  have  accus- 
tomed us.  There  were  interesting  details, 
but  the  prominent  musicians  who  made  up 
a considerable  part  of  the  audience  did  not 
get  the  revelation  some  of  them  may  have 
looked  forward  to. 

Nor  did  they  get  it  in  the  reading  of 
the  Ninth  Symphony.  For  once,  the  fiery 
Italian  became  a mere  time-beater,  reeling 
off  this  sublime  music  in  the  most  mechani- 
cal way.  Beethoven  himself  was,  as  his 
contemporaries  attested,  much  given  to 
tempo  rubato  effects  and  violent  contrasts; 
he  would  not  have  liked  the  academic  per- 
formance heard  last  night.  But  the  most 
grievous  disappointment  was  in  the  matter 
of  tempi,  especially  in  the  slow  movement, 
v/hich  was  fully  forty  per  cent,  too  fast. 
The  opening  bars  were  anything  but  adagio 
moltv,  and  the  andai’ta  moderato  also  was 
robbed  of  its  heavenly  charm  and  all  its 
soulful  expressiveness  by  the  pace  taken. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Toscanini  did  not  on 
this  occasion  manifest  his  usual  aversion 
to  edited  scores.  Everybody  knows  that 
Beethoven  orchestrated  this,  his  greatest 
work,  in  a way  that  obliterated  the  melodic 
ccntinulty  here  and  there.  He  was  deaf 
when  he  composed  it.  and  some  of  the  in- 
benefit performance  for  struments  in  his  day  did  not  have  the  same 
rgine  von  Januschowsky-Neuen-  compass  ac  ours  or  all  the  tones  to  enable 
nerly  an  opera  singer  and  ac-  ! them  to  pass  from  key  to  key.  Wagner  sug- 
gested improvements  along  these  lines,  which 
all  great  conductors  now  follow.  Mr.  Tos- 
canini also  adopted  these  emendations,  in- 
cluding one  which  was  rejected  by  Weln- 
gartner,  who  also  wrote  a long  chapter  on 
desirable  changes  in  the  orchestration  of 
the  Ninth.  Like  some  other  conductors, 

. Mr'  . Nahan  Franko,  Mr,=.  Otto  Mr,  Toscanini  overlooked  one  of  Beethoven’s 

marks  to  which  Weingartner  calls  atten.- 
tlon — the  dlreetlons  that  the  kettledrum  In 
the  long  chord  on  the  word  "Gotl”  should 
die  away  to  piaaixKimo  while  the  other 
forces  continue  fortixalmo. 

The  last  movement  of  Ihe  symphony  made 
orjtrturo  Toscanini  Is  undoubtedly  'amends  for  all  the  shortcomings  preceding 


I'.r: 


[surmounted — and  a well-rehearsed  chorus 
ol  two  hundred  voices.  The  orchestra  in 
this  movement  also  underwent  a sea -change, 
and  Mr.  Toscanini  gave  a reading  which 
was  in  every  way  admirable.  The  result 
was  thrilling,  and  the  enthusiastic  applause 
at  the  close  was  fully  deserved. 

Ysflje's  Last  Recital. 

One  of  the  largest  audiences'  that  has 
heard  Ysaye  at  any  of  his  New  York  con- 
certs this  season  was  on  hand  when  he  gave 
his  last  recital  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
j afternoon.  It  was  enthusiastic,  too.  and 
’called  the  violinist  back  to  the  stage  in- 
' numerable  limes  after  every  number.  Much 
'of  the  time  his  playing  was  of  the  kind 
that  justified  this  enthusiasm,  even  though 
now  and  then  it  left  things  to  be  desired 
In  the  matter  of  tone  and  exactness  of  In- 
jtonation.  Yet  the  recital  had  one  feature 
ithat  certainly  called  for  reproof,  namely, 
the  length  of  the  programme  Mr.  Ysaye 
offered.  Possibly  his  gratitude  ever  his 
fortunate  escape  in  the  recent  flood  prompt- 
ed him  to  such  inordinate  generosity  as  he 
displayed  yesterday.  In  this  Instance,  how- 
ever, a little  less  would  have  been  a good 
deal  more.  Kls  programme,  as  originally 
arranged,  contained  a sonata  in  three 

movements,  an  equally  lengthy  concerto, 
the  Each  “Chaconne”  (which  is  heavenly 
In  length  as  well  as  its  other  attributes), 
and  a set  of  shorter  numbers.  But  before 
the  concert  had  proceeded  far,  announce- 
ment was  made  that  Mr.  Ysaye  would  also 
play  the  Vitali  Chaconne,  which  Is  quite 
as  long  as  Bach’s,  it  not  longer.  Inas- 
much as  the  violinist  has  played  this  work 
a number  of  times  at  his  New  York  con- 
certs this'  year,  its  repetition  on  a pro- 
gratiime  already  so  overladen  seemed 
scarcely  judicioq^,  to  say  the  least.  The 
otal  lack  of  all  sense  of  proportion  that 
many  eminent  artists  display  when  it  comes 
|to 

painful  ^ 

Before  the  two  Ciiacon'ncs  and  Saint- 
Saens’s  B Minor  Concerto,  the  violinist 
played  a sonata  in  G minor,  by  Henry  Hol- 
den Huss.  Mr.  Huss  ranks  among  the 
foremost  American  composers,  and  his  mu- 
sic is  worthy  of  more  extensive  hearing 
than  it  receives.  He  has  written  a piano 
Toncerto  which  would  quickly  become  a fa- 
vorite if  pianists  were  a trifie  more  en- 
terprising than  most  of  them  are.  The 
present  sonata — which  is  over  six  years 
old  already — is  also  a work  of  admirable 
qualities,  modern  in  spirit,  full  of  signifi- 
cant. individual,  and  beautiful  ideas,  and 
“grateful”  to  both  pianist  and  violinist. 
Kspecially  fine  is  the  tender  and  exquislte- 
iy  melodious  and  poetic  slow  movement 
which,  to  some  extent,  suggests  MacDowell, 
without  being  in  any  sense  a copy  of  his 
manner.  Mr.  Ys-aye  played  the  sonata  as 
though  he  loved  it,  and  the  audience  en- 
joyed it  greatly. 
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aeOf  m- 


tny  eiiuLieiit  uiopm/  

programme  building  is  both^anwzing  and 

Inful  to  contemplate. 


li! 

Also  Notes  on  Other  Musical 
Dpigs- 

MISS  cuCTIn  recital 


is  ill  and  in  want.  The  per- 
will  take  placo  at  th^  Casino 
ext  Sunday  evening,  and  among 
have  loluiiteered  lo  take  |iait 
Bella  Alten,  Otto  Goritz  and 
n,  of  Ihe  Metropolitan  Opera 
The  committee  is  composed  ol 
Brachvogel,  Mrs.  Rudolph 


Ur.“,  Randolph  Guggenlieimei . 
or  Uerbort,  Mrs,  F.  ITelffer, 
llrman  Ridder,  Miss  Mnrlanno 
Irs.  R.  VVoirran  and  Sirs.  W. 
do  if. 


! 'S  Toscanini  Concert, 


Rt  Operatic  conductor  of  our  It.  Here  the  great  Italian  conductor  rose 
full  dramatic  contents  of  Piic- jto  his  full  operatic  stature.  He  had  ut  his 
; ras  were  not  revealed  to  local  Icommand  four  of  the  Metropolitan  stars — 
Ijera  until  he  took  command  o(|l’’rleda  Hempel,  Mrs.  Homer,  Carl  Jorn,  and 
■||  hear  him  In  ”Alda”  Is  an  event  Biitnam  Griswold  who  surmounted  the  al- 
'-■S[  fe.  His  interpretation  of  "Trla-  cl  unequalled  dimcultleB  of  this  iiii- 
al-aoldc”  Ig'seconil  onl.v  lo  Anton  quartet  na  well  as  they  ever  ran  be 


“Boheme”  at  the  Metropolitan 
— Popular  Opera  in 

the  Bo-wery. 

,\  win.Ronie  little  lady  who  lakes  an  ex- 
IceoiUiigly  poetical  view  of  the  life  of  Ihf 
jpeople  to  whom  she  lielongs  is  Miss  Pe- 
LMini-e-Squeet,  wlio  gave  an  extremely  in 
|leresting  entertaimneni  in  the  Fort.i 
j('iglilti  Street  'I'heatre  yesterday  after 
Inoon.  The  natne,  .she  told  her  listeners 
|sigitifies  Floating  Cloud,  and  sitecifically  a 
'cloud  of  the  white  and  fleec.v  order.  Miss 
Floating  I 'loud,  then,  is  a Chippewa  ■win 
studied  iinglish  ai  d nu.sic  in  Ihe  l lasUel 
Indian  Institute,  wliere  site  also  learnei. 
to  |)lay  the  harii.  If  apiiearances  are  not 
ntisleading.  she  is  not  a full  bloofi  Ojib- 
jway.  hut  has  an  admixture  of  wiiite  inan't 
Mtliiod  in  her  veins.  How  well  site  siteak; 
|licr  ntotlier's  longue  cannot  he  told.  Slif 
|.''■pol<(-'  a little  ol'  it  \'esterda>'  and  alsc 
isiiiiK  a liltle.  Inti  generally  wlien  she  re- 
ipioduced  the  ntusic  of  Iter  Indian  ances- 
tors she  di(i  it  on  tlte  liarit.  ver>'  effective- 
ly. indci-fl,  :il  times,  as  in  iter  lirst  selec 
tion,  in  wlticli,  hy  beating  i|ion  the  strings 
witli  iter  lett  Iiiitcl  and  playing  the  ntelod.v 
w lllnntt  Jiat  niorili-  alloy  w ith  iter  right 
site  pi-od'iccfl  an  elletti  whicli  nii.ght  lie  de 
scrilted  as  Imiian  ntnsie  el  liercttlir.ed 
'(niiei-  songs  she  |>la>'etl  in  full  Itarinoii.t 
■ iml  tltesc.  Iluinah  Itie  luirnionixation- 
were  not  of  llic  kind  willi  wliieli  a !■  ' 
wonld-lte  .irtistji  stivanls  iia  v*-  obi  n‘'cn  i tt 


aboriginal  Ume.s,  wei-c  less  like  iltc  teal 
tiling.  Some  she  played  in  intison  or  -.vilh 
a root  Ittiss,  and  tltesc.  again,  had  in  ihem 
a nKKlicnm  of  verity. 

'I'liis  nnisi.  was  int'nspersed  in  » liou- 
ouglily  i-hai-ming  talk  on  ihr-  social  nf.- 
and  the  legends  of  the  O.iibways,  n.stng  a 
sw-cctl\-  mod  dated  voit  c.  an  ingralialing 
liternry  si  vie.  pretty  itnagert  and  no 
small  amount  of  lognish  hnnior.  Tlte  s,  c- 
ond  nan  of  the  omtertaiiimeiu,  wiiieh 
cttnie  a.'icr  a pianisi,  Gu.\  .‘5,  .\laier.  had 
played  two  compositions  li.v  Itebus.-'-.v  verj 
.crcditabl.v  iialeed,  consisted  of  eigic 
Indian  dane.-s,  'riiese  fliseloseil  tliat  .Mi-s 
l•'Inaling  c.lond  was  also  a graceful  ami 
eflii-ieni  ttantoniiinisi . but  the  dances  lost 
milch  of  tlieii-  eiliK  atioiial  value  hec-a  'se 
"f  Ihe  large  elenieni  of  soi'histicai  ion 
wliicl.  the;,  contained.  But  they  were 
‘lovel-  to  look  at. 

I ,Mnie.  .Inlia  <*ulp  gave  iter  farewell  vf- 
ciial  in  I'atnegir:  Hall  last  i.i.ght.  'nie  af- 
fair wa.s  under  tlie  auspices  of  ihe  Hoi- 
lar.d  Srpciety  and  was  brilliant  in  every 
;V, a.\-.  The  gr.ai  ro-tni  wa-  filled,  eve;,v 
box  and  nearl.v  ever.x  chair;  Hie  singe, 
was  al  lier  liest;  her  programme  liegan 
witli  Beethoven's  romance.  ".Vdelaidt." 
and  the  hum-ir.ous  arietta  "Dtr  Kiiss," 
and  ended  with  two  Dutch  songs  In 
I .alheriiia  van  Rennes:  itetwei  n Itegin- 
t'iiig  and  end  Mme.  l.'iiip  .sang  a generon.s 
and  t'aried  list-  tliree  son.g.s  l>.\-  Scitiibert, 
Ihrc-e  b.\  Cornelius,  ilireo  In,  Franz. 
I\  elsli.  Scotcli  and  Frencli  folksongs,  a 
song  by  Ciiopin  and  cite  b\'  Reicnardl.  one 
of  the  earliest  of  German  song  writer.?. 
It  was  a season  of  unallo.ved  pleasure, 
and  the  singer  was' made  to  feel  tliat  sl.e 
had  won  the  fullest  mea.sure  of  apprecia- 
tion. Mr.  Bos  was  iter  efficient 
papist. 

Ihe  last  week  tif  opera  began  at  the 
-Metropolitan  last  niglit.  It  wa.s  the  night 
witit-h  fashion  has  marked  for  its  own. 
<'at-ii?o  sang  -witi'  nniisual  effectiveness 
even  foi  him.  and  the  opera  was  "I,a 
Boheme.  " s'o  miu  h announcement  ought 
to  snflif-e  to  enable  llie  reader  to  imagine 
all  the  rest  of  the  happenings.  The  .series 
of  fat  ew  ells  was.  inaugurated  by  the  per- 
formance. tlte  departing  artist  being  Sig- 
nor Folacco  Hie  conductor,  w ho  Ita.?  Ijoi  ne 
a large  poitioii  of  the  .season's  burden  and 
acf;uiHed  liiniself  w-cl|. 

J hese  days,  when  Hie  banners  of  pop- 
ular opera  are  tl.c  ing  from  half  a dozen 
iinpresaristic  inrrels  against  Hie  operatir- 
sky.  it  is  not  s' range  Hiat  even  Hie  Bow- 
|er\-  should  give  hirtli  to  a St.  George  con- 
fident that  lie.  too.  can  slay  the  dragon 
of  popular  indifference.  This  particular 
St.  George  was  Louis  Znro,  wlio  iwo  years 
.ago  afteniiited  with  some  succe.es  a simi- 
lar sea.son,  and  who  last  iiighi  those 
"-Vida"  lor  liis  opening  battle  song.  The 
Sf  eno  was  set  at  the  Thalia  Tlieairo.  a. 
-mg?  licit  in  oneraiic  memories,  and 
yonn.g  .losiali  Zuro.  formerly  Hie  chorus 
niaslcr  of  the  Al.aiilialian  Gpera  Conipaiiy. 
-■-a.e  in  the  eomlnt-tor's  stand. 

VS  ic-thc-r  or  imt  .Mr.  Zuro'a  experiment 
I will  be  more  suceessful  than  the  score.? 
of  pi-evious  ones  have  been  remains  to  be 
told.  l,asi  niglit’s  audience  was  of  an 
enlhiisias.n  sucli  as  .Broadway  knows  lit- 
i He  of— h:it  it  was  not  large.  Vet  the  per- 
! formance  wa.s  an  e.'toellent  one.  as  dollar 
^ Opera  goes,  tull.v  as  good  a one  as  those 
j heard  in  the  theatres  of  the  small  Italian 
towns— a consummation,  we  are  told,  de- 
voutly to  be  washed.  Mr.  Znro'.s  baton 
infused  ,-idmlrable  spirit  into  his  or- 
chestra. Hie  scenery  was  characteristic, 
the  costumes  were  in  good  taste,  and 
Hiei-e  was  a ballet. 

.\s  for  the  singers— there  was  nur  old 
friend  .Mme.  Nies.sen-S't one.  very  iinpt ’ - 
fec'tly  disguised  under  Hio  name  of  Mme. 
La  pjerta,  but  with  iter  voice  in  good 
condition,  who  made  an  Amneris  Hiat  was 
as  .good  to  look  upon  as  any  that  Hie 
.sta.ge  po.ssesses.  .VI.so  tliere  was  a reso- 
nant \oiced  .Vinoiiasro  in  .Viigelo  .Vntolo: 
an  .Vida,  witose  natural  voice  was  a fine 
one,  in  Enrica  Clay  Dillon:  two  .good 

bas.ses  in  Pietto  De  Biasi  and  .N'atalc 
t'erti.  and  a Radaines,  whose  liigh  notes 
brought  forth  tliund  -r.-;  of  applause,  in 
Giuseptie  .Manro. 

^Boheme^  Opens 
Final  Week  of 
Oner  a Season 

^ "La  Boheme"  ushered  lit  Hte  final  week 
of  tlte  opera  sea-son  at  tlte  Jletropolltan 
last  night  and  received  an  adtiilra,ble  per- 
formance, wIlli  all  of  the  principal.?  !n  good 
, voice  and  high  spirits.  The  latter  applies 
especlall.v  to  Mr.  Cartiso,  who  sang  Ro- 
dolfo beatitlfully  an'i.  wnne  taking  curtain 
calls,  annised  the  huge  audience  by  his 
god  natured  antics,  fife  playfully  slapped 
Mme.  Alda  on  the  wrist  when  she  at- 
|templed  to  run  off  the  stage  and  leave  him 
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AN  AEOLIAN  CONCEKT. 

> 

l/ilerostliiK  I'roj^ramnie  Prr- | 

forinpd  on  the  Orfian  and  PInno.  i 


nionc.  nd  I'f  also  artpd  as  her  flowe.vn 
page,  dragging  off  two  big  baskets  o 
ilowers.  She  gave  a bunch  of  violets  b 
'Ith  -.or  hjs  trouble,  and  he  accepted  wltl  interested  audience  Wtus  assembled 

deep  bow.  ..\eolian  Hall  veaterday  afternoon  at  a 

Mine.  ,\Ida  sang  '•Mlmr  with  demonslrafe  some  of 

the  artistic  possibilities  of  the  .4eolian 

The 

^ressrs.  L.e  Segurola  and  Dldnr  played  "‘e  concert  was  to 

innsic  of  the  best  types  ootild  be  played 


Alten  was 


Hilly'  waT  excX\!'t'’‘VMaS!^'wihU>°"^"'-t  show  h 

T>„  ms,.,.  fi,.P'>rpose  ot  the  concert  was  to  shon  h 


rCles  of  the  other  two  Bohemians  with 
spirit.  Mr  Pola.cco  conducted  well.  It  was! 
blp  farewell  for  the  season. 


in  a Ihorotighly  musicianly  manner  on  Ihe 
instruments  and  also  how  both  could  be 
titilizcd  to  accompany  vocal  solos.  The 
singer  was  Andrea  de  Segtirola  of  the  Jletro- 
polilen  Ojiera  House  and  the  players,  if 
they  may  properly  be  so  called,  were  Dion 
\V.  Kennedy  at  the- organ.  Egon  Pulz,  pia- 
nola jiiaiio  soloist,  and  W.  C.  Woods,  pianola 
piano  accompanist, 

The  demonstration  of  the  powers  of  the 
fine  concert  organ  which  is  built  at  the  rear 
of  the  stage  in  the  hall  was  espeiually  inter- 
esting hy  reason  of  the  precision  of  thff 
execution,  the  instantaneous  operation 
of  rhe  electric  stops,  the  noble  tonal  effects 
and  the  elasticity  of  (he  nuancing.  Natu- 
rally much  of  this  depends  on  the  player, 
but  the  responsiveness  of  Ihe  instrument 
was  admirable. 

Again  the  fluency  and  delicacy  of  the 
concert  organ  mechanism  was  shown  in 
the  accompaniment  to  Mr.  de  Segurola’s 
singing  of  Lcporello' s air,  "Madamina" 
from  "Don  Giovanni."  Later  in  the  pro- 
gramme Jlr.  de  Segurola  was  heard  in 
another  air  from  the  same  opera,  this  time 
accompanied  by  the  pianola  piano,  which 
has  often  been  called  upon  successfully  to 
show  its  adaptability  to  combination  with 
voice  or  with  other  instruments. 

These  concerts  have  satisfied  those  who 
have  attended  them  with  observant  minds 
that  the  Aeolian  mechanism  for  operating 
While  chep  opera  on  the  upper  east  andlD^e  organ  is  capable  of  astonishing  and 
west  sides  of  the  city  is  still  a future  results.  The  pianola  has  been 

j . much  improved  m many  ways  and  the  de- 

sidciation,  tne  good  old  Bowery  has  which  most  seriously  antagonized 

popular  priced  opera  for  a certainty,  theartistic  minds  in  the  beginning  have  been 
Zuro  Opera  and  Amusement  companyso  far  overcome  that  music  lovers  fully 


mme.  uuip  s i_asi  r\ct,,.«.. 

How  favorably  Mme.  Julia  Culp  has 
impressed  the  Xe■^^•  A'ork  public  with 
her  singing  of  songs  was  again  shown 
last  evening  at  her  last  song  recital, 
given  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  audienc® 
was  a large  one,  interested  and  en-l 
thusiastic.  Mme.  Culp  gave  an  ingen- 
iously varied  programme  that  exhibit- 
ed a'  wide  variet.v  of  feeling  and  senti- 
ment. The  sheer  beauty  of  her  voice 
was  not  quite  so  much  in  evidence  as 
it  was  in  her  first  recitals,  for  which, 
no  doubt,  the  arduous  traveling  and  se- 
vere demands  otherwise  of  an  extend- 
ed tour  are  more  or  less  responsible. 
But  the  artistic  qualities  of  Mme.  Culp’s 
singing,  the  aptness  of  her  expression, 
and  the  deeply  musical  intelligence  that 
directs  it  make  it  an  unceasing  delight. 
She  is  seconded  with  rare  art  by  the. 

Bowery  Opera 
Season  Opens; 
*Aida*  Presented 


ELGAR’S  “MUSIC  MAKERS.” 

A Concert  by  the  University  Festival 
Chorus  Under  Walter  Henry  Hall. 

The  University  Festival  Chorus,  an 
organization  of  which  the  motive  power 
emanates  from  the  extension  teaching 
of  Columbia  University,  gave  a concert 
last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall  that  bad 
unusual  elements  of  interest.  It  was 
announced  as  the  fourth  concert  of  the 
organization,  which  is  conducted  by 
Walter  Henry  Hall,  w'ho  holds  the  chair 
of  choral  music  in  the  university.  Sir 
Edward  Elgar's  setting  of  Arthur 
O’Shaughnessy’s  ode  ” The  Music 
Makers  ’ was  given  for  the  first  time 
by 


followed 


Sir 


m America. 

Sullivan's  music  to  Longfellow  s 


composition  is  one  of  his  latest 


Arthur 
" Gold- 


.[recognize  the  excellence  of  the  instrument. 
One  thing  is  certain  and  that  is  that  the 
proper  enjoyment  of  music  played  on  these 
5 mechanisms  is  in  a measure  dependent  on 
[the  skill  of  the  player.  To  acquire  this 
^ ^ skill  requires  study  and  practice.  The 

Another  feature  ^of  the  company  was  difficulties  in  the  way  of  itsiacquirement. 

however,  are  not  formidable,  and  that  of 
course  is  the  principal  reason  why  the 
mechanisms  offer  attractions  to  persons 
of  musical  inclinations  who  have  not  a 
musical  technic. 

c-u  u ’ But  the  belief  that  the  instruments  cannot 

She  was  the  best  of  last  night  s cast.  , p^oduL  artistic  results  is  easily  removed 
The  best  that  can  be  said  tor  the  per-  ,,y  ^ „ne  of  the  concerts  at  which 

formance  is  that  it  was  spirited.  Every-  they  are  operated  by  the  Aeolian  experts, 
oody  sang  and  played  as  loudly  .as  pos- They  must  be  accepted  as  musicians.  These 
sible-far  too  loud  for  th’e  size  of  the  show-  genuine  appreciation  of 

ar  I the  'works  '^•hich  they  pertorm  and  they 

auditorium.  Mr.  Giuseppe  Mauro.  as  Ba-  properly  be  termed  in- 

flames. had  a high  tenor  voice,  strongly!  terpretatious.  The  logical  conclusion  is 
marked  by  vibrato;  Mme.  Enrica  Glay  that  interpretation  is  within  the  reach 
Dillon  sang, the  title  role  valiantl.v,  -while  C-  others  possessed  of  musical  intelligence. 

Messrs.  Pietro  de  Biasl  and  Natale  CervI  ttfW 
displayed  sonorous  bass  voices  in  the  rOles  _ 

of  the  Hig'ii  Priest  and  the  King.  |© 7 

•\  large  audience  listened  attentively  andi,  gnnir  Recital  In  tarnegie 

applauded.  It  also  applauded  loudly  hen 


having  opened  Us  annual  spring  season  at 
the  Thalia  Theatre  last  night  with  ’ Aida.” 
Mr.  Josiah  Zuro,  w’ho  was  a member  of  the 
-Manhattan  Opera  company,  is  the  musical 
director.  ^ / y 

ler  feature  ^of  the  company 
Mme.  La  Pierta,  as  she  was  billed,  singing 
.Vmnerls,  The  singer  was’said  to  be  Mme 
•Niessen-Stone,  who  for  a time  was  a mem- 
ber of  the 'Metropolitan,  filling  small  r61es. 


en  Legend. 

Elgar’s  compC 
compositions,  written  for  the  Birming- 
ham festival  of  last  Autumn.  It  Is  one 
of  the  things  expected  of  English  com- 
posers to  write  choral  -w'orks  for  the 
great  English  festivals.  Sometimes  they 
are  real  music  and  sometimes  they  are 
not;  but  the  Birmingham  festival,  with 
a long  historif  behind  it,  has  some  im- ; 
mortal  w orks  to  its  credit,  using  the : 
word  "immortal’’  in  the  approximate  j 
sense  it  must  have  in  musical  art.  “ The 
Music  Makers  ” will  probably  not  reach 
so  near  to  immortality  as,  for  instance, 
Mendelssohn’s  ” Elijah,”  but  it  is  real 
music  and  Is  not  unworthy  of  the  man 
who  may  reasonabl.v  claim  to  be  the 
foremost  English  composer  of  the  day. 
Skill  in  writing  for  the  chorus  and  espe- 
cially in  enhancing  his  effects  by  a rich 
-and  varied  treatment  of  the  orchestra 
marks  the  work  throughout.  It  is  of 
a length  that  makes  it  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  fit  into  an  evening's  programme, 
being  too  short  to  occupy  the  whole 
and  too  long  to  be  joined  -with  many 
others,  but  its  difficulty  is  by  no  means 
so  great  as  the  difficulty  which  may 
-well  embarrass  many  choral  societies 
In  considering  the  oratorios  that  have 
mo.st  contributed  to  Elgar's  fame—"  The 
Dream  of  Gerontius,”  ” The  Apostles,” 
and  " The  Kingdom.’ 

There  are  two  contralto  solos  in  it, 
both  of  w'hich  are  effective.  These  were 
sung  by  Jliss  Alildred  Potter  with  ad- 
mirable skill  and  taste.  The  othei-s  of 
the  solo  quartet  singing  in  “ The  Golden 
Legend  ” were  Miss  Grace  Kerns,  so- 
prano; Dan  Beddore,  tenor,  and  Her- 
bert. Witherspoon  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Compan.v,  bass. 


THE  COLUMBIA  CHORUS. 


.\it!un-  Snl1ivan'.'<  •■GolUen  Legetui 
perfoi-med.  / *7  ’ ^ ^ ^ 

Sii-  Edward’s  composilion  is  a i-liorali 
cantata,  written  for  one  of  the  English' 
festivals  last  fall,  and  had  its  fii-si  per-j 
formance  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  on 
the  occasion  under  review.  Its  text  is  a 
poem  by  Arthur  O’Shauglinessy,  designed 
to  celebrate  the  influence  upon  the  world’s| 
life  of  Ihe  creation  of  song.  'I’he  inu.<ic| 
for  cboius.  mezzo  .sopiano  solo  and| 
oicltesti-a  is  a highly  emotionalizedi 
vompo.sition,  especially  in  Us  choral 
jiai;.  con’.;tinins  many  striking  and  bcaii- 
tif'i!  effecls.  especially  in  the  wa\-  of 
tone  painting.  U-lling  in  its  sonorities.  at| 
limes  srippinc  and  loignant  in  its  har- 
monic ti-cat'.-c.ent— a really  fine  and  im- 
posin.g  piece  of  music  quite  worthy  of  thel 
.author  of  the  ■Dieani  of  Gerontiu-s”  and; 
the  "Enignia"  variations.  It  was  splen- 
didv  sung  by  a choir  of  between  210  and 
300  ^-oices.  It  w-as  a remarkably  well 
balanced  ciioir.  its  tone  was  fresh  and 
beautiful,  and  in  precision  and  expres- 
sion it  did  great  credit  to  itself  and  the 
training  which  it  received  at  the  hands 
of  .Ur.  Hall.  Aii.ss  Mildred  Pothe  sang 
•lie  Solo  part  whicli  occurs  in  the  le'asl 
iuteiesling  I'ortion  of  the  work.  The  oi- 
.liestra  w-es  a Hue  body  of  instrumental-, 
ists.  1 

111  the  ••Holdiri  Heg'-'iid”  the  .solo  .sin.gers 
were  .Miss  Grace  Kerns,  the  possessor  of  I 
a briglit.  pure,  flexible  soprano  voice;! 
.Uiss  Pol  ti  fi.  large  voiced,  who  was  move 
a.  ct  ptable  because  less  intense  in  fi-i- 1 
Arthur's  music  than  in  Sir  Edward'.s; 
Dan  Be-Jdoe.  whose  nrni,  ringing  tehor  | 
voice  .ind  oxceilpiit  style,  were  a delight  I 
of  th-  loo  long  absence  irom  onr  concert 
rooms,  and  Herbert  Witber.-poon.  always 
an  iiUelligeat.  tasteful  and  satisfying 
singer  in  concert  music.  M.  F.  Lamond 
was  the  efficient  organist.  H.  E.  K- 

'Cyrano's'  Adieu' 

Mr.  .Amato,  Who  Sing's  Title  Rolej 
for  Last  Time.  Gets  a Silver  ; 
Medallion. 


GERHARDT'S  ADIEU. 


Hall  Attracts  .CroTvd. 


Ihe  entr’acts  were  long.  The  opera,  ini 

consequence  of  the  delaps,  dragged.  WhenI  , singer 

matters  are  running  more  smoothly  the!  Elena  Gerhardt,  the  German  . 

performance  probably  w ill  be  better  and  ' gave  her  last  recital  at  Carnegie  Maker; 


more  interesting 


She  is  to  sing  to-night  in 


A Good  Concert  Broiiglit  About  by 
I'lilversity  Extension  Teaebing. 

The  fourth  concert  of  the  University 
Festival  Chorus  took  place  last  evening 
at  Carnegie  Hall.  This  organization  is  a 
product  of  the  extension  teaching  system 
of  Columbia  Itniversity  and  it  comprises 
small  bodte.s  scattered  through  different 
' parts  of  the  city.  The  conductor  Is  Walter 
1 Henry  Hall,  whose  post  in  the  university 
Hs  professor  of  choral  music,  a new'  chair 
in  the  collegiate  senate.  The  concert  of 
la.st  evening  was  planned  on  serious  lines 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  a consider- 
able assemblage  of  music  lovers. 

The  works  iperformed  were  "The  Music 
by  Sir  Edward  Elgar  and  Sir 


IwiU  conclude  her  season. 


OnISaturday  she 


That  her  popularity 


rheatre,  on  the 


son  last  night  at  the  Thalia 
Bowery,  with  Verdi's  ”.\ida.”  It  is  a sincere 
effort  to  give  good  operatic  performances  at 
a low  price,  and  if  the  company  does  not 
reach  high-water  mark,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  enterprising  impresario,  Mr.  Louis 


(vV^’^/uriHOiicra  Company. 

v'l  lAC^  will  sail  for  Europe.  

The  Zuro  Opera  Company  opened  its  sea-  , .i,:,  vj,,blic  continues  large  w as  prot  ea 

"mph  by  the  size  of  the  audience  which 
braved  the  drenching  downpour  oi  jester 
day  afternoon  to  hear  her  entertamnient. 
She  sang  some  of  the  songs  which  have 


most  interested  her  hearers  in  the  course 
Df  the  season  and  some  also  which  she  has 
not  given  frequently. 


For  her  second 


V.  sVinoe  Brahmn’s  six  gypsy  songs^j  hardly 
Zuro.  The  company  is  uneven— the  eroup  she  cnose break  ini  But  it  displays  the  composer's  unfall- 

Mme.  Clay  Dillon,  was  capable,  and  so  "cre of  impression.  *rts. 
the  Amneris.  Mme.  La  Pletra  (rumor  has  ^ 


•Arthur  Sullivan’s  cantata,  “The  Golden 
Legend.”  The  former  w’as  written  for  the 
Birmingham  Festival  of  last  year  and  last 
evening  had  its  first  performance  in  this 
country.  It  is  composed  for  solo  contralto, 
chorus  and  orchestra  and  the  text  Is  an 
imaginative  poem  by  Arthur  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  apostrophizing  makers  of  music 
from  the  great  days  of  Babylon  to  the 
present.  Sir  Edward  Elgar’s  music  is 
conceived  in  a spirit  of  high  dignity.  It 
Is  broad,  noble  and  expressive,  though  it 
reaches  the  eloquence  of  the  poem. 
But  it 

Aftet  ing  skill  in  the  treatment  of  choral 
The  polyphony  Is  always  admi- 


U.  that  she  is  a well-known  singer  under  an 
assumed  name),  and  the  Amonasro,  Angejo 
Antolo.  But  the  Radames,  Giuseppe  Mauro, 
was  not  good.  He  belongs  to  that  class  of 
.enors  who  -think  good  singing  consists  in 
getting  as  near  the  footlights  as  possible 
and  yelling  high  notes  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs.  His  gestures  are  equally  primitive. 

The  chorus  is  composed  of  really  good 
r-iatcrial  and  sings  well.  There  is  a ballet, 
too.;  but  the  principle  feature  of  the  com- 
pany, and  one  w'ell  worth  the  trip  to  the 
Bowery,  is  the  conductor.  Josiah  Zuro.  son 
of  the  impresario.  He  builds  up  his  climaxes 
like  a master,  and  the  finale  to  the  second 
act  was  sung  in  thrilling  fashion.  Zuro 
has  his  orchestra,  some  ot  whom  are  Phil- 
harmonic men.  well  in  hand,  and  in  spite 
of  its  smallness  it  sounded  well.  It  does 
seem  as  though  two  each  of  violas,  ’cellos, 
and  basses  were  hardly  enough  tor  six  first 
violins.  There  was  also  a brass  band  on 
the  stage  which  at  times — as  happens  at  the 
Metropolitan — swamped  the  chorus.  Young 
Zuro  Is  not  a “time-beater”— he  is  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  performance,  and  all  ot  the 
thrills,  and  there  were  several,  originated 
in  his  baton,  and  nowhere  else.  To-night, 
“Rigoletto,”  with  Bicihonl  conducting. 


oroer  lo  < • -f,  English  masses,  xne  poiypnony  is  always  aami- 

these  she  sang  some  numbers  by  rably  planned  and  the  leading  of  the  voices 

text  and  concluded  with  tw  .1  shows  mastership  and  a fine  conception  of 

Lis-/t  and  two  by  Richard  btrauss.  - s harmony  is  always  modern, 

Gerliardt’s  art  has  been  one  oi  tne  rarely  mannered.  There  Is  one  de- 
delights of  a very  busy  musical  season.  acending  progression  of  purely  Debussian 

- origin,  but  the  rest  is  In  Elgar’s  charac- 

Another  tuneful  farewell  was  said  yes- I teristic  vein.  The  work  will  bear  repeti- 
Another  tunetu  , „.hen  'tion  and  will  doubtless  be  taken  up  by 

terday  afternoon  m Laineg  e choral  societies  throughout  the  country, 

especially  as  Its  difficulties  are  not  de- 
terrent. 

The  composftioTi  was  very  well  pre- 
sented. Mr.  Hall's  chorus  sang  generally 
ver.v  well  indeed.  The  sopranos  were  a 


Miss  Elena  Gerhardt  gave  her  final  song 
ii'ecital  of  the  season.  The  German  Lieder 
singer  has  been  heard  this  season  both  in 
recital  and  with  orchestra  and  has  won  a 
large;  following,  as  was  proven  yesterday, 

not  alone  by  the  size  of 
also  by  the  applause  that  followed  each 

song.  There  w'ere  many  diemands  for  en- 
cores and  the  artist  was  compelled  to 
repeat  several  songs. 

Miss  Geihardt’s  programme  began  witn 
a group  comprising  Beethoven,  Spohr  and 
Schubert,  after  which  she  sang  six 
songs  by  Brahms,  in  which  she  displajed 
almost  every  gamut  of  emotion.  Then,  m 
complete  contrast,  .she  sang  Handels  U 
Sleep”  with  a jiurity  of  .style  and  an  even 
ness  of  tone  that  aroused  exclamations  o 
•wonderment.  Carey's  “Pastoral  an 
George  ilunro’s  “AI.V  Lovely  Celia  were 
similarly  treated  with  exquisite  dellcacj 
and  yet  made  effective  in  the  flickered 

lorium.  Her  English  m these  songs  was 
almost  free  from  acegnt. 

Mr  Arthur  Rosenstein  played  the  piano 
accompaniments  ably.  There  were  flowers 
tor  Miss  Gerhardt  and  enough  ajiplause  Eilwar 
to  convince  her  that  she  Ls  much  appre- 
ciated here.  ! 


Medallion.  , j 

Jier 

"Cyrano’*  was  sung  for  the  fifth  and| 
last  time  this  season  at  the  JIetropolitan[ 
Opera  House  last  night.  Mme.  Alda  andl 
Mr.  Amato  sang  their  farewells  for  thej 
season. 

After  the  second  act  a silver  medallion  j 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Amato,  who  filled i 
the  title  r61e.  It  represents  the  Gascogne 
warrior  and  poet,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 
He  appeared  deeply  touched  by  the  tribute. 

Mr.  Amato  was  again  admirable  vocally 
and  In  hl.s  acting.  Mme,  Alda,  who  re-j 
ceived  many  flowers,  was  charming  asi 
Roxane,  w.’hile  Atessrs.  Martin,  Reiss,  Hin-| 
shaw  and  Griswold  filled  familiar  rdles^ 
•satisfylngly.  Mr.  Hertz  conducted.  ' 

The  composer,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch, 
was  not  present  to  hear  the  final  of  his 
work,  as  he  started  for  Europe  a few* 
days  ago. 

IViATHILDE  COTTRELLY  i 

Her  Onlt  Reappearance  m The 
Beggar  Student.” 

To  change  oveniight  from  the  gentle, 
lovable,  wise  mothor  of  all  the  Roth- 
scl.ikls,  with  their  iintold  millions,  into  tl\e 
haughty,  cold,  schemin 
I’almaticas,  pioud  but 
hungi-t.  ybcii-  laundi-)- 


mother  of  the 
poor,  and  oh.  so 
bill  unpaid,  and 
with  oiil.v  one  handkerchief  between  them 
all.  is  no  sir.all  feat,  out  Mme.  Cottreliy 
achieved  it  at  yesterday’s  matinee  of 
• The  Beggar  Student."  at  the  Casino, 
I’or  that  one  peul'ovmancc  only  she  took 
ihe  jiart  of  the  Countess,  which  she 
( leated  in  the  same  theatre  nearly  thir;.-. 
\oars  ago,  wlicn  .Millbeker’s  op<  rcua  had 
its  lii-si  production  in  this  city. 

It  v\  a-  a return  to  the  begiiiniu.gs  oi 
one’ of  til.  niost  vatittl.  successful,  hon- 
i iable  Hi,d  i.onored  careers  on  the  con- 
temporaiy  .\meiican  stage,  and  a well 
tilled  house  lemcmberod  this  and  gave 


little  shrill  In  the  upper  range  of  their'  tpf.  celebrant  a lieatly  welcome. 


scale,  but  otherwise  good,  and  the  con- 
traltos were  excellent.  Mildred  Rotter 
sang  the  two  contralto  solos,  of  which  the 
first  Is  the  more  important,  with  good 
voice  and  with  taste.  She  was  also  heard 
In  the  Sullivan  work,  in  which  the  other 
soloists  were  Grace  Kerns,  soprano ; Dan 
Beddoe,  tenor,  and  Herbert  Witherspoon, 
bass. 


At  the  end  of  the  second  act.  as  tlir 
flowers  began  to  be  passed  up  to  the  stago 
amid  much  ap|>lanse.  De  \A’olf  Hopu.-i 
p.'-ted  as  master  cf  cerem.'uties.  iu:morous-l 
L,  but  with  a touch  of  genuine  feeling 
1 elow  the  fun.  Then  Mme.  Cottreliy  came 
furwarii  and  made  a simple,  graceful.  *f- 
f. . tionate  little  speech — she  and  the  n'.-- 
lic  understand  each  other  so  well,  and  a* 
such  excellent  friends'.  Refcif.ug  to  .he 

fact  that  she  had  gone  hack  thirty  ' cars 

Two  English  Works  Sung  by  the  car.  or  for  that  one  afi.-rnoun. 

. -A  -n  A*  1 /Nt-  llic  audierc:  Jiat  wo>n.i 

University  Festival  Chorus,  j ,,r:tiv  >eai-.-  ou’.ci  that  very  evening  .■ra 

The  dying  emhets  of  the  musical  drama  another  stage,  ami  added  that  none  m . .1 
up  brilliantly  at  Cainegie  Hall  \v«it  thirty  .cars  to  nitnr  s t';-,  traus- 
last  night  when  the  Unlversil.v  KestlvaL  formation.  The  p,  iforma''' e w.  ; wit 
Chorus,  under  the  flirection  of  \Valter|  a swing  in  short,  the  i iglit  snit  .r  foi  I't 
Heniy  Hall,  ga\e  a,  concert,  at  whi.-h  Si-I  occasion  rcrva.Ic.l  both  stage  uu.i  Iv'f-e 
d Elgar's  “Mush-  .Maker.s'  and  Birl 


FINE  CHOR.AL  SINGING 


-ijr  ■ 

I iiiv*>rsit.v  Festival  Chorus. 

• I Diversity  Festival  Chorus,  conducted 
taker  Henry  Hall,  gave  Us  fourth  con- 
•ast  night  in  Carnegie  Hall,  oresentlng 
niajor  work  Elgar’s  "Music  Makers.” 
Hall  had  better  balance  of  parts  the 
tus  would  be  a notable  institution,  for 
(line  quality  in  each  section  is  beau- 
V and  the  conductor  has  thoroughly 
|Md  his  singers.  The  sopranos  attacked 
plgh  notes  with  delightful  certainty  and 
|i  and  they  held  the  pitch  when  singing 
llssimo  and  kept  good  quality  when 
ling  fortissimo.  The  altos  also  sang 
luifully,  and  always  with  the  voices  of 
llewomen,  not  lady  baritones.  The  ten- 
land  basses  were  at  times  overpowered 
^he  sopranos  and  altos,  but  they  never 
led,  and  were  as  well  trained  as  the 
pr  parts.  Had  they  been  proportioned  as 
pgreat  Henry  Leslie  advocated,  the  Uni- 
dty  Festival  Chorus  would  leave  little 
e desired.  I *7  *’  / ^ ^ ^ 

dusic  Makers”  is  an  effective  and  in- 
rsting  work,  showing  Elgar  at  his 
ngest  and  weakest.  He  makes  musician- 
use  of  ordinary  material.  Arthur 
laughnessy's  poem  should  have  inspired 
rt-reaching  melodies,  but  even  in  the 
< )s  the  melodic  material  is  not  above 
it  i.s  found  in  the  average  English  ballad. 

1 he  borrow'ed  better  tunes  his  muslcian- 
5 would  have  produced  a great  work. 

■ Chorus,  the  soloist,  Miss  Mildred  Pot- 
Mr.  Hall,  and  the  orchestra  did  more 
the  poem  than  the  composer.  Miss 
t .ter's  beautiful  rich  contralto  voice,  well 
i itrolled  and  colored,  made  a great  deal 
I . of  the  unconvincing  melodies.  She  can 
f hailed  as  the  leading  oratorio  contralto 
I next  season. 

t iullivan’s  "Golden  Legend”  however  ar- 
( lie,  is  so  tuneful,  and  the  voice  leading  so 
|i  aifeoted,  that  the  Chorus  seemed  to  have 
( hwn  in  numbers  during  the  evening.  Late 
it  was  when  the  Choral  Epilogue  was 
ched,  Mr.  Hall  built  up  a climax  that 
rilled  the  audience.  Why  doesn’t  he  do 
ire  with  English  part  songs?  No  other 
tion  has  produced  better  small  works  than 
le  English,  and  Mr._  Hall  could  startle 
w York  if  he  gave  it  a programme  of 
drigals  and  glees. 

Miss  Potter  gave  better  interpretations  of 
r numbers  than  the  other  soloists,  al- 
ough  Mr.  Witherspoon  made  as  much  as 
■ could  out  of  a score  too  high  for  him. 
iss  Grace  Kerns  has  a beautiful  voice, 
ill,  clear,  and  well  produced,  but  she 
I'ks  elocution,  her  words  mean  nothing, 
r.  Beddoe  was  denied  the  gifts  usually 
ven  the  Welsh,  and  his  forced  tone  adds 
) his  limitations.  He  sang  in  tune,  more 
less  in  time,  and  without  thorough  mental 
rasp  of  what  he  was  doing.  The  Festival 
horus  and  Mr.  Hall  have  made  a place 
r themselves,  and  next  season  should  see 
bem  well  supported. 

lACDOWELL  CHORUS 
IN  SECOND  CONCERT 

The  second  concert  of  the  MacDowell 
thorns  of  the  Schola  Cantoru'm  look 
Tace  last  evening  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
|he  programme  prepared  by  the  con- 
ictor,  Kurt  Schindler,  was  extremely 
Iberal  in  its  content  and  in  the  pro- 
lortlon  of  novelty  contained  in  it.  Prob- 
|bly  the  entertainment  would  have  sat- 
ified  most  musical  appetites  if  it  had 
|cen  a quarter  of  an  hour  shorter  or 
lad  fewer  numbers.  But  it  seem.s  to 
Ic  the  aim  of  most  conductors  in  New 
fork  just  now  not  to  give  audiences 
much  as  they  can  comfortabiy  re- 
leive,  but  as  much  as  their  bowed 
moulders  will  sustain. 

I.,ast  evening’s  programme  contained 
[hree  new  worlds.  No  one  of  them,  to 
sure,  was  long,  but  two  of  them 
i-ero  pretentious  and  at  least  one  for- 
Inldably  difficult.  The  first  of  these 
Ivas  Hichard  i-itrauss’a  ‘‘Per  Abend.” 
ipus  34,  a .si.xteen  part  a capella 
diorus.  It  proved  to  be  an  uneven 
jiere  of  writing,  strained  and  unnatural 
n parts  and  in  other  places  spontane- 
)UH.  well  constructed  and  beautiful.  This 

I was  the  really  difficult  novelty,  and 
Lhere.  need  be  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  It  would  i>erhap8  have  been  better 
to  postpone  its  production  until  the  i 
chorus  had  benefited  by  two  or  three! 
additional  months  of  study  of  its  i>agcs. 

It  was  sorrowfully  sung.  ^ 

The  other  novelty  which  appeared  to 
of  .some  substance  was  (iranvjllo 
H:i ao.i'k’s  setting  of  the  eplendlTTTTonis 
'•|.«t,,re  the  Beginning  of  Year.s.”  from 
.Vsvlnburne’B  "Atalanta  in  I’alydon.”  The 
f-f.tnpos®-  namBa  hia  arrangement  a 


“choral  symphony”  and  calls  for  twenty 
voice  parts,  di.stributed  among  three 
choirs  in  six.  eight  and  six  voices,  re- 
spectively. This  work  was  written  in  | 
1911  and  first  performed  in  Birming-  ; 
ham  in  January  of  last  year.  It  has 
been  given  since  that  time  twice  in 
Liverpool  and  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Bantock  is  regarded  with  rever- 
ent eyes  in  his  own  land  and  in  this 
he  has  received  honor  among  musicians 
who  are  to  be  treated  with  respect.  He 
is  possessed  of  ample  technic  and  he 
has  a fine  feeling  for  choral  effects.  But 
it  requires  some  special  insight  to  dis- 
cern anything  new  in  his  utterance. 
Possibly  his  setting  of  the  Swinburne 
ode  would  be  more  impressive  if  it  were 
sung  better  than  it  was  last  evening. 

1 The  most  pleasing  work  of  the  chorus 
was  heard  in  Percy  Grainger’s  aiTange- 
nient  of  the 'oTcT song  "I’m  seventeen 
come  Sunday,”  a clean  cut  tune  or  tne 
peopTe  'wlucTi  made  the  hearer  happy. 
The  choir  sang  well  also  Rutland 
Boughton’s  arrangement  of  “King  Ar- 
thur had  three  sons.”  The  singers  were 
fieard  at  their  worst  in  Verdi’s  beauti- 

ful  ”Ave  Marla”  in  w'hich  the  “scala 
nigmatica”  proved  to  be  a Chinese  puz- 
le  to  the  singers. 

Two  Russian  church  anthems  trans- 
lated into  dignified  Scriptural  English 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Douglas,  Verdi’s 
“Lauda  alia  Vergine’’  and  Debussy’s  set- 
tings of  three  chansons  of  Charles 
d'Oleans  were  akso  on  the  programme 
(In  the  second  of  the  chansons,  “Quant 
j’ai  ouy  le  tambourin’’  the  contralto  sole 
iwas  well  sung  by  Mary  Jordan.  Thest 
(chansons,  as  well  as  some  other  num- 
bers of  the  list,  were  sung  by  the  Mad- 
rigal Singers,  a choir  of  fifty  picket 
voices  of  the  chorus. 

Mr.  Schindler’s  organization  contains 
excellent  material  and  although  there 
were  shortcomings  last  evening  there 
iWas  nothing  to  cause  permanent  dis- 
couragement. The  aims  of  the  organi- 
zation are  high,  its  purpose  is  laudable 
and  much  of  the  music  it  presents  is 
rarely  heard  and  is  tvell  worthy  of  at- 
tention. It  is  probable  that  the  Schola 
Cantorum  will  retain  a permanent  place 
among  the  artistic  forces  of  the  city. 

THE  SCHOLA  CANTORUM. 


idge  How'  far  their  attempt  at  a hew  \ 
form  of  choral  writing  has  been  success-  , 
ful  from  this  programme. 

The  valiant  efforts  of  the  singers  ! 
and  the  conductor  are  undoubtedly 
deserving  of  praise;  but  perhaps  a 
somewhat  modified  manifestation  of 
valor,  a concentration  of  effort  on 
fewer  novel  and  unfamiliar  difficul- 
ties at  a time,  would  be  beneficial. 
The  MacDowell  singers  are  full  of 
youthful  enthusiasm;  and  when  they 
succeed  the  results  are  inspiring. 
This  time  they  were  too  ambitious. 
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A Concert  of  New  and  Difficult 
Choral  Works  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

Last  evening’s  concertof  the  Schola 
Cantorum  in  Carnegie  Hall,  originally 
Intended  to  be  given  in  JIarch,  but  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  illness  of  the 
conductor,  Kurt  Schindler,  brought  for- 
ward a whole  array  of  choral  works  of 
a sort  not  ordinarily  attempted  by  cho- 
ral societies,  many  of  them  new.  The 
programme,  indeed,  showed  much  enter- 
prise and  great  daring;  but  it  brought 
a reminder  of  a homely  proverb  that  is 
concerned  with  biting  off  and  chiwing. 
The  most  successful  attempts  were  two 
Russian  church  anthems,  one  by  Rach- 
maninoff, •’  Glory  to  the  Trinity,”  evi- 
dently modeled  to  a certain  extent  on 
the  older  eccle.«iastical  style,  and  an- 
other by  Gretchaninotf,  ” The  Cherubic 
Hymn,  ” more  frankly  in  the  manner  of 
modern  part  song.  These  were  finely 
sung. 

In  commemoration  of  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Verdi's  birth,  the  choir 
sang  his  ” y\ve  Maria.”  on  a ” har- 
monized enigmatic  scale,”  and  his 
” I.audi  Alla  Vergine  .Maria.’’  The  first 
is  a wonderful  product  of  the  composer’s 
ripened  style,  full  of  the  subtlest  and 
most  difficult  harmonies,  and  the  choir 
made  rather  sad  work  of  it.  The 
” enigmatic  scale  ” in  itself  is  difficult 
; of  correct  intonation,  and  it  was  not  cor- 
rectly intoned. 

Still  greater  diffieult.v  was  offered  by 
Richard  Strauss’s  unaccompanied  six- 
teen part  chorus,  ” Der  .\bend.”  Its  dif- 
ficulty is  perhaps  beyond  the  powers  of 
most  amateur  choruses.  Three  settings 
of  old  British  folk  songs,  by  Rutland 
Bonghton  and  Percy  .VIdridge  Grainger 
were  sung  with  spirit  and  buoyancy; 
” In  Seventeen  come  Sunday,”  with  its 
beauty  and  vigorous  refrain  so  much 
pleased  the  audience  that  it  was  re- 
peated. The  third  of  those  was  an  Irish 
tune,  for  a chorus  of  six  parts,  without 
words;  an  interesting  experiment  that 
was  successfully  realized. 

! three  French  chantons,  by  Charles 

’d  Orleans  of  the  fifteenth  century,  set 
by  Debussy-  had  been  done  here  by  the 
Mu.sical  and  .\rt  Society.  Tlie  composer 
has  continued  to  retain  the  medlaval 
.spirit,  especially  In  the  second.  ” Quant 
.lai  ouy  le  Tibourin,”  with  its  persistent 

burden  ” accompanying  the  melody. 

This  was  effectively  sung  and  re- 
peated. Alias  Alary  Jordan  sang  tiie 
contralto  .solo,  .\nother  daring  undcr- 
tnking  was  the  performance  of  Granville 
Hantock  s clioral  odo  fr*oni  Swinburne’s 
” Aliilanta  in  t'alydon,”  set  as  a "choral 
Kvmphon.v,”  in  twenty  parts,  unac- 
companied, for  three  choirs.  Although 
the  composer’s  Intentions  were  so  far 
illsregarded  that  a vigorous  pianoforte 
accomtianinient  was  provided  for  th<‘ 
support  and  assistance  of  Hie  .slnger.s 
the  unusual  difficulties  of  the  music 
were  not  so  far  surmounti'd  as  to  give 
a citor  and  unclouded  representnlion  of 
II.  It  would  not.  perhaps,  be  fair  to 


Two  Audiences 
Applaud  Opera 
at  Metropolitan 

Mozarfs  -"The  Alaglo  Flute”  in  the  after- 
noon and.  “Don  Pasquale”  at  night  made  a 
busy,  melodlus  day  yesterday  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House.  It  was  the  last 
time  this  season  foy  e&ch  opera,  and  there 
•was  an  element  of  novelty  In  the  former 
performance,  as  Mr.  Jacques  Urlus  sang 
Tamlno  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

Air.  Urlus  had.  had  no  stage  rehearsal 
and  was  not  always  at  his  ease^  but  he 
sang  well  and  with  fine  feeling  for  the 
delicate  beauties  of  Alozart’a  music.  The 
malnder  of  the  cast  was  familiar,  includ- 
ing Miss  Hempel,  Mme.  GadskI,  Alme. 
Alten,  Messrs,  Goritz,  Griswold  and  Reiss, 
Air.  Hertz  conducted  an  unusually  delight- 
ful performance,  and  the  big  audience  wasi 
enthusiastic  In  Its  applause. 

’’Don  Pasquale”  at  night  was  heard  for 
only  the  second  time  this  season,  H kav- 
;ing  been  introduced  Into  the  repertoire 
too  late  to  mr.ke  the  full  roimd  of  sub- 
.•^cription  performances.  It  1^’as  'Mme. 
Bori's  farewell  for  the  season,  and  s4ie 
received  armfuls  of  deep  red  roses.  She 
sang  and  acted  the  i»art  of  Norina  grace- 
fully. Mr.  Maonez  was  better  in  the  rOle 
of  Ernesto  than  he  ha.d  been  In  the  earlier 
presentation,.  Mr.  Scottl  -vi-as  impressive 
as  Alalatesta,  and  uMr.  Pini-Corsl  empha/- 
sized  the  comedy  element  of  the  title 
rAle  admirable.  The  singing  of  the  cJiorus 
wa.s  a feature  of  the  evening.  Air.  Tos- 
anini  conducted  superbly,  seemingly  hav- 
ing recovered  fiKim  hie  attack  of  neuritis. 
The  audience  thorougBily  enjoyed  the 
pretty  music  and  charming  comedy. 

Y,  APRIL’  18,  1913. 


The  best  Eiigllsb  festival  choir  could  hard-  ^ 
ly  have  excelled  this  performance  in  any-  ^ . 
thing  that  makes  great  choral  singing.  The  • i- 
atmosphere  of  the  whole  thing  was  as  de- 
I lightful  as  Mme.  Serabrlch’s  singing  of  the  -- 
Norwegian  mountain  song,  ‘ Kom  Kjjre. 

Znro  Opera  Company. 

The  Zuro  Opera  and  Amusement  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  playing  at  the  Thalia  Theatre,  ^ 
No.  ,6  Bowery,  having  successfully  given 
nine  performances  in  which  five  operas  ^ 
were  given  the  first  week  of  a ten  weeks’  ; 
engagement,  will  offer  for  the  second  week 
six  operas,  with  eleven  performances,  there 
being  special  matinSes  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day. The  bill  for  the  week  will  open  on 
Monday  night,  with  ”La  Boheme,”  by  Puc- 
(clni,  under  the  musical  direction  of  Joslah  ] 
iZuro.  ”Boh6me’'  will  be  repeated  on  Thurs-  j 
day  evening.  "Tosca,”  by  Puccini,  which  I 
was  the  feature  of  the  first  week's  per-  i 
formances,  will  be  repeated  on  Friday  even- 
ing and  Sunday  afternoon  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon the  opera  will  be  “Rigoletto  , Tues- 
, day  night,  “Aida” ; Wednesday  afternoon, 
double  bill.  “Cavalleria  Rusticana”  and 
"Pagliaccl”;  Wednesday  night.  “Trovatore”; 
Saturday  night.  "Aida”;  Sunday  night,  dou- 
ble bill,  “Cavalleria  Rusticana”  and  "Pa- 
gliacci.” 
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MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 

MacDowell  Chorus. 

Two  Russian  church  anthems  by  Rach- 
maninoff and  Gretchaninotf  headed  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  concert  given  by  Kurt 
Schindler  with  the  MacDowell  chorus  of  the 
Schola  Cantorum.  at  Carnegie  Hall  last 
night.  They  were  well  sung.  This  cannot 
be  said  of  Verdi’s  ”Ave  Maria”  on  a “har- 
monized enigmatic  scale”;  a most  difficult 
number,  which  none  but  a “permanent”  pro- 
fessional choir  singing  daily  should  attempt. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Richard  Strauss’s 
”Der  Abend.”  for  sixteen-part  chorus,  un- 
accompanied. There  were  some  Interesting 
details  In  this  piece,  but,  on  the  whole,  It  did 
not  repay  the  enormous  trouble  It  must  have 
caused  to  make  it  go  even  tolerably  well. 
Such  scores  are  interesting  to  read  over,  as 
specimens  of  Ingenuity.  Of  musical  value 
they  have  no  more  than  the  crab  canons  and 
twenty  or  thirty-part  choruses  of  the  old 
Netherlanders. 

Not  satisfied  with  one  of  these  attempts  to 
treat  a choir  orchestrally,  Mr.  Schindler 
placed  at  the  end  of  his  programme  Gran- 
ville Bantock’s  choral  ode  from  Swinburne’s 
’’.Atalanta  in  Calydon.”  Extremely  clever 
this  piece  for  unaccompanied  voices  In 
twenty  parts  undoubtedly  is,  but  Its  musi- 
cal value  seemed  slight.  Nor  did  much 
musical  interest  attach  to  Debussy’s  three 
chansons,  to  fifteenth-century  poems  by 
Charles  d’Orleans.  These  were  very  well 
sung,  and  one  of  them.  “Quant  j’al  ouy,”  had 
to  be  repeated. 

The  climax  of  the  concert  was  the  sing- 
ing of  two  old  British  folk-songs  as  ar- 
ranged by  Percy  Aldridge  Grainger,  the 
young  Australian  composer  whom  Grieg 
admired  so  much,  and  who  Is  now  doing 
for  British  folk  music  what  Grieg  did  for 
the  Norwegian.  One  really  feeD  tempted 
to  say  that  these  two  numbers  are  the 
best  things  that  have  ever  come  to  us  from 
England,  both  in  the  matter  of  content  and 
musical  setting.  They  were  ”As  I Rose  Up 
One  May  Morning”  and  an  Irish  tune  from 
County  Derry,  for  unaccompanied  mixed 
j choir  In  six  parts.  Both  hugely  pleased 
the  large  audience,  and  the  May  song  was 
Imperatively  re-demanded.  It  Is  a folk 
tune  from  Lincolnshire  and  Somerset, 
thoroughly  and  delightfully  English,  full 
df  life,  vigor,  fun,  and  realism.  And  how 
gloriously  Air.  Schindler’s  choir  sang  It! 


HARRmT  WARE’S  CONCERT.  I 

A Programme  of  Her  O-rni  Composi- 
tions at  Carnegie  Hall. 

A concert  of  compositions  by  Harriet 
IVare,  a composer  resident  In  this  city, 
took  place  last  evening  at  Carnegie  Hail. 

Aliss  Ware  has  been  writing  music  for 
several  years  and  it  is  said  that  her  song.s 
are  popular.  For  the  purposes  of  last 
evening’s  concert,  which  included  a can- 
jtafa,  a chorus  of  more  than  400  voices 
Iwas  brought  together.  The  singers  were 
jfrom  the^  Lyric  Club  of  Newark,  the 
(Orange  Alusical  Art  Society,  the  Women’s 
Ichoral  Society'  of  Jersey  City,  the  Engle- 
wood Alusical  Art  Society  and  the  Summit 
Choral  Society.  The  conductor  was  Arthur  ; 

D.  W^oodruff,  formerly  conductor  of  the  I 
Schubert  Club  of  Jersey  City  and  also  | 
assistant  conductor  of  the  Mendelssohn  | 
Glee  Club  of  this  city.  ( 

The  programme  consisted  largely  of  i 
^ongs  and  duets  In  which  Mme.  Berenice  ( 
de  Pasquali,  soprano;  Christine  Aliller,  i 
contralto,  and  John  Barnes  Wells,  tenor, 
were  heard.  The  central  number  was  a 
Icantata  entitled  “Sir  Oluf,”  written  for 
soprano  and  barytone  solos  and  chorus  of 
women’s  voices.  In  this  the  solos  were 
.sung  by  Afme.  de  Pasquali  and  Charles  Nor- 
man Granville,  The  accompaniment  was 
played  on  two  pianos  and  the  hall  organ. 

Aliss  Ware  gathered  her  texts  from 
many  authors.  Some  of  them  were  Edwin 
ATarkham,  J.  I.  C.  Clark,  Swinburne,  Saro- 
jini  Naidii,  B.ayard  Taylor  and  Alontrose 
Moses.  One  of  Air.  Markham’s  poems. 

“The  Cross.”  -was  arranged  for  a two  part 
chorus.  The  concert  appeared  to  give  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  •to  a friendly  au- 
dience, but  there  was  nothing  to  suggest 
the  need  of  critical  discussion,  except  that 
Mr.  Woodruff’s  sixers  showed  the  results 
pf  his  capable  training.  . 

MISS  WARE^S  CONCERT 

Programme  All  Her  Own  Com- 
positions. 

,V  beautiful  tribute  wa.s  paid  to  Aliss  mj 
i Harriet  Ware  at  Carnes'ie  Hall  when 
[ about  four  hundred  women  and  a group 
of  solo  singers  and  performers  gave  a 
concert  consisting  wholly  of  Miss  Ware's 
music.  The  choir  was  composed  of  the  Mt- 
member.s  of  the  Lyric  Cfub,  of  Newai'k:  »P- 
the  Orange  Alusical  Art  Society,  of  East  the 
Orange;  the  Women’s  Choral  Society,  of  orp 
Jersey  City";  the  Englewood  Alusical  ,\rt 
Society  and  the  Summit  Choral  Society, 
all  under  the  direction  of  Air.  Arthur 
Woodruff.  The  singing  of  this  large  body 
was  of  great  beauty,  the  volume  large. 
the  balance  perfect,  the  precision  sur-  as 
prisingly  good,  the  expression  admirable  can 
and  the  euphony  delightful.  The  choii  -om 
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was  heard  In  a cantata,  entitled  "Sir 


the 


Oluf,”  based  upon  a Danish  legend  which 
deals  with  a -,-ariant  of  the  F.rlking’s  * 

I story,  and  a setting  of  a poem  by  Edwin 
j Markham,  entitled  "The  Cross.  ” .\  large  |j 

number  of  Aliss  Ware’s  songs  were  also  n":  i' 
Sling.  ^ jwXJiL  / ^ ‘ ^ ich.  I 

The  other  participants  in  the  graceful  [aj-.  j 
affair  were  Mme.  Bernice  de  Pasquali.  j 

soprano;  Miss  Christine  Aliller,  contralto:  i 


.John  Barnes  Wells,  tenor:  Charle.s  Nor- 


was I 


man  Granville,  barytone:  Miss  Ware  her- 
self at  the  pianoforte;  Charles  Gilbert  j 
Spross  and  Airs.  Edna  Wandling,  plan-icly,  I 
ists,  and  Thomas  W.  Musgravc.  organist,  nme  j 
The  words  of  the  cantata  were  written  )r  a y 
by  Cecil  Fanning,  and  the  poems  which 


Miss  Ware  had  clothed  trith  music  were 


er. 

■Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  Carter^'^''^ 
S.  Cole.  Montrose  AIosos,  .lanet  Spencer  1 
Porter.  Frederick  Martens,  Helen  llol-  torn 
oomhe,  Bayard  Taylor,  Harry  Forsytii  hich  j 
and  .lo.scph  1.  C.  Cl.U'ke. 
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Mr.  Didur  received  an  ovation  after 
his  scene  in  the  second  act  of  the  drama, 
and  Mr.  Toscanini  was  Tvarmly  greeted 
when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  conductor’s 
chair.  It  may  be  said  that  Paul  Alt-' 
house  sant  ■ * 


I 


house  sang  better  than  he  has  at  any 

TOSCANINI  CONDUCTS  AGAIN  Tie  seems  to  be  gaining  in  freedom  and 

5 j ' poise.  The  cast  included  Mis.s  Case, 

' . .V  f.  ‘ j 1.  Mrs,  Homer,  Meadames  Sparkes.  Mau- 

Rppe^tS  Sunday  S Symphonic  bourg,  and  imchene.  and  Messrs,  de 

Concert  in  Opera  House.  fnTBofhie?.^'""’ 

^ .^r.uro  To.c  mini  repeated  his  ^rnphomc  p Alda.’-'"  Tn‘‘ihe’'«M  wire 

con(  ert  > osterday  afternoon,  and  the  Met-  juss  Destlnn.  I,ila  Robeson,  who  sang 
lopoliian  Opera  House  contained  another  Amneria;  Rita  Fornia,  and  Messr.a. 
i onHio-1  of  ernnnrtions  Martin.  Rossi.  Gilly,  and  dc  .Scgurola 

audle^  - of  maximum  proportions,  Sturani  conducted.  Miss  Fornaroli 

1 The  programme  was  exactly  the  same  appeared  in  the  ballet  in  the  second  act. 
a.v  at  the  first  concert— \Vagner\s  “Faust  ' - 

X } . Me  [ ■ ' ■ 


PEOPLE’S  SYMPHONY 
IN  FINAL  CONCERT 


T i 


OPERA  IN  THE  BOWERY? 


concert— \Vagner\s  “Faust 
overture,  Richard  Strauss’s  “TiU  Eulen- 
spiegel  ' ;id  Beethoven's  _ Ninth  Sym- 
phony -and  once  again  the  audience  was 
nrivilegei;  to  listen  to  the  orchestra  led 
by  this  moE'  extraordinary  of  conductors. 
The  onb'  change  made,  by  Mr.  Toscanini 
was  in  his  plat  ing  testerday  of  tl\e  third 
and  fourth  movements  without  pause 
between  them.  This  method  he  adopted 
«t  the  flnal  rebear.oal.  but  abandoned  on 
Sundat'.  J-li.s  return  to  his  first  idea  was 
an  altogetlier  happy  one. 

The  choral  climax  was  as  thrillingly 
sung  as  ever:  while  Miss  Hempcl,  Mrs. 
Homer.  Mr.  .lorn  and  Mr.  Griswold  ob- 
tained wonders  from  their  almost  tinsing- 
able  piusic.  At  tho  conclu.skm  of  the  con- 
cert there  wa.s  another  riot  of  enthusi- 
asm. and  Toscanini  and  Setti.  the  chorus- 
master.  were  forced  to  bow  again  and 
again. 


I 


■Ml 

MUSIC  AND  DEAMA 


“I.«  Boheme”  Creditably  Given  bj 
bonis  Zuro’s  Opera  Company. 

I Those  who  do  not  make  a journey  tc 
(Lhe  Bowery  to  listen  to  a performance 
|of  opera  by  the  Zuro  company  at  the 
The  last  orchestral  concert  of  the  | Thalia  Theatre  will  probably  spend  much 
thirteenth  season  of  the  People's  Sym-  poney  and  time  in  travelling  In  Italy  ir. 

Lnlumv  Society  took  place  yesterda>  »he  summer  and  searching  for  something 
afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  pro-  ^f  the  same  kind.  In  many  little  cltiei 
gramme  comprised  music  by  Wagner  naly  there  are  opera  houses  with  «. 
The  numbers  were  the  march  and  cho- , ^ades  and  interiors  much  more  pleasing 
rus  from  the  second  act  of“Tannhaeuser"  eye  than  those  of  the  Bowery  Thea- 

and  the  overture  to  the  .same  opera  ; ^ut  opera  is  performed  in  them  in 

and  two  choruses  from 


the  prize  son.!,  — — . 

‘•Die  ■Meistersinger,”  the  ‘ Siegtned 
Idyl."  the  sailors’  chorus  from  "Der 
Fliegende  Hollaender."  the  prelude  and 

Harriet  AVure’s  love  death 

“Hlsa’s  Dream  from  Dohengrin,  anu 
-Never,  surely,  since  it  was  built.  . -Ride  of  the  Valltyrs.”  Tlie  solo 

Carnegie  Hall  such  a chatter-box  as  were  Charlotte  Lund,  soprano. 

and  Gustave  Bergmann,  tenor,  and  the 
'chorus  tvas  supplied  by  the  German 
On- entering Arthur  Claasen  conduct - 
the  hall  one  heard  a parlnitrlo  ff>rliit!<imo  e|.^^ 
presi iKiimo  that  suggested  a i.e>v  kind  of 


I was  last  night.  More  than  four  hundred 
j women  in  white  crowded  the  stage,  and  all! 
1 of  them  were  talking  at  once 


If  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  had 
been  twice  as  large  as  it  is  it  would  have 
been  sold  out  last  night  for  the  final  per- 
formance of  “Tosca''  and  the  farewells  of 
the  season  of  Miss  Farrar,  Mr.  Caruso  and 
Mr.  Scottl.  The  line  of  persons  wishing  to 
buy  tickets  more  than  encircled  the  build- 
ing  It  even  doubled  on  itself— and  wher 

the  ticket  racks  were  empty  the  line  stil 
extended  down  Broadway,  turned  the  cor 
ner  of  Thirty-ninth  street  and  went  tc 
Seventh  avenue  without  a break. 

And,  more  than  the  performance  itself, 
both  Miss  Farrar  and  Mr.  Caruso  delivered  acrompa 


pi  r.fM.N.Himu  mill  - — ] The  first  conceit  ot  the  People  s ym- 

performance  by  musical  cubists  or  some-  series  took  place  in  '■''T.  q()0 

thing  of  that  sort.  The  members  of  the  Union  on  Decemhei  J . ■ 

Oratorio  Soeiety  and  the  MacDowell  andjThe  Rev.  Dr.  Eliphalet  ^ 
the  Rubinstein  and  Cecilia  and  Mozart  | prefatory  address  setting  , gj^g. 

clubs  are  usually  as  quiet  as  orchestral ! poses  of  eventually 

musicians.  What  did  the  innovation  mean?  jthe  f ^^rchestml  numbers 

It  meant  that  the  430  women  on  the  stage  be  en  • . -q  major  and 

came  from  out  of  town-trom  Newark.! were  Bachs  sufie  in 
East  Orange,  .lersey  City  Bnglewooih  and  Hajd^^  pjay- 

Sumniit.  They  were  having  the  time  ot  toe  ^ conduc- 

iheir  life,  an  outing,  a picnic:  ' \g  jg  „ow.  Jt  was  he  who  sub- 

shouldn't  they  talk?  Fortunately,  they  dis-  introduced  the  practice  of 

played  quite  as  much  zeal  when  it  carne  explanatory  talks,  as  a rule  cx- 

to  singing.  Their  chief  number  was  “Sir  the  music  of  each  con- 

Oluf,’’  poem  by  Cecil  Fanning,  music  by  before  its  performance,  a practice 

Harriet  Ware;  and  this  was  sung  remark-  speedily  resulted  in  an  ‘ncrease 

ablv  well  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  D.  interest  and  appreciation  among 
tVoodruff,  who  was  voluminously  applaud-  pg^pners.  !is“  really  that  excited  demand  for  h 

ed.  a.  wa.  tl..  aompo.er.  The  sololat.  aad  concerts  of  this  s.ries  “ i'?''''''’!™  Thal'a^TMatS  “u fht  to 


just  the  same  way  it  is  in  the  old  play- 
house just  belowf  Canal  street. 

The  opera  last  evening  was  ruccini’i 
“La  Boheme.”  People  uptown  go  to  heai 
famous  singers  in  it,  but  it  is  by  no  meam 
certain  that  they  get  any  more  genuim 
satisfaction  out  of  the  performances  tfcai 
the  audience  at  the  Thana  had  last  eve 
ning.  Tn  the  first  place  it  was  not  a rougl 
and  burly  assault  at  all,  as  these  lowe 
Italian  Interpretations  usually  are,  but  ha 
distinct  and  interesting  musical  meriti. 

The  principals  generally  sang  in  turn 
most  of  them  had  pleasing  voices,  the 
were  In  earnest,  and  some  of  them  eve 
had  style.  The  orchestra  was  compo« 
of  good  musicians  who  played  well,  and  ■ 
was  creditably  conducted  by  Joslah  Zun 
The  original  instrumentation,  of  TOur» 
was  used,  because  no  unauthorized  pei 
formaiices  of  Puccini’s  works  can  taV 
place  in  this  city.  ^ 

Perhaps  not  the  least  pleasure  of  ti 
evening  was  that  derived  from  the  Hit 
macy  of  the  proceedings.  The  theatre 
not  too  large  and  singers  and  audien 
are  brought  into  responsive  touch.  Emil 
Vergeri  was  a rather  plump  Mimi,  but  b 
treatment  of  the  music  was  at  least  r 
spectable.  PHade  Slnagra  sang  Bodol 
really  well,  but  was  not  interesting 
hlB  acting.  On  the  whole  the  present 
tlon  of  fuccini’s  melodiouB  work  wa«  i 
better  than  it  usually  is  in  eeaeo 
of  Italian  opera  at  low  prices.  ^Tf  tin 
•eally  that  excited  demand  for  inf 
’ — — mu 


both  Miss  Farrar  and  Mr.  Caruso  delivered  accompanists  of  the  They  have  natur- ! crowded  at  every  performance. 

speeches.  Z72eVT/sZT  Christine  Mi.ier,  always  been  iVimt.  NUHUlUA  IN 

throng  remained  and  shouted  ^fep^ch  a^  , . Wells  Charles  N.  Granville,  ment,  but  they  have  enabled  persons  ot  

both  artists.  wor-ve,-  ^ 1 '1^°’".  vsna  M’andllng.  ri^eans ‘to  find  a more  beneficial  ^ Programme 


I AL 


“Which  one?  ’’  asked  Miss  Farrar.  I Qbarles  Gilbert  “’proas,  Edna 
■‘Both.’’  shouted  the  audience.  ’Then  xhomas  W.  Musgrove. 

Miss  Farrar  led  Mn  Besides  this  cantata,  the  audience  beard 

“^rtb^nVyorairv^y'-c^b  for  youj  “Tne  Cross’’  for 
courtesy.”  ,,  , ly  a score  ot  songs,  all  by  Barr 

“Now.  Miss  Farrar.”  some  one  called.  criticise  these  things  would  be  mean. 

“I  can  say  no.ntag  Why  shouldn’t  the  women  compose  and  en- 

Each  artist  received  enough  flowers  to  average  summer  novel  is  not  deep,  or 

make  the  stage  look  like  a florist  s wm-  . ^ jg  read  by  thousands  ot 

dow  at  Easter  time.  Miss  Farrar  geeting  • ■ Rubinstein,  to  be 

I.  . fifto,.,,  lare-e  baskets  and  bouquets  women,  and  by  men,  roo.  v'- 
ane“r  the  fZ  a^A  and  Mr.  Caruso  just  gure.  wrote  that  as  composers  of  musie^ 
as  many  and  several  'wreaths  after  the,  -lack  depth,  concentration,  th 

first  act.  • ^ -vn=»  power  ot  thought,  breadth  ot  feeling,  free- 

It  was  an  excellent  performance.  Miss,  P „„(!  so  on.  It  is  a mystery 

■onducting  well.  

FAREWELLS  AT  THE  OPERA 


ment,  bui  Luey  * 

small  means  to  find  a more 
form  of  entertainment  than  might  othei- 
Shave  been  open  to  them.  The  con- 
certs have  now  good  financia  support 
and  will  continue  their  usefulness  , 

They  have  never  been  paraded  as 
means  of  spiritual  grace  or  lauded  as 
a lever  for  the  uplift  of  the  masses. 
They  tvere  designed  and  have 
vl.r.n  to  *1V0  rational  “ 

brins  tbo  =o-c.lled  0''*'''“  nh  cl. 

a nee  with  masterpieces  of  art  w mc 
' are  asscssible  only  through  the  utter- 
' ^ce^f  an  orchestra.  So  long  as  they 

occupy  this  place  in 
they  will  be  approvea  by  thinkin„ 


''',T“i,«tv..=r.  thoir  projo^ora  « 


Mls» 


p'nrrar,  >Ir.  Caruso  and  Mr. 
SeottI  In  “rosea.” 


The  svmphonic  conceit  programme  per- 
formed at  the  Metropolitan  OP®^®-  B°use 
last  Sunday  evening  was  repea-ed  th 
vesterday  afternoon.  Cme 

Faust”  overture.  Richard  Strauss  s T 
Eulenspiegcl”  and  Beethoven  s nm 
svmphonv  were  agaan  interpreted  with 
masterlv  skill  by  Arturo  Toscanini,  ihc 
^mphonv  was  played  w-ith  more  repose 
and  lucidity  than  before.  The  chorus  an^ 
soloists  again  acquitted  themselves  wit 
great  credit  and  the  audience  was  vmrA 
nearly  as^l^S®.^  4 

sufscrlpUon  ^ght  of 


to  me  that  particularly  nowevm.  drawn 

most  beautiful,  most  refined.  souUul,  lov-  tlienu-elves  t b-  d 

ing  art  that  the  mind  of  man  has  created,  „,,ignee  with  any 

is  so  unattainable  to  woman,  who  is  a com-  ga„riists  who  ,,  v the  soul  i 

blnation  of  all  these  qualities!  In  poetry.  ,, musical  ® to  right-  ' 

literature,  painting,  and  all  the  on^er  -rts  ' 

sciences,  she  accomplished^  ,ness  «^^ean  n 


the 


even  in 

much.”  . 

This  is  what  Anton  Rubinstein  said, 
his  “Conversation  on  Music.  But.  as 
everybody  knows,  he  was  a bear.  He  had 
no  manners. 


™ble"rtinga  from  those“who  have 
nb  svmpa’hv  with  himcouibc  of  any 
Lrt  even  about  the  noble  art  ot  tnusre 
which  they  love.  • 


Singer  Gives  a Programme  Som 
what  Out  of  the  Ordinary. 

Mme.  Lillian  Nordica  appeared  ag: 
.as  a concert  singer  in  New 
day  afternoon  when  she  gave  a 
cital  al  Carnegie  Hall,  a son^. 
which  contained  much  that  '’’'a® 
those  who  ordinarily  attend  these 
tertainments  in  New  1 orK. 

, The  stage  was  decorated  to  rcpresei 
garden  with  trees  and  palms  a"d  da  ■ 
The  footlights  were  obscured  by  F 
roses  in  pots.  Down  the  ^ 

sta'-e  garden  a white  carpet  led, 
ffter  the  audience  had  mostly  asseni 
Ure  singer  made  ^er  appeara.m^ 
applause  which  greeted  he.  xas 
and  hearty  and  w'as  mingled 
of  amazement  at  the  singer  s f.i 
i for  the  newspaper  stones  to 
' that  Mine.  Nordica  had  becom  ^ 
proved  to  be  correct.  She  wore  a . 
ing  white  gown,  over 
had  been  draped  and  with  their  a 
Uiresque  head  dress  of  '^'ack  a g 
Around 

'"xhe^’'  profraft^me^egaii^w^lt^ 

‘"-Ilf;  ^^rgs"^f  ^ 

W akef ield-Cadman  s 


('oncerning  Albert  Reiss. 

Albert  Reiss,  the  incomparable  Minw  and 
David  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
Whose  assumption  of  any  small  role  imme- 
diately makes  it  of  prime  ‘ 

one  of  the  most  amusing 


thl'^opera  season  was  7he  and  he  has  often  received  .offers  that 

r;.rof  fiisrra?‘ar.  ir^can^s^^  ajd  ,:r,  raven-ought  him  many  times  w.at 
Mr  Scotti.  The.  charagteri sties  of  the  i...  — tmm  his  operatic  work.  >, 

"representation  were  the  same  as  they 
have  been  heretofore.  The  audtenoe  was 
of  poiirse-  i^largp  one.  . 

T-0  I'h’j 


I ast  Fridav  evening.  after  Mario' 
Cavaradossi  had  fallen  dead,  pierced  by 
the  bullets  of  his  enemy,  and  Floriai 
Tosca  had  hurled  herself  to  death  from' 
the  platform  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
the  audience  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
House  showed  its  appreciation  and 
gratitude  for  the  art  of  the  representa- 


,,  When  Ct 
Hmonied  ’ and  A7ately^*^^*  D 

?n®f'stange  s Da  mom’®  ' When 
ifex?  appeared  it  was  t 
with  a horn  obligato,  playeu  u, 
■Heinrich,  an  air  from  Handels 


‘7he  firsFlialf  ot  the  prog 
with  Faures  _ Nell  l 


OPERA  SEASON  CLOSES. 


“Boris  Godounoff  ” and  “Aida” 
Sung  on  Last  Day  at  Metropolitan. 

The  two  last  performances  of  the  sea- 
son were  given  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  yesterday  afternoon  and 
evening,  and  to-day  the  company,  num- 
bering about  300  people,  requiring  two 
special  trains,  leaves  New  Tork  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Station  via  the  Southern 
Bailw'av  for  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  the 
company  begins  a week  s engagement 
to-morrow  lilght. 

Yesterday  afternoon  “ Boris  Godou- 
noff ’ W'as  performed  for  the  last  time 
before  a very  large  audience,  which 
gave  every  evidence  of  enjoyment.  In 
fact,  it  seems  evident,  that  this  Russian 
opera  is  going  to  enjoy  public  favor  to 
, larger  degree  than  many  of  the  nov- 
elties which  have  been  recently  per- 
fornied- 


would  have  b g , g characters  by  calling 

T " er  he  is  o Tvoted  that  he  has  de- 1 hem  repeatedly  before  the  curtain.  Then 
r i.  ihese  offers  and  being  one  of  the  ‘ the  lady  placed  her  back  against  hat  of 
cllned  all  these  offers,  ana.  & ..v,o  .rcTitleman  hooked  her  arms  through 

great  men  whom  the  present  1 1 , jg  pushed  him  upon  the  stage.  She 

happens  to  like,  he  has  just  been  , 1 the  audience  wante 

The  Opera,  however,  ' asneu  . . 


for  several  years, 
lasts  only  five  months,  and  Mr.  Reiss  has| 
concluded  that  two  months  of  rest  is  enough, 
for  him;  so  be  has  accepted  a very  tempting 
offer  from  Martin  Beck  for  a twenty  weeks’, 
engagement  in  high-class  vaudeville  during 
the  summer.  He  will  sing  French  chansons 
and  German  songs  in  masterly  transla- 
itions-  and  those  who  have  heard  and  ad- 
1 mired  him  at  the  Metropolitan  know  how 
' he  will  do  this.  He  is  in  his  prime,  his 
voice  is  young  and  fresh,  and  he  enunciates 
In  a way  that  makes  his  singing  doubly  en- 
joyable. 


asked  whom  the  audience  wanted  toj 
hear  make  a speech,  and,  receiving  the, 
response  that  she  had  invited,  she  and 
her  companion  spoke  half  a dozen  words 
each  and  continued  their  horseplay.  And 
we  are  told  that  opera  is  a noble  and 
edifying  art-form,  appreciation  of  which 
is  evidence  of  culture.  How  respect  for 
the  lyric  drama  has  grown  since  ISS6!  Try 
to  imagine  Mme.  Lehmann  and  Albert 
Niemann  pulling  and  hauling  each  other 
around,  giggling  and  simpering  and  talk- 
ing to  the  audience  after  a performance 
of  ’’Tannhaiisei’  or  “Tristan^  imd 
Isolde”!  _ H.  E.  K. 


son. 

ended  wiu.  'violin 

Year  s at  the  n'f'the  progran 
'i'he  second  part  of  rne  inos 
gan  with  an  air  from  Madair 
Urflv  ■’  and  included  E'kou, 
- Fa'den.' ■ Bleichmann  s Eom 
tins  spielen,'  Jc'tfbti  ® r-gpjgy'  1 
and  Schubert  .>=  ^jl  Eobjh  t 
gramme  was  concluded  D> 


ime 

ux'», 

»ia 

*VF 

3tl*l 

.Oils. 

IniiJ 

Thf; 


ramme  was  .«„vger' 

Strange  setting  of  t*' 

lade  du  DAsesp4re,  in  , 

of  the  poet  are  si’°’t®"  ,f'\yg  th 
the  voice  are  vli-  HoH' 

was  accompanied  . vepigt, 

linist;  William  E»>rieux.  cen^n 
mayne  Simmons, 


: Simmons,  pmm"“  , 

all  of  the  accompammt-nt.. 

M.  Rousseau,  spoke  tne  i 
Doet.  Boforo  Uie  coiiooit  began 
Sealy  played  tlie  oTgau. 


NORDICA  RECITAL  TMLL 


Cheers  and  Flowers 
Singer  at  Carnegie  I 


.Miijr.  Killion  Xordici^.  ^^hose 
lionorablo  o]>erallc  career  has  « 
’ poinletl  to  with  pride  h>  those 
jin  the  AnieiMoan  sinm’.  gi  ve 
j >esterda\'  al'tornooi:  in  raises 


! Mme.  Xordic.r.v  friends 
Mhe\  ticenied  to  bp  alt  presonl  | 
Wane  is  r • *k  word  to 
(Ivor  applause,  uid  the  lh‘ 


f'>"e  pi  ubal)[y  morp  numercimj' tftSrt  those 
isse  o\  er  (he  stagrr  to  fuiy  sing'er  of  the 
esem  season,  '('ho  memoi-.v  of  the  sing- 
s rfiaii.N-  li'iiiiTiiih.s  was  with  her  friends 
sterda,\'. 

At  tlie  iiiano.  of  oourse,  was  Ronia.vne 
nnion.s,  .whose  aceompaniments  are  ever 
' "f  lUme.  Xordica’.s  appearances, 
s taste  was  nevfw  more,  evident  than 
wa.s  .vesterda.v.  j t,  »/t 

n Mine.  Xordica'sr  m ogra.inme  'v,kve 
iS-s  in  four  lanKuage.s,  among  them 
lul^rfs  "An  die  Mu.sik,"  the  air  "Let 
Bright  Seraphim,"  from  Handel’s 
mson,"  and  Bemberg’s  "f.a  Ballade  du 
Ltfespere." 

is  ti  IIP  that  Mine’  Xordiea’s  voice 
wed  signs  of  wear,  that  her  sense  of 
ih  was  not  alwa.vs  true  and  that  her 
i^th  -supiiort  at  times  seemed  inade- 
e.  yet  there  was  much  that  she  sang 
skill,  especial  Arernsky’s  charming 
el.v  m Dance.”  in  fact,  whatever  she 
'r  left  undone  gave  manifest  and  iin- 
mled  Pleasure  to  most  of  tho.se  who.' 
d her,  ; 

Y,  APRIL  24,  1913. 


ed  repetitions 
the  programme  had  been  swelled  by  the  ad- 
dition of  Mrs  Beach's  “The  Year's  at  the 
Spring,”  Leoncavallo’s  "Matinata,”  Debus- 
sy's "Mandolin,”  the  ‘‘Cry  of  the  'Valkyr,”  and 
finally.  Rogers's  "Parting.”  which  left  many 
in  tears. 

One  of  the  things  which  were  repeated  I 
was  Bemberg’s  effective  “Ballade  du  D^ses-  I 
pdr^,‘‘  in  which  the  Poet’s  part  was  recitated 
by  a man,  while  Mine.  Nordica  sang  that  of  l 
The  Voice,  to  the  accompaniment  of  violin,  m 
violoncello,  and  piano,  the  pianist  being,  of  i 
course,  the  faithful  Romayne  Simmons,  who  |i 
has  the  gift  of  heightening  the  effect  of  ;; 
Mmel  Nordica’s  singing  with  almost  orches 
tral  variety  of  color  and  rare  virtuosity. 


.ioiirn.\  rioni  "(tiiitcr- 
■Mmc.  Srluiinann-iipiiik'v 

Krda’s  warning  liiim  "Da.s  ' J'imt.iii.st's  Ion. 

niipingold,"  the  song  "Traiiinp”  a nd  i ' "'V'  tin 

Adriano’s  aria  from  "Kienzi.”  Thc.sp  iii.in- 
bpi'.s  were  conducted  Iiy  Kredpriok  .Alli.-k.', 
and  their  nio.vt  .striking  fcanirc  wai 
thrilling  \ohime  of  tone  cmitipd  l.y 
reat  choral  liod.v. 


tlie 
1 In. 


sreat  choral  body.  For  the  criiiealli-  f.ml  of  Wagner's  birlh  by  Vim  FnUed 
inindp.i  tliprp  wa.s  .soinelhing  to  marvel  Singers  ol  New  S'ork  f..r  dn. 

at  in  the  tempi  chosen  by  Mr.  Albck,.  and  nam  Teach..,-:. ’ .Homi- 

■something  to  deplore  in  the  r.-.-ouem  The  progi-aminV  was  .ntii-.-ly  d.-.-oted 


...al,  of  cour.se.  In  plav, -1  ii 
I"  r.s  exceedingly  wil!.' 

«.,d’i..e"‘  -"'Pl't'drome  aiiMh,  r v--rv  large 
a Ida  n.  e I .xiiected  to  In-ar  At;, t; 
no.  s|>eak,  ami  was  di.sapj.oint.-d  ti,,. 

■■  a concert,  for  tlie  <eiit.-n- 


• ’’•'•asion  V; 


MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 

Lillian  Nordica  at  Her  Best. 

Concert  singers,  rfot  excepting  the  won- 
(^■ful  Mme.  Sembrich,  usually  need  a few 
rjnutes  before  they  "find  themselves.” 
i'fae.  Nordica  began  her  recital  in  Car- 
n;;ie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  with  Schu- 
lyt’s  "An  die  Musik,”  and  she  sang  it  with 
a(;heer  beauty  of  tone  that  was  thrilling 
n in  the  first  bars.  Y'et  she  has  just  fin- 
ised  a long  and  fatiguing  tour  of  the  coun- 
|t  , and  the  reception  she  got  might  have 
"(iiy  unsteadied  her  nerves  and  her  voice. 
'it;re  was  a big  audience,  and  when  she 
.■-;ne  on  the  stage  she  was  greeted  with 
r .turous  applause  which  lasted  fully  a 
u’lute. 

I.  great  favorite  is  Lillian  Nordica,  and 
ijervedly  so,  for  she  is  one  of  the  few 
yal  artists  who  are  of  the  first  rank  both 
.ijthe  concert  hall  and  the  opera  house; 
ol  of  the  few,  also,  who  combine  the  arts 
'j^motlonal  expression  and  distinct  enun- 

3;ion  with  beautiful  singing.  Yesterday 
sangs  songs  in  English,  German, 
i-'lnch,  and  Italian,  all  of  them  not  only 
.‘taatically,  but  with  absolute  mastery 
li.he  varied  schools  and  styles.  Her  most 
rnarkable  feat  in  this  line  was  her  de- 
li ry  of  the  grand  air,  "Let  the  Bright 
.-hjaphim”  from  "Samson.”  Splendidly 
:forous  was  her  voice  in  this — a grand 
u louring  of  luscious  tone  that  would  have  ' 
lighted  old  Handel  himself, 
j Let  the  bright  eeraphini  in  burning  row. 
j'rheir  loiiil  uplifted  trnmpetrt  blow. 

Wl  all  know  since  that  Borglum  icono- 
iMtic  performance  that  angels  are  men. 
ojthis  occasion  the  trumpet  was  sounded 
bjjCarl  Heinrich,  and  superlatively  well 
‘Ii  he  play  it;  yet  it  had  not  the  beauty  or 
bjthrill  of  Mme.  Nordica’s  clarion  voice- 
tit  human  trumpet  call,”  to  cite  the 
v'ds  Julian  Hawthorne  wrote  yesterday 
of*r  hearing  Caruso  in  the  Atlanta  pris- 
>rj  Lovely  were  the  echo  effects  between 
oe  and  trumpet;  but  most  remarkable 
vj  the  complete  mastery  shown  by  the 
*ui(er  of  Handel's  florid  measures— a col- 
''iture  different  from  Rossini's  yet  quite 
isdifficult.  Mme.  Nordica  sang  it  flaw- 
lely — an  amusing  comment  on  those  who 
un  to  argue  that  the  singing  of  tVagner’sj 
rnliic  ruins  the  voice.  Mme.  Nordica  has 
i.eji  singing  this  ever  since  the  days  of 
'ill,  who  initiated  her  into  it  and  wrote 
"l^ing  letters  to  Cosima  Wagner  about 
hi  American  Isolde.  "Nordica  rather  star- 
I.  the  natives  by  her  artistic  singing.” 

V te  James  Huneker  when  she  sang  Isolde 
inVIunich.  That  was  years  ago,  but  yes- 
ie|,ay  the  same  singer  startled  a New 
'i'i|k  audience  by  her  glorious  and  sponta- 
nfiis  outburst  of  tone  when  she  sang  the 
I'ri  of  the  Valkyr,”  and  had  to  repeat  it, 
il'ought  it  was  given  as  an  encore!  It  was 
nf'r  two  hours  of  almost  uninterrupted 
‘iling,  too.  That  comes,  as  we  said  in  the 
' aj  of  Mme.  Sembrich  a few  weeks  ago, 

‘ -’mowing  how  to  sing. 

IS  needless  to  pass  in  review  her  whole 
pr,  ramme.  She  rightly  gave  a place  of 
fio'.r  to  two  songs  by  Mr.  Wakefleld-Cad- 
whom  she  has  made  famous  and  pros- 
psjus.  Her  singing  of  "One  Fine  Day” 
ire.  '.Vladama  Butterfly”  was  one  of  Ihe 
t'-i)  of  the  concert,  s perfect  blend  of' 
•>  I beauty  with  emotional  expression. 
y-r'  f».  I ! having  Its  proper  flash.  .After 
■ I I’s  ' Arlette”  there  was  another  great 
I' |instrat‘on,  with  flowers  galore.  And  so 
I ml  on  through  tl»=  other  French  songs, 
m h-  Herman  group.  The  audience  v.anl- 
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I THE  ZURO  OPERA  COMPANY. 

riiocini’s  “Tosca’’  'Witli  an  .American 
.Soprano  at  the  Thalia. 

Food  for  reflection  was  again  provided  ' 
by  the  performance  of  the  Zuro  Opera 
Company  at  the  Thalia  Tht.-atre  la-sit  i 
evening.  The  opera  -was  Puccini's  "Tosca" 
and  the  audience  was  considerably  larger 
than  that  which  listened  to  the  same 
composer’s  “La  Boheme"  on  Monday 
evening.  This  was  a reversal  of  familiar 
conditions  The  most  popular  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Italian  master’s  -works  in  this 
clty,^  setting-  aside  all  special  attractions 
of  cast,  is  "La  Boheme,"  The  other 
■work,  w'hen  all  things  are  equal,  is  third. 
"Madama  Butterfly"  disputes  first  place 
with  the  musical  version  of  ilurger’s  story. 

It  might,  therefore,  be  suppo.sed  that 
last  evening's  east  had  a measurable  in- 
fluence on  the  public.  But  that  would  pre- 
suppose a general  acquaintance  -with  Mr. 
Zuio's  singers.  Tlie  indications  seem  to 
point  to  a.  special  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  the  title  role  of  the  opera  was  to  be 
in  the  hands  last  evening  of  Enrica  Clay 
Dillon,  who  not  long  ago  was  much  praised 
for  her  interpretation  of  this  part  while 
a member  of  Mr.  Dippel’s  company. 

But  how  did  all  those  people  w'ho  were 
at  Thalia  'fheatre  last  everiing  find  it 
out?  Foi'tunatel.v  this  question  does  not 
have  to  be  answered,  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  doings  in  perforn'^mce  came  nearer  to 
the  manner  familiar  to  minor  Italian  thea- 
tres than  did  those  of  the  "Boheme"  per- 
formance on  Monday.  Miss  Dillon  is  an 
American  and  patriotic  pride  -would 
naturally  dictate  a paean  of  acclamation 
for  her.  At  any  rate  her  beautiful  voice 
can  be  praised  without  hesitation. 

Furthermore  she  sang  fairly  well,  and 
at  times  more  than  that,  for  there  is  a 
natural  quality  of  warmth  in  the  voice 
which  flashes  Into  full  and  pleasing  flame 
occasionallj'.  Miss  Dillon  has  some  stage 
experience  and  has  much  more  to  acquiie, 


ged  attacks.  'I’lip  cmc-luding  niimbei 
wa.s  the  cantata,  -Da.s  l.icliesnialil  dci- 
Apo.stel."  a tii-csome  \-ni:thCiil  work  ot 
M agner’s  wliich  wa.s  sung  Ii\-  .’inc  iiicii 
and  the  orchestra  iiiidei-  the  direction  of 
Carl  Hein.  'I’herp  was  also  an  adilrcss  by 
Henning  Mintc,  prcsidoiH  of  the  Fnited 
Sineci-s,  and  a pmloK-ue  in  the  form  of  an 
oration,  partly  in  Fnglisli.  partl>-  in  Ger- 
man, by  Dr.  Emanuel  Barucli.  w ho  spoke 
in  a poetical  vein  of  the  poet-composer's 
principal  dramas.  Tlie  profits  of  the  en- 
terlainment  are  to  go  to  the  Oerman 


lovVm  1 VVagnei- 

Dresden  a'',  '-'f’dci  f afel  i„ 

' *1  male  Noioe-s.  cstab- 

toi  fm.‘'?n  ''i'oseil  coiiofie. 

A,,ostei-ei:r 'rii,;„.”iv^^  I 

separate  choirs  of  i 


Teachers'  .Seminary  of  Mil-waukee.  .Mayor  Overtui-e‘'To  -n-  ■ -f 

Ga.vnor  was  to  have  delivered  an  address,  t'horus  from  Bie 

but  was  prevented  by  hoarseness.  ' 


included  tiu 

wrr,  I T^ilsrini'.' 

iannhauser,”  the  V’or- 
-piel  and  introduction  to  the  third  ac<°.f 
trei^^of^P  'i’®  chorus  of  the  Messen- 
from  “Rienxi."  the  Spin- 
long  .Song  from  "The  Flying  Dutch 

Siegfried’s  ^'Lvmn  from  “Rienzi.’’ 

Rhine  Journev  from  “Got 

Ai,odeT'’S  "t"'’ 

Thomas  Egan  and  Lilian  Breton 

— cold.  “Tr^tivnft  ” * 

rechter  Gott 


GAELIC  SOCIETY  HEARS 
NIGHT  OF  IRISH  SONG 


Pleasing  in  Familiar 
Melodies. 

It  war  ireland'.s  day  .\-psterday 
Aeolian  Hall,  when  Tliomas  Egan. 
Irish  tenor,  gave  a song  recital  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Gaelic  Society.  Ira. 
land  was  out  in  force  and  enthu.si.-isrn 
RoGi  .Mr.  Egan  and  his  associate;  Mis.‘ 
l.iliaii  Rrptoii,  w-ere  woi-lh.\-  of  it. 

Mr.  Egan's  voice  i.s  an  adinifalilp  one! 
winch,  if  not  of  any  .great  power,  po, 
ses.sps  .ample  carrying  properties  and 


■'Das  Rhein- 


Der"  n.lf  th’^d®*’^^^^^ 

f-oniii]etely^brea]Mn?-'^lin'^^  orchestra 
ri-nt  J ut  tiif  seemed  immi. 

ar.n'^’th  Of  the  singer 

''’‘J.omitab’.?  perseverance  of  fhe 


concert mei.ster  saved  the  da v 
good  voice  aiu 


videos  "be°-''“"  mote  than  , ooo 

orchestra  was 


I of  a rich  timbre 

j -with  much  feeling  and  expression  the  ol 
I Irish  .songs,  in  wliieli  he  showed  not 


rm-k°®TSe"  ,®‘"elng  societies  in  New 
' members'  of'’^he*’  To'-'n''®  composed  of ' 
s.  etc  " mhe  e a Dhilhai-monic  Soci- 


rn  addition,  he  san-^  f-Dmo?’ w™ 


little  power  of  humorou 
Hi? 


ii  Txr”  the  evenin 

ii  that  he  was  too  hbaree 


, to  spetik. 

mterpretatlonj  At  Aeolian  Hall, 


He  sat 
but 


good  effect. 

In  this  number  .Mis.s  Breton 
voice,  a voice  albeit  a.t 
-with 


131-etoii,  soprano-  XTie...  imo  f , 

harpist:  JMin  Rii/v  Vc™ 

n .1  - — -tteoaipr. 


..  liigh.  hat,  ivho  had  tucked  himself  awa-- 
in  one  corner  of  the  hall,  was  probably 
takin.g  mental  notes  of  the  finiess  of  the 
two  singer.s  for  a contemplated  sca.son  of 


'ii;;rnai-d;o'INim?ell^o^^^ 

afternoon, 
^ave  a con- 
pianisc. 


. . time?  afnieteci  At  the  Hotel 

■"ith  a .slight  acidit.v.  showed  to  excellent  Besrody.  violinist  g‘ 

advantage.  In  slioi  l,  a liltle  man.  with ‘'’■“'''*■‘^^^■'1  by  Raul  Jelebek 


Another  tVagiier  Concert. 

The  celebration  of  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Richard  Wagner 


opera  in  Englisli.  The  little 

and  she  does  not  yet  know  how  to  (III  her  Oscar  Hammerslein.  'was  celebrated  at  a concert  by  the  United 

fl^livAT’V  wifVi  #»vr»roGQiT’ft  flotaita  "Rut  e.Vta  • 4. 

At  roe  Fame  moment  E^frem  Zimbalisi  Singers  of  New  York  last  night  at  the 
iwas  giving  hl.s  farewell  recilal  in  Car-  [Hippodrome,  assisted  by  Mme.  Schumann- 
negie  Hall,  under  the  aiispice.s  of  the  \'an  jHeink,  and  members  of  the  Philharmonic 

Society.  The  programme  was  much  loo  long. 


delivery  with  expressive  details.  But  she 
Is  an  interesting  young  singer  and  oughl 
to  find  a field. 

Salvatore  Giordano,  who  sang  Oa^ara- 
dosui,  displayed  a good  voice,  somewliat 
Clouded  in  tlie  lower  tones,  but  excellent 
at  the  top.  He  was  deficient  in  variety 
of  style  and  showed  no  skill  at  all  in  act- 
ing. Cesare  Alessandroni  was  a sleek  and 
3ily  Baron  Scarpio,  somewhat  fat  and  in- 
sinuating. and  his  heavy  voice  betrayed 
liis  villainy  at  the  first  utterance.  But  his 
singing  was  not  below  the  level  ex- 
pected in  opera  companies  of  this  type. 

J It  was  a,  rather  rough  and  read}’  repre- 
Lsentation  of  "Tosca,  " with  the  orchastra 
doing  the  lion's  share  of  the  w'ork,  to  wit 
the  roaring.  The  mounting  of  the  drama 
was  of  course  modest,  and  the  chorus  w,as 
-no-t  of  striking  importance.  Doubtless  the 
style  of  this  dramatic  presentation  stirred 
j the  life  in  tlie  aged  bones  of  the  one  time 
I Bowery  Theatre  and  made  it  wonder  if  the 
good  old  times  were  come  again  once  more, 

vPPtIL  28,  1^3. 


Hugo  Societ.v,  of  Brooklyn,  The  great 
jauditorium  w'as  packed,  and  several  Imn- 
ored  per.sons  were  seated  in  tiers  upon 
the  stage.  Air.  Zimbalist's  opening  mim- 
Handel  s Sonata  in  E major,  an 
aria  of  Goldmark.  York  Bowen  s Hiimoi- 
esqiie,  R.  Cottenet's  "Chanson  .Medita- 
tion" and  two  numbers  by  Krcisler— were 
played  in  Ihe  young  liollnisi's  most  fin- 
ished style. 

ZIMBALIST  PLAYS 


ui 


THE  WAGI^R  CELEBRATION 

One  Thousand  German  Singers 
Pay  Tribute. 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  Richard 
Wagner’s  birth  was  eelehrated  by  the 
United  Singers  of  New  Vnrlt  at  the  Hipiio- 
di-ome  last  night  iiy  a monster  eoneeit. 
There  were  7(10  men  in  the  ehoriis  and  ."Aft 
women.  There  was  also  an  orehestra  of 
eighty  nr  ninety  instrumentalists  from 
the  rhilharmnnie  s;f,eietl'.  'I’be  anriienee 
erowderi  tlie  immense  aiiditorium  and  in- 
dulged ill  plaudits  like  the  roar  of  a 
Icmppst  after  llu-  iiuniiiers  on  the  pi-e- 
grainme  whleli  made  the  largest  aiipeal. 


wliich  mimiiers  wei-r 
fhe  solos  sung  b\ 


naturally  eiimrgli. 
A1  me,  Sehumami- 


Considering  the  fact  that  the  music 
season  is  supposed  to  be  over,  there  tvas 
an  unusualiy  large  number  of  concerts 
}esterday.  .-rnd  th-j  at.-ndance  at  all 
■was  good.  Carnegie  Hall,  for  instance, 
lield  one  of  the  largest  audielnces  in  ] 
its  history  at  the  concert  given  under  j 
the  auspices  ot  the  Van  Hugo  Society  ' 
of  Brooklyn  by  Efrem  Ziinbalist,  the, 
Russian  violinist.  Tliero  were  more 
than  "lOO  people  on  the  stage  grouped 
back  ot  the  violinist,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  evening  a photograph  w'as  taken 
of  the  assemblage. 

It  was  Mr.  Ziiiibalist'r.  last  aiiiiearance 
in  New  York  this  year,  and  the  pro- 
gramme was  evidently  chosen  to  make 
a popular  appeal.  -After  the  Handel  so- 
i-ata  lor  violin  and  idano  in  E major, 
wliich  he  iila.i’ed  m association  with  .Sam 
1 'hotzinoff  ai  the  beginning  of  the  even- 
ing, tlie  violinist  devoted  liimselt  to 
inoie  or  les.s  trivial  selectioii-.-i.  'I’he  sec- 
oml  group  included  an  air  of  'Toldi-nark's 

A.  Reiser's  "Quasi  Ballat.a  “ and  York 
Bowen's  " Humoresque."  In  iln-  ihit'd 
,tro-np  were  Rawlins  eottenofs  "Cliaii- 


Heink.  who.se  imignificent  vniee  rolled  ! ,^011  .Meditation."  and  two  pieces  by 


sonorously  Ihroiigii  I lie  cavernoiis  spaces. 
The  progi  amme  as  I'm  the  greater  purl 
eomposed  of  nmnliers  from  --Rienzi"  (the 
overtiiie.  ehorus  ot  the  .Messenger.s  of 
iu-ace.  for  female  i-eices.  and  the  battle 
h.vniii  in  m.a'.e  Miiei'SI.  "The  l'’l\  ing  iMiteh- 
nian"  (Spriii'.'  Song  lor  female  voices  and 
‘ailors’  elinrna  for  men'  1.  tlie  l'’ilgrim.«' 
('liiinis  for  men  ami  (lie  mai-cb  and 
elioi  ii.e  from  ■■T.umlia  ms'-r"  (oreliesi  1 :i  and 
inixeii  eltoiitsl,  Ihe  tnelildf-:-  In  tile  fii:U 


Kreisler,  the  “ ('aprice  Vienimis,  " wliich 
has  been  played  iiei-e  already  this  .“ea- 
soii  tiy  Kn-isler.  Ysaye,  ami  Elman,  and 
the  " I -iebesfreud,  " \'iemu'se  walt-z. 

I'tv  la.‘t  groun  imcUided  Tschaiknw- 
! ky's  '■  Bercnmlo  .Mel;uiclioli(|Ue,'  Tor- 
.Anliii's  " I Iiniioi-e-aino,"  Zimbalist’s  ll> 
In-ew  brew  .Melod;,  and  Dance"  and 
" Neanolitnn.'  a i-rangemeiit.s  of  t'liopai's 
]•'  flat  iinctnrne  and  " minnlo  waltz,"  a 
linngariiin  d.ince  o liialims.  and  I’aga- 
I'inl’.s  " \\'li,-li.  s’  Dane.."  Tlie  iioliilil}- 


but  there  were  several  numbers  that  were 
more  or  less  unfamiliar  even  to  opera- 
goers.  After  the  overture  to  “Rienzi” 
had  been  played,  Mr.  Henning  Minte  made 
a short  speech  of  introduction ; he  was  fol- 
low'ed  by  Dr,  Emanuel  Baruch,  who,  after 
a few  introductory  remarks  in  English, 
delivered  a “Prolog”  eulogistic  of  the  hero 
of  the  occasion.  It  was  well  thought  out 
and  a worthy  tribute  to  the  master.  In  the 
course  of  it  he  turned  to  the  United  Sing- 
ers and  quoted  Hans  Sachs’s  famous  ad- 
vice. “Ehrt  cure  Deutschen  Meister  Dann 
bannt  ihr  gute  Geister,’’  and  aroused  the  ^ 
enthusiasm  of  the  audience.  jl 

After  the  Pilgrim  Chorus  from  “Tann-  I-- 
hauser’’  had  been  sung.  Mme.  Schumann-  j 
Heink,  appeared,  greeted  by  a wave  of  ap-  jj 
plause  from  the  audience,  which  filled  the  |! 
house.  She  sang  the  Erda  Scene  from  !|, 
“Das  Rheingold,’’  with  as  much  dramatic  | 
effect  as  if  Wotan’s  response.  “W'er  hist  p 
jdu,  mahnendes  tVeib,’’  had  not  been  played  j 
on  ‘cellos  instead  of  being  sung  by  the 
human  voice.  “Traume”  follow’ed,  sung  as 
few  besides  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  can 
sing  It.  After  the  two  preludes  from  ( 
“Lohengrin,”  the  Ladies’  chorus  sang  the  t} 
Chorus  ot  Messengers  ot  Peace  and  the  ; 
Spinning  Song  from  the  “Flying  Dutch- 
man.’’ Then  came  the  male  choir  in  the 
sailors’  song  from  the  “Flying  Dutchman’’; 
and  the  Battle  Hymn  from  “Rienzi."  'Which, 
with  its  tonic  and  dominant  see-saw  har- 
monies. sounded  more  like  Meyerbeer  than  ' 
Wagner.  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  then  sang  1 
Adrian’s  Aria  from  “Rienzi,”  and  was 
obliged  to  respond  with  an  encore  in  spite  -j 
of  the  lengthy  programme.  Unfortunately.!  ' 
she  marred  the  unity  of  the  programme  I 
by  singing  from  another  composer.  For 
second  encore  she  sang  a comic  German  j,) 
Folk  song.  “Spitin’,  splnn’,  Hebe  Tochter."..« 
Then,  after  the  chorus  had  sung  the  march 
from  “Tannhauser,’’  and  the  orchestra  had  , 
played  the  "Siegfried  Rhino  Journey”  from 
“Gotterdiiniinerung,”  mme  the  work  ■which  ; 
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lE  pn,  tioally  a rio'^lty.  though  composed" 
.seventy  y.-srs  ago,  the  "Holy  Supper  of  the 
Apostles,”  for  male.  \t)lces  and  orchestra, 
composed  before  "Tannhauser”  was  finish- 
ed. It  Is  not  a work  which  shows  many 
Wagnerian  characteristics,  but  is  very  in- 
teresting nevertheless. 

MR.  ZDIBALIST’S  CONCERT. 


CP^N'Tl'RV  THEATRR— “l-»  Cicala 
mica.”  an  opera  In  three  acta. 
K.  Audran. 
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Xhe  VoTinii  Rnssinn  \'iollnist  Playsl 
Hi*  Fare-well  .Vnmbers. 

Efrem  Zlmbalist,  the  young  Russian 
violinist,  gave  a farewell  concert  last 
evening  at  Carnegie  Hall.  His  pro- 
gramme was  long  and  varied.  Its  most 
important  numbers  w'ere  Handel  s E 
major  sonata  and  Paganini  s Witches 
Dance.”  The  audience  was  one  of  re- 
markable size  and  it  seemed  to  contain 
many  of  Mr.  Zimbalist’s  countrymen,  who 
' were  filled  with  enthusiasm.  Their  ap- 
i plause  was  continual  and  Insistent.  At 
any  rate  they  succeeded  in  saying  good- 
by  to  the  violinist  far  a long  time.  He, 
will  not  return  till  1916.  I 

Mr.  Zimballst  has  not  entirely  fulfilled 
the  expectations  which  he  aroused  when 
he  first  appeared  heile.  His  Itechnical 
eQuipment  is  so  solid  and  his  musician- 
ship  so  sound,  his  poise  so  sure  and  his 
intelligence  so  clear  that  music  lovers 
generally  had  looked  for  a progress  stfady 
and  large.  Instead  of  this  the  unpleasant 
truth  is  that  in  his  latest  concerts  Mr. 
Zimballst  has  appeared  to  he  bereft  of 
some  of  the"  finer  and  more  satisfying 
qualities  of  his  art,  to  have  lost  the  high 
level  of  his  dignity  and  to  have  dulled 
the  finish  of  his  artistic  delivery.  Det  us 
hope  that  when  he  returns  to  us  he  will 
have  benefited  by  a saturation  in  that  de- 
.slrable  musical  atmosphere  of  Europe  of 
which  we  hear  so  much. 


New  York".s  first  season 
light  opera  ii.v  a premier 
began  on  last  night  at  the  Century  The 
atre  with  the  .Xngelini-frattini 
of  ^rilan.  The  organization  is  knowtj 
in  Europe  anti  South  .Smeriea.  but  itnti 
cow  has  never  visiter!  the  t tiiled  Stat'^s 
George  C.  Tyler,  he  nl  of  the  I.ieblei 
company,  makes  an  annual  trip  to  Italy 
On  bis  last  visit  he  heoame  imtn-esset 
n irh  the  fresliness  and  ch.'M'm  *»f  tin 
singers  of  the  .-Vngelini-GaUhii  fonipan.v 
whicii  has  Iteen  in  existence  for  ten  sen 
sons.  He  entered  into  negotiations  fo 
a .Spring  season  at  the  •"entory.  but  th 
matter  was  not  ad.iui^tpd  twitil  man, 
months  later.  Engagements  hail 
ready  been  made  for  Eondon,  Paris.  Osj 
tend.  Cairo.  Buenos  .\yres.  Bio  d 
Janeiro.  Havana,  Alcxieo,  Costa  Uic; 
an" 

met.  the  Italian  singers 


I soprano,  who  rlispenses  her  vocal  saving! 
j carefull.v.  but  acts  with  abundant  vivacity 
I .Mie  anchors  her  comely  and  ample  pei  ■ 
son  alongside  the  footlights  and  takes  th« 
audience  into  her  complete  .confidence  ii 
the  frank  manner  of  the  Latin  performers 
.'sipor  Angelini  is  a finislied  actor  of  con- 
siderable humor,  which  has  not  been  altoi 
gflher  withered  by  age  nor  staled  by  the 
custom  of  his  compatriots, 

similar  in  Its  artistic 
ciualiD  to  the  thtta  di  Palermo  troup. 
«hich  apiieared  two  years  ago  at  the  Pari- 
. -r-  . J operetta  was  sung  as  con- 
A.  Tin  1 ^eJ^PtwusIy  as  it  it  were  a masterpiece 
] 1 rohably  not  a miniber  was  omitteci.  The 
j cliorus  made  an  unusual  amount  of  noise 

oreanizatioJ  i 1"  of  its  numbers  and  the  ballet  was 
organizattoi]  | industrious,  if  not  large.  1 

A de-lilieratc  but  determined 


> 


of  Italiat 


,i  - premiers 

eompanj  I conducted  it  through  the  task 

' Ti,  f'o  other  ddneers  and  om 

felt  that  she  might  be  slow  but  was  cer- 
tainly sure. 

.Signora  Haitini  was  liberally  applauded 
after  the  Margot"  song  and  her  com- 
patriots did  not  seem  to  find  ftnrlL  with 
the  fact  that  her  style  of  beauty  was  dif- 
fereiit  from  well,  Julia  Sanderson’s. 

‘T  Saitirnbanchi.”  originally  announcer 
for  performance  last  night,  will  be  giver 
to-moiiow  night  and  the  rest  of  tlie  weel-ij 


The  .\ngoHni-Gatlani  Italian  f 
Company  .gave  tlie  second  selection 
light  opera  reperloire  at  the  Cei 
Theatre  last  night  when  "1  Su 
banelti."  l.y  G.  Ganne.  was  sting 
will  be  repeated  to-morrow  evening 
Saltirda.v  matinee  and  night. 

This  is  I lie  story  of  "I  Saltimhan  L* 
Mes.salina.  a perfornier  at  the  (' 
Bruto,  is  helo\  ed  by  the  Count  des  ,’t 
quotes,  and  it  is  their  eltild,  Cesana, 
who  figures  as  the  prineipal  charii 
in  the  story.  When  the  opportnnii  o 
becoming  a liaroness  presents  itself  ea 
salina  promptly  sends  the  count  aui^ 


Morir 


Light  Opera  in  Italian. 

Last  night  at  the  Century  Theatre  the 
Angelini-Gattinl  Company  opened  a season 
of  comic  opera  in  Italian.  The  company 
is  said  to  be  originally  from  Milan,  and 
Italy  is  “the  land  of  song”'  but  the  only 
singer  of  merit  in  last  night’s  cast  was 
Venezuela.  After  these  had  beenl  Mme.  Gattini ; the  others  had  the  usual 
talian  singers  jicceplcd  thellfalian  vocal  vices,  tremolo  and  “white 
Centurv  Theatre  date,  and  .n  few  diiys'ness,”  to  a degree.  They  did  not,  to  be 
ago  they  sailed  on  the  Esperanza  from  pure,  rush  to  the  footlights  and  hurl  high 
Vera  Crirz  notes  across  the  orchestra  pit ; for  that 

“La  Cicala."  la.st  night".s  opera,  tells is  due. 

was  “La  Clgale,”  bj 


a se-chj, 
.veavtihcjl 


Thomas  Egan’s  Concert.  i 

Thomas  Egan,  an  Irish  tenor,  gave  a| 
concert  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  ex'ening.  He 
was  assisted  by  Lillian  Breton,  soprano  t 
Mildred  Dilling,  harpist ; John  Riley . 
Rebarer,  pianist,  and  Bernard  O’Connell, 
organist.  Mr.  Egan’s  principal  numbers 
were  the  serenade  ffom  “Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana,”  duets  from  “11  Trovatore”  and 
••Cavalleria”  with  Miss  Breton,  and  some 
Irish  songs.  He  displayed  a voice  of 
pleasing  quality  and  a tolerable  style. 
His  tones  seemed  somewhat  constricted 
last  evening.  Perhaps  he  x\’as  suffering 
from  a slight  cold. 

in  I') 


the  .story  of  Teresa, 


night  ,s  opera, 
tlic  headstrong 


but 


The  opera 


by  Audran, 


sweet-voicei  niece  of  the  old  cook  of  the 


and  it  was  sung  In  Italian  under  the  title 


Inn  of  the  (Jolden  Lion  at  Bruges,  who, 


of  “La  Cicala."  There  Is  more  plot  than 


there  is  to  the  average  musical  comedy  of 


-the  day,  though  that  could  not  be  guessed 


being  unable  to  persuade  her  uncle  to 

take  her  to  the  great  city,  hides  herself  ^ j 

in  a provision  wagon  and  leaves  herfom  the  inaccurate  synopsis  printed  in  the 
home.  Once  in  the  city,  the  voice  andprogramme.  The  music,  however,  though 
beauty  of  the  country  maiden  attractlnelodlous  and  pleasing,  sounds  somewhat 
wide  attention;  she  becomes  a singer^^^jq^^^jg^  CUkxLC  3 9 ^ 
of  repute  and  the  richest  and  most  ' • 

noble  of  gentlemen  sue  for  her  hand.  The  performance  had  enjoyable  fea- 
Amoug  these  are  the  dashing  Ch.evalicr.tures.  The  acting  was  good,  from  a 
Franzi  de  Berheim,  and  the  old  Duke  ofcomic-opera  standpoint,  and  Signori  An- 
Fayensberg  (whose  wife,  by  the  wa.v,  iSggjjnj  Gargano  showed  ability  as 

in  love  with  !■  r.uizi>.  ^a  Lu.a  a -j-jig  scenery  was  badly  painted. 


his  business,  resigns  the  little  re.*!;  nil 
to  the  rare  of  Bnito.  the  eireiis  pro  ic-  -it 
tor.  and  marries  the  baron.  j r 

Brnto  makes  off  with  fesarina. 
ing  no  address,  'riien  begins  a lif  of* 
harcisbin  for  the  youngster,  from  widiy 
she  eventually  escapes  with  three  cjipr' 
tumblers,  and  the  four  set  out  to  }ro  '[-ki 
vide  entertainineni  on  their  ownic-' 
eotiut.  .Meanwhile  the  haroness,  st -ed 
by  maternal  longings,  begins 
for  re.sai'ina.  But  for  sixteen  yea 
mother  has  no  trace  of  the  ehild.  ' en 
Bruto,  who  has  changed  hi.s  nam'to 
Molieorne.  returns  to  Versailles,  an'  it, 
is  there  that  the  four  insurgents  l;e 
their  leave  of  him.  In  his  efforts  tircr 
gain  his  employees  Molieorne  eomedo 
Bieonville,  a town  where  he  is  to  |Ve 
an  exhibition,  aided  by  the  family  f ro 
letti.  Cesarina.  now  known  as  >‘<usaii 
and  her  three  companions  help  tI'm-1 
selves  to  the  costumes  of  the  Gigob  is 
They  are  arrested  and  sent  to  jail.  ^ n- 
drea  du  Langeac.  in  love  with  Siisi'nal 
and  esteeming  if  a proud  privilege,  lys 
her  line.  i' 

Andrea  is  a great  friend  of  the  (’  nt- 
des  Etiquetes.  The  count  entertps. 
Among  other  notable.s  present  .arelbe 

J _r 1* . _ 
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CONCERT  BY  BOHEMIANS 

Needy 


and  the  marriage 


Providing  Relief  for 
Musicians. 

Tlie  w ork  which  the  club  of  musicians 
calling  itself  the  Bohemians  began  a year 
ago  in  behalf  of 


BOY  Pi^NI.ST 


Yo-ung  Spaniard 


HEARD. 


Miss 


ii 


§i' 


their  fellow  profession- 
als in  -\inerica  who  fall  upon  evil  days  ^ 
was  continued  at  a concert  given  in  ; 
Aeolian  Hall  last  night.  The  plan  of  the  1 
philanthropic  artists  has  now  been  sys-  j 
tematized  by  the  incorporation  of  tlieir  i 
relief  fund,  and  the  members  of  the  club  | 
and  their  friends  disclosed  so  much  in-  j 
tercst  in  the  philantliropic  undertaking 
iliat  the  net  proceeds  of  the  concert  will 
li.  in  the  neighborhood  of  .$3,200.  which, 
added  to  the  sum  realized  last  year,  will 
make  up  a handsome  fund  to  begin  w'ith. 
The  plans  of  Jlessrs.  Kneisel.  Herzog, 
Goldmark  and  their  associates  is  neither 
narrow  nor  local,  but  will  be  extended 
to  other  cities,  so  that  in  time  unfortu- 
nate and  indigent  musicians  will  no  doubt 
be  as  well  looked  after  as  are  unfortu- 
nate and  indigent  actors. 

The  concert  was  one  of  a high  artistic 
character,  tliose  wno  participated  in  it 
being  tlie  Musical  Art  Society,  which  sang 
a group  of  ecclesiastical  compositions  at 
:iip  beginnin.g.  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
i-’rank  Dammscli,  and  a groim  of  secular 
part  songs  at  the  end 
pel.  Misclia  Elman 
Ernesto  Console, 
zart's  • Veilcheii 
genlied’" 

•scena 


fer.s  the  Chevalier — 

date  is  set.  ''"as  evidently  planned  for  smaller 

X great  feast  is  prepared  in  her  honoistages  that  the  Century  Theatre.  The| 
at  the  ducal  palace.  Merriment  runH)ji]0t.  -was  fair,  the  prima  ballerina  beingj 
riot,  and  as  a climax  to  the  night's  fes  . 

tivities.  La  Cicala  is  persuaded  to  sing® 
s song.  Innocently,  she  chooses  a lilt- 
ing popular  ditty,  the  burden  of  which, 
as  she  soon  learns  to  her  sorry,  is  al 
pasquinade  directed  at  the  guilty  love 
of  the  Duchess  for  the  handsome  Chev-I 
alier. 

Xo  sooner  has  the  unfortunate  s’ong  ^er  home.  No.  1,0.3  2Fifth  avenue 

begun  than  gaiety  .gives  xvay  to  conster-i  , avenue, 

nation.  "The  poor  singer,  brought  to  a ",  ^ Moaobto  Funes,  a twelve-year-old 
realization  of  what  .she  has  done,  takes  ^Phnish  pianist,  who  is  said  to  have  played 
refuge  in  flight,  and  leaves  the  palace  before  King-  Aiphonso.  testimonial  con- 
wiUi  its  tempest  of  scandal.  cert  to  provide  funds-whereby  the  boy  may 

From  village  to  village  she  picks  her  v..  „ ^ 

way,  earning  her  bread  by  song.  .\t  e his  studies  m Europe  will  be 

last  her  wanderings  bring  her  to  her  F>'"en  at  the  AValdorf-Astoria  next  Mon- 
own doorstep,  where  she  sinks,  afraid  day  evening. 

to  enter.  She  falls  a.sleep.  and  a tvr-|  ' 

rilde  dream  comes  to  her,  in  which  she  1 BOWERY  OPERA  NOISEY. 
imagines  her.self  driven  in  shame  from 


baron  and  baroness  of  an-earlier  np- 
ter.  When  Susanna  sings  "I,a  Villijel- 
la.”  a song  once  favored  by  her  moer, 
the  baroness  is  strangel.v  moved;  at  a 
little  later,  when  Molieorne  confiies 
that  he  is  Bruto.  the  circu.s  man.  nd 
Susanna  is  Cesarina,  there  is  a fa  ily 
reunion  and  the  baron  agrees  to  letlly 
clear  the  way  for  the  count,  so  thathe 
father  and  mother  of  the  fair  tunler 
may  enjoy  their  happiness  to  the  ill. 


“I  Saltimbanchi.”  L 

The  Angellnl-Gattini  Opera  Co!rJ.nsiJ«t' 


Entertains 
Leary’s  Guests. 

Mifcs  Leary  introduced  yesterday  after- 


from  Milan,  gave  a spirited  perfori  ncej" 
of  “I  Saltimbanchi”  (“The  Mountebats”) L, 
last  night  in  the  Century  Theatre,  and  »i 
seemed  to  be  more  at  home  <-n  th  big|® 
stage  than  they  were  the  night  of 
opening  performance.  The  progr  imeljdi 
calmly  attributed  the  music  to  oni.  "G.j  I 
Ganne,”  which,  no  doubt,  is  Milanea  fhr,  "* 
Louis  Ganne,  a composer  whose  workwaW"® 
made  familiar  here  in  the  producth  ffli  | 
his  melodious  “Hans,  the  Flute  Plier^dai 
two  years  ago.  There  is  a military  i rcl(w™ 


her  uncle's  home.  She  awakes  scream-  ^uro  Opera  Company  Sings  ‘‘Tosca” 

ing.  her  cries  bringing  out  her  uncle  and  ...  G.,  Trz.t„=  and 

sister.  who  carry  her  limp  body  into  tlie  Plenty  of  Voice  and  Spirit. 

comfortable  room  of  the  inn.  And  Down  in  the  Thalia  Theatre  in  the  Bow- 
there.  of  course,  the  brave  Chevalier  gj,,,  -^^•hre  the  Zuro  Opera  Company  makes 
finds  her,"  having  searched  heaven  and  Mr  Fnccini’-J 

earth  for  his  beloved,  and  the  opera 

cn.ls,  as  most  operas  do,  with  a forgiving  “Tosca”  last  night  to  a small  out  enthusi- 
of  faults  and  the  mating  of  lover<  astic  audience. 

Miss  Enrlca  Clay  Dllldn  sang  the  titlq 


"X  i 


‘•l.a  Cicala”— at  the  Centiir.v  Theatre. 

\iineUa  Gattin 


Miss  Frieda  Hem- 
tVillcm  Willeke  and 
Miss  Hcmpel  sang  Mo-  i 
Iluiiiperdinck's  “Wie- 
ancl  tlie  slow  movement  of  ihc- 
from  ''Ernar.i.’"  accompanied  on 
the  "pianoforte  by  Max  Llebling.  Mr.  El- 
man played  a group  of  small  pieces,  mo.st- 
..  transcriptions,  accompanied  by  Percy 
Kahn,  and  joined  -tfessrs.  Console  and 
tVillekc  in  a performance  of  T.schaikow- 
A minor,  Op-  fre- 


Tcresa 

Duca  di  Fayesberg Augusto  Angelini 

Carlolta Z-  Thcheran 

Franks A-  Baldi 


Cavalier 


Mattia 

Vincenzo . . . . 
OuglieTmo.  . . 
Duchessa  cii 
La  FrH'Olini 


.E. 


Cargano 

A.  Fieri 

A.  Ferrara 

Fayesberg T.  \'eneroni 

.T.  Bin  I 


role  In  tune  and  with  a superabundance  of 
j voice  that  at  times  made  the  rafters  ring.j 
Mr.  Pilade  Sinagra  was  the  Cavaradossl, 
and  a very  temperamental  one  at  that.  As 
j Scarpia  Mr.  Cesare  Alessandronl  looked 
and  acted  more  like  a philanthropist  than 
a villain,  his  Interpretation  being  marked 
I by  considerable  unetion. 

I Mr.  Josia  Zuro  conducted  an  effective 
performance  and  the  orchestra  played 
moderately  -ev'eH.  It  was  all  loud  but  it  did 
,-\  season  of  opera  boufCe  in  Italian  , not  lack  spirit. 

■ was  begun  last  ni,ght  at  the  Century  1 "VtvfiM  T'  I ^ ^ 

Theatre  by  the  .\n,gelini-Gattini  company, /- 


in  it  which  has  the  lilt  of  a whole  :g 
ment  on  parade,  and  If  the  various  nds 
that  are  going  to  lead  soldiers  and  uli, 
frage  workers  and  municipal  cohort  up 
Fifth  Avenue  in  the  next  few  weel  do 
not  learn  it  and  include  It  in  their  ner- 
toire,  it  will  be  a pity.  Better  one  r rch 
like  this  than  a dozen  maudlin  home-ade 
products.  It  was  Mme.  Gattini’s  turr  ast 
night  to  play  second  fiddle  to  Mme.  7.  da 
v.ho  emerged  from  the  semi- 
signed  to  her  in  “La  Cicala 
with  much  charm.  E.  Gargano.  as  Pai  ac- 
cio,  again  displayed  rare  ability  for  ini- 
edy,  a knowledge  of  Italian  being  urces- 
sary  in  order  to  enjoy  his  humor.  Th* 
cllmaxep  In  each  act  were  so  sitlsfaory- 
that  they  had  to  be  done  over  £ tin. 
“I  Saltimbanchi”  will  be  sung  to-i'ht, 
and  again  at  to-morrow’s  matlnde  and  en- 
ing  performance. 


5 to  Mme.  7 da. 
■mi-obscurit-  .ts- 

leala,”  ."ind  mg 


sk.\ ' 


Trio 


which  has  stopped  off  to  entertain  this 
metropolis  on  its  way  home  from  South 
America.  It  is  said  to  be  highly  pop- 


‘I  SALTIMBANCHI,’ 


‘‘L’EBREA”  WELL  SUN 


ouentb 


happens  in  cases  of  this  kind,  t'ne  ; in  that  part  of  the  world,  which  draws 


conlirmed  solo  performer,  overzealous  m ' 
his  desire  to  produce  an  effect,  was  less  j 
satisfactory  than  bis  companions,  who] 
knew  and  respected  the  beauty  of.  en- 
semble playing.  The  most  dignified  love- 
ly and  abiding  impr-:sslon  of  the  evening 
was  made  b.'  the  .Musical  Art  Society, 
whose  singing  seemed  both  more  exquisite 
in  qualitv  of  lone,  more  moving  and  more 
sonorous  tlian  it  does  in  the  wider  reaches 
of  Carnegie  Hall.  Again  was  an  old  wish 
awakened,  that  this  fine  body  of  singers 
might  be  heard  under  appropriate  condi- 
tions in  one  of  the  large  churches  of  the 


from  German  and  Italian 


'/I 


H.  E.  K. 


its  operetta 
companies. 

Many  compatriots  of  the  singers  were 
in  the  theatre  last  night  and  welcomed 
them  heartily.  “La  Cigale,”  which  was 
sung  here  at  the  Garden  Theatre  some 
I twenty  years  <Tgo  by  Lillian  Russel! 
Carl  Streetman  and  Louis  Harrison,  wa 
the  opera  performed.  It  was  never  con 
sidered  one  of  Edmond  Andrian's  in 
spited  works  and  has  been  heard  rarel 
if  ever  since  that  time.  It  was  mos 
successful  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  in  LondoV 
when  Geraldine  LTmer,  Chevalier  Scove. 
a.nd  Harry  Monkhouse  had  the  lead'ma 

roles.  . I 

The  Italian  company  is  not  an  organiza 
tion  of  budding  talents.  It  is  quite  eviden 
that  the  singers  and  actors  are  of  rip 
o«ttini  is  thp  leaclin* 


AT  THE  CENTURY  ^Given  Last  by  Hammerste: 

The  Zuro  Opera  L'ompany 
Ithe  Thalia  Theatre  last  night.  ^ ,, 
“I,a  Juive.  • Italianized  into  L E 
an  opera  that  to  New  York  muri  1 
Is  a good  deal  of  a 
^va.s  last  presented  in  tins  ^ 

Hammerstein  during  hi.*  prel  • ^ 

xicational  season"  of  opera  at  P 
prices.  yy\C*^^  Jp  ' v. 


CFXTrr.V  THKA.TTlE-Angeiroi*GatUtJ  Oper? 
Company  of  Milan  in  "I  SalfimbanchL” 
opera  in  three  act?  and  four  scenes, 

G.  Ganne. 


by 


The 

^THrlon Mmo. 

Sii'^anna 

PagliRffio  

Pinqu^in  

Andrea  

Malicornc 


\nnetia  Gattini 
lime.  Ida  Zoada 
- ..K.  Gai'Kano 
.A.  Fioi-i 
...  -A.  Baida 
A.  AnpoMnl 


Mnsp.  Malli’ornp Mino.  T.  Mini 

naronr  Oi  Vol.-ijou K.  V'errafa 

Re’  -ic.-i;  di  Valajon Mme.  Tjovrrglio 

fontp  He  lUtlquefcs E. 

Vernier  jj.  yrtnnMi 

Pariill.Trd  A.  Tinti 

ManquD.  dit  Q.  Masni 


ATthe  end 'of'  th’e  *>’='-‘'‘''''1''' 
that  tlie  work  would  bi'tei 
repertory  of  the  Manhattan 
but  this  was  a L iV  ,’o4 

valued.  Mr. 
that  the  large  .lewlsh 
city  would  find  HalPvj's  opera  a 


* I Arft  U “Casta  Susanna.”  , /i  / 

)V-  he  afterward  confessed  his  dIsap-  ff'  ” , „ ' ^ 

^ Lmeiu.  ' Angeltni-Gattmi  Opera  Company, 

Zuros  courageous  experiment  from  Milan,  will  probably  end  its  pictur- 
; : gin  out  an  audience  of  larger  proper-  esque  career  at  the  Century  Theatre  this 
than  those  which  have  attended  Saturday  night.  It  produced  Jean  Gilbert’s 

"Casta  Susanna”  (“Modest  Susanne”),  be- 
fore a fairiy  well-filled  house,  and  it  still 
has  "Boccaccio”  and  “La  Poupee”  in  store 
for'  the  remainder  of  the  week,  but  the 
share  of  patronage  which  has  kept  the 
company  going  through  South  America 
since  it  left  Milan  six  years  ago  has  not 
been  forthcoming  in  New  York.  Perhaps, 
popular  opera  at  the  Century  will  fare -bet- 
ter. "Casta  Susanna”  was  extremely  well 
acted,  and  the  dialogue,  of  which  there  was 
plenty,  seemed  to  delight  a large  part  of 
the  audience  which  understood  Italian. 
> made  the  Cardinal  D1  Brogni  prop-  .Mme.  Gattini  appeared  as  the  modest  Su- 
impressive.  The  orenestra,  under  the  enlivened  the  scene  in  the  Mou- 

tion  of  Joseph  Zuro,  again  did  )ju  Rouge  by  inserting  the  following  scraps 

.ojring  out  the  dramatic  climaxes  w English  into  her  lines:  “Do  you  splk 

irjer  effect.  Engleesh?”,  “Oh,  fooleesh,  fooleesh,”  and 

'"Good-by.”  Gargano,  the  versatile  come- 
dian of  the  company,  taade  the  most  of  a 
minor  part.  “Boccaccio”  will  be  sung  to- 
night. 


i jrmances  at  the  Thalia  lately,  and 
h^performance  was  one  of  considerable 
n^t,  despite  some  crudities  of  presenta- 
^ The  old  work  has  life  in  it  yet.  and 
rl^  vy,  a true  child  of  Meyerbeer,  knew 
Ire  the  perennial  appeal  of  dramatic  cou- 
rt . of  the  pleasure  of  the  crowd  at  the 
Aion  of  cruelty,  of  the  universal  love 
omp  and  circumstance.  “La  Julve 
;ui  s all  these  requirements. 

( last  night's  performance  first  honors 
7e  carried  off  by  Enrico  Clay  Dillon, 
vt  was  a moving  figure  and  vocally  fai 
;b  e the  standard  usually  set  by 

and  by  Pietro  De  Bias!,  whose  rich 


Casazza  is  not  swayed  by  Italian  prejudices 
in  managing  Metropolitan  affairs,  as  some 
have  accused  hinv  of  being.  He  had  an 
opportunity  to  engage  Mine.  Tetrazzini,  who 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  and  the  most  popu- 
lar coloratura  singer  now  on  the  operatU 
stage  and  who  is  an  lUlian;  yet  he  went 
to  Germany  for  a florid  singer  who  is  tai 
Irom  being  her  equal  as  such. 

I CONCERT  AT  PARM  COLONY. 

Mme.  DlmitrielT  and  Police  Band  to 
Kntertain  Inmate*. 

The  1 too  old  men  and  women  inmates 
of  the  New  York  Farm  Colony  on  Staten 
Island  are  looking  forward  to  next  Satui- 
dav  afternoon,  when  they  will  have  an 
open  air  concert.  Mme.  Dimitrieff.  soloist 
of  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra,  will 
sing  accompanied  by  the  Police  Depart- 

'"The"co"ncertwa^i  arranged  by  District  At- 
torney Albert  C.  Pach  of 
land  others.  Mayor  Gaynor.  Distoct  At 
Whitman.  Commissioner 


"Waldo. 


r.JTURV  THEATRE.— “La  Casta  susann*. 
A opera  in  three  arts.  By  Jean  Gilbert. 


The  Caftl-  . , 

.^;anne  Pomarel  Annetta  Gattml 

Rone  Corrado  dca  Aubrals,  ,,.\ugusto  .Angelini 

rtina  S-  Lovrcgllo 

.I'lueUne  I.  Giampohni 

I berto  1 Ilbri 

r lato  Boisluret  Id k.  Pangrazy  . 

foarel  E.  Gargano 

'.  ranev  jX Ag Eenttra 

r a -I-  7 1"-  Veneroni 

.'ssandro  

r-  llio  aA.  . . . 1.^ A.  Tint! 

l arel  ..  .Ml I B.  .Minute 

■ let  I R.  Grossl 

1 ,a  T.  Blnl 

! nmlssarr  of  Police L.  De  Luca 

: rlo  G.  Malenza 


BOY  PIANIST  IN  CONQERT. 


Master  Manolita  Punes  Entertains 
Audience  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
Dressed  in  knickerbockers,  with  white 
lace  collar  and  cuffs,  and  encircled  by  a 
white  belt.  Master  Manolita  Punes,  a 
twelve-year-old  Spanish  pianist,  played  at 
the  AValdorf-Astoria.  last  night.  The  con- 
cert was  a testimonial,  the  list  of  patrons 
including  Miss  Leary,  Countess  de  Cala- 

. ,,  , ^ f *-u„  trava,  Mmes.  Henry  W.  Taft,  W.  J.  Dilla- 

’nre  Susanne  tells  the  story  of  the  i c-  ■ u 

■ , . , • • bough,  Mr.  Francisco  F.  Salas,  Spanish 

ilain  des  Aubrais,  .an  academician  and  r-  u 

, , , ,,  Consul  General;  Mr.  M.  Rockeford.  Cuban 

iif')ni«t who  has  p!’ov<^cl  tho  theory  or  ' ^ 

^ ^ .rr  1*  *.  frxa.  <-^onsul  General;  the  Rev  David  'William 

h.law  of  luhontauce,  ‘'Tahs  est  patei,  • , . - 

his  favorite  ^ ^ V > 

to  ties 


There  was  an  audience  of  fair  size,  and 
its  disposition  was  most  kindly.  Master  | 
Funes,  a robust  lad,  was  at  home  at  thej 


Borough'presMent  c;omwelT  of  Richmond 

Tnd  other  city  officials  have  been  invited 

'°The  Tnmates  of  the  colony  will  pi^sent 
Mme.  Dimitrieff  with  a bouquet  of  fOO.fiOO 
Iviolets. 

Mr.  McCormack 
Triumphs  in  His 
Goodby  Songs 

Six  T?oSa^d~tor7hMrisli  Tenor  at 
the  Hippodrome  Before  He 
Goes  to  Europe. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  Hippo- 
hrome  holds  about  5.600  persons,  but  when 
Cir.  John  McCormack  sang  there  last  night 
no  less  tham  6,000  persons  heard  him,  prov 
L that  there  is  elasticity  somewhere. 
Lnd  it  seemed  that  every  one  of  chat  num- 


CENTURY  theatre.  — “BOCCACCIO.’*  Op<*ra 
in  Three  Act?.  Music  by  Vtsuz  von  MJppe. 
Text  by  Messrs.  Zell  and  Gener. 

The  CaM. 

Giovanni  Boccaccio Zoada 

Fienietia  Zaira  Tlicheran 

Principe  di  Palermo Edoardo  Pangrazy 

Lambertucclo  Augu.^^to  Angejini 

Peronella  S.  Lovrcglio 

Lottennghl  A.  Kerraia 

Isabella  I-  Ciampolim 

Scalza  E.  Gargano 

Beatrice  Y.  RiiH 

Leonetto  1.  Veneroni 

Vendiptorie  ’ A.  Florl 

The  Magglordomo >lagnt 

A Beggar A.  Tintl 

Rosella  T,  Bln! 


ber  rtook  an  active  part  in  the  applause  be- 
fore. during  and  after  every  one  of  his 
Longs.  There  was 


)U  is  est  lilius."  It 
n:  im.  particularly  applicable 
Viirais  and  his  son,  Umberto,  both 

lalts  at.  homo  and  gay  cavaliers  abroad.  , , ^ , 

, ....  , ■ , keyboard.  No  trace  of  nervousness  was  to 

he  Baron  has  a nephew,  Renato,  ^ ^ 

. , , *i,„he  noticed  in  his  playing;  in  fact,  he 

w)  IS  in  love  with  Jacqueline,  fbe  k in 

^ . , , , , TT  . dashed  off  his  numbers  with  a greater 

Bi]0n  s only  daughter.  His  suit  __show  of  brilliancy  than  care.  He  probably 
>v  1 cold  disdain  by  .the  family.  ^ at  his  best  in  a Spanish  song,  tran- 

it  then  makes  a wager  with  the  Baion 

llv_  should  be  ever  be  caught  in  a io  Assisting  him  was  Mrs.  Curtis  Burnley, 
inigue  then  Jacqueline  'uoula  be  t ^^-who  sang  children  songs  and  gave  clever 
(onarry.  Renato  had  previously  ma  ®ijnpersonatlons  that  received  more  ap- 
ili  acquaintance  of  the  Lady  »«satinepiause  than  any  other  feature  of  the  en- 
I'  narel  who,  regarded  a.s  a model  ht  jjiss  Margaret  Dunlap,  con- 

, i uc,  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  Re  'tralto,  who  was  to  have  sung,  did  not  ap- 
,Ti  at  an  inn  of  uncertain  reputation. being  indisposed,  and  her  place  was 
S anne  goes  to  Pans_  to  visit  y another  singer. 

Iifse  of  the  Des  Aubrais,  and  gratefully 
atepts  the  compliments  they  make  .her 

■ II  her  reputation  for  extraordinary  vir-  Tetrazzini  as  Lucia, 

n.  In  comes  Renato.  At  tlie  sight  ' 

■ eSusanne  he  realizes  at  once  the  com-  It  is  a long  time  since  the  Metropolitan  York,  but  throughout  the 

p inised  position  in  which  he  finds  him-  Opera  House  has  heard  such  coloratura  sung  fifteen  times  in 

, T,  J v„  Singing  as  Mme.  Tetrazzini  gave  the  vast  country.  e -ie-v,*  there  -was 

'nknown  to  the  Baroness  des  An-  o . j • i,.  t „r,o-  hofnre  New  Y'ork  city,  but  last  night  there 

biis  DCS  Aubrais.  Umberto.  Renato  audience  on  Saturday  night.  Long  before  ^^ry 

aj  Jacqueline  escape  from  the  house  the  time  set  for  the  beginning  of  tne  per-  no  same  songs 

a'i  go  to  tbte  Moulin  Rouge.  formance  every  inch  of  standing  room  was  popular  ' „ aoiio-htfullv 

Des  Aubrais  is  confronted  by  hi.s  Sig.  Perosio  took  up  his  he  has  sung  before,  those  dellgntrui  y 

d,.ighter  and  filled.  It  fresh  and  quaint  of  songs  of  Ireland,  of  odd 

• isent  to  the  marrifij;e  oi  tiie  luaiu.  «imnlp  a.nd  aDPeahng  ana  of  ran- 

lie  further  eomplications  work  out  bap-  was  a half  after  eight  before  Sig.  Perosio  melod^.  s P . 

appeared,  and  there  had  been  frequent  ex-  tastic  and  whimsical  po  .. 
pressions  of  impatience  due  to  the  extreme  thern  the  tenor  sang  t eii  rue 
heat,  but  neither  impatience  nor  heat  at-  j^j^Cormack's  voice  seems  to  have 

fected  the  cordiality  of  the  reception  given  jj^p/oved  since  he  last  sang  at  Carnegie 
Sig.  Polese,  who  deserved  all  the  applause  Hall,  for  no  corner  of  the  Hippodrome 

missed  his  notes.  “Molly  Bawn,’  ’Molly 


festive  aspect  to  the 
^I7th  LecaLse  it  was  Mr.  McCormaefUs 
farewell.  On  Tuesday  he  leaves  for  Covent 
Garden  and  its  opera  season. 

In  spite  of  having  sung  twice  the  pre-  . . . . _ 

dav  Mr  JlcCormack  sang  his  fare-  sets  him  to  work  in  liis  vine.vard.  where 

remembered  at  least  until  he  returns  to 
this  counti-y  in  the  autumn.  His  passing 
season  has  been  phenomenally  successful 


Von  Suppo’s  “Bocenceio”  tvas  sung 
by  the  Angelini-Oattini  Opera  Company 
at  the  Century  Theatre  last  night. 

Boceaccio,  poet  of  Florener,  is  dis- 
played in  one  of  his  numerous  adveu- 
tiires.  Fiametta.  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  who,  for  political  reasons, 
has  been  raised  modestly  by  I.,amber- 
tnccio,  one  of  the  husbands  who  figure 
in  the  work,  is  loved  by  the  gallant 
young  Boccaccio,  but  his  name  she  does 
not  know.  Coincident  with  the  begin- 
ning of  this  adventure  is  the  arrival  at 
Florence  of  the  Prince  of  Palermo,  who 
burns  with  a desire  to  imitate  Bocc'accio 
in  every  way  possible.  I.eonetto.  friend 
of  Boccaccio,  presents  him  to  the  Prince 
of  I’alermo. 

As  the  faithful  are  leaving  the  cliiircli 
the  Prince  strikes  up  an  acquaintance 
with  the  wife  of  the  cooper.  Lot teringlii 
(another  hiisbandl,  and  Lennettu  . meets 
the  ■wife  of  the  barber,  Scalza.  the  third 
husband. 

Boccaccio,  in  the  guise  of  a beggar, 
asks  P’iametta  for  an  alms — of  love. 
The  three  hushands  hate  Boccaceio  with- 
out knowing  him.  and  they  swear  to  kill 
him.  or  at  least  to  give  him  a good  dnib- 
hing.  To  this  end  the.v  conspire  -with 
other  husbands,  who,  like  them,  have 
certain  reasons  for  wanting  to  curtail 
the  career  of  the  gay  cavalier.  Out  info 
the  country  the.v  go.  each  armed  with 
sticks,  hut  by  mistake  the  caning  they 
thought  they  ■were  giving  to  Boccaccio 
is  given  to  the  Prince  of  Palermo,  and 
straightwa.v,  recognizing  their  error,  they 
make  ail  manner  of  excuses  to  the 
Prince.  Boccaccio,  who.  thanks  to  the 
role  he  played  so  well  of  miserable  men- 
dicant. has  not  been  recognized,  scurries 
away  from  the  scene. 

Next  Boceaccio,  in  the  dres.s  of  a 
peasant,  hires  out  to  I.ambertuccio.  who 


py. 


GRMANOPERAITALIANIZED 


Agelini-Gattini  Company  Gives 
I “La  Costa  Suzanne.” 

he  Angelini-Gattini  Opera  Company 
■n'ned  the  second  week  ot  its  engage-  j 
mjit  at  the  Century  Theatre  last  night  ' 
wh  a performance  of  Jean  Gilbert’s  | 
oiC'etta.  “I>a  Casta  Susanne,"  an 
Il(lian  version  of  a German  work  that 
wji  produced  not  long  ago  at  the  Irving 
Pee  Theatre.  When  Viennese  operetta 
ffjs  into  the  hands  of  the  Italians  it 
iijally  .suffers  a grievous  change.  Its 
liiitness,  its  grace,  its  charm  quite 
“-Iporate,  the  Susannes  and  the  Danilos 
h’oming  hut  clum-lly  .lisguised  Gildas 
ajl  Sparafuclles. 

1 the  Idiom  of-  grand  opera,  . the 
I Man  sings  In  the  manner  nature  ap- 
pnted  unto  him;  in  operetta,  leaving 
a le  strictly  buffo  parts,  he  is  the 
_s 'ingest  of  strangers  in  a strange  land, 

■ uch  was  the  case  la.st  night.  Two  or 
t|ee  of  the  comic  characters  were  well, 
'■adli,  taken.  hut  the  coquettes, 
V ether  grand  or  small,  and  the  young 
1 (ids  and  the  young  rakes  might  with 

. ejial  propriety  have  belonged  to  the 
! hilian  pea.sants  of  ■'Cavallerla”  or  the 
I'jyptlan  priests  and  priestesses  of 

■ j’ia  ■■  ctry  ifi't 

ji  addition,  the  of'he.stra.  too  small  in 
linhers  and  biirierl  'ar  beneath  the  aiidl- 
t;lum,  emitted  occa,«lon.al  sh-epy  waltzes, 
otherwise  gave  iptip  help  to  th(l 
fforti  made  b>-  those  upon  the 
re  Howe',  er,  the  aiidieneo  was  of 
1 -sl-z.  and  appeared  to  en.toy  Itself  In 
fashion  of  the  Italtans.  of  which  It 
largely  comiaaed 


,he  got.  His  singing  put  the  audience  ..Kathleen  Mavourneen. 

lexcellent  humor  for  the  entrance  of  Tetraz-  Br^  g 


nfir 


zini,  and  she  received  an  ovation,  which 
kept  her  bowing  for  a long  time.  At  first 
her  voice  sounded  a little  tired — she  had 
just  reached  the  city  and  the  heat  must 
have  had  its  effect  upon  her,  but  she  soon 
showed  she  is  still  the  queen  of  coloratura 
singers.  Sig.  Giorgini  proved  to  be  a worthy 
comrade,  and  the  scene  closed  in  a whirl- 
wind of  applause.  His  voice  is  most  agree-, 
able  except  when  he  forces  it,  which  he  fre- 
quently did  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening. i 
The  sextet, ' despite  the  weakness  of  the] 
other  voices,  was  well  sung,  and  had  to  be 
repeated,  the  diva's  voice  ringing  above 
them  all  In  the  climaxes.  In  the  mad  scene 
Tetrazzini  gave  lavishly  of  her  very  best. 
Her  messa  di  voce  was  superb,  nay  thrilling. 
Again  the  audience  thundered  at  her.  and 
she  was  recalled  time  after  time  at  the 
close  of  the  a<’t.  In  the  last  act  Giorgini 
sang  with  fine  control  and  beautiful  (pialiti, 
and  was  recalled  after  tiie  fall  of  the  ciu - 
tain,  despite  the  I’aci  th;»t  R wasa  hot^aight 
and  after  eleven  o’clock. 

“Luvia,’’  may  be  an  old  opera<  hut,  when 
sung  by  such  artists  as  Tetrazzini.  Giorgini, 
end  Dolose,  it  soundc.l  quite  spontaneous,  it 
wa  ! pure  Italian  of  the  bed  canto  period 
.when  tlu  -dngers  wore  the  roature.  The  size 
'and  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  proves 
there  Is  a demand  for  such  operas  sung  by 
artists  who  can  do  th'Vin. 

it  may  hr  '‘ell  to  take  this  oca. don  to 
Fall  altcnlloii  to  the  fn<  t that  Slr.nor  Gatll- 

\ 


Mother  Macree,”  “Farewell,  My  Gentle 
Harp.”  and  that  favorite.  ”I  Hear  You 
Calling  Me,”  all  these  did  he  sing.  At  the 
Plano  Mr.  Edwin  Schneider  had  ^nly  to 
nlav  an  Introducrtory  bar  and  the  audience 


e IS  - . . , - 

fruits.  Bocearcio  .goes  up  a fig  tree,  and 
there  protests  at  the  eonduet  of  Lam- 
bertiiceio,  whom  he  accuse.s  of  embracing 
and  Jcissing  Fiametta.  I.amhertuccio. 
surprised,  denies  it,  and  then  Boccaccio 
invites  him  to  come  up  the  tree  and  see 
for  himself  what  a fig  tree  with 
‘•branches  bewitched"  can  conjure  up  to 
startle  an  interested  gazer.  I fi  goes 
I.amhertueeio.  rvith  doubt  on  his  face, 
and  is  satisfied  the  tree  is  bewitched 
when  he  sees  at,  his  right  tlie  Friiu'C. 
who  is  embracing  the  wife  of  I.otier- 
inghi;  at  his  left — that  is  to  say,  iu  Ids 
own  house — Boceaccio  enihraeiug  I'ia- 
metta.'aiid  then — h'orrors! — liis  own  'uife 
embracing  Ueonetto! 

Fiametta  is  about  to  marry  the  Prince 
of  Palermo,  whom  she  does  not  want, 
hut  ends  by  marrying  Boccaccio,  whom 
she  loves. 

The  opera  ivas  w;ell  presented  and 
proved  enjoyaiile  to  a large  and  sup('r- 
enthusiastie  audience. 

“Tolanthe.” 

One  of  the  most  charming  of  Gilbert  and‘^ 


last 


applauded.  Did  Mr.  Sullivan’s  many  delightful  operettas,  "Io 

moment  between  verses  the>  applauaea, 
and  closing  chords  were  the  signal  for 
more  of  it,  to  which  there  was  only  one 
answer,  an  entxjre. 


Miss  Henrlotte  Ba/ifh,  violinist,  played, 
a*d  the  audience  liked  her  and  told  her  fio. 

“Boccaccio.” 

Franz  von  Suppe’s  “Boccaccio”  was  sung 


as  its  fourth  offering  within  a week,  and 
for  the  first  time  Mme.  Gattini  -was  per- 


leave  his  libretto  as  he  wrote  it,  anq 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  continue 
Of  the  music,  many  un| 


it 

to  be  the  case. 


notables 

.the  incantation  scene  which  recalls  IoIan| 


usual  bits  stand  out  in  the  memory. 


Susanna"  to-night,  while  "La  Poupfie"  is 


haracterizatlon.  Equally  good  In  his 


In  reserve  for  Friday.  When  the  curtain  MacFarlane  in  Slrephon 


was; 

, tii5 


fails  Saturday  night,  the  company  will  pack 

up  its  collapsible  scenery  and  props  and  ^ „„ 

move  on  to  some  uuwe  ■'e^eptive  com- 
munlty.  7 ^ f I 


lanthe,”  'was  revived  at  the  Casino 
night,  before  a very  enthusiastic  audience  ^ 
The  cast  was  an  excellent  one,  but  the 
orchestra  was  not  up  to  the  requirements  . 
of  Sullivan’s  lovely  score.  s' 

Gilbert’s  libretto  is  full  of  funny  lines| 
not,  perhaps,  as  sparkling  in  wit  as  'Pa  • 
, ..  tlence”  and  "The  Mikado.”  hut  full  o-j 

in  the  Century  Theatre  last  night  by  nevertheless,  much  of  it  intensely 

Angelini-Gattini  Opera  Company,  ot  Milan  ^he  company  has  had  the  wisdonl 


mitted  to  take  a rest,  Mme.  Zoada  appear- 
ing as  Boccaccio  and  Mme.  Theheran  as 
Fiametta.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. the  members,  from  Augusto  Angelin!  sisterhood,  the  melodiouv 

down,  seem  to  be  able  to  fit  into  any  Part.  between  Phyllis  and  Strephon  in  -'tc' 

even  though  some  ot  the  lesser  lights  do  ^ ggni- 

not  succeed  so  well  when  it  comes  t°  ^ the  second  act  be  ; 

ting  into  their  costumes.  There  was  a deal  joianthe  and  the  Chancellor,  whe  ; 

of  lengthy  dialogue  in  "Boccaccio,  but  sacriflee  of  her  life  to  gaij  ; 

Judging  from  the  applause,  it  was  not  toq  happiness.  / 3 ^ ■ 

much  for  those  versed  In  the  vernacula..  as  W^ncellor  gai 

Another  performance  of  "Boccaccio  at  to-  ^ character  sketch,  .a  really  arV 

day’s  matinee  will  be  followed  by  Casta  make-up.  and  vocal 
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mortal  ani  remained  “klektng  behind."  Hts 
beautiful  baritona  voice  might  well  be! 
heard  In  more  pretentious  works.  His 
Thyllls.  Miss  Cecil  Cunningham,  also  pos- 
sesses a vo'oe  of  very  unusual  heauty  and 
a person  to  tnaloh  her  voice, 

Kate  Condon,  the  ponderous  contralto 
queen  of  the  fairies,  looked  more  like  one 
of  Wotan's  daughters  than  like  a fairy.  She 
sang  her  role  excellently,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  lolanthe  of  Viola  Gil- 
lette, and  all  the  men’s  parts,  taken  by 
-Arthur  Cunningham.  Arthur  .\ldridge,  and 
John  Hendricks.  The  statement  at  the 
head  of  the  programme  referring  to  a 
■■star"  revival  Is  not  an  exaggeration.  It 
Is  a pity  that  the  same  attention  was  not 
given  in  collecting  the  orchestral  material. 

Mr.  Hopper  made  an  amusing  speech 
after  the  first  act,  and  promised  a sebondj 
one  if  the  audience  were  as  pleased  at  the| 
end  of  the  work  as  it  was  at  the  beginning. 
Was  this  his  own  idea,  or  did  he  happen 
to  be  at  one  of  the  operatic  premieres 
which  took  place  across  Broadway 
season? 


in  t)Ot.n  OI  buvii'  and  in  neither 

and  toe  pcxiestal  m the  vo  . gpjte  of . 


motive,  since  the  ci.orus  auu  „ boautnui  sou,.,-™ =in<nn2. 

Ho  Subort,  ».«W  “ ™'"'.  o“£  o. 


'offers  some  fine  reficctivo  Schubert,  and  mighty  fine 


;h:'S--th;t-icd  to  the 
bursts  in  upon  the  choru-s  with  Ton 
vour  song's  new  numbers  : and  the  diEDcult  sm  h 
beat  f-om  there,  on  was  well  maintained  by  a choi 
that  had  never  rehearsed  cither  orchestra  o 

soloist.  The  part  of  Ca.raitaci^  w.a5  taken  by  .H 
Julien  Ilcnrv.  the  Druid  by  Mv.  Ciroaham 
its  AUce  WUn.a  and  Mr.  Alfred  neather  sang  th 

parts  of  the  two  lovers.  , „ •_  olacr 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Albert  EaU  J „ 

in  which  to  hear  such  a work  as  the  A wait  - 
The  chorus  is  seldom  complete  in  itself : its 
io  generally  built  upon  tho  bass  of  the  orches  r.x, 
Tnd  al  a criLal  moment  that  Ls  apt  to  be  inaudib  e 
Bub  at  a,U  times  too  voices  are  so  inextricably  inter^^ 
woven  with  the  orchestral  parts  that  whem  h«c  a ^ 
lost  in  the  distance  or  become  confused  '"I'll 
resonance  of  so  large  a building  ^ clear 
disengages  itself  from  the  music.  The  solo  part  ak 


‘ Dor  Schilldr,”  and 


‘ An  den  Mend,”  and  most 


. ProoUbeu.  • gr.ndeur  ot . 

for  toe  purity  ® “ Maitland  open  his  concert 

toe  stylo.  Why  did  Mr.  Maitland  P 


toe  style.  Why  „•  Kreuzstab 

with  Bach  s Cantata,  , n only  through  the 

^1^  'iTd  Walthew  accompanied.  A 

closed  doors.  Mr.  ^ uncommon  excellence  I 


word  of  praise  is  due  to  tuc  uu  ^ ^ , 

of  several  English  translabi^s  by  Mr^ 


lawwis  uj  . , 

“ , -am-— translations  winch  mightj 

tSirto-  whcSe  German  is  not  of  concert 


strength. 

‘CEDTPUS  TYRAIS'NUS”  AT  J'.AMBRIDGE. 


- r/wvV> 

A MUSICAL  IMPBESSIOX. 


The  part,  played  by  music  in  classical  drama  as 


this 


nOUSSEAU’S  OPERA. 


IS  o V oua  . often  singing  the  same  note  as  now  being  given  at  Cambridge  is  the  exact  opposite 

choral  sopranos  then  become.,  to  that  of  Tncidental  music  in  modem  d^ma  or  ib 

or  ng  cr  no  moment ; and  her  share  in  the.  fvmotion  in  opera.  In  modem  drama  it  is  genenallj 

pCTformance  resembles  too  *'  silent  music  ” of  Japan,  used  to  heighten  the  emotional  moments,  in  oper 


it  controls  the  emotion  of  t.be  drama,  by  passing 
lightly  over  the  subsidiary  details,  perhaps  evei) 


of  Japan, 

Tn"'wJ^nrtormotlo;7  of-maklng  mmsic  ai-e  gone 

» - I*  , j,  instrument  is  touched  because  toe  ui^m,,y  uvt-r  luv  .PLiu-o,,..,... 

1 throng  lofty  a nature  to  be  heard  even  by|  throwing  them  into  toe  backgroimd  by  withdrawing 

“LE  DEVIN  DU  VILLAGE,”  AT  THE  support  altogether  and  leaving  them  to  spokei 

dialo^e,  and  intensifying  tbe  great  moments  by  im 

MUSIC  MAKERS." 


COURT  THEATRE 


the  initiated. 

ELGAR’S 

larVty 


PERFORMANCE  AT 
HALL. 


- ifll 

THE  ALBERT 


Bv  way  of  a little  celebration  of  the  bi- 
centenary, this  year,  of  Rousseau’s  birth, 

.Miss  Florence  Etlinger  selected  “ Le  Devin 
du  \'illage  ” for  the  pupils  of  her  school  of 

opera-comique  to  .show  their  progress.  The  'Phe  latest  conipo.sition  of  .Sir  Edward 
performance  took  place  yesterday  afternoon  at.  Elgar,  his-  (ale,  the  .setting  of  “ We  arc  the 
the  Court  Theatre.  Tlierc  aro'several  inter-i  -Music  .Makers,”  .\rthur  O'Shaughnessy ’s , 
esting  features  about  this  work.  It  was  the  poem,  was  perlormed  at  the  .Mbert  Ha  l ast 
^ , . -r»  1 • : ni^he  bv  the  Roval  Choral  S(Ki€t\ . It.  as 

fir.st  I- rcnch  opcra-comique,  Rousseau  having  remembered,  at  the 

doubtless  written  it  with  a view  to  supporting  recent  Birmingham  Festival,  and  since  then 


his  belief  in  the  superiority  of  the  Italian 
school  to  that  of  his  own  country.  There  was 
a good  deal  of  controversy  at  that  time  on 
this  question,  the  “ Guerre  des  Bouffons  ” as 
it  was  termed  ; and  a hearing  of  Rousseau’s 
pleasing  little  melodies  makes  one  see  that 
there  may  have  been  a good  deal  to  be  said 
against  what  Mr.  .Streatfeild  describes  in  his 
” ITie  Opera  ” as  the  “ arid  declamation  of 
tho  school  of  I.ulli.”  .\nyliow,  history  proves 
that  opera-comique  came  to  stay  in  France, 
and  not  only  that,  but  to  be  graced  in  later 
days  by  some  of  the  best  things  of  the  class. 

Rousseau's  music  is,  of  course,  exceedingly 
primitive.  He  .studied  the  art  too  late  in  life 
to  do  really  accompli.shed  work,  but  it  is  not 
an  uninteresting  fact  that  one  so  poorly 
equipped  should  have  exerted  a considerable 
iniluence  upon  his  contemporaries  and  those 
who  came  after  him.  Though  thin  in  texture, 
lacking  in  characterisation,  and  awkward  in 
harmony  and  cadence,  ‘‘Le  Devin  du  Village” 
contains  many  bright  melodics  which  .sound 
; freshly  enough  to-day.  Like  all  simple  music, 
j though,  it  requires  great  neatness  of  perform- 
j ance — not  an  easy  matter— and  the  result 
yesterday  was  not  particularly  good  in  this 
respect.  B<'tween  singers  and  orchestra  there 
was  not  sufficient  accuracy,  and  one  felt 
that  M.  Gustave  Ferrari,  although  un- 
doubtedly working  under  dilTiculties,  might 
have  e.xercised  a little  more  control  with 
advantage. 

'I'he  singing  of  Mile.  Gina  Palerme  as 
Colette  was  distinctly  pretty  in  itself,  and  s'  e 
had  self-assurance,  as,  too,  had  the  tenor,  M. 
Roig  Pascual,  and  he  sang  with  a good  deal 
of  fluency  and  sense  of  vocal  effect.  .\s  the 
fortune-teller,  Mr.  Ernest  Groom  was  rather 
stiff,  and  his  singing  wanting  in  colour.  The 
dancing,  of  which  there  is  a considerable 
amount,  went  wel.  Miss  Ruby  Ginner  being 
the  chief  dancer. 

Some  folk-songs  sung  in  costume-  were 
given  in  the  first  part  of  the  programme, 
more  or  less  as  were  seen  and  heard  at  M. 

1 Ferrari ’s  concert  the  other  day  at  the  Bech- 
1 .stein  Hal!.  There  were  also  a couple  of  dances 
danced  by  the  ten-  or  eleven-year-old  Joan 
I ' Carroll,  who  has,  without  doubt,  a strong 
j natural  gift  for  the  terpsichorean  art.  Her 
i'  unaffected  stvie  was  verv  pleasing. 

1. 


has  been  heard  at  BriglUon.  The  enter- 
prise of  the  Royal  ChO'ral  Society  in  giving 
us  the  fir.st  London  performance  would  have 
been  more  praiseworthy  had  they  taken 
more  pains  to  ,-ecure  one  of  really  g<xxl 
quality. 


T'he  music  is  exlri'iiveiv  elaboraie,  and  evi- 


« f 


dcntlv  reouires  careful  preparatii>n  on  the 
part  of  botli  chorus  and  orclvestra.  I he 
cliorus  sang  at  times  with  pleasing  lone,  but 
tlierc  was  an  indeterminate  note  in  Uie  en- 
■semble  and  in  the  climaxes.  ITiis  mili- 
tated a good  deal  against  an  effort  to  obtain 
a fair  judgment  of  the  quality  of  the  music 
itself.  .Speaking  generally,  while  there  are 
some  notable  pages  of  true  Llgaresque 
charm,  there  are  many  others  wliich,  at  any 
rate,  on  the  pre.se'nt  iccasion,  did  not  con-; 
vince.  It  was  difficult  to  feel  ‘the  com- 
poser’s jioiiU  of  view,  to  undersi.and^  quite: 
how  he  w.'is  intending  to  express  liimself. 

h'or  one  thing,  the  work  seems  to  err  on 
tlie  .siele  of  length,  which  in  a sense  is 
another  wav  of  saying  that  it  fails  to  be; 
continuou.slv  iniere.sting.  It  i.s  a conipii-- 
ment,  in  a way,  to  spealc  of  tlie  “ Ligarism  ” 
of  tlie  whole,  for  the  composer  is  one  of, 
few  enough  who  .sijx-aks  in  his  own  idiom. i 
Besides  tlie  intentional  reference.s  to  hi.s| 
earlier  works,  notably  the  " Enigma^ 
X'ariations,  a passtige  which  helps  to  build 
up  one  of  the  best  sections,  “ I hey  had  no 
vision  ama/ing.’’  tlierc  are  many  passages 
which  coukl  have  been  v\  ritten  by  no  one 
else  than  E'gar  .he  only  ilifticulty  one  finds 
in  appreciating  this  fact  is  tl'.at  the^  simi- 
larity of  .s-lvle  seems  to  bring  it  _ toe 

little  emotional  and  characteristic  variety, 
One  would  rather  like  to  hear  the  composei 
in  a quite  fresh  vein. 

The  ode  must  he  heard  again  to  realist 
properly  ilie  skill  of  tlie  writing,  especialltj 
as  regards  the  orcliestration,  and  not  in  thi; 
.\lbert  Hall,  where  details  count  for  .so 
little.  in  -Sir  Edward  Elgar's  music 
especially  it  is  the  detail  which  is  always  so 
iniere.sting  in  its  su’otlety,  finish,  and  perfect 
adjustment.'  .\nother  iiearing  under  better 
conditions  all  rountl,  with  one  exception,  t!ie| 
singing  of  the  solo  part  by  Miss  Muriel 
Foster,'  is  also  dtw,  that  the  compo.ser  may 
not  he  s-ubj.?cted  to  the  risk  of  misrepresenta- , 

lion.  I 

The  remainder  of  tlie  jirogramnie  was  taUen 
up  witli  “ C'aractacus,  ” in  which  the 
soloi.sts  were  Miss  .Mice  \\  ilna  and  Messrs. 
Heather,  Smart,  tind  Henry.  N.  C.  G. 


HALL. 


Utr.  RoberlTMaftlancI.  who' gave  a vocal  recital  .n 
Bechstein  Hall  last  night,  is  an  axtist,  genmne  and 
thorough,  but  even  he  muait  have  realised  con- 

siderable study  that  the  two  “ Gha^ls  ’ 
they  may  be)  by  Professor  GranviUe 
text  from  the  Persian  of  Hafiz),  which  he  introduced 
for  toe  first  time,  aie  not  of  mighty  importance. 
We  ha/1  nearly  written  “ weighty,”  but  they  were 


employment  of  its  utmost  resources.  But  in  tlK 
drama  of  Sophocles  toe  mu.sic  enters  at  the  moment: 
when  t he  tension  is  relaxed  ; it  comes  not  to  mak< 
us  feel  more  acutely,  but  to  keep  us  in  time  with  the 
mood  of  the  Iragedy  while  giving  relief  by  trans- 
muting feeling  into  contemplation.  A composer  whi^ 
approached  the  dra.ma  frpm  the  standpoint  of  modem 
opera  would  be  likely  to  mistake  his  bu.sinc.ss  alto- 
gether, and  to  ruin  tho  balance  by  his  failure  td 
realize  that  here,  the  spoken  word  is  the  moment  of 
deepest  feeUng,  the,  sung  -word  1 be  moment  of  releascJ 
Sir  Charle.s  Stanford,  in  the  music  which  he  wrofej 
for  (Edipvs  Tyra.rivus  twenty-five  ye/irs  ago  and  which 
is  being  reproduced  now.  gauged  toe  position  truly, 
notably  in  his  use  of  toe  orchestra,  for  it  is  here,  that 
tho  modern  musician  is  most  tempted  to  misuse, 
his  resources.  In  setting  the  choruses  the  -words 
naturally ‘dictate  toe  attitude  of  toe  music  to  some 
extent.  It  would,  howeveri  be  fatally  easy  td 
underline  toe  emotion  of  the  drama  with  a scheme: 
of  orchestral  motives  iHustrating  its  movements.  Nog 
is  toe  avoidance  of  that  pitfall  a merely  negative  -virtue 
I in  this  case,  because  in  the  overture  and  entr’actes, 

1 the  fragments  of  orchestral  music  during  toe  action 
ab  entrances  and  exits,  and  in  the  accompaniments^ 
i to  the  choruses  there  are  leading  themes  which 
■ suggest  certain  characters  a.nd  elements  in  the 
drama,  and  their  virtue  is  that  they  are  used  sug- 
gestively and  not  illustratively.  A little  more  and 
being  pressed  too  far  they  would  become  an  im^ 
pertinence : a httle  less  and  they  would  be  insignificant. 
The  most  salient  instance  is  the  plaintive  first  melody 
of  toe  prelude,  which  is  associated  with  the  idea  of 
tragedy  and  recurs  frequently,  most  impressively  of 

aiTTherc  it  sLrtkes  across  the  joyful  chorus  in  the 
third  act  and  heralds  toe  coming  of  the  shepherd 
viho^tolls  the  ti-ue  story  of  CEdipus.  Others  are  the 
dtocatelv  swavmg  theme  of  the  entr’acte  before  the 
setndZu  connected  with  tt';  Personality  oMoc^^  j 
fltp  risinc  orpf'Qfjio,  like  the  motto  m .1 

Sid  -W.1.  ‘“'f  “ 

course  of  Act  IIL,  arid  is  finally  linked  with  toe) 
words  and  so  forms  part  of  the  conclusion  o 

whole  matter.  , .ipTef 

The  swift  treatment  of  tbe  chorue.,  - ^ ^ 

Ungering  over  details  as  though  tneu-  ^^’rpre-sion  v ere 
m e™  itseU  but  presenting  the  words  m broad  and 
simple  terms,  shows  how  thoroughly  tire  position  of 
^rlnusic  has  been  grasped.  .Ms  ^he^  mfluence  of 
modern  opera  wight  induce  a compose!  ^ 

much  stress  upon  his  orchestra,  so  the  ra  ^ ' 

toe  chorus.  Stanford  stood  clear  of  both  when  ne 

approached.  (Edipus.  In'? 

The  choral  voices,  which  Dr.  Charles  _ 
trained  at  Cambridge,  were 
because  they  understood  their  place  m 
They  never  dragged  nor  forced  pomts 
atto^ion.  It  is  true  that  there  were  pomts  winch 
toe  ringing  tone  and  the  sincerity  of  uttorance  made 
u^JrgoTJrlc.  One  recalls  especially  the  appes  to 
Zeus  in  the  first  chorus, as  well  as  toe  outciy  up 
the  last  entrance  of  CEdipu.s  which  f 
the  darkened  scene  in  winch  the  slave  told  ln»  - 
story  But  this  last  gained  its  force  from  the  faeb| 
tSTit  came  as  the  natural  relief  after  a greater; 
emotion^  strain  and  not  as  a cUmax. 

QUEEN’S  HALL  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

Saturday  afternoon’s  concert  ofleroJ  Smetana’s 
“ -ntava,”  Beethoven’s  Fifth  Symphony,  MacDowell  s 
Second  Concerto,  B.  Gliere’s  Symphonic  Poem 
“ Les  Sirenes,”  and  Elgar  s ‘‘  Cockaigne. 

This  orchestra  gave  a couple  of  months  ago  as 
unaccountably  b.od  a performance  of  the  C minor 
symphony  as  they  now,  for  a perhaps  assignable 
rlSon,  gave  a good  one.  Sir  Henry  Moo<l  gmd^ 
them  instead  of  marshalling  them.  If  tins  repn'.--cnts 
a real  change  in  his  point  of  view,  we  may  look  with 
confidence  to  the  future.  Those  only  arc  leaders  of 
men  who  can  use  discipline  without  crushing  initia- 
tive. It  was  worth  much  to  hear  toe  bnaad  expanses 


toe^^rniov^icnriilled  w orthily  with  pure  (ond 
llirkteadv  tramp  of  the  Scherzo  interrupt ind 

tlto7liefto£itl  thelartl^-  praltle.oj  GklI 


J 


III 


Jjany  attempt  to  point  the  moml.  Ij  JiC-  » . »j 

f:  The  interest  of  MacDoweU’s 

i(fl  rithe  Scherzo,  or  to  speak  accirra^y.  the  1 , ,S  ,■ 

;--and  in  Mme.  cLteno,  Most  people  wo^d  wther 
I hear  a woman  play  the  piano  and  a man  heia^ 

possibly  because,  the  piano  s power  o 
llimited’and  the  violin’s  power  of 

these  powers  are  apt  to  be  abusea  when  t , t 

reversed.  Perhaps  if  Mme.  Carreno  bad  toppen^ 
to  play  tlie  violin  she  would  ^ve  shown  «s  h(w  t°  “se 
its  capacities  as  surely  as  she  teaches  us  how  not  to 
abuse  those  of  the  piano.  Leavmg  o^ber  mente 
aside,  it  is  in  the  amount  and  the  delicacy  of  ^ada 
tion  between  the  limits  of  piano  and  forte,  m toe 
Refusal  to  exaggerate  those  gr^tions  or  to  stretch 
those  limits,  that  the  magic  of  h^  playing  lies. 

Gliere’s  “ Les  Sirenes  ” is  yet  one  more  of  those 
sySpEMiic  poems -wEm0  true  iustiecation  « alwaj^ 
to  come,  and  never  comes.  It  is  m vain  *b^.^®, 
scraps  of  melody  and  stretch  upon  them,  whether  it 
fits  or  not,  the  metaphor  of  a story.  Who 
now  of  the  labels  which  Wagner  never  gave  ^d  Stoats 
said  that  he  did  not  agree  wth  ? We  bsten  to  md 
wonder  at  their  music;  and  the  21st 
Iwouder  what  we  wondered  at,  but  they  will  certoi^y 
Inever  have  the  antiquarian  interest  to  “P, 

Qtings  and  see  what  the  labels  were.  One  thing 
Les  Sirenes  ” achieves— a presentation  to  the  ear 
" of  what  the  ear  and  eye  both  get  from  a svdlM. 
surging  sea.  So  far  it  names  one  of  the  ® 1 . 

facts  of  the  “ poem.”  It  possibly  nam^ 
the  ship,  by  a quotation  from  Tristan.  But  of  the 
spell  which  is  laid  upon  a man,  so  that  he^  thinto  it 
worth  while  to  go  ^th  bis  ship  s crew  to  certam 
destruction,  the  music  gives  no  binU 


SYMPHOHIC  POEM 


A NEW 
Me  z - 

INTERESTING 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 


CONCERT  AT  THE 


1 he  symphony  concert  giv'en  by  the  Queen’s 
Hall  Orchestra  on  .Saturday  ' 

In.'it  of  the  .wries'  before 
attended  bv  a vcr\- 


afternoon,  the 
Christmas,  was 


as 
Ismail 


, large  audience,  drawn  by 

, the  presence  of  Beetooven 's  C minor  symphony 
, in  the^  programme  and  the  engagement  of 

■ .Mine.  Tere.sa  Carrcno  to  play  in  a pianoforte 
concerto.  ITie  scheme  was  furthermore  ren- 
dered interesting  on  account  of  the  first  i^r- 

i lo-rniancp  in  I.iindon  of  a st'mphonic  poem 
I by  Reinhold  GHere  one  of  the  younger 
'generation  of  kua^iian  composers.  This,  the 
prograinme  to.d  us,  is  a recent  work,  and 
.indeed  it  was  quite  evidently  from  the  hand 
of  an  experienced  writer.  They  know  how 

■ to  score  in  the  modern  Russian  school,  but 
(ine  is  still  waiting  for  another  real  inventor 
such  ^l.s  was  J chaikovski*.  “ Ihe  Sirens,” 

this  new  tone-poem  is  called,  is  of  but 
value  as  a piece  of  genuine  music.  It 
is  yet  another,  example  of  the  uselessness  of 
|empIoving  the  orchestral  colour-box  without 
ipo55sessing  the  gift  of  drawing.  It  is  all  tone 
and  colour  and  no  thematic  distinction  to  give 
it  shape,  conviction,  or  the  power  to  affect  the 
iemotions. 

f Griere  has,  indeed,  a poor  invention.  There 
ire  a few  themes,  of  course,  here  and  there; 
■he  leading  one,  however,  is  commonplace  in 
•utline,  and  it  becomes  subjected  to  a varia- 
.ion  which  turns  it  ridiculou.sly  like  a phrase 
n the  ” Venusberg  ” music.”  ,\s  this  was 
iuring  what  should  be  the  emotional  clima:* 
>f  the  piece  the  effect  became  more  uncon- 
/incing  than  ever.  But  there  are  some  re- 
iiarkable  orchestral  effects,  splendid  sonority 
ind  richness,  full  and  proper  use  being  made 
•>f  the  numerous  “ e.xtra  ” instruments.  Sir 
denrv  Wood  secured  what  had  every  appiear- 
ince  of  being  an  admirable  performance. 

Mme.  Carreno’s  concerto  was  that  in  D 
ninor  of  McDo^veli,  a work  seldom  plaved, 
trangely  .so,  perhaps,  when  one  considers’ the 
'rilliance  of  the  solo  part.  .Musically,  there 
s less  reason  for  frequent  performance,  it 
teing  unequal  and  poorly  sustained  in  in- 
erest.  Tliere  is  a curious  gloomy  heavinc.s.s 
,boul  much  of  McDowell’s  music,  a sort  of 
epression  winch  just  misses  depth  ; that  is, 
ne  has, a sort  of  feeling  that  the  composer 
ought  to  express  lofty  thoughts,  or  to  te 
-agio,  snlemn,  noble,  what  vou  will,  and  did 
ot  quite  get  there.  Hi.s  ifghter  moods  are 
appier  in  achievement,  witness  the  presto 
f this  roncerto.  Mme.  Carreno  plaved  the 
"hole  work  brililiantly,  and  for  an”  encore 
le  presto  movement  was  repeated.  The 
ianist  ♦as  in  splendid  form,  her  superb  tech- 
jical  grip,  beautiful  tone,  and  enthusia.stic 
I vle  of  plaving  commanding,  as  usual,  the 
ose  attention  of  her  hearers.  The  pro- 
ramme  ‘ was  completed  with  Elgar’s 

'Cockaiglif  ” ' 

'ionic 


;kaig|ie  ” overture  and  Smetana’s  syin- 
ic  poem  “ Vltnva.” 

ENGLISH  FOLK  DANCE  SOCIETY. 


heir  frocr 


,udieivp.s  seldom  reafl  their  f ro'erammes ; hut 
hope  that  all  pre.sent  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  yester- 
• afternoon  studied  the  Yueliminary  note  to  the 
^amme  of  the  Kn^lLsh  Folk  Dance  Society’.a 
foiTnanee.  The  performance  was  not  intended 
a public  show  for  the  amiLscracnt  of  the  amateur 
d.ancinR  ; nor  U country  dancing  seen  at  ihs  best 
the  stage  of  a Uv  itre.  Indeed,  it  is  not  meant 
be  seen,  in  (he  sense  in  which  the  Russian  Ballet 
meant  to  be  seen,  at  all  ; but  (o  be  danced — 
d danced  on  the  green,  not  the  I,onrds.  The  dancer. 

I (tie  looker-on,  is  (he  pei-sou  whose  (aste 
d pleasiiie  are  to  lie  eonsuKefl.  If  the  dnncea 
. (rood  to  look  at  (and  some  of  them  crilainly 
I,  so  niueh  the  belter  for  (he  speetntor,  who, 
right/.,  is  here  a spectator  only  becau-so  ho  docs 


j5^^K^iow  fo  dance. 

I The  object  of  yesterday’s  demonstration  was  to 
inspire  Londoners  to  learn  the  fun  of  dancing  these 
iHiings  for  themsedves,  and  perhaps  of  going  on  to 
Pch  them  to  people  in  less  fortun.ate  circumsUnces.  , 
Hundreds  of  such  people  have  already  learned 
the  iovs  of  country-dancing  ; and,  with  a move- 
iment  spreading  so  rapidly  as  this,  it  is  as  well  . 
ito  have  some  one  at  the  head  of  it  .like  Mr.  C^ccil  ] 
Sharp,  who  will  see  that  the  thiflgs  are  one 

Tight  The  eScct  of  yesterday  s demonstration  ot 
morris-dances,  sword  dances,  country  dance-,  31^ 
land  so  on.  danced  by  people  who  know  .them 
well,  was  to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  to  plea.se 
the  eye  (though  that  is  quite  unimportant),  but 
to  a much  greater  extent  to  make  one 
vet  up  and  dance  too.  Of  such  tunes  as  these 
toaditional  airs,  some  are  temble^ 

1“  running  in  the  head,”  like  Laudnum 
or  ‘‘.Shepherds’  Hey”;  others^,  bke  the  ‘lHi„htfid 
Gloucestemhire  jiS.  “ I'll  go  and  en  ist  for  a s^or 
are  less  easily  exhausted  ; and  when  we  come  to 
^e  tunes  from  Playford’s  ” Englbh  Dancing  Master 
of  16  50.  of  which  the  programme  offered  some  halT 
dozen  the  music  would  be  enjoyable  quite  apart 
from  the  ple.asant  figures.  There  were  old  songs, 
too  sung  with  admirable  simplicity  and-  clarity 
bv  Miss  Mattie  Kay  and  Mr.  Fred  Hudson  ; and  the 
wFole^cital  showed  what  a wealth  of  fun  and  colour 
and  movement  have  survived  just  long  enough 
jto  be  rescued  and  restored  to  popular  use  by  Mr. 
Bharp  and  bis  society, 

; A MAORI  CONCERT. 


nionotonv  cimusc-ness 

irlu.iitv  for  th«  cni/ir 


57 


\lr.'  Moslvn'  Bell,  nml  the  c’noru.s  in 

l>;is  Feu(‘rki-.iu/,  " ^ 

“ ,\ve 


Bruch  s winiwiiui,  i/us  ‘ ^ .. 

Miss  Tubb  -particukirly  excelled  in  thic 

^^The  outstandi.ng  feature  of 
however,  wa.s  the  perfornyince  of  the  bruc 
:\-iolin  Concerto  .In  G minor 
Turkirfn  player.  Miss  R^Ehr^. 
of  IVQfessO'r  Sevoik,  she  was  lu  st  ^ 

.Londim  at  .the  concert  given  by  his  st^denL 
.a  year  ago,  and  at  that  time  attract^  a good 
deal  of  attention.  Since  then  she  has  d^e- 
loped  oon.sid.erably,  and  although  UoKio 

^ is  already  a violmist  of  remarkable 

iiM.ts.  Her  sweet  and 


INTERESTING  DISPLAY  AT  THE 
QUEEN’S  HALL  ?>  vV 


-\n  entertainme.nt  of  an  unusual  character 
was  provided  at  the  .Sm.ill  Queen’s  Hall  last 
night.  It  wa.s  undertaken 


--  by  a troupe  of 

Maoris  from  (he  Ho.t  S[>rings  district  of  New 
Zealand,  who  are  touring  Britain  primarily 
with  the  object  of  demonstrating  the  pro- 
gress of  .the  Maori 


.the  .Maori  nation.  While,  naturally 
enough,  every  crie  can  sympathi.se  wn’th  the 
evidences  of  Europeanisation,  what  reallv 
interests  us  here  the  most  is  the  purely 
native  element.  For  this  reason  alone  the 
t;|ct  that  so  little  .Maori  music  was  heard  last 
night  was  di-sappointing,  while  the  choice 
of  the  European  music  .substituted  was  not 
so  happily  made  as  could  have  been  desired. 

i'hat  the  .Maori  temperament  is  inusicallv 
su.scepiible  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  a”s 
adaptable,  moreiiver.  to  the  aesthetical  stimu- 
lus as  our  own.  Their  native  art,  like  that  of 
other  untrained  races,  is  characterised  bv  its 
remarkable  rhythmical  force  and  variety. 
Not  only  is  thi.s  shown  in  .actual  musical  pier- 
fwniaiice,  but  in  a, II  movements  of  whatever 
land  : those  in  the  Poi  games,  for  in.stanco, 
the  illu.strative  actions  during  the  Canoe 
.Song,  or  the  war-<L-inces  and  displays  of  war- 
weapons.  'Hie  .singing  itself  is  attractive 
on  account  of  the  vocal  quality,  which, 
especially  in  ,a  ‘‘  piano,”  is  delight'fullv  soft 
and  .s\ mpathetic.  It  was  a curious  Tmpres- 
-sion,  ihat^made  by  the  singing  of  “ Drink  to 
me  only,  in  harmony,  unaccompanied,  but 
the  sen.se  of  inapproprlateness  did  not  mili- 
tate against  quite  a charming  I'oc.'il  effect. 


nicing  manner.  But  the 
general  lack  of  native  music  was  a decided 
flaw  m the  pnx-eeding.s  as  a whole.  How- 
eviir,  other  aspects  of  native  art  were  shown 
Ihe  skit  on  a Coon  .Song 
amusing,  the  Maoris  enterli 


•Sonsr  was  e.xtremelv 


r .1  '{  ■ ""  '-uLt-ring  into  the  fun 

of  the  thing  wuth  an  infectious  zest.  Every- 

te  .lev 


thing  ihey  do,  as  a matter  of  fact,  is 
strongly  coloured  by  an  intense  immediate 
in.terest,  and  a sense  of  humour  is  cvidentlv 
keen  Ihe  Poi  games  are  fascinating,  and 
mention  .should  be  made  of  the  Tattoo'.Sonc/ 
which,  as  the.  programme  stated,  accordin*^ 
to  an^  ancient  custom,  acccmipanies  th^ 
operation  .s(i  as  to  drown  anv  erv  of  pain 
ihe  entertainment  was  far  too  e-ood  to 
been  suiiported  by 
audience. 


a 


(t 


decidedly  scanti 

SINGVEREIN”  CONCERT. 


A REMARKABLE  VIOLINIST, 

• 

The  mii.xed  choir,  “ Siugverein,”  gave  a 
gra.nd  concert  in  the  Queen’s  Hall  last  night 
in  aid  of  the  German  .So.ciety  of  Benevolence. 
.V  prograinme  of  generous  dimensions  was 
suwessfully  .perhinned  to  the  evident  satisfac- 
tion of  a orowd(-d  house. 

, 'nine  ri.n.t.ribut.i'ons  of  lh<-  c.holr  were,_  first, 
a (aiiiaia,  “ .S on nieiiau fira'ii if  im  Gebirge  ’ 
'.Suiiirisc  In  the  Mountains),  lor  b.iriitone  solo, 
and  orchcsira,  coinixi.si'd  by  .the  con- 
dmtor,  Mr.  Otto  .Sondp.r.nian,n,  and  ii.f.rformed 
pv  the  fir.st  .lini.-,  ^Thls  Is  ;T”skil'fully  written 
'o  a te.xt  of  \'on  Kleis.,  [xi.ssing  from 
„HKX.V->_f  .reflective  mekuKlh-.ily  to  glad  c.\- 
jv’iVaratb’.  with  .sever.il  c.lilma.wis  of  ina-ssive 
<.f(ce.t.  'e  faTnng  to  .strike  anv  new  note, 
..  not  ' '‘vK-  (i-<  <.  from  the  charire  of 


Snmi;;.tr‘^‘^r 'sweet  and  tender  tone 
seems  J^vory  emanation  of  the 
whfch  not  only  her  lingers,  but  her  w ho  e 
frame,  vi.brates  m sympathy 
sustained  strength  and  ®,u 

' Ifflias  i,n  the  “ Adagio  less  notewwthy  than 
the  virile  control  of.  the  >-byfbmic  ^emc  m 
the  ” l-.lna.le.”  Alt-pgether  an  artist  of  Uie 

sio-1  in  Weber's  Pianoforte  Conoerto.  Ihe 
accom.panim.ents  were  supplied  by  the  London 
' Si'inphony  Orchestra. 

.MISS  GL.\DYS  yfoGEn'S  l^CIT.VL. 
tliss  Gladj's  .Moger.  ^ec^af 

night  in  thn  -Folian  Ball,  began  -with  a rouple  of 
Italian  folksongs  arranged  by  Sganibati  and  .Schindler. 
Neither  of  them  suited  her  very  well  and  IkiUi  were 
sung  with  broker,  and  too  heavy  phrasing.  Donaudy’s 
'■  .Ah.  mai  non  ccssate  ” whi-h  followed  went  better, 
but  here  the  simple  roloralura  phrases  were  not  quite 
elear  enough.  In  the  next  song,  Canipra's  Gharmant 
Papillon,”  she  sang  11-1(11  greater  flexibility,  and  she 
was  better  stiU  iu  Hue’s,  setting  of  - J.-h  hab'  ). 
Traum  geweinet.”  wbieh  in  its  French  version 
appeared  above  the  hybrid  signature  '‘  Fleiiri  Heine.” 
7'here  was  more  feeling  here  in  her  singing  and  more 
colour  in  her  tone,  which  wa.s  of  a pleasant  quality 
w hen  she  did  not  use  too  mueh  vibrato,  and  was  fairly 
powerful  except  sometimes  when  it  was  a little 
pinched  and  hardened  on  the  upper  notes.  If  her 
pronunciation  of  EVeneh  vowels  had  been  beifor  she 
would  have  left  a good  impression  in  the  bergerette 
” Non.  je  n’irai  plus  au  bois.”  .She  was  mor--  at  home 
in  this  respect  in  the  next  group  of  English  songs, 
amongst  which  were  \ Stray  Xymph  ot  Dian,” 
by  Parry,  and  Delius’s  lovclv  song.  ” In  a Seraglio 
Garden.”  both  ot  which  she  .sang  much  better  than 
Granville  Bantock’s  tedious  ’■  Lament  of  Isis”  or 
-MalUnson’.s  " Canoe  Song,’’  with  its  series  of  syllabic 
niisaccentiiations.  In  her  last  group  ot  German  songs, 
which  included  Clara  Schumann’s  ‘-  Liebst  du  um 
Sehbnheit,”  she  had  her  voice  well  under  eontrol, 
and  (his  enabled  her  to  sing  out  with  greater  con- 
viction and  with  much  better  vocal  results  than  she 
had'  obtained  earlier  in  the  evening.  .\lf.  Julius 
Hai-rispn  was  the  accompanist. 

A NEW  SOPRANO.  /;/ iL 

Miss  Gladys  Moger  ha.s  not,  we  believe, 
giv-en  a recital  before  in  London,  ,\t  the 
• Eolian  Hall  last  night  she  showed  herself 
to  be  a decidedly  clever  singer.  Her  .soprano 
voice  has  been  carefully  trained,  and,  once  , 
the  control  of  colour  has  been  steadied  and  ' 
greater  sureness  in  attack  acquired, 
especially  in  the  higher  register,  I't  should 
1 give  unalloyed  pleasure.  For  it  is  naturallv 
: sympathetic  in  quality,  while  the  way  Miss 
i Moger'  use.s  it  generally  makes  the  singing 
: intere.sting  in  itself.  Considerable  .skill  was 
. brought  to  bear  upon  the  interpretation  of  a 
varitM  programme  of  Italian,  F'rench,  Ger- 
man, and  English  songs.  The  scheme  suf- 
fered, from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  in 
containing  .so  little  music  of  emotional 
value.  One  tired  of  a series  of  performances 
i which  had  no  depth.  In  actual  expression 
Miss  Moger’s  powers  at  present  .seem  to  be 
.somewhat  limited  ; she  rather  gave  one  the 
impression — remembering,  all  the  same,  the 
narrow  range  of  the  programme  in  this  re- 
spect— of  seeing  things  too  much  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  intelligence.  .Another 
lime,  it  may  be  hopied,  Miss  Moger  will  not  I 
nc, gleet  the  claims  of  feeling  in  the  art  of; 
musical  performance.' 

MEDAL  FOR  TETRAZZINI. 

rVi, 

lion  l*lil  I lui  ip 

To  Mme.  f^isa^’^Trazi^h'no-w  of  the 
Philadelphia-f’hicago  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany, was  given  yesterday  in  Iiondon 
the  gold  medal  of  the  London  Philhar- 
monic Society,  after  a concert  by  the 
society  at  which  Mme.  Tetrazzini  was 
soloist.  Among  Ihe  few  musical  celebri- 
lies  who  have  received  the  medal  are 
Patti  and  Paderewski. 

Mme.  Tetrazzini  w'ill  sail  for  (he  Uniled 
.States  next  Saturdav,  and  will  give  seven 
[concerts  before  she  joins  The  Phi  la 
(ielphia-Chicago  company.  She  will  alsi 
appear  with  the  Boston  company  and  wi! 
he  lu’ard  in  Baltimore. 

In  the  spring  she  will  make  the  Pnoifii 
coast  tour  wdth  the  Philadelphia-Chicagt 
jroinp.uny,  .aiui  -will  lie  heard  for  the  firs 
■ime  in  some  of  the  \\  <>stern  cities. 


Pi 


w 


LONDON  CHORAL  SOCIETY. 

Tho  new  work  whicU  waa  plitced  at  the  head  of 
this  aociety's  prograniuie  at  Q'ieen*s  Hall  laat  night 
»'  was  a setting  of  " Lvcidas  ” for  soprano  and  baritone 
. ! %soU,  chorus,  and  orcliestra,  by  Mr.  H.  11.  HuIbcrL 
, I BA  note  in  the  vocal  score  stated  that  it  was  the  com- 
. t Bposer’s  intention  to  illustrate  the  work  with  scenery  , 

' : Jthe  words  are  therefore  assigned  to  characters,  tho 
f ^Narrator,  shepherdesses,  &c.,  and  the  score  contains 
f Indirections  for  scenery  and  action.  It  might  be  called 
^ , ||a  masque  but  for  the  fact  that  the  music  is  continuous, 

Q,  V and  so  its  performance  in  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
sf  cert-room  places  it  at  a disadvantage.  The  orchestral  ^ 
ol  til  prelude  would  bo  unintelligible  to  those  who  did  , 
not  know  th.at  it  is  supposed  to  accompany  a dance 
’ of  shepherdesses,  and  in  the  course  of  the  w’ork  there  , 
i laro  other  directions  which  explain  the  character  of  | 
w I the  music.  With  the  help  of  the  score,  however,  it  | 
ar  •?  -svas  quite  po.ssiblc  to  sec  what  the  composer  was 
’’I  Iff  .aiming  at,  and  the  writing  throughout  is  clear 
ly-  in  its  melodic  ideas.  Hut  its  planning  for  the 
stage  and  the  style  of  the  music,  full  of  reminiscences 
of  the  opera  and  the  ballet,  leave  very  little  room  for 
; :ldillon.  The  march  of  his  verse  is  lost  in  the  orchestral 
r-itexture  of  hading  themes  and  the  cliromatic  style  of 
'the  harmony.  ^Ir.  Hulbert  has  treated  the  text 
'^mertdy  as  a libretto,  and  though  some  of  the  declama- 
Uion  for  the  two  solo  voices  is  skilful  and  the  choral 
writing  is  effective,  the  same  effect  might  have  been 
produced  with  any  poem.  It  all  Hows  very  easily, 
bcc.ause  the  romposcr  docs  not  seem  to  liave  rcaliz-ed 
that  in  setting  “ Lvcidas  ” he  was  undertaking  a 
problem  which  cannot  be  solved  by  an  appeal  to 
precedents.  Hr.  Thorpe  Bates  in  the  part  of  tne' 
Narrator  and  3Iiss  Carrie  Tubb  in  that  of  the 
yhepherdcss  both  sang  finely,  and  the  choral  singing 
was  beautifully  smooth  and  pure  in  quality.  But 
the  choir  sliowed  both  here  and  elsewhere  one  serious^ 
defect.  The  enxmeiation  of  the  words  was  veryj 
indistinct. ^ S'. ! ^ » V I 

The  progi'amme  also  comained  Mr.  .\rnohl  Box  ^ 

“ Enchanted  ."Summer  ” and  two  of  Mr.  Percy  Crain- 
•ror's  folk-song  arrangements,  the  *'  Londonderry 
ATr”  ’ for  chorus  without  words,  and  the  song  from 
the  Faero  Islands.  " Father  and  Daughter,’’  fol 
voices,  orchestra,  and  mandoline  band.  The  work  ol 
both  composers  was  first  produced  at  one  of  Mr. 
Balfour  Gardiner’s  l■once^ts  in  the  spring,  and  thS 
repetitions  of  both  were  welcome  for  opposite  reasons; 
Mr.  Graiat'cr's  folk  settings  were  so  thoroughly  en.icjy- 
able  at  a first  hearing  that  one  wanted  to  hear  them 
f again  ; Mr.  Bax’s  cantata,  was  so  far  from  being 
wholly  enjoyable,  yet  had  so  much  interest,  that  it’, 
deserved  a.  second  hearing.  One  feels  that  the 
setting  of  long  passages  from  .Shelley’s  “ I'ro- 
meth'ns  Unbound  ’’  has  been  too  much  for  him, 
that  the  lines  have  suggested  too  many  musical 
ideas  to  be  expressed  in  the  course  of  setting 
the  poetry.  Tire  r-esult  is  confused  and  vague  ; the 
poet  and  the  mus’eian  hamper  one  another,  but 
Mr.  Bax  has  something  to  say  whieh  could  have 
been  said  bettor  in  the  form  of  a s^-mphonic  poem. 
The  .solos  were  well  sung  by  INliss  Goldsbrough  .and 
Miss  Tubb.  and  except  for  the  fault  already  mentioned 
the  choir  under  Mr.  f’agge.  gave  a sympathetic  per- 
formance. Mr.  Grainger’s  “Father  and  Daughter” 
had.  to  be  repeated,  and  at  the.  end  of  the  long  pro- 
gramme came  Coieridge-Taylor  s cantata  A Pale 
of  Old  Japan,”  which  this  society  m-ade  poptilar 
with  it.s  performances  last  year.  The  solo  singers 
-vere  Miss  Leah  Felissa,  Miss  Gwladys  Roberts,  Jlr. 
.Hughes  MacUin,  and  Mr.  Thorpe  Bates. 

■'  ROYAL  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY. 

The  last  of  the  society’s  centenar>'  concorte,  given  at 
Queen’s  Hall  last  night,  presented  a curious  coalition 
of  musical  interests.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  Mme- 
Tetrazzini  singing  her  florid  arias  to  a special 
audience  at  special  prices,  on  the  other  Sir  Hubert 
Herrv  conducting  the  first  performance  of  his  new 
Symphony  in  B minor.  The  sympKon^  is  as  much 
calculatc<no  atlf.ithCfUT'a  special  audience  as  is  Mme. 
Tetrazzini’s  performance,  but  to  one  of  a very  different 
species.  There  are,  of  course,  a few  people,  among 
them  professional  critics,  who,  like  the  chameleon, 
are  used  to  taking  their  colour  from  their  surround- 
ings and  can  turn  their  appreciative  faculties  rapidly 
in  many  directions,  but  even  they  on  this  occasion 
might  fear  the  fate  of  the  animal  placed  upon  a 
tartan  plaid  who  burst  in  the  effort  to  accommodate 
itself  to  circumstances.  In  addition  to  these  opposite 
interests  we  were  given  a Fantasy  upon  four  Scottish 
Tunes  by  Mr.  Charles  Maepherson.  played  for  the  first 
time  in  London.  Chopin's  Piano  Concerto  in  E minor, 
jHayed  by”  Mr.  Sapellnikoff,  some  piano  solos,  and 
Glazounov’s  “ “ which  was  recently 

given  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  but  had  received  j 
f(  no  public  perfoiinance  in  this  country.  | 

^ The  subsidiary  features  must  be  despatched  with  | 
V slight  comment.  Mr.  SapellnikofTs  clean  style  and 

''  easy  mastery  of  resource  were  shown  in  his  playing 
of  the  concerto,  though  in  the  slow  movement  he 
left  it  to  the  strings  oE  the  orchestra  to  justify 
Chopin’s  claim  to  be  called  a romantic  composer. 
His  done  was  crystalline,  pure,  and  unemotional. 

tGlazounov’s  highly-coloured  and  effective  piece  has 
been  lately  discussed  in  these  columns  in  connexion 
with  the  performance  at  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Music. 
I It  was  conducted  by  Sir  Hubert  Parry  at  the  end  of 
li  the  concert.  The  rest  of  the  programme,  other  than 
fc-^the  s>Tuphony,  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Percy  I’itt. 

Mr.  Maepherson’s  fantasy,  unlike  Glazounov’s,  has 
’ ^ no  descriptive  purpose  at  t he  back  of  it  ; it  aims  merely 
at  placing  in  a strong  hght  the  characteristics  of  the 
<!  TTiModies  he  has  chosen,  taking  each  in  turn  and 
?■  ^Ipping  iLs  rhythm  freely  as  Edwani  Ge.rman  does 
Welsh  Rhapsody.  The  composer  stands 


modestly  in  the  background  ; his  p.arT  is  mcTHyToi 
tell  how  the  tunes  appeal  to  him,  and  he  succeeds 
in  doing  so  by  emphasizing  the  jaunty  rhythm  of 
“ Johnnie  Cope,”  the  expressive  sentiment  of  “ When, 
the  kye  comes  hame,”  and  ” Afton  Water  ” with 
piquant  and  rather  experimental  orchestration.  For 
the  last  he  h.os  allowed  himself  a vigorous  improvisa- 
tion upon  a tune  with  the  title  “ Maepherson’s  Itant,” 
as  though  to  hit  up  an  easy  catch  for  his  enemies. 
But  the  piece  is  too  happy  to  allow  one  to  s^posc 
that  he  has  any.  J\  - 6’  ' ^ 

Tho  appearance  of^  new  .symphony  by  .Sir  Hubert 


Parry,  who  has  deserted  purely  instrumental  composi- 
tion in  favour  of  choral  music  for  some 
years,  must  he  an  event  of  the  highest, 
interest  to  serious  musical  people,  because  every- 
thing he  writes  is  an  expression  of  himself.  He 
has  given  ■with  it  a description  of  the  ideas 
which  have  been  in  his  mind  in  writing,  on  similar 
lines  to  that  which  he  devised  for  the  revival  of  his 
Symphony  in  E minor  at  a Pliilharmonic  concert  a 
few  years  ago.  Since  the  description  merely  connects 
the  themes  and  their  influence  upon  one  another  with 
phases  of  human  emotion,  it  is  less  a “ programme  ” , 
in  the  conventional  sense  than  a confession  of  the 
composer's  own  psychological  experience.  The  four 
movements  played  continuously  are  called  “ Stress,” 

“ Love,”  ” Play,”  and  “ Now  I ” and  the  themes  of 
the  first  arc  described  by  such  phrases  as  “ brooding 
thoug’nt,  in  tho  presence  of  tragedy,”  “ wre.stling 
with  the  meaning  of  it,”  “ revolt,”  “ tokens  of  suffer- 
ing,” and  “ the  pity  of  it.”  But  the  listener  who 
begins  with  the  music  and  works  back  to  the  verbal 
description,  as  all  real  listeners  must,  generally  finds 
that  he  is  passing  from  the  greater  to  the  less — that  the 
music  has  carried  him  so  much  further  than  the  words 
that  the  latter  arc  superfluous.  Two  things  stand  out 
as  great  moments  in  tho  sjunphony.  One  is  the 
theme  connected  ■with  the  idea  of  tragedy,  appearing 
in  the  minor  key  early  in  the  first  movement  and 
transformed  with  a noble  extension  of  its  outline  to  a 
major  version  forming  the  climax  of  the  last  move- 
ment; the  second  is  the  love  theme  which 
dominates  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  slow  movement. 
Combined  with  these  is  an  arpeggio  figure,  like  that  in 
the  first  movement  of  Brahms’s  C minor  Symphony, 
which  the  composer  has  called  “ brooding  thought,” 
and  wliich  gets  transformed  in  the  last  three  notc-s 
of  the  Einalo  into  a triumpliant  conclusion.  In  the 
first  movement  there  are  passages  where  one  is  apt : 
to  think  that  tho  music  does  not  give  us  more  than 
the  indications,  such  as  “ Stress  ” and  “’  wrestling 
with  the  meaning,”  suggest ; the  music  loses  its  clear 
voice  in  the  confusion  of  sound,  but  such  moments 
are  the  exceptions.  The  two  lyrical  middle  move- 
ments are  delightfully  clear  and  complete  in  their 
self-justification,  and  the  whole  is  splendidly  summed  j 
up  in  the  Finale  which  the  composer  has  headed  with 
the  exclamatory  “ Now  1 ” The  orchestration  is, 
fuller  and  richer  tlian  that  of  most  of  Parry's  work  ; 
somstimea  it  inclines  to  heaviness,  but  there  are 
many  tonclies  of  pure  and  beautiful  colour,  parti- 1 
cularly  in  the  “ Play  ” movement  and  its  delightful ; 
Trio,  where  the  “ thought  ” theme  is  transformed 
into  a tripping  dance  measure.  The  symphony 
was  'WcU  played,  and  the  whole-hearted  applause  and  , 
frequent  recalls  of  tho  composer  showed  that  it  was 
well  appreciated,  at  any  rale  by  a large  proportion  of 
the  audience. 

Iilmc.  Tetrazzini  bad  an  cnthnsiaslic  reception, 
with  the  proper  accompaniment  of  bouquets,  in  return 
for  which  she  gave  extr.i  songs.  She  began  with 
David’s  “ Cliarmant  Oiseau,”  with  the  flute  obbligato 
played  by  Mr.  Fransclla.  She  did  not  seem  quite 
at  ease  at  first,  and  her  high  notes  were  apt  to  be 
harsh,  but  her  competitions  with  the  flute  showed 
all  the  agility  and  vocal  control  which  have  made 
her  famons.  The  beauty  of  her  voice,  however,  was 
shown  better  in  Grieg’s,  fjolveig’s  Song,”  sung  in 


to  end  Brahms’s  “ VergcbUches  Standehen,  also 
TfnlS.nn 

CONCERTS  FRANCAIS.^.  ; 

• I 

.Mv'  INTERESTING  PROGRAMME  | 


The  eigihlecnlh  concert  of  lh<‘  .So'CicUj  dee 
Concerts  ]-'ran(;ais,  which  took  ph'irc  yestci- 
d;iv  aflcrmxm  at  .Mme.  Liotard-\  ogi  s house 
in 'Holland  Park-gardens,  was  devoted  to  the 
works  of  X’incent  d’lndy,  Guy  Rojiartz, 
dat  de  Severac,  and  Philippe  (itiubert.  1 he 
exampk’s  of  modern  I'l'ench  work  thu.s  pre-  ^ 
scnled  made  interesting  hetiring,  es]X'ci;ill\  , 
as  various  tendencies  of  art  were  ihereb) 
disclosed. 

In  the  sonat.'i  for  v;oloncelk>  and  pitino- 
forte,  h\'  Ro]);irlz,  melodic  outline  ami 
classietd  form  w.as  the  main  considertition,  to 
which  piquant  atmos])here  w:is  given  b\  the 
.amoi'idious  nature  of  much  of  the  accompani- 
ment, the  strange  harmonic  and  modulating 
combinations,  and,  not  least,  the  occasion. d 
diversions  to  modal  olfects,  as  not;ib!>  a two- 
part  passage  with  the  pianoforte  in  _oclaveSj 
and  the  violonceilo  ])laying  pizzicato,  | 
.Strenuous  vigoui'  characterised  the  opening  j 
.Mlegro  moderaio,  while  equally  noticeable  1 
was  th<‘  measured  prog-ress  ol  the  Ouasi. 
Lento  ard  the  exhilarating  swing  of  tlic 
concluding'  .Mlegro.  1 his  work  was  playe<l  . 
by  .Milo.  .\.  \’eluard  on  the  pianoforte  and  M.  | 
Revel  on  the  violoncello.  _ , 

In  a group  of  songs,  “ Lc  Ciel  cst  par- , 
dessus  le  toil,”  ’’  La  Ghanson  de  H!ai-ine,” 
ainl  “ Le  Chevricr,”  sung  sympalhi  iicalty  by  , 
Mile.  Helene  M.  I.uquiens,  llie  clo'-ely  de- , 


^^pL^^vieGTO(^)^Hugi^\uh  'vas  tidoiiTETil 

bv  Deoda,  de  Severac,  and,  as  is  s.anenmcs 
the  case  with  th.e  .\tistrian  composer.^  t.ie 
suspicion  arose  as  lo  Avhether  such  music  is 
not  pu’l  together  by  a purely  iiuellcctu.al  prev 
cess,  'rhe  vocal  ;ind  instrunionlal  runs,  with 
their  flat  .sevenths  in  the  second  song,  how- 
' ever  eave  it  a di.stincilv  attractive  llaviuir.  j 
I Philippe  Gaubert  was  represented  by  a | 
Fant;d.-ie  for  the  clarinet  and  ))i;inoforle,  | 

1 plnved  bv  M.  Jean  Michelin  and  MHe.  .V 

! Veiuard  ' resigciively.  U aljcrded  ample 
opportunity  'for  the  wind-player  to  &how_  oil. 

; his  dexlcriiy,  but  was  not  oiherwise  sinking. 

SWEDISH  COMPOSER. 

i It  is  to  be  feared  that  Count  .\xei  R;,oul 
I Wachtmeister  ha.s.  still  a good  deal  to  learn 
i before  he  can  write  music  successfully.  It 
i-,  all  very  well  to  ramlile  pleasantly  along 
with  little  musical  phrases  and  dips  into  the 
moi'('  uncommon  harmonie.S  ; ihis^  is  by  no 
nu*ans  all  that,  is  required.  One  listened  to 
a violin  sonata,  a pndude  ;md  fugue  for 
pianoforte,  and  some  songs  at  (lie  .F.olian 
Hall  last  night,  hoping  to  lind  .some  moment 
where  it  could  be  fell  that  the  compo.scr  was 
on  solid  ground.  .Such  monwius  w’ere  ^ 
very  rare  anci  lleeting  when  discovered.  Tiie 
truth,  is  that  Count  Wachtmeister  strives  to, 
run  before  he  can  walk.  The  evlilence  of  the 
output  of  an  evening’s  programme  of 
music- arguCs’ the  exi.stencf^  of 'an  impulse  to 
create;  so  far,  so  good,  h'urthermore,  one  did 
occasionallv  feel  that  a hllte  theme  here  and 
there  had  meant  something  to  the  eomposer. 

The  aequisition  of  a proper  t'  ehnique  may 
be  a laborious  affair.  Lut  to  on<'  so  ambitious 
surely  n-oi  an  i'moo.ssibility.  W ithout  it,  it  is 
quite  out  of  the  question  that  music  can  be  ,■] 
mtuic  which  will  giv'c  any  sort  of  dellniie 
impre.ssion.  Miss  I'.lizabeth  Munlhe-Kaasi 
and  Mr.  ('ampbell  McI  lines  sang  the  songs  g 
with  a brave  attempt  to  present  them  in  as  ,. 
favourable  a light  as  possible,  and  Miss 
Kddina  Hligh  on  the  violin  and  M.'.  .\lfred 
Roth  at  the  phanoforte  likewise  exerted' 
themselves  over  what  could  cnly  be  an  un- 
grateful task. 

BARNS-PHILLIPS  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

Miss  Ethel  Bams  has  wmitteii  .several  sonatas, 
suites,  .and  other  works  for  violin  and  piano  whichj 
have  earned  such  expressions  as  “ well-written,” 
“fluent,”  and  “melodious,”  expressions  'whieh,j 
taken  together,  mean  tliat  the  emptiness  of  fhej 
music  i,s  more  or  less  conce.aled  by  skilful  eraftsq 
manshiij.  lu  listening  to  the  suite,  'which  .she  pro-t 
duced  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Percy  Waller  at  Bechsteini 
Hall  on  Saturday,  one  realized  how  easily  she  might| 
play  a trick  upon  her  audience  it  she  'were 
not  as  conscientious  as  she  undoubtedly  i.s.  It  wa.s 
called  “ Impressions  of  Switzerland  ” and  its  four 
movements  carried  the  titles  “ In  the  Mountains,’’ 

“ The  Lake,”  “ Among  the  Peasants,”  and  “ Fete| 
Day,”  but  it  would  have  been  quite  easy  to  fin(l| 
four  movements  from  among  her  earlier  worlisj 
which  would  be  just  as  appropriate  to  the  lilies  as| 
these  arc,  and  they  could  scarcely  have  soundedj 
more  familiar  th,an  these  newly- written  movements  | 
did.  This  suite  is  quite  as  pleasant  as  its  prede- 
cessors and  with  tho  composer  playing  the  violin 
part  and  Mr.  Waller  at  the  piano  it  pleased  the: 
audience  very  welt  Mr.  Waller’s  playing  of  Schu- 
mann’s “ Etudes  Symphoniques  ” had  an  equal 
success,  indeed  a greater  one,  for  he  h.ad  lo  give  an  ' 
encore,  but  his  rhythm,  which  -was  often  admirably  . 
clen,r  in  soft  passages,  was  inclined  to  become  con-  , 
fused  at  the  climaxes.  Miss  Dora  Delise,  who  was  ' 
making  her  first  appearance,  did  so  with  remarkable 
assurance.  Her  contralto  voice  is  at  its  host  in  the 
middle  notes,  which  are  exceedingly  rich,  and  her 
singing  of  Sibelius’s  “ The  Tryst  ” showed  eon-  ' 
sidcrablo  dramatic  power  ; she  only  needs  lo  learn  ' 
how  to  be  quite  simple  in  order  to  have  a wide  range 
of  expression  at  commaml.  Mr.  Charles  I’hillips 
sang  four  of  Dvorak’s  Biblical  songs,  which  he  always  1 
sings  impressively.  But  the  third  (No.  4 of  the 
series.  Psalm  lixiii.)  was  the  most  enjoyable,  for  here  ; 
the  thickness  of  tone  which  sometimes  spoils  his  I 
singing  of  the  larger  songs  was  absent  and  it  was  i 
most  delicately  phrased.  '^’eU-known  violin  solos  ' 
from  Miss  Barns  and  equally  popular  songs  from  the  I 
two  singers  completed  the  program  me.  Il 

OLD  DANCES  AND  MUSIC. 


A deliglxtful  and,  for  once,  too  short  a concert 
was  given  on  Saturday  night  in  the  iEoliau  Hall, 
where  the  Chaplin  Trio  had  organized  the  first  of 
what  is  apparently  to  be  “ a series  of  concerts  tO| 
popularize  old  da.ne.es  and  music.  ” "" 

The  chief  of  tho  instrumental  works  was  a trio  by  I 
Rameau  for  liarpsichord,  viola,  il’amore,  and  viola  da| 
gamba  , in  whicii  the  players  brou.cht  out  not  merely  I 
tho  freely  moving  parts  and  elear-cut  rhythuu^,  but| 
also  the  musical  emotion  underlying  the  rhyt'nmieal, 
melodies.  In  a lovely  sarobande  by  William  Lawes 
and  an  equally  lovely  gavotte  by  Boismqrlier,  theirl 
playing  showed  again  how  by  long  familiarity  u-ithj 
old  music  thev  have  grasped  the  significance  au<l  not 
merely  the  ext.ernnls  of  the  >vrittc.n  not 's.  t^ome| 
old  French  Troubadour  songs  .and  ex.amples  ol'i 
Robert  Jones  and  Thcm.as  Morley  were  sung  r ilh  the 
same  kind  of  easy  direct ne.'s  and  with  ndniir.itdy 
rlenr  diction  by  Miss  Lilian  Berg.w  and  Mrs.  tienoq', 
Cornw.allis-West  played  with  symp.aftiy  and  under- 
standing one  of  Pomenie  SeBrlstii’s  sonata.s  and| 
Daquin's  f.imous  '■  Courou.” 

Among.st  the  danre.s.  whieh  were  given  in  . .-.stumel 
by  a number  of  young  ladies  arcorapanieil  by  tlv'i 
strings  and  in  some  cases  also  by  words  sung  by  Mr. 
Fred  Dunbar,  were  the  P.ivane,  tlie  Galli.ard,  the 
Tajiibourin,  and  Uourr6e,  while  Pm-eell  s .six  vari.i- 
tions  from  the  Fairg  Qae  n w.  le  utilized  to  itlust.raii 


Ar.tiri>  abscnfc  <'£ 
a.n<l  grace  and  with  ®tn  break  dewn 

self-consciousness,  vrluch  , rfniircrs.  'T^io 

the  barriers  betwceii_  ’,  , (1,^  evening, 

audience  was  enthusiastic  throi^l  ^cre  thcr'’ 

land  itris  only  to  be  hoped  < hose  who  ^ 
will  come  again  and  persuade  their  ooraclhing 

so  that  a scries  of  these  concerts  may  be  somcini  g 
I morp,  tiian  a vicicuary  scheme  on  P^P  • 

OLD  DANCES  AND  MUSIC. 


CHARMING  ENTERTArWMENT 
AT  THE  /EOLIAN  HALL. 


^ 

111  consequence  of  the  g'reat  success  of  their 
recent  Shaltspeare  concert,  the  Chaplin  Trio, 
consisting  of  the  Misses  Nellie,  Kate,  and 
Mabel  Chap.'in,  arranged  a perfonnance  of 
“Ancient  Dances  and  Music,”  which  took 
place  in  ih(>  .Tiolian  Hall  on  Saturday  night. 

1 he  eiitenainment  thus  provided  was  entirely 
delightful,  and  will,  we  hope,  prove  tlic  fore- 
runner of  manv  more. 

\\  e have  all  lieard  of  pavanes  and  galiiards, 
chaconnes  and  corontos,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  wlieiher  the  closest  student  of  Shak- 
•speare,  or  Kii/.abelhan  literature  in  general, 
can  really  \'isu;ili.H'  the  actual  dances  from  the 
remote  de.scriptions  of  word.s.  Thev  must 
lie  seen  to  lx-  thoroughly  understcod,  and 
when  .seen,  as  on  Sa.turday,  performed  in  the 
old  costumes  by  a troupe  of  .skill ul  young 
dancers,  the  appeal  of  charm  and  romance  is 
immediate,  while  at  the  same  time  we  feel 
that  a ix'll  is  removed  from  the  obscurity  of 
lire  jj'isl. 

Ihe  music,  loo,  of  \ViIliam  Byrde,  Henry 
Purcell,  and  others,  wliich,  played  for  its 
own  sake,  might  seem  a liule  inadequate, 
tormed  a beautiful,  inspiring  support,  and 
i-nc  u'as  made  to  realis<‘  how  superior  the  old 
dance  music  was  to  that  of  the  jiresent  day. 

further  group  of  <ild  English  dances, 
j taken  from  Playford's  ” Dancing  .Master,” 

' proved  equaliy  delightful,  e.spcciallv  the 
1“  kissing  dance,”  “Kettledrum,”  and  the 
j singing  dances,  “Once  1 loved  a maiden 
I fair  ” and  “ .Sir  Simon  the  King,”  the  words 
being  sung  by  Mr.  Fred  Dunb.nr. 

Miss  Lillian  Berger  further  sang  .some 
Troubadour  and  Elizabethan  songs,  .Mrs. 
(ieorge  Cornwallis-West  played  har|)sichord 
solo.s,  and  the  Chaplin  Trio  .performed  on 
llieir  old  instruments,'  making  a charming 
picture  in  their  .seventernlh-centur\-  costumes, 
like  a Dutch'  painting  of  Jan  Steen  or 
N'ermecr. 

LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA.  / 

Sir  Edward  Elgar’s  First  Symphony  in  A flat  .appears 
to  be  taking  a now  lease  of  life.  At  any  rate,  it  wa,s 
given  only  a few  weeks  ago  by  the  New  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Mr.  Eandon  Ronald,  and  last  night 
it  wa-s  hoard  once  more  in  the  Queen's  Hall  under  the 
composer  himself  at  wliat  was  the  la.st  of  the  series  of 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra'.s  concerts  before 
Chi-istmas.  The  S’/mphony  took  fully  65  minutes  to 
play,  and  yet  it  did  not  seem  so  long  as  miglit  be 
s-uppo.sed,  because  the  composer  knew  how  to  insist  on 
the  main  features  of  the  work  and  to  subordinate  the 
details  to  them.  It  win;  not  that  the  details  wc-c 
sluiTcd  over  ; they  were  exceedingly  clear,  but  they 
were  ail  kept  in  their  place  as  biidges  from  point  to 
point,  or  as  eclioo.s,  or  as  pure  decoration.  The 
Violin  Concerto  too,  whicli  followed,  seeined  to 
take  less  time  than  usual,  but  for  a different  reason. 
Miss  Marie  Hall,  who  played  it,  did  actually  keep  the 
details  in  (he  backgroimd  ; but  what  made  lior  give 
the  impression  of  covering  tlie  ground  rapidly  was  the 
very  light  and  easy  way  with  wliich  she  played  the 
whole  work.  Not  a single  phrase  provoked  apparent 
effort,  and  both  the  clean  attack  and  the  cool,  silvery 
tone  were  unfailing,  though  the  latter  became  shrill 
for  a moment  on  one  or  two  of  the  notes  in  the  la.st 
movement.  The  opening  was  given  in  a somewhat 
broader  style  tiian  wc  are  accustomed  to  fiom  Miss 
Hall,  but  the,  promise  of  consistent  breadth  was  not 
fulfilled,  even  it  the  chief  tliemo  in  the  slow  move- 
ment was  made  to  sing ; instead  of  that,  the  player 
let  the  music  sli[i,  as  it  w.'re,  from  under  her  bow 
perfectly  simply  ami  perfectly  easily,  and  though  the 
result  v/as  m a sense  superficial,  it  wa.s  extnmelv 
beautiful  m its  way,  and  won  both  for  her  and  for 
I the  composer  very  warm  applause,  'piie  oi-rhrJ^I 
I accompanied  admirably  (for  in  hi.,  own  must  Km 
j Edward  Elgar  c.m  identify  himself  with  the  inlt- 
preter),  -and  completed  the  programme  by  pltw 

the  cver-popular  Enigma  Variations.  ^ P'ajiUo 

— 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

Tlic  annii.al  performance  of  opera  by  students  of 
(he  Royal  College  of  .Music  took  plae.i  at  His  .Majesty’s 
: Ttieatrc,  by  kind  prnni.<i.sion  of  Sir  Herbert  'free 
yesterday  afternoon.  Tiio  work  chosen  was  Sir 
I Alexander  Macleuzio’s  C.oLnmha,  whieb,  as  .alnvuly 
i .shab'd  ill  The  Y’l'mca,  ha.s  been  considerably  ivvise  I 
by  the  composer  for  Ihi.-i  i.erformance.  Hut  it  was 
not  tlw  music  of  I he  opera  which  stood  most  in  need 
of  revt-uon.  In  188.1,  wb.m  CoUnnba  wa.s  produce, 1 
l,y  the  (.arl  Hosa  Opera  Company,  .Mackenzie  was 
still  a young  lornposer  Iml,  a llioroilghly  experienced 
one.  Mo  knew  what  he  wanted  to  write,  and  wrote 
wiUi  an  unhesitating  dirrstiies,  of  style  which  earned 


this  wort  considerable  appreviaTion  both  m 
England  and  in  Germany.  Mu.sical,  and  especially 
operatic,  teclmiquc  has  changed  vorv  much  since 
then,  but  in  preparing  Colomha  for  this  revival  lie 
rightly  made  no  attempt  to  bring  it  up  to  date  ; tlic 
new  music  is  thoroughly  in  the  style  of  the  old,  and 
has  only  been  VTitten  bcc.ause  it  was  necessary  to 
remodel  the  libretto  by  certain  dr.astic  changes  which 
could  not  have  been  effected  without  cutting  and 
reshaping  the  music.  We  should  be  the  last  to  wish 
to  write  harshly  of  the  libretto  whicli  the  late  Franci.s 
Hueffer  compiled  from  Mcrimee’s  story.  It  was  in 
many  respects  considerably  in  advance  of  many 
Englisli  opera  libretti  current  at  that  time,  but  it  had 
two  serious  defects : it  was  WTitten  to  give  the 

composer  chances  for  making  music  and  not  in  order 
to  express  a dramatic  idea,  and  it  was  full  of  unfortu- 
nate phrase.s  the  result  of  a mistaken  devotion  to 
rhjuned  verse.  Mr.  Claude  Aveling  has  taken  it  in 
' hand  and  done  much  to  remedy  botli  evils,  and 
yesterday  it  was  performed  in  a new  edition  published 
' by  Messrs.  Novello  and  Co.  Mr.  Aveling  has  taken 
the  only  sensible  course  with  regard  to  the  words, 
tVliere  simple  remarks  were  made  to  sound  ridiculous 
by  being  forced  into  rhvTne  he  has  restated  them  in' 
plain  English,  using  blank  v'erse  or  simple  prose,  and 
getting  rid  of  jingling  rhymes  and  inverted  sentences. 
In  the  first  two  acts  talk  wliich  delayed  the  action 
ha.s  been  cut  out  so  as  to  bring  into  prominence  the 
main  idea,  the  conflict  between  the  claims  upon  the 
hero  of  ‘‘  vendetta  ” and  of  love.  The  third  and 
fourth  acts  Iiave  not  only  been  combined  in  one,  but 
riet.ails  of  the  story  have  been  so  much  altered  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  abandon  mucli  of  the  old  music 
and  to  put  new  music  in  its  place.  The  scene 
between  Oiso  and  Lydia  which  originally  occurred 
after  the  shooting  scene  now  comes  before  it,  so  that 
the  audience  is  spared  the  irritation  of  witnessing 
the  lovers’  misunderstandings  and  reconciliation  after 
the  crisis  of  the  plot.  Moreover,  it  is  now  Colomba 
who  eventually  executes  the  vendetta  by  killing 
both  the  Barracini  and  getting  killed  herself  ; tlicre 
is  no  tiresome  procession  of  monks  bearing  the 
bodies  awaj',  and,  best  of  all,  no  final  moralizing  or 
the  part  of  the  Governor  of  the  island,  who  in  the 
original  version  seemed  to  mistake  himself  for  JIarl; 
Antony  speaking  over  the  body  of  Caesar. 

'The  w hole  scheme  ha.s  been  much  improved,  but 
no  ingenious  patching  can  alter  the  fact  tu.at  the 
libretto  is  primarily  a peg  on  which  to  hang  music. 
It  never  .seems  to  liavc  represented  either  to  the 
librettist  or  the  conijioscr  a drama  wliich  required 
music  for  its  fulfilment,  and  it  is  in  that  respect 
that  the  standpoint  of  operatic  criticism  has  altered 
completely,  chiefly  owing  to  the  better  understanding 
of  Wagner’s  principles,  since  the  time  of  Colomba's 
first  appearance  at  Drurj-  Lane.  Still,  taking  it  from 
its  own  standpoint,  we  may  find  a great  deal  of  clearly 
written  and  intere-sting  music  in  the  songs  of  Cliilina, 
the“  Vocero  ” w’hich  is  the  chief  motive  of  the  ojxija, 
and  the  charming  song  wliich  she  sings  to  herself  as 
she  passes  Orso  on  the  way  to  the  brigand’s  hut,  in 
the  flower  song  with  wliicli  Colomba  begins  the 
second  act,  in  the  love  duct  and  the  ballet  music. 
Now  that  tiiero  is  scarcely  a place  where  the  story 
drags  or  wliere  one  flinches  before  absurd  dialogue, 
these  and  other  things  can  be  appreciated  at  their 
true  wortli.  The  impulse  is  not  strong  enough  to  give 
any  gi-cat  moments,  and  the  dramatic  climaxes 
remain  the  weakest  points  ; but  the  opera  of  the 
'eiglities  had  one  virtue  which  is  perhaps  too  little 
cousidered  now — it  was  uot  always  working  up  to  or 
away  from  a climax. 

The  performance  wliicli  Sir  Charles  Stanford  con- 
ducted w'as  a remarkably  good  one.  'Miss  Olive 
Sturgess  sang  tlie  part  of  Colomba  with  admirable 
courage,  making  the  most  of  ,a  voice  wLich  is  rather 
light  for  the  part  by  the  energy  of  her  style.  Her 
appeals  to  Orso  to  execute  tlie  vendetta  had  genuine 
inspiration  and  force,  while  her  singing  remained 
pure.  3Iiss  Idwen  Thomas  (Lydia)  and  Miss  Lillie 
Cliipp  (Chilina)  both  sang  with  musical  feeling,  but 
iicitEcr  part  puts  any  great  strain  upon  the  dramatic 
capabilities  of  the  singers.  The  men’s  parts  are  more 
exacting  iu  that  re.spect,and  consequently  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  moments  of  uninten*  ional  comedy  when  tliey 
are  played  liy  inexperienced  actors.  Mr.  George 
Macklin  sang  bravely  as  Orso,  and  his  tenor  voice 
was  often  effective,  though  he  was  not  always  a very 
convincing  hero,  and  gave  the  impression  that  it  was 
just  as  well  that  the  shooting  should  be  left  to  his 
.sister.  Mr.  Percy  Thomas  (the  Governor)  and  Mr. 
William  Green  (Savelli)  were  below  the  level  of  most 
of  the  cast  in  their  enunciation  of  the  words,  for  on 
tlic  whole  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  featm-es  was 
the  excellent  clearness  of  the  diction.  One  felt  that 
the  old  charge  against  English  opera  that  the  singers 
do  not  make  the  words  intelligible  may  soon  be  entirely 
outgrown  when  a company  of  students  can  speak  their 
words  in  song  as  wcU  as  was  the  rule  on  this  occasion. 

' 'The  orchestra,  too,  w'as  exceedingly  steady,  and  played 
with  a refinement  which  never  allowed  any  inter- 
ference with  the  business  of  the  stage,  and  the  whole 
went  with  a certainly  which  made  it  difficult  to 
believe  tb.at  it  was  merely  a single  performance  given 
by  a company  so  little  used  to  the  conditions  of  the 
theatre.  At  the  end  .Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  was 
rxUled  on  to  the  st  age,  and  he, wit  h Sir  Charles  Stanford 
and  Mr.  Cairas  Ja, mes,  the  stage  manager,  was  very 
heartily  applauded. 

P /BECHSTEIN  HALU  , 

I . / ^ / Z. 

T3b«  m an  iBsfcnimenfc  one  a^isociates  prxnci- 

paJly  with  sorenaiics  and  aenitiman^h  under  SfiUlhern 
8kjf« — 'WTiLh  tlie  moon  somewhere  about.  But  tJiut  is 
lonJy  heoanse  one  is  iffDorajut  of  tJie  possibrilities—  U> 

Ray  nothing  of  the  history — of  the  gniitAir.  Tor  our 
pari,  let  us  frank-ly  confotK  that  until  Saturday  we 
-did  not  know  it  was  posBiblo  to  play  a Bjioh  fugiio 
:on  that  infitniraent.  Somebody,  an  Italian  ooinp»osoT, 
j we  fancy,  once  wrote  for  it  a ooncerto,  and  Miimmrl 
InsgCTird  Uiat  work  tor  a (.iine  from  oblivion  bv  rewril- 
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IU,  e solo  part  for  the  piano.  But  more  ottxm,  tor 

nous  reasons,  R is  Uie  otEor  way  about.,  and  in  a 
progr^me  of  a giuitar  rocilaj  oiio  naturally  expects 
o me  tranecriptioius.  So  it  was  at,  the  recital  given 
on  KalUirday  afternoon  by  Mr.  Emilio  Pujol.  'Hiis 
y si.  It  was  and  a most,  accomplished  artist,  he 
proved  himself-^Jio  introducod  us  to  flie  un- 
yspec  poisabiJities  of  the  guitar  already  allnded 
te,  ay  playe«^l  on  if,  not,  only  the  Baoh  fugue  which 
Pas  byn  mentioned,  but  a Gavotte  as  well  from 
ye  of  that  composer’s  suites.  Schumann’s  pretty 
Berceu^with  some  guiiar  embroideries— and  one 
Of  the  most  familiar  of  Schubert’s  “Moments 
Musicals  were  also  in  the  scheme,  these  and  the 
other  transcriptions  being,  by  Tirrega,  who  was  him- 
self a diynguished  guitarist.  Mr.  Pufol,  wbos© 
playing  of  thye,  as  well  as  of  some  original  composi- 
rions  from  the  same  pen,  showed  his  possession  of 
a really  refined  musical  temperament,  almost  made 
oy  regret  f.lmt  the  great  composers  failed 
io  ihyrn  tke  possibilities  of  the  guitar 

-n  the  hands  of  a skilled  and  sensitive  artist.  Inci- 
yntallyyy  pianoforte  solos  were  contributed  by 
yunt,  Charles  de  Souza.  But  we  are  bound  to  con- 
yss  that  we  derived  far  more  pleasure  from  our 
joyous  adventure  ’’  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Pujol. 

GUITAR  RECITAL. 

Segor  Emilio  Pujol  showed  at  Bechstein  Hall  on 
Saturday  afternoon  possibilities  of  the  guitar  which 
were  unsuspected  by  most  people.  'Ihe  concert 
began  with  arrangements  of  well-known  classics. 
Schubert’s  Moment  Musical  No.  3,  and  perhaps  ,a 
gavotte  of  Booh  s did  not  seem  very  surprising  in 
their  new  tlrcss  : but  the  Fugue  in  G minor  from^he 
1st  Sonata,  for  Violin  Solo  not  only  surprised,  but 
sounded  extremely  well,  as  long  as  the  tone  was  kept 
down.  The  guitar  has  very  distinct  limits  in  this 
matter,  and  any  attempt  to  force  the  tone  beyond 
them,  which  Seuor  Pujol  very  seldom  did,  introduces 
bathos.  Technically  two  things  appear  to  happen  ; 
the  strings  rattle  again-st  the  finger-board,  and  the 
Ifxtted  notes  get  sharp  on  the  open  notes.  But 
quieter  pas.sages,  with  notes  of  harp-like  quality, 
wluch  are  capable  of  considerable  gradation,  arc  the 
.strong  point  of  the  instnimeut  ; and  these  were 
frequent,  and  always  effective,  in  the,  genuine  guitar 
music,  of  a Moorish  ciiaracter,  by  F.  TArregat  Its 
effects,  like  those  of  the  clavichord,  are  effects  of 
suggestion  rather  than  of  achievement,  .and  it  pro- 
bably ic^cs  much  by  being  stripped,  as  it  is  iu  tiie 
concert  room,  of  the  associations  of  it  s proper  surround- 
ings ; but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  artistry  of 
w hich  it  is  capable,  and  whicli  the  player  supplied. 

To  listen  for  long  together  to  these  tones  like  a 
moth  against  the  window-pane  or  the  death  struggle 
of  a dragon-fly  is  a sti-ain  on  the  attention  ; and  some 
pieces  of  Chopin,  Schumann,  and  Liszt  which  were 
played  by  Count  Charles  de  Souza  were  very  welcome- 

A YOUNG  RECITER. 

0^  2. 

.\l  tlio  .Steinvvay  Hall  on  .S.aturdav  even- 
in',' .Miss  J-eannovtc  .Shei'wiim,  tihe  daugitler  of 
.Mni'C.  .\mv  Sherwii.i,  ni-ade  her  first  appear- 
pneo  a.s  a reciter.  Posse.s.T.niw  a sympathetic 
voice,  assurance,  and  having  acquired  the  art 
Ilf  speaking  very  dli.stinctly,  .a'ne  miade  a de- 
cidedly lavouraWe  iirdpres.sinfli.  Whether  e.\- 
perience  will  <leve!<:p  iinorc  interpretative 
power  rennains  t<v  be  seen,  for  at  present  it 
ntu.st  be  coii'fe.s.sed  ih-at  there  was  little  nrore 
in  her  reciting  than  the  qualities  named. 
Pcrlwp.s  her  rel.atton  of  sotne  Hans  Christian 
.^nd<‘r,s6ii  ston-’s  was  the  m'ost  sueces.vful,  for 
here  tihe  greate-  .simiDlicitv  the  better.  .She 
inclu<lefl  tlae  wr^rk  of  soiiie  nat-ve  poets  in  her 
S'OtenK'.  In  rhiis  one  feh  the  want  of  some- 
thing beyend  a plea.ci’ng  range  in  vocal 
colouring  .and  -t  i .accurate  enoogh  observance 
of  the  relation  between  metre  find  clearness 
in  delivery.  Mme.  Dv.a  Lehiitian.n  plaved  her 
pwn  mus’c  to  tire  reciiing  of  “ Tihe  High 
I id-e.  During  the  evening  songs  were  oon. 
trihuted  -skilfu'ily  li\'  Mr.  h'ra.ser  (iange; 
.among  them  were  part  of  .Somervell’s 
“ Maud  ” cvcie. 

MISS  ETLINGER’S  SCHOOL  OF 
7 7'  OPEEA.  U 

y / 

So  warm  was  tie  welcome  accorded  to  a coadenBax 
t.ion  of  Urich’s  opioretta,  “ Ihe  Cicada,”  when  Mis-s 
Florence  Ellinger  produced  it  at  the  Savoy  Tbeatre 
last  year  that,  very  wisely,  she  decided  to  repeat  it 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  present  headquarters  of 
her  School  of  Opera  in  Paddington-street.  And  very 
pleasant  it  was  to  renew  the  acquaintance  of  the 
roclczlio'js  strains  and  graceful  songs  which  Urich  has 
woven  round  the  naive  and  adequate  story  of  the 
improvident  Grasshopjzer  and  tlie  busy  Ant.  The 
music  of  the  former  was  daintily  sung  by  Miss  Cicely 
Derrick,  and,  as  the  latter.  Miss  Florence  Shoe  was 
excellent,  while  tiny  Miss  Phillips  danced  very 
prettily  as  a diminutive  butterfly,  and  Miss  Gladys 
Palmer,  Miss  Jessie  Lewis,  and  an  excellent  chorus 
did  very  good  work.  The  second  part  of  the  pro- 
n-ra.inme  was  seasonably  devoted  to  a medley  of  carols 
and  wassail  songs,  interspersed  with  the  Watchman's 
phrases  from  "Die  Meistersmger  ” and  the  Danoa 
of  the  Elves  from  “ Peer  Gynt,’’  sung  by  Miss 
Btlinger’s  clever  pupils  in  old-world  cosiuino  and  in  a 
scene  representing  au  English  village  before  the  in- 
trusions of  the  jerry  builder.  Miss  Ethel  Attwood 
laoeompanied  in  the  firet  part  of  the  programme,  ami 
Madame  Kate  'Vaughan  in  the  second,  while  between 
the  two  came  a welcome  contribution  from  Miss 
Marcarct  Halstau. 
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i>>r  >-'ia.vii  ai  L.  T'lr  lA’Id  for  .'vudi  cndi  avours 
i>;  III  . . ii  i!\  .1  luin  iwv  oiu',  fai'  a.arrow  .-r 
ll'.an  that  '’f  I:'  iiarp,  for  inslano-.  In  forle 
pl.a-'in^  a ‘ --m^’  ('oini's  into  the  lours  that  is 
inrump  itihh  with  tlianity  of  musical  ullrr- 
;mco,  .ipid  ..  u Idr  dom.ain  of  art  is  thrrrhv 
inr\  itab!y  dri  arml.  Hut  it  w as  astonish- 
ing wi  .i  a \'arirtv  of  rlTects  Srhor  I’ui.d 
pthrrwi'r  “liiaiiird.  The  liquid  tunes,  livj 
srduiiiv  slurs,  the  little  ifulp.s  of  music,  like 
Water  Inihhlinc;  up  from  a sprinu,  ihc  li.qht 
and  Ik  ;inc  melodisation,  the  pttUcrinu  scale 
efTi'ct  :,  iht  conlrasls  of  tremulous  sounds 
with  ilh'  eal  sweepinus  of  the  strings — all 
thrs-  h aiuros  [novided  ;i  body  of  re.sourres 
which  till'  .artist  utilised  with  fa.scinatin,q 
results. 

His  .sidecliuns  wr're  drawn  from  the  W'it- 
inus  of  the  .Spanish  t^uii.irist,  h'l'ancisco 
Tarri’.qa,  and  comprised  a qroup  of  trans- 
scriptions  .as  well  as  of  oritfin.al  compositions. 
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pieces,  which  inchuli'd 
D.anza  .Mor;;”  (.Moorisli 
v.ariations  on  the  n;ition;il  d.ance, 
of  the  instru- 
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BEEllH-LM  Smi 


OKCHESTRA. 


Most  truly,  a first-ckesa  revolution  is  taking  place 
tn  our  midst.  Ye.sterd.ay  afU-nioou  the  Falhidiutn  ; 
*ras  pao-k.-vd  to  the  doors,  and  many  who  had  come  I 
expecting  to  buy  a K>at  at  the  last  moment  miiat  ^ 
b:ivc-  been  lurn<  d empty  away.  And  why?  It ' 
sounds  a little  odd,  dons  it  not,  to  talk  of  Kreisler 
on  the  boards  of  a music-hall?  Yet  that  history  ' 
nyilunR  evimt  occurred  ynel<'Tday;  and  when  to  the 
interest  of  the  occasion  was  added  the  opportunity  of 
h.-arins  the  famous  violinist  take  part  in  the  first 
p.rform.'ince  in  England  of  a concerto  by  I’elix 
WeingarUicr.  the  hardly-euppreesnd  excitement  of 
the  aii'iicnce  will  be  undcreUKid.  In  addition,  the  j 
lt,<vcham  Symphony  Orchestra  was  being  conducted 
for  the  first  liiiie  by  Mr  Si  billing-ZioiiiBon,  and  the 
" Lievbcstod  " from  "Tristan,"  sung  by  a cluanning  ! 
artist — .Madame  Gura-HuiiiuM'l — whom  Londoners  I 
may  hope  to  know  more  of  prvnently.  A very  fine 
and  very  sensitive  performance  of  the  “ Enryantbe  " ! 
Overture  at  once  placed  Mr.  Schilling-Zietiiw-n  on  I 
lorins  of  undcrsUndiiig  with  the  most  " musical | 
members  of  his  audience,  who  recognised  In  him  a f 


In  ibe  l.'illcr 
“('aprichu  .\rab( 
l);inc:-)  ;ui( 

the  “ Juia,”  the  capacities 
ment  ir'vc  been  ;ibun<l:>ntly  rcali.sed,  .'uid, 
Sehor.  I'lijol’s  p.-rformanco  must  be  con- 
sidcretl  an  unqualilicd  .success. 

Mil.  BROXISLAVv'HUBEPvMAX'S  BECTTAL.. 

Air.  Bronislaw  Uubemian  g.ave  .a  violin  recit.al 
yesterday  alteinoon  in  the  Ouoen's  Hall  with  a 
programme  in  which  the  three  chief  works  were  the 
■■  Kroutzer  ” Sonata,  which  he  played  with  Mr, 
Hmcrich  icris,  the  lirst  two  movements  from  B-achi- 
'unaccompanied  Sonata  in  C major,  and  Tchaikovsky’s 
Concerto.  /P  ' ' 2—^ 

Ho  played  tl^conccrto  much  better  than  either  of 
I the  two  classical  works,  partly  because  he  had  morei 
I opportunities  for  technical  display  and  partly  because  1 
he  seemed  more  at  home  in  the  modern  idiom  than  the 
(old.  Tchaikovsky’s  sentimentality  seemed  to  make 
,a  strong  appeal  to  liim,  and  he  played  out  with  free- 
dom which  sometimes  in  the  lirst  movement  led  liirn 


i Mintoesaggerated  rt/6a/o,  but  at  any  rate  kept  him  from 
preating  the  concerto  as  he  treated  the  ’’  Kreutzer  ’ 

^ I — in  a purely  formal  way.  The  v ariatiorts  in  the 
I (sonata  were  in  fact  made  to  sound  like  a series  of 
Hstudies  in  bowing,  and  though  the  violinist  gave  them 
; aneatly  his  phia.sing  was  often  heavy,  and  neither, 
|he  nor  the  pianist  drew  more  than  very  superiicial' 
expression  from  the  music.  The  last  movement, 
had  vitality,  and  so  liad  the  fugue  by  Bach,  but  both 
were  cold  in  spite  of  the  way  in  which  the  volume 
of  tone  was  increased  at  the  climaxes.  The  player! 
was  at  hi.s  'oest  in  staccato  passages  and  in  broad: 
phrases  with  single  notes  ; in  the  double  stoppingj 
his  tone  sometimes  became  rough  and  scratchy, 
though  his  rhythm  was  often  steadier  hero  than  it  w^asl 
in  the  simpler  moments,  when  it  was  inched  to  bcl 
too  rigid. 

,^^Bm^N_UALU  ! 

Q pianist  new  to  London  made  hia  appearancs 
at  this  hail  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Georg  von  Lalewicz,  whose  “ ofiicial " position  in 
the  mUStCSTtSTirld  is  that  of  professor  at  the  Impe- 
rial Academy  of  Music,  Vienna.  He  made  a bold 
bid  for  favour  in  a programme  of  works  with  prac- 
tically all  of  which  recital-gcers  have  been  rendered 
intimately  familiar  by  some  of  the  greatest  pianists 
of  our  time,  Mr.  Lalewicz  may  not  yet  count  him- 
self of  that  select  circle,  but  that  he  is  an  artist 
of  considerable  attainments,  with  gifts  of  interpre- 
tation allied  to  a strong  and  sure  technique,  his  play- 
ing yesterday,  among  other  things,  of  Beethoven’s 
E major  Sonata  (Op.  109)  and  that  of  Brahms  in  F 
minor  made  abundantly  clear.  The  newcomer 
showed  command  of  a tone  powerful  and  pleasing 
in  turn,  and  one  that  lent  itself  to  many  variations 
of  expression.  There  were  moments  when  his  Beet- 
'noven  sounded,  perhaps,  a trifie  prosaic:  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Brahms  work,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
bold,  vigorous,  and  full  of  vitality — and,  in  the  second 
movement,  no  less  replete  with  poetic  feeling.  A 
Chopin  group  at  the  end  bcluded  tho  B minor 
Sonata.  The  recital-giver  was  applauded  appre- 
ciatively. 

WEIXG A RTN F II  CONCERTO. 


conductor  of  very  considerable  distinction. 

For  tho  moment,  however,  one  ie  concerned  chiefly  i 
with  tbe  aincerio.  This  is  in  throe  movements — i 
Allegro  placido.  Andante  quasi  Allegro,  and  Allegro ; 
molto  deciso  (Caprice  Savoyard) — of,  let  it  be  con- , 
foKsed  at  once,  fluctuating  interest.  At  no  point  are' 
ono’s  foelings  stirred  divorily;  at  no  point  is  one 
imjxdlcd  to  raise  an  oyelirow  ; at  no  point  is  it  possible  1 
to  gay,  ’■  I’ve  heard  nothing  like  this  IgJore;  thie  is] 
nxciting.”  It  ooiiimciicee  placidly  with  the  principal  j 
siibji'cl — 6 very  dull  tune  in  0 major,  G 8 time, 
worked  out  in  an  equally  dull  way  The  second 
subject  is  slightly  more  inloroeting,  though  still 
irii(iersonal  and  constantly  recalling  a theme  in] 
the  sicond  part  of  the  " Drc.vio  of  Oerontiua.”  The 
working  out  of  this  is  lacking  in  imagination,  and 
the  peroration  with  which  the  movement  ends  is 
rhetoric  of  the  emptiest  kind  Grieg,  at  his  least 
ips{)ired  moment,  might  have  writU'D  the  fust  page 
of  the  second  This  movoment  is  suave  and  pleaennt 
and  mediocre,  with  but  one  point  of  interest — a very 
beautiful  terrain.ition  by  way  of  the  first  subject 

A FOlvKTUXE  CAPRICE. 

In  designating  tho  last  movement  a “ Caprice 
Savoyard  " the  composer  has  allowed  himself  (lec 
use  of  a folk  tune  in  a 2-4  danee-rhythra  This  is 
treah'd  in  disingenuous  fashion,  variety  bi'ing  j 
aiTordod  by  the  juxtaposition  of  tunes  in  2-4  and  I 
3 4 In  its  way  this  is  rather  a jolly  aectioD  of  the  j 
concerto;  its  bustling  rhythms  are  stimulating;  its 
CTienry  almost  infectious  Hut  it  does  not  escape  j 
being  commonplace  in  every  page,  while  the  style  of  ; 
the  cadenza  and  of  the  eoda  has  done  duty  in  more  J 
violin  pieces  than  it  is  possible  to  name.  The  j 
whole  movement  lacks  colour,  the  Savoy  song  coming 
off  very  badly.  Indeed,  all  thiough  the  Concerto 
one  feels  this  great  poverty  of  colour  and  atmosphere 
Clearly  it  is  the  work  of  a musician  who  regards  his 
art  with  too  much  reverence  to  play  tricks  with  it  ; 
he  is  content  with  the  prc-siTihed  forms;  he  makes 
no  attempt  at  expressing  any  sort  of  altruisms',  and 
there  is  not  a line  of  urfeelnlion  in  the  whole  thing 
Bill  it  is  impossihle  to  feel  exeited  about  it  Nei'd 
I'SS  to  say.  it  was  mo.st  brilliantly  played  by  M' 
Freisler,  its  oecasional  diffirulties.  and  they  are  difli 
eiilties.  being  tackled  with  superb  ease  by  the  great 
violinist — to  whom,  by  the  way,  the  composition  is; 
dedicated.  In  the  accompanying  of  the  orchestral 
one  was  consrions  of  some  lack  of  confidence,  due. 
no  doubt,  to  a very  roeenf  acquaintance  with  the 
work  Here  an'l  fher‘‘  a bolder  treatment  of  themes 
in  tlip  first  and  second  movements  would  have  lieen 
a gn*at  improvement — that  is  to  say  at  those 
momenta  when  the  solois'  was  actuall.t  the  accom 
nanisl  The  Concerto  has  in  it  sevenil  of  the 

Moments  that  make  for  popularity,  and  no  doubt  we 
shall  soon  be  given  an  npuortunity  of  hearing  it 
again,  and— possibly — of  modifying  a first  impression 
that  is  far  from  favourable. 


AT 


COATENT  GARDEN. 

BEECH.VM  SEASON  OPENED 

L.AST  NIGHT’S  PRODUCTION. 


Last  night  the  promised  season  of  Gemiau 
o]>era  began  in  Coveut  Garden  with  a remark- 
able performance  of  Strauss’s  oomedy  opera,  , 
Der  Rosenkavalier.”  The  season,  as  ail  the  ^ 
world  knows,  is  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Thomas! 
Beecham’s  enterprise,  a man  to  whom  British  | 
opora-lovers  already  owe  an  immense  debt.  This  j 
debt  i.s  now  likely  to  be  largely  increased,  for 
■there  is  evei'y  prospect  of  a complete  artistic  j 
success,  even  if  on  the  finan-cial  side  the  same 
success  is  i'mpossible  of  achievement  on  account 
of  the  low  rateof  prices  ’■.■’lii  '.i  Mr.  Beecham  has  ■ 
insisted  upon.  V,’ith  that,  however,  we  have  no 
concern,  at  any  rate  at  present.  Tho  point 
is  tliat  we  have  now  lieard,  through  Air. 
Beecham,  four  of  the  operas  by  the  best-dis- 
cussed musician  in  Eixi'ope,  and  it  is  quite  un- 
likely that  but  for  him  'we  should  ever  have 
heard  any  one  of  "them.  Next  week  “ Eiektra  ” 
is  to  bo  revived,  and  a little  later  “ Salome  ” 
also.  'That  said,  one  may  turn  to  “ Der 
Kosenkavalier,”  surely  the  wittiest  opera  that 
ever  emanated  from  the  brain  of  musician. 

Of  the  coruscating  xvitof  the  music  there  can 
be  no  two  opinions.  Nor  can  opinions  be 
divided  as  to  tho  wit  of  the  book  by  Hugo  von 
Hofmannsthal,  though,  be  it  said,  the  hearer 
must  have  some  (and  .that  not  a little)  of  the 
historic  sense  in  general  and  of  old  Vienna  in 
particular  if  he  would  thoroughly  appreciate 
all  the  witticisms  of  the  poet.  And  that  raises 
a pretty  point.  \'on  Hofmannsthal  has  been 
at  great  pains — poet  (in  every  sense)  Vnat  he 
is — ^to  restrict  himself,  whenever  possible,  to 
the  Viennese  language,  or  dialect,  of  the  period 
01  the  early  years  or  Maria  Theresa’s  reign. 

I But  Strauss  h.os  been  pleased  to  ignore  this 
j (for  a very  obvious  reason),  and,  although  the 
hearer  is  reminded  purposely  of  composers  of 
' nearly  every  generation  from  that  da+e  to  tho 
pre.ssut,  the  hand  that  penned  the  score  of 


hand’of  Kidiard  Strauss  of  tho  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Y et  otic  is  never  conscious  of  any  I 
I anachronism — which  goes  to  show  how  magnifi-  j 
! cent  is  Strauss’s  adaptability  and  mastery  of  j 
I means. 

I STREAM  OF  FLUEN”!'  MFSIC.  j 
‘ Indeed,  in  tills  respect  it  is  tolerably  certain  ] 

I that  no  oiher  operatic  composer,  living  or  dead,  j 
' could  have  produced  such  a score,  and  we  can 
rtKiall  no  musician  who  would  have  been  bold 
enough  to  lay  handti  upon  a poem  which  i.s  as 
little  like  an  opera  libretto  as,  say,  “ Much  Ado 
About  Notlung,”  or  “ Hamlet,”  as  Shakespeare 
loft  them.  Of  course  it  would  have  been  easy 
for  Strauss  to  write  a running  mmsical  com- 
mentai-y  on  the  quick  ch.angos  of  a somewhat 
slowly  moving  comedy.  But  tiot  at  all  lia.s  he 
done  this.  Tho  stream  of  li'us  music  Ls  as  fluent 
as  in  .any  previous  work,  the  characterisation  at 
loa,st  as  strong,  and  the  vexitable  maze  of  sound, 
exquisite  sound,  too,  that  he  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing from  tho  orcheslra,  has  never  been 
better  exemplified  in  any  work  than  in 
the  glorious  music  of  the  trio,  for  which, 
unhappily,  one  has  to  wait  until  well  on 
in  the  third  act. 

Nor,  to  take  another  point,  h,as  his  skill  in 
evolving  a contrast  been  better  .shown 
than  in  the  comparatively  simple  duet 
that  follows  the  trio,  whore,  tJie  silver 
rose  at  length  having  found  its  ju.st  resting- 
place,  the  true  lovers,  Sophie  and  Oktavian, 
slowly  quit  the  stage.  True,  the  duet  might 
almo.st  have  been  written  by  the  composer  of 
“ Hansel  und  (Jretcl,”  but  a column  or  two 
could  easily  be  penned  on  the  uses  that  Strauss 
ha.s  purposely  made,  “ for  the  joke  of  thq 
thing.”  or  to  point  a joke,  of  themes  or  stig- 
ge.stions  of  themes  from  other  composers’  works 
I or  even  from  his  own.  (YVitness  the  similarity 
of  the  theme  that  accompanies  the  silver  rose 
to  that  of  the  lirilliant  jewels  in  ‘‘  Eiektra.”) 
Moreover,  Strauss  does  not  joke  with  difficulty. 
True,  many  of  the  subtleties  of  his  wit  in  mu^-ic 
(as  in  his  conversation)  may  possibly  pass  un- 
noticed by  folk  of  race  alien  to  his,  but  that 
docs  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  wit ; and 
in  all  con.science  the  witticism  in  his  penulti- 
mate opera  is  clear  enough,  on  the  whole,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  any  race  that  has  a soul 
for  wit. 

Of  (>ourse,  in  this  valse-riddon  land  the  valsi's 
used  on  all  sorts  of  occasions  by  Strauss  wo'Uld 
prove  at  once  attractive  to  the  public.  Perlm.pi! 
for  that  reason  it  is  a pity  that  none  of  them 
oar.  be  used  precisely  as  it  stands  in  the  score 
as  a conoerD  piece.  Otlieiwise  it  might  have 
made  greivt  propaganda  among  those,  of  tihe 
Pliilistines  who  know  not  Strauss!  And  so. 
likowi.se,  tlio  Straussian  could  net  but  rejoice 
to  see  that  tho  old  hand  'has  lost  not  a bit  of  its 
cunning,  or  otherwise  the  glorious  muddle  and 
turmoil  that  follows  the  sore  wounding  of  the 
egregious  Baron  Ochs — ^liow  aptly  named  ! — an 
ensemble  that  must  have  rejoiced  Sti-anss  to 
compose  .as  much  as  his  adherents  to  hear.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  go  seriatim  through  the ' 
mazes  of  the  music  of  this  marvellous  score, 
wbiich,  after  all,  has  become  familiar  to  count- 
less operar-goers  i n two  years — a score  that  outi 
wanclly  is  so  apparently  simple  and  direct,  and ' 
yet  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  that  have 
yet  been  produced  in  modern  times. 

LONG  LIBRETTO. 

It  has  been  said  that  Von  Hofmannsthal’s 
poem  is  unlike  the  conventional  operatic 
libretto.  As  a fact,  we  imagine  that  it  would, 
play  at  least  equally  well,  and  perhaps  faster 
and  closer,  without  its  musical  equipment.  It 
is  very  long,  and  it  has  its  longueurs,  for  the 
ramifications  of  a talo  of  amorous  iutrigiif 
wherein  one  person  loves  as  a man  and  is  made 
love  to  when  appearing  in  disguise  as  a woman 
when  the  noble  Ochs  loves  anything  in  petti-  ' 
coats  that  crosses  his  path,  and  .so  on,  are  apt 
to  grow  a little  wearisome  after  a while ; anc 
the  practical  jokes  played  (in  the  third  act' 
upon  the  same  Ochs  are  very  difficult  to  bring 
! off  in  “ grand  ” opera,  even  if  that  be  only 
“comedy.”  It  may  be,  of  course,  a case  of 
other  lands,  other  jokes;  but  we  do  not  think 
so.  The  style  of  joke  is  common  to  most  coun- 
tries, but  the  method  of  its  working-out  varies, 
and  it  Is  in  the  working  out  of  some  of  VMn 
Hofmann.sthal’s  jokes  that  the  longueurs  arise. 
In  a word,  he  has  not  acquired  the  habit  of 
belief  that  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 

Y'et,  when  all  is  said,  there  cannot  he  a doubt 
o-f  the  superiority  of  his  book,  as  a b-wk,  over 
the  v^ry  large  majority  of  opera  books.  Hi.s  is 
a dclicht  to  road,  whether  in  its  original  form 
or  in  Mr.  Kalisch’,s  clever  tra-n.slation,  ard  in 
neither  oould  we  find  a trace  of  that  “ nasti- 
ness ” of  which  so  much  h,as  been  mtideand  said 
in  many  quarters.  Though  two  blacks  do  not 
make  o-ne  irhito,  it  may  bo  suggest-od  that  within 
the  four-mile  radius  of  Clia ring-cross  infinitely 
mere  vulgar  sayings  arc  ■to  bo  he.ard,  and  infi- 
nitely “ nastier  ” sugge-stions  are  put  forw.ard 
every  day  than  can  be  found  even  hy  the 
pnirient  seeker  in  tho  poem  of  “ IVr  Rosen- 
kavalier.” WTiat  co,n  any  see  th.at  i.s  gros.s  or 
iuggostive  in  the  opening  of  tho  first  art . where 


togethfr;  or  in  tliat  otiher  and  later  scene 
^vhereJn  the  Saron  and  the  pseudo  lady  s maid 
are  “ Lrrving  on  ” ? No,  no  ; it  is  not  in  the 
' fact  th\t  various  bdds  appear,  or  are  suggested, 
or  for  Liv  similar  reason,  that  this  opera  may 
■ fail  to  iVproduce  in  England  the  over^vnetong 
success  \liat  it  has  attained  to  in  other  Euro- 
pean coiiitrics.  It  is  that  the  comedy  k,  if  not 
too  invoived  for  our  home  consumption,  too 

lone-dravTi.  

WITTY  COMEDY. 


The  Bfiton  likes  his  comedy  to  move  rapidly, 
Ills  farce!  to  be  a tnmultiious  outburst.  Vesu- 
vius is  nothing  to  him,  with  its  constant  even- 

_ _ ^ T AM  n 1 rvfT+ hrircT, 


VIUS  IS  notiulig  tu  mill,  - 

ness  of  flow  and  only  occasional  outburst. 
! w’no  have  time  wilh  take  “ Der  Rosen- 


i Those  who  have  time  wiR  take  ----  

I kavalier  ” for  one  of  the  lylttiest  musical  come- 
idies  ever  out  before  the  public,  as  musicn^ 

1 will  regard  it  as  beyond  compare  the  witti^ 
score  of  at  least  modem  times.  1 b at  it  is  witty  , 
we  have  indeed  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  | 
for  ourselves  we  are  duly  thankful  and  appre-  i 
.iativo.  and  we  do  not  believe  for  one  moment  I 
Ihu  effort  niU  fiicrevd  thai)  h»A  bccxi  Made  t. 
throw,  the  cloak  of  immorality  or  suggestion 
over  the,  opera  in  this  most  Christian  country  1 
Need  w q gay  any  more  than  has  been  said 

, 1 i_  oi 


0 gay  any  more  " 

over  ani^i  over  again  about  the  ramifications  oi 
the  stor  j p Surely  not.  By  now  all  interested 


irii^  sbor  y J ouroly  not.  oy  no  tv  aii 
must  kijow  that  tlie  Itoso-cavalier  is  the  one 
chosen  by  a prospective  bridegroom  to  carry  a 
perfnm  ed  silver  rose  to  his  bride-elect,  and 
that  in  the  present  instance  the  Rose-cavalier 
ended  big  career  by  annexing  for  himself  the 
bride-elect  of  the  hero,  the  Biron  Ochs.  That, 
roughly^  and  in  a nutshell,  is  the  gist  of  Von 
Hofmi musthal’s  poem.  The  development  of 
the  plc)t  must  be  seen,  not  rend  about. 


I .V  ELVE  PERFORMANCE 

But  there  remains  .something  to  be  said  about 
tlic  pCj-formancG. 


^oj^rtunitics  that  sin^rs  like  lor  showing  oB 
Uheir  voices  without  too  much  effort,  and  the  piano- 
forte part  keeps  the  player  occupied  and  yet  is  not 
so  prominent  as  to  attract  attention  away  from  the 
singer.  It  would  be  unimaginative  perhaps  to  be 
surprised  that  a formula  which  has  been  found  and 
used  many  times  with  success  should  continue  to 
be  repeated.  It  was  evident  that  the  audience 
which  packed  the  hall  yesterday  was  content  with 
it  from  the  applause  which  greeted  each  song. 

Miss  Nancy  Price’s  share  in  the  entertainment 
consisted  of  a recitation  of  a monologue  called  “ The 
Interlude  of  the  Charwoman,”  by  Mr.  Barry  Pain, 
and  of  a number  of  stories  about  animals  invented 
by  her  daughter  at  the  age  of  three,  to  which  Mme. 
Lehmann  has  written  incidental  music.  The  stories 
jshow  undoubted  invention  and  cbildish  humour,  and 
the  point  of  them  was  brought  out  by  Miss  Price 
iwith  the  skUl  that  has  made  her  familiar  to  a large 
pubbe.  The  music  formed  a suitable  enough  back- 
ground for  the  tales,  and  the  worth  of  the  whole 
thing  is  not  likely  to  be  questioned  by  a generation 
laccustomed  to  the  pubUc  exploitation  of  childish 
i talent. 
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j or  the  dramatic  point  of  view,  but  Herr  Knupfer’s 
^ singing  of  the  part  of  King  Mark  went  far  to  redeem 
I much  of  the  undistinguished  vocal  effect  of  the 
second  act.  It  seemed  the  most  deeply-felt  thing  in 
the  performance.  Praulcin  Langendorff  as  Bran- 
ganc  and  Ilerr  Brodersen  a.s  Km'W0.naJ  did  some 
good  work,  but  on  the  whole  the  pejfoimance  left 
an  impression  of  uncertain  aim  and  incomplete  sjun- 
jiathy  between  the  singers  and  Uio  orchestra. 


A “TWILIGHT  CONCERT.” 


“3’/ 

\<i.  Liza  LehmhTin  i 


/> 

I Miss 


Having  regal d to  the  difS- 
enitii'rj  of  the  work,  it  was  amazingly  {'.ood,  as, 
indeed,^  iva.s  only  to  l.ie  oxjected,  considering 
that  !'.;,nic  of  the  singers  were  those  for  whom 
{V  ‘ s actually  composed  llic  roles  they  played. 
Nothing  could  Jiave  been  n-ore  beautiful  than 
the  Combined  effect  of  stage  demeanour  and 
e.x’qiugitc  singing  of  Mesdames  Margarete  Siems, 
who  i)la3’cd  with  fine  dignity  and  sang  magnifi- 
cently as  the  Princess,  and  Eva  Von  Der  Osten, 
a shi.^r  delight  as  Oktavian  one  moment,  as  the 
quasiuserving  maid  another.  Nor  have  we  often 
boarci  in  Gonnau  opera  singing  so  beautiful  as 
tbeir.3,  with  that  of  Miss  Dux,  who  played 
Sophie’s  part,  in  the  magnificent  trio  ahead}' 

I referred  to.  Further,  _JIr.  Kuiipfer,  who,  of 
Course,  is  well  known  at  Covent  Garden,  was  not 
only  ivhat  is  called  a host  in  himself,  but  also 
an  incomparable  Baron  Ochs,  and  Mr.  Broder- 
sen  ae  the  parvenu  noble,  was  excellent. 

One  need  hardly  expatiate  on  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Hans  Bochstein's  Valsacchi,  the  arch- 
inlnguer,  nor  need  we  say  more  than  that 
Madame  Gura^Hummel  was  quite  admirable  as 
his  ooUeiigue.  All  these  and  several  more  be- 
sides were  not  only  all  that  oould  be  wished ; 
all  are  evidently  bom  comedians  ; they  were  far 
more  than  had  been  expected,  and  all  testified 
to  the  stay-at-home  Londoner  that  singing  in 
, German  opera  is  now  on  a level  far  higher  than 
in  the  days  of  old  ! F urther  than  this,  the  dic- 
tion of  the  three  principal  singers  was  an  object 
lesson.  Mr.  Kniipfer  himself  stood  out  in  this 
respect  among  modem  singers  from  the  Father- 
land,  or,  indeed,  elsewhere,  as  a bright  and  a 
shining  light.  A score  of  minor  parts  were  well 
filb'd,  and  everything  on  the  stage  boro  a great 
tribute  to  the  carefulness  of  the  rehearsals  and 
to  the  ability  of  the  rehearsers  as  well  as  of 
thn.se  rehearsed. 

The  scenery,  too,  was  very  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  especially  of  the  capital  scene  in  the  par- 
venu s hou.se,  but  the  room  in  the  inn  was 
surely  a little  too  beautiful  for  its  purpose. 
As  no  name  is  given  in  the  programme  to  the 
painter  of  this  charming  scenery  we  can  say 
no  more.  Mr.  Hermann  Gura’  was  a most 
i cmciont  stage-manager. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Beecliam  himself  conducted, 
and,  as  often  before  in  his  own  seasons,  he  ■ 
covered  himself  with  glory  by  his  wonderful  ■ 
alertness  and  grip;  but  he  still  persists  in  his 
old  habit  of  dragging  the  tempo  in  passages: 
that  appear  to  him  to  call  for  depth  of  emotion.  ' 
Jt  may  be  (h.at  he  was  here  trying  to  instil  a 
pa.s«()ii  into  music  that  was  almost  entirely 
jias.sioii  ess ; at  any  rate,  (he  tempi  were  iin- 
'loiijbtec.ly  slow  at  times.  'I’lie  orclvestra  piaved 

Idle  whole,  magnillcentlv.  Indeed,  one  might 
-ay  so  unreservedly,  .and  nothing  could  Imvc 
given  this  six  weeks’  season  a hotter  hand- 
I gn'j ) at  starting  than  last  night’s  pe.riormance. 

I A “ TWILIGHT  CONCERT.” 

I A “ twilight  concert  ” was  given  at  teatime  yester- 
day afternoon  in  the  Beckstoin  HaU  by  Mml  LGa 
Lehmann  and  STiss  Nancy  Price,  assisted  by  Miss 
Kat-h Icon  Peck  BIiks  Aly.s  Gear,  and  Messrs.  Lbert 
Lisdcll,  D.av,d  GrevilJe,  and  Peter  Dawson,  who  wev 

‘“'rhe  “wrif  ‘"f  “ t^wboy  Ballads,”' 

rho  Veil  of  Sorrow.”  and  mtscellaneons  songs 
while  four  of  them  m.ado  up  ^ vocal  .juai^Jet  for  rh; 
song-cycle  Prairie  I’icturc.s.’'  /A  jJ  T / > 

H is  some  years  now  Bmcc^'jfiJc^L'chmJnn'fifst 
.icaimred  the  art  of  wnting  successfully  f„r  a public 
which  looks  pnm.arily  for  a taking  melody 

harmoniou.s  accompaniment  in  a song,  and  ^^te " 

day  s concert  ppivcs  that  her  hand  has  not  lost Tnv 
of  .Is  cunning.  'Phe  tunes  are  of  the  Und  that  can 
bo  ea.sily  memonzed  ; they  offer  tl.c  singers  ' 


Mmc/.  Liza  LehmaTin  anil  Miss  Nancy 
Brice  g-avc  what  was  styled  a “ Twilight 
Concert  " at  the  Bechstein  Hall  yesterday 
nflerncyon,  tlie  unusual  designation  indicating 
that  it  r.an  its  course  in  the  lazy  hours 
between  tea  and  dinner.  The  room  was 
crowded. 

The  music  comprising  tlie  programme  was 
■ntirely  from  the  pen  of  Mme.  Lehmann  her- 
self, who  also  provitled  the  pianoforte  accom- 
,i<animents.  \ skilled  body  of  vocalists  had 
aeen  .secured  in  the  jx'rsons  of  Miss  Kathleen 
Peck,  Miss  .\iys  Gear,  and  Messrs.  Hubert 
Ei.sdell,  David  Greville,  and  Peter  Dawson, 
and  either  singly  or  in  company  they  did  full 
justice  to  the  writings  of  the  well-known 
composer.  Mme.  Lehmann’s  predilection 
for  the  e.xotic  was  strikingly  demonstrated 
on  this  occasion,  since  the  selections  com- 
prised her  settings  of  North  .Vmerican  Indian 
“ Prairie  Pictures,”  Roumanian  Folk-songs, 
Stanz.as  from  Omar  KhayyAriT,  and  authentic 
cC'Wboy  ballads  from  the  Texas  plains.  It 
is  true  they  are  all  rather  too  easily  reducible 
to  the  common  denominator  of  Mine.  Lch- 
inann’s  own  diuiwing-room  style,  but  local 
colour  is  alwaykS  apipropiriatelv  suggested. 

The  chief  contribution  of  Miss  Nancy 
Price  was  a recitation,  entitled  “ Behind  the 
N.igihitliglbt,”  setting  forth  in  the  shape  of  an 
extended  catalogue  raisonne  a marvellous 
collection  of  animals,  invented  by  the  reei- 
ter’.s  little  daughter,  Joan  Maude,  at  the 
age  of  tliree,  and  recorded  by  her  mother. 
The  infantine  authoress  must  havc'  a re- 
markably vivid  imagination,  and  the  charac- 
teristics and  habits  of  the  strange  beasts 


made  most  amusing  hearing 


Kid 


dikee, ' 


who  H'ves  “ behind  the  night-light,”  and  has 
iCriie  ear  at  the  exitreme  tip  of  his  tail  so  that 
he  can  hear  a long  way  behind;  “Joe-Jag,” 
who  is  made  all  in  one,  and  hangs  himself 
up  b\'  his  ring  when  his  feet  get  tired;  the 
“ Golt  Faimily,”  which  is  “ very  interesting” 
and  very  large,  and  “collects  relations,”  so 
that  the  authoress  is  “sorry  she  invented 
it,”  and  the  “ J.aat  Faniiily,”  which  is  the 
oldest  of  all  the  animals,  are  typical  ex- 
aimples  of  lhe.se  diverting  creations.  The  ac- 
count was  admirably  recited  by  Miss  Price, 
its  general  effect  being  that  of  some  of  the 
inimitable  “ Just  So  .Stories,”  bv  Rudyaid 
Kipling. 


COVEiSTT  GARDEN  THEATRE. 
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[Isolde . . 
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TRISTAN  LND  ISOLDE.” 

(lu  German.) 
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^ Conductor — Thoaias  Beechaai. 
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1 ROYAL  PHILHARMONTC  SOCIETY. 

Last  night’s  concert  was  deprived  of  what  was  tc 
liave  been  its  chief  feature  of  interest  by  the  with- 
drawal at  the  la-st  moment,  “ owing  to  insufficient 
time  for  rehearsal,”  of  Signor  Busoni’s  “ Fantasi.a 
Coutrapuntistica  ” on  themes  from  Bach’s  Art  oj 
Fugw.  Unforeseen  difficulties  may,  of  course, 
prevent  the  production  of  any  work,  but  one  may 
urge  that  it  is  incumbent  on  those  in  authority  to 
: ensure  by  every  reasonable  means  in  their  power 
that  sufficent  time  should  be  made  whenever  there  is 
a question  of  producing  a new  and  difficult  work 
bn  a large  scale.  As  it  was.  Signor  Busoni’s  share  in 
last  night’s  concert  was  confined  to  his  playing  of 
Liszt’s  Concerto  in  E flat  and  a piece  of  Chopin  as  an 
lencorc.  He  played  as  though  he  were  tired,  but  in 
Ispite  of  that  the  sureness  of  his  technique  and  the 
lextoaordinary  variety  of  tone  he  produced  were  as 
wonderful  as  ^'er  and  roused  the  audience  to  immense 
enthusiasm.  I Civ.  \A  ‘ I ~ | ~~*y 
oflf-" — ' 


The  rest  ofithe  programme  was  made  up  of  the 
Prelude  and  Liebestod  from  Tristan  (substituted  for 
the  Fantasia),  Dvorak’s  “ Cameval  ” Overture, 
ithe  variations  from  Tchaikovsky’s  Serenade  in  G, 
and  Strauss’s  “ Don  Juan,”  aU  of  which  were  con- 
ducted by  Jlr.  Landon  Ronald  ; and  near  the  end 
came  three  movements  taken  from  a ballet  and  made 
into  a kind  of  tiny  suite  by  Mr.  Norman  O’Neill, 

I who  conducted  his  work  lumself.  It  is  scored  for 
\ the  usual  orchestra,  and  the  thematic  material  of  all 
three  movements,  like  that  of  Liszt’s  concerto,  is, 
with  modifications  and  developments,  roughly  the 
same.  Possibly  it  may  gain  with  the  stage  repre- 
i sentation  of  Pan,  a Faun,  and  a Princess,  but  in  its 
I concert  form  it  is  not  very  enlivening.  The  initial 
! theme  is  dull  and  it  does  not  become  more  interesting 
! in  its  altered  shapes,  while  there  is  little  compensation 
for  the  weakness  of  thematic  material,  as  the  com- 
poser does  not  show  any  strong  control  ^ of  rhythm 
and  he  has  not  aimed  at  piquancy  of  orchestra! 
effects.  The  orchestra  played  well,  except  in  some 
places  in  the  concerto  which  were  rough  and  others 
' wher?  the  tone  of  the  wood  wind  was  coarse. 


THE  ROYAL  PHILHARMONIC 
. SOCIETY. 


BUSONI  AND  LANDON  RONALD 


31^3 


Most  of  those  wKo  rook  part  i?  last  night  s per- 
formance of  Tristan  have  been  heard  here  in  recent 
! years,  .and  one  c.ame  to  it,  therefore,  knowing  that 
itlic  chief  characters  were  in  the  hands  of  experienced 
1 artists.  Mme.  Mottl-Fassbender  wa;3  heard  in  the 
[part  of  Isolde  in  Mr.  Beecham’s  Cist  season  three 
i years  a.go.  Though  her  voice  has  not  the  intensity 
: which  reaches  an  ideal  interpretation,  her  singing 
Ih.as  a hicauty,  especially  in  the  f[uietcr  passages, 

1 which  to  some  extent  compen-sates  for  her  lack  of 
power  to  thrill  one  at  the  climaxes.  In  the  first  act 
[she  had  some  difficulties  to  meet,  for  Air.  Beecham  s 
Teazling  of  the  orchestral  music  was  tn.-ing  to  the 
singer.  Ho  .seemed  incUned  to  force  1 he  emotion 
at  many  points  and  to  exaggerate  the  smaller  climaxes, 

I so  that  when  the  real  culmination  of  the  act  was 
! reached  it  could  not  stand  out  as  it  should  without 
I a feverish  effort  on  every  one's  part.  Indeed,  he 
jswciit  it  along  so  r.apidly  tliat  (he  curtain  could 
not  come  down  fast  enough.  In  making  his  climaxes, 
(oo,  the  energy  was  the  nervous  one  of  .accent  instead 
[of  that  of  increased  volume.  One  wants  both  in 
order  (o  get  real  force.  In  (he  second  act, 
from  the  beginning  of  (he  love  scone  (in  which 
(here,  wn.s  some  exquisitely  ilclicalo  pianis- 
simo playing)  onward,  the  whole  build  of  (he 
music  was  mueh  more  sustained.  Herr  Knote, 
ds  not  a very  in.spiring  Tri.stan  from  either  the  musical 


The  two  chief  li”urcs  at  last  night’s  con- 
cert in  the  Oueen’s  Hall  of  the  Royal  Phil- 
h.MTnonic  .Societx'  were  Buson:  and  Landon 
Ronald,  the  former  as  solo  pianist,  the  latter- 
a.s  the  evening’s  conductor.  Liszts  Con- 
certo in  K flat  was  the  work  in  which  the 
pianoforte  virtuo.'-o  appeared,  and  it  could 
never  have  Ixen  dealt  with  in  a riper,  more 
convincin.g  manner.  It  is  llie  voice  of 
aulhoritv  oni'  hears  when  Busoni  sj>eaks, 
and  I.'isl  night  lie  spoke  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power.  Ili.s  magnificent  impetuosity  ip 
liaiidling  his  climaxes  was  only  equalled  b_\ 
the  keen  precision  with  which  isolated  notes 
rang  out  like  wliipcracks  or  crushed  hand- 
fuls of  sounds  were  flung  here  and  there  like 
hail.  Nor  was  there  any  speck  in  the 
fiawle.ss  purity  of  the  quiet  passages ; and  the 
hurricane  of  applause'  that  awaited  the  player 
at  the  end  cmild  onl\  be  met  by  a furiher 
contribution.  This — the  Chopin  ” Ber- 

ceu>.e  ” — was  a study  in  the  .art  of  tonal 
bahmee.  The  cantilenas  slione  like  seams 
■of  .gold  in  a minz^face. 

Landon  Rontild  h;id  chtirge  of  Strauss  >■ 
‘Don  Juan,”  Tchaiko\'slz\’s  ” \ aric.tions 
from  the  Suite  in  ti,”  Dvorak’s  Overture 
“ Carneval,”  and  also  (ho  Tristan  “ Prelude 
and  Liebestod.”  This  Wagner  selection 
w.as  inserted  at  the  last  inomenf,  as  owing 
to  insufficient  rehearsals  the  Bach-Busoni 
“ Faiitasie  Contrapuntistica,”  which  was  to 
have  received  its-  first  performrAiice  in  Ln.g- 
land  under  Busoni’s  direction,  h.ad  lo  bo 
abandoned.  Mr.  Ronald  proveil  himself 
thoroughly  efficient  for  his  importtmt  task. 
His  force  and  brilliance  have  never  been  in 
doubt,  but  now  he  seems  to  have  gained  real 
in.siglit  into  the  lesthetic  values  of  construe- | 
lion.  The  climaxes  in  (lie  “ Liebestod  ” j 
were  brought  out  in  a manner  that  w.ss 
i franklv  quite  superb.  So,  too,  the  iinc  j 

Don  Jnan  ” theme  on  the  unison  Itorns. 

Mr.  N.ii-man  O’Neill  further  conducted  his 
“ Inti-odiiclion.  Mazurka  and  Finale,”  Op. 

r..„ 


■ .-.AA.,,  

43,  :it  its  first  performance.  Talzen  from  a i 
one-act  ballet,  tiie  mind’s  eye  indeavoured  to 
reconstruct  the  allotted  scene,  and  tlie  music 
scemi'd  to  lack  its-  as.socrato.  Otherwise, 
it  made  the  best  impression  liolli  for  colour 
and  melodic  design. 
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MR.  JOSEF  HOLBROOKE’S  CONCERT. 


Jtr.  Josoi  Holbrooke  inaugurate<l  his  12th  series 
of  modern  Chamber  concerts  last  night  in  the,  .liolian 
nail  witli  a new  quintet  of  hts  own,  numbei-ed  Op.  37 
for  clarinet  and  strings. 

It  is  written  in  three  movements,  the  second  of 
whicli  consists  of  ten  variations  on  a short  and 
melodious  theme,  ending  with  a fugue.  The  opening 
of  tins  fugue  and  the  climax  of  it  axe  marked  with  a 
certain  characteristic,  xmcouthness,  but  the  rest  of 
the  movement  runs  f^tsily  and  smoothly  from  the 
opening  caprice  through  a gigue  and  romance  to  a 
i’ march  and  hornpipe  and  eventually  the  fugue.  Frag- 
ments of  English  tunes  axe  introduced  hero  and  t hero, 
one,  the  elarinel,  in  a variation  called"  chorale,”  giving 
out  “ Tom  Bowling  ” as  a counter-subject.  A genial 
mood  also  charactcrize.s  the  first  and  last  movements, 
whiclx  are  WTitten  with  a more  spontaneous  impulse 
th.an  is  to  be  found  in  .some  of  Mr.  Holbrooke’s  later 
work,  both  subjects  of  the  first  allegi-o  being,  in  fact, 
fluent  and  at  ihe  same  time  expres-sive.  Tlie  clarinet 
part,  which  is  not  a prominent  one  (for  the  instrument 
is  treated  tm  au  eqijality  with  tlie  strings),  was 
played  by  Mr.  (’harle-s  Draper,  who  was  supported  by 
a quartet  led  by  Mr.  John  Saunilers. 

Expression  is  what,  was  chiefly  lacking  in  a group 
of  four  songs  by  Mr.  Charles  Kennedy -Scott,  Mrs. 
Butland  Boughton,  and  Mrs.  Xorman  O’Neill,  wliich 


pMai  glveii*  I wicF  In  one  concert,  and  the  jjrojjmrme.. 
cont.aiiiing  Mr.s.  Xinvnmroh's  skilful  .analysis  was] 
issued  11)1-  i! ’>■  before  the  concert  took  phico,  so  tli.-it- 
all  who  (••■'.red  to  might  gain  e.  notioi;  of  what  Scriahin'.- 
•c.rtistii^  history  has  been,  an<l  xv]  at  idc.as  led  him 
to  Ihe  composition  of  " l’;'ometh''Xis,"  before  they 
cr.xue  to  listen  to  the  music.  Even  x\ith  these  advan- 
tages it  is  doxxbtfxil  whi'thc;-  any  one  coukl  sulficiently 
prep.-tre  himself  to  listen  to  the  work  from  point 
of  view  at  .all  consonant  with  th.at  of  the  composer.. 
For  that  the  listener  h.as  to  be  acmed  in  txvo  dirci- 
tions:  he  has  to  appreciate  the  value  of  .a  philosophy 
based  upon  theosophy,  and  he  has  to  ho  able  to  think 
ixx  an  hamxoixic  system  xvhieh  regards  the  notes. 
C,  D,  E,  F sh.arp,  and  B fl,",t  as  I'ormii'g  ;x  con-,i 
sot'.aut  chord,  ja‘-t  in  the  .same  xx'ay  th.at  the  o;'din.a.iy 
inxisicL'in  regards  Ihe  three  notes  of  .a  triad  as  <-o”,- 
Son.a.nl.  Any  one  who  c.a.;xnot  dx>  that  is  c.vcusedi 
at  once  from  xindersamliug  S<'riai)in's  music — indeed,; 
it  is  sheer  hypocrisy  if  lie  says  he  exoes,  just  .as  it: 
would  he  if  a man  wl.o  could  not  apprex-uxte  thei 
consonance  of  the  tri.ad  ])rofessed  to  xiuflcrstand 
Itcclhoven.  He  may  take  j)Icr.sure  in  tlic  v.arietic.sj 
of  soxxix  1 and  jiick  out  fragments  here  and  there! 
xvhieh  .nxak<‘  a sonsuoxxs  ;',.ppcal  to  him.  bxil  he  h.us  noi 
intellectual  basis  to  go  upo'X  ; the  thing  is  xitlerlyl 
iucoheront  to  him,  and  he  can  haxe  no  conception 
of  xxhat  lleethox-en  meant. 

We  at  (picen’s  Hall  o!x  S.ahirday  were  preciseh 
in  tills  posit  ion  xvitli  regard  to  Scriabin,  except  lliatj 
xvc  could  realize  the  gulf  between  xis  and  the  com- 
poser. We  found  plenty  of  sounds  to  enjoy  as  aj 
mere  stiniulus  to  tlie  senses,  but  xve  knexv  at  oncci 
that  t lie  stimulus  xx-as  not  the  one  intended  by  Meriabin. 
That  fir.st  profound  chord  on  the  trembling  strings.: 
xvhieh  Is  in  fact  Scriabin's  consonant  cboixi  transposed 
a minor  third  doxvn,  appealed  to  us  as  a particxxlarly 
pxingont  dl-sonance,  xvhile  bo  felt  it  to  be  a point  of 
rest  .as.  complete  as  the  opening  bars  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  Wc  hml  therefore  no  starting  point, 
in  common.  Scriabin  speaks  xvith  tongxxes,  aixd  alp 
xve  can  do  i.s  to  note  the  plicnomcnon  a.nd  refrain | 
from  attributing  it  to  unxvorthy  caxxses.  It  is  not 
the  mxisical  art  that  wo  knoxv  ; it  may  be  another 
one.  It  is  xx-ell,  howex-er,  to  guard  ng.amst  the 
ready  reply  that  everything  ixcxx-  ha.s  been  con- 
demned at  first  for  not  being  music,  from  Monteverde 
to  Dohxissy.  Such  a remark  is  irrelevant  hero. 
These  composers  li.-.vc  all  enlarged  oxxr  enjoyment  of 
dlssonaxirc  step  by  step,  but  they  have  not  made 
the  xvorld  accept  as  consonaixoo  any  jotber  combina- 
tion of  notes  than  tlie  t riad 

Bxxt  to  retxira  to  " ITonn/lxcus.” 
alphabet  is  foreign,  xve  could  not  pretend  to  say  how- 
far  it  xvoxild  express  to  the  initiated  its  programme  ” 
of  the  spii-itual  dex’olopment  of  the  lixima.n  soxxl, 
lixit  one  notes  that  the  ■'  programme,”  stripped  of 
its  theos.ophic  term.s  and  taken  in  its  broadest 
sense,  is  really  the  thing  xx-hich  all  art  is  strivLixg 
to  express  xindcr  a mxiltipLicity  of  fonxxs.  It  appears, 
however,  that  .Scr-Iabiix  is  devoted  to  a system  of 
definite  symbolism.  Certain  forms  of  phrase  are 
there  not  as  the  expression  of  feeling,  bxit  becaxise 
they  typify  something  or  other  like  the  forms  of  the 
Cross  and  the  synxbol.s  of  the  Trinity  on  xvhieh  certain 
medieval  writers  constrxictcd  their  motets.  Such 
miscLSOs  tiu'u  art  into  artifice.  It  is  .all  constructed 
with  great  elaboration.  Many,  of  the  leading  themes 
xre  different  versions  of  one  idea  transformed,  h.s 
Liszt  transformed  his  themes  to  accommodate  a 
rhauge  of  mood. 

Though  Sci-iabiii  xises  ,s.  huge  orchestra,  there  Is 
none  of  the  clumsiness  of  elfoct  or  overloaded  climax 
ivhich  comes  xxdien  composers  use  these  means  merely 
‘or  au  effect.  The  iixstrximcnts  speak  in  their  own 
distinct  voices,  and  tlie  liuilding  up  of  the  climax, 
. D£  tone,  when  it  does  come  late  in  tlxo  xx  ork,  is  therefore 
overwhelmingly  strong.  Moreover,  the  relation 
between  the  piano  and  the  orchestra  and  the  dialogue! 
between  tlicm  is  kept  vej  y clear.  Mr.  Arthur  Cooke, 
who  played  the  piano  p.a.rt,  m.ay  be  excused  for  restrict- 
ing his  efloi'ts  to  getting  in  tlxo  notes  as  they  xx-erc. 


pxner  comuma- 
SiWe  its  very 


followed.  nicy  xverc 


all  melodious  and  xvere  xvri'.ten.  He  could  h.ardly  be  expected  to  convey] 

of  mood  which  the  conr 


thoroughly  vocal,  but  the  melody  of  the  first  of  Mr.  the  fantastic  expressions 


Scott  ■ 


songs  dill  not  fit  the  words  xvitlx  absolute  poser  associates  xvith  the  music,  but  it  xvas  noticeahlej 


Boughtou's  ” Song 


of 


I hat  both  he  and  tlie  oi-chostra.  seemed  much  fi-eerl 
in  the  second  jx-rformauen  than  the  lir.st.  The! 
performers,  and  Sir  Henry  dVood  in  particular,  .all 
dcseiwed  the  xx’arni  applause  xvliich  thc-ir  supporters: 
gave  them  at  tlic  end  of  each  liearing.  We  xvould! 
aot  say  that  Scriabin  deserx-ed  the  hisses  which 


1 am  dead  ana  a song  -v  xximcr  mgox,  lur  preiers  not  lo  consioer  suen  a xvori 
lad  ch.aracter,  .and  the  .‘econd  .song  was  written  pale  of  music  is  perfectly  defensible. 

"''"active  ^^-'7 

•orks  ill  tTTTp 


tlie  fourth  of  Uic 


d.-.lomon 


erpieces  of  Ihcl 
phony  in  B fl:it,| 
i;eries,  beautifully 


ri 


!di'« 


prexisioii,  and  oxily  Mrs. 

giving”  gave  indicat  ions  of  a composer's  ideas  and 
personality  behind  the  music.  They  xvci-e  beautifully 
sung  bx-  Miss  Jean  Waterston  (accompanied  very  well 
by  Miss  Louie  Heath),  w ho  was  also  heard  in  a group 
of  four  songs  t>y  Mr.  Holbrooke, 
of  these  xvere  a setting  of  Tennyson' 
when  I am  dead  ” and  a song 
both  had 
on  a phr; 

piece  of  coloratura. 

The  other  two  eondfteted  works  iii  tTIb'd/rogTamme  pig.ycd  at  the  beginning  under  Sir  Hi  my  dd'eod’s 
were  Vincent  d'Indv’s  clarinet  trio  in  B flat,  which  diiection,  .and  Becthoveu'.s  Violin  Concerto  betxx-een 
was  given  not.  long'ago  i.y  the  Societe  des  Concerts  the  two  perfo.-m.ances  of  - Ih-ometbexis.”  Herr; 

Cixrl  Flcseh  xv;;s  the  solo  plavcr  here,  ,an.l  the  n"ntv 
Francai.se,  .and  a new  string  quart etm  one  moxemenl,  c,  rtainty  of  giip.  especially  in  the! 

xvith  the  title  "Ariel,”  by  Mr.  Joseph  Idpcaight, 

whicli.  like  a similar  xx'ork  of  his.  c.alled  “ Puck,”  Is  of  extraovdiii.-i.iy  beauty.  | 

a piece  of  progiammo  music.  It  sounds  in  places- 
as  if  it  had  been  conceix-ed  for  orchestra.  Imi  tiio 
eolour  effecl.s  are  monotonous  and  are  mainly  olitained 
bv  bringing  in  the  violoncello  on  low  notes  after 
■ pa.s,s.ages  in  the  very  higli  registers  of  the  other 
(strin'ts  ; the  tunes  used  are  .also  very  conimopplxce, 
and  the  lloxv  of  the  xvork  is  interniptexl  in  an  irritating 
way  by  constant  pauses  neces-sitatiug  frx-.sh  start.". 

The  (darinet  trio  i.s  not  one  of  d'lridy'.s  most  inspired 
works,  but  xvith  its  consistently  clear  thougdit  an<l 
unaffected  writing  it  made  a refreshing  close  to  the 
concert.  The  sei  ond  is  to  be  gi\-en  in  the  same  hall 
on  the  last  day  of  this  month. 

QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

The  directors  of  the  Queen’s  Hall  Orche.stra 

exceedingly  amenable  to  K'lgg  —• 


SCIIIABINE’S  PEOllETHEUS 


AT 


QUEEN’S.ILVLL. 
'?'/^ik-xmTE  scTi.& 


themselves 


Pro- 


,vbh  ro<nxvd  to  the  prodxxction  of  Scrlaliin  s 

'".Uuf,"  ™ a.,  .w.! 

«e.Tinhonv  concert.  They  granted  txvO  wu-hes  : 
^ in  recent  letter-  to  The  'fnn'-K-.  the  work; 


pressed 


At  length  wc  have  heard  Scriabine  s Promc 
thous  : the  Poem  of  Fire,”  which  xvhen  it  was  to  have 
been  nrcduccd  :.t  the  Lirm'.nsham 
tlciobe.r  xvas  cansiderabb  lUsous-sod.  bit  Henry 
\V<K..J  mid  -he  xh-ceu's  IhiU  Orchestra  gave  cf  it  no 
two  iiorforuxaufcs  in  Qnceu  s Ua-U  at  th; 


bus  x;rJKJ.al  and  il  is  ol  mterogf  to  iiolo  lhsc  3 \(«v 
latga  pAipartion  of  people  xvho  heard  the  new  xivork 
ic  llie  (list  part  of  tho  scheme  remained  to  hear  it 
.‘igain  wliun  d broiighl  tlia  concert  to  a close.  More- 
over, tho  .applattse  was  loud  and  long  aftor  the  second 
healing,  and  xvas  cvidenily  sincere. 

All  ihLs  i.s  of  interest,  for  the  aunouncement  ha*! 
heeii  ma-le  .iome  time  ago  Unat  in  order  properly  to 
uudtrstaud  S.iriahiiie’s  music  in  this  work  it  is  neces- 
sary to  hear  it  more  tliau  onen.  instances  are  ram 
«f  the  .xppcuraLCo  uvice  in  one  progrumme  of  a now 
coniposiUon,  but  there  is  much  to  say  in  favour  oi 
tbo  idea,  for  we  freely  confess  that  tlxe  second  per- 
formance on  the  occasion  under  notice  made  a far 
deeper  impres.sion  than  the  first,  probably,  one 
imagines,  because  tho  second  performance  was.  as  i; 
were,  ” easier”  and  more  fluent.  At  Icaixt  the  im- 
pres-non  canic  to  one  that,  as  in  the  caso  of  a soloist 
who  is  *■  nervous  ” at  first  b-f'  K-ius  coufidence,  ax 
with  the  orchestra,  (hey  certainly  seeniod  to  play 
with  a greater  fieodom  tlian  before  on  tho  repetition 
of  the  new  work.  And  a very  fine  presentation  the> 
made,  so  that  they  fully  earned  the  recognition 
accorded  tin  m by  the  public.  Before  discussing  thir 
xvork  let  us  say  (hut  bctxveen  its  txvo  performance) 
Jfr.  Car!  I’lesch  played  Beethoven's  violin  xvincerto 
with  all  lii.s  custoinaiy  accuracy  and  polished,  if 
unemotional,  style.  nn  J that  a Haydn  Ljaiphony 
opened  tho  proceedings. 

TlIEOSm’IIY  IN  MUSIC. 

Tn  some,  respects  Soriahine's  " Promethoua"  5s  ttia 
most  diflicult  xvork  to  umuvol  that  has  been  presonttvl 
to  llic  critics  for  many  a long  year.  Indeed,  i*  i* 
doubtful  if  musicians  nave  cvcj  h.ad  set  tliom  a harder 
task,  and  for  the  rather  curious  reason  that  the  morj 
one  attc-Tnpls  to  gather  uuderstaoading  from  ths 
■anadysds  aad  the  " poetio  ba.sis  ” tho  less  cleat 
becotuos  tlie  moaning  of  the  oomposej  So  far  as 
wo  undei-stamd  matters  we  have  here  a kind  of  theo- 
Ropbi<-.al  troaiiso  cxpivisiscd  in  tonus  of  music,  and 
not  lifting  a theoeopliist  iJxe  prossont  wratcr  (rankly 
admits  that  such  ini  explanation  as  this  that  "\Vj 
haTO  hero  . . . the  cic-punculai',  inv<ud.cb!ato  stafj 
of  IvinuaJc-ss  humaaity  ” is  no  explxaiation  at  all; 
iviiile  tlio.faot  that  tho  inifwa-toat  part  for  tho  piano- 
forui  is  s.'uiil  “ to  personify  tho  Microto.xm  man  hj 
contrast  to  tho  Macroocstn  of  the  Cosmic  idea,  r» 
presented  by  the  orchestra, ” did  not  materially  asaB-T 
mattem  towards  an  iindonstandiiig.  Ihit  tExs,  o) 
coni'se,  is  not  tx)  bo  laid  a-t  tlie  door  of  tho  c-ompoaei , 
who  may  or  may  not  be  himself  entiiruly  igaoraait  cl 
tho  sayings  of  otbci-s  of  'nis  raujiic  I 

If,  Lviwcvcr,  wo  ignore  the  tboosojihic  taoatise  and 
regard  Prometheus  ” mo.rcly  as  miwc,  Uicn  than! 
Ls  a good  dead  to  he  said.  Wo  are  not  al  .-ill  of  tho&i 
xvho  fimnd  nothing  but  oacophony  and  bad  mannar* 
lu  mu.sic.  Tho  stornost  logician  oaai  bo  defied  to 
iis.'i'iver  here,  .as  indeed,  in  the  music  of  Sehhuberg- 
any  illogicalities.  Wc  am  told  that  Sornabine’s  hai- 
uiony  is  the  outcome  of  a long  seaxxih  for  such  har.  | 
manio  combinataoTis  as  could  best  express  Li.! 
psychical  cxporianccs.  The  result  is  that  ho  hail 
aasi.*d  his  harmony  enfeiTxdy  aad  quite  logically  upon 
a scale  of  six  notes  (somewhat  similar  to  the  seals 
aasooiaited  with  Debussy's  musicl  derived  from  tbs 
ox-ortoncs  of  their  baso-aiotos.  Those  who  have  etudie-J 
their  Debussy  or  Moussorgsky  can  have  had  little 
of  tlio  immense  dil'ficudty  imagined  by  some  ia  making 
some  kind  of  "head  or  taal  ” of  Smiabine’s  music. 
Its  psycliologieaJ  bams  ia  quite  anothm-  maitor.  TLa 
muffle,  as  mii.flc,  is  au  aanazing  xvob  of  sound  xvhicb 
we  can  hardly  imagine  would  have  beetn  enhanced  in 
effect  by  tho  ineJunion  In  the  Quean’s  llail  orchestra 
of  tho  “ Light  Organ,”  the  ‘‘  Tastien-a  per  Luoo  "■ 
for  xvhieh  the  composor  has  written  a part  in  his 
score,  but  which,  it  appears,  is  noi  yot  quite  read:/ 
fur  use. 

Further,  there  i.s  a perfectly  clear  development, 
not  thematic,  but  emotional,  from  the  opening  gloom 
arid  chaos  to  an  overwhelming  blaze  of  musical 
li^ht.  The  last  five  miautes  of  the  txxccty-lwo  occu- 
pied in  performance  provide  a climax  that  is  literally 
stiipendons.  Whether  the  composer  set  out  to  de- 
scribe a veritable  hell  let  loose,  or  wbethor  his  object 
was  to  depict  a nobler,  sublimcr  subject  or  idea,  tho 
fact  remains,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  his  eXeon- 
tioh  is  absolutely  and  completely  logical.  Time  alone 
can  rx’veal  to  us  or  our  descendants  t’ne  truth  or 
othorxvise  of  tho  synoniiuity  or  the  like  of  light  and 
tone,  and  the  analogous  meaning  of  the  txvo.  For 
the  present  xve  arc  quite  prepared  tn  bc!i(we  that  it 
is  not  necessarily  madness  that  lies  Sciiabiuc’s  way, 
as  so  many  have  suggested.  'The  muaio  of  “ Prome- 
llicus  ” does  not,  as  a fact,  come  lo  one's  xxars  xvitb 
the  .same  sense  of  actual  ” newness  ” a.s  Debussy's 
did  at  the  beginning,  lu  any  case,  vie  are  not  only 
ready  but  \x  illing  to  bear  more  of  ihi.s  Kus.siau  music, 
if  only  that  its  intrinsic  musical  value  may  bo  m.ade 
clearer  to  us.  As  a matter  of  sheer  intcrxxst  ” Pro- 
metheus ” stands  incomparably  higher  than  the 
■Mahler  Symphony  discussed  a fortnight  ago. 

It  should  be  saiil  that  Mr.  Arthur  Cooke,  tho 
pianist,  played  his  enormously  diflicult  part  very 
fairly  xvcll.  though  bo  brought  it  once  or  txvioo  into 
loo  groat  prominence,  and  that  Mr.  St-aalcy  Mardmnt 
was  tho  organist. 

THEOSOPHICAL  MUSIC. 


lha.x 


Symphony  Concert  ou  Saturday  afU.'rn<xm._ 


The  hajl 


SCRIABIN’S  “PROMETHEUS," 

AT  THE  QUEEN’S  _HALL. 

7xv/.  3^/  3 

On  Saturday  aftcrmxxn  the  Queen  s ILall 
Orchestra  ^pave  us  yet  another  c.xaiixp.o  o 
the  latest  tendencieis  of  musical  expression  irii 
the  .sdxapi-  xxf  Soriabin's  ” Proin^^-^  ( 


Poem  of  Fiire)  for  orchestra,  f.' 3 

orcran.  Auso ‘for  chorus  ad  *hb.,  and  ta  le 

oer  luoe,”  but  these  were  not  forthcoming 
r^n  the  present  occasion.  The  latter  is  a 
in'vertion  of  the  composer,  a key  , 

liglht,"  not  yet  perfected,  by  rneans  o i''  > 
ht  certain  moments  colour^  lights  are  to 
cliiisplaved  to  help  in  the  effect,  the  w 
jidea  being,  according  to  tthe  programm'^  ^ 
iapprcach  a complete  union  of  ^ ® ^ ’ 

'moreover,  we  were  also  informed  that 
Sonlabin  wants  to  go  still  further,  and  add 
.perfume  as  well.  It  i«  difficult  to 
what  to  sav  about  this  new  work.  In  tn 
.first  place,  .i'bs  emotional  scheme  is  avow^  > 
based  upon  theosophicai  ideas  of  iv  w 
but  the  shadowest  knowledge  must  be  con- 
'fessed' ; in  the  .second,  frankly,  is  it  not  im- 
poasihle  fer  the  majority  of  us  to  r^fy 
appreciate  music  which  is  dissonant  from 
beginning  to  end?  We  are  so  accus^ed 

0 treat  dTissanance  a.s  a relative  thing  tlh'at  it 
nas  no  independent  meaning  to  us  as  yet. 
Affiether  the  tume  v>iM  •aver  come  when  our 
footings  can  be  stiinred  without  the  appeal 
through  (sensuous  beauty  remains  to  be  seen. 
.\t  present  sensuousness  in  music  has  its 
physical  basis  in  the  pleasurable  recognition 
through  the  ear  of  concord.  This  is  our 
,‘^itandard,  so  to  speak,  from-'which  expressive 
variation  is  obtained  in  a greater  or  lesser 
degree  (through  the  contrasting  effects  of  dis- 
cord. Music,  which  is  franlely  discordant  all 
the  time,  deals  in  a new  state,  wibich  requireis 
a specially-educated  ear  to  deteot  the  degrees 
of  dissonance  by  which  diversity  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

• • 

• 

Well,  the  movement  is  in  progress,  and  it 
seems  is  perfectly  serious.  On  the  one  hand, 
Schonberg,  Bu.soni,  and  some  glimmerings 
among  the  modern  French  writers,  and  now 
Scriabin,  the  Russian.  “ Prometheus  ” has 
a certain  measure  of  shape,  it  gives  a vague 
impression  of  beginning  with  a nebulous 
atmo.sphere  and  ending  with  a big  clirnax  of 
sound.  The  “ programme  ” is  something  to 
do  with  the  Karma-less  condition  of  humanity 
and  the  acquisition  of  self-consciousness  and 
the  union  with  .\gni,  so  Mrs.  Newmarch  tells 
us  in  her  notes.  But  one  ought  to  be  properly 
acquainted  with  the  theosophical  teaching  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  psychological 
'aspect  of  the  musical  commentary.  As  to  the, 
purely  mpsical  aspect,  as  said,  one  cannot  like 
lit — ^it  is  hideously  ugly  in  point  of  fact ; there 
are  a good  many  moments  of  a sort  of  striv- 
ing after  an  indefinite  something,  but  the 
complete  lack  of  thematic  writing  suggesting 
anything  approaching  to  what  is  called 
tonality  and  key-relationship  prevents  any 
genuine  emotional  expres.sion  from  being  ob- 
servable to  the  uninitiated. 

* * 

• 

Recalling  .Schonberg 's  “ Five  Orchestra! 
Pieces,”  he  seems  to  have  given  a much 
stronger  impression  of  having  accomplished 
something  than  does  Scriabin  with  “ Pro- 
metheus,” although  he  is  no  more  grateful 
to  the  ear.  The  Russian  works  with  a scale 
which  he  takes  from  the  harmonic  series ; 
the  fourth  is  sharp,  there  is  no  fifth  (a  funda- 
mental mi.stake  this,  if  the  harmonic  series 
is  to  be  used),  and  the  seventh  is  flat.  But 
it  is  a wider  scheme  ithan  the  whole-tone 
scale,  since  it  allows  for  much  more  chord 
variety.  There  is,  oire  fears,  more  than  a 
suspicion  that  the  whole  system  'bears  the 
stamp  of  an  elaborate  manufacture.  Bv  way 
of  giving  the  audience 'the  opportunity  of 
Igra-sping  the  purport  of  this  strange  piece,  it 

1 was  played  through  again  at  the  end  of  the 
concert. 

I 

I Otherwise,  the  scheme  was  simply  a Haydn 
[sy'mphony  and  Beethoven’s  violin  conceito, 
the  solo  part  of  which  was  played  by  Herr 
Carl  Flesch  in  a very  tasteful  and  dignified 
style.  .Sir  Henry  Wood  conducted,  and  was 
much  applauded  at  the  close  of  the  .perform- 
ance of  the  novelty. 

N.  C.  G. 
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mitii'.  Eiaipi.v  souik’ 

rr?lhviblc  tx(  >pt  E"  a.  olevei-  study  in  iisiv 
1 hanr.cnii,;  ti.nis  and  tone  effiects.  Ent.  if 
lon.e  has  made  oumelf  ii.-ijii'iinted  ivith  Scria- 
bine'e  ideas  before  iislenin.q  io  the  ivotk, 
it  i.s  perhaps  net  quite  so  iiiexplii-abio. 

boriahine,  ws  are  informed,  hae  tried  to 
poa.lise  certain  thoosopbica!  ikivs  of  lii.s  in 
this  tone-poem,  and  to  ill.,irtrato  a musical 
; style  ivit.h  which  ho  has  been  exporimeniing 
for  years  oasl. 

It' wai  originally  intend'd  that  the  Pro- 
imoth.eu.s”  should  b°  accemponi  id,  durine 
perf'irmaiuje,  wuh  a*  I'lint  of  colour  schcnio. 
cxhibiteii  to  oorr'C'poud  w.i.h  the  inusiv'. 
beria.binc  associafing  sound  with  colour.  But 
we  had  to  hear  the  work  on  Saturday'  v.'illi- 
out  any  colour,  and  inerelv  try  to  f'eUpiv  oUl 
the  psychological  ideas  of  the  niu,'.,'-. 

This  is  the  thcoS'oplii.-.-.l  suggestion  of  the  ; 

' gr.adua!  endowment  of  the  liunuy.i  being  ivuh  i 
tlio  Promethean  fir-'  or  c.'.ii.s'  ious  cre'ati'nj 
power.  The  traciug  of  a spiritual  developiU'eiit 
on  this  theory  is  t.he  ” programme  of  the 
tone-poem, ami  the  music  qui,.?  carries  out  i iits 
idea.  Eiii.  after  having  listened  to  it  the 
q’-vestion  ii'.'evitably  p'resents  itself  as  to 
whether  it  was  wortii  while  to  attempt  to 
preS'Cnt  the  idea  musically.  It  is  so  much 
mors  powerfully  and  easily  expressed  in 
literary  fmm.  Indeed,  tbs  tendency  ot 
modern  music  to  concern  itself  so  much 
witti  purely  literary  ideas  is  to  be  deplored. 

For  the  Vest,  one  can  admire  the  very  m- 
genious  and  original  harmonic  sebeme  which 
Sci-iabinc  has  evolved,  and  the  extraordinary 
aimo.sphcre  and  tonal  oolonving  of  it  all. 

The  orchestration  is  remarkable,  but.  the  nee 
of  a-  pi-ar.o  seemed  a rather  ineffective  touca  , 
in  the  instrum.ental  scheme.  j 

in  order  to  give  better  oppqrt'umties  for  | 
tile  understanding  of  tho  music,  it  was  ye-  j 
peated  at  the  end  of  the  programme,  tne 
majority  of  the  audience  remaining  to  hear 
it  a second  tune. 

On  both  ocorvions  the  orchestra  played 
the  music  splendidly.  Sir  Henry  Wood  con- 
ducting with  ni'ich  care  and  skill. 

Tlio  rest  of  the  programme  does  not  call 
for  : nv  det.ailed  notice.  X Haydn  sympathy, 
crispiy  played,  began  the  concert,  a’M  the 
Beethoven  concerto,  with  Herr  C-arl  hmson 
ns  so'oist.  came  later.  Herr  .Fiescn  is  a 
fine  .artist,  but  his  .stvk  is  somewhat  coid 
and  mechanical,  and  the  Beethoven  concerto 
in  a work  which  roquire.s  some  .^^otior.ai 
w.armch  for 

be.autks.  Howev... _ . . . „ 

mufii  with  a good  deal  of  beauty  and  pertee- 

licn. 

MISS  ISOLDE  MEXGES'S  CONCERT. 


• --  --  M ■ 

ifsecoml  x'erse 

reen  the  dest  ri)itivo  liiio 


(%(..,  iu^(]  tijg  ,5otT  finding  ■■  .losMS  will  not  fail 
™ me,”  and  again  in  tlio  wonderfully  deelainatory 
'version  of  tho  hymn,  ” Death.  1 do  not  fear 
thee.”  In  the  larger  five-jiaid  cliorntes,  the  divi- 
' |Sion  of  the  sopianos,  tho  weakest,  part,  of  tlio 
elioLr,  was  a serious  disadvantage  to  tho  balamie. 
The  tenons  were  a tower  of  strength  throughout, 
but  oTio  often  felt  that  the  siyigers  were  doing 
their  best  to  make  tip  for  the  lack  of  voluino 
and  had  not  much  energy  to  spare  for  attention 
to  details.  ’The  only  solo  number,  tho  Irhj 
(sung  by  the  Hon.  Norah  Dawnay),  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Garrod,  and  Mr.  Campbell  Mclunns),  was  ruined 
by  a mistake  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mclnnes  at  the 
outset,  and  lie  sang  steadily  -a  beat  in  front  of 
t he  others  for  two  yiages.  it  was  not  surprising 
that  such  a catastrophe  destroyed  tho  nene  of 
the  singers  for  what  followed,  and  there  was  a> 
feeling  of  weariness  in  all  the  final  number.-, 
from  wliich  the  choir  only  recovered  in  the  last 
chorale.  o J<)m 

They  wefa  gireriK' breathing  space  between 
the  motet  and  the  symipliony  by  Miss  Agnes 
Nicliolls  s singing  of  tlie  scena  Abscheulicher  ’ 
from  Fiddio,  wliieh  slie  gave  in  very  tine  style. 

There  is  a bracing  directness  in  the  opening  of 
Dr.  Vaii!7tiaii  Williams's  “ Sea  Bymphoiiy  ’’ 
'svIifcTi  must  inspire  any  choir  to  its  best  effort. 
The  words  “ Behold  tiie  sea  itself,”  set  to  two 
empliaticallji  contrasted  chords,  lead  at  once  to 
the  picture  of  its  “ limitless  lieaving  breast,”  one 
of  the  broadest  pieces  of  descriptive  inusio 
which  is  to  be  met  with  anywhere.  Many 
; efforts  to  combine  voices  with  the  orchestra  in  a 
symphony  have  failed  because  the  composer 
could  not  shake  himself  sufficiently  free  either 
of  the  strict  form  of  the  orchestral  symphony 
or  of  the  dramatic  sequence  of  the  vocal  cantata 
to  make  the  two  types  coalesce.  Dr.  Vaughan 
IViUiains  has  done  it  by  letting  the  idea  of  tho 
sea,  as  found  in  tlio  words  of  Walt  Whitman, 
permeate  the  whole  work  and  govern  its  form. 
Except  for  the  division  into  four  contrasted 
movements  ho  has  not  aimed  at  any  strictly 
synipihonic  design,  nor  do  the  words  represent 
a continuous  sequence  of  thought,  but  hotii 
words  and  music  concentrating  upon  different 
aspects  of  the  sea  in  turn  do  what  the  purely 
musical  symphony  does  ; they  build  up  a concep- 
ThLs  youii"  violinist,  a clever  pupil  of  Professor  tioii  of  a large  idea  by  facing  it  from  many 
Vuer  <'ave  the  fii-st  of  two  orchestral  concerts  at  points  of  view.  -At  the  outset  of  the  “ hea 
O-aee’ris  HaU  yesterdav  afternoon  with  the  help  of  Symphony”  we  get  the  physical  descnp- 
Hie  Brirfiton  Municipal  Orchestr-a.  conducted  by  Mr.  tion  of  the  sea,  followed  by  what  Vvhitmaa 

Lyell-Tayler.  Her  playing  ot  Tchaikovsky’s  Violin  calls  “ a rude  brief  recitative,”  but  whica 
Concerto  showed  at  once  her  remarkable  command  of  the  composer  has  set  as  a rugged  song  for 
the  bow  and  her  almost  childish  delight  in  displaying  baritone  .-^olo  and  choir  of  a pecubarly 

hennasterv.  Sometimes  the  conductor  had  to  restrain  English  type.  From  the  sea  we  pass  to  the 

her  when  she  was  on  tiie  point  of  making  off  with  a gailors,  the  ships,  and  the  flags,  anti  the  bulk  ■ 
passage  at  breakneck  speed,  and  her  phrasing  was  o first  movement  deals  with  the  conflict 

the  impulse  kind  which  beTntelcM^^^^^  of  man  with  the  sea,  reaching  a great  clini-ax 


c wmcll  requires  some  • 

-'r  the  proper  appreciation  of  ns 
However.  Herr  Flesch,  played  tne 


I XIO  *V  A d'k  V-cxxiiiiv'.v  r>c'  * Ti-Vv  11  A * 1?^ 

Beethoven’s  Concerto  at  her  next  concert.  It  shouiu  peimant  imiversal.  i 
be  said  that  even  in  her  most  whimsical  inoinents  hjjjjggjf  extraordinarily 
her  tone  was  extraordinarily-  pure  and  hei  s x e c eaii  tne  m,-,. 


while  keeping 


The  musician  has  shown 
sensitive  to  the  poet, 
his  own  sense  of  continuity  by 


and  quaUrfrt'ut  tile  development  of  certain  broad  phrases. 

schiiii  The  slow  movement,  ' On  the  beach  at  night 


Chopin 


she  missed  some  of  the  daifitinc-ss  of  KreisteFs"Sch.m  The  c ^ 

Rosmarin  ” by  taking  it  too  fast.  She  also  plavcd  alone,  IS  an  extremely  delicate  piece  of  vocal 
Lalo's  .Symphonic  Espagnole. . S~  ' ' "3  and  orchestral  colouring,  which  requii’es  far 

more  combined  rehearsal  than  it  can  have  been 
THE  B.Af'H  CHOIR.  possible  to  give  to  it.  Tlie«  instrumental  playing 

. ‘ “ was  not  nearly  delicate  enough  to  give  the 

It  13  an  unpleasant  reflection  upon  the  requii-ed  balance  with  the  semi-chorus  in  the 
conditions  of  choral  music  in  London  that  a opening  phrases,  hut  the  central  section  for 
work  which  for  originality  and  beauty  stancLs  baritone  solo  (iVIi*.  IMclimes)  and  semi-chorus 
well  within  the  first  half-dozen  produced  bv  ^ above  a bass  had  much  better  effect, 

+bA  Tsrr.,-:r,A:-,i  ' I ' * 1 .‘.  and  the  climax  for  the  full  choir  was  irapres- 

the  provincial  festivals  m recent  years  should  • 

gain,  the  pianissimo  ending  for  the 
have  had  to  wait  from  the  Leeds  Festival  of  'orchestra  alone  had  notliing  Like  the  delicacy 
1910  until  yesterday  for  a performance  in  needed. 

London.  Dr.  Vaughan  Williams's  ” Sea  The  scherzo,  “The  Waves,”  is  probably  the 
Syinphony  ” now  comes  to  us  tlirough  the  Bach  most  difficult  movement  to  sing,  and  the  choir 
Chofr,  a society  which  from  its  foundation,  attacked  it  bravely,  yet  there  were  things  which 
when  it  produced  the  Mass  in  B minor,  has  could  not  come  out  as  they  should,  particularly 
existed  mainly  for  the  performance  of  music  the  bigger  waves,  where  the  singers  are  divided 
(which  the  ordinary  choral  societies  cannot  or  into  nine  or  ten  parts,  and  one  remembers  that 
will  not  train  themselves  and  their  audiences  ’he  composer  was  writing  for  a Leeds  Festival 
,,to  appreciate.  The  lead  of  tlie  Bach  Choir  ’’ilioir.  There  is  intensely  vivid  orchestral 
llia-s  often  (as  in  tho  case  of  the  Mass)  been  writing  in  this  number,  which  deserves  weeks, 
followed  by  others  at  a considerable  interval  instead  of  hours,  of  study. 


of  time,  so  there  is  still  hope  for  the  " Bea 
Sjunphony.” 

Last  night  at  Queen’s  Hall  it  occupied 
The  second  part  of  the  prograimne,  and  tho 
first  ]iart  was  given  to  Bach's  unaccompanied  reached  the  singers  had  not  the  power  to 
motet,  “ Jesu,  priceless  trea-sure  ” (“  Jesu,  nieino  iv,af  n 

P’reude 


another  work  wliich  the  Bach  Choir 
lias  helped  to  make  familiar.  The  English 
edition  which  Mr.  Goldschmidt  prepared  for 
tho  Society  in  188.5  has  been  revised  by  Dr. 
H.  P.  -Allen  in  accordance  with  the  autiiorita- 
tive  Bach  Gesellschaft  edition,  which  showed 
that  a nuinber  of  details  in  the  counterpoLut. 
especially  in  the  chorus  “ A’e  are  not  of  tlio 
flesh,”  and  the  trio  “ If  therefore  Christ  abide 
in  you.”  were  inaccurate  in  the  earlier  edition. 
Dr.  Alien  s edition  also  ba.s  the  merit  of  givin 


The  finale,  “ The  Explorers,"  is  the  largest 
conception  of  all,  and  smns  up  the  whole  with 
some  of  AMiitinaii’s  most  moving  words.  One 
I could  not  be  surprised  that  bv^  the  time  it  was 
reached  the  singers  had  not  the  power  to  give 
the  full  weight  to  such  a climax  as  that  wliich 
describes  tlie  coming  of  the  Poet,  “ the  true  Son 
of  God,  singing  liis  songs,”  but  Mr.  Mclnnes 
might  have  delivered  the  words  “ O we  can  wait 
no  longer  ” with  something  more  like  urgency 
of  appeal.  -Altogether  the  solo  baritone  part 
calls  for  a voice  which  glows  and  tlirills  in 
place  of  the  polite  restraint  of  Mr.  Mclmies’s 
mamier.  Aliss  -Agnes  Isieholls  tlirew-  herself 
into  her  part  to  very  good  purpose.  On  the 
whole  the  Bach  Choir  has  earned  gratitude  for 


letting  us  hear  the  work,  and  Dr.  Allen  deserves 

Bach  s marks  of  exiiression  and  distinguishing  congratulation  for  carrv  ing  it  through  success- 
between  those  of  the  composer  and  the  editor.  . fully  in  circumstances  wliich  could  not  be 
' ''  ■ motet  is  one  of  tho  mo.st  trying  ordeals  altogether  satisfactory.  There  veas  much  ap- 


'I'be 

whicli  a r hoir  can  he  asked  to  fucc,  for  its  ten 
niovenienis  in  slrongly  eontrasted  styles  reqnirii 
|tieincndons  vitality  and  staying  jiower  on  Ibo 
part  ol  the  singers.  The  choir  beg.-iii  w-ell  and 
sang  the  ojiening  verse  of  the  eliuralu 
[beaut  ifn" 


planse,  with  calls  for  the  composer  at  the  end. 


I 


i 

■ ,I 
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BALLET. 

-y*  * n 

AT  COVENT  GARDEN. 


Wbcp  Iho  Kov.  Dr.  FoUiott  spoke  of  the  “ ench.iuter 
j!|0f  Covent  Carden”  he  referred  to  the  gentleman| 
!'l"  who  for  move  than  a quarter  of  a century  had  pro- 
i'  duced  t wo  pantomimes  a year  to  the  dehght  of  children 
• of  all  ages.”  For  our  part  we  think  that  Mr.  Bcecham 
""aas  almost  as  valid  a claim  to  the  title.  No  one  hut 
enchanter  could  have  flung  his  net  aloft  and 
tiave  so  deftly  caught  the  troupe  of  volatile  embodied 
IjSpirits  we  call  the  Kussian  dancers.  It  was  ju.st  six 
7 months  ago  that  we  had  the  last  glimpse  of  them, 
I before  they  danced  themselves  off  the  stage  of  thoi 
Ij?  Royal  Opera  House  to  melt  out  of  our  sight,  leaving 
§*^^■03  with  less  consolation  even  than  was  granted  to 
Mallarme's  Faun.  We  were  afraid  that  they  had 
vanished  for  good.  It  is  true  that  they  were  heard 
of  recently  in  Berlin,  and  some  visionaries  declared 
th.at  they  were  actually  knowu  to  be  flying  in 
Allis  direction.  But  seeing  is  believing,  and  it  was' 
||only  last  night  that  our  eyes  gave  us  the  assurance 
’ they  needed.  The  4th  of  February  will  stand  in  the 
/ almanacs  of  this  year  starred  with  red  pencil. 

S'"‘  The  entry  of  the  Russian  troupe  was  on  the  note  of 
'll V Oriental  crueltv  and  callousness  that  differentiates 


S/their  performaaces  at  once  from  anything  else  in  fhe; 


.^^'f^j-lheatre  of  the  West,  for  the  curtain  rose  on- 

••  IHAMAR." 


I'hamar  . . ■ • ilmo.  Tamak  Kars.avina  ■ 

The  Prince  . . . . M.  Adolf  Bolm 

In  some  ways  it  was  a pity  to  choose  this  work; 
with  which  to  begin  the  evening,  for  although  the 
dramatic  theme  is  a good  one  (somewhat  similar  to, 
that  of  CUopalre),  Balakiref’s  music  seldom  rises  to 
the  level  of  the  drama,  and  is  constantly  reminiscent 
of  that  of  contemporary  Russian  or  French  com- 
-jposers.  Still,  it  ha-s  many  moments  of  beauty  and  the 
[stage  incidents  are  in  themselves  so  erithralling  that 
one  is  not  always  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  the 
. music.  Mine.  Karsavina,  waving  her  scarf  1o  the 
bf'vyoung  man  on  the  plain,  enticing  him  into  t)ie  wliirl 
ij:':of  the  dance,  liungrily  waiching  his  death  agonies,' 
^^jand  returning  after  a momentary  pang  of  remoi-se 
‘■■'tIo  signal  from  the  couch  once  more,  was  always  a 
uielight  to  the  eye,  and  once  more  M.  Bolm  made  a 
'superb  young  Prince.  The  corps  /Jr  hallcl  was  not 
quite  as  precise  as  it  has  sometimes  been,  probably 
because  Mr.  Bcecham,  who  conducted,  was  incliued 
to  drag  the  time. 

■\Vc  ri’turned  to  solid  earth  for  the  .space  of  a 
qu.arter  of  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  the  curtain  went  up 
again  on  the  riotous  colour  and  tingling  vitality  of 
PETROUCHIv.V.’ 

Burlesque  Scenes  in  Four  'I’ableaux. 

By  M.'t.  Igor  Stravinsky  and  .Vuixandrk  Benois. 
Music  by  M.  Igor  Stii.aviksky. 

The  Dancer  . . . . . ■ Mme.  Kars.WINA 

Petrouchka  . . • . • ■ M.  NTjinskt 

The  Moor  Kotchetovsky 

The  Old  Showman  . . . . M.  C'ECCHErri 

which  was  conducted  by  lit.  Pierre  Mouteux. 

Stravinsky's  earlier  Ballet  L'Oi.seuu  de  icu,  which 
was  given  here  last  summer,  showed  the  composers 
skill  .at  treating  an  atmosphere  of  ma,gic  and  more 
especially  his  gift  lor  portraying  the  movement  and 


is  refreshingly  new  and  refreshingly  itussiahTAnore 
Russian,  in  fact,  than  any  ballet  we  have  had.  The 
atmosphere  of  a crowd  on  a sunny  day  and  at  the  end 
of  a tragedy  in  a gathering  snowstorm  is  conveyed 
with  wondeiful  skiU,  and  the  puppet  element  is  skil- 
fully differentiated  from  the  human  in  the  kind  of' 
way  that  I.,eoncavallo  has  made  familiar  in  Pagliacci. 

It  might  not  be  supposed  from  a bare  narration  of  thej 
story  that  there  was  much  opportunity  for  human: 
pathos  or  tragedy,  hut  it  is  just  the  combined  use 
■ by  musician  and  dramatist  of  the  conventional 
material  of  tragedy  and  the  insistence  on  the  con- 
vention in  a way  that  w-ould  be  impossible  with 
human  beings  that  makes  tlie  story  so  grim.  Ihc: 
employment  of  Kussian  folk  music  in  the  scene  of  the  1 
fan-  is  also  mo.st  refreshing,  and  the  way  in  which 
persistent  rhytlmis  bring  out  the  character  and 
movement  of  the  crowd  is  something  quite  new. 
The  orchestration  is  very  brilliant  throughout,  ai 
piano,  xylophone,  and  celesta  being  employed  as  well 
IS  the  usual  orchestra.  The  ballet  was  very  favour- 
ibly  received,  though  the  house  seemed  a little  puzzled 
py  the  newness  of  it  all,  and  the  composer  appeared 
m the  stage  to  bow  his  acknowledgments. 

Last  on  the  programme  came 

LES  SYLPH  IDES. 

Music  by  Chopiu,  ; 

which,  like  Peiro-achka,  was  conducted  by  M.  Monteux. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  of  the  repertory  of  the 
Russian  Ballet  so  cool  and  reposeful  as  the  sight  of 
this  tinv  swarm  of  silver-plumed  moths  sheltering  up 
against  each  other  under  the  walls  of  the  grey  romantic 
min  and  the  tranquil  light  of  the  moon,  yarc-issc 
(which  was  to  have  been  given  la.st  night)  is  reposeful, 
but  its  repose  is  that  of  a being  we  are  all  familiar  with, 
sick  of  life  and  weary  even  of  the  beauty  of  his  own 
image.  Les  Sulphides'  cames  one  into  tlie  quiet  un- 
reality of  a world  whose  very  existence  is  only 
synchronous  with  Chopin  s music,  for  which  alone  it : 
was  created.  It  was  danced  last  night  by  Mines. 
Karsavina  and  Xijinska  and  ^1.  Nijinsky  in  the 
principal  roles  with  bewitching  grace  and  abandon, 
and  made  a satisfactorily  tranquil  ending  to  the 
whole  entertainment. 

But  the  evening  will  be  remembered  by  Petrouchka,  \ 
which  set  all  Paris  talking  two  years  ago,  and  ought 
to  draw  large  audiences  in  London  to  hear  it.  It  is 
likely  to  if  people  will  only  make  up  their  minds 
not  to  expect  a repetition  of  any  other  ballet  that  they 
have  seen,  and  will  be  content  to  take  what  M. 
Stravinsky  gives  them  and  judge  it  on  its  own  merits. 
All  that  is’nece.ssary  is,  of  course,  to  get  the  enchanter 
of  Covent  Garden  to  play  the  showman  and  wave 
his  magic  wand.  His  is  a different  kind  of  pantomime 
from  the  pantomime  that  delighted  Dr.  FoUiott,  and 
it  is  too  full  of  the  spirit  of  youth  to  be  me,asured  by 
quarters  of  a century,  but  of  its  powers  of  delighting 
the  children  of  all  ages  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

IBOLYKA  GA'ARFAS'S  RECITAL. 


jMlSS 

A voung  violinist,  Ml-s  Jbolyka  Gyili'f^,  made  Itci 


1 


tlrsl  appoorance  here  last  night  in  the  Bechstcin  Ila.U 
in  a programme  which  included  'J  cluiikovsky  , 
Violin  Concerto,  three  movements  from  Baclisj 
unaccompanied  Soiwita  iu  FI  major,  yid^thc  Devil  > 
Trill  ” Sonata  by  'I'artiai.  • IP  ( ; 

Her  debul  last  night,  proAise.r  weP  for  litU-  future.  | 

liiUl 


though  at  pro.scnt  she  is  little  more  tli.an 
and  h.as  a.  great  <lcal  to  learn.  Her  playing  of  both' 
the  cla.s.dcal  sonatas  was  very  rigid  in  time  a,nd 
mechanical  in  phrasing,  c.specuilly  in  the  Lopre  and 
Gavotte  of  BacU'.s  .sonata,  though  the  actual  notes 
were  given  .•icrur.-i.tcly  enough.  In  11.''  prcludt'  toi 
Ba-h'.s  sonata  her  playing  had  much  more  vitality 
than  in  the  sonata  bv’  Tarlini,  which  wa-s  taken  so 
qul'tlv  anP  vith  the'time  so  ronsltently  .Iragged 
as  to 'be  quilc  tame  hi  effect.  The  doubic-sl  oppmg. 
however,  was  nea.t  oven  in  Ilnbay's  diflicult  cadenza, 
and  the  player  did  not  seem  to  have  much  Double 
with  the  bravura  passages  ' ” 

rcho.ikov.sky.  Her 


excitement  of  .a  crowd.  In  the  latter  respect.  play.s  ehords  or  single  notes  fortis.simo,  .and 


Petrouchka  gi\cs  him  still  better  opportunities,  for 
the  scene  is  that  of  the  Place  de  1 .'tniuvantc  at 
St.  Petci'sburg,  during  a iiopular  fete.  Soldiere, 
policemen,  ebildren  with  their  nui’scs,  beggars, 
coachmen,  and  lackeys  of  the  nobility,  jostle  c-ach 
other  as  they  make  their  purchases  from  pedlars 
or  watch  the  peasants  dance  or  hustle  round  a bear 
and  his  leader,  or  listen  to  thehurdygurdy  man,  until 
from  the  booth  in  the  centre  of  the  stage  at  the  back 
out  comes  an  old  showman  who  invites  the  crowd  ] 
to  look  at  his  three  puppets,  Petrouchk.a  (M.  Nijinsky), 
a Moor  (M.  Kotchetovsky).  and  a dancer  (Mme. 
Karsavina.  He  touches  the  puppets  with  his  wand 
and  they  go  through  tbeir  tricks  with  something  more  ■ 
than  mechanical  teclmique,  for  Ihe  showman  is  half  I 
a magician,  and  has  endowed  tliein  with  human 
emotions.  Petrouchka  is  the  most  arresting  ligure 
of  the  three,  for  his  intelligcucc  is  superior  and 
his  feelings  keener  than  those  of  the  others,  and  his  I 
love  for  the  lady  is  not  requited.  .An  inner  drop 
.scene  goes  down  and  risc.s  o.gain  to  show  him  in  his 
box  distracted  w-ith  grief  and  trying  to  hatter  out, 
his  brains  against  the  wall,  when  the  lady  visits 
him  and  refuse.s  to  bo  a victim.  The  Moor's  box  Isi 
next  shown  to  us  with  the  Moor  lying  on  hi.s  hack 
and  playing  .at  ba,ll.  When  (lie  lady  eomes  in  to 
visit  him  it  Is  quite  clear  that  she  eomes  to  .smile 
and  not  to  mock,  and  when  Petrouchka  interrupts 
their  declarations  she  only  urges  the  Moor  to  kick 
him  out  by  the  way  ho  came  in,  which  he  promptly 
i does.  Wo  are  back  in  the  market-place  once  more 
! with  a band  of  masqueraders  to  add  to  the  turmoil 
^ of  the  scene,  when  suddenly  the  curtains  of  the  booth 
j are  shaken  with  an  ominous  movement,  and  after 
i a moment  of  terrible  su-spense  Petrouchka  rims  out 
in  pursuit  of  the  lady,  followed  by  the  Moor  at  his 
heels,  who  raises  a huge  scimetav  and  with  one  blow 
strikes  him  dead  at  ids  feet.  The  crowd  presses  round 
in  dismay,  the  police  intervene,  a solemn  hush  comes 
over  the  scene,  and  then  the  old  showman  glides  iu 
and  calms  every  one  with  a gesture.  ” Th.at  ? Wiiy 
he’s  only  a puppet.  Look  at  the  sawdust  pouring 
out  of  the  cut  in  his  throat  1 ” 

It  is  all  horribly  macabre  and  extraordinarily  effec- 
tive. There  are  a few  dull  moments  in  the  Moor's 
show  box  and  one  expects  a longer  glimpse  of  the 


NEW  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


MISS  PHYLLIS  NEILSON-TERRY 
ON  THE  CONCERT  PLATFORM. 


Tiiv  tlxrd  syntphoiiy  concert  of  the  New 
Ss  inpfnony  Orclreatra  icok  place  S'ucceb.sfuiiy 
i.n  tne  Otie.e.i's  Hall  I’e.sierday  afiemoon^ 
Mr.  Land/in  Rcnald,  iriho  tvinduoted  aJ 
usual,  iniroduced  to  lAindcm  W'eingariner’j 
" LuArige  " tiveruire  Tup.  56).  ims  xs  a 
tumultuous,  sombre-liued  work  that  rcjiiUy 
merits  anv  title  rather  than  " merrv.”  The 


openln.g  ineme  with  ks  allernatioins  be'.weei" 
the  major  an.d  minor  thiird,  the  elegiac 
“ tenerez/zi  ” .of  the  ” Poco  meno  moaso  ’ 
with  i'ls  chircimaticaliv  falling  accompani- 
ment, and  the  “ .MilegreUo  alia  ntarcia  ” iii 
the  tonic  minor  and  also  well  llav'oured  wivn 
dhromatic.s,  combine  to  give  rather  the  feel- 
iing  of  a “ Pathetic  Overture,”  which  is  en- 
Iranced  by  the  heavv  treat  men 'i  of  the  ironi-t 
bO'.nes  and  herns,  sudi  as  chords  in  semii- 
ejuavers  and  iri.plets.  The  remai.ning  section, 
” .Mlegrett.o  gnizicA-o,  ” certakiiy  strikes  a 
liighiter  note  of  rocking  conte.rt,  but  thii) 
again  is  hardly  “meriw.”  O.herwdsc  the; 
work  presents  a .series  of  well-contrasted 
moods  of  conaideii'able  intere.st  and  charm. 

.1  p.Trtioularly  interesting  feature  of  the 
aftennorn  was  the  first  appetirance  of  .Mi:.s.s 


BhylH's  Nej:l.=en-Terry  on  the  concemt  ]>!at- 


form.  CerLainily  her  sltarc  in  the  programme 
was  a slight  one,  as  only  Felicien  David’s, 
“ Couplet.s  du  .Myst.li  ” from  “ La  Perle  du 
Bre.sil  ” ;in<l  a couple  of  Dmdo.i  Rc.  raid ’si 
.songs  (“  Dow.n  in  the  l-'i-res'i  ” and  “ 'Pile! 
Captive  Lark”)  appeared  .above  Ivr  name, 
the  ,s;une,  -VIciss  NriLson-Terrv's 


..  ext^TDTsrre'^uallty  ”il  its  etnployment 
full  O'f  prcaimse.  In  the  difficult  domain  ofl 
bravura  singiing  entered  ujx>n  in  " Charm, ant 
oi'.=>oau,”  the  gro^ps  and  .stringis  c4  notes 
were  exr-cu.md.  with  admirable  luciditv  and 
ease.  The  trills  iK'-eded  dearer  ouliiiting-, 
and  once  or  twice  there  was  a sen‘Se  of  strairi 
i'n  the  production.  But  these  blemishes 
weaghod  but  .slightly  in  the  balance  agaiiiist 
the  rich,  liquid  tones  of  her  vc.ice. 

.<  s>'ttpib'cny  on  this  O'Ceasdon  was  ihe 

“ Ihitiaihihod  ” of  .Sohiubert,  and  .=lh<«  pieces 
by  Debussy,  P-crcy  Grainger,  and  -Balfour-' 


of  the  roncorto  by  • 
tone  As  ;;,t  present  harsh  when 


IS  generally  coarser  on  tl.e  lower  string.s  than  on  j 
the  up'pt-r,'  while  her  intonation  at  both  extremes  j 
is  olteu  not  by  any  means  iust  - ' 


THE  BEECHAM  OPERA 
SEASON. 


ElEKTRA”  revived. 


In  tlic  presencxi  of  quite  n Large 
audience,  .Slraiiss’s  ” Klektra  was  re- 
vivcxl  at  Covent  Garden  last  night.  'I  his, 
it  will  he  remembered,  was  the  hrst 
opera  of  tlie  composer  with  which  the 
London  public  was  made  acquainted  by 
Mr.  Bcechtim,  :ind  it  .seents,  in  spite  of 

its  failing.^,  to  htu'c  met  with  the  greatest) 
|■,.„*  1-,,....- 


popularity.  Having,  in  lact,  been  per- 
formed in  London  a good  number  of 
times  now,  the  work  is  sufficiently 
familiar  to  render  comment  at  any  spccia, 
length  unnecessary.  Yet,  in  view  of  its 
importance  as  an  achievement,  of  a kind, 
that  is  to  say,  there  are  one  or  two  things 
which  may  be  set  down.  I' or  instance, 
do  not  the  most  recent  musical  deyclop- 
ments  rather  alter  one’s  point  of  yiew  a.s 
to  .Strauss’s  methods';'  1 hose,  .at  any 
rate,  who  favour  the  harmonic  system, 
whicli,  ultimately,  recognises  first  and 
foremost  the  yaluc  of  the  intciwal  of  a. 
fifth,  will  be  able  to  g'iyc  Strauss  the! 
credit  of  hat  ing  stopped  thus  far  in  his^ 
seeking  after  new  effects.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ” futurist  ” group  of  musicians 
can  hardly  but  feel  that  he  is  already' 
becoming  old-fashioned.  In  regarding 
.Strauss’s  schemes  of  dissonance  as  :i 
factor  'in  musical  delineation  and  expres- 
sion. one  must  remember  that  they  arc 
generally  relatiye  to  tonality,  or  to  con- 
sonance. Even  when  he  uses  the  device 
of  the  superimposition  of  one  harmony 
upon  tihe  to.p  of  another  (a  charming  ex- 
ample of  this  occurs  in  the  silver  rose 
music  in  ” Rosenkavalier  ”),  the  basis  is 
always  that  of  tonality  in  the  old 
accepted  sense.  Though  there  is  a clash 
o,f  ke\'s,  the  keys  themselyes  are  there. 
But  with  the  later  composers  this  is  not 
Ihe  case  at  all  : key  and  tonality,  as  we 
know  them,  are  dispensed  with 
altogeihcr.  One  may  add,  too,  that 
STrauss,  like  Wagner,  remembers  the 
yitaiising  force  of  the  ‘‘  coriimon 
chord  ” at  moments  of  emotional  climax. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  'Strongest  points  from 
a musical  point  of  yiew  in  ‘‘  Eleklra  ’ 
illustrates  this  yery  well — the  apostro-phe 
to  Agamemnon  deliyered  by  the  neroinc 
early"  in  the  opera  ; while  what  could  be 
'harmonically  more  simple  in  its  outline 
than  her  address  to  Orestes? 


♦ • 

* 


Mr.  Tliomas  Beecham  conducted  last 
night’s  performance  in  h'is  usual  enthu- 


siastic style.  .'V  little  more  reserye  of  tone 
would  liaye  been  welcome  here  and  there 
if  only  to  give  more  point  to  the  climaxes 
bv  reason  of  the  contrast.  The  most 
convincing  figure  on  the  stage  was  that 
of  Klytemnestra  as  portrayed  by  Frau 
Bahr-Mildeubiirg.  Both  vocally  and 
dramatically  she  was  remarkably  intense, 
and  one  regretted  the  more  that  so  much 
disagreeable  music  fell  to  her  share,  d'lic 
Elektra  of  Frau  Mottl-Fassbcnder  was 
somcwliat  wanting'  in  abandon,  !n  tem- 
perament gcncralli , and  in  consequence 
the  dance  at  the  end  .seemed  more  stupidi 
and  more  of  an  ;mti-climax  than  04er. 
When  she  was  not  drowned  by  the 
orchestra  her  singing  had  much  to  recom- 
mend it  on  the  score  of  ease  of  style  and  a ' 
pleasing  colour.  Frau  Potzl-Perard’s 
Chrysothemis  was  an  interpretion  of 
consideralilc  feeling  and  vocal  charm, 
also  wlien  the  band  permitted.  Strauss 
• has  written  for  this  character  some  of  the 
i most  tluentlv  melodious  music  in  the 


.Ml  tlie  ‘Ajime,  -Viciss  Nt-jl.Non- t'orry  s succc-.-s 
puppets  bclore  the  final  scuffle,  but  the  wliole  thiugl  was  both  innmediiiatc  and  dooisive.  Her  voia 


whole  work,  but  lliat  is  not  to  say  that 
it  is  entirely  free  Ironi  a somewhat 
mawkish  sentiment.  Orest  and 


|:i 


, J-gfistR  Af.Vrr  'Brodersend  and  John 
Bardsley  were  efficient  and  all  the  minor 
roles  were  taken  in  a spirited  style. 

N.  C,  G. 

C0VENT,(/4BDJ^N  theatre. 

^ KI.EC  Tit  A. 

(fu  Cicrman.) 

B.V  ftlCOIAKD  Si-K.ws?. 

I lyt4i'maostr;t  ..  Anxa  BAKa->In.DEXBrKO 

EU-otra.  . , . . Zdexka  MolTL-FASSBEXDE-t5 

I C'firysolliomis  ..  I-ovlsk  Petzl- Peeard 

‘ Ai-gistii  ..  John  BakDsley 

Orost  ,,  PHLI3DKICH  BBODEKSI'EJ 


■Strauss  aaii  Hofmaimslhar.s  I'lectra.  which  v\a.B 
Siven  under  Mr.  Beo.diam's  direction  last  night  at 
C'ovciit  Garden,  )ia«  this  advantage  over  their  later 
A orks  tor  the  .stage,  that  it  is  one  opera  and  not  tw'o 
111  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  the  two  actually  overlap  ; 

. ill  Der  Itoscncavalicr  they  do  not  do  that  but.  they  aro 
sudiciently  di.stinct  to  form  two  irreconcilable  ele- 
ments and  so  make  the  general  i-esult  uhsatisfactoiy. 
hleetra,  on  the  other  hand,  is  written  on  a singlo 
I dramatic  theme  which  run.s  its  course  uninterruptedly 
from  the  opening  to  the  very  last  bars,  and  has  for  its 
central  incident  a scene  which  contains  the  key  to 
The  di'ama,  while  the  episodes  which  give  relief  to  tlio 
imain  theme  arc  closely  connected  with  it  and  are  not 
excrescences  or  interi'mitions  like  those  that  occur 
in  the  two  comedies.  The  central  incident — the 
.scene  between  Electi'a  and  C'i y taemucst ra, — was  very 
'impressive  last  night  owing  partly  to  the  extraordi- 
narily vhnd  way  in  which  Afme.  Bahr-Mildenburg  ; 
represented  the  cider  woman’s  gradual  nervous 
■breakdown  and  partly  owing  to  the  skill  with  which 
I'lme.  AIottl-Fassbcndcr  held  her  powers  in  reserve 
■and  gradually  worked  up  to  the  crescendos.  This 
jbusbaudiag  of  resources — always  necessary  in  an 
I ipera  and  particularly  so  in  one  which  is  pitched  as 
■high  as  Strauss's — is  precisely  wtiat  was  lacking  in 
Ur.  Beecham's  handling  of  the  orchestra.  Time 
After  time  ho  forestalled  the  real  climaxes  and  so  let 
I hem  go  by  half  unnoticed  when  they  arrived,  and 
■ aany  of  the  most  beautiful  momemts  lost  much  of 
heir  appeal  thi’ough  his  ruthlessly  drowning  the  ' 
i'oices.  This  was  all  the  more  a pity,  a.3  both  Iho  ' 
Jingers  alrea4y  mentioned  and  Mmc.  Petzl-  > 
’erard,  the  Chrysothemis,  sang  with  sirik- 

|ngly  pure  lone  and  with  a volume  which 
ivould  have  been  (juite  sulEcient  with  a rather  more! 
(udicious  accompaniment.  JIme.  Polzl-Pcrard’s  acl- 
;ng  also  made  an  excellent  foil  to  that  of  Mme.  Motll- 
c assbender,  so  that  the  first  two  episodes  between 
-he  sisters  were  charged  with  the  right  atmosphere  of 
inflicting  emotions,  while  the  third,  which  ends  with 
he  '■  nameless  dance,”  came  as  an  intense  relief  after 
be  previous  tension.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  cast,  Hm-r 
I'ricdrich  Brodersen  was  not  very  satisfactory  vocallv 
IS  Orestes,  though  the  solemnity  of  the  orchestral 
lusic  helped  him  to  make  hi.s  entry  and  conversation 
ith  Elcctra  impressive  ; Air.  John  Bardslcy  was 
'blc  to  £ive  Aiomcntary  interest  to  the  visionary 
Igure  of  (EgLsiheus,  and  the  group  of  ladies  who  took 
lie  parts  of  the  housemaid.s,  if  somewhat  too  orderly 
rhen  discussing  their  mistress’s  character  at  Ih-' 
leginning,  managed  to  suggest  the  right  note  of 
.rror  and  excitement  in  the  later  scenes  after  the 
jurders. 

3IELS4’^^^NCERT.  ' 

Mr.  ilanicIArrfsa,  a.  young  violiuTslnor  whose  play- 
ng  a considerable  amount  of  attention  has  been 
iceured  lately,  gave  his  fourt’n  concert  on  Saturday 
ifternoon  in  the  new  hall  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of 
Uusic,  when  ho  played  Brahm.s’s  and  Mendelssohn’s 
Joncertos  with  Mr.  Landon  Ronald  and  the  New 
Symphony  Orchestra.  His  playing  of  Brahms’s 
ivork  was  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  accuracy, 
rhe  grip  of  his  bow  upon  the  arresting  chords  which 
break,  in  upon  the  smooth  cantabile  style  of  tbe  chief 
material  in  the  first  movement,  and  the  perfectly  true 
nt^onalion  of  the  octave  episode  in  the  Fii.ale,  were 
features  which  showed  the  high  level  of  his  technique. 
Ue  f.ailed  only  in  those  tilings  which  mark  the  differ- 
•ncc  between  the  mature  interpreter  and  the  well- 
r-quipped  violinist.  In  the  semiquaver  passages  of 
the  first  movement,  for  example,  ho  frequently  over- 
accented  the  first  of  each  group,  allowing  the  other 
tliree  or  four  or  five  notes,  as  the  case  might  be,  to 
pass  in  comparative  unimportance.  Another  subtle 
point  of  rhythm  which  bafHes  many  inexperienced 
players  is  found  in  the  principal  theme,  of  the  Ednale. 
The  three  semiquavers  at  the  ends  of  the  bars  (the 
last  two  slurred)  received  considerably  less  than  their 
value,  .and  when  the  orchestra  t.ook  up  the  theme 
the  wood-wind  players  showed  him  how  it  ought  to 
jbe  done.  The  slow  movement  showed  Mr.  Melsa’s 
musical  capabilities  in  the  best  light,  for  here  we  had 
j truth  of  phr.a«e  and  of  tone  throughout.  Miss  Sophie  1 
jltarrand  sang  the  Mad  Srene  from  Thomas’s  U amici  \ 

I with  some  skill,  hut  the  attempt  to  make  up  for  an 
inexpressive  quality  of  voire  by  a strong  vibrato  had  ' 
the  usual  unpleasant  result.  At  the  beginning  the 
oreliestra  played  Mendelssohn’s  Uh;i  Hlai  Overture 
instea/1  of  “ Eingal’s  (lave  ” which  was  announced 
on  thi-  programme. 

S^'Ml’EOXY  OIUTIKSTRA, 

q-l.c  vvmphonv  concert  at  (.Jucen’s  Hall  last,  ni  iht 
conductcl  hv  Mr.  Hamilton  Harly,  who  gave 
prrformnnccs  of  three  a.  knnvlcdged  masler- 
»,e  ILich’s  Overt  lire  in  II.  Straiisss  Hon  Juan, 
mil  Beethoven’s  .Seventh  Symphony,  besides  intro- 
.lueinv  lu  to  a new  work  of  his  own  eomposilum. 

‘ was  a set  of  Variations  for  violin  and  oreheslra 
noon  11  well-known  Irish  folk-time.  Ihe  solo  part  ol 
hieh  w.is  playcsl  by  Mr.  I’aul  Roehanski.  Iq 


'addition  Ihc  programme  contained  Air.  Jiffnlague 
Phillips’s  concert  overture  ” Boadicea,”  conducted  by 
the  composer.  '""T  ^ vC  1 1 I " ^ 

There  is  a candour  S^it  fir.  ifamilton  Haity’s 
music  which  eai-ns  good  will.  The  ideas  on  which 
it  is  based  are  all  exceedingly  simple,  hut  they  are 
|genuinc  ideas,  and  they  are  not  generall.y  made  (o 
'carry  more  weight  of  orchestral  or  solo  'decoration' 
Allan  they  can  bear  while  keeping  their  simplicily 
riie  tune  itself  is  merely  used  to  give  a certain  con- 
tinuity of  line  to  the  whole  by  .suggesting  the  melodie.s 
on  whicli  the  numbers  arc  built.  After  a short 
introduction  there  is  a jig  followed  hv  a reel,  each 
clearly  cut  in  its  rhythmic  shape,  aud  'then  he  leaves 
dance  measui-c-s  until  the  Finale.  Niunbcr  .A  Is  a 
charming  and  romantic  version  of  the  tune.  No.  4 ' 
a very  eft’ective  moh  perpetiio  for  the  solo  instrument, 
tliough  it  is  rather  more  sophisticated  in  .styde,  and 
therefore  seems  not  quite  in  keeping  with  what 
has  gone  before  it.  A Curious  fugal  movement  for 
orchestra  alone,  which  begins  scriouslv  and  ends 
\vdth  a laugh,  leads  to  Iwo  further  romantic  variations,  ' 
of  whicli  the  .second  ls  the  most  beautiful,  and  then 
comes  the  lively  dancing  Finale.  Air.  H.artv  shows  ■ 
considerable  skdl  m developing  his  mat,eriai  on  t he  ' 
Jmes  of  the  modal  melody,  but  in  a cadenza  for  the  ' 
[solo  violin  he  drops  the  idiom  altogether  and  has  I 
written  passages  which  give  the  same  patch-  ' 
work  effect  that  one  gets  from  such  a work  1 
,,  |as  Brach  s Scottish  Fant-asia,  whei’e  ready-made 
violinist  s passages  are  tacked  on  to  folk  melody.  That 

^ |eadenza  is  therefore  the  weakest  moment  in  the  work 
:;■  s ’ Boadicea  ” is  sophisticated  from 

first  to  ast,  exceedingly  fluent,  and  cleverly  .scored 
f \\e  need  not.  ask  why  it  is  called  '•  Boadicea  ” ; no 
\i  doubt  the  title  seemed  an  attractive  one  for  .an 
overture  full  of  niililary  pageantry  relieved  by  senti- 
i episodes.  Afr.  Pliillip.s  seems  to  have  thought 

how  Ichaikovsky  would  luive  done  it,  ;i,nd  he  has 
reproduced  a good  deal  of  his  orchestral  manner. 

of  contidence  as  a.  conductor,  and  was 
iWcll  able  to  make  the  most  of  his  work 

Air.  H,arly  on  the  other  hand,  still  seems  to  have 
fi  certain  difudence  in  conducting  both  hts  own 
Jiiusic  and  that  of  the  great  masters.  But  in  the 
■latter  this  is  almost  an  unavoidable  state  of  things 
when  a man  underlakes  a,  single  concert  with  an 
oi'cheslra  With  which  he  is  not  constantly  in  touch 
, His  knowledge  of  the  music  is  so  sound,  and  he  showed 
such  care  for  refinement  of  detail,  both  in  Don 
Juan  and  (he  symphony,  (liat  with  more  oppor- 
tunity hi.s  performaiKxvs  should  he  oxceedine|y 
interesting.  '-“o'j' 


I LONDON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA.  , | ^ ^ 

MR.  HAMILTON  HARTY  IN  THE 
CONDUCTOR’S  CHAIR. 


I hr  concert  given  by  tlie  London  .Svm- 
j.Lonv  Oreheslra  at  the  (Jueen’s  Hall  last 
iiigiit  had  ,.soni'.'  intere.siing  feature.s.  In  the 
I (ir,-.t  place  the  conductor  was  Mr.  Hamilton 
I Harly,  hilherio  chiefly  known  as  a composer 
j and  accompanist.  lie  lias,  of  course,  con- 
. ducted  before,  hut  has  not  had  so  good  an 
I opportunity  of  displaying  his  powers  as  wa.s 
fori  beaming  on  this  occasion,  for  he  had  not 
only  to  conduct  a new  work  of  his  own  com- 
position, hut  also  Beethoven’s  seventh  sym- 
plioii)-  and  Strauss ’iT  “ Don  Juan,”  both 
these  works  forming  a prcity  severe  test. 
•^'L.  Jl^vrtv  did  very  well  indeed.  One  liked 
the  spirit  of  his  readings,  they  suggested 
imagination  and  real  in.siglu.  Naturally, 
great  e.xperienco  is  required  to  achieve 
strength  and  conviction  of  climax,  hut  if 
there  was  some  falling  off  here,  Mr.  Harty 
showed  quite  enoug'a  feeling  for  the  vital 
rhythm  to  mak.;  one  believe"  that  he  iias  it 
in  him  to  he  a really  good  conductor  in 
time. 

* « 

* 

Ihe  new  work  w.'ts  called  ” \ arituions  on 
;ui  ^Irisli  'I'heme,”  for  solo  ' wolin"  ?Tml  i 
orchestra,  hut  the  compo.ser  acknowledges  i 
tile  f;ict  liiat  the  v.'iriatioiis  tire  not  at  all 
close.  Indeed,  the  work  is  r.'ilfttr  a set  of 
mewements  of  diver-e  chttracte,"  more 
coloured  hv  the  theme  tiian  ortliodo.v 
variani.s.  iii  a sense  this  is  somewlmt  of  a 
mistake;  one  iirefers  either  greater  striei- 
ne.ss  in  mm-i,"  wliieii  sols  out  to  l>e  in  a 
well-d  'lined  form,  or  el.so  complete  freedom. 
Otherwise,  tdlhough  tiie  theme  fias  no  very 
[spceitil  ehtirm  heyomi  its  decided  naliona'i 
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warm  lone.  Bofi  he  and  the  composer  wore  [ 
heartih'  tippl.audod  til  the  end  of  the  per- | 
formtince. 

* '»  I 

* 

.\nothor  native  work  wa.s  in  the  pro-  ■ 
igrammo  : ,\li-.  .Monttigno  I’hillips  eonductingj 
his  ” Bot'.dieo.'i  ” ovorturo.  Tliis  is  .i  com- 
position timlhl'ous  in  srope,  hut  prelcnt ions 
An  result  owing  to  iJie  hriliitmfe  of  the  writ- 
jing  liaving  bea  n expi-nded  upon  material  of 
I poor  qutililx.  One  olher  work  eoi.VIelod 
'tile  sehonie,  Bawl’s  to-e,'illed  Overture  in 
I (fne  Was  gl.id  fi.r  onee  |o  h«  ,'ir 


ftimiliar  “.Mr”  plaveil  as' it  wa.s  originally 
wrilt-'ii.  'I’iio  wiiole  work  is  a dolightrul 
i example  of  Bach's  f'ew  purely  orchestral- 
composiiir  ns,  with  .all  the  character  of  some 
of  tile  hoUer-known  Brandenhurg  concorto.s. 

X.  C.  G. 

mb.  baefocb  g.vrihner’.s  coxcEirr. 

The  experience  of  last  year' was  Kiiffieicnt  to  make 
!Wu.sician.s  look  forwtu-il  to  Air.  BalfoiiL'  Gardiner's 
[secoml  series  of  choral  and  orchestral  eoneeris  as 
.one  of  the  most  important  uiusicai  events  of  1013: 
aud  the  first  of  tiie  foiu-,  given  at  (Queen’s  Hall  last 
iiiglil,  was  one  of  those  thorou.ghly  delightful  pro- 
grammes -wliich  make  one  feel  that  tlie  proVilem  of 
■irtislic  eoneert -giving  is  not  iiojMdess  or  even  diffieult 
if  only  it  is  apiiroadied  with  imaginative  in-sight. 
..I'or  tills  concert  was  not,  like  so  many  worthy  enter- 
prise.s,  a iieterogeneous  collection  of  things  which 
people  ought-  to  know  better  tliaii  they  do.  It  had 
a form  and  character  of  it.s  own.  iiLstrumental  and 
|chor,al  worlcs,  new  and  old,  were  placed  side  by  side, 
iiaving  a.  certain  relevance  to  eacli  otlier,  while  pro- 
viding strongly  defined  contrasts  of  style.  Gibbons’s 
" Ho.sanna  to  the  Son  of  David  ” came  as  the  ideal 
complement'  to  the  strenuous  climax  of  Sir  Hubert 
[Parry  s symphony,  and  Dr.  A'aughan  Williams’s 
■I'antasia  for  Strings  on  a theme  liy  Tallis,  which, 
when  it.  was  first  heard  at  Glouce-ster  three  yeais 
ago,  seemed  untransplantahle  from  the  Cathedral 
,1-0  the  concert-room,  took  its  place  with  perfect 
llilness  after  (ho  Kith  century  clioral  music  sung  by 
.the  Oriana  Aladrigal  .Society.  . (“IL"'  f 

The  concert  was  begun  by  Sir  tiuhert  X'arrv  c<fn- 
jducting  the  second  performance  of  Ids  Symptionv  in 
B minor,  produced  at  the  last  of  the  Royal  Phil- 
iharmonic  Socict.v's  concerts  before  Christmas.  The 
Work,  which  made  a very  strong  impression  at  a lir.st. 
hearing,  made  a still  more  beautiful  one  when  heard 
ft  second  time.  One  is  inclined  to  wonder  whether 
(I’-arry  h.as  ever  written  anything  for  iustruments 
which  is  so  directly  moving  as  the  slow  movement, 
and  certainly  (he  whole  from  first  to  last  is  stamped 
[with  his  own  individuality.  It  was  all  the  more 
hn.joy-abIe  for  the  fact  that  the  detailed  programme 
issued  at  the  first  performance  was  replaced  by  a 
summary  of  the  leading  ideas  wliich  the  composer 
connects  with  the  music,  so  that  there  was  less  tempt.a- 
tion  to  make  a mental  analysis  in  folio-wing  it  and  one 
realized  how  fully  the  music  is  its  own  justification. 
The  choral  work-s  following  contained,  besides  Gib- 
bons’s" Hosanna,”  Wilbye’s  extraordinarily  reflective 
m.adrigal,"  Happy,  O happy  he,”  the  words  and  whole 
feeling  of  which  are  a counterpart  to  Gibbons’s  “ AMiat 
I is  oiu-  life,”  and  two  Psalms,  Bji-d’s  “ Come,  let  us 
rejoice  "and  Whyte’s"  Opi-aiscGod.”  In  these  .and  in 
the  modern  part-songs  later  conducted  by  Air.  Kennedy 
Scott  the  varied  resources  of  the  small  choir  wore  heard 
to  great  .advantage.  There  is  still  a tendency  to  make 
the  rhythm  of  the  old  music  too  rigid,  but  this  was  the 
only  noticeable  fault.  There  was  admirable  vigour 
in  (he  Psalms  and  most  delicate  expression  in  the 
madrigal. 

The  string.s  of  (ho  New  .Symphony  Orchestra  had 
an  excellent  body  of  (one  in  Dr.  Vaughan  AVilliams’s 
Fantasia,  and  (he  plaj-ing  iva.s  only  marred  by 
'occasional  uncertainty  .about  accidentals.  Instru- 
mental niUbic  based  on  the  Church  Diodes  is 
[sufficiently  unfamiliar  to  players  and  to  audiences  to 
tmako  it  difficult  to  grtasp,  hut  once  the  idiom  is 
absorbed  the  beauty  of  the  work  is  entrancing. 
lExcept  for  a short  part-song  by  Air.  Percy  Grainger, 
the  only  new  work  in  the  programme  was  Air.  J.  B. 
Pale’s  setting  for  choir  and  small  orchestra  of  ChnsTma 
[Rossetti’s  Christmas  hymn  “ Before  the  palin?  of  the 
s.tajs,”  -which  the  compo.ser  conduct .’cTT  it-  was  the 
l^sT  satisfactory  part  of  the  concert,  for  tlie  desire 
to  illustrate  both  with  voices  and  instruments  has 
led  (he  compo.ser  to  elaborate  where  the  word.s  im- 
peratively demand  simplicity.  Two  of  Dowland's 
^yres,  which  came  next.mighi  have  been  placed  there 
|fo  give  him  .a  lo.sson.  Air.  Grainger’s  part-song  " The 
Inuit.”  words  from  KipUng’s  Second  Jungle  Book, 
had  to  ho  repeated,  aud  "Two  Eastern  Pictures” 
tor  women's  voices  and  harp,  by  Air.  A'on  Holst, 
kvere  .also  popular.  Dr.  Charles  Wood’s  part-song 
I*  Ha.yniaker.s,  Rakers,”  led  well  to  the  final  orche.str.al 
Piece,  Air.  Percy  Grainger’s  charming  p.assac.aglia 
pn  the  folk-time  “Green  Bushei;,”  which  w;is  first 
heard  at  a Symphony  Concert,  in  the  .autumn. 

MR.  BALFOUR  GAHDINiR’S 
CONCERT. 

.Somehow  the  concert  by  .Mr.  Balfour 

Gardiner  last  nifrht  at  the  (Juec.i’s  Ihill  (the 
fir.st  ot  a new  series)  did  not  turn  out  quite 
so  successful  ;is  had  been  anticip:ited.  P.'irll}-, 
perhaps,  on  account  of  the  arranpfement  of 
;th.e  pro^nimme.  It  wa.s  certainly  rather  a 
lhinj.1  of  shreds  and  ptitche.s — it  is  possible 
'that  had  .Sir  Hubert  Parry’s  symphony  come 
at  the  end  instead  of  the  beyfinninr'  the  im- 
pression mi^-lit  have  been  a lifile  more  satis- 
factor\-.  .As  it  w.-is,  one  had  the  .solitl  fare  to 
istarl  with  ;imi  .'ifterwards  a series  of  slitiri 
iwork>,  whicli,  moreover,  as  it  proved,  were 
deridetlly  uneven  in  qua(it\'. 

: The  .'ictual  novelties  were  t\\-o  in  number, 

,'t  , setting  of  Kipliiiq’s  “ Inuit  ” for  unaeconi- 
p.-mied  chorus  by  .Mr.  Percy  Grainger  and  a 
(’hristfims  Hymn  to  word.s  of  Chris. inti 
; Rossetti  f<ir  voices  and  .small  ordiestr.i  bv 
Air.  B.  J.  D.'ilo.  Ihe  lirst  of  ihe.se  does  not 
ji-epresenl  the  composer  in  his  happiest  vein, 

,-is  the  music  is  little  more  th;m  the  ordinari' 
type  of  part-song;,  relieved  liv  some  u.uisua'l 
harmonies.  The  .second  is  .a'.settinir  „f 
extremely  simple  word.s.  at  undue  iem'lli  with 
jo-reat  pl;iy  of  orchestral  colour.  The  coin- 
'im.ser  did  not  convinceone  tliailhe  poem  c-i 
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: ! nliroiit,  wliilc  thc‘  nui.sic  itsel! 

A ' ;.i‘  " n :'lt\  Was  Mr.  R.  Wuig’hnn  W'il- 
li  tills''  '•  I'an'-asia  t a a lli'Miif  i f 1 'nomas 
T'lllls  " ft'.’  strin:;.'.  Dc'citledly  an  inlt  ' (’si- 
iiv.;  \\  :ik  tills,  full  tv'  iTinarkahly  sucrt'ssful 
harnuinit’  and  < -chi  stral  effects,  yjre:::  use 
l.s'in^  iiiacle  <'f  the  device  of  contrast  of  tone 
betwc  n tlic  in.iin  ; rcht  stra,  a snialle'r  t^roup, 
and  ;i  solo  quartet.  There  i.s  much  real 
lietui'.-.  anti  imagination  in  the  mu.sic,  yet  ;ts 
a whoh  th-  work  fails  .'dniewhat,  chiefly  be- 
I cause  of  its  iiroli.xity  and  the  fact  that  there 
i.s  Ilf.  ;i  suthcientiy  strong  su^pestion  of  a 
loq-ical  -r  an  emotional  desioti  ;it  the  back. 
O.io  fancii.s  th'Sit  it  would  Ihku'  cuiiintj; ; cer- 
tain!\  the  feelinqf  of  repetition  would  be  re- 
irav.  1,  and,  as  far  a.s  one  could  tell,  there 
would  be  n > sacrilice  of  structure. 

•Sir  Hubert  P.arry’s  sy  injihony  in  R minor 
was  first  heard  at  a Philharmonic  concert ' 
hist  December.  It  is  a work  of  hit^hest 
aim  and  (xcasionally  fine  achievement, 
rhrouoluiut,  the  hearer  feels  the  h;md  of  a' 
master  in  respect  of  desip:n  and  workman-, 
ship,  while  the  moods  are  marked  by  di*rnity, 
if  the  note  of  in!;piraticn  does  net  always 
appear  to  have  been  struck.  The  composer 
conducted,  and  tjot  a splendid  reception  from, 
the  lartre  audience,  as  also  did  Mr.  X'autrbair 
Wir.iams.  'Hie  orchestra  was  the  New 
Synyphon}'.  and  chorus  the  Oriana  Madrigal 
Society,  t'onductesi  by  XIr.  O.  Rennedy 
Scott.  The  sincfers  were  further  heard  in 
madrigals  and  pari-.songs,  nctablv  a very  fine 
setting  of  the  119th  Psalm  bv  R.  Whyte  and 
two  beautiful  .\yres  of  Dowland.  The  sing- 
iim  was  marked  bv  its  taste  and  express'ive- 
7_  y ^ ^ X.  C.  G 


for  violonrollo  ami  piaucs  and  Ctiauson's  beaut iful 
"Concert”  for  piano,  violin,  and  string  quartet, 
which  has  not  often  been  lioard  over  here.  Miiethcr 
tlio  string  quartet  is  pitted  against  (lie  two  solo 
instruments  as  a quartet  or  whether  it  is  used  to 
. accompany  tliem  in  a kind  of  general  orchestral 
I ensemble,  the  result  is  strikingly  rich  and  sonorous, 
i Cliausoi;  .seems  in  fact  to  have,  discovered  new  possi- 
bilities of  tonal  effects  in  liis  combination  of  instru- 
ments, .and  even  if  in  many  places  his  themes  show 
the  influence  of  his  teacher,  Cdsar  Tranck,  the  writing 
I as  a.  v.Jiolc  is  strong  and  individual,  and  rises  in  the 
Sicilicnne,  flie  slow  movement,  and  the  Finale  to 
heighl.s  which  liavo  seldom  been  touched  by  his 
contemporaries  or  the  more  modern  sciiool  of  French 
ehambci'  music.  It  was  admirably  played  by  the 
strings  last  night,  but  the  pianbt  bad  not  sunieient 
power  or  liviUiaiiey,  and  her  touch  was  often  too  liaid. 
and  inelastic. 
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It  is  soma  years  now  since  Emeet  Cl^asMn’a 
" Ccncert  pour  puno,  violon  at  quatuor  d archet 
was  first  heard  in  London,  and  it  was  good  to  make 
acquaintance  with  it  again  on  Friday  evening  This 
remarkable  work  was  one  of  the  principaJ  f^tnrffl 
of  an  tuteiesting  programme  designed  by  the  Societe 
des  Concerts  Francaia  for  their  twentieth  meetmg. 
held  in  the  Bechstein  Rail  on  Friday  evening.  It 
was  played  on  this  occasion  by  the  Qua-tuor  Pajiacn. 
with  that  delightful  artist.  Madame  Femllard,  as 
pianist  and  Mr.  Mangeot  as  extra  viohmst  It  is 
Wly  a work  one  wants  to  hear  many  times  before 
appreciating  at  its  full  value.  Chausson  as  most  of 
US  loiow,  was  a pupil  of  Cesax  Frajick.  He  died  very 
youn"  greatly  lamented  by  those  who  had  known 
him  ?D  Paris  as  a student,  and  still  more,  perhaps, 
by  those  who  knew  the  value  of  tho  creative  work 
he  was  doing  shortly  before  his  death.  The  splendour 
of  Chaus-son's  imagination  is  shown  at  once  UJ  t“® 
first  movement— labelled  simply  •‘Decide.”  (Tlifl 


Mr-  Kcimcdv-Frtvscr,  wlio  is  already  known  fiy  tho  way,  was  numbered  his  21^,  and  was 

i-or  hei-  vohmie  of  Hebridean  folk-songs,  gave  a recital  written  in  1S90-91.)  There  is  more  than  a sug 
’ the  .Kolian  Hall  at  which  she  introduced  gp^tion  of  Beethoven’s  massiveness  in  this  move- 

■omtly  of  his  tremendous  strength,  of  his  tenderness, 


.so  at  la,<fTTie  curtain  talks  as  be  lies  dreamiii:'  ' 
beside  bis  ladv’s  scarf. 

.\  prettv  vi'ion  ! — but  bow  curiously 

imagined  I T he  scenery  i.s  unadulicrate  l 
Bakst— chaotic  colcitr  wavering  and  sw  bd- 
ing : tho  dancers  are  figures  frcin  Greek 
vases,  copied  faithfully  and  without  in. agina- 
tion ; the  music  is  delicately  and  fragilcly 
, modern. 

i Those  same  Greek  figures,  you  must  have 
I observed,  do  not  renre.-'em  the  dance;  they 
! are  the  shorthand  niues  of  i;  in  a highly  con- 
lentional  scrip;,  a convention,  moreover,  of 
pictorial  and  not  cl  drama'tic  art.  Isadora. 
Duncan,  when  she  went  back  to  the  Greeks 
for  her  language  of  gesture,  bad  two  tasks  ; 
to  translate  the  convention  into  a dramat'c 
one,  and  to  fill  in  the  gaps  be,tween_  to’o 
shorthand  sign  and  the  next — if  you  will,  to 
vocalise.  Here,  at  Covent  Garden,  neitlK-r 
task  is  attempred.  .\nd  so,  though  the 
gestures  are  nearly  always  surprisingly  true 
to  their  original,  they  are  often  comic,  often 
meaningless,  and  they  have  newer  any  con- 
tinued rhvthiii. 

Nijinskv  \v;is  rather  a disturbing  < k‘nient. 
He  is  too  great  tin  artist  to  go  as  wrong  as 
he  w.as  meant  to  go,  and  the  gestures  of  Its 
faun  were  too  natural  and  eloquent  in  their 
restraint  for  the  scheme  of  the  piece,  though, 
indeed,  he  realised  far  more  than  the  i ihois 
tho  daintv  spirit  of  Debussy.  Hi.s  painuti 
tights,  bv  the  way,  looked  like  painted  tights 
that  were  meant  to  represent  the  armour  of  a 
barbarous  .soldier. 

The  audience  was  more  th.an  enthusiastic, 
and  the  piece  was  given  a second  time. 

W.  R.  r. 

LONDON  SYMPHOInT 

1/^' ' 0.RCBESTIU-  / f ' 

DPv.  SOTtJERVELL'S  NEW  WORKS. 


f fri'.sli  .songs^-hit^  slm  ha.s^  i^'omtly ' q{  his 

publishctk  / ->  , of  his  ironi 

1 been  provrded  I>y  XIrs.  firaser  wit.a  ,^fijj(fednp.sa. 


ironic  humour;  it  suffers  only  from  long-. 
The  Sicihenne— the  second  movement—  , 


last  night  in 
a n inbiT  of 
collected  and 

ifc  simple  and  usually  inchned  to  be  tadvial,  and  a curious  in- 
appropriate, though  they  do  not  show  very  much  ^ ,^^rk  of  such  profound  seriousness, 

imagination,  partly,  perhaps,  because  (hey  do  nok  ,noveineot,  “Grave  , ,,  , 

aim  at  providing  more  than  a background  for  <h'>  Anistic  and  heavy,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
melodics.  The  .'ongs  Uieirioelves  varied  very  much  subject  of  six  slow,  chromatic  notes  doscend- 

- '■  played  on  the  piano  with  both 

— - — pedals  down.  In  t. 

while  othei-s  had  a lino  brcadtli  evidence  in  the  long  duet  betwoon  tho  two 

principal  instruments,  but  the  manner  is  decidedly : 


is  fearfully  pessi- 

th'i 
muc 

in  interest.  Some  were  i|Uite  dull  m ihemselvcs,  ascending,  , . 

some  were  made  monotonous  owing  to  the  inclus  on  pj.unck  is  very 

of  loo  inanv  ver-es.  while  othei-s  had  a lino  breadth  - ...  v...  cu 

and  swing,  combined  often  with  unconscious  patho.' 

Wl'.ich  gavr  them  a cliaracter  of  their  own.  They  weiv^  tbe  hi; 

divided  into  three  gronp.s.  The  first  was  made  up  m 

nd.s  and  terrors  of  tliel  menrs. 


her  about , 
Cuchulainn  cyclel 


songs  which  dealt  with  the  so., 
sea  and  auiong't  these  ” The  Sea  Tangle.”  a version 
of  the  famous  ” Fmnorle  ” story,  and  a ” Skye 
Fishers’  Song  ” were  (v.o  of  the  nio.st  effective. 
Tlie  lieroic  kiys  nhich  formed  the  second  group  in- 
cluded .a  line  song  about  O.ssian,  and  auo 
llic  d.aughler  of  Maevc  from  the 
whicli  Ladv  Cuvgory.  among  others,  lias  helped  to 
make  familiar.  The  third  section  was  of  " '’’el' 

'riare  sung  bv  tlie  natives  while  (hey 

m one  wav  or  another,  millxing.  churnmg  butter, 
'^.•'reaping,  or  ” waulking  ” tho  wool.  Mrs.  Ivemiedy- 
k^  'Fiaser,  Miss  .Margaret  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  icrcy. 

t .JIcming  were  the  singci-.s,  and  v.ariety  was  given  to 
tlie  progromme  liv  Mrs.  Toliias  Matthay,  "ho  recued. 
FiomT  Maclpo.i’s  ’ ” Maid  of  the  Dreams,  during 
Sr  .Avliicli  some  of  the  tunes  from  tlie  llebrides  were 
' V.  Iil.ayed  on  tlie  violin  and  pianoforte  by  .Muss  Minified 
'4-’  Smith  and  Miss  FatnCu  Kcuucdy-Frascrc 


‘ 1 SOCIETE  DE.S  COXCEICI'S  FR.XXCAIS.' 

1'hc  concert  given  by  fliis  society  last  night  in  the 
Beehstein  Hall  wa.s  divided  into  two  parts,  willi 
old  French  music  in  the  lirst  part  and  modern  French 
n tho  second.  The  Parisian  Oiiarfot,  Mine.  Fcuillaiii 
and  Xi.  Xlangeot  were  rcspon-sible  for  the  instrumental 
part  of  the  programme,  ami'll-.  Tlieodoro  Byard 
was  tlic  singer o - I ^ ^4^7 

XI.  Xlacon  opeiW-ilwIiW  onc'-rrl.y  playing  an  .\ndante 
.j  .and  a Minuet  by  tlie  1 Sth-ceiilury  com])Oser  Xiilandrc 
for  the  viola  d’amor,  which  showed  up  the  rich  quali- 
(ie.s  of  Ids  instrument  ; and  he  w.as  followed  by  XI. 
XVillaume,  who  jilayed  the  sonata  by  Ix'clair 
I width  ends  "ith  the  well-known  Tambourin. 
Another  Tambourin,  equally  vigorous  but  less  in- 
|sistent.  wa.s  heard  later  as  a movement  of  a Ti-io  for 
clavecin,  violin,  and  violoncello  (with  tlie  clavecin 
part  played  on  the  pianoforte),  by  Bamcau.  Tho  move- 
ment which  followed,  called  " f.’indiscreto,”  was  one 
,of  the  most  attractive,  the  “indiscrete”  apjicai-ing 
to  belong  to  the  same  world  as  Susanna  and  Chcnibino 
when  they  are  tip-toeing  across  I he  room  to  .avoid 
being  surjiri.sed  by’  the  Count;  “Da  lindde  ” and 
-j  “ I.’aga<;ante  ” arc  .also  charndng  movements  in  a 
.small  way,  and  the  lii-st  li.a.s  a very’  noble  section  in 
(lie  middle  width  recalls  the  mood  of  Dido’s  Duuieiit 
in  Purceirs  opera. 

Itameau  was  also  rcpr'enlNl  iiy  an  .air  from 
7/ ippolyle  cl  A ride,  which  was  followed  by  the  arrange- 
ments of  old  songs  by  Dr.  X'aughan  XViUiams,  one  of 
them  being  “ L’amour  de  moy,”  which  is  belter  known 
in  a vei-sion  by  Tiersot.  The  modern  songs  consisted 
of  Dui>arc  s “ Kxlasc,”  examples  of  Guy  Bopailz, 
the  second  of  wldcb,  “ Dever  d’aube,”  was  repe.atcd, 
and  Castillon  3 vigorous  “ .Seincur, ” wldcli  was  also 
encored.  The  singer  gave  all  of  tlicm  with 
I fine  conviction  and  in  a way  that  brought 
jout  their  character;  his  diction,  too,  w.as  admirably 
c lc.ar  and  his  tone  on  tho  lower  notes  was  attractive, 
I though  it  w.as  sometimes  too  much  forced  on  the  upper. 
The  modern  instrumental  works  consisted  of 
Florent.ScluniU’s  nudist Lngulshcd  “ Chant  El^giaque  ’ 


climax  of  all  tho  instru-l 
which  occurs  a little  later  in  tho  same  move-  i 
ment  and  in  the  last  noble  pororation.  It  w,as . 
divinely  played  by  all  concerned,  and  f only  the  first 
movement  could  be  cut  a little  by  some  sympathetic 
artist  there  is  no  doubt  the  ” Conce.rt  " would  I>e 
played  frequently  by  our  own  more  .adventurous 
chamber  musicians,  for  there  is  music  in  it  of  very 

s neipi-ii  n>  rare  quality.  • ■ u xf  in-.a-.. 

songs  which  In  addition  to  some  old  string  by 

ii-o  working  Leclair,  and  Rameau,  played  by 

Mr  Macon,  and  Mr.  Willaiimo,  Mr.  Theodore  Byard 
sang  a group  of  fiftoentb-century  songs  (several 
arranged  by  Vaughan  Mblliams)  and  four  in  the 
modtm  manner  composed  by  Guy  Ronartz,  Hcnn 
Dup.irc,  nnd  .Mexis  do  Castillon.  Of  the  songsr- 
wbieh  were  all.  in  their  way.  very  beautiful— Rop.ari.z  s 
"Tout  Ifc  lone  dc  la  Niiit  ” was  the  most  stnking. 
liein"  an  excellent  example  of  the  now  f-ishionahle. 
reversion  to  tlie  antique  in  style.  Puvis  de  Chavanne.s 
never  punted  anything  more  vindly  pre-Raphaehte 
th.an  this.  The  accompaniments  to  all  the  songs 
were  excellently  played  by  Mr  G.  O Connor  Morns. 


“L’APRES-MIDI  D’UNFAUNE" 

ftlrif ^ 

INTERESTING  EXPERIMENT  AT 
COVENT  GARDEN. 


This  i.s  a frajtinent — the.  choreographic  ex- 
pression of  Dehus.sy’s  jireiucle  to  .’Vlallarme’s 
poeni.  Bill  whether  or  not  the  Russians  in- 
tended the  piece  to  end  where  now  it  does, 
this  is  the  perfect  close,  wlien  the  faun  falls 
asleep  beside  his  stolen  .scarf  to  dream. 

But — may  we  be  so  harsh  as  to  say  it,  with 
the  frenzied  jilaudits  of  the  audience  still 
ringing  in  our  ears? — this  wa.s  the  only  point 
of  perfection  in  tlie  tableau. 

T'nere  is  scarcely  a tale  to  tell.  .\  faun  lies 
on  a roclv.  piping.  To  him  appear  seven 
nymph.s — six  attendants  and  a greater  one, 
dancing  flatwise  in  angular  Greek  attitudes. 
The  leader  begins  to  disrobe,  the  fall  of  each 
jdrape  accompanied  by  angular  gestures  of 
the  seven.  'The  enraptured  faun  climbs  from 
his  rock  and  approaches.  .\  nymph  secs  him 
and  flies  ; the  others,  warned  by  her  flight, 
look  up,  scatter,  and  vanish.  I'he  leader, 
gathering  up  her  drapes,  would  fly  too.  but 
the  faun  implores  her  to  stay.  For  a moment 
she  does,  and  so  they  pose  with  locked  arm.', 
she  kneeling,  he  bending  over  her.  Then  she 
follows  her  heckoiiing  nymphs,  and  leaves 
him  alone  with  a forgotten  scarf— forgotten 
as  nvmphs  forget  love  tokens.  .She  returns 
i for  it.  hut  he  will  have  it — may  he  not  ? .\nd 


” A iporld  whereoa  to  triumph  and  ’oe  free.  ’ Siiil 
rune  the  motto  Dr.  Arthur  Scmerrell  b^is_mrcr.bc-d 
over  the  first  movemeni  of  his  “'ibrlassa 
Syiaphopy,  produced  under  the  direction  of  i roiofi-ot 
Arthur  Nikisch  in  the  Queen’s  Hall  last  mgbt.  Thci 
Symphony  has  no  ” program raa  ” in  the  fashionable 
meaning  of  that  word,  but  each  movement  ia  ' 
fixed  by  a motto:  the  first,  as  quoted;  the  BeMnd— i 
a Dirge — *”  Killed  in  action  25  March,  1912  ; the: 
third— a kind  of  intermezzo,  Andant^”  Magic 
ments  looking  on  the  foam  ...  in  iaer>  lands  , 
and  tile  hart— Allegro— with  the  old  verse: 

0 ' Pve  sewn  e.iiips  upoD  Uie  8.;a« 

The  eighth  brought  me  '-O  laiul. 

'SriA;  £ocr-anJ-tv.eaty  bold  cuir.ncrs. 

And  iiiuAo  ou  every  banrt- 

'ihs  pc/etio  basis  of  tho  Symp-h-iny  is  (it  will  w., 
observed;  easeniiiiLly  romantic,  and  in  order  to  a?pr.>, 
mate  the  composer 'a  ctyle,  and  his  altitude  towar^; 
faiS  own  subject,  one  must  carry  oneself  back  lO  u-o| 
palmy  days  of  the  Victorian  period,  to— and  this  is- 
an  unportant  point — a generation  that  knew  not 
their  Wagner. 

Througiiout  the  work  one  is  conscions  of  a =ome- 
thing  digt,ir..’-.rly  Tennysonian  in  the  subject- tmttter 
and  m its  treatment — ^the  same  oarcfuily-poUahed 
phra.se3,  the  well-measured  sequences,  the  aloofness, 
from  anytb’iag  that  is  meretricious  or  vulg-ar,  and,  a«i 
times,  the  same  almost  unbelicv.vblc  naivete  of  ex- 
pression. G ide,  “I’m  to  be  Queen  of  the  May, 

mother.”)  There  is  a tune  ’In  the  last  movement,  a 
subsidiary  one,  which  probably  oidy  Arthur  Somer- 
velJ  could  have  written  in  this  year  of  grace.  It 
is  simply  and  bcautilullj  treated,  but  its  almost 
ohildiah  eimpheity  waa  one  of  many  surprises 
in  this  most  interesting  work.  Not  tho  least  sur- 
pny ng  (sjid  significant;  feature  in  its  composition 
is  that  Dr.  iSomervell  has  apparently  been  content 
with  the  art  ol  orcheetralion  as  it  stood  when  eber 
died ; his  instrumenlation,  indeed,  is  hardly  so 
“ modern. " This  is  not,  of  course,  in  itself  a virtue, 
but  it  IS  justified  in  so  far  as  the  composer  has  cer- 
tainly expressed  himsell  lucidly,  and  with  all  the 
imaginative  power  and  eloquence  that  his  subject 
Remanded.  The  end,  truly,  h-as  justified  the  means ; 
find  those  mean.s  are  amazingly  economical.  Dr. 
Somervell  has  had  the  courage  to  be  himsell  in 
days  when  so  much  that  is  mere  cleverness  passes 
for  gehi-ua. 

AU  INDEPEITDENT  COMPOSBB. 

There  are,  as  already  pointed  ant.  four  movemcote. 
each  with  a " motto.”  The  pnnoipol  subjeci  til  the 
fini  movement  is  rtvCher  teckmg  m distinction,  and 
is  overshadowed  by  the  “ second  subject,  which  la 
very  boautiful  indeed,  and  in  its  ivcuminocB  ” malice 
tho  movemiini  (Ls  it  not,  incideotally,  a cuno'us 
thing  that  ’’  second  subjects  ” are  nearly  always  more 
beautiful  than  tho  ” crincipaJ  " ’7)  Most  people  will 
pffobahly  a^rrec  thivt  the  Dirge  is  the  best  uhmg  m 
the  whole  sj-mphony.  Tbe  mureh  tune  itself  is  com 
monpllsw*  enough,  but  the  trsatiuent.  the  whole  cff.-ct, 
the  atmosthere  of  tho  thing,  is  highly  suoc'csrfuL  . 
Hiire  again  it  is  the  ” second  subject  which  - 
“ makes  ” the  movement,  amd  it  is  in  the  devclop- 
racnit  of  this  that  Dr.  SomorveJI  reaches  the  highest 
emotional  point  in  the  work.  Tho  cor  anglius  is 
eniDloyod  here  most  e.ffortivoly  The  third  move 
ment,  a sort  of  intermezzo,  ia  q’aaiully  old -English 
ip  pkices,  and  i^Ucr  Nixitudi  a oxlraoi-diuunly  Avisa 
live  bcaii  U was  a Jahghtfui  thing  to  listc®  to.  All 
laie  Ramo,  one  feels  thnA  a brighter,  more  higlily 
colourcd  section  would  have  been  better  here. 

For  ailhoogh  there  is  a good  dcxil  of  energy 
ano  oiuph  vsiw  .Kud  apini  in  the  last  uioveiiieui  the 
work  waUj  nxiiuiva  hfting  up  by  means  of  -auae . 
cfforveecx’nl  sort  of  Scherzo.  On  tli  - whole,  then,  the 


I 


ymphony  ifeclf  it)  a.u  Mpttnenci  y ^rux.  tacn 

ays.  aud  its  ixxrformancc  last  niglii  musi  ^ ^for  their  p 

s an  o^ocHcnt  imudou-  or  “ 

iwIk-oc«-  lhai  IS  sorely  geittmg  ured  o i 

SE  hystenoal  outbuists  of  a jxiuugoT  ^ 

D ••■TboJiiasa  " chore  is  notbms  of  the 


^avo  his  nymplis  grace  as  well. 

i.re  the  poses  of  a prccespion  ou  an  urn  ; • 
tbpv  move  )u=t  as  one  would  etipcct  such  a pro- 
c,ssion  to  move  Lf  it  caane  to  Ufe,  through  a very 
post/itflpressioDist  scene  whuji  itas  exactly  the  nn- 
■■  hich  it  ought  to  posso.ss.  The  figure  ol  the 


D •••ThoJ;isst  " Chore  IS  nothing  of  the  strenuous  uto  to  i^soss  Uie  ngure  m tne 

eoatre  alvrays  boaouag  to-day;  there  >«  faun  alone-admirahly  mimed  by  its 

he.  f«ver«h  one  is  aooustomed  to  1,  repollant  ugliness,  and  to  have  given  ^ 

an^c^!  our  young  musical  phUosophers.  Ihere  i ^ ^ iicantious  cloaiture  who,  sing  mg  out  one  from 
omBiDa-sensc  without  pnggishne^  or  of  seven  nymphs,  is  fooled_  by  her  and  8 

hcre  is  romanoe  without  any  land  ^eft  gloating  over  the  scarf  whica  sne  Las  let  full, 

lxTV(»and  beyond  everything  else  is  the  . Lould  have  been  ahs>3lutcly  untrue, 

aatetl.  tiiat  Arthur  Somervell  boa  gone  his  own  way  I i;h1p  c.-ptip  ts  as  comnlete  a 


xinnot  ibe  and  that  the  symphony  is 


two-k  of  art  as  anything  that  has  been  devised  by 
■Eci  wondL-ful  Uussians.  and  tbuxt  it  was  fully  ap- 


•csiJIlxel  JiteuxJ  Jr  yLftk*  H.  f1  P.B8  luiLicii  ct  J , - 

<ored  in  the  present-day  sense  of  swrin„  Updated  bv  the  audience  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 

in-sky.  atrauss,  PauJ  Lmkas.  HoreiU  SchmiU  have  ^reCTat^o^^  enthusiasm  thnit  it  had  to 


luher'idii^ut  it  servos  its  purpceo.  And  can  any 
score  do  More? 

TUB NORMANDY  ” VABIATIONS. 

It  was  la  Normandy  at  dead  of  night  that 
Scmervell  bts*rd  the  splcn)iid  tune  that 
ihfc  theme  far  Jus  Symi'bomc  Variations  for 
and  Orchestra.  Its  name  ho  does  not  know,  n 
birthplace,  i^mme  vUlagers  were  commg  nome  ^ 
a fair,  belated  and  merry,  smgmg  ribald  o 

the  Fans  luustcvhalls,  when  suddenly, 
g-mcroJ  nodsc,  ma'  voice  rang 
land  bciuitiful-n-  man  s voice.  And  the 
jeoasod  their  singises  to  listen.  For  it  "ue  a i 
llune,  aud  a wondrous  tune,  more 
ito  the  tunes  ol  llntumy.  perhaps,  than 
actual  Francn  Wa  would  lx-  glad  to  hear  melod.v 
lourselvea  in  the  same  environment. 
tJiose  Variations  instead,  and  we  are  proud  imd  lad 
to  have  them.  Last  night  they  were  played  by  M 
Donald  Tovey  m bonUbu  for  the  first  time,  and  capi- 
tally played,  too.  Thus  weU- known  •“‘'•‘f * J 

have  lately  acquired  4,  vvaraer,  more  full  blood-a 

stylo  of  playmg.  and  m these  V ariaaoM.  which 
are  bnrmuiug  over  with  eim/ium.  'h<  lold. 
cla.s.sical  manner  which  has  hitherto  di^ingn.shod 
Mr  Tovey’s  public  perVormantiE  wouid  corumty 
have  l)oen  out  of  plncc.  I’his  work  is  anvmged  m 
Uie  usual  tour  groups  of!  the  symphonic  fom-m 
tins  oi«J  an  " Allesfre."  aj*  •'  Adagiio.  a bchorzo. 
and  0 ■■  F’male 


wivs  recciv'.yl  with  such  enthusiasm  limit  it  had  to , 
le  rooeated 

CO\T]NT  GABDEN  OPERA  HOUSE 
■? 

'>  “ SALOME.” 
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Salome 

Herod 

IleroJias  . . 

The  Prophet 
The  Page  of  Herodias 
Xaraboth 


By  Rictlvrd  STn.vrss. 

. . . . Aino  Acktk 


Fr.x>'z  Cost.v. 

FEIED-V  L.VXUEXDORFF 
Hermann  'VVEn, 
Muriel  Teiuiy 
John  BARDSutY 


Conductor — Thomas  Beech.vm. 


1 The  lietter  one  gets  to  know  Snlome  tlie  more  <on- 
.--cious  one  becorn.is  of  the  difficulty  with  wWch 
; Strauss  su-stained  the  exotic  and  sensuou-s  atmosphere 
of  the  drama  in  ids  mu-sic.  Long  before  the  final 
monologue,  in  wliich  the  exalted  masica!  hreling  is  in 
strange  contrast  to  the  prevalent  emotion  of  the 
words,  Strauss  lias  given  ms  many  passage.s  which  one 
fetds  to  be  far  loo  robu.st  for  the  . stage  setting.  The 
! orchestral  climax  after  the  seen.  tween  Salome  and 
■loclianaan  is  a rase  in  point.  e method  is  very 
Imnch  that  of  the  passage  which  follows  the  recog- 

au  o rmiaic.  , Inition  of  Orc-stes  by  Electra,  but  in  the  later  opera 

The  comnosor  has  not  aclsered  very  closely  to  the  justified  as  a spontaneous  outbui-st  of 

«.UV>  W t . . r«,rv  t.ilt  it. 


weakness,  for  the  tunes,  which  follow  each  other  very 
closely, have  so  much  fundamental  family  n*sembl.aii'  e 
to  each  otlior  that  when  Uiey  have  onco  been  stated 
little  more  remains  to  b(^  s.aid  about  them.  Tiny 
reappear  with  slight  variations  in  Uie  vvorking  on 
.socHons.  and  both  tliC  first  and  third  Allegro.!  eontam 
versions  of  tunes  alreaily  announced  in  the  slow 
inirodutlion  attaxhed  to  eaeh ; but  the  restatements 
and  tlv  variations  alike  seem  to  In'  only  repetitions 
' of  tlio  original  themes,  instivul  of  jidiUng 
' fresh  beaulhs  to  them  or  giving  them  rnorc 
f emphatic  chai'acter.  Wliat  character  ^ 
have,  too.  is  not  very  Bmssian.  The  h.armoiues 
are  the  harmonies  of  a man  who  ha.s  inherited  the 
' work  of  Borodin  ami  Bimsky-Korsakov,  and  the 
' Scherzo,  with  its  hacrhanali.an  opening  and  lilting 
I valse  of  its  trio,  i.s  real  Russian  dam  e music  and 
might  liave  come  out  of  the  composers  b.allet  7b'/- 
Iwonda.  Bub  the  re.st  of  the  symphony,  both  in  the 
1 shape  of  the  tunes  and  their  treatment,  is  thoroughly 
I Western  ; it  corestantly  reminds  one  tluit.  Glazounov 
1 h.as  preached  the  gospel  of  Brahms  to  his  country- 
men, and  in  several  places  the  busy  movement  of 
the  parts  and  the  insistence  on  diatomc  harmomes 
I bring  back  the  atmosphere  of  Die  Meistersinger. 

! The  svmphonv  was  superbly  played  last  night, 
M Menrelbcrg  conducting  it  practically  by  heart,- 
Everv  detail  was  clear  and  at  the  same  time  m 
! place’,  so  that  no  points  were  allowed  to  stand  out 
and  disturb  the  broad  sweep  of  each  movement  from 
' 'the  introductory  bars  to  the  coda.  The  actual  tone 
of  the  orchestra  was  .also  remarkably  fine,  toth 
.here  and  in  the  accompaniments  to  SainLSaens  s 
Violin  Concerto  in  B minor,  which  Jliss  Kathleen 
Pariow  played  with  admirable  assurance  and  with 
the  higlily -polished  tccliuique  Uuit  this  kind  of  music 
essentially  demands.  
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tune  aftei  the  first  stotom.lfil  or  two.  but  it  passes 
U'  fragmentary  fashion  lhroi»gb  various  pises,  c^h 
ol  which  presents  a point  of  view  that  is  oslim^y 
miisicaL"  The  rhapsodical  opening  is  somewhat 
spoihol  bv  convcntiouaJ  arpegga  ami  other  orna- 
menul  figures  which  have  ipne  Juty  so 


'work  18.  however,  a fine  piooe  vf  writing,  and  the 
K>lo  part,  here  rather  difficult,  wv«.  brilliantly  played. 
If  only  Dr.  Somervell  hu<i  given  ws  a liUle  more  of 
humour  of  life,  either  in  'Jus  or 'm  the  Symphony. 
Wo  might  have  been  more  i-onU-nS  d.  Both  tatber 
ferr  on  tho  side  of  ssiriousness.  The  pro.aramme  . 
hiihor  included  Weber's  “ O’oeroa- ” Overture,  the, 
liiandenhurg  in  F.  and  Tsehaikowsfcy's  •'  Francesra 
Rimini  ’*  It  is  unner’essary  to*  siy  bow  these 
iavp.il  under  so  Jistmauished  s,»oQnductoi. 


CO V EAT  GARDEN. 

» /7/  > 

'•  L’APRES-MIDl  D’UN  FAUNE.” 


long-pent-up  feeling.  Heie,  where,  if  it  means  .any 
thing,  it  should  convey  tlie  baffled  tlcsire  of  Salome 
tui'ning  to  the  determination  to  secure  revengi',  a 
; climax  of  such  a type  seems  incoasksb-nt.  Wbeu 
Strauss  eonducts  the  opera  himself  he  gets  over  these 

nuu  ugur-as  ^ moments  with  extraordinary  skill  ; he  scares  a way- 

piano  works  that  they  have  ccaitd  to  suggest  all  they  ^,-ardness  of  plir.ase  and  innumerable  delicate  insmua- 
used  to  The  passacaglia  towanLs  the  end  of  the  ^ subtle  rubabo  which  disguise  the 

„r  «nd  the  of  Plu-  rhythms.  He  has 

not.  therefore,  to  rely  entirely  upon  sonority  in  the 
orchestra  for  liis  ciimaxes. 

Jlr.  Bcecham’s  emphatic  method  forces  the  dis- 
crepancy upon  tlie  attention,  and  moreover  tends  to 
make  every  episode  aiipear  to  have  equal  importance. 
J'ho  scene  after  the  one  mentioned,  in  which  Hercxl 
and  Herodias  .are  the  ciiiet  figures,  tlie  voice  of  the 
I’rophct  i.s  hoard  denouncing  their  sin  from 
the  bottom  of  the  well.  and  the  Bahbis 

quarrel  about  lam,  is  reaUy  there  to  release 
the  tension  between  tho  two  main  emo- 

tional crises,  hut  in  the  r.ather  clumsy  treatment  it 
received  last  night  it  scarcely  fulfilled  th.at  object 
cxcc!>l.  in  so  far  as  the  K.abbi  gave  a touch  of  un- 
intentional comedy.  It  was,  however,  an  exceedingly 
ant  resting  pcrfoniumce.  Tn  the  earlier  scenes  Mu'  : 
orchestral  playing  was  far  more  restrained,  and 
itliercforo  in  place,  than  we  remembej-  it  to  have  been 
when  Mr.  B(  echam  first  produced  the  opera  here  in 
the  autumn  of  1910,  and  witti  lime.  -Uiio  Ackt^  in  the 
priiK'ipal  part  we  were  sure  of  a vivid  treatment 
of  tliab  part,  as  brilliant  in  .acting  and  in  dancing  as  it 
was  from  the  purely  musical  point  of  view.  Slic 
jmakc!  one  feel  all  the  horror  of  the  character. 

I while  she  never  lo.se.s  sight  of  what  is  beautiful 
in  the  music.  Herr  Hermann  Weil's  singing  of  ttie 
part  of  the  IT-oi'lict  bad  g.muinc  nobility  and 
Islrcngtb,  and  in  IleiT  Franz  Costa  wa.s  found  a Herod 
who  sang  musically  whenever  he  wa-s  given  a chance 
of  doing  so.  Among  tho  smaller  parts  Mr.  John 
Bardsley'.s  fine  voice  told  admirably  in  the  part  of 
Ivaraboth,  and  Miss  Muriel  Terry's  dramatic  power 
made  tiio  colourless  iiart  of  Uie  Page  a living  thing. 

Tt  m.ay  he  mentioned  that  though  Salome  was 
einiihatic  in  lier  demands  for  “ the  head  of  .loclianaan 
iustc.ad  of  ■■  the  blood  of  the  ProphcL”  as  formerly. 

I what  she  receiveil  wa.s  a di.sh  filled  with  something 
wliich  looked  like  a rolled  up  table-cloth.  The 
I device  was  even  more  pointless  than  the  plate  of 
1 blood,  ('.specially'  when  a.  green  limelight  was  turned 
full  upon  it,  but  it  was  at  least  not  so  na.sty  to  look 
' at  as  the  more  realistic  one  of  two  years  ago.  The 
makesliift  is  of  course  no  fault  of  Uie  man.agement. 
and  Uie  wlmle  opera  was  in  oilier  respects  beauti- 
fully staged. 

There  wa.s  a vorv  l.arge  .audience,  which  included 
lQ.ue.iin  Alexandra  in  the  Royal  box. 

ROYAL  PHILHAU-MOXIC  SOCIETY. 

^ ^ ' '9'/  >. 

TTio  orchestral  part  of  la-st  niglit’.s  concert,  wliicli 
was  conducted  by  M.  Mengelberg,  consisted  of 
(ilazouiiov’s  Fourtli  Symphony  in  E fiat,  tlie  Prelude 
am!  Good  Friday  music  from  Parsifal,  aud  the  Funeral 
.March  from  (luticrddmmt'.rumj. 

|.-,'.niiiy  wnicc  one  conmxas  wiin  rno  uaya  wiie,n  I'an  (,la'/,ouno\  s l.it<  i s>  inphonies  have  been  given  in 
pqxKl  m the  wreis  ami  the  fauns  and  tho  «tyin  ho.ulon  fairly  r.'centlyq  hut  it  is  00  long  sn^ 

Lported  With  tho  nymplis  in  the  shade?  heard  U.e  f.mrth.  whi.:h  ns  a am  genial 

I coiiqsisition,  wiUi  many  r|aiUities  t hat  ought  to  ensure 

it>  poimtarll  y.  The  scoring,  .'is  in  most  of  Gla/.oimov’s 
orcbcstral  works,  i.s  rich  and  full,  occasionally  indeed 
.1  liltl*,  heavy,  ami  each  of  the  three  inovciiieuts 
i’llo  which  the  symphony  fulls  is  ricli  in  in'9udiou.s 
•iml  attractive  Uiiuue.s.  Itut  tliis  very  richm-s  of  the 
iheuiatie  iiiatorial,  while  distinguishing  tlm  woik 


Opinions,  it  is  vniy  evident,  arc  going  to  vary  con- 
siderahly  concerning  tho  merits  of  Nijinsky's  ehoreo- 
•-’raphic  tabluui,  ''  rj'A[:ri«'Tnidi  d'un  Favno,”  which 
w(t3  played  at  Coveiit  Garden  for  the  first  ii.Tic  la«t 
night.  There  will  be  these  who  will  bold  that  it 
reproduces  tho  spirit  of  Debussy's  beautiful  Prelude 
to  perfection;  there  will  bo  others  who  will  say  that 
lit  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  tha.i  it  dois  mrt  ev'  n 
f.dutly  accord  wkb  the  feeliii.'s  urou-eJ  in  tliein  by 
■he  music.  There  will  bo  others,  again,  who  wiU 
illinn  that  they  do  my.  fool  particnlady  strongly 
cither  way,  and  that,  though  they  admit  th.it  the 
conception  is  e,xtri'm,'ly  clcvir,  they  cannot  see  very 
•riueh  in  it.  Cut  if  anyt.hiin?  Ln  the  woild  of  ait.  or, 
'or  th;H  matter,  in  'in.y  world  at  all,  an  us  s contro- 
versy, this  is  sJonesuflicienl  to  prove  that  there  really 
is  soiuctliing  in  it — something  whi 'b  may  bo  goi.J, 
bich  cannot  be  wholly  bad,  and  which  for  an  abso- 
lute certainty  is  not  Ln.lifl'crent. 

Now  the  view  that  tho  averagely  critical  member 
of  the  public  will  take  ci'  this  little  dance  scene  musst 
ill  moat  inevitably  depend  upon  the  views  ihiit  ho 
takes  of  tho  cenvcni.ioue  cd  Greek  ari  as  e.xpreaood 
ppon  the  famous  urns  and  of  Debussy 's  music.  Stiff 
'ind  angular  tho  rriaes  of  the  figures  undoubtedly  arc, 
Hit  aro  they  unbeauliful  ? ,\nd.  again,  is  .1  pose 

h. -vt  is  .stiff  and  angular  nocossarily  unsuited  to  tho 
ihysical  hitcrnrebaiion  of  Di-bu.ssy's  music?  Tho 
inswer  to  the  liret  question  is  surely  a qualified  nega- 

i. ivo.  The  I70S0S  of  ino  tiymixhs  havo  a grace  pcc'aliar 
entirely  to  thcmsolves:  those  of  the  libertine  faurea 
and  satyrs  havo  an  intent kiTKcl  ugliness.  And  now  as 
to  whether  or  not  Nijiaaky’s  oxtremoly  original  idea 
of  fitting  these  angular  posses  00  Debussy’s  very 
pl.ifltic  music  is  right  or  wrong.  The  answer  to  this 
niiiat  very  largely  dcpc^nd  on  the  viiyw  that  the  indi- 
vidual takes  of  tho  atmorj'hero  euggested  by  the 
rmisic.  Does  it  convoy  merivly  a senao  of  languorous 
warmth,  of  lovo-raaking  in  tho  depths  of  a troiiical 
ifor'.'A,  or  dofc  ii  convoy  not  only  (his  but  also  a 
|(Ofif»  of  immenso  distance  and  of  that  elusive  un- 
.-I'.ality  which  one  connwis  wifh  tho  Jays  wlie,n  Pan 


•7^  'DR.  HENSCHEL’S  CONCERT./ -j, 

Dr.  Hrnsrhel  sang  at  Bechstein  Hall  ■yr'.sterday 
afternoon  old  favourites  of  Schubert,  Schumann, 
and  l.oewc.  AVhen  a man  h.as  been  singing  for 
something  like  a thii-d  of  a century  individual  songs 
must  seem  very  difierent  things  to  him  from  what 
they  did  wiicn  he  began.  They  have  ceased  to  bo 
p.cliievement.s.  and  have  become  opportunities  of 
saying  wliat  he  holds  to  be  the  truth  about  .singing. 
[U  is  one  thing  to  read  this  truth  in  books,  or  to  receive 
[it  from  teachore,  and  quite  another  to  watch  it  in 
^practice.  What  Dr.  Honschel  scorned  to  bo  telling 
us  was  somethmg  like  this  : — Song  is  just  the  rise 
I and  fall  of  the  speaking  voice  heightened,  and  the 
fiimer  your  hold  of  this  simple  fact  the  truer  your 
isinging  will  be.  You  speak  only  when  you  b.ave 
something  to  s.ay,  .and  you  must  sing  only  when  you 
havo.  something  to  tell  your  listener.  When  you 
[speak  you  sometimes  hang  and  sometimes  drag, 
'not  for  the  fun  of  doing  it.  hut  bocau.se  tlie  sense 
demands  it  ; so  in  singing.whole  ’oeat.s,  bars  if  ncfcs-sary, 
may  go  by  the  board  if  the  context,  is  so  made  clearer  : 
the  word  regul.ati'S  tho  time,  tt  hen  people  say  of 
,a.  man,  .as  they  sometime^  do,  I like  10  hear  the 
dound  of  ills  voie.'.  ’ what  they  are  liking  is  not  so 
■ much  that  particular  organ  .as  its  jierfect  emotional 
j adjust  meiit  to  the  need  of  the  moment,  even  if  they 
j understau'd  no  mori^  of  what  he  is  saying  than  the 
I Northern  Farmer.  ” An’  1 thowt  a,  said  vvhot  a owt 
to  'a  said  an’  I coom d awaiiy  ” ; the  woid,  in  fact, 
' regulates  the  tone.  T,et  us  get  rid  of  cant — tremolo. 
j rvhnlo,  liigh  notes,  coloratura,  and  tin'  rest  of  it  ; let 
n.s  have  something  to  sing,  and  sing  it. 


i.ojb  • , MI.S.S  ISOLDE  MENGEs;S  RECIT.AL. 
H . V M.  V ^ 

iUi.ss  'Menges  showed 


V Aa 

at  her 


COMPI-F.TE  WORK  OF  ART. 

Hurely  it  ip  this  th.at  Debussy  attempted  to  portray, 
ae  f .uir.'ly  only  by  the  mnans  tlmt,  Nijinsliy  h;i«,  by  a 
stroke  01  gruiim,  invented  couhW.bo  Inie  atmosphere 
have  b en  reproduced  on  the  rt,>{p>.  Ouly  acr  ordiug 
I'o  iiiorii  rn  c.inv(:oliou=  are  (tie  ligiii'-s  of  his  nymphs 
■ " - r uoiful.  I ‘fit  ,kt  the  iHiuri's  on  ,a  -inx'iiUi  unr 


from  -.onie  more  modern  s vinplionie:.,  is  also  parih 


first  violin  redial, 
which  slie  gave  a few  days  ago  with  the  Brighton 
• Mnuidpul  Orchestra  under  Mr.  Lycll-Tayler.  that  site 
’ possessed  .an  .advanced  technique;  and  at  her  secoml 
\ recit.al  yesterday  .afternoon  in  the  Queens  Hail  with 
i the  same  onhestra,  the  progiamme  contained 
j ■\V  i.'uiawski’s  Concerto  in  D minor  .and  soveml  smaller 
Ijra.vura  pieces.  But  Beethoven  s Concerto. with  wliich 
slic  bog.an,  put  her  to  a dilTercut  kind  of  test. 

On  the  whole  .she  e.anie  out  of  it  well.  She  played 
It  with  thorough  musical  feeling,  that  is  to  say, and 
made  no  attempt  to  treat  the  music  as  an  opportunity 
‘ for  display,  though  every  now  and  then  in  the  th-st 
, and  third  movements  her  natural  I'aeiUty  tempted  her 
I to  loosen  her  control  .so  that  the  time  ran  .away  with 
her  for  a few  bars.  Sometimes,  too,  she  and  the 
1 orchestra  were  net  (guite  together,  but  that  was  not 
' altogether  her  fault,  as  the  conductor  was  too  inclined 
; to  make  sudden  ralieiitandos  and  accelerandos  for  the 
I sake  of  emphasizing  a theme  or  a rhythm.  Tlie 
four  repeated  note.s.  for  instance,  in  the  first  move- 
ment were  always  dragged,  and  the  orc'nestra  wa-s 
always  whipped  up  aftei-  tliem  in  yirecisely  the  same 
m.anuer  at  precisely  the  same  point.  But  when  we 
liave  sjiid  that  Miss  Menges  played  witli  musical  feeling, 
with  very  pure  lone,  a’ail  with  strikingly  flexible 
bowing,  it  remains  to  .add  that  she  w.is:  lc.ss  successful 
I in  the  bold  plirases  of  the  lirst  movement,  and 
generally  speaking  in  tho  sfreimou.?  pai-ts  of  the  con- 
certo than  in  the  quiet  episodes,  and  that  ailhough 
lier  p1a>  ing  of  details  wa,s  admirable  (except  for  some 
untrue  intonation  in  M.  rtiier’s  lengthy  and  over- 
elaborate  cadenzas)  she  did  not  give  tho  music 
, witli  sufficient  grip  to  m.ake  each  movement  sound 
I like  a con.sistciit  whole.  This  kind  of  control  she  will 
' no  do’.fl't  he  able  to  .acquire,  as  she  shows  so  many 
' „igns  of  possessing  rmrsical  understanding  as  well  as 
techni'i'ie,  hut  at  I’resent  she  seems  to  ho  without  it 
j except  tor  short  jieriods. 

,\  recital  of  fbencti  song. 

I Mine.  Nathalie  Aktzery,  whose  recital  of  Russian  [ 
songs  lask  summer  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  | 
concerts  of  the  season,  gave  a pro'ntimmo  of  Frcucii  ! 
isongs  last  night  at  tho  .'EoU.au  Hall,  arrauged  upon 
ithe  same  liLstoric.al  yirinciple  which  she  adopted  before.  ; 
There  wore  in  this  progranmio  2U  songs  by  as  many  I 
French  composers,  and  tticy  wore  iilaced,  i-oughlj'  | 
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•ikinc  cUronolotrical  order,  l>egmmng  wiTTf 

i oraTxv^ei'-s  oI  til-;  IStli  century  and  coming  down  to  ; 

: tho^-e  ot  the  iOtlK  ^ „ ,r  • 7 .7 

•-  The.  progratximo  eovUd  not  have  all  the  interest  of 
llunfamiUarily  that  the  Kiussian  one  had  for  most  of 
Iff  (he  b.-t  things  in  liYench  song  are  fairly  frequently 
to  l.e  heard  in  I.ondou  concert  rooms,  whether  they 
' are  looked  for  among  the  productions  of  the  18th 
contnrv  such  as  Jlartini’s  “ Mes  Moutons  ” and' 
'Monsignv^s  " 11  6tait  un  oiseau  gns,”  or  the  writers 
■ ' of  to-day,  such  as  Debu-ssy,  llavcl,  Hahn,  and  Duparc. 

But  there  arc  plenty  of  other  interests  to  be  found 
S in  such  a programme,  particularly  that  of  noting  the 
E^sume  charactcrLstic.s  reappearing  in  composes  who 
: arc  joined  by  belonging  to  one  nation  though  separated 

, bv  time.  , j.  j .. 

In  the  ca.se  of  the  French  composers  one  Imds  that 
peculiar  quality  of  aptness  to  the  subject  and  foi-m 
of  the  poem  running  through  three  centuries.  There 
' was  not  one  among  these  songs  which  had 

not  a point  of  its  own  made  quite  defin- 

itely and  yet  without  the  appearance  of  labour, 
and  the  singer  was  unfailing  in  reaUzing  the  point  ! 
and  conveying  it  sympathetically  to  her  audience. 

an  interpreter  Mme.  Aktzery  has  very  great 
nowers,  wliicli  are  all  the  niore  apparcn.t  because, 
from  tiic  purely  musical  point  of  view,  neither  her 
voice  nor  her  mariagcnient  of  it  is  irreproachable. 

oeSadonal  harshness  of  tone,  a trying  .lutrato  , 
;>Tul  its  n^^ccs^a^'v  conscic»ueiice,  uncertain  mtonation,  j 
all  mihtate  against  her  charm  as  a singer,  but  her 
cenuinencss  of  interpretation,  the  exqm^te  art  of  her  , 
phrasing,- and  her  power  of  earrymg  the  song  to  its 
tame  piteh  of  feeling,  missing  nothing  yet  never 
evag-erating.  enable  her  to  turn  from  Bernoz  s 
“'Absence”'  to  Gounod’s  “ L'n  sourirc  deUvir,  nnd 
nSiissy’s  “ Fantoches  ” to  “ O tristc,  trLste 
S mon  fime,”  by  Charles  Bordos.  and  leave  us  fee  - 
in-  that  the  mood  of  each  lias  b<>en  perfectly  caught. 
In“tliis  the  aid  of  her  highly  acemmphshed  accom-; 
nanlsts  M.lYowanowich,  was  invaluable.  It  is  worthj 
1 noting  that  she  gives  a second  Kussian  recital  on 
Alarcu  o. 

iMME.  AKTZERY’S  RECITAL 


,x,  little  liidividualUy.  ITicre  are,  as  aj 
Hill  ter  <'i  fact,  several  phra.se.s  reir'niscent] 
if  other  composers  in  this  work,  and  though^ 

.he  writing  lias  considerable  lluency  and 
jITect,  the  music  fails  to  strike  an  arresting' 
loie.  The  Elegy  is  the  best  movement,  is 
•he  most  fr<m  irom  influences,  and  seems 
he  most  sincere. 

HE  HE 
He 

Mr.  Friskin’s  new  “ Phantasy  " was  dis- 
ipfiuiniing ; this  one-movument  form  is  cer- 
tainly difflenh  to  treat,  and  while  in  resiicct 
of  it's  design  there  was  much  to  commend, 
the  com]io.«‘r  had  not  succeed<-d  in  investing 
the  whole  with  the  enlivening  force  of  charm 
of  idea.  The  moods  were  well  enough 
contrasted,  bui  wite  not  interesting,  and  one 
fell,  franklv,  the  want  of  true  insjMration. 

.\ir.  N'anghan-WiUiams  did  no  surer  thing 
as  regartis  the  means  when  he  selected  the  . 
unusual  form  of  accomiianiment  of  piano-  ^ 
forti'  and  string  quarlet  for  his  setting  of  six  ! 
of  .\.  E.  llousnian’s  “ Shropshire  l.ad  ” , 
poems.  The  first  of  I fie  group,  “ On  Wen-  , 
lock  Edge,”  one  feels  could  have  been  i 
treated  in  no  other  way,  .so  happily  is  the  ; 
stormv  atmospiierc  cxpres.«ed,  and  again_  in 
“ Bredon  Hill  ” the  Sunday  morning  feeling; 
of  the  opening  stanzas  is  perfectly  caught  in 
the'  music.  These  two  songs  stand  out 
from  the  rest  in  respect  of  msthetic  charm  i 
and  emotional  value,  but  all  justify  technic- 
ally  the  use  of  the  combination.  .Mr.  Ger- . 
vase  Elwes  sang  them  finely  ; he  also  sang  j 
.Mr.  Dunhlll’s  cycle. 

The.  string  quartet  was  the  combination  | 
led  by  Mis.s  Jessie  Crimson,  and  bearing  her' 
name,  and  the  playing  throughout  was  of  1 
excellent  quality.  'This  interesting  concert' 
erred  on  the  side  of  undue  length,  but,  one 
was  glad  to  see,  was  well  supported  by  a 
numerous  audience. 

CO'\'EXT  G-AP.DEX  OPERA  HOUSE. 

“ UIF  MFISTKHSIXGEK.” 


Saoh3  o£  Herr  Weil  was  seen  and  heard  tore  iiTfe 
v^m-  Herr  Kniipfer  took  the  ivart,  ot  Pogner  las 
•"rand  Herr  Kirchhoff  that  ot  W.Mther  in  boP 


FRENCH  SONGS  AT  THE  /EOLIAN 
HALL. 


\ 


The  fir>t  of  two  vocal  n-cilals  was  given  by 
.Mme.  Nathalie  .Aktzery  at  the  /Eolian  Hall 
last  night.  .An  unconventional  selection  of 
Eionch  songs  was  chosen,  many  of  which 
suited  this  clever  Kussian  singer's  method 
very  well.  It  mav  be  lacking  in  emotional 
colour,  but  conviction  of  delivery  was  ccr-l 
tainly  obtained  in  such  cases  as  when  ihei 
expression  of  the  wanner  feelings  was  not' 
needed.  Tliis  was  obtained  by  considerable 
aplomb,  combined  with  elegant  phrasing  and 
finish  in  the  actual  rendering.  But  iu 
respect  of  pure  vocalisation  Mme.  .\klzery 
revealed  shortcomings.  I'hc  qualify  of  her 
voice  was  always  hard  in  the  upper  register,; 
while  the  unevenness  of  the  production 
showed  itself  in  the  abrupt  changes  of  colour,; 
arguing  a want  of  proper  control.  Singing 
so  well  as  she  does  it  seemed  the  greater  pity 
that  the  sensuous  side  of  her  art  should  tag 
behind.  .Among  the  songs  brought  forward 
tliere  mav  he  mentioned  examples  of  Mon- 
sign v,  Gretrv,  and  Dalvimarc  in  the  old 
world  group  and  later  tiio  charming  ‘‘  .\b- 
.sence"  of  Berlioz,  and  “ Lied”  of  C esar 
h'ranck,  the  brilliant  if  somewbtit  shallow 
” Rctour  lie  I’rintemps”  of  Godard  (this  had 
to  be  repeated)  and  Ealo's  tenderly  expres- 
sive IFEsclave,”  wliich.  however,  needed 
more  poignancy  than  Mme.  .\ktzery  ini- 
parted  to  her  delivery.  The  acconipaiii- 
ments  were  taslcfulK-  played  by  M.  Jowano- 
wich. 

BRITISH  CHAMBER  MUSIC 
. /< 

MR.  DUNHILL’3  CONCERTS. 


By  UicH.taU)  AV.agxkr. 

Hans  Sachs 
T'ogncp 

Beekmosscr  . ‘ ' 

AValther  I • ■ 

Havid 

Eva,  ..  "•>■ 

ilagJalenc 

Condiiclor- 


(In  Gei'tiian.) 

Hi;rm-i.nn  Weil. 
I’avi,  KxCi’rEK 
Hermann  Oor.v 
AVai.ticr  Kirx-nnofF 
Hermann  Schi;.vm.ii 
r.LAIRE  DtJX 
Ff.anzisk.a  Bender- 
SCHAFER 

■Thomas  Beecha.m. 


The  cause  of  British  Chamber  Music  con- 
cinue-s  to  receive  support  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 

.Steinwm  ! Ia!l,  this  enterprising  musician 
began  his  seventh  series  of  concerts  with 
that  particular  object  in  chief  view’.  Mr.  Uun- 
hill's  idea  has  always  been  to  carry'  the  per- 
formance of  native  works  beyond  the  stage 
of  initial  production,  as  well  as  to  bring  lor- 
ward  actual  novelties,  and  on  the  present 
occasion  both  systems  were  followed.  In 
the  first  case  revivals  took  place  of  the  con- 
cert-giver's pianoforte  quintet  in  C minor 
and  the  song-cycle  ” The  Wind  .Among  the 
Reeds  ” (produced  at  a recent  Philltarmonic 
Concert)  and  of  R.  A'aughan-Williams’s  cycle, 
“ On  WA-nlock  Edge  ”;  while,  in  the  second, 
James  I'riskin’s  “ Phantasy  ” pianoforte 
quintet  was  the  work  chosen  for  first 
hearing . 

, .Mr.  Ounhill’s  quintet  was  w'ritten  some 
.seven  or  eight  years  ajo.  ! c is  not  one  of  his 
best  works.  It  reveals  him  in  the  mellifluous 
style  which  has  occa.sionally  been  found  to 
Kissc^is  ii  concurrent  weakness,  both  of  idea 
Hid  structure,  and  also  in  this  particuLu'  case 


It  is  tour  yrai'.i  since  Die  Meistersivger  lias  been  ' 
beard  .at  Covent  (tardon,  and  when  it  w’as  la-st  given  i 
it  -was  not.  Die  yicistcrsinger  but  Th-e  Mastersinger.%  j 
the  Avhol'y  admirable  F,ngli-.h  pcrfonnance.s  which 
Dr.  Kichlcr  condnoted  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1909.  How  it  comes  about  that  such  a laracntably 
long  interval  idionld  he  allowiNl  to  pa.ss  betwec’n  ibe 
representations  of  the  greatest  com.edy  in  music  ever 
written  is  beyond  explanation,  but  if  wo  had  nothing 
else  for  which  to  thank  Mr.  Beecbam — and  everybody 
knows  that  wo  have  much — we  ow’e  him  unstinting 
-gratitude  for  liaving  brought  ba.ek  Di&  Aleiste^rsifigeT"  to 
thetiondon  stage.  It  was  a jileasiirc  to  feel  on  Satur-' 
lay  night  that  the  public  realized  its  oblig.ation.  Hie 
House  was  packed  in  every  part  liy  an  audience  which 
not  only  applauded  vociferously  .at  the  end  ot  each  act 
but,  whic'ii  is  far  more  important,  listened  (nxe.ept  for 
a few  lii'C.-iome  conversationists  in  the  boxes  and  a 
few  stallliolders  rvho  hurried  out  witli  Bcekmesscr  ^ 
before  tbe  ” Preislied  ”)  with  rapt  attention  from  the  , 
first  note  to  the  last.  One  must  expect  a few  Beck-  ^ 
Tnessers  in  every  a-udience,  people  who  can  sit  entirely ; 
engrossed  in  their  own  coneern-s  while  “ V*  ach  auf  j 
is  thrilling  their  neighbours.  And  Herr  GuraS| 
quiet  by-play  at  that  moment  w.as  particularly  subtle 
for  tho.se  who  could  spai’e  their  eyes  to  watch  him 
while  tlicir  cars  were  occupied  wi  th  the  flood  or  ^ 
melody.  ' 

'Hi.at  is  one  of  the  things  about  Vie  Mei^ierxingeTi 
which  make  it  particularly  disa.strous  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  seeing  it  siiould  be  so  few  in  comparison  i 
with  tlioso  for  seeing  Tristan  and  Der  Ring.  Tristan 
is  carried  on  by  an  overwhelming  and  single  impulse, 
the  four  iitrmbers  of  Der  Ring  by  (heir  diversify  of 
subject  as  seen  in  the  stage  action  : in  Die  UTeister- 
singcr  one  riui-st  have  ears  a,nd  eyes  for  iwery  detail 
of  thought  and  feeling  expressed  in  woid  and  look 
and  moveraent  to  be  held  iu  its  grasp  during  the  whole, 
evening,  wliieh  on  Satuixlay,  when  tlic  intern  als  were 
short,  lasted  exactly  live  hours.  The  xn.ain  story  Ls 
so  slender  in  compa.rison  with  the  w'ealtli  of  detail 
that'  at  a first  or  second,  i>ossib1y  even  at  a tentli  or  , 
twelfth,  impression  the  hearer  is  apt  to  find  it  too  j 
long.  AAt  t.he  more  one  kiiow.s  it  the  more  certain 
is  the  conrhision  that  it  is  a;:  short  as  Wagner  coubl 
make  it.  Hans  Sachs  does  not  talk,  as  Wotan  often 
does,  in  oixier  to  ospL'iin  things  necessary  to  be 
known,  but  in  order  to  reveal  a human  creature  too 
large  and  many-sided  to  be  shown  in  a little  space. 
Is  there  one  senteneo  which  adds  nothing  to  our 
view  of  his  character  ? Perhaps  there  is  one  where 
for  a moment  Wagner  seems  to  get  outside  the 
character  lie  is  picturing  for  us — the  reference  to 
Tristan  and  Isolde  in  the.  third  act.  Bub  if  so,  it  is 
not  that  the  iiassage  is  superfluous,  but  merely 
that  it  erosfies  one  picture  with  another  from  Avliieh; 
Wagner' .s  mind  could  not  escape. 

Air.  Becchain  not  only  gave  us  the  work  on  S.atnr- 
day,  but  gave  it,  in  a way  ealcuLafcd  to  stimulate  thoj 
appreciation  of  it.  The  performance  bail  Iiee.n  oi-igin-l 
allv  annoime.c<l  as  the  “ Bayrenth  festival  cast,  ; 
an  announcement  which  was  not  strict.ly  fulfilled. j 
but  wa.s  partially  justUled  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  principal  parks  were  fiUed  by  the  same  artl.sts 
who  were  be.ard  at  Ba>-rentli  in  10  H and  1912.  'Hie 


""am  Tbiit  we  have  still  to  look  forward  to  ^eing  to 
Lrkmessxr  and  the  David  of  He.rren  Schultz  and 
/.iegler,  whose  scenes  together  at  the  Bayreu.Ii  fe-,ti- 
va,Ls  -wo  such  cxtr.mrdinary  vivacity  and^  humour 
to  the  whole  presentation  Both  Herr  Guja  and 
Herr  Sehr.amm,  the  Bcckraes.scr  and  Da\id  n.i 
Bpeetivelv  of  this  perfonnaneo,  are  a little 
in  their  tr<'atme,nt  of  the  parts  as  woU  ^s  m f he  j 
appeai-ancos,  but  still  each  gave  xw  axbmrable  studu^ 
both  iu  toir  comedy  and  their  singing.  n e i , 
musical  quality  o«  ixll  the  singing  ^ f 7 

tinetive  feature,  an.l  it  is  an  invaluable  one.  It  i^ 

1 Ixaa  rixalized  Die  M eisters^no<n■  a.s  the 

XoJmZ,  tunc  ever  written  that  one  enn  feel  it  not.  long 

oMSh-whieh  is  the  only  tot  of  thorough  enjonoont. 

Herr  Weil  has  not  qnite  the  dramatic  power  of  eomj 

of  doing  so  which  makc.s  t he  ideal  Sachs  , if  J 

his  ge^um  at  the  end  of  the  first  act. when  he  has 
faded  to  get  a hearing  for  Walther,  would  not  needj 
tobequiU-  so  marked,  and  elsewhere  he  could  afforai, 

ItoLsert  himself  a littlo  less;  but  he  ™ 

1 music  and  the  music  gives  ns  Sachs,  and  that  is  the, 

(Toat  thing.  Mile.  Claire  l>ux  as  Bva  w.as,  as  one, 
i vVoiild  expect  from  her  singing  in  Der  Tfoseniaralirr, 
delightfnllv  pure  and  frc-sh  and  -winning,  .and  not 
mxly  her  voice  but  her  whole  presence  eontribnte.d 
'■  to  the  efieel.  The  beautiful  voice  of  .Alrne.  Bender- 
Schafer  too,  as  Jla.gdalenn  added  .-'.n  important 
SfmT;  to’miisleal  7eauty. 

; what  one  so  riu’c.ly  gets  iu  a Wagneraan  tenor,  the 
combination  of  voe.al  power  ami  manly 
' which  is  essential  to  a satisfactory  represontatiou, , 
and  no  one  can  play  the  heavy  father  with  more| 
durnvty  thau  Herr  Kuvip^or. 

! With  so  ciccllent  a Tprincival  caiit,  a.  chorus,; 

and  much  splendid  orche-slral  pla.ying,  toro  is  much 
to  bo  thankful  for,  yet  not  evcr^hing.  One  wanto 
i all  the  part.s  to  fit  without  showing  a join,  and  thati 
is  not  tifbe  obtained  unless  the  conductor  has  a feeling; 
for  breadth  of  line  .and  prospect  equal  to  his  apprecia-i 
fton  of  each  moment  os  it  pa-sscs.  Mr.  Beecbam  soe^j 
to  rely  a good  deal  on  the  emphatic  accent  and  the 
HmpreLivo  moment,  and  so  we  get  those  passagesj 
: where  to  orchestra  leaps  up  and  covers  the 
hiding  what  wn  most  want  to  hear,  and., 
still  more  serious,  the  sudden  cheeks  given  by  drawing 
, too  toe.  The  wor.st  of  those  was  in  the  “ Preis bed  t 
whore  Herr  Kirchhoff  could  not  convey  all  ilS| 
exuberance  bec.ause  tbe  condnetor  secmcxl  to  bo 
eSoying  it  so  much.  But  if,  as  wo  suppose,  thij 
'was  Urn  first  lime  tb.at  Mr.  Beecham  liad  oondncted| 

■ 7ne  Meistersinger,  all  we  have  to  hope  is  that  ho 
will  go  on  conducting  it  until  his  perlonnancc  give.d 
us  nothing  better  to  wish  for. 

TTTK  SOriFTY  O MFSICLVN.S. 

A concert  of  good  musi6  musically  performed  was 
given  by  this  society  last  night  at  JEolian  Hall.  The 
pro.gramme  included  part-.songs  of  Coleridgo-Taylor 
ami  Stanford,  and  “ Hioiaises of  I’alestrina  and, 
di  Lasso,  three  moveii^nls  <jf  GUizonnov’s  Quintet,; 

Op.  39,  thi'ce  songs  by  Agnes  Ijainbcrt,  and  for  some; 
pianoforte  solos  which  liad  to  be  dropped  were  sub- 
stituted at  short  notice  some  pieces  for  oboe  and  j 
harp.  7 i I ^ I 

The  general  elTect  of  the  evening  was  that  ot  music 
xvliieh  would  l.avc  soxnided  admirable  in  any  place 
but  a eoneert  room.  T'ho  art  of  ])roducing  an  eticetj  ..j, 
on  the  concert  platform  is  not  necessarily  the  art  oC 
mu.sie,  ; la.d  night  showed  that  singing  and  jilaying!  .7 
can  be  individual  and  expressive  without  att.aining|- 
that  rmmdness  of  delivery  which  eonvince.s  anaudieiiee| 
as  a whole.  Tims  in  the  ipiintet  the  slow  movement; 
wa.s  handled  delicately  and  was  full  of  passages  of  ' 
eloquent  tone,  while  the  .Scherzo  fell  to  pieces  ; it  xvas 
immaterial  without  being  xdhereal.  Tlie  motets, 
like  the  quintet,  were  beautifully  in  tune,  the  balance 
was  just  light  and  Uie  voice  parts  well  carried 
throng  (i,  tmt  the  whole  lacked  bod\'  and  force,  and 
the  re.sonanee  wiiieh  large  xvall  spaces  supply  wa.s  not  , 
there.  -Miss  Alice  Verne  Bredt's  “ Fhantasy  'ITio.’’  1 
again,  was  full  of  el'i'eetivc  writing  for  the  instruments,  J 
though  tlie  pianoforte  part  w.as  beyond  the  X'owers  ot  ; 
the  executant',  tmt  the  whole  did  not>  come  together.  . 
'.Miss  Agnes  Lambert’s  songs,  of  the  vaguely  sugge.«tive  : 
kiwi  which  would  lend  colour  to  or  take  it  from  l|  ^ 
circumstance.s,  seemed  liardly  to  belong  to  the  room 
in  whieli  tlioy  were  sung.  But  this  .sort  of  concert 
is  by  no  means  les.s  enjoyable  than  that  which  takes 
the  audience  hv  storm. 


MR.  BALFOUR  GARDINER'S  CONCERT.  1 
The  second  of  these  concerts,  held  at  Queen  s 
Hall  last  night,  was  a programme  for  orchestra  ant 
solo  voices,  Mme.  Gleeson-AVhite  and  Mr.  Gervast 
Elwes  being  the  two  singers, 

Thongh  less  varied  than  the  first  given  a fortnight; 
ago,  the  programme  was  full  of  interest,  and  if  only 
it  had  contained  one  xvork  which  reached  to  the  higlu 
water  line  one  might  have  felt  the  whole  effort  to  hax  c 
been  ju.stitied.  As  it  was,  one  left  at  the  end  feeling 
that  the  concert  lacked  a-  climax.  Delius  s Lebeiis*' 
tanz,”  of  which  Air.  Balfour  Gardiner  conducted 
a fine  performance,  came  ncare-st  to  giving  uhat'  uas 
wanted,  for  it  is  a finely  vigorous  work  developed 
with  the  directness  of  purpose  which  is  charaetoristic 
of  German  musical  thought,  and  which  the  genuinely 
English  composore  represented  in  this  programme 
seem  to  miss.  But  though  Doliu-s  kno-vrs  what  lie'^,^ 
wants  and  goes  straight  to  the  point-,  he  often  works 
here  with  quite  common  ideas.  The  brilliancy  ot\ 
coloiu  and  the  energy  of  rhythm  do  not  disguisej 
the  vulgarity  of  the  waltz  episode,  for  example.  K 
Mr.  IV.  H.  Bell’s  effective  “ phantasy  ’ callodl 
“The  Shepherd,”  aftor  the  poem  by  -Mrj 
Herbert  Trench  on  uliicli  it  is  based,  beg.inj 
the  concert.  Then  came  Mr.  A on  Ilolstl 
conducting  bis  sotting  of  M hitman  s Mystic 
Trumpeter,”  sxuig  by  Mme.  Gleeson-M  hite.  Ibeli 
imaginative  orchestral  opening  -sets  the  mooit  of  t.ha 
whole,  and  that  is  its  wxaknoss,  for  the  composer  ir 


his  anxiety  to  set  all  (he  ■norrls  impressivr 

get  on.  One  want ; stronger  contests,  an  , 

increase  ot  effort  does  not  3’each  the  g ^ ifter 
culminating  song"  which  tMiitmau  leait  • 
this  a group  of  Mr.  PeN:y  thxiingcr  .s  short 
was  a relief,  although  neither  of  rho  wo 
’w.as  a„s  good  as  many  tilings  whicli  1“''  ^ 

The  ■•Hill  Song”  for  wind 

does  not  eomparo  in  melodic  ^ oicc 

the  marching  tune  ” played  at  ^ lus  , o""''  ™ 

for^soilrano.  tenor,  alid  orchestra,  the 

Shore.”  for  stringed  orcdie-st ra.  hoover,  c.anre 
Hiem  ami  was  so  wholly  delightful  that  (-he 

bar!  dimeultv  in  avoiding  a repetition. 

Teberistan-/”  Mr.  Elwes  sang  1 

(Juilter-s  charming  settings  of  lyrics  ^5  Burn  h. inn 
Vhrrt‘  of  Mine.  Poldownki  s songs  to  ^vo.us  b\ 
laine.  It  woul.l  he  dilTicult  to  say  winch 
be  admired,  the  brilliancy  of  -Mme  ^ olclows^i  s 
treatment  of  the  words  or  the  skill  o *.■,.' 
treatment  of  both  words  and  J 

Nonnan  O'Xeill  conducted  his  Int,roductiou.  Mazuika, 
and  Finale  (Op.  4S),  piquant  ballct-musio  M Inch 
the  dance  to  complete  iO 

SIGFRID  KAKG-ELERT. 


^ DR.  HULL’S  RECITAL. 


1^1 

New  ideas  in  “ specification  have  induced  a new 
technique  of  the  organ,  and,  automatically,  tho 
new  technique  has  induc.ed  a new  style  of  com- 
position. Fnreranst  in  the  new  style,  in  the 
estimation  of  many  Contineulal  wntics.  i 
Si"frid  Karg-Elcrt,  a virtuoso  musician  -now 
lin"  his  35tb  year.  At  the  Royal  Aca^my 
mf  Music  yeste.rday  aftej-noon  Dr.  Laglefield  UMI, 

'the  well-known  organist  and  editor  ol  organ  musi^ 
gave  a recital  devoted  entirely  to  Mr.  Karg  Llert  s 
works,  prefacing  their  performance  with  a short 
sketch  of  the  young  composer’s  methods  ©r.  bull  s 
programme  container!  the  “ Chaconne  and  Chorale 
in  B fiat  minor,"  three  Choral  Preludes,  the  'Vana- 
tions  from  the  " Passacaglia  ” in  E flat  minor,  four 
short  pieces,  and  the  Fantasie  and  Fugue  in  D major. 

It  wa,s  all  very  interesting,  up  to  a point,  but  one  came 
away  feeling  that  the  organ  was  the  wrong  instru- 
ment. It  should  have  been  a piano — or  an  orchestra- 
In  such  a composition  as  the  “Chaconne  and 
Chorale  "—a  thing  of  violent  and  apparently  mean- 
ingless contrasts- -there  wei-e  many  hits  of  rapid 
counterpoint  and  ornamentation  that  did  not,  in  (ho 
common  phrase,  “come  off.”  One  caught  oci^ 
sinnal  snatches  of  beauty ; one  m particular  on  the 
“swell"  organ  (with  the  "vox  humana  ’ very 
'liniich  in  evidence)  was  a lovely  sequence  in  the 
itnanner  of  Cesar  Franck.  But  it  is  ratlier  a shape- 
! ess  composition,  a kind  of  rhapsodic  improvisation 
1 ike  each  of  the  Choral  Preludes. 

One’s  chief  impression  is  that  of  having  listened  to 
■nusic  full  of  rich,  imaginative  harmony,  but  music 
.hat  is  restless  and  uneasy,  as  though  the  composer 
bad  not  been  very  clear  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the 
objective  ho  was  striving  for.  The  chief  interest  lay 
in  expecting  the 'unexpected,  for  of  scheme  it  was: 
diflicult  to  discover  much  trace.  In  the  “ Niiher, 
mein  Gott,  zu  Dir  I ” there  were  several  passages  of 
real  beauty,  such  harmonic  contrivances  as  are  de- 
vised by  our  own  Cyril  Scott— there  were  bits  of  whole- 
tone  scales,  too— but  some  iirelevant  capermgs  in 
fortissimo  here  and  there  one  found  it  rather  difficult 
to  accept.  The  recital  was,  as  we  have  said,  interest- 
ing up  to  a point.  Jlr.  Earg-Elort  has  ideas.  But 
[where  are  our  English  composers? 

ORGAN  MUSIC^  KARCl-KLERT. 

Dr.  Eagf^ield  iTull  has  been  iassiduoiis  in  fuilliering 
the  knowledge  of  the  organ  works  of  Sigfrid  Karg- 
Elert'  by  editing  .and  writing  about  them,  and  ye.stcr- 
day  afternoon  he  gave  a recital  on  the  organ  of  the 
Iloyal  Academy  of  3.1usic  concert  room  consisting 
entirely  of  music  by  this  composer  and  prefaced  by 
' a short  lecture  about  his  work  and  style.  Dr.  Hull 
is  so  good  an  .authority  on  this  subject  and  so  a.ble^  a 
player  that  a numtier  of  organists  welcomed  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  him  iu  a repreia’ntative 
selection  of  pieces  wliich  began  with  Die  Oiaeonne 
iand  rhiuah-  in  B minor,  endeil  with  the  coiviparatively 
leariy  Fantasia  and  Fugua  in  J),  op.  31',  and  con- 
tained ..several  choral  preludes.  Variations  from  the 
Fa.ssaragiia.  in  F Hal,  and  some  slighter  works. 

In  hi.s  jilaying  Dr.  Hull  "was  evidently  rather  ham- 
pered by  tiie  fact  that  the  instnimc-nt  -was  more 
s strange  to  him.  It  was  apparent  from  time 
to  lime  in  his  choice  of  stop.s,  in  hi.s  .alterations  of 
stops  .at  awkward  moments,  and  certain  bre.iks 
Die  rii;. Dim  whic'n  the  process  entailed.  The 
hearer,  too.  was  hampered  in  his  efforts  1o  appi-ocinle 
Die  music  by  defeet.s  in  the  organ  itself,  'riie  reeds 
|are  di.stressingly  roar.se  and  m.ake  the  tone  of  Die 
Ifull  org.an  blatant  to  au  exiont  wbicli  is  quite  paintul, 
and  Die  mechanical  tremulant,  wliic'ii  was  freely 
used,  (fives  so  strong  a beat  that  sometimes  one 
roiild  imagine  ,n,  held  cliord  to  be  a number  of  rajiid 
repeti'ions.  T'u-  acouslie  jiroperties  of  the  hall 
iSeeiii  scarcely  to  have  been  (akeij  into  account  in 
icing  Die  organ,  'i'be  chief  interests  in  Karg- 
Klerfs  mnsii;  are  thi'  inlelleetual  ones  of  harmonic 
hiring  .and  conlrapiinlal  skill.  The  former  is  forcibly 
shown  in  the  Chacomie  in  I?  minor  and  in  Die  free 
fantasia  iqion  Ihi-  ralher  inferior  tune,  ‘‘  Xiilier, 
,,i.-iii  rtoU,  7.'i  Dir”  ; (he  latter  ajipears  at  ihs  best 
(lie  (leeor.'ive  trealinerit  of  Die  famous  tune, 
O K.iupt  voll  Hint,  imd  Wuiiden.”  ^ e(,  whether 
l,e  is  commenting  upon  another  coinposer's  idea  or 
liai,sodi/.ing  upon  his  own,  the  jiroress  of  roni- 
poiition  S' ems  to  Miga'ge  Kars-Flerfs  all'-idion 
lucre  Diaii  the  Ihim','  to  be  sai-l.  li.  is  all  exceedingly 
lies  Cl,  but  if  one  v ere  ii'ikecl  what  feeling  or  impulse 
lies  at  the  b.'vek  of  it,  it  V ould  lie  diflieiill  l<i  give 
,<(1-  e .en  the  an'.\V"i'  of  Ht . ,\ ugiisl in>',  " I know 
,q  ho  M'lt  ask  111" 


X MUS^^  K.ARG-ELERT. 

DF.  "Ka’gic^i^d  Hull  has  been  .assiduous  in  furthering 
the  knowledge  of  Die  organ  works  of  Sigfrid  Jvarg- 
Elert  by  editing  and  writing  about  them,  .and  yester- 
da.y  .afternoon  lie  gave  a recita.l  on  the  organ  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  concert  room  consisting 
entirely  of  music  Viy  this  composer  and  prefaced  by 
a short  lecture  about  his  work  and  style.  Dr.  Hull 
is  so  good  an  authority  on  this  subject  and  so  able  a 
player  tliat  a number  of  organist.s  welcomed  the 
oppoi-tunily  of  hearing  him  in  a,  representative 
selection  of  pieces  which  beg.an  with  the  C'h.aconnc 
and  Chorale  in  15  minor,  ended  with  the  conifiaratively 
early  Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  I),  op.  3i).  and  eim- 
tained  several  ehoral  preludes,  Variations  from  the 
Fa,ssara.glia  in  E flat,  and  soirie  slighter  works. 

In  his  playing  T)r.  Hull  was  evidently  rather  liam- 
pered  Iiy  the  fact,  that  the  instrument  was  more 
or  less  strange  to  him.  H was  apparent  from  time 
to  time  iu  his  choice  of  slops,  in  his  alterations  of 
stops  at  awkward  moments,  ami  certain  bi-eaks 
in  tlic  rhythm  which  the  process  entailed.  'I'hc 
hearer,  too,  was  lianipered  in  his  efforts  to  appreciate 
the  music  by  defeet.s  in  the  organ  ilself.  The  reed.s 
are  distressingly  coarse  and  make  Die  tone  of  the 
full  organ  blatant  to  an  extent  which  i.s  quite  painful, 
and  the  meclianical  tremulant,  wliicli  was  freely 
used,  gives  so  strong  a beat'  (hat  .‘■•ometimeS  one 
could  imagine  a held  chord  to  he  a number  of  rapiil 
repetitions,  ’rhe  acoustic  iiroperties  of  Die  liall 
seem  S'jarcely  to  liave  been  taken  into  account  in 
voicing  Die  organ.  Thi‘  chief  interests  in  Karg- 
Elcrt 's  music  are  the  intellectual  ones  of  harmonic 
daring  and  conlraiumtal  skill.  The  former  is  forcibly 
shown  in  Die  C'liacoune  in  15  minor  and  in  the  free 
fantasia  upon  Die  rather  inferior  tune,  ” A'iilier. 
inoin  Cott,  zu  Dir”  ; Die  latter  a(ipears  at  its  be.st 
ill  the  decorative  trealuiont  of  Die  famous  tune. 
■ O Haupt  voil  Hint  unit  AViindon.'’  Vet  whetlier 
he  is  commenting  iii>on  another  comfxiser's  idea,  or 
ii'hapsodizing  upon  his  own,  the  process  of  coni- 
Iposition  seems  to  engage  Kai-g-Elerfs  atteulion 
more  than  the  thing  to  be  said.  It  is  ail  exceedingly 
clover,  but  if-  one  were  asked  what  feeling  or  impulse 
lies  at  Die  back  of.it.  it  would  be  difliiidt  to  give 
bone.dly  even  Die  a.nswcr  of  St.  Augustine,  ” I know 
if  you  do  not  ask  me.” 
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LITTLE  THEATRE. 

MISS  MACKINLAY’S  FOLK  SONGS. 

There  is  ntneh  delicate  pleastrre  to  be  had 
hi  Miss  Jean  Sterling  Mackinlay’s  recitals. 

Vi’ith  a fine  economy  of  means  she  can  express 
not  merely  the  mood  and  aspect  of  a moment, 
but  temperament  and  spirit.  She  always  gives 
you  atmosphere  and  background-  Her  eon^ 

■may  bo  of  a fat  English  countryside  or  a 
.Hebrid'Can  dreamland,  or  some  grey-green 
Irish  world,  but  with  equal  sureness  of  touch 
And  clear  effect  place  and  people  are  suggested. 

[She  is,  of  course,  excellently  inspired  in  her 
choice  of  material.  She  never  gives  you  any- 
thing which  is  not,  whatever  its  degree  of 
merit,  honest,  genuine  stuff. 

Her  programme  yesterday  collected  folk 
songs  from  England,  Ireland,  the  Scottish  Low- 
lands, and  the  Hebrides,  Many  of  them  gave 
occasion  for  that  dainty  arch  humour  in  which 
MiiSB  Mackinlay  excels,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
bar  only  excellence.  She  can  make  ae  good  » . 
thing  of  fun,  with  more  body  to  it,  or  of  a 
lilting  story.  No  doubt  she  is  at  her  best  in  the 
familiar  “ O,  No,  Joh'n,”  but  she  is  just  as 
good  in  “ The  Green  Wedding  ” or  ‘ Harry 
the  Tailor.” 

Of  oouree,  comedy  is  not  Mias  Mackinlay'? 
only  mode.  There  is  something  more  than 
laughter  in  the  gay  defiance  of  “ Charlie  is  my 
Parliu.g,’’  and  &at  came  with  the  same  spirit 
and  the  same  power  to  enlist  you  on  the 
singer’s  side  which  we  reli'sh  in  the  honest 
English  jokes.  The  splendid  impossible  adven- 
ture of  the  45  rose  .as  vividly  as  in  those  other 
senf^  6..ime  lass  with  a delicate  air  or  the  joUy 
junketings  of  farm  and  fair. 

For  the  Hebridean  songs  we  oa-red  less.  Per- 
Iho'pys  because  they  are  of  a world  with  which  the 
Southron  is  out  of  sympathy.  They  seem  to 
lack  vitality,  to  be  feeling  about  feeling  rather 
than  e im pie  emotion.  At  least,  we  cannot  find 
in  them  the  individuaJ  life,  the  force  of  indi- 
vidual expression.  It  was  not  Miss  Mackinlay’s 
fault.  In  one  of  them,  ‘‘The  Seagull  of  the 
Land-under- Waves,”  she  did  almost  persuade 
Its  that  we  “in  dreams  behold  the  Hebrides,” 
she  did  suf^est  subtly  pathos  and  the  oonsola- 
tKna  of  lonely  fancy.  But  even  this  lost  much 
by  oompoxieou  with  the  ethereal  grace  of  the 
Irish  “ Song  of  the  GhosT.,”  a trifle  of  rare 
charm  in  its  kind,  and  the  difference  in  quality 
lay  in  the  songs,  not  the  art  of  the  diseuse. 

During  the  afternoon  Mr.  Haroourt  Williama 
recited  Meredith’s  “ Crown  of  Love  ” with 
syinjiathy  ind  force,  and  a Meredith  sonnet 
iwhioh  doer  not  gam  by  being  sfKikeat. 

THE  EDWARD  M.ASON  CHOIR. 

Among  Dll'  ni.any  sfliomos  (iriiniotoil  for  the  per- 
(ormanci'  of  miisie  by  ( onlcmporary  Englisb  eoni- 
[(osei-s  (it  linpix'iiH  that  four  smli  ^•OIleeI■ts  riri-  being 
liven  Diifi  week)  Die  Eihviiril  .Vr.ison  (Iioir  does  coii- 
dstent.  .and  priiisewoHhy  work.  H.s  roiieert.  at 
•.Jiieeii's  Hull  last  night  iirodiieed  quite  a large  miuiber 
M new  things  together  with  some  which  have  lieen 
civil  before  witli  v.iryiivg  degrees  of  poimlar  smeess. 
Mr.  Hut.land  Rougtiton's  ilioral  balliid  ' 'J’be  Skeleton 
II  \rnii.iir,''  whieli  began  ill"  prograiiime,  was  first 
ling  fly  Di'r  choir  ;i  feu  years  ago,  Init  it  did  not  iiiak'' 
,„v  very  great  ininressioii.  while  Mr.  Balfour 


Liardiners  ” Xeivs  from  Whydah,  ” which  ended  it, 
was,  as  every  one  r.'ineinbi  rs.  one  of  the  most  imme- 
diately KUia'e.ssful  things  in  his  own  series  of  conci'rts 
last  ye.ir.  So  these  two  works  apjiaienDy  had  plaee.s 
in  last  night 's  jirogramme  for  precisely  opposite 
Ireasons,  and  both  reasons  were  good  provided  that 
It  hose  who  had  Die  ehoioe  believed  in  the  value  of  the 
[music  independently  of  popular  opinion.  Other  more 
[or  le.5s  familiar  thing.s  were  Mr.  William  Wallace’s 
Symphonic  I’oem  '■  Villon.”  and  Mr.  .losepli  Hol- 
brooke'.s  Poem,  " I5yron,  ’ for  orchestra  with  Die 
lehora.1  finale,  a.  setting  of  Keat.s’s  sonnel.  This  Iasi 
is  one  of  the  most  consistent  works  which  Mr.  Hol- 
brooke has  produced.  d’he  whole  of  the 
music  has  dignity  and  strong  feeling  and 

leads  finely  up  lo  the  sonnet  ilself.  More- 

[over  the  words  with  the  e-xceptioii  of  one 
jor  two  places,  where  the  musical  jihrase  is  broken 
at  the  eud  of  ( he  line  instead  of  at  the  cud  of  the 
(sentence,  are  xvoll  set.  Hi.s  music  springs  naturally 
(out  of  their  feeling.  ^ ■ 2-  {T  ' ! ' '’P 

The  new  works  were  .a  third  group  of  “ Hymns 
from  the  Rig  Veda  " (for  female  voices  and  harp) 
■by  Jfr.  Von  Holst,  “ The  Banshee  ” (contralto  solo, 

I chorus,  and  orchestra,)  by  Mr.  H-o  France,  and  three 
'of  Mr.  Percy  Grainger’s  settings  of  folk  melodies. 
Mr.  Von  Holst’s  hymns  are  “ To  the  Dawn,”  " To 
the  Waters,”  ” To  Vena.  ” (Die  .Sun  rising  through  the 
|misl.),  and  Die  ” Hymn  of  the  Travellers.”  There 
hare  delicate  feeling,  free  and  fluent  rhythms,  and 
.skilful  toiiche.s  of  vocal  colour  in  all,  but.  the  third 
oiTer.s  t.he  greatest  scope  to  t.he  composer  and  is  the  j 
biggest  in  design.  They  are  works  which  the  choir 
should  give  again,  both  because  they  are  worth  hearing 
and  because  they  want  more  certain  singing  lhan 
they  got  on  this  occasion.  The  qu.ality'  of  tone 
here  and  elsewhere  was  musical  and  rctined,  but 
neither  words  nor  phrasing  were  sufticienlly  clear  to 
get  alt  the  efiect  obtainable.  Mme.  Ada  (’rossley 
[sang  the  .solo  in  ” The  R.arshee,”  but  ever,  her  art 
Idid  not  make  much  of  it.  It  is  a very  amateurish  rom- 
'position,  in  which  certain  words  are  dwelt  upon  by 
the  chorus  for  (he  .sake  of  a,  momentary  effect  : th.- 
orche.stration  i.s  thin,  and  except  for  a few  passages 
in  the  last  chorus  there  is  little  melodic  impulse.  Mr. 
(Grainger’s  ” Mareh  to  the  Battlefield  ” (tor  rhoru.s, 
brass,  and  drums),  said  to  be  a,  folksong  from  Ilncnln,- 
shire,  is  by  no  means  among  bis  best  things,  'the 
square  rhythm  of  the  tune  has  none  of  the  feeling  of 
genuine  folksong  : if  it  is  one  it  is  an  irstanee  of  the 
fact  that  folksong  is  not  necessarily  better  than  .-Miy 
other  song,  and  Mr.  Grainger's  setting  is  as  ur.imagip.a- 
tive  as  the  tune.  His  treatment  of  the  ” Willow  ' 
song  as  printed  in  Ghappell's  • Old  Englkh  Popular 
IMusic  " is  of  a.  much  higher  order,  and  sung  hy 
Mme.  Ada  Crossley.  with  aei  oinpaiiiruent  (or  harp  and 
four  muted  strings,  it  sounded  very  heauDful.  Sh'- 
jalso  made  a success  wi'Di  his  version  of  ''  Lord  Max- 
Avell  s Goodnig.ht.” 

The  whole  concert  was  an  admirahlc  clTort.  yet 
one  cannot  rosi.st  the,  suggestion  that  hy  attempting 
a little  less  at  one  time  Mr.  Mason  and  his  painstaking 
choir  might  accomplish  more  for  the  cause  wliich 
‘hey  urge  with  Such  enthusiasm. 

MR.  HOLBRQOKE’S  CONCERT. 

0L>-  ~ \ 

Ve.stmJav  afternoon  Mr.  Jo.sef  Holbrooke 
opve  Ills  second  concert  of  mooern  music  at 
the  .-Eolian  Hall.  He  had  inte-id'’d  to  pio- 
ducc  a work  of  Max  Retfer,  but  \ note  in  t:ie 
programme  explained  uhy  this  did  not  h.ap- 
pen  : “ The  Resfer  pianoforte  quintet  an- 
nounced— was  found  “so  long  and  turgid  that 
we  had  to  put  it  aside,  in  case  it  met  the  sad 
fate  of  serious  I'higlish  music.’’  d'he  sta'a - 
ment  was  hardly  what  Mr.  Holbrooke 
meant,  in  its  fullest  implication,  since 
two  native  works  were  substituted,  pre- 
.suniablv  lo  meet  with  the  same  “ sad  fate.” 
'I'hcse  were  both  one-movement  quartets  for 
strings,  the  concert-g'iver's  hantasie,  and 
Mr.  Balfour  Gardiner’s  work  in  B Hat. 
Neither  bl'in'f'  ni'-iv  much  comment  thereon  is 
not  called  for  ; they  may  be  said  to  be  fairly 
characteristic,  at  any  rate,  of  that  particular 
school  of  writing  which  shows  rather  too 
much  of  a tendency  towards  needless  compli- 
cation in  the  writing.  But  then  clarity  in 
the  string  quartet  is  hard  to  obtain,  and  one 
fears,  moreover,  that  much  of  the  excessive 
ciaburation  covers  up  poverty  of  material. 

Later  Mr.  Holbrooke ’.s  “ In  Memoriam” 
pianoforte  .sextet  was  played.  Other  in.stru- 
menial  numbers  were  Mr.  Richard  Wal- 
thew’s  caprice  for  violin,  which  surely  sounds 
(hettfr  with  its  orchestral  complement 
(though  it  was  skilfully  enough  played  by 
Mr.  John  .Saunders  and  the  composer)  and  a 
grouj)  of  pianoforte  solos  played  by  Mr.  Hol- 
brooke. The  .songs  marked  “ first  perform- 
ianc'.'"  of  Mr.  Stanley  Hawley  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Hale  proved  to  be  uninteresting. 
Tho)-  were  sung  by  Mr.  Frederick  Blarney. 
Orhi-r  songs  of  'Mr.  Holbrooke  and  Mr. 
Deliu.s  were  sung  hy  Miss  Olga  Lowenthal. 

'1  lie  John  Saunders  String  Ouartet  ofliciated 
jin  the  concerted  works. 

MU.  HOLBROOKE’S  CONC'F.KT. 

At  the  .seeoml  of  his  concerts,  licUl  at  -Eolian 
Hall  yesterday  aft-ernoon.  .Mr.  Holbrooke  gii\'' 
no  new  music  except  a.  few  soiLgs  which  >fr.  Frederic 
Blaincv  .sang.  -V  quintet  for  piano  and  strings  m 
C minor  by  -Max  Reger  had  originally  been  promi.sed. 
),ut  w.as  abandoned  in  favour  of  ilr.  HoHirookc  s 
' ia.iil.asie  for  string  quartet.  ('li.  IT.  a stra.ight- 
toi.  'Vd  and  hajiidly  written  work,  ami  ifr.  Rallour 
(.ardiner-s  Quar("t.  in  U Hat,  which  has  the  same 
,r,„M]  qualities  wilh  a eertaiii  added  eh.arm  of  molo.lj 
V.-  d.'h  carri.-s  it.  further.  Where  Die  charm  aetually 
it  is  impossit.le  to  -ay,  tnit  one  i.-  made  aw.iP- 
„f  I.  iu  the  very  first  hare.  es).eeially  when  it.  < ome> 
. fler  a work  whieli.  thou,;!-  full  'd  good  wntm:,-. 


70 


just  stop.'  short  of  tliat  power.  \V<-  (liil  not  roi^ret 
h'tariun  these  two  works  in  plaee  ot  Keger  s quintet. 
V.  IniL  we  were  son-y  tliat.  in  cxpUiiniiig  the  change 
^Mr.  hollirooki'  should  have  ]>iiiited  a note  in  the 


pro,- 


• ealeulated  to  make  people  condemn  it 
.Mr.  Holbrooke  is  anxious  to  commend 
iLsie  against  foreign  music,  but  this  means 


^ uide 

iV  I'lngh.  . 

' of  doinir  it  seemed  to  be-  not  according  to  the  rules 
^ k of  English  fair  ph  ; • f<A  ^ 

' The  songs  wer.  not  particularly  striking.  It  Is 
‘ too  kite  to  set.  “ Weep  you  no  )iiore,  sid  fountains,” 

' imlos-s  the  eomposer  h,as  some  very  individual  view 
of  the  words  to  express,  for  one  could  recall  half  a 
dozen  settings  which  aia^  better  than  .Mr.  Stanlex 
Hiiwley's.  Two  soug.s  by  .Mr.  Alfred  Hale  both  show 
th.-'t  uncertainty  of  expres.sion  .and  techniqtie  which 
i.s  found  in  his  larger  work.  .Mr.  Holbrtxtkc  s T he 
.Shadows  ” and  “ Night  ” were  sung,  with  two  songs 
by  Delius,  by  Muss  Olga  Isjwenthal.  The  luasic  of 
the  lirst  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
feeling  of  the  words  and  to  be  wholly  occupied  in 
discovering  unexpect  t>d  interv.als  whicli  Miss  Loweii- 
■'  tlial  achieveil  as  though  they  hurt  her,  ;i,s  perhaps 
they  did.  The  second  seemed  more  spontaneous. 
The  rest  of  the  |>rogramme  contained  some  piano 
solos  played  by  .Mr.  Holbrooke  (t  wo  were  of  his  own 
composition  and  two  were  by  Debussy),  bis  setting 
of  '■  Annabel  I,ec,”  sung  by  Mr.  Blarney,  and  flnaily 
his  sestet  (No.  4)  ” In  Memoriam,”  which  was  played 
by  Mr.  John  Saunders's  quart.et  with  >fr.  Winter- 
• >.  ..v.ie  and  the  composer  at  the  piano. 

MR.  Dk  NHILr/S  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

t ■> 

'J'lic  second  of  these  concerts  of  British  cl\ainl)er 
music  was  given  at  t he  SteinwCrV  Hall  on  tVid.-iV. 
It  cont-ained  three  concerted  pieces — a Sonat.a  for 
violin  .and  piano  in  G major  by  Mi-.  Nichohvs  Gatf  y, 
which  was  played  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Dunhill’s 
Fantasj-  Trio  for  violin,  viola,  .and  piano,  and  3Ir. 
Holbrooke’s  Horn  Trio,  Op.  2S.  Not  only  have 

I these  and  other  concerts  given  lo  the  youn.ger  com- 
posers many  Juoro  opportunities  than  j'ormerly 
existed  t.o  get  their  works  heard,  Init,  uhat  is  equally^ 
important,  means  l:avo  been  found  for  getting  the 
j xrorks  jiublLshed,  so  that,  they  .are  re.idily  ax'ailable 
for  performance.  All  these  three  are  in  print.  In 
Mr.  Catty's  sonata  the  .skill  with  which  l\c  treats 
simple  but  quite  distinctixe  rhythms  i.s  the  thing 
that  one  specially  enjoys.  In  the  first  mox'c- 
ment  there  are  tv\-o  such  ideas  xxith  xvhiehl 
he  xx'orks  wonders,  ;x  little  figure  xvherc  t.he| 

- violin  accents  the  second  h.alf  of  each  bcat| 

1 and  a phrase  of  semiquaver.-:.  tVluIe  he  i.sj 

1 juggling  with  those  he  is  xvholly  happy,  but 

xvhen  he  leaves  them  for  his  second  subject  the  im- 
pul.se  flags  a little.  The  chief  dilliculty  in  sonata  fornii 
. comes  when,  haxing  said  a good  thing,  the  eomposerl 
has  lo  go  on  and  say  something  else.  In  his  first 
t'  movement  and  sometimes  elsewhere  .Mr.  Catty  seems 
e*  to  bo  not  quite  equal  to  the  ordeal.  The  same  isi 
r the  ca.se  with  the  other  composor.s.  Mr.  Dimhill 
,j  in  the  middle  of  his  f.anla.sy  (rio  launches  out  into  a 
delightfully  freakish  .Scherzo,  and  then  falls  back  upon 
a more  obvious  melody  for  development  ; .Mr.  Hol- 
brooke  ha.s  xvrilton  texv  things  with  so  much  wit  and 
f jollity  in  them  as  the  first  theme  of  the  Finale  to  his 
V horn  trio,  but  hi.s  second  one  ks  a liig  drop  down  into 
V 


commonplaccne.ss.  Of  the  four  movements  of  Mr. 

S Catti's  sonata  the  Scherzo  is  (he  most  eonskstenl. 
n It  xitalily  is  stronger  than  tliat  of  either  the  slow 
movement  or  the  Finale,  hut  in  aU  of  (hem  one  admirers 
t the  determination  to  keeii  the  main  lines  of  the  music 
It  clear.  He  never  attempts  to  strengllicn  his 
t scheme  by  adding  decorative  details.  I.lr- 
S j DunhiU’s  tiio  is  not  quite  so  frank  in  this 
V ! rcsi)fct,  and  Mr.  Holbrooke,  with  the  additional 
means  ot  colour  given  by  the  bora,  sometimes  relies 

I upon  the  scoring  to  move  us  with  a theme  which 
“ is  essentially  poor. 

ti  Mr.  Oskar  Borsdorf  played  the  horn,  Mi.ss  .Tessio 
s Grinxson  was  the  xiolinist,  and  Miss  Rebecca  Clarke 
n played  the  viola.  'J'he  last  named  was  also  lieard 
p xxith  Miss  Margaret  C'hanipneys  in  Cue  two  beautiful 

II  songs  xvith.xiola  obbligato  (Op.  92)  by  Brahms,  in 
x>  which  the  X'oico  of  the  singer  and  the  tone  of  tlic 

obbligato  instrument  blended  charmingly.  Miss 
3 Champneys  also  sang  songs  by  Jlr.  Jervis  Rc.ad  and 
Sir  Hubert  Pairj-.  ' 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  (lie  programme 
ivas  the  performance  of  a little  girl.  Miss  Exaugeline 
Livens,  wlio  played  some  x>'ano  pieces  ot  her  own 
composition.  One  could  not  help  being  amused  by 
the  confident  and  unconscious  way  in  xxhich  (he  cliild 
reproduced  the  technique  of  Chopin  in  an  Impromptu 
. in  C sharp  minor  and  her  deft  handling  of  various 
harmonic  experiments,  some  of  them  toying  easily 
xvith  the  whole-toned  scale.  She  had  to  repeat  an 
exceedingly  cle.ver  liUlc  piece  called  “ Gossamer,” 
l>e  xvhich,  ex'en  alloxvLng  for  the  fact  that  she  had  picked 
th  up  the  tricks  of  certain  modem  composere,  shewed 
lli  remarkable  skill  in  Iier  power  of  using  them  cft'ec- 
£ t ively  and  making  them  serxoj  a pei-fectly  definite 
j idea  of  her  own. 

w , QUEEN” R HALL  ORCHESl'EA.  ; 

^r.S*  i^iard'"  S raSis's  ” 

re  .and  Signor  Bu.xoni's  iilaying  of  Liszt  xven 


more  or  less  than  it  did  eiglit  years  ago.  ^ 

The  true  to'i  of  piogranimo  music  seems  to  be  notl 
so  much  xvbetber  the  music  illustrates  the  prograTUiue| 
as  xvhethcr  the  programme  adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  ' 
the  mnsie..  From  this  jioint  of  xiew  Htramss's  " Don, 
Quixote  ’ is  one  of  the  best  iiiccos  of  programme 
music  ex’cr  xvrittou  and  the  ” Domestic  .Symphony 
one  of  the  xvor.sl.  The  dilTerence  lies  not  in  Strauss'sl 
power  of  musical  speech,  but  in  his  choice  of  a subject.: 

In  the  one  case  Cenantes  w.as  his  spokesman  and 
xxe  e.arao  to  Strauss's  music  xvith  the  story  in  our 
minds  a.nd  .a  clear  conception  of  the  characters  of  the 
Don,  .Sancho  Fanza,  tbc  visionary,  and  the  real 
Dulcinca.  Just  .a  fexv  labels  in  the  score  xvero  suffi- 
cient to  put  tlie  xvhole  of  Strauss's  musical  imagina- 
tion in  touch  with  Itie  lilerary  one  of  Cervantes. 

In  the  " Domestic  Symphony,”  however,  Strauss] 
had  no  literary  coUeaguo.  Being  himself  purelyl 
a musical  artist  he  could  do  no  more  tlian  supply'  the] 
labeis,  xx'hich  are  dull  f.ict-s  iu  tlieuiselx'cs.  As  a| 
writer  ot  .a  programme  he  is  merely  a bad  bio- 
grapher, not  because  the  people  he  is  xx riling  about! 
are  uninteresting,  but  because  tic  cannot  tell  any  of  the 
interesting  thing.s  about  them.  All  that  is  ])ut  into 
the  Larger  and  untranslatable  language  of  music.  That 
is  xxhat  musicians  do  xvhen  they  arc  xxriting music 
which  does  not  claim  to  be  programme  music.  They' 
are  xvritiug  some  part  of  luiinan  life,  generally; 
their  oxvn  life,  for  xvhich  Ihey  knoxv  no  verbal, 
eauivalcnt.  The  objection  to  Stramss’s  method  in  (he 
“ Domestic  Symphony” — and  it  is  equally  applicablei 
to  Beethoven's  in  the  “ Pastoral  ’ — -is  that  the  pro- 
gramme is  apt  to  make  peoiile  think  that  he  is  xvritingj 
about  common,  everyday  things  when  really  he  is] 
writing  about  uncommon,  though  possibly  equally' 
everyday,  ones.  One  must  be  able  to  distance  the] 
programme  in  order  to  come  close  to  the  music. 
And  xvhen  one  can  do  so,  as  after  leaving  it  alone] 
for  eight  yeais  one  can.  the  wealth  of  imagin.ativel 
thought  and  the  x-igour  of  design  appeal  with  extra- 
ordinary force.  One  may  kick  against  the  extreme  i 
sentimentality  of  his  melodie.s,  a characteristic; 
which  has  gi’own  upon  him  in  his  later  operas,  or; 
be  annoyed  byliisowu  kicks  against  them  iu  the  wild] 
moments  in  xxhich  he  suddenly  obliterates  an 
impression  he  hius  been  at  great  pains  to  create  ; but 
the  impressions  are  not  transitory,  for  nothing  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  xxay  each  idea,  even 
though  touched  in  lightly  at  first,  i.s  foiuid  to  bo 
justified  somewhere  in  the  scheme  .os  it  is  developed. 
For  ^example,  the  theme  marked  “ triiumerisch  ” 
at  the  fifth  bar  is  tiie  basis  ot  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  delicate  ])a.ssages  .Strauss  has  ever  xvritten  leading 
into  the  “ nocturne,'’  and  again,  played  by  all  the 
woodxvind,  leads  xvith  an  accelerando  to  the  climax 
of  the  fugue.  Strauss  nex’er  loses  sight  of  the  big 
issues,  though  ho  wilfully  tempts  his  listeners  to  do 
' so.  If  there  is  a xveakness  it  is  in  xxhat  folloxvs  upon 
the  climax  just  alluded  to,  when  he  piles  one  climax 
upon  another,  twisting  his  suljject-mattcr  this  way 
and  that  xvithout  giving  us  much  Iicsli  insight  into 
; its  meaning. 

In  the  performance  of  Saturday  the  greatness 
and  this  weakness  in  design  came  out  with  remark- 
able clearness.  All  fnrough  the  Prelude  introducing 
the  themes,  the  .Scherzo,  and  the  Nocturne  Sir  Henry 
Wood  kept  the  tone  down,  so  much  so  that  some  ' 
hearers  xvero  sixrpri.sed  by  the  quietude  of  the  orches- 
tration. Except  that  the  clarinet  theme  of  the 
“ Wiegenlied  ” did  nob  stand  out  above  tbc  other 
iusti'umonts  surrounding  it  xvith  quite  the  prominence, 
intended  the  balance  xvas  so  complete  as  to  convince; 
one  of  the  essential  sanity  underlying  the  super- 
ficial eccentricities  of  detail.  But  after  the  climax 
of  the  fugue  the  most  careful  playing  could  not  ax-oid 
the  feeling  of  redundancy,  though  it  could  and  tlid 
give  us  a realization  of  the  brilliant  ingenuity  with 
xxhich  the  ideas  are  woven  together.  The  ingenuity 
outruns  the  artistic  ijurposc. 

The  other  features  of  the  programme  need  not  be 
discussed  in  detail.  Signor  Busoni  played  Liszt’s 
Concerto  in  A major  and  his  own  arrangement 
for  piano  and  orchestra  of  Liszt’s  Rhapsodic 
Espagnole.  But  not  all  his  skill  could  make  these 
xvorks  sound  anything  but  a mixture  ol  bombast ; 
and  sentimentality. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 
BALFOUR  GARBLNER  CONCERTS. 

(U-  'S'  * 

If  ever  a statue  is  erected  to  Mr.  Balfour  Gardmer 
j it  will  surely  be  set  up  by  a representative  body  o 
I British  composers  in  grateful  recognition  of  %hat 
' he  has  done  in  their  cause.  But,  with  the  long  an 
! interesting  programme  of  last  night  s doings  in 
Queen’s  Hall  to  dispose  of,  let  us  not  conjecture  as 
to  the  futuro.  Grateful,  indeed,  should  our  native 
composers  bo  to  the  giver  of  this  concert,  and  of 
those  that  have  preceded  it,  since  he  allowed  a hear- 
ing to  not  a single  foreign  work  Last  night  a 
list  was  a pleasant  one,  upon  it  being  the  names  of 
Vaughan  Williams,  Arnold  Bax,  Percy  Grainger, 
Gustav  von  Holst  (whose  name  must  mislead  nobody 
into  supposing  that  he  is  other  than  English),  an 

TEinxyo  jicEwen.  With  his  "Fantasia  on  Christrnas 

rhief  features  of  the  symphony  concert  given  by  .Sir  , Carols,”  Dr.  Vaughan  Wilha^  led  the  way_  This 
H<.nrv  Wood  ami  Hie  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra  on  ! remembered,  first  came  to  a hearm„ 

S^aturdav  .afternoon.  Since  the  spring  of  1 90a,  ; ^ pgstj^^l  of  the  Throe  Choirs,  m September 
when  tlie  same  conductor  ga.vc  the  first  performance  jg  for  bantono  solo,  chorus,  and 


better  how  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  than  Dr.  Vaughan 
Williatns.  In  the  present  instance  he  has  adopted! 
a variety  of  expedients — including  such  dexnccs  as| 
singing  with  closed  lips  and  xxuth  a humming 
tone" — to  obtain  difforont  shades  of  colour,  and 
always,  it  must  be  said,  the  end  justifies  the  means 
and  bears  witncas  to  the  composer  s taste  as  well  as 
to  hiB  InKcnuity.  The  solo  part  was  in  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  Mr.  J.  Campbell  Mclnnes,  and  of  the  com- 
plete success  of  the  " Fantasia  ’ there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  the  composer,  who  conducted,  receiving  at  the 
. end  the  heartiest  of  tributes. 

Mr.  Arnold  Bax  is  a clever  young  composer,  to 
whom  more  than  once  before  Mr.  Balfour  Gardiner' 
has  held  out  a helping  hand.  In  last  night’s  pro- 
gramme he  xx'as  represented  by  a tone-poem  entilledi 
“ Christmas  Eve  on  the  Mountains,"  the  " motive  ’’ 
of  which,  as  ho  tells  us  himself,  occurred  to  him 
“ while  wandering  one  frosty  evening  last  winter  in 
the  beautiful  and  legended  Glen-na-Smol,  in  county 
Dublin,’’  and  he  adds  that  the  music  was  the  ex- 
pression of  a mystical  mood.  There  are  txvo  main 
themes— the  one  derived  admittedly  from  an  eccle- 
siastical source,  and  the  other  a melody  which,  in 
part  at  least,  betrays  the  composer’s  sympathy  with 
tlie  musical  idiom  of  the  country  in  which  he  drew 
inspiration  for  his  work.  But  it  cannot  surely  have 
been  the  soft  air  of  the  Green  isle  that  suggested  to 
him  echoes  of  Wagner  s “ Feuerzauber,  or,  at 
another  moment — towards  the  close  of  the  work — a 
phrase  from  the  Pathetic  ” Symphony.  Uoxvever, 
as  in  previous  essays,  Mr.  Bax  here  shows  a 
feeling  for  poetic  expression,  but  he  is  apt  to  leave 
us  a little  in  doubt  as  to  whether  his  teclmique  is 
sufficiently  sure  to  enable  him  to  bring  off  all  the 
effects  at  w'hich  he  aims.  That,  at  any  rate,  was  the 
irapro-ssion  the  work  produced  in  our  mind,  not- 
withstanding much  that  is  clover  and  interesting 
in  it,  and  not  a little  also  of  sheer  beauty. 

INTERESTING  CHORAL  WORK. 

In  the  case,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Mr.  Von  Holst  s 
*■  The  Cloud  Messenger,”  which  proved  the  roost 
important  novelty  in  last  night's  scheme  of  thinp,  ' 
the  effect  produced  was  precisely  the  opposite.  For 
in  listening  to  his  Ode  for  chorus  and  orchestra, 
founded  on  a Sanscrit  poem  of  Kalidasa,  one  never 
experienced  the  least  feeling  of  any  uncertainty  of 
technical  expression.  The  compo.ser  seemed  to  toow 
exactly  what  he  was  aiming  at,  and  how  to  " get 
there.”  Yet  one  has  to  admit  that  the  work,  heard 
for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion,  suffers  to  some 
extent  from  over-el-aboralion.  It  occupied  some  forty 
minutes  in  performance,  and  iu  it  we  found  so  much 
that  was  finely  imagined,  and  no  less  finely  wrought, 
that  wo  feel  it  the  more  necessary  to  insist  that  tho 
composer  would  be  well  advised  to  condense  certain 
portions,  so  as  to  ensure  for  the  whole  a atroagoi  and 
more  comjxilling  effecst.  He  has  been  at  infinite 
pains  to  refleot  faiChfuJly  and  legdibimately  every 
passing  mood  of  the  poem,  and  in  his  setting,  accord- 
ingly. has  not  lost  sight  of  the  value  of  contrast. 
Yet  the  impression  of  excessive  length  remained. 
Furthear  discussion  at  a late  hour  of  a work  so  very 
far  from  simple  in  its  structure  and  content  is  im- 
possible,  and  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  London 
ChoraJ  Society  capie  croditaidy  enough  through  the 
ditficulties  pl.aced  in  their  path  by  the  composer 
(who,  by  the  way,  conductod  his  work),  even  though 
their  singing  might  easily  a/t  times  have  oairriod  with 
it  a greater  sense  of  conviction. 

Yet  another  contributer  to  the  pre^n^'mme  was  Mr. 
Percy  Grainger,  xvho  conducted  not  only  his  delight- 
ful arrangement  of  the  " Londonderry  air,  which 
created  so  deep  impression  when  produced  last  year 
under  the  same  auspices,  but  also  the  first  peadorm- 
inoe  of  his  setting  of  another  folk-song,  " Sir  Egla 
more,”  for  which,  in  quite  characteristic  fashion,  he 
einjiloys  a double  mixed  chorus,  brass,  strings,  and 
percussion.  There  is  immense  spirit  and  a healthy 
vitality  in  the  work,  though  one  could  h.ave  wished, 
lerliaps.  for  a little  loss  "vitality  ’’—and  n more  atrcii 
vble  tone — from  the  trombones  to  which  Mr.  Grainger 
givdk  so  much  prominence.  The  novelty,  however, 
ilearly  won  the  ears  of  the  audience.  A word  must 
be  added  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  New 
Symphony  Orchestra  carried  out  their  important 
iliare  of  the  concert,  both  under  Mr.  Balfour  Gardiner 
ind  the  composers  who  conducted  their  own  works. 


To  tho  latter  the  composer  added  organ 
'.-named  were 

Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra  under  the  ' available  at  this  concert.  The  four  tr.xdi- 
iou  "iven  shortly  after  the  first.  ; tional  English  carols  he  has  pressed  into 

^ i...ii,f,nn«  *^ig  scrvicc  are  "The  truth  sent  from  above  , 

'Como  all  ye  worthy  gentlemen”;  "On  Christ- 

chanW  Hic  standpoint  of  the  ordinary  listener  that;  mas  Night”  ithe  latter  a particularly  beautiful 

e °eomcB  hack  to  the  "Domestic  Hymplmcy  example),  and  " Thore  is  a fountain,  while,  by  way 

a"  to  ail  old  acquainlanoe.  wondering  xx  licther  t’uc  „{  orchestral  commentary,  he  has 

- roeute  of  otliex  iuopb  or  less  familiar  foik-tamia  In 


“ T)ompsti(;  Svmpbonj’^  ” in  Knglo.mli  '"’C’  j orchestra,  

hax-c  hcarJlitlffra^inf^  for  one  memorable  per-  lenj  bolls,  though  the  last-named  were 

forrn.ance  hy  the 

composer's  direct. v...  - . . 

Now  Hie  operatic  Strauss  aud  certain  other  cbulliHoms  b,s_  service  are 
of  modern  music  from  x'ory  different  minds  haxc  oO, 


l/Hl?  A-  S 


BRITISH  MUSIC. 


A BALFOUR  GARDINER  CONCERT 


The  third  of  Mr.  Balfour  Gardiner’S'  in- 
iterestinir  concerts  took  place  last  night  at  the 
Queen’s  Hall.  Its  feature  was  the  first  per- 
formance of  Air.  G.  \ on  Holst  s ode  for 
chorus  and  orchestia,  “'Ihe  Cloud  Messen- 
ger.” This  is,  at  any  rate  in  scope,  the  most 
miportant  novelty  Mr.  Gardiner  has  as  jet 
produced.  It  is  important,  too,  in  tendencies, 
and,  if  not  in  acnievement,  the  fault  lies 
rather  in  the  nature  of  the  attempt  than  in 
the  music  itself.  One  could  not  help  feeling 
that  the  compost-r  was  ill-advised  m the 
choice  of  his  text,  or  that  in  arranging  the 
version  of  the  Sanscrit  poem  he  had  not  con- 
sidered  closelv  enough  what  might  be  the 
emotional  effect  of  a lengthy  work  (over  halt 
a.n  hour),  in  which  the  greater  part  x'f  the 
time  is  taken  up  with  description.  It  so  hap- 
pens, however,  that  the  inlere.sl  of  the  poem 
and  the  opportunities  for  musical  painting 
do  not  sutlidently  coincide,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  hearer  is  continually  xxondering 
when  the  point  of  the  whole  thing  is  coming. 
There  .ire  some  beautiful  linos  ol  poetic  nn- 
V,.,,-  iho  i.'xt.  and  lhe.se  undoubtedly  Mr. 


, ^ ofTl-1 6IJ;f  Ii'iiS  T*o  some" extremely 
[native  and  picturesque  L 

should  impress  one  as  details  of  the 
comparison  with  the  ultimate  idea,  w ic  i 
simply,  that  the  Cloud  should  “ bear  a ‘”^5- 
satfe  to  mv  love  ! ” Owing  to  the  leng  ? 
the  number  of  these  descriptive  sections  tney 
overshadow  the  purport  of  the  poem  m us 
setting,  and  the  hnal  enunciation  of  the  mes- 
sage itself  seems  relatively  unimportant,  vet 
there  is  no  denying  the  charm  of  much  o 
music,  its  power,  variety,  and  the  great  con- 
structive skill  shown.  A very  finely  conceived 
section  is  that  dealing  with  the  Cloud  s arri- 
val over  the  sacred  city,  w'hich  works  up  to 
a notable  climax.  Numerous  other  passages 
could  be  instanced  as  showing  the  composer  s 
.grip,  and  it  is  the  greater  pity  that 
suffers  as  a w'hole  in  the  way  described,  ft  r. 

\'on  Holst  has  had  nothing  produced  so  tar 
which  reveals  his  gifts  in  a stronger  lig 
With  its  faults,  “ Ihe  Cloud  Messenger  is 
a notable  work. 

* * 

# 

These  singers  had  previously  sung  Mr. 
Percy  Grainger’s  Irish  Folk-tune  setting  tor 
u n accolii pTTn icd  chorus  and  w'ithout  words, 
and  another  of  his  settings,  “ Sir  Eglamoi^, 
for  chorus  and  orchestra.  This  last  was  a 
novelty  and  was  a complete  success ; it  is 
perhaps  the  best  example  of  Mr.  Grainger  s 
work  of  this  kind.  The  accompaniment  m 
which  trombones  and  trumpets  are  used  in  a 
double  set  exactly  suits  .the  character  of  both 
tune  (which  is  an  unusually  good  one)  and 
words.  One  noted  considerable  felicit}'  in 
the  variation  of  the  burden,  “ Fa  la,  la, 
which,  of  course,  rightly  carries  out  the  idea 
of  such  being  intended  for  emotional  com- 
ment on  each  verse.  , 

Yet  another  novelty  was  heard — Mr.  Arnold 
Bax’s  “ ChristmS'g  f ve  on  the  Mouiuhiri^ 
aTone-poem  for  orchestra.  The  composer  md 
not  specify  the  programme  he  had  in  his 
mind,  and”  as  his  music  was  extremely  amor- 
ohous  and  heterogeneous,  the  result  was 
correspondingly  vague.  The  expressiori  of  a 
“ rather  mvstical  mood  ” was  intended,  we 
are  told,  and  certainly  there  was  some  such 
; impression  at  the  beginning  _ of  the  work. 
Later,  however,  extraneous  things  seemed  to 
icreep’in,  the  stvle  changed,  and  at  the  same 
time,  too,  little' sense  of  climax  was  evident, 
or  suggestion  that  the  musical  lines  were 
leading  to  anv  definite  point.  Such  music  as 
this  is' surely’ written  upon  an  unsatisfactory 
basis  Mr.  Balfour  Gardiner  conducted  the 
work,  which  is  full  of  cleverly  contrived 
.orchestral  effects. 

• * 

* 

The  concert  ended  wi.th  Mr.  McE wen’s 
“ Grev  (lalloway,”  and  began  w.fith  Mr.  _R. 
Va'U.ghan  Williams’s  “ Fantasia  on  Christ- 
mas Carols,”  a work  which  received  its  first 
London  performance.  Written  for  baritone 
S0.I0,  chorus  and  orchestra,  the  fantasia  pre- 
sents four  traditional  carol  melodies,  _ with 
the  ori.ginal  words  drawn  up  into  a simple 
scheme  of  the  idea  of  the  Christmas  Fes- 
tival. ITie  method  employed  shows  once 
again  Mr.  Williams’s  ma-stery  over  the 
t^atment  of  old-world  music.  Although 
there  are  plenty  of  what  one  may  call 
modern  devices  of  effect,  there  is  no  jarring 
i note,  nothing  which  suggests  for  a moment 
that  the  atmosphere  and  spirit  of  the  tunes 
1 are  disturbed.  The  work  is  wholly  successful. 
Its  only  drawback  is  that  inevitably  arising 
from  music  so  definitely  associative.  But 
heard  at  Christmas  time,  when  the  world’s 
mocxl  is  in  sympathy  and  in  proper  _ sur- 
roundings, the  Fantasia  could  not  fail  to 
make  a great  impre.ssion — more  in  fact  than 
could ' po-ssibly  be  the  case  last  night.  It 
M should  be  ad'ded  that  the  com.poser  con- 
I ducted,  and  that  the  solo  part  was  sung  by 
I Mr.  L Campbell  Meinnes. 

1 N.  C.  G. 

MR.  BALFOUR  GARDINER’S  CONCERT. 

'I'ho  London  Choml  Society  took  part  in  the  third  of 
these  conceits  given  at  Queen’s  Hall  last,  night,  and 
witli  the  New  Symphony  Orchest la,  produced  two  new 
works  and  one  wiiicii  was  new  to  London.  " 
important  of  these,  at,  any  ’■ate  for 


T roated  'iT  "’sj'm  paf hctica  fly ) w ith  ifs  sfrange'^accom- 
jpa.niment  picturing  the  ” poor,  thin,  wandering 
-(ream  ” yearning  for  the  cloud,  and  the  tine  bass 
passage,  ” Tarry  not,  O Cloud,”  which  follows, 
•arc  among  the  most,  striking,  but'  such  moments 
■ were  too  isolated.  The  ending  of  the  work  too  with 
|scmi-choru.s  only  would  sound  inconclusive  even  if 
ithc  singers  were  more  cei-tain  of  1 licir  pa.ri.s  than  they 
bvero  last  night.  Tlie  full  clmir  singing  softly  would  be 
inui'b  I'uori'-  impressive.  One  adiuircd  the  sincerity 
and  till'  big  aim  of  1 hi'  work,  thoueh  one  felt.  that. 
.Hr.  Von  Holst  had  not  enough  strength  to  can-y 
ft  out.  S ''  "b 

The  otlier'’^new  choral  woik  w.a.s  .Af..  Percy 
(iraingcr's  set.ti'ng  of  the  old  ballad  " Sir  Kgla.- 
morc,' ‘ for  double  choir,  bras.s,  .strings,  and  per- 
cussion, which  followed  his  beautiful  arrangement  of 
Itic  ■■  Jaondonderry  Air.”  '‘.Sir  Eglainore  ” is  a 
bluff,  swaggering  follow,  but  Afr.  tirainger  has  made 
liim  rat  her  a heavy  ou‘-.  and  his  selling  is  more  noisy 
i-ha.n  vigorous. 

' At  the  beginning  of  the  programme  Dr.  A'aughan 
iWilliams's  cbar.mingly  woven  ” Fantasia,  on  C'liristmas 
parols,”  produced  last  year  at  Heretorcl.  was  given 
for  the  fir.st  time  in  London.  It  was  admirably  sung 
Viy  Air.  Campbell  Alclnnes  and  the  choir.  These 
thi'ce  coniposei"s  conducted  their  own  works.  Mr- 
Balfour  Gardiner  conducted  a new  orchestral  work’ 
r‘  Christmas  Eve  on  the  Alountains,”  by  Air.  Arnold 
Bax,  and  at  the  end  Air.  .L  B.  AIcEwou’s  orchestral 
ballad  " Grey  Galloway.”  It  is  difficult  to  see 
tjuite  what  Air.  Bax  is  at  in  his  tone  poem,  where 
;he  plainsong  intonation  of  the  Alagnifical.  is  coii- 
[lected  with  an  expressive  melody  of  his  own.  some 
reminiscences  of  AA'agner's  ” Feuerzauber, " and  other 
material.  It  suggests  that  he  returned  from  his 
wandering  on  the  mountains  and  got  to  his  mnsic- 
pajier  before  liis  thouglit  was  sufficiently  cleared. 

RUSSIAN  SONGS. 

Almo.  A’ttzei’y  gave  another  recital  at  the  -■jjolian 
Hall  last  night,  this  time  giving  a Russian  programme. 
It  was  curious  to  notice  the  difference  whicn  the 
langua,gc  made  to  her  singing,  for  the  defects  of 
quality  which  were  apparent  in  her  singmg  of  Prenc  i 
so’i"3  at.  her  liisit  recital  disappeared  to  a great  extent 
whe°a  she  was  singing  in  her  own  language,  so  that 
there  was  no  check  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  remarkably 

^ » t F r»T’TA7*r-f  ion.  i.i  tl,.l  I ■ / 


'J'ho  most 
purpo.ses  of  dis- 
cussion, was  Afr.  A'on  Holst's  choral 
Cloud  Me.s.senger,"  a sett i 


■song  ” The 
_ T<>>  i hoir  and  orchestra  of 
a vei-sion  which  Air.  Von  Holst  ha.s  made  from  a 
•Saii-crit  poem.  His  fonduc.ss  for  Eastern  theme,  ha.s 
been  shown  in  hymn;  from  the  Kig  Veda,  some  of 
which  we  (lL<'us.se(l  l.ately,  but  " The  Clo,,,!  .Messenger'’ 
i-  a much  larger  effiirt,  taking  about  .'!()  minutes”  in 
performame.  In  such  a work  it.  is  not  cnougli  to 
’Tcati-  iin  impression  by  suggc.stions  of  Orient, al 
colouring.  Th'-rc  must  be  stronger  substance  and 
■growtl)  if  the  inli-rest  is  to  be  maintained.  Tlie 
operiing  of  the  work  w.a.s  so  .strong,  tlie  entrance 
of  the  chorus  eontra,sting  llnelv  with  the  series 
oi  delict,,  themes  outlined  in  the  orela str.-vl  prelude, 
I'l  raise  expectation  liigli.  There  is  great  breadth 
mid  nobility  in  the  wliole  of  the  first  chorus,  but 
.-•ft,  rwards  the  work  moves  .slowly,  as  the  composer 
.-,e,ns  to  become  more  engro.sscl  in  the  illustration 
of  •■a.l,  hue  of  the  [locm.  No  doubt,  mucli  might 
Iw  made  effeeUvo  fh;,n  it.  was  host  night  if  the 

delaehi-il  pliniycM  of  the  seiui-r  horns  and  I hose  sung 
l.y  a f>  w voi.-,s  were  give,,  with  more  rei-tainiy  anrl 


il  umle.  .Lir.-iirg.  hut  thi-  short,: 

. 1 u,'d  I,,  mark  Hi, 
are  bca.itiful  things  by  Hi 
bv  an  nnn..i,„  ,|  meml),  r 


more  eei-tainiy  anrl 
lomingH  ,’f  t h,‘  fierform- 
weak  fila'ais  in  the  imisi,;. 
way  ; t tie  alt,>  solo 
)f  the  , bonis  wh,) 


fcdshed*nianner  of  interpretation.  (A' ^ ' 7 
The  ordinary  English  listener  coui^o.  at.  ,a 

disadvantage  in  hearing  such  a programme,  for  the 
Snt  of  Hie  words  has  to  be  gathered  Irom  traus- 
Stions  printed  in  the  programme,  m this  lubtanre 
in  FTcnch.  wliic.h  obviously  cannot  fit  the  musio 
very  closely.  The  dis.ad vantage  is  felt  most  iQ 
case  of  the  more  modem  composes  w-ho  follow 
Al^orgskv's  example  in  treating  the  text  mo.sb 
cl,^!v  a.s’the  basis  of  the  music.  In  one  instance, 
Ssmilov’s  Kaletschina.”  which  seems  to  be  a 
isuccessor  to  AIu-ssorgs'Kv's  lieautuul  bongs  of  CFild- 
bood.  it  was  not  found  possible  even  to  attempo 
a translation.  Of  the  ,i.arlier  songs  by  far  tae  ^largest 
was  Alussorgsky's  " I'rierc  dc  ballambo  (the 
1'Y.mch  titles  of  the  programme  are  followed 
tar  convenience),  and  tl.e  others.  some  o 
them  familiar,  like  Tchaikovsky’s  ” R.^signation  and 
linbinstein’s  ''  Elf'gic,”  were  ir,ostly  slight  things] 
wl’ich  do  not.  altogel.lier  escape  the  scent  ot  the  draw- 
ing room.  Tliere  were  two  gr.acelul  songs  by  Lady- 
chinskv,  and,  most  gr.accful  ot  all,  Arensky  s 

■ VaUse,”  which  had  to  be  repeated.  Borodin  s | 
“ ('hamon  Arabe  ” has  a direct  s'lmplicity  wluch  the 
others  of  the  gi'Oiip  la,k.  and  Rirasky-is.ors.akov  s 
•■1m  Nvmphe  ” h.as  a picturesque  character  of  its 
ovm  'lu  the  second  part  Cui’s  rather  colourless 

■ \ux  r.'vcurs”  led  to  two  delicate  landscapes  bv 
Liapunov,  ''  Nocturne  ” and  ” Dans  la  steppe,  ami 
iheii  came  songs  by  various  modern  composers, 
some  of  whom  are,  we  fancy,  quite  unknov/n  in  tliia 
country.  The  best  of  these  was  the  om;  by  Ssenilov, 
alremlv  mentioned,  and  an  cxqvasim  little  song  by 
Karat  vgin  called  ''  I’riutemps.”  which  we  were  very 
clad  to  have  repoab'd.  AA'c  shall  liope  to  he.nr  more 
of  this  composer,  for  not  only  aie  t he  voice  and  piano 
imrl-s  pcrfectlv  poised,  but  the  song  has  a character 
of  its  Wn,  small  though  it  is,  wliicli  made  it  stand 
nil  head  ami  shoulders  above  its  neighboui-s. 
Stravinsky’s  "La  Berg  .'■re  ” just,  mnsos  this  poise  : 
M)c  music  seems  ii  trille  too  el.'ibora.c  for  the  sub- 

^'''^Amonc  'omc  ntb.crs  of  less  importance  tlicre  w.as  one 
bv'  M lox  anovitcb,  Alme.  Aktz-Tv’s  .able  ac  oinp.anist. 
But  though  it  is  skilfully  written  and  gamed  con- 
'.siderable  api’lause,  it.  tlid  not  show  him  to  be  as  U’"" 
tinguisbed  in  composition  a-s  in  piano  playing.  In  the 
latter  capaoitv.  that  is  to  say  .as  a auottist  with  .he, 
singer,  he  showed  liimsclf  throughout  to  be  an  artist 
of  the  first  rank. 

ROYAL  CHORAL  SOCIETY. 

Having,  v/iiliiu  recent  monlh.s,  turnccl  their  atten- 
fioii  to  Uie  latest  product  of  Elgar’.s  gcniu.s — “The 
AJusic  Makers” — the  Royal  Choral  Society  harked 
bark  last  ci’t'.ning  to  the  work  by  which  th.nt  composer 
is  most  widi’ly  knov/ii  and  appreciated.  To  say  this 
of  “ The  Dream  of  Oerontiiis  ” is,  of  course,  to  express 
—or,  rather,  imply — no  opinion  of  any  work,  choral 
or  otherwise,  that  its  composer  has  given  to  the 
world  since,  he  WToto  it.  But  fho  fact  hardly  admits 
of  denial  that  “Gorontius”  is  familiar  to,  .and  ad- 
iin’vcd  by,  thousands  of  luusic-lovors,  not  only  hero, 
but  abroad,  who  either  have  not  hoard  or  can  claim 
sc::.!  -rly  more  tl)an  a nodding  acquaintance  with  his 
la.t.'iv  work.--.  However,  the  point  need  not  be  argued 
ill  ea  mcetion  with  last  night’s  porformiincc  of  a long 
::cknt.  wledged  masterpiece.  Rather  i.s  it  of  interest 
In  nof, ' that  the  a.udience  that  came  to  the  Royal 
•\ibcit  Hall  was  a very  large  one,  and  that  other 
I'lkens  wore  .app.arcnt  of  the  ideaRant  fact  that 
'■  ( leroiitV'JS ’’  has  not  us  yet  lost  any  of  its  powers 
Ilf  ai’peal.  /|\X  I l '’J 

ill  detiiil,  of  course,  there  is.Iittle  (hat  need  Ixisaid 
i.f  doings  so  familiar  as  those  of  the  " Hoyal 
f’horalists"  on  this  ooe.asion.  How  often  they  have 
I -ling  the  s:i;iic  iiinsie.  under  Sir  l‘’rcderick  Bridge  wo 
cannot  piV't  ’lid  to  know,  lull,  ofti  n enough  surely  to 
'••■iider  uniioei'ssai'y  any  discii.ssion  of  the  way  they 
■ .line  onre  more  fhrongii  a.  ury  laiiiiliHr  task, 
Kmiiigh,  then,  that  the  .''eueral  level  of  the  ehonil 
-ingii'.'  waif,  of  guild  qiialit.j,  ami  that  if  at  certain 
irioirifnil.s  one  iiiiglit,  ha\e  asked  fur  suinetliing  more 
‘■I  (liiit  and  viliiliiy  |.!ie  lleinoiis.  ,as  is  their  wont 


at  tlio  .Allierl  Hal),  sounded,  f<ir  nTsIiiuce,  a trine 
ilillidom. — a really  lino  elVeet  was  obtained  in  the 
plemiid  doublo  chorus,  “ J’ntise  tu  the  Holiest,” 
til"  I'ingcrs  here  reaching  their  highest  watar-mark 
aii.i  the,  sop’"aiios.  notably,  distingnisliing  themselves 
liy  th.‘  pnrily  and  volume  of  their  tone. 

In  respc'V  of  Ihe  solu.s.  last  night's  performance 
w;;-:  of  .'Veptional  intere-t.  .siiico  the  CKcasiou, 
b;;sa]e,s  giving  ns,  in  ,A1 1 . t b rvasc  Bhves,  a Gorontius 
wlm  is  sursly  without  a ii\al.  eiia.hlcd  the  London 
)iiil)lie.  to  it.  ::ronee  again  Miss  Muriel  Foster  in  a 
V ork  in  wiiieii  her  beautiful  voice  and  ar!  arc  dis- 
played at  t.hcir  best.  Vie  uu  not  know  whether, 
as  v.MS  slatfil  in  a prelimil.ary  annonneomeut,  this 
•V.1S  the  firs,  time  she  has  ;-uug  the  part  of  the  .Angel 
in  London  siiieu  the,  lir.-L  iiKarojiolitan  iicrformancc 
of  ''Gcronfius”  al  the  Westminsfer  Cathetiral  in 
1 9' Id.  But  the  point  really  is  immaterial,  the  all- 
nuporla-m,  thing  being  that  last  evening  the  beauty 
o'  tone,  fading,  and  exprcisioii  uith  nliirli  Miss 
Foster  sang  her  share  of  thu  music  made  the  per- 
formance iispc-cially  Dotcivorthy,  ami  coinmiinicated 
to  the  audacu'-e  the  same  pleasure  that  provincial 
les-tival-goe.rs  leave  derived  iu  recoijl  times  from  Miss 
Foster’s  singing  in  tlii:-  work.  Of  Mr.  Eiwes’s  per- 
Torniance.  0 is  nunoccssary  to  sai  more  than  has 
ahy:ady  been  said  in  pas.-;iug.  Fa  the  part  of  tho 
I'rifcst  and  of  the  Aiigcl  of  the  Agony  Mr.  Dalton 
Baker  sang  with  ilignity  alid  restraint,  so  showing 
luinself  worthy  of  his  two  distinguished  companions. 
Air  H.  L.  Balfour  was  at  the  organ. 

AEOLIAN  HALL. 

Dohnanyr,  the  eminent  Hungarian  musician, 
•nakes  it  .ibundantly  clear  by  his  D fiat  Quail, ot  that 
I in  the  hands  of  the  master  tho  so-callcd  classical  form 
.may  still  be  interesting  when  utilised  by  the  modem 
composer.  Many  a long  day  has  gone  by  since  a 
quartet  of  equal  beauty  with  his  has  been  produced. 
Most  certainly  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  rooenl 
works  for  strings,  and  of  it  the  most  wa«  made  by 
the  Blagrove  Quartet  at  the  concert  given  in  /Eolian 
Hall  last  night  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Hobday. 
Their  playing  was  on  a very  high  plane,  and  the  com- 
jposition  was  worthy  of  it.  Later  Mrs.  Hobday  played 
I very  brilliantly  Schumann’s  “ Camaval,”  and  Mr. 
Hobday  joined  her  in  a serious,  painstaking  perfomi- 
[anoe  of  Air.  B.  J.  Dale’s  most  unfantastic  “ Phau- 
jtasy  ” for  viola  and  pianoforte.  Indeed,  this  was  a 
i tiresome  affair.  There  is  a beautiful  tune  used  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  work,  but  for  the 
I rest  it  never  appeared  to  “get  going,”  and,  in  any 
I case,  was  quite  uevoid  of  fantasy.  Dvorak’s  piano- 
I forte  quintet — that  with  the  Dumka— brought  an 
j interesting  and  in  many  respects  a very  enjoyable 
j little  concert  to  a close.  The  performance  of 
Dohnanyi’s  quartet  wa4  in  itself  sufficient  to  lend 
distinction  to  the  concert. 


the  R.C.AL  CONFERT. 

Since  coursers  concerted  music  have  had  so 
nninv  chances  of  being  heard  lately,  it  sc-emed  good 
iiolicy  to  plan  the  chamber  concert  of  the  Royal 
I'oUe'ge  of  Atttsic  Patron's  INind,  given  at  BechsUun 
Hall  last  night,  primarily  for  the  iK-netit  of  solo  per- 
foniiei-s.  Concerted  music  was  given  only  a small 
space,  being  confined  to  two  short  works  for  string 
quu.Hct.  Air,  F”gene  Goossen-s  s ” Aliniature  FanUvsy 
■it  the  lieginning,  and  “ Two  Novellcttes  " by  Air. 
Philip  Levine,  played  respectively  at  Hic  bogin- 
uino  ■aorTend  of  the  programme  by  Air.  Herbert 
Kinze's  quartet.  'The  bulk  of  tho  concert  was 

made  up  of  the  performances  ot  four 

singers,  a violinist,  .and  a pianist,  who  all 
deserved  the  places  which  liad  been  given  them. 
Alis.s  Lilian  .Stiles- Allen,  who  sang  Alax  Bruch's 
■ Ave  Maria  ’ and  other  songs,  has  a mezzo-soprano 
voice  of  umisuailv  fine  quality  and  large  Volume, 
witli  which  she  ought  to  be  able  to  do  excellent  work 
in  the  future.  Miss  Clara  Serena,  who  sang  three 
clever  songs  by  Mr.  Alalcolm  Davidson,  showed  | 
considerable  power  of  interpreting  the  music  sympa- 
thetically;  and  Alis,s  Alorfydd  Owen  showed  versa- I 
lilitv  liy  singing  I'er  owm  songs.  These  incluiled  i 
sett.in-s  ot  French.  English,  and  Welsh  poems.  The  ^ 
music”owps  a good  deal  lo  various  influences,  particu- 
I irlv  French  ones,  wliicli  sounded  rather  strangely 
in  conjunction  witli  AVelsii  words,  hut  there  were 
•sigii-s  of  di.stirict  individuality  as  well.  Air. 
'constantine  Morris  sang  Saint-Saiins’s  “ Lc  pas 
d’armes  ’ .and  a couple  of  English  songs  in  a way 
wliieli  not.  only  sliowed  hi.s  voice  to  advantage  but 
made  it  clear  tliat.  lie  has  plenty  of  vitality  as  well  as 
feeiine  for  good  style.  Aliss  Dorothy  de  A’in  was 
'l  l „ Fii^ltaist  and  played  some  dances  liy  S.-'iior  ^Vrbos 
iffinrabh  M''  Arthur  .Alexander,  thoigrh  his 
',,o  forman'ce  of  Brahms's  Rhapsody  in  G minor  was 
'•  to  be  rougii,  made  an  excclloni,  i’npre.ssion  as 

d and  thougtitful  pianist  who  knows  what  ho 
^ -a,  f o .^n-^^ev  and  goes  straiglit  to  the  point.  Hi.s 
wants  to  < on  .I.  Hate’s  “Night  Fandcs ’’  was  a 

t.annv  one',  both  beeause  it  gave  a good  notion  of  hi> 
X technical  capacity  and  beeause  as  a wntar  fo, 

1 „ r,  ano  Mr.  Dale  has  a strong  grip  of  lus  material 
I ^an  imaginative  power  whirii  is  considerahi> 
heVonVlns  achievements  in  other  directions 
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< onipo^.-r.  vho  phiyod  lus  own  work,  was  confcnt. 
to  : so  nuK’li  of  it  in  outlin''  that  it  was  dillit-ult 

to  iudp-  of  its  proper  clTeol.  It  is  rest- 
li  . niunr  ; it  listener  on  .-vory 

nionu-nt  t > some  now  oxpcrionco.  and  leaves  iiim  little' 
time  trulv  to  taste  what  he  has  heforo  him.  One 
wonders  at.  the  quick  and  ingenious  changes  which 
prevent,  any  straight foiavard  statement  being  taken 
in  its  ordinary  sense,  and  admires  an  alertness  whi.  h 
is  not  to  he  caught  unawares.  But  it  would  he 
exhausting  to  hetir  much  of  sui  h music.  'I'he  last 
movement  is  the  strongest  of  the  three.  ll,  is  in 
rondo  and  sonata  form  rolled  wio  one.  I he  theme 
is  trite  hut  not  the  worse  for  that;  and  with  the 
W'eond’subjei  l .arrives  at  last  some  real  count erpoint, 
which  the 'work  has  hitherto  lacked,  being  mostly 
mere  harmonized  melody.  Jtut  both  the  sonata  and 
the  son"s  wtiieh  eame  later  gave  the  idea  of  living  in 
a kind  of  inverted  world,  where  no  plain  statement, 
was  pointed  enough  to  pass  muster  and  where  the 
square  was  alwavs  becoming  a,  rhomboid. 

Mr  Bridge's  trio  .attempting  leas  achieved  more  : 
both  .strings  had  more  than  one  grateful  passage  to 
plav  and  room  to  display  it  to  ailvantage. 

■ The  songs  for  tri'hle  voices  weie  well  phrased  and 
sung  with  expression  : the  words  had  an  im-Knglish  | 
sound  I ho  vowels  were  too  t hiu  and  t he  consonant  s too 
explosice.  The  general  effect,  was  pleasing.  I hough  it 
■jiounded  a little  out  of  the  mood  of  a chamber  concert. 
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THE  STEINWAY  HALL. 


MR'.  JDHN  IRELAND’S  VIOLIN 
SONATA. 
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The  l.'ist  of  Mr.  i homas  DunhiU’s  Hi  iti.sii 
chamber  music  concerts  took  place  last  nipht 
at  the  .Stehiway  Hall.  The  feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme '.'.-as  a violin  sonata  by  Mja__John 
Ireland,  which  received  its  iirst  performance. 
Thirds  a work  distinguished  by  high  aims, 
sincerity,  and  accomplished  workmanship. 

It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  seems  to 
suggest  a lack  of  cohesion  in  the  central 
section,  as  though  the  composer  had  not 
quite  made  his  structure  and  emotional  de- 
sign coincide,  but  otherwise  the  wiiting  i.-- 
remarkable  for  Us  clarity  of  form,  homo- 
geneity of  style,  -and  gcner.'il  effectiveness. 
The  music  is  decidedly  difficult  both  to  play 
and  to  interpret.  Last  night  the  violin  part 
was  in  the  able  hands  of  Miss  Marjorie  Hay- 
ward, while  the  composer  was  thoroughly 
efficient  at  the  pianoforte,  and  one  felt  that 
its  character  was  being  very  well  presented. 
'I'heniatically,  the  first  rnovement  h.'ts  the 
greatest  distinction.  Tim  .Atlagio  has| 
moments  of  very  groat  poetic  charm,  yet  the 
themes  are,' as  it  were,  suggestions  of  feehngl 
rather  than  statements,  and  it  is  retilly  ^tiie|  ^ 
grip  of  the  treatment  which  is  the ^'oniroliingj 
factor  in  the  emotional  impression.  If  in  the 
finale  Mr.  Ireland  scarcely  breaks  quite  fresh 
ground,  there  is  no  denyin.d  qualit)  of 

irresistibleness  to  the  impulses  of  the  music, 
am.l  it  ccrtainlv  brings  the  whole  work  to  a 
highlv  effective  and  exhilarating  close. 

Mr’.  Ireland  has  so  far  produced  few  works, 
hut  this  sonat.a  is  to  be  regarded  as  quite  one 
of  the  most  important  of  its  kind  heard  in 
recent  vears,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he> 
will  continue  to  add  to  the  somewhat  slender 
store  of  serious  chamber  music  of  the  British 
^cliool. 

'Hie  was  not  so  successful  as  n song-wnter, 
a group,  “ .Songs  of  a Wat  farei,  being 
gi\'en  later,  also  for  the  first  time.  Of  the.se, 
only  one  has  genuine  originality  and  convic- 
tion, “ I was  not  sorrowful  ” (Ernest  Dow- 
son).  Here  a highly  expressive  figure  of 
accompaniment  marked  by  subtlety  ot 
dissonance  creates  exactly  the  right  :ttmo- 
sphere,  an  atmosphere,  however,  which  one 
felt  that  the  singer,  Mr.  Robert  Radford,  did 
not  cntirelv  understand.  lie  was  more  suc- 
cessful  in  “ I will  walk  on  the  Eatlh  and 
'“When  daffodils  begin  to  peer,”  but  here 
I the  composer  was  in  a more  ordinary  vein. 

Other  instrumcnt.-.l  numbers  in  the  pro- 
' gramme  were  Mr.  I'rank  Bridge  s Phantasy 
pianoforte  trio  and  Beethoven’s  Op.  1,  No.  3, 
Miss  Hayward  being  joined  therein  by  Mr. 
bunhill  'and  Mr.  Edward  Mason.  Some 
- songs  were  sung  bv  the  choir  boys  of  St. 

I James’s  Church,  Piccadilly,  conducted  by- 
Mr.  S.  W.  Toms.  The  vocal  tone  may  sound 
well  enough  in  a large  building,  but  in  the^ 
Steinyyav  Hall  it  .seemed  to  lack  all  the  fresh 
clarity  one  usually  associates  yvith  boys’ 
voices. 
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taii'lhlbo  coiirse'pr  his  second  sea  Son  tjf  t^yraptionji 
Concerts,  in  the  Rummer  of  IfiOO,  after  tlio  work  had 
been  heard — or  a section  of  it,  at  any  rate — in  Munich. 
Delius  himself  would  be  the,  first  to  acknowledge  the 
heaviness  of  his  debt  to  Mr.  Boecham,  who  not  only 
stood  sponsor  to  liiiii,  as  it  wore,  in  the  London  eon 
cert-room,  by  producing  works  from  his  pen  at  n time 
when  the  composer  was  far  from  being  a prophet  in 
his  own  country ; hut,  in  still  more  recent  years,  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  a hearing  at  Covont  Garden, 
where,  in  IhlO,  ho  staged  “ The  Village  Borneo  and| 
Juliet,’’  a charming  opera,  as  most  of  us  rcmcmber.l 
And  last  night’s  revival  afforded  further  proof  of| 
Mr.  Bccclinm’s  belief  in  a British  musician  whosel 
very  rare  gifts  first  found  recognition  in  Germany. j 
In  detail  there  is  not  much  that  requires  to  be  said 
now  of  “A  Ma.s3  of  Lite,”  seeing  that  on  its  original 
production  the  work  was  doseribed  in  these  columns 
at  consider, able  length.  -All  that. was  then  written 
in  praise  of  the  loftiness  of  aim,  sincerity  of  expres 
sion,  and  mastery  of  moans  revealed  by  Delius  in 
this  music  it  is  a pleasure  now  to  repeat.  Of  the  work’s 
possession  of  those  high  qualities  there  cannot, 
indeed,  1x3  the  smallest  shadow  of  a doubt.  Yet, 
among  those  who  heard  the  “Mass”  last  evening, 
a doubt  may  well  have  arisen — even  if  it  did  not  arise 
at  the  previous  hearing— whether  in  Uiis  case  'nis 
choice  fell  upon  a subject  really  suited  lo  musicalj 
illustration;  or,  at  all  events,  to  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment hero  adopted  by  the  composer.  It  may  bp 
necessary  to  remind  those  whose  memories  are  short 
that  the  work  is  a setting  for  double  chorus,  solo 
voices,  and  orchostra  of  a text  selected  from 
Nietzsche’s  “Also  sprach  Zarathustra.”  Mr.  Wil- 
iam W'allaco,  who  was  rc,sponsiblo  for  the  really 
idmirable  translation  of  the  'words,  h.as  himself  told 
IS  that  they  yvere  taken  from  different  parts  of  the 
look  for  musical,  rathor  than  for  philosophical,  pur- 
loses,  and  that  the  text,  accordingly,  was  used  as] 
ho  theme  for  a musical  commentary.  And  it  ;■ 
rue  that  there  are  in  it  passages  of  strong  dcscrip 
ivo  beauty,  as  well  as  some  that  call  for  lyrical 
■xpression  on  the  part  of  the  composer.  Yet,  on  the 
vholo,  and  notwithstanding  the  commanding  skill 
;hown  by  Delius  on  many  and  many  a.  page  of  his 
, vastly  complex  score,  the  impression  remains  that 
30  Lnconsidera-ble  portion  of  Nietzsche’s  abstruse 
and  elusive  philosophy  hardly  lends  itself  to  fitting 
use  even  for  purposes  of  a “ musical  commentary,” 
and  oorbainly  does  not  demand  musioaj.  utterance 
by  the  human  voioe. 

Nevertheless,  by  reason  of  the  immense  sincerity 
of  the  work,  its  unswerving  dignity,  it-s  depth  of 
thought,  and  complete  freedom  from  anythiii.g  ro-' 
TOO'tely  rcscmlilin,g  the  commonplace,  to  say  nothing  > 
of  ma-ny  p.iges  of  sheer  music’al  beauty,  last  nights 
revival  was  of  gonuin©  interest.  That  the  pen'omi- 
ance  itself  wa.s  always  such  as  to  conceal  the  diffi- 
culties strewn  by  the  composer  in  the  path  of  his 
interpreters  cannot  honestly  be  said.  The  North 
Staffordshire  District  ChoraJ  Society  are  a finely- 
equipped  body  of  singers,  as  they  showed  us  when 
they  essayed  this  work  in  1909,  but  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at  that  they  were  not  equal  to  all  tho 
demands  made  upon  their  voices,  or  that  the  sopranos 
should  have  found  tho  frequent  high  A’s  assigned 
to  them  not  a little  trying.  Yet  there  were  many 
moments,  particularly  in  the  quieter  passages— such, 
for  instance,  as  the  lovely  meditative  ending  to  the 
“ Noon  in  the  Meadows  ” section,  sung  mczza-voce — j 
where  the  choral  singing  was  above  reproach.  I 
Curiously  enough,  where  the  soloists  were  con- 
cerned, the  performance  was  bi-lingual,  Mr.  Charles 
■W.  Clark,  upon  whom  tho  main  burden  fell,  singing 
the  English  version,  and  his  companions— Madame 
Gura-Hummel,  Miss  Doris  Woodall,  and  Mr.  Erede- 
rick  Blarney— the  German  text.  There  were  moments 
when  the  effect  was  a trifle  disconcerting.  Jlr. 
Clark,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the  music, 
sang  his  important  share  like  tho  true  artist  ho  is,  j 
and  in  the  more  lyrical  pa-ssages  with  real  beauty ' 
)f  voice  and  style.  It  remains  to  add  that  tlio 
Beecha-m  Symphony  Orchestra,  for  their  part,  came 
n-ell  through  their  appointed  task,  and  that  Mr. 
Beecham,  who  conducted  with  complete  authority, 
i-eceived  at  the  close  of  the  perfoi-mance  tributes  of 
tho  warmest. 

LIFE.” 


if  Muig  Tn  two  languages,  the  throe  soloists  I 

Nopr.ano,  all.o.  and  tenor)  who  are  chiefly  heard  to-  : 
,'ther  singing  in  German,  presumably  for  the  benefit  | 
ot  >lme.  Cura,  Hummel,  since  the  oUier  two  were  j 
Mme.  Doris  Woodall  and  Mr.  Frederick  Blarney,  i 
wtiile  ;Mr.  Clark  and  the  chorus  sang  in  English. 
Further,  tho  theatre  jirovixl  very  unsuitable 
for  the  purpo-ses  of  oratorio,  and  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  in  some  parts  to  hear  both  ciioir.s  oqu.ally, 
while  (he  brass  on  raisc'd  seats  at.  the  back  of  the  stage, 
rtlen  obliteralcil  everything.  Tiro  most  successful 
novement  was  tlic  beautiful  baritone  solo  ami  chorus, 

' Night  reiguctli,  " whiedr  ends  the  first  part.  In  j 
diis  the  colours  of  vocal  and  orchestral  tone  blended  j 
inely,  and  <‘lsewbcre  many  of  the  quieter  moments  ! 
vere  suci-cssful,  though  no  other  movement  liad  the 
>ame  completeness  of  effect.  The  choir  sang  bravely,  j 
jut  evidently  found  the  large  choruses,  in  which  the 
larts  are  thickly  written,  a great  strain.  'I'he  inefl’ce- 
Iveness  of  t lie  latter  contrasted  with  t he  success  of  the 
luictly  brooding  pas.sages  brought  out  what  is  ; 
irobahly  tho  cliief  defect  of  the  w'ork — that  if  o.scil- 
ates  belween  two  kinds  of  musical  expres.sion,  tho 
.trcnuou.-i  and  the  rcllective.  .and  so  doo.s  not  really 
jrogres.s  lo  any  einolion.al  climax.  While  there  ^ 
■vere  many  details  wliich  could  not  be  heard,  then' 
ivero  also  a good  many  ivhich  could  be  heard  and  , 
ia<l  no  business  to  be  present,  'riio  choir  could 
je  foi-giveu  some  wrong  notc.s  and  false  intonation, 
:or  they  had  much  to  contend  with,  hut  there  was; 
Also  a good  ili'nl  of  faulty  orchestr.al  phning,  and. 
Ihe  whole  perforinanee  left  the  impression  of  having; 
been  got  together  loo  luvstily. 
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DELIUS'S  “ AIASS  OF 

I.ast  night.  Air.  Beecham  gave  a perfonnaiiec  ot 
Delius’ .s  Masa  of  Life  in  the  theatre  at 
as  an  epilogue  to  liis  opera  season 
liOndoners  owe  a good 
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which  closed  off 
deal  of  their 


of  this  subjective,  non- 


knowledge  of  Delius's  music  lo  Mr.  lieecliam  s enthu- 
siasm for  it.  He  introduced  several  of  the  oir’hestral 
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llis  enthusiasm  unimpaired  by  the  labours  of  a 
highly  exacting  opera  season,  Mr.  Thomas  Beecham, 
following  immediately  upon  it,  revived  at  Covouli 
Garden  Theatre  last  night  a work  that  owed  its  inlro- 
duction  to  London  to  his  enterprise — .and,  let  us  add. 
to  liiB  iiual  for  the  British  compo.sor.  l-’redeiick 
Delius’s  ’’  A .Mass  of  liife  ’’  has  not  been  beard  in 
our  midst  since  Mr.  Bcceharn  brou.ght  it  to  (Juecn'a 


works  at  his  concerts  some  years  ago, 
iirst  season  of  opera  at  Covenl  Garden  he  produced 
A Villarie  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  he  gave  the  only  per-^ 
formance  previous  to  this  one  of  the  Mass  of  L)fC: 
at  queen’.s  Hall  four  years  ago.  'riien,  as  now,  ho 
eng.aged  the  North  Staffordshire  District.  Chora] 
Society'  to  sing  the  sti-enuous  choral  music,  and  Air. 
Charles  Clark“sang  the  important  baritone  jiart  by 
which  Zarathustra  is  represented^^-// * f ^ / 

Vet  in  spite  of  the  consisteifey  with  which  Air. 
Beecham  h.as  championed  Delius  s work,  one  could  not 
feel  this  concert  to  be  a very  happy  conclusion  to  the 
se.a.son.  Charles  l.amb’s  description  of  oratorio  a.s , 
“ that  profanation  ot  the  purposes  of  the  ehecrful  play- 
house “ seemed  painfully  appropriate 
realized  that  for  the  same  outlay  we 
been  given  one  more  periormanee  of 
ftinyer.  The  Mass  of  Life  is  in  I.act  an  oratorio  .stripped 
of  .all  human  or  dramatic  intore.st  and  dealing  wit. > 
a type  of  thougiit  which  is  obscure  lo  the  ordinary 
listener.  It  might  be  a.s  interesting  as  one  based  upon 
the  prophet  isai.ah,  for  example,  to  a discijile  of 
Nietzsche.  3vhr>  knew  Ibrn  as  well  as  the  aver.age 
listener  kuow.s  his  Bible.  But  Delius  assumes  a know- 
ledge of  and  a syiiqiathy  with  the  suiiject  which  he  is 
hardly  likely  lo  secure,  liy  .setting  the  jvord.s  in  a wa\ 
whid'i  requires  the  closest  following  of  each  detail 
it  thev  arc  to  mean  anything  at  all.  In  last  night  s 
Dcrfor’mancc  the  task  w.as  romplirnt,.-d  by  the  fact  tb.at 


This  is  the 
Mass  of  Life. 


A 


EBSthetic  quality  of  the  music. 
. f' ” Il'P  n. 


first  and  radical  defect  of  ‘LA 
second  concerns  the 
e music.  -As  in  the 
Sea  Symphony,”  we  have  here  ^attempt 
to  give  emotional  ^ne  oa.se 

ST  jly  <1»«>  U.  joy 

■'"iris*how"c?e[!diffictffi  believe  that  e-uch 
“ ’ s Delius  conisistently^  em- 

from  a 


hard  dissonances  omotlon.al 


wl  leu  ouc 
might  have  . 
Die  Mcisler- 


gS  Tf  arS*r.;S';  ii'f 


lating,  mVchanical  process  of  composition 
The  mo.rt  grateful  monients  a- m the^more 


qc-aceful.  atmospheric  pnrts,^  ,u,taincH 


in  Srt  HI  . "cen  in  the  meadows.  _ 

VhiV  D the  composcM-’s  l>ost  character. stu, 
.Rinco.  his  symphonic  pyJcm, 


Paris/’  is  simi- 


’ ■ 


nie  performance  'rt^as  animated,  but 
crude,  chiefly  owing:  to  the  _ 

the  orchestra,  which  even  tended  o ' , 

the  work  of  the  chorus.  The  latter  perfonned 
the  difTicult  music  with  plenty  of 
made  fair  use  of  their  chances 
sin^insr.  The  soprano  and  ^ 

did  exceedingly  well,  but  Mr.  Clark  ® 
make  the  part  of  Zarathustra  very  m er  . 
in^.  It  was  regrettable  that  he  and  the 
chorus  should  sinff  in  Engrlish  while  the  three 
other  principals  employed  the  German  ex  . 

The  composer  received  an  ovation  at 
close. 

LOxVDON  .SYMPHO^'Y  ORCHESTR.V. 

La,st  night’s  concert,  as  announced  in  the  pre- 
liminary pro.spectu,s,  was  to  have  been  devoted  entirely 
to  Russian  mu.sic.  Tlie  revised  programme  was  a very 
miscellaneou-s  affair.  It  included  the  overtures  to  Die 
Verkaufle  Bmvt  and  Rien:i  and  Vivaldi’s  Concerto  in 
minor  for  strings,  while  the  Russian  part  of  the 
programme,  instead  of  being  made  up  of  Giazounow  s 
Sixth  Symphony,  the  symphonic  poem  “ Three 
Palms,”  by  Spendiarov,  and  Uadov’s  ” Four  Poiiular 
Songs  ” for  orchestra  {which  were  down  oilginally 
and  would  all  iurve  had  the  merit  of  fre.shnes.s  to  the 
audience),  eon-sisterl  of  one  work  new  to  London 
Glazounow's  symphonic  picture  ' Spring  — and  the 
■■  Pathetic  ■’  Symphony.  1 1 ! ‘D  "'y 

Tchaikovsky’s  symphony  was  included  by  one  of 
tho.se  special  requests  w'hich  we  wish  had  been  poUtely 
iguored,  not  only  because  the  work  is  so  hackneyed, 
but  because  it  would  have  been  mteresting  to  compare 
Glazounow’s  sixth  symphony  with  the  fourth,  which 
was  given  only  three  weeks  ago  under  Hen-  Mengelberg, 
However,  to  hear  the  “ Pathetic  " under  >1.  Safonov 
is  always  an  interesting  and  vivid  experience,  and  the 
performance,  which  he  gave  of  it  last  night  must  have 
sounded  strikingly  fresti  even  to  those  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  it.  The  orchestra  played  it  remark- 
ably well,  keeping  a very  firm  grip  of  the  music  the 
whole  time,  so  that  there  was  no  roughness  or  un- 
evenness in  the  balance  due  to  momentary  slacknes.s 
after  the  climaxes,  as  there  was  in  the  concerto  by 
Vivaldi  which  followed. 

Glazounow’s  .symphonic  jricture,  or  “ tableau 
musical,”  as  it  is  called  in  the  score,  is  a comparatively 
early  work — it  is  numbered  Op.  34 — and  i.s  quite  short 
and  also  simiile  both  in  form  and  scoring,  though  in 
spite  of  the  simplicity  of  the  means  some  very 
delicately  coloured  eSect.s  are  obtained.  It  is  built 
on  the  straightforward  lilting  melodies  of  wliich  the 
composer  seems  to  have  an  ever-ready  supply  ; they 
are  not  now  and  yet  they  do  not  sound  second-hand, 
partly  because  they  are  vitalized  with  the  rhythms 
that  beat  through  Russian  music  even  when  it  i.s 
almost  entirely  Western  (and  in  this  case  German)  in 
character,  and  also  becau.se  of  the  obvious  and  naivi' 
pleasure  which  the  compo-ser  ba.s  himself  (aken  in 
them.  ” Spring  ” is  the  kind  of  work  we  .shoukl  he 
glad  to  hear  again  on  a liot.  evening  during  the 
Promenade  season  later  in  the  year. 

I 

LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  new  work  by  Glazounov 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  at  I ^ 
Oueen’s  Hall  la.st  night,  proved  to  be  of  but 
moderate  importance.  It  is  called  a sv  _ 

1 phonic  picture,  with  the  descriptive 
1”  Spring.”  -\s  a matter  of  fact, 
early  work,  Op.  34.  and  the  music  seems  to 
su£TiI€5rt  a rn'Cnsur^  of  immn,turit\ . no 

so^much  in  the  ideas  as  in  the  treatment. 
The  thematic  material  has  great  charm ; it 
s the  working-out  which  lacks  interest  and 
trrip.  The  mere  suggestion  of  a springlike 
mood  in  the  music  will  not,  of  course, 
balance  the  want  of  coherence  of  design; 
one  had  in  this  work  beginnings  of  things, 
fresh  and  pleasing,  but  too  little  was  made 
of  them,  and  the  picture,  so  to  speak,  was 
not  held  steadily  and  persistently  enough  be- 
fore one’s  eyes. 

The  conductor  last  night  was  .M.  Wassili 
Safonoff,  and  although  the  orchestra’s  jilay- 
ing  was  rather  ragged  at  times  there  was  no 
doubting  the  exhilarating  nature  of  some  of. 
the  interpretations,  it  is,  perliaps,  question- 
able whe'iher,  technically,  Safonoff  gets  the 
best  effects  bv  dispensing  with  the  bfiton ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  every  conductor 
who  can  get  such  em:  r’.onal  impulse  out  of 
llie  orchestra.  One  /.  ould  not  lose  th.at^  to 
gain  greater  precision.  Smetana  s “ \ cr- 
kaufier  Rraut  ” Overture  \vas  taken  at  a 
tremendous  pace;  too  quickly,  really,  for 
clearness,  but  the  effect  was  extremely  brac- 
ing in  spirit.  The  5-4  movement  and  the 
march  in  the  Tchaikovsky  symphony  showed 
the  conductor  at  his  best  (and  orchestra,  too), 
in  both  the  rhythms  were  swayed  by  an 
em'Otional  feeling  rarely  beard.  In  the  first 
movement  the  phrasing  of  Uie  second  sub- 
icet  was  remarkably  expressive. 

SIGNOU  BUSONI’S  BECITAJ.. 


Lrfu-t,  cTc^^P**oc'rasiorfitn y , Tlie  tlotjvils  are  van. 

L'noucii,  but  the  general  treatment  of  tliem  is  remark- 
ably similar,  and  there  is  a sen.se  in  which  to  have 

*ieard  one  is  to  have  heard  many  othem.  Apa:+ 
or  instance,  from  the  .avoiilable  accident  that  live- 
'Ifcixths  of  them  are  in  common  time  or  it.s  equiv.alent 
IfUiere  is  that  essenGal  charaetoristic  of  a study,  that 
■Pa.  motion  once  adopted  must  be  contiiiue<l_  througl 
Tito  the  end.  An< 

s.  I themes  docs  not  - - , 

'listener  from  24  variations  of  t'-  land  a second  Mcjro. 


T6 


is  in  “ IVomethcns  ; the  only  way  oi  doing  \>uuv/n« 
il  was  to  rob  the  symphony  of  its  last  movement. 
Still,  even  without  the  flvalr,  the  sym^>hony  contains 

__  live  movemoiits.  It  begins  with  a short  ami  lyrical 

And  this  similar  treatment  of  various*  jslow  movement,  followed  by  an  Alleffro  dtarnatico, 
not  differ  iniirh^  m its  'tlien  anotlicr  Lento  of  grciiier  importance,  a scherzo 

\\\  tlic  movements  are  rather 


slirlit  in  texture,  and  what  the  hearer  wants  to  know 


sjcu  a r(H-aa«.iuu  wc,  . ^ 

' was  so  played  that  the  a\idience  leii.  thiit.,  ami  that  it  contains 
only,  to  be  the  matter  in  hand.  Thtn-c  are,  lot  us  rtjj.^ory  or  of 
I sav,  a dozen  ways  of  **  refwling a composition,  js  full  o 
1 and  six  of  them  pood  ways  ; but  there  is  no  “ best  . 

. j "rvoH  hv  B-ma.  xne 


i!  subject  changes  and  the  form 
that  is  all,  instead  of  tho  convei*se. 

It  is  a,s  difficult  to  impivrt  freshness  to  a scries  ]is  whether  that  is  because  the  composer  was  rcsei'vim? 
of 

whole 
'I  volume 

sjch  *'a^wHUlou''eould'b^  fi'oov.  Tlie  symphony  van  imblished  in  1000  and 

’ '■  ' ins  no  signs  of  Ihc  peculia.ritie.s  of 

of  practice  which  appear  in  ” Prometheus.” 

— , --  . , , ,,  • ..  1 . j..  of  melody  oi  a fluent  .and  rather  weak 

waT^'^A^Vc^T^reS^ngironlv^^^  '^he  first  tunc  given  out  by  the  cLarinet 

being  eonsLstent— by  selecting  the  appropriate  charms  one  at  once,  and  I here  are  nnany  other.s 
but  still  more  by  rejecting  the  inappropriate  tones  ■\vhich  would  chaim  ecfually  if  only  they  bad  happened 
and  stresses  of  the  voice  or  the  lingem.  A great  to  come  first  . .Vs  it  is  they  are  apt  to  pall.  The  energetic 
composer  stands  pre-eminent  by  the  subject  of  (he  AUenro  dramatico  gives  hope  of 

as  id  hut  even  more  bv  the  things  which  he  has  ■)  , • f 1 

not  tho'wht  saving;  and  so  does  a great  relief,  so  does  the  dainty  theme  of  the  Acaerro,  but  the 

interpreter.  It  is  when  one  realizes  t’ne  inass  of  second  subject  of  the  one  and  the  trio  of  the  other 
these  rejections  that  one  .sees  that  each  in  his  several  taring  us  back  to  the  same  cloying  sentiment.  Curi- 

sphere  is  a creator.  Inferior  players  of  the  piano-  enough,  there  is  little  or  no  sign  of  what,  for 

^merery  b^Lt^m-  up“thm  ^^'^ed  ” my.stical 

ments  by  quotation  or  misquotation  from  a good  feeling.”  The  one  thing  which  the  first  symphony 
author  ; when  .Signor  Busoni  quotes  from  Ghopin  lias  in  common  with  ' Prometheus  ” is  the  cleanness 
we  have  the  feeling  that  he  does  so  only  because  orchestral  colouring.  This  quality  wa-s  beauti- 

he  could  not  find  what  he  wants  to  say  so  well  oaid  brought  cut  by  the  orchestra,  who,  under  M. 


elsewhere. 
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it  is  an 


anted,  a Censor  of  our  concert  programmos  I 
That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  suggestion  we  venture 
humbly  to  make,  in  the  interest  of  unwary  critics— 
and  others.  Not,  let  us  hasten  to  add,  that  our  con- 
cert programmes  stand  in  any  need  of  censorship  on 
grounds  of  propriety.  Who,  indeed,  would  d.are  sug- 
gest, by  the  wildest  stretch  of  imagination,  lliat  tho 
analytical  notes  of  our  venerable  and  Royal  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  however  uninforming  they  may 
he,  could  possibly  contain  anything  remotely  likely  to  ' 
bring  a biusli  to  the  check  even  of  the  oldest  sub- 
scriber? But  .a  censorship  of  the  kind  hinted  at 
would  .surely  bring  to  light — or,  bettor  still,  prevent — 
•any  number  of  inaccuracies  in  tho  course  of  tho 
year.  Last  night,  for  instance,  a cautious  censor’s 
revision  of  the  programme  of  the  Philharmonic. 
Society’s  seventh  concert  of  their  101st  season  would 
have  prevented  tho  statement  from  going  forth  that 
Scriabine’s  Symphony  No.  1,  with  which  the  scheme 
began,  was  receiving  ks  first  performance  in 
England.”  Yy\  cL  ' I ^ ^ ^ 

In  all  seriousness,  ca.nnot  the  officials  responsible 
exercise  a litllc  more  care  in  these  matters?  If 
the  work  thus  announced  as  an  absolute  novelty  had 
once  been  performed  hero  in  the  long  ago,  there 
might  i)e  some  excuse  for  the  fact  having  been  over- 
looked. But  this  symphony  of  Scriabine  was  played 
at  Queen’s  Hall,  under  Mr.  Kussowitzky,  no  more — 
rather  less,  indeed — than  four  years  ago;  and, 
what  i.s  more,  it  was  played  then,  as  it  was  again 
last  evening,  with  the  choral  finalo  omitted.  Hero, 
again,  was  matter  for  surprise.  Last  night  tlie  ser- 
vices of  a chorus  were  available,  the  London  Cliornl 
Society  being  present  to  take  part  in  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony.  Why,  therefore,  was  not  the 
opportunity  seized  to  give  us  the  Russian’s  work  in 
its  entirety?  However,  tho  omission,  perhaps,  wat 
of  no  very  great  importance,  if  one  may  judge,  at 
IcAst,  from  the  fact  that  the  five  movements  of  the 
symphony  actually  performed  proved  to  bo  rathci 
on  tho  small  side  of  thing.s.  It  is  a work  possc,ssin{ 
suavity  rather  than  strength,  or  any  particula 
originality,  let  alone  individuality.  Indeed 
although  Scriabine  wrote  it  in  what  must  almost  hav< 
been  his  student  d.ays,  it  was  difficult  to  lielicve  thai 
one  was  listening  to  music  penned  by  tile  same 
hand  that  recently  gave  us  something  to  talk  about— 
and  quarrel  over — in  the  baffiingly  cjvcopbonous 
pages  of  "Prometheus.”  In  Scriabine ’s  youthful 
symphony  lie  no  problems:  the  music  is  as  simple 
and  straightforward  as  the  themes  are  ingratiating, 
and  if  the  composer  seems  to  have  been  at  no  par- 
ticular pains  to  develop  those  themes,  in  themselves 
they  are  at  least  not  deficient  in  grace  and  ex- 
pressiveness, though,  curiously  enough,  in  neither 
tho  subject-matter  nor  in  its  treatment  is  there  ever 
more  than  a passing  hint  of  the  composer’s 
nationality. 

The  alleged  novelty,  which  was  very  well  played 
under  Mr.  Safonoff,  the  conductor  of  this,  as  of  last 
Monday’s  Symphony  concert,  evidently  pleased  the 
audience,  particxilarly  the  rhythmiorlly  engaging 
Scherzo.  Some  very  fine  orchestral  playing  was 
heard,  too,  in  Beethoven’s  groat  work,  v hich  filled  the 
second  half  of  the  pro;grammc.  But  of  the  [icrform- 
ance  of  a masterpiece  so  familiar  it  is,  of  course, 
unnocc.ssary  to  .^pcak  in  any  detail.  The  c.horai 
jsinging,  if  it  could  hardly  be  called  inspiring,  w:vs 
jat  least  sound  and  ciiicicnt,  and  tho  soloists  were 
Miss  Perceval  Allen,  Miss  Edna  Thornton,  Mr. 
'nfis  recital  at  Queen's  Hall  yesterday  after.. Morgan  Kingston,  and  Air.  Harry  Dearth.  ; 

,)Oon  eomprisod  the  two  book.s  of  Chopin’s  Studie.s  | ].^0A'  VL  I’HILHARMOXIC  SOCIETY. 


.Safonov,  intei-preted  tlie  music  very  finely. 

The  performance  of  Beethoven’s  Clioral  Symphony 
was  in  most  respects  .also  a fine  one  as  regards  the 
orchestral  playing.  The  great  body  of  the  strings 
had  magnificent  effect  in  the  iorie  passages  of  the  first 
fnovement  and  in  the  recitative  for  violoncellos  ami 
l>asse.s  which  begins  the  /7/iaff.  There  wore  placo.s, 
however,  where  the  conductor  did  not  seem  to  get 
kvliat  he  wanted  at  the  first  moment.  Such  a on-’'  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Scherzo,  whore,  liaving  found  his 
tempo  a little  fast,  the  orchestra  was  inclined  to  make 
it  faster.  In  the  vocal  part  the  solo  quartet  (limes, 
Perceval  Allen  ana  Edna  Thornton,  Messrs.  Morgar 
Kingston  and  Harry  Dearth)  were  not  happier  that 
■■olo  quartets  umally  arc  ; it  was  aU  a struggle  an-, 
the  end  was  a scramble.  But  the  clioh-  deserves  higl 
praise  for  its  performance,  in  which  there  was  so  mucl 
confidence  and  resource  that  tiie  singers  were  no 
•singing  at  the.  top  of  their  voices  the  whole  tinu 
but  were  able  to  give  variety  oi  tone  and  cxprossioi 
Tho  entries  of  tho  voices  in  the  final  chorus  were 
U'iumph  of  attack. 
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BEETHOVEN  -AND 


SCRIABINE. 
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jncled  it; 


The  Royal  Philharmonic  Society  e 
hunured  ana  hrsi  season  at  ino  >jattu  s iiai 
last  niglU  WUn  a [Mu;^l'aumic  eollsiSLing 
Lwo  s_)  ■iipnonies,  ioeeiiioveu  s Lnoiai, 

.NO.  1 m E major 
; notoriety  acnieveu 
i vNitli  Ills  qae-er 


ol  bcriabinc. 


oi 
am. 
i lie 

ov  tne  latter  composer 
r roin-etheus  ” tone-pot iii 
■ iiaiuraily  aioused  interest  as  to  the  ivuden- 
1 cies  ot  nis  earlier  worKS.  -Vs  a matter  ot 
1 tact,  we  nave  nad  in  me  past  opporiunit'es 
OI  nearing  some  of  these;  some  people  last 
nmnt  inaeeU  were  saying  tliat  tins  pariicu- 
la?  symphony  had  heeii  played  tour  or  hve 
> years  ago  m London  at  one  oi  the  Kussian 
1 music  concerts  conducted  by  M.  Kusse- 
j witskv,  and  this  in  spite  of  tne  statement  m 
I the  programme  " First  performance  m Eng- 
'lund.”  The  point,  however,  is  unimpor- 
1 tant.  This  hrst  symphony,  over  twenty 
\ears  old,  is  not  specially  remarkable  e.xcept 
'as  the  work  of  a very  young  man ; and  then 
more  bv  reason  of  the  skilful  orchestration 
■and  treatment  than  for  its  thematic  mven 
tion.  The  music  --hows  traces 

Wagnerian  influence  in  Us  melodic  outline, 
and  is  frankly  somewhat  commonplace  aitd 
wanting  in  individuality.  Hve  of  the 
movement.s  were  played,  the  last, 
chorus,  being  omitted;  as  the  chorus  (the 
London  Choral  Society)  was  at  hand,  it 
seemed  a pity  that  the  work  was  not  j^iven 
in  its  entirety. 


of 


SIX 

for 


ot 


^ U'"  i ^ t 

Tho  L;stAonccrl  to  ho  given  by  this  scx*ioty  in  tho 


lOnnd  125)  cxmiploto,  the  iJaUado  in  V minor, 
iih.  IPiTcaz’ollo,  the  NfK'tumo  in  ('  minor,  nnd  the 

in  A flat.  ^ ^ t ■'  ^ prosont  sonson  was  oouduclod  by  M.  Safonov  at 

It  M a wir|)risir4,;  ^iing  that  a sinido  l)rf*.in  onn  (Juoou's  Hiill  night  and  rons-'isfod  of  two  sniti- 

Irontrol  a singlo  pair  o£  hands  tlircrugli  the.  mo^d>  phonio.s,  Scriabin’.s  first  and  Boelhovons  last-,  flio 

/'■.a/diag  mnsic  tliat  ran  bf'  cl(  mandod  <jf  thurn,  and  rh*>ral  part  t)f  which  was  sung  by  tho  Ijondon  Choral 
that  a audirnoc  ran  listen  without  Hogging  Society.  Scrialdn’s  Symphony  in  K major  is  properly 

|U>  works  V»y  tho  same  conip;v»or  intorpretod  by  tho  |f),  choral  symphony,  too,  for  it  has  a vocal  fimilc,  the 

fpaino  ii''rformcr  for  two  whole.  houi’S.  It  road.4  jthom''  of  which  is  the  praise  of  art,  and  since  tho 
t ^»n  like  a rnor*' [oat ; like  swimming  t ho  Channel,  [work  must  have  boe»i  now  to  most  of  the  audumco 

aV.r  Ilk'*  a .Marathrm  ra^  o.  If  sounded,  howev'or.  a land  tho  choir  wjis  aolual’y  prosont,  it  scorned  a great 
pry  i-nL  thing.  Th‘Ti-  w:u<  no  fnc'i'ig  of  fi.imp-  pity  that  the  opportunity  for  giving  a romplelo 


The  performance  ot  Beet'ioven’.s  nork 
had  some  good  features.  The  >-'onductor, 
M.  .Safonoff,  was  particularly  successful  m 
realising  the  irrestsrible  mood  of  the  scherzo, 
and  some  excellent  playing  was  heard 
throughout  from  the  line  orchestra,  .\slip 
occurred  at  the  beginning  of  tho  slow  move- 
ment, and  M.  Safonoff  stopped  the  orenestra 
and  started  afresh.  On-j  coulu  not  help 
wondering  whether  for  once  the  misunder- 
1 si.-uuling  could  have  b-en  avoided  had  he 
I Ix'cn  using  a baton.  Hlie  hope  that  a new 
I reading  of  the  finale  would  be  adopted  was 
' not  realksed.  It  is  hign  time  tnai  the  tradi- 
tion of  singing  Ihe  music  in  such  oH 
h;md,  staccalo-lik-  manner  was  abolished, 
•md  a more  tense,  flowing  and  .expressive 
style  adopted.  .Modem  aim|,oscrs  lake 
care  to  plirasc  their  music  in  more  detail 
than  was  the  custom  ol  old;  U is  the  only 
wav  to  avoid  misconceot'ons  in  tlie  future. 

'.’Miothcr  point  mmgly  always  ignored 

is  in  die  selection  cl  four  solo  \’oices  wliich 
snail  blend  well  tog-ln-.r,  and  the  ;d)solute 
oecossitv  of  exlrem.'ly  careful  reho:ii-.-al. 

'rercvval  .Mien  and  I'.dna  Thorn- 


I i 


74 


Harry  Dearth  ditl  not  sin^'  la-;|  nisyin  in  at 
all  a sati-fariDiy  :ii  inn’'r.  'I'ln-  bas^,  ns  a 
ma'trr  of  fai'i,  was  . udrmly  ou'  of  voice. 
In  the  Mistaiiieil  j)arts  the  ’sinoino  the 
chorus  was  marke,!  : y M,inc  t,'o'o<l  tcrie- 
quality,  l>ut  a.  neral'y  the  ( xpre.ssiun  lacked 


cm  liusiasm. 

MR.  HOLBROOKE’S  CONCERT 


TONAL  COMBINATION,  AND  A^ 
SENSE  OF  EFFECT,  BUT 

^ 

Mr.  loseph  Holbrooke  submitted  a k-nothy 
pri>orrimnu'  ol  his  e.wn  mus;c  at  the  Oucen  s 
Hall  last  nloht.  Such  IhinKs  as  the  tonc- 
pocius  “ I lalunu',  ' “ Oue.en  Mab,  extracts 
from  the  drtmiatic  symphony  “ .'.pcbo  and 
the  .Seaman,”  .'uhI  from  ” I lit*  ( itildteit  ol 
Don,”  and  th<'  new  " Dance  of  Prince  Pros- 
p(-;'e,  ’’  wer<‘  iti  the  loi  of  works  to  be  heard, 
anti  .served  to  display  to  us  once  ttg^tun  the 
cornpost'r's  ski'l  in  writiny^  for  the  orchest,,t. 
In  this  respect,  indeed,  Mr.  Holbrooke's  tech- 
nique is  admirtiblc.  He  seems  to  have  a 
ntitural  gift  for  the  invention  of  tontil  com- 
binations, and  withal  his  sen.se-  of  effect  is 
exireine-.i\  keen,  lo  be  able  to  think  oichos-; 
trally  is,  of  course,  a great  asset  to  the  com-  | 
pose':-  whv>  e-says  the  Larger  forms,  and  t>n_e  j 
certainly  feeis  about  Mr.  H olbrc.oke  s lutisic  I 
thttt  if  it  is  compo-od  first  and  scored  for  iht 
instruments  alterward-,  there  is  n<i  sugges- 
tion < ;'  this  lit'  the  re-nlt. 

# • 

* 


! 1 


8 


'ntc  more  unfortunate  is  it  that  the 
'■nvention  in  cdier  directions  is  on  a: 
different  k-sv!.  Here,  of  course,  one 

is  onlv  <’.\pressing  an  ojxnioi,  hint 
Irankly  it  was  st*.'ioni  that  ttuc  <eSiliCLjc 
enjovment  was  fell  In.si  night.  loo  often 
the  music  seemed  to  be  wtiniing  in  emotutii.i-i 
force,  and  that  sensation  of  ir.evi, ability  which 
accompanies  n vital  me^.-age.  Olii  expeii- 
enecs  in  w :i\  w ardness  ol  exprt  Ssion  in  mns  c 
have  iK-en  so  widv  in  recent  seasons  thtit  the 
ear  i-  getting  accustomi  d to  ihougnts  tipp.si- 
enl'v  hkklen  in  an  elaboration  ol  elecoiaiiw 
deiail.  No  longer  i-  it  demanded  of  the  com- 
poser that  first  and  foremost  he  sh.aK  he 
lucid.  He  is  u'lken  as  he  is  lound,  with  the 
res'.il:,  untlnubiedly,  that  the  conceri-gi<a  s 
)>'-rception'  have  been  great  y quickened. 
Surelv  Mr.  Holbrooke  n.-,:l  have  no  lear  ol 
being-  misuilderstecH.1  nowadays.  H<'  wil'  be 
given  credit  for  remarkable  orchestral  m- 
in-enuitv.  but  the  ear  wi'.l  skill  Itsien  lor 
'‘warm-di  and  inspinition  behind  an  the 
'■■lamour  of  thi-  s-i'inT.  Dees  hts  music  satisfv 
• iii  this  respect  y Or  is  it  not  rather  for  the 

m\isl  p'lrt  enu)tlona'l\*tiaintel!;g;ble  becau.sc 

■ it  smells  of  the  Limn?  'I'his  is  rea.ly  the  ini- 
por;;rit  jioint,  ;ind  it  takes  precedence  ol  <-tlter 
points  wb.ere  cri.icLsiii  might  be  ;q)p..cd. 

* • 

* 

]1  mav  suffice  to  .say  that  th<- U-chnique  M r. 

Llolbrooke  em)iloys  in  the  ;ic-ra:ii  comix-,s!i_:on 
is  often,  witho'Lit  doubt,  lacking  the.  requuc- 
nn-nts  of  form,  'nnh  structural^  and  as  con- 
cerns til-  vci-v  vaiuab'.e  quail. y ol  homm 
' geneiiv.  Suddem  clv.tnges  of  mood  imisictillv 
' ix-ar  sonie  amj-ogy  to  constructing  a senience 

■ from  words  taken  liapha/ard  from  out  of  a 
dic-doiKu-v.  It  must  be  added  that  the  orches- 

I Ira  wa-  ih<-  London  Symphony,  the  singers 

■ the  lidward  Mason  cli.-i-,  the  co.w'i'.cinrs  the 
^ci-nifKvser  a-nd  Mr.  Ikecham.  and  thm  Mine. 
! lea:--ie  Jc-meii' 


and  Fital  Mme.  Jeanne  Jonielll  sang  a sixna  from 
The  Children  of  Don,  and,  as  in  the  performance  of  the 
opera  at  the  London  Opera  IIou.se  in  the  summer,  her 
treatment  of  the  tortuous  declamation  was  exceed- 
inglv  able  The  tone  poem  “ Ulaliime  ” and  a numher 
from  the  ballet  The  Maeque  of  tho  Ued  Death  were  placed 
together.  Tlie  latter  had  not  been  performed  before 
and  was  effective.  It  is  more  consistent  m style  than 
much  of  Mr.  Holbrooke’s  work,  because  he  always  j 
keeps  the  dance  rhythm  in  view.  The  only  thi^s 
not  bv  tlio  concert-giver  were  four  songs  by  Jfr. 
Cvril  Scott  sung  by  Mme.  Jomelli  to  the  composers 
accompaniment  on  the  piano,  which  were  so  sncooss- 
ful  that  one  had  to  be  repeated.  Queen  Mab,  with 
I the  choral  finale,  ended  the  concert. 

i MR.  .HOLBROOKE’S  CONCERT. 

Mr.  Josef  Holbrooke  has  surely  every  reason  to 
be  'nappy  at  the  roEult  of  hig  concert  in  Uueen’g  Hall 
on  Friday  evening.  There  v/as  a pretty  big  audi- 
ence (copsiderins  his  very  proper  objection  to  " dead- 
heads "),  tne  JjondoD  Sympheay  Orchestra  played 
splendidly,  and  the  programme  was  representative 
of  the  conocrt-givcr’s  talents  at  their  best.  Those 
talents  are.  indeed,  bewildering  things  to  discuss, 
blameworthy  elements  and  praiseworthy  eleiiie.nts 
being  freely  mixed  together.  Mr.  Holbrooke's; 
techuicai  pontro!  of  the  orchestra!  machine  is  as 
sura  as  that  of  any  composer  in  Europe:  he  can,  one  , 
feels,  do  anythin.g  he  cares  to  do  with  it.  But  bis 
senso  cf  fono  and  proportion,  big  " classical  ” sense,  . 
is  unusually  defective  for  u man  with  creative  qiiali- 
j I tics  so  rare  as  his.  In  listening  to  the  performanca 
I of  the  third  and  fourth  parts  of  " Apollo  and  tho 
[ 1 Seaman  ” (in  which  the  Ijondon  Symphony  o.mhRStra  , 

' was  joined  by  the  Edward  Mason  choir)  one  felt  that ! 
the  rise  and  fall  of  Mr.  Holbrooke’s  melodic  line 
boro  little  relation  to  the  technical,  and  even  lesS' 
to  the  emotional,  rise  and  fall  of  the  verso  itself. 

One  0nds  it  diflicuit,  indeed,  to  follow  the  composer 
in  his  divergence  from  reasonable  ways.  Over  and 
over  again  straightforwai-d  lines  of  verse  are  eo  dis- 
torted or  complicated  by  the  music  that  their  literal 
moaning  is  lost  beyond  any  possibility  of  recovery. 
Emotional  proportion  seems  to  be  weakest  in  Mr. 
Holbrooke's  equipment  as  a creative  artist. 

This  concert,  nevertheless,  was  most  interesting.  ' 

First  performances  were  given  of  the  “ Dance  of 
Prince  Prospero,”  tho  “Queen  Mab”  piece,  and  of' 
four  songs  by  Cyril  Scott.  Madame  Jeanne  Jomeili 
sang  the  new  songs  moat  eScctivciy,  and  Mr.  Beecham 
conducted  the  new  orchestral  woiks.  In  the  “ Dance 
of  Prince  Prospero  ” there  were  several  moments 
of  great  beauty.  . 

AIK.  BALFOUR  G-ARDINER'S  CONCERTS.  1 

The  last  concert  of  this  scries,  postponed  from 
a ^Lk  ago  for  further  rehearsal,  was  given  last  night 
. r,  ’ Hill  The  whole  programme  was  con 
ducSW  ^S'BaLitrV-duL,  and  he  with  the 
iew  Svmphony  Orchestra  gave  admirable  p«- 

St; 

Lt:  trr .»■ 

lino*  try  ihe  scbenifi  which  Lis^ifc  applied 
more  according  to  tne  scaei  c-encrallv 
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MR-  HOLBROOKE’S  ORCHESTR-AL 
CONCERT-  / 

For  the  orchestral  concert  which  he  gave  at  Queen’s 
Hall  last  night  Mr.  Holbrooke  issued  at  vanom 
times  three  arrangements  of  the  programme,  e 
third  being  sold  with  words  of  the  songs  and  analytical 
notes  at  the  concert  itself.  But  the  order  of  events 
was  entirely  changed  again  in  actual  performance 
His  method  (if  it  can  be  caUed  method)  of  composition 
is  rather  like  his  way  of  making  up  a concert  pro 
gramme.  He  has  any  amount  of  matenal  at  hand, 
draws  upon  it  at  haphazard,  and  there  rarely 
seems  to  be  any  particular  reason  why  the  idcM 
should  be  presented  in  the  order  m which  they  appe^ar. 
Moreover,  one  often  suspects  that  the  music  associated 
^-ith  such  literary  ideas  as  are  contained  in  the 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Herbert  Trench, 
E Ellis,”  and  others,  did  not  come 
into  exdstence  as  a result  of  the  impression 
made  by  those  ideas  on  Mr.  Holbrookes  mind, 
but  has  been  fitted  on  to  them  becai^e  he 
fancied  the  connexion.  Often  they  mignt  be  changed 
about  and  sorted  differently  without  any 
as  Mr.  Holbrooke  and  Mr.  Beecham  exchanged  their 
parks  last  night,  and  each  conducted  pieces  sot  down 
for  the  other  in  the  printed  programme. 

Wo  were  given  an  extensive  selection.  Large 
narte  of  “ Apollo  and  the  Seaman,  ’ the  Edward 
Mason  Choir  singing  the  choral  finale,  came  first,  con- 
ducted by  the  composer.  The  prelude  to  Dylan  followed, 
and  under  Mr.  Beecham  sounded  extraordinarily  vivid 


irteS  io  discuss  it  fully  “ j '.,^Vfew^^^ 

: works  produced  during  the  season  , 

Its  many  brilliant  pomts  ^ Bantock 

,ense  of  what  is  as  they 

.1.  ^ 

' 1 There  is  an  easy,  ® fabric  and  makes 

of  its  features  which  Iwse^  t orchc-stml 

Uhe  total  impression^vagn^^^^  beard  . some  time 

IgT  at.  the 

bis  happiest  j.pgtatement  tovrards  the 

in  its  initial  ideas  and  t^w  rts^^  decoved  by  Mr. 
end.  and  if  only  3^®  the  wanderings  of 

Yeats  s poem  to  ^way  in  following  them, 

Oisin,  and  ^ lose  his  o y^^  In  the  I 

the  work  might  Evelvn  Suart  played 

middle  of  the  concert  . ^ ^ 

DeUus  s Piano  Concerto  in  C nunor 

clean  touch  and  p ®J^^Ythcy  were  not  always 

was  that  there  we^  P“*A^  nlaving  fortissimo,  where 
when  the  orchestra  w^  plajmg^^^^^ 

one  had  to  .tvatch^  no^  doubt,  was  partly  Deli 
Gardiner's,  but 


night.^  T’no<no.st  imporlar.t  work  in  the  pr<P 
gramme,  in  scope,  at  any  rate,  u as  : r-. 
Frederic  .Austin’s  svmphony  in  E,  performed 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  an  attempt  to  write 
a work  on  a large  scale  (and  somewh.nt  on 
the  .symiihony  pattern),  dispensing  witt^  te, 
usual  requirements  of  formal  construHion. 

Mr.  Austin  thinks  that  coinpo.scrs  are  ham- 
pered by  the  restrictions  of  the  dassica 
forms,  or,  presumably,  he  is  so  himsel  , 
is  not  so  much  that  he  wants  to  write  ^ , 

phonic  rioem,  hut  to  be  free  to  put  own 
paper  his  ideas  untrammelled  by  any  conven- 
tional schemes  of  design.  Why  not?  one 
m,ay  legitimately  ask ; but  to  answer  "i 
question  thoroughly  would  take  us  away 
from  discussion  of  the  new  music.  ns 
much,  however,  is  certain  ; it  is  impo.ssible  to 
: write  music  of  any  length  without  orm  9 
some  kind,  and  to  reject  the  classical  model 
' only  means  the  substitution  of  anotner  tyix'. 

1 That  Mr.  .\u.slin  must  have  been  equally 
^ hampered  by  his  tidoptcd  scheme,  his  so- 
called  freedom,  was  soon  evident,  and  to  tne 
end  of  the  symphony  there  seemed  to  be  a 
; conflict  between  his  wish  to  expre.ss  things 
I and  to  avoid  an  intelligible  way  of  saying 
them.  Write  down  a number  of  phrases  ot 
various  kinds,  shuffle  them  w'ell,  and  then 
I take  them  up  just  as  they  come  that  is  how 
his  work  might  have  been  written  for  all 
i.'ic  effect  of  emotional  impression  it  ntaue. 

* 

1 We  rannoit  help  ourselves,  but  we  are  so 
i built  that  a sense  of  orderliness,  of  balance, 
i of  rhythmic  s-wing,  in  its  birgcr  asptx't  as  well 
' as  in  its  smaller,  is  a very  vital  thing.  It  is  ditli- 
cult  to  see  how  muslca'  impressions  arc  to  be 
made  w-ithout  a recognition  of  this.  fact..  Of 
course,  it  is  possiPle  rhat  Mr.  .Austin  might 
have  done  beUer  if  tlte  material  it.self  of  his 
svmphonv  had  sug.gooted  warm.th  of  feeling, 
or,  in  a word,  inspiration.  This  quality.,  hovv- , 
ever  oould  not  Ix'  detected.  Otherwise  the  ' 
music  was  .skilfully  put  together  as  regards 
tonal  combination.s — ^bits  of  it,  that  is  ; foi-  as  a 
whole  tlie  strenuous  note  of  the  orchestration 
became  rather  tedious  after  a time,  while 
some  passages  were  dedd^ly  ineffective.^ 
Alto^'Cth<ir  an  expienm-ent  this  which  proves, 
nothing.  Mr.  Austin  .s'nould  ^ow  us  first 
that  tl-ie  ordinary  methods  are  not  too  difficult; 
for  him  before  attempting  untrodden  ways. 

♦*»  , 

.As  to  the  rest  of  the  programme,  the  con- 
cert which  was  conducts  throughout  by  Mr. 
Gardiner,  began  with  Mr.  Granvdlle  Ban- 
tcck’s  “ Fifine  at  the  Fair,”  an  “ orchestra'' 
drama  ” produced  at  the  B'lrmingham  Festi- 
val last  autumn,  and  heard  on  this  occasion 
for  the  first  time  in  Ijondon.  It  is  founded' 
upon  Browning’s  poem,  and  illusrtrates  the 
contrasting  natures  of  Fifine  and  Elvire  and 
their  action  upon  the  hero  of  the  poeni. 
Though  containing  some  of  Mr.  Bantoc.i  s 
happiest  music,  especially  as  regards  homo- 
geneity of  .style  and  consistency  of  develop- 
ment 'the  whole  suffers  somewhat  on  the 
score  of  lacL  of  clearness  in  its  treatmen^f 
the  emotional  elem'ent  of  the  subject. 
fair  episode,  for  instance,  seems  somewhat 
irrelevant,  being  neither  e.specialiy  interesting 
musicallv  or  forming  a really  necessap' 
climax  ' Mr.  .Arnold  Bax  was  represented  by 
his  poem  ‘‘  In  the  Faery  Hills,”  clever  in  tex- 
ture, but  not  very  original,  in  substance, 
Other  numibers  were  Delius’s  pianoforte 
concerto,  soloist  Miss  Evelyn  Suart,  and  Air. 
Gardiner’s  familiar  ‘‘  Shepherd  Fenne  s 

N.  C.  G. 


playing.  The  taiUt,  still  she  was 


Ims  partly  ^;’3trang?enough^"o\ike  c 
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BECHSTEIN  HALL- 

Recitals  at  which  the  harp  is  the  p^ipal  solo 
mstrumeut  are  very  rare  .nowadays,  and  harpiste  ^ 
the  qualify  of  Miss  Minam  Timotny  even  rarer,  l^ast 
night  that  fine  artist  gave,  at  Bechstom  s,  an  evening 
concert,  with  the  assistance  of  several  well-known 
musicians,  and  her  programme  was  so  well  design^ 
that  it  might  be  taken  as  a model  by  many  a «noert- 
giver.  In  every  respect  it  was  a mnsi^l  and 
not  a virtuoso  programme.  M'  ith  great  wisdom  Mi^ 
Timothy  had  recognised  that  the  harp  has  its  ““’3^ 
tions,  and  that  even  an  audience  of  its  devote^  might 
conceivably  lio  wearied  by  a succession  of  solo  pieces 
written  for  that  instrument.  Hence,  last  night  we 
ha/1  a programme  krgely  made  up  of  chamber  music, 
in  which  the  harp  simply  took  its  place-sometimes 
prominently,  as  in  Mauri«i  Ravel’s  Introduction 
and  Allo,gro  for  Harp,  with  accompamment  of 
Quartet  of  Strings,  Flute,  and  Clannot  ” ; rornetimcs 
equally,  as  in  the  duets  (with  flute)  by  CcEdcs-Mougm 
and  Inghelbrecht ; sometimes  in  the  givo^ind-takc  ol 
ensemble,  as  in  Julius  Harrison’s  "I^Iujo  Music, 
perfonned  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time.  Only 
one  actual  solo  came  into  the  schemo-an  ’ Ara- 
besque ••  by  York  Bowen.  It  vnll  be  seen,  fflenv 
fore,  that  Miss  Timothy  gave  the  h-arp  every  eJianw 
of  a fair  hearing,  and  that  tho  music  wae  principally 

modem.  / / ^ / ”3 

We  have  said  it  was  a “ nmsica!  pro.gramme 
and  certainly  Mr.  Harrison’s  Quintet,  which  sfixid 
first,  is  a very  delightful  littlo  work.  Ihis  has  been 
iiispir.xl  by  translations  made  by  Dante  tiiihnel 
Rossetti  from  the  early  Italian  poets,  and  in  itsera^ 
ticnal  fervour  there  is  something  of  tho  pvssion.ate 
nature  of  tho  famous  pro-Raphaehte-not  protend- 
ing. iiorhaps,  to  retlert  the  manner  of  the  originals 
or  to  suv-Tst  a Southern  idiom.  Its  title  is  very 


f happily  derived',  and  ono  is  mcidenfadry  rather  glad 
that  tho  composer  has  not  bothered  to  wr  te  out  a 

••  programmo.”  Its  abstract  f 
Ravel’s  '■  Introduction  and  Allegro  is  very  ° jg 
forward  in  its  rhythmical  ®'Tn- 

too,  in  its  tunes.  Hut  it  is  maiweUous  y _-g 

tastic  imagery,  largely  hamonic,  and  the 
commaml  of  colour  is  nowhere  more  f “j 

in  this  most  interesting  work.  The  owe  j 

the  clarinet  are  used  in  curious  and  vepi  bcautilul 
contrast  to  the  higher  notes  of  the  \io  in  , , 

sweeping  cadenzas  of  the  haip  were  rcvclationb  ot 
lights  and  shadows.  In  this  Miss  Timot  , 

1 technical  control  of  her  instrument  was  vcjy  evident, 
though  ono  was  always  more  conscious  of  the  artist 
than  the  technician.  Only  space  remains  to  me 
tion  that  those  who  so  nobly  assisted  the  conce 
giver  were  Miss  Florence  i 

Timothy,  Mr.  Naum  Blinder,  Mr  Alfred  Hobday J 
Mr.  Patterson  Parker,  Mr.  Victor  Bgrloe,  Mr.  Julius 
' Harrison,  and  Mr.  Hai'dn  DraopJ. 

LONDON  CHORAL  SOCIETY. 


Last  night  at  Queen’s  Hall  this  society,  conducted 
by  Air.  Arthur  Fagge,  gave  the  first  performance 
in  England  of  Wolf-Eerrari’s  cantata  La  Vita  Nvova- 
Tho  score  bears  the  date  April,  1901,  so  that  i is 
just  12  years  since  the  cantata  was  written  an 
ten  since  its  first  performance  in  Munich.  In  t e 
interval  it  has  been  given  with  very  remarkable 
success  in  a number  of  German  and  Italian  towns, 
as  well  as  in  America,  and  it  has  been  spoken  o 
as  its  composer’s  most  distinctive  work.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  one  which  is  very  largely  responsible  for 
the  sprc.ad  of  bis  reputation  abroad  ; and  when  we 
remember  that  Wolf-Eerr.ari  was  only  25  when  he 
wrote  it,  the  originality  of  the  whole  scheme,  iis 
frank  independence  of  melody  and  freshness  of 
vision,  arc  sufficient  to  account  ..ter  the  impression  it 
created.  It?/-/  , 

The  words  chosen  out  of  the  poems  of  Dante  s 
La  Vita  Nuova  ; sometimes,  notably  in  the  Frologae, 
passages  are  brought  together  from  various  sources 
and  grouped  in  such  a way  as  to  throw  into  relief 
the  main  ideas  with  which  the  composer  wishes  to 
deal ; there  are  instrumental  movements  suggested 
by  prose  passages  from  Dante  given  in  the  score  as 
commentaries  upon  the  music.  The  love  of  Dante 
for  Beatrice  passing  from  a human  to  an  ideal  ex- 
prcs.sion  is  the  thread  by  which  the  poems  are  con- 
nected, so  that,  wliile  the  narrative  interest  of  the 
cantata  form  is  dispensed  with,  or  at  any  rate 
tlirown  into  the  background,  the  sequence  of  the 
poems  is  controlled  by  a process  of  spiritual  develop- 
ment like  that  of  the  song-cyclcs  of  Schumann. 

'J'he  Prologue,  for  soprano  and  baritone  solos,  a 
choir  of  boys’  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  begins 
with  a graciously  (lowing  orchestral  melody  leading 
to  a duet  for  the  two  solo  voices  with  words,  from  a 
ballafa  which  does  not  actually  belong  to  1m  VUa 
^uova<,  picturing  the  joy  of  the  heavenly  life.  Che 
chorus  enters  with  part  of  the  sonnet  in  chapter  xiii., 
Ijove  is  the  lire  that  ever  tills  me  with  rapture 
(the  English  tramslation  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Percy 
Pinkerton),  and  to  this  presently  the  boys’  voices  are 
added  in  a rich  ensemble.  At  the  climax  the  choral 
voices  emphasize  a melody  which  is  important  through- 
out the  work,  as  it  is  specially  associated  with  the  idea 
of  all-embracing  love.  Though  the  several  move- 
ments are  worked  out  on  independent  lines,  an  idea 
from  ono  is  often  worked  in  suggestively  to  later 
numbers.  The  first  part  begins  with  a hallata, 

“ Sweet  rose  of  the  morning,”  set  for  baritone  solo 
and  choir,  to  which  there  is  a contrapuntal  orchestral 
accompaniment  often  suggesting  the  textui'C  of  an 
aria  by  Bach.  The  baritone  solo  here  and  elsewhere 
represents  Dante  himself,  as  is  made  clear  in  the 
next  arioso,  ’*  Ye  ladies  all,  that  with  love  are 
I acquainted,”  prefaced  by  the  quotation,  “ It  seemed 
to  me  unfitting  that  I should  speak  of  her  save  I 
addressed  other  ladies  in  the  second  person,  and  not 
jail  ladies,  but  only  such  as  were  gentle  women,  not  i 
women  merelv.”  In  this  both  the  harmony  and  the 
i orchestration  for  flutes,  piano,  and  strings  pizzicato 
produce  a strangely  tentative  effect.  One  feels  the 
■ composer  to  be  anxiou-sly  trying  experiments  and  a 
little  uncertain  of  the  result,  but  be  has  something 
quite  individual  to  say,  and  the  whole  is  delicately 
appropriate  to  the  gentle  address  of  the  words. 
The  instrumental  “ Dance  of  Angels  ” between  the 
hallata  and  the  arioso,  on  the  other  hand,  far  from 
being  experimental,  is  a curiously  stiff  and  rather 
trite  dance  measure,  but  with  it  contr.asts  the  free 
rhythm  of  the  sonnet  “ Within  my  lady’s  eyes,” 
'let  in  a declamatory  style  without  bars, 

!or  baritone  solo  with  only  piano  accom- 
paniment, after  wh/ch  a choral  ‘‘  canzone  ” “ Lo 
jow  an  angel  callcth  ” forms  the  climax  to  tho  first 
|jart.  One  feels  again  that  the  melody  for  full  choir 
^nd  orchestra  in  which  the  Almighty  commands 
t,hat  Re.atricc  shall  “ yet  stay  upon  the  earth  awhile  ” 

>8  too  obvious  for  the  place  it  holds  and  has  not  the 
tcn.se  of  my.stery  which  the  words  require,  hut 
nevci-tlieless  it  is  remarkaitle  that  where  most  com- 
posers would  indulge  in  subtle  orchestral  colouring 
Wolf-Perrari  relics  upon  a perfectly  frank  melodic 
biitline,  for  his  climax.  Between  the  two  parts  comes 
pn  intermezzo  coasisting  of  an  instrument.al  prelude 
|eor  .anglais  playing  a melotly  supported  by  string 
irpeggioe)  and  two  sonnets,  one  for  baritone  solo,  the 
other  for  women’s  voices.  The.se  dwell  upon  the  | 
mourning  of  I seat  rice  for  her  father.  The  second  has 
'many  subtle  touches  of  expression  ; one  in  tho  line 
Ciince  h'-r  sweet  voieo  have  wo  heard  thro’  her 
w'-fiing.”  where  the  voices  are  poised  upon  a high 
chord  of  i)  major,  is  peculiarly  striking,  ,and  the 
violin  solo  with  flute  accompaniment  is  also  delicately 
iine’ined. 

The  eeond  part  is  more  concise  than  the  first. 
\ Ipe-uitifully  lyrical  setting  of  the  sonnet  “ So  pure 
..',d  fair  '''”‘1  holy  seems  iny  lady  ” (haritene  solo  .and 
light  orchestral  acexiinpanirnent)  is  followed  by  a 


curious  “ orchestral  melodrama  ” representing  uuv. 
death  of  Beatrice.  Here  the  themes  of  the  voice  of 
the  Almighty  and  of  love  are  blended  with  the 
recitative  of  the  violin  solo  and  ended  with  the  choral 
recitation  of  the  words  from  Jeremiah,  “ Quomodo 
sedet  sola  civitas.”  The  canzone  for  ba.ss  voice.s 
“ Beatrice  hath  departed  ” leads  to  the  final  sonnet 
of  mourning  sung  by  the  baritone  solo,  at  the  end 
of  which  an  orchestral  epilogue  (voices  .singing 
without  words  are  added  at  the  climax)  sums  uj)  the 
chief  mu.sical  ideas  of  tlie  cantata  .and  pictures 
the  vision  which  made  the  poet  “ resolve  to  say 
nought  else  of  my  Blessed  one  until  I could  discourse 
more  worthily  of  her.” 

There  is  a persuasive  quality  throughout  the 
melody  which  carries  one’s  sympathy  in  spite  of 
moments  where  the  sentiment  do  s and  the  naive 
cliaracter  of  much  of  the  descriptive  orchestral 
music.  The  composer  is  at  his  best  in  the  purely 
Ivrical  numbers,  especially  tho  two  sonnets  for  baritone 
solo,  ” Within  my  lady’s  eyes  ” .and  “ Ko  fair  and 
pure.”  These,  and  indeed  all  the  h,aritone  part, 
were  sung  with  fine  sympathy  by  Mr.  Thorpe  Bates, 
and  with  him  should  be  mentioned  Air.  O’Connor 
Morris,  whose  t.actful  playing  of  the  prominent  piano 
part  helped  their  clTect  greatly.  Miss  Carrie  Tubb 
sang  the  soprano  solo  of  the  Prologue  so  well  a-s  to 
make  us  regret  that  she  had  no  more  to  do.  The 
ensemble  was  by  no  means  perfect.  The  wayward 
ruhato  which  is  essential  to  success  would  require 
manv  houre  of  combined  rehearsal  to  acluevc  it 
without  losing  grip  of  the  rhythm.  But  loose  orehes- 
tral  playing  was  the  chief  defect : the  chorus  generally 
sang  excellently,  and  the  women’s  voices  in  the 
intermezzo  were  particularly  effective.  The  hoy's 
p.art  was  t.aken  by  a choir  of  girls,  the  Leyton  Choir 
(Parmer-road  School),  whose  capital  training  by 
Aliss  Margaret  Nicholls  we  have  often  noticed  at 
competitive  festivals.  The  composer’s  injudicious  ' 
use  of  the  trumpets  in  unison  with  them  hid  them  ■ 
a good  deal  in  T a Vila  Nuova,  but  they  had  a better  ! 
chance  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  Grail 
Scene  from  Parsifal  which  followed.  Of  this  Mr. 

; Fagge  conducted  a capable  performance,  though 
wtiiVVi  Mr.  William  Waite  and  Air. 
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the  economy  by  which  Mr.  William  AVaite  and  Air. 
Bates  had  to  divide  the  four  solo  parts  between  them 
is  not  to  be  recommended,. 

THE  COLONNE  ORtHESlRA 
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LAST-  NIGHT’S  CONCERT  AT  THE 
QUEEN’S  HALL. 


The  first  of  the  two  “ Entente  Cordi.nlo  ” 
.ippearance-s  of  the  Colonne  Orchestra  t(K>k 
place  last  night  at  the  Queen's  Hall.  W’e  do 
not  think  that  the  music  selected  for  perform- 
ance was  altogether  Avell  chosen,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible 'that  this  Avas  the  reason  why  the 
audience  w.as  not  so  l.'irge  as  could  have  been 
desired.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  it  is  no  easy 
matter  arranging  a .scheme  of  French  orches- 
tral music,  with,  that  is  (knowing  the  lx>n- 
don  jxiblic),  an  eye  to  popularity,  and  on  the 
lace  of  it  the  idka  of  presenting  such  \vell- 
known  pieces  .as  the  “ Carnaval  Romain 
overture  and  “ Marche  Hongroise  ” of  Ber- 
lioz, Debussv's  “ L’.\pres-Midi  d'un  Faune,” 
Dukas’s  “ I.'.Apprenti  Sorcier,’’  and  Char- 
pentier’s  “ Impressions  <FI take  ” might  seem 
as  good  as  any  other.  This,  however, 
ignores  the  con.sideration  that  they  are  ajl  in 
the  repertories  of  our  o\\  n orchestras,  and 
have  been  heard  over  and  o\'er  again,  or  that 
pieces  mav  be  attractive  enough  as  .adjuncts 
to  a scheme  and  vet  be  unsatisfactory  when 
turned  into  cssentiiil  parts.  .Artistically,  of 
cour.se,  the  programme  lacked  .a  SAinphony 
■o.r  even  .a  conc<*rto ; the  two  movements  only 
of  Berlioz’s  “ Symphonic  Fanta.stiqvie  ” AA-hich  , 
were  given  came,  like  the  rest,  as  of  the 
generally  fragmentary  nature. 

*** 

Perhaps  the  promoters  of  these  concerts  i 
felt  it  was  intportant  to  reflect  the  various 
tNpes  of  k^re^nch  musical  .art,  and  iin  this  th’CA 
have  oertainlv  succeeded.  Otherwise  last 
n.iglht's  function  was  a source  of  genuine 
pleasure  to  lovers  'of  realh-  first-class  orches- 
tr.ail  plaving.  M.  Gabriel  Piernc  conducted 
this  fine  orgainization  with  great  skill,  and 
achie\-ed  strongly  marked  rhythinlcal  effects 
in  the  Berlioz  overture  and  march  ; the  latter 
was  repeated.  The  .most  ,'irresting  quality 
of  the  orchestra  i'S  the  .accuracy  and  beauti- 
ful tone  of  the  wind,  both  wood  and  br.ass. 
The  trumpets,  CAirnets,  and  trombones  are 
splendiidiv  sonorous,  and  the  pLayer.s  never 
jar  one's  nerves  with  t-he  harsh  brilliancy 
wliioh  many  oonduettws  seem  to  .think  is  the 
correct  way  of  producing  a fortis.slmo.  I'h.p 
string  tone  was  <beautifid,  t(x>,  but  the  play- 
i.n,g  here  generalU'  gave  an  impres.sion  of 
some  lack  of  inciisivene.ss  and  “edge.” 

* « 

• 

M.  Bierne  was  represented  as  a compos<n- 
by  the  prtiude  tt)  his  “ I.:i  Croi.sjule  des  Fn- 
fants,’’  a work  foundtri  upon  .a  quaint  old 
legend.  Presumaihly  the  ihem.itic  mate*,al 
l<if  the  pr<‘ludo  is  iillustrative  of  some  of  its 
asivols,  and  tho  full  siigni'ficji.nce  would 
I lilwndoiA’  be  not  prArpca-Iy  felt  witho.ut  hear- 
ing th.c  r.cst  of  the  work.  One  can  s.ay  this 
much,  that  tho  nvusde  is  ve.iw  _ ck-vi-rh’ 

‘ writlcn,  if  the  style  of  the  expre.ssion  dm-s 
not  ixun.viev  a m;arke<l  lindivitlu.ali't  y.  'niere 
weav  iwA)  soloii'sts,  Mile.  Marcelk'  I leniougeot 
ind  Mine.  Vlillandri.  I'hi  former  comes 


from  the  (ira.nd  Oper.a  ; slie  h,as  ,a  beautiful 
.soprano  voice,  and  si.ngs  with  much  dis- 
tinction, but  her  method  is  ,a  little  hard,  .ajid 
the  lintorprct.'iticn  old.  Phe  Latter  aidist  is 
from  the  Oper.a  C o.miquc,  and  .she  w.as  heard 
frequently  lim  Lo.ndon  .during  the  llammer- 
stein  Opera  .season.  .She,  to,  sings  in 
good  style,  nind  has  a fi.ire  v'olce,  which  ag.ain 
is  not  perfect  In  respect  of  dari.tv  of  pro- 
duotaon. 

TFIE  COLONNE  ORCHE.STRA. 

' The  liret  of  two  conrerts  of  what  were  announced 
in  the  pi'o.spect U.S  m;  ii)a.stcvpieces  of  iiioilena  French 
Imuisic  was  ijn'en  lost  uiKht  in  tiie  Queen’s  H.all  by 
the  Colonne  Orchestra  under  .M.  Gabriel  Piernc. 

This  is  not  the  first  visit  of  the  orchestra  to  f.ondon. 
though  it  is  probable  that  not  very  many  of  those 
who  played  in  it  last  night  came  over  with  Colonne 
for  tho  concerts  wuich  were  given  in  the  Queen  s 
Hall  ia  )80ti.  Colonne  Inmsclf  was  hero  as  recentiy 
as  190s.  when  lie  conducted  tlic  (.lueen’s  Hall  Orchestra 
at  some  of  the  Promenade  Concerts  in  the  absence 
of  their  own  conductor  at  tho  Sheffield  Festival. 

It  was  when  Colonne  Avas  absent  from  Paris  on 
occasioiAs  of  thi.s  sort  that  M.  Gabriel  Piernb  was  a,sked 
by  tho  Association  Artistique  des  Coi'.certs-Colonne 
to  take  his  place,  and  on  the  death  of  Colonne  in 
1910  he  succeeded  to  the  post  of  permanent  con- 
ductor. '((>“  I ^ 

Besides  conductinig  la.st  night  he  was  represented 
as  a composer  by  tl;e,  Ih-clcAdo  t o his  oratorio  “ La 
Croisado  des  Enfants,”  a work  which  has  noA'er  been 
given  in  I/ondon,  but  has  done  more  1 h;«a  any  other 
composition  of  his  to  make  liis  name  known  out- 
side Prance.  Charming  as  the  Prelude  is 
AA'ith  its  simiile  melodics  and  clear  orchestration,  it 
only  giA'ca  a partial  vicAV  of  AI.  Piernc's  taient  as  a 
composer,  for  it  is  the  A-ocal  writing  with  tho  employ- 
ment of  oliildren's  voices  in  the  choruses  that  gives 
“ L,a  Crois.ade  des  Enfants  ” its  essentially  naive  and 
mystical  character.  This  ]>re!ude  by  AI.  I’ierne, 
though  tlie  most  recent  in  date  of  all  the  orchestra! 
pieces  in  the  programme,  is  by  now  more  than  ten 
wears  old,  and  Berlioz’s  “ .Syrnphonie  Pantasfciquo,’’ 
itwo  movements  of  whicii  were  given  cai'lier  in  tlie 
jcvciiing,  Avas  composed  about  1830,  so  that  the  term 
“ mosterpieccs  of  modern  French  music  ” has  been 
used  in  a fairly  comprehen.sive  sense.  AH  these 
“ rna.slerpieces,”  too,  with  the  exception  of  M.  Pierue’s 
Prelude  and  the  Symphony  by  Berlioz,  Avhich  has  too 
seldom  been  lieard  of  late,  arc  Aveil  knoAAm  and  popular 
in  London,  for  the  organizers  of  these  concerts  have 
kept  their  less  familiar  works  ter  their  second  concert 
this  afternoon. 

The  tAVO  moA'craents  of  the  Symphony  were  the 
“ Bai  ’ and  the  “ AJarche  au  Supplice,”  both  of  which, 
dike  tho  “ CarnaA'al  Bomain  ’ overture,  Avith  AA'liich 
lh<'  concert  bc-gau,  and  ilie  Hungarian  Alaroli  from 
Favfsl,  which  came  later  (and  wa.s  encored),  were 
played  Avith  extraordinary  verve  and  j:irccision  and 
with  a clearness  of  attack  for  Avliich  French  orchestras 
are  famous.  It  is  eA'identthat  tliis  orchestra  has  not 
forgotten  its  tradition-s,  for  both  in  its  early  days 
(in  the  se\  crities)  and  its  later  it  gained  its  reputation 
largely  by  the  performances  of  works  of  Berlioz,  of 
wliom  Colonne  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  apostles. 

I’hc  rc.st  of  the  programme  was  made  up  of 
Debussy’s  prelude  to  “ L’Apres-Midi  d’un  faune,’’ 
Duka-s’s  scherzo  “ L'Aijprenti  sorcier,”  and  the  single 
movement  “ Xapoli  ” from  Charpentier’s  suite 
” Impressions  d’ltalie.”  In  these  works,  as  in  fact 
jelscAvliere,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  jilaying  of 
the  orchestra,  after  the  balance  of  tone  obtained 
jam!  the  general  clearness  of  the  jaart.s,  was  the  e.x- 
Itreme  purity  of  the  Avind,  Avliich  cnableil  them  to 
obtain  effects  which  ranged  from  a.  most  delicate 
Ipiianissimo  to  a brilliant  .strident  fortissimo  without 
becoming  either  blun'od  or  noisy. 

Tliere  were  tAvo  singers — Mile.  Alarcolle  Demougeot 
and  Mine.  Aline  ValJandri.  The  former  s.ang  Paur^’s 
charming  song  “ Les  roses  d’Ispahan  ” and  airs  by 
Alassenet  and  Saint-.Satins  with  clear,  inire  tone  and 
distinction  in  her  style  ; Allle.  A'allandri  A’,as  hoard 
by  herself  in  the  air  “ Bossignols  amouroux  ” from 
Bameau’s  Hippolyte  et  Aricie  and  AA'itli  Allle.  Demou- 
geot in  a duet  from  Berlioz’s  Jieatricc  cl  Benedict. 

Ni;arS  RECITAL. 

Tliis  singcif  gaA-e  a second  recital  at  Bo'ihstein  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon  which  Ava.s  interesting  liotli  for 
its  programme  and  for  his  treatment.  The  only  point 
at  AVhich  the  interest  flagged  AA-as  in  the  four  songs 
bv  Mrs.  Alargaret  Mereditli,  Avhich  were  not  wortli  ids 
attention.  He  began  with  an  aria  from  llandei’s 
Giv.lio  Ccsarc,  and  then  Aveut  on  to  a A’aricty  of 
German  song.s.  .Schubert’s  “ Du  hist  die  Bu'n’  ” 
sounded  a little  formal  in  its  contrast  of  closed  and 
open  tone,  a contrast  which  made  one  tliiiik  of  the 
process  rather  than  of  tlie  aim  of  interpreUtio.i. 
Schuinauu's  “ Der  A'ussbaum  ” Avas  charmingly 
sung,  but  spoilt  by  tho  fact  that  the  accompanist,  Air. 
H.  B.  Turpin,  was  apparently  transposing  at  sight 
and  found  the  task  too  much  for  him.  In  Loewe's 
“ Sir  Oluf  ” Air.  X^anning  attempted  to  ilraiualize  | 
the  ballad  rather  to  the  detriment  of  its  mu-sical  1 
quality.  His  dramatic  style  was  more  tliorouglily 
in  place  later  in  the  song  about  the  siege  of  Kazan 
from  Alussorg.sky’s  Borin  Guduttor,  which  w.a.s  \'ery 
HucIv  sung.  Tiirce  well-known  songs  ’oy  Hugo  Wolf 
and  tAA’o  by  Kaclimaninov  gave  him  opportimitlis 
tor  shOAving  his  command  of  a purely  lyric.al  style, 
and  save  for  tho  occasional  tendency  to  show  his 
hand  l>y  letting  his  audii'noe  into  (he  scd'ct  of  the 
tccliiiical  process  by  wliicli  he  gets  his  elleets.  liiseom- 
inaml  seemed  complete.  Of  the  Iaa’o  songs  by  Kacb- 
mauiiioV  tlie  second,  “ O tliou  billoAvy  harvest  Held  ” 


Phis  singcif  gave  a second 
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(from  Tolstoi)  is  ))>’  fill-  I ho  finer,  inToe,!,  is  so  im,. 
tliat  it  rominil'i  one  of  the  dei-lamatory  melodies  of 
Maisorgsky.  


COLON^'E 


OKCHESTBA. 

this  orchestra 
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THE 

The  s ■■  ond  v'l-ecramme  given  by 
it.  Queen’s  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  was  frr  more 
nter.'.sUng  thnn  the  fii-sb— indeed,  it  was  as  micrest-- 
nsc  .as  anv  programme  ean  be  when  one  of  the  clnef 
^ ^ . - 1^..,  ,..,rar.v  Kt'  a large 

cert-ain 


ibjects  is  to  include  examples  of  work  by 


i' 

■|= 


charncteristif.  Apparently  those  pieces  are  I 
an  orchestral  version  of  the  ori-g^inals  for 
pianoforte. 

*•  • 

»' 

M.  l-'andlii'.s  ••  'I'ableaux  .Symphonlqucs  ” is 
certainly  rjithor  a curioui'  work;  its 
historv  has  been  already  recorded  in 
the  “ Pall  Mall  (iazette.”  The  compo.ser 
is  to  be  credited  with  having  written  some- 
tliing  in  advance  of  the  date  of  its  composi- 
tion, 1883,  but  the  actual  merit  of  tin-  music 
is  moderate,  Tlie  descriptive,  atmospheric 
writing  is  of  a kind  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar  ; there  is  much  Eastern  colouring, 
and  the  first  and  second  movements  are  quite, 
effective  in  their  w.'iv  in  calling  up  the  scenes: 
bv  the  Nile.  The  last  movement  depends 
more  for  its  impressions  upon  what  one  may, 
cal!  a material  style,  and  with  the  loss  of 
suggestiveness,  of  vague  colour-painting, 
there  .seems  to  creep  into  the  music  common- 
placeness. In  any  case,  it  is  far  loo  long- 
drawn  out  and  too  undiversified  in  treatment. 
There  as  <a  very  evident  wish  on  the  part 
of  the  audience  to  .see  the  composer  at  the 
close  of  the  performance,  but  he  did  not  ap- 
pear, although  it  was  understood  he  was  in 
l^ondon.  -\s  before,  the  soloists  were  Mile. 
Demougeot  and  Mme.  \’allandri  (.Mile. 
Louise  Mazzoli  sang  the  small  contralto  solo 
in  M.  Eanelli’.s  work).  A duet  from  “ Le 
Roi  d'Vs  ” was  cleverly  given.  Mme. 
Demoqgeot  also  .sang  airs  of  Dubois  and 
.Saint-Saens.  This  very  lengthy  concert  ended 
with  Chabrier’.s- brilliant  “E.sp;>na,”  pl.ayed 
bv  the  orchestra  with  evident  relish. 

“>IR.  CYRIL  SCOTT’S  COMPOSITIONS. 

Mr.  Cyril  Scott  Is  one  of  the  few  English  composers 
of  the  present  day,  we  .ore  not  sure  that  ho  is  not  tiic 
only  one,  who  seems  most  in  his  clement  when  he  is 
■,-riting  for  the  piano  alone.  The  piano  pieces  wliich 
ho  played  at  the  concert  of  his  own  compositions 
given  at  Bechstein  Hall  last  night  were  quite  the 
most  interesting  pai-t  of  the  programme,  luid  it 
was  a pity  t,hat  they  were  placed  at  the  beginning  and 
end,  for  those  in  the  first  group  were  interrupted  by 
people  coming  in,  and  those  in  the  last  were  inteiTuptod 
by  people  going  out.  The  new  ones  were  a “ Prelude 

^ _ _ Solennelle,”  which  began  the  concert,  a finely  sonorous 

his  work)  hut  of  fecUng  with  him  by  means  of  those  wi-itiug  ; throe  “ Poems,”  that  is  to  say, 

relationshiji.s.  One  easily  admires  the  skill  of  his  v,rritten  to  illustrate,  or  at  any  rate  to  corre- 

workmanship,  but  one  leaves  this  work,  at  any  rate,  gome  lines  of  Ids  own  writing  ; and  two 

with  the  feeling  that  after  all  it  expresses  very  little,  fpom  among  the  ” Impressions  from  ‘ The 

much  less,  for"  instance,  than  Franck  succeeded  m Book.’  ” Tlie  first  of  the  poems,  “ Poppies,” 

expressing  in  his  much  less  skilful  tone  poem  given  in  musically  interesting.  It  had 

this  xirogrammc.  less  of  Debussy  and  more  of  Cyril  .Scott  in 

As  to  the  work  of  Ernest  Fanelli,  in  order  other  two  had,  a .stronger  melodic 

to  do  it  ju-stico  one  ha-s  to  remember  that  it  was,  ^ clearer  relevance 

written  3U  veais  .ago.  For  that  time  it  xvas  extra-  harmony.  “ The  Jungle 

ordm.-u-ilv  advanced  in  harmonic  stylo  and  orchestral  ••  Kikki-Tikki  and  the  Snake 
loclmique,  but  the  compo.ser’s  .attitude  towards  Elephants,”  are  both 
his  programme  is  precisely  that  of  30  yeai-s  ago 
ami  is  consequently  tedious  to-day.  At  that  time 


magnitiocut.ly.  For  llio  rest  it  can  only  be  stated  in 
general  terms  that  the  new  music  has  the  sumo 
characteristic  fluency  as  the  old,  in  Mr.  Scott  s ca^, 
and  that  be  remains  one  of  the  most  .strikingly  in- 
temHing  musical  jx-rsonaiitios  in  British  music,  llisi 
songs  were  well  sung  by  Miss  Jean  Waterston  and 
3fr.  Ifnbe.rt  Eisdcll,  and  beautifully  accompanied  by 
the  composer. 

MR.  CYRIL  SCOTT. 


A'Toup  of  composei-s.  That  object  places  a 
imib  upon  the  interest ; for  instance,  m oruer  to 
nclude  works  by  I’incciit  d’lndy  and  iklfred  Bmiieau 
preludes  from  their  operas  Fervaal  Diid  Meesulor 
wore  piave.l,  and  each  one  was  so  small  as  to  be  only 
iufiicicnt  to  whet  the  appetite  for  more.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  the  prelude  from  Bruncau  s 
.Mesaider,  which  gave  merely  a glimp.se  of  that  strong, 
-lean  style  of  melody  which  whenever  it  is  heind 
makes  one  wish  that  we  knew  more  of  Brun^u  m tins 

-'ountry.  iv. 

The  programme  began  with  tlie  overtiif*-  to  L-alo  s 

Le  Roi  d’l's,  and  also  included  a vocal  duet  from 
the  same  opera  sung  by  Mile.  Dem.oupcot  and  Mine. 
V’allandri.  One  or  other  of  these  might  have  been 
sacrificed  to  save  a little  time  in  a programme  which 
tasted  two  houns  and  a half.  Besides  oi-her  son^ 
from  Mile.  Demougeot  there  were  CCsar  iHanCk  s 
s>-mphonic  poem  ” Le  Chasseur  Maudit,  ” M.  PiernC  s 
“ Ramuntcho  ” overture,  and  Chabrier’s  “ Espana, 
in  addittoii  to  the  new  things  which,  apart  from  the 
splendid  orchestral  playing,  were  the  special  attraction 
to  the  concert. 

These  new  things  were  the  “ Rondes  do  Printemps 
et  Gigue,”  bv  Debussy,  and  the  “ Tableaux  Sym- 
phoniques,”  by  Ernest  Fancllh  the  composer  whom 
M.  Piern6  discovered  and  of  whom  so  many  stones 
have  been  circulated.  The  “ Kondes  de  Printemps 
et  Gigue  ” do  not  add  very  much  to  what  we  already 
know  of  Debussy,  except  to  make  one  feel  that  he 
has  retired  more  completely  into  a region  of  his  own 
imagination  where  musical  sounds  are  related  in  ways 
which  difl’er  from  norimal  standards.  The  difficulty  to 
the  ordinary  listener  is  not  that  of  understanding 
Debussy’s  1-el.ition.ships  of  sound  (that  is  soon  done, 
so  that  now  one  begins  to  feel  a certain  monotony  m 


and  ■■  Dance 

_ood  fun  and  genuinely  piciorial. 

Of  the  things  that  were  not  new  the  “ Handeliais 
"^whioh  is  not  in  the  least  Handelian, 
was  the  most  enjoyable.  It  and  otlier  things  entirely 


LAST  NIGHT’S  CONCERT  AT  THE 
BECHSTEIN  HALL. 


Last  night  at  the  Beclistein  Hall,  Mr.  Cyril 
Scott  gave  a concert  of  liis  own  composi- 
tions. 'J'hcy  included  a number  of  pianoforte 
pieces  pl.ayed  b}'  himself,  a “ Pastorale  ” for 
flute  and  pianoforte,  in  which  he  was  joined 
by  Mr.  .Ubert  I-'ransclla,  and  of  two  groups 
of  songs  sung  by  Miss  Jean  Waterston  and 
Mr.  Hubert  Eisdcll.  With  the  reservation 
that  Mr.  .Scott’s  music  is  not  strong  enough 
or  sufficiently  varied  in  character  or  plirase- 
ology  for  a whole  programme,  the  concert 
was  very  successful,  and  evidently  much  ap- 
preciated by  the  large  audience  present.  Mr. 
Scott  seemingly  has  two  styles,  one  e.x- 
tremely  chromatic  and  harmonically  vague, 
the  other  .somewhat  melodicaily  common- 
place. with  occasional  relapses  into  the  har- 
monic experimentings  which  help  to  prevent 
the  poverty  of  the  material  from  being  too 
apparent.  The  former  may  be  said  to  be  the 
most  consistent.  But,  like  all  latter-day 
music  which  seeks  to  be  free  from  what  are 
called  the  conventions,  fresh  conventions  are 
bound  to  arise,  so  it  appears,  and  Mr.  Scott 
does  not  esc.apo.  His  vagueness  of  Iiarmonic 
relalionshi])  leads  to  a measure  of  sameness, 
and  somehow  the  intended  relief  from  avoid- 
ing the  expected  turns  into  a formalism  of 
the  unexpected  with  much  the  same  result 
in  the  general  effect. 

There  is  a curious  lack  of  emotion  in 
much  of  die  music,  vocal  and  instrumental 
alike.  The  “ Pastorale,”  founded  upon  a 
Scotti.sh  tune,  is  at  bottom  little  more  than 
a flute  study.  .Some  of  the  songs  were 
marked  “ finst  time,”  as  ahso  some  of  the 
pianoforte  pieces.  Miss  Waterston  had  to 
repeat  “ in  the  Valley  ” and  “ Sleep  song,” 
and  Mr.  Eisdcll  the  “.Spring-song.”  These 
and  others  had  a certain  prettiness  without 
. , , being  e.specially  distinctive  in  theme.  Mr« 

between  ine.ocy  seldom  reailv  gets  at  the  heart  of  the 

“ -o  oTtet;  be  sets,  but  he  lias  the  gift  of  writing- 


to  take  pas.sages  from  an  Eastern  romance,  m this  (jigposc  of  the  claim  which  has  been  put  forward 

case  a novel  of  Theophile  Gautier,  and  illiLstrate  them  quite  unju.stly^  for  x\Ir.  Scott  thiit  he  has  abolished 

literally  in  niusic  was 


extremelv  cffectiveh-. 

A COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 
CONCERT. 


natural  development  of 
programme  music.  Nowadays  it  is  seen  to  be  a pool 
basis  for  music ; wo  want  some  stronger  purpose. 
Fanelli's  music  moves  slowly:  he  is  quite  eoutenb 

to  dwell  on  the  scenes  pict  ured  and  ti-ust  Giat  lus 
audienci-  will  do  so  loo.  When  he  wrote  it  he  had 
little  chance  of  getting  an  audience  .and  naturally 
wrote  to  iilcase  iiimself.  Its  ima.gination  is  strong, 
hut  it  is  not  a work  wliich  is  likely  to  appeal  strongly 


The  concert  given  by  the  Royal  Choraf 
Society  in  the  -\lbert  Hall  last  night  was 


• J.»Xi  ♦ XJ  XJ.  iX-l  X-XiU  

to  those  who  have  no  personal  mtercst  m tne  com-  ^^^^Jea^ab!e,  Miss  Waterston  generally  secured  one’s 

It  was  very- politely  received  by  the  audience,  ..  . .. — 


poser.  .. ..o  , - , ,,  , 

who  wished  the  composer  1o  appear  at  the  end, 
hut  though  he  was  said  1o  be  present  he  would  not 
let  himself  be  seen.  The  pei-formaiico  under  M. 
Fiern6  was  of  a very  high  order. 

THE  COLONNE  ORCHESTR^ 


I 


M. 


FANELLI'S  “TABLEAUX 
SYIVIPHONIQUES.” 


hythm.  On  the  contrary,  he  revels  in  it,  and  in 
his  haupicst  moments,  of  wiiieh  the  Handelian 
Rhapsody  is  one,  he  makes  his  audience  revel  with 
iiim 

The  songs,  which  were  well  s-h\g  by  Miss  Jear 
Waterston  and  Mr.  Hubert  Eisdcll,  are  for  the  niost  devoted  to  the  compositions  of  the  late  Cole- 
part  on  a lov/cr  level.  They  are  all  exceedingly  ridge-Taylor,  his  last  choral  work,  “ A Tala 

sentimental,  and  of  Old  |a[)an,”  and  the  first  and  third  parts 

Einger  whether  the  .sentimentaliuy  is  bearable  or  tne  ...  ' , 

reverse.  Mr.  Elsdell  in  his  first  two  songs  made  it  of  Hiawatha  being  tile  selections  made 

for  the  occas’on. 

It  was  interesting  to  compare  his  v.iature 

soprano  naturally  produced  has  an  irresistible  charm  writing  with  “ Hiawatha  s Wedding  Pfi^st, 
of  its  own.  IVc  can  profess  no  liking  for  what  Mr.  composed  while  Still  a Student  at  the  College 
t)yril  Scott  calls  “ Old  Songs  in  New  Guises  ” of  Music.  good  deal  of  the  latter  betrays 
that  is  to  say,  well-known  ^ tunes,  such  as  jfjg  insecurity  of  the  prentice  hand.  Its 

- Wher.i  be  “ "te  freshness  and  virility  degenerate  into  mere, 

only  with  tliinc  eyes,  accompanied  with  , , . ,•  , , , , • 

chromatic  harmonics.  No  doubt  such  hannonics' Strenuous  blihster,  ihe  orchestral  colourmg  is 
sound  n.atural  enough  to  Mr.  Scott,  but  all  his  deft-l  frequently  purely  irrelevant,  and  the  work 
ness  .and  all  the  grace  of  his  playing  c.annot  make  abounds  in  other  false  effects,  such  as  vocal 
us  feel  that  they  really  blend  wat^  pauses  that  only  relieve  the  singers  at  the, 

tunes.  The  .Scottish  Pastor.ale  lor  Unto  and  pi.o^no,  •>  & . > 

which  he  played  with  Mr. 
fi-om  the  same  treatment. 


sympathy  : cliiclly  because  a liglib  tenor  voice  cloys 
more  quickly  than  any  other,  and  a full  niezzo- 
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I .Vnother  concert  of  I-rench  music  was  given 
' at  the  Queen's  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
. Coloniit  Orchestra  was  not  heard,  in  ;i  sense, 

' to  quite  the  .same  advantage  as  on  the  pre- 
! vious  tlav,  because  the  programme  was  more 
unfamiliar  in  character.  Comparisons  the 
more  easilv  arise  when  one  hears  an  orchestra 
in  works  which  arc  frequently  plapd  by  one  s 
own  organizations.  But  the  playing  w.as,  all 
the  same,  of  very  iiigh  quality,  and  . L 
Pierne's  zeal  and  enthusiasm  were  unflagging 
throughout  the  two  and  a half  hours  music. 

It  was  interesting  to  hear  such  works  as  the 
preludes  from  " Le  Roi  d’\s  ’ (Lalo), 
Eervaal  ” (D’lndy),  and  " Messidor  ” (bru- 
neau),  the  last-named  the  strongest  in  Ihenio 
and  workmanship.  Cesar  l-ranck’s  “ Le 
Chasseur  .Maudit”  represents  the  composer 
in  the  unsuitable,  to  him,  form  of  the 

phonic  poem.  The  conductor's  “Ramuntcho 

overture  was  a bright  and  anlrnated  work, 
with  some  clever  orchestral  writing.  De- 
bussy's “Rondes  de  Printemps”  did  not 
prove  to  lx-  so  successful  as  the  “ Gigue  ” 
from  the  .mme  “ Images  ” set.  'Phe  latter 
is  a sort  of  free  fantasy  on  an  old  French  air, 
whicli  is  surelv  a variant  of  the  Scottish 
“ Keel  Row.”  Debussv  works  fragments  of 
the  theme  in  a most  picturesque  and  engag-  , 
ing  wav.  He  never  suggests  the  original 
I,  atmosphere  of  the  melody,  liut  his  inventive 
treatment  is  inrerestintr  and  thoroughly 


style  has  another,  and  the  two  do  not  agree. 

BECHSTEIN  HALL 


uL. 


.VIbert  lh-an.sella,  suflera  expense  of  (he  action.  None  of  this,  how- 
“ Ye  Banks  and  Br.oes  ” ever,  in  the  beautiful  “ Onaway  ! .\wake!  '* 
has  an  atmosphere  of  its  own,  Mr.  Scott’s  harmonic  which  is  the  climax  of  the  work. 

And  none  of  this  in  ‘‘  A Tale  of  Old  Japan.'* 
Here  everything-  is  skilfully  proportioned  and 
adapted  to  the  general  result.  The  contrasts, 
of  mood  are  carefully  studied,  so  that  each' 
'section  sets  oft'  the  other,  while  the  musical 
expression  is  always  interesting  and  sincere.-, 
Masterlv,  loo,  is  the  treatment  of  soloist  and. 
choral  voices,  with  fluid  orchestral  phraseis 
curling  round  them  like  creepers,  or  gliding, 
p.ast  in  little  snakv  runs  on  the  piccolo  ami 
violins.  The  composer  further  shows  the 
facult)'  of  striking  the  note  of  sinister  fore- 
boding, as  in  the  interlude  and  succeeding 
section.  “ Moon  :ind  flower,”  so  that  the 
coming  iragedv  ca.sts  its  shadow  on  the  hearer 
throughout  tlie  whole  work.  This  is 
small  feat,  in  view  of  the  inadequacies  of  the 
text,  which  does  not  rise  much  above  the 
level  of  th('  drawing-room  ballad. 

The  perfornrnice,  under  the  dircctio-,1  of 
Sir  I'rederick  Bridge,  was  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  societv,  on  the  whole,  the  solo  parts 
l>ei,ig  l'\k(-n  bv  .Mi's  Ad-i  Forrest,  .Miss 
Plivllis  Leli,  .Mr.  Ben  Davies,  and  .Mr- 
E ri'der i c k R ,■  i n a ! o w . 

ndovvec? 


Mr.  Cyril  Scott  is,  in  one  sense  at  least,  one  of 
Dame  Fortune’s  favourites,  in  that  whenever  he 
elects  to  give  a concert  of  hia  own  compositions  he 
invariably  attracts  a largo  audience.  Last  night 
Bechstein  Ila'J  was  almost  overcrowded,  and  Mr. 
Scott  may  lawfully  bo  considered  to  have  achieved 
an  imdoubted  success,  since  the  applause  was 
generous  and  his  music  clearly  appreciated.  It  is 
i quite  impossible  now  to  go  seriatim  through  bis 
I rather  long  programme — long  in  nutnlxir,  if  not  so 
I much  in  point  of  time — there  were  many  uiimbei-s 
' marked  “ first  time,”  though  wo  have  a suspicion 
I that  one  or  two  have  been  heard  before.  It 
i suffice  for  the  time  being  to  say  that  we  still 
I the  composer’s  music  when  it  approaches  ncar^t  to 
! his  first  period,  and  that  his  later  devclopmciN,  as 
I exemplified  (if  this  be  quite  fair  I)  in  his  extremely 
sophisticated  accompaniments  to  sundry  old  English 
songs.  The  “ guise  ” is  new-,  or  at  least  novel,  but 
frankly  it  is  none  the  botler  for  that;  and  a similar 
remark  goes  to  his  variations  on  “Ye  banks 
braes  ” for  flute  and  pianoforte,  which  Mr.  Fransolla 
and  Mr.  Scott  played  superbly.  But  old  wino  and 
new  bottles,  like  the  East  and  West,  ean  never  meet 
satisfactorily.  An  imposing  Prelude  Solenncllo 
lieralded  the  concert,  and,  like  all  Ins  solos,  was 
finely  plavcJ  by  Mr.  Scott y.^io  plays  Ins  own  music! 


^MME.  PEACOCK’S  RECITAL 

'X)no  Liem-s  singers  more  liberally 
by  Nature  vocal h.  and  belter  <;quqn>ed 
tcelwi'u'alb  , than  Mme.  ^ 

Peaocek  (wiio  gave  a recital  at  ib< 

Hall  vesterdav  afiiernoon).  and  yet  phey  c.in 


E.leanor  lla/zard 
.Steinvvav 


.his  clever  American  lad>  Her 
nvoderawlv  .powerful  a.ul  of  modern  e com 
pass,  whiie  in  quality  it  has  no  no  >Und,n^ 
feature.  But  it_  is  used  irs! 

should  be— that  is  to  sto  , all  ti  , .,j: 

the  .subtle  tone  eradation-. 


tifesi^l  with  so  evident  a 


the  colouring 

are  manifested  - ,<.o„,n<T 

sideration  of  making  clear  the  me^ 

„r  »„.«k,  »,d  jtSptefi 

add  to  the  net  resuK  , ,ct  in  P 

:is  the  thing  which  counts  i n t^e 

™ k-lvos  o„.  .to. 

. -that  i.s  Ot  u_.c  ^ . 

..  .i.w^rN.wT..  .cnil  <rive  the 

personalny  can  come 


Sensibility  was  apt  to  be  a little  tedious  that  i 
phiefly  Wagner’s  fault.  Herr  Fonss,  whon 
we  know  best  as  the  sinisster  Hagen,  w'as  bean 
and  seen  to  advantage  as  the  benevolen 
Hermann.  Altogether  Herr  Rottenberg  directe. 
a capable  performance  which  made  a goo. 
beginning  to  a season  to  which  we  look  forwais 
ks  one  of  the  most  interesting  ones  providei 
p recent  years. 

THE  ROYAL  OPERA. 


Ilie'irc  luau  r Aorl  m 

butes;  hence  the  spint^i^f|J^.^^nagive^ 

singnig  conviction.  In  t^^^^ 

"Fisihenv;isr^  the 

1 i^cner\veisc  ^ Madchen  Spricht 

Kirchhofe,”  and  ^yolt  .s 
■’  and  “ElfenUed’  as 
Wing  i.ns.tances  when.-  her  temperament 
\nosc  successfully  s\  m 
'|)irit  of  the  music.  _ 

ROYAL  OPERA. 


lark,”  Brahms’s 
a-nd  ” Auf  dein 
••  Die  Zigeunerin 


thised  with  the 


OPENING  OF  THE  SEASON. 

“ TAXNHAUSER.” 


Elizabeth 
Venus  . . 
Tannhauser 
Hermann 
VValther. . 
Heinrich 
Biterolf  . 
Reinmar 
A shepherd 
Wolfram 

Conductor 


•(A 

•\ 


jtime.  Phrabd-Petzi, 

Mme.  Gebtbdt)  Kappul 

Herr  Heinrich  Hens:  l 

Herr  Fonss 

Herr  Gebner 

Herr  Leon  de  Sousa 

Herr  Bader 

Mr.  Gaston  S.vrgeant 

Miss  Bourke 

Herr  Hofbacer 

Dr.  Rottenberg 


P’or  several  years  it  has  been  the  usual 
custom  to  place  performances  of  Wagner’s 
Dcr  Ring  des  Nibelungen,  with  one  or  two  other 
operas  by  him,  in  the  forefront  of  the  “ grand 
season  ” at  Covent  Garden.  The  custom  has 
not  been  due  perhaps  so  much  to  the  idea  that 
it  is  generally  sound  policy  to  offer  the  good 
wine  first  as  to  the  practical  consideration  that 
Wagner,  requiring  a large  quantity  of  ciunber- 
some  scenery,  properties,  and  machinery,  is 
best  despatched  early,  for  little  else  can  be  done 
until  his  mountains,  castles,  file,  and  clouds 
can  be  packed  away  again.  So  the  first  night 
of  the  season  and  those  nights  of  the  first  fort- 
night left  over  by  the  W’agner  cycles  have 
been  given  to  operas  which  can  be  easily 
staged  and  are  sure  of  general  populcuity. 
But  this  year,  the  centenary  of  liis  birth,  sees 
Wagner  in  command  of  the  whole  of  the  first 
month  of  the  season,  including  even  the  first 
night,  which  has  generally  been  devoted  to  the 
taste  of  that  part  of  the  audience  which  finds 
the  auditorium  at  least  as  interesting  as  the 
stage.  Tannhiiuaer  led  the  way  last  night  and 
three  cycles  of  the  Ring  are  to  follow  ; Lohengrin 
is  advertised  for  May  2,  Tristan  for  May  7,  and 
Der  Fliegende  Hollander  for  May  10.  Only  two 
other  composers,  and  both  of  them  German, 
are  to  be  heard  during  the  Wagner  season,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  seriousness 
of  the  attention  which  is  being  paid  to  Wagner’s 
work.  Gounting  in  the  spring  season,  which 
gave  us  Die  Meistersinger,  we  shall  have  had 
during  the  centenary  year  the  whole  of  Wagner, 
except,  of  course,  Parsifal,  and  that  is  promised 
next  year  as  soon  as  it  is  allowable  to  produce 
it. 


AN^  OPENING 


/ 

NIGHT 


/J 


WITH 


“ TANNHAUSER.” 


The  Grand  Opera  sea.son  began  last 
night  at  Covent  Garden  with  a perform- 
ance of  ” Tannhauser.”  1 he  opera  has, 
not  been  in  the  summer  season’s  repertory  | 
for  several  years,  and  that  the  revival  was  , 
acceptable  was  proved  by  the  presence  of 
a large  audience.  ” '1  annliauser,”  in- 
deed, wears  well  in  spite  of  the  weak- 
nesses due  to  Wagner's  immaturity.  It 
docs  so  simply  because  the  drama  in  its 
main  outlines  is  so-  clear  and  interesting 
■ and  the  whole  is  raised  on  to  the  compel- 
ling, emotional  plane  b}'  reason  of  the 
many  strong  melodics  and  the  extra- 
ordinarily powerful  climaxes.  Being  in  the 
composer’s  earlier  manner,  the  music  is 
difficult  to  sing  well.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  it  is  actually  unvocal,  but  that  there 
is  a certain  measure  of  the  awkward  in 
the  lie  of  many  phrases,  as  though  the  ex- 
; pression  was  not  obtained  without  effort ; 
and  their  correct  realisation  requires  great 

steadiness  and  control. 

» * 

* 

The  leading  parts  last  night  were  taken 
by  singers  who  have  appeared  here  be- 
fore. The  greatest  success  fell  to  Friiulein 
Perard-Petzl,  whose  Elisabeth  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly sympathetic  figure.  .She  sang 
with  great  ease  and  charm  of  voice,  and 
also  in  a temperamental  style,  which  car- 
y ried  complete  conviction.  Less  happy 
was  Herr  Heinrich  Hensel,  whose  voice 
has  not  mellowed  since  he  last  sang  the 
part  of  Tannhauser  here,  if  it  has 
strengthened.  In  respect  of  power  and  . 
control,  his  handling  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  second  act  was  admirable  enough.  ' 

* * i 

* 

Friiulein  Gertrud  Kappel  was  the  \’enus,  i 
an  impersonation  one  lound  rather  cold,  | 
while  the  singing  was  not  as  flexible  as  ■ 
could  have  been  desired.  Herr  Hofbauer 
appeared  as  Wolfr.im  ; he  seemed  nervous 
at  first,  but  steadily  improved.  He  is  a 
singer  witli  style,  and  has  personality. 
Herr  Fonss  did  well  ;is  Hermann.  Dr. 
Rottenberg  conducted  ; liis  tempi  are  ex- 
cellent, but  his  method  generally  lacks  the 
note  ol  inspiration.  Also  he  seems  in- 
clined to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
orchestra  (wliich  certainly  played  beauti- 
fully) than  to  the  singers.  Hence,  doubt- 
less, a want  of  bigness  of  effect  in  the 
processional  scene.  The  chorus  of  pil- 
grims was  well  in  tunc,  for  which  one  was 
duly  grateful.  It  is  a pity  that  the  \’enu.s- 
berg  scene  cannot  be  rearranged  ; and,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  we  should  much  like  to 
see  the  original,  the  first,  version  used  in-, 
stead  of  that  revised  by. Wagner  for  the' 
famous  Paris  production.  It  is  advan- 
tageously’ shorter  for  one  thing,  ;cnd  for 
another,  the  style  of  the  music  is  more  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  tlie  oi)era. 

PAVLOVA’S  RETURN 


I had  reappeareil  at  least  a dozen,  limes.  , 
|There  is  nothing  lovelier  on  the  stage  at  this 
: moment  thaiT  this  ^'als<;  Caprice,  and  sc 
(long  as  Mile.  PavIcA’a  keeps  it  in  her  pro- 
jgramme  the  audiiences  at  the  Palace  Theatre 
, may  count  on  some  minutes  of  enchantment. 

■\  S’low  dance  to  .a  Glazounov  iidagio  was 
full  of  beauties  of  j>osc ; a Dance  Lspag- 
nolle  with  .MM.  Novikoff  and  Zajlieli  was 
I full  of  fire  ; and  lasllv  came  a quite  clabi>ratt 
1 ballet  oaIle<l  “ Les  Preludes,”  to  the  music 
'.of  Liszt,  and  set  in  a strange  scene  by  Boris 
j Anisfeld,  in  which  Mile.  Pavlova  again 
danced  with  an  abandon  w hidi  at  last  be- 
came Bacchic,  and  yet  was  always  controlled 
by  art,  and  which  held  the  hou.se  fascinated. 

. Yet,  .after  all,  it  is  the  memory  of  iffiit  Valst 
i Caprice  that  remains  the  supreme  thing  as 
] wo  write  about  the  return  of  this  great  artist 
land  her  perl\>rm;uiccs  la.st  night. 

•\s  tisual,  she  comes  ticcompanied  by 
skilful  and  charming  dancers.  M.  Novikofi 
himself  is  physically  as  splendid  as  ever  and 
tecbnic.'dlv  as'  accomjilished ; a minuet  by 
Mile.  Plaskowieczka  and  M.  Kobelew  was 
so  dainty  that  the  performers  were  thrice  re- 
called after  it;  and  a "Danse  dc  Prin- 
temps  ” by  six  girl_s  in  orange-coloured 
,di  esses  and  three  in  green  with  sprays  of 
lilac  in  their  hair  and  in  their  hands  was 
another  of  the  evening's  poems  in  action. 
The  house  was  crowded  in  every  pai’t,  and 
when  all  was  over  Milo.  Pavlova  stood  bow- 
ing in  her  beautiful  way  on  a stage  that  was 
almost  hidden  in  flowers. 

There  is  a rumour  that  on  Wednesdav 
e\ening  she  is  to  give  a scene  from  Delibes’ 

, “ Coppeli:!.  ” Those  who  have  not  seen  her 
in  this  will  find  it  something  to  remember. 

THE  ROYAL  OPERA. 


RHEINGOLD.” 

t-3  • — 

Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  this,  the 

centenarv  year  of  Wagner’s  birth,  than  that 
the  success  in  advance  of  the  two  cycles  of 
the  “ Ring  ” at  Covent  (farden  should  have 
been  so  great  that  a third  had  to  be  arranged 
for.  But  the  whoF  thing  goes  a little  fur- 
ther ; one  mav  sav  that  it  proves  that  we 
have  in  our  midst  the  feeling  that  the 
Operatic  form  still  first  and  foremost  de- 
mands  fine  music.  Of  late  the  tendency  in 
modern  opera  has  undoubtedly  been  to  in- 
crease the  dramatic  side  at  the  expense  of 
the  musical,  and  the  further  one  goes  in  that 
direction  the  less  hope  there  is  for  the  future 
of  the  form  itself.  At  any  rate,  all  those 
must  believe  this  who  are  co-nvinced  that  the 
function  of  music  on  the  stage  is  emotional, 
and  nO't  merely  descriptive  and  pictorial.  Im- 
portant as  W'agner's  reformations  were, 
they  could  not  have  been  carried  out  had  he 
not’  possessed  the  inspired  musical  _ gift. 
Hence  while  advances  may  be  made  in  all 
manner  of  technical  directions,  the  “ Ring  ” 
will  continue  to  hold  its  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  opera  lovers  so  long  as  their  senses 
remain  susceptible  to 
pression. 


true  musical  ex- 


There  was  much  that  was  familiar  in  the 
performance  of  “ f)as  Rheing’old  ^ last  night. 
The  novelty  was  Herr  .Arthur  N'.ikisch  as  con- 
ductor, and  k may  be  said  at  once  ^that  here 
lay  the  feature  of  the  evening  s work. 
M'chough  he  takes  many  movements  a little 
slowlv,  his  reading  of  the  music  is  full  of  sig- 
nificance, and  gives  every  evidence  of  his  con- 
sideration of  its  beauties.  Then,  not  only 
does  he  influence  the  orchestra  to  play^  at  its 
best,  but  his  control  is  shown  splendHiy  in 
the  power  of  the  climaxes  achieved.  Notable 
moments  were  the  end  of  the  prelude,  the 
W’alhalia  theme  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
scene,  and  .Mberich’s  calling  up  of  the 
dwarfs  bearing  the  treasure  in  the  fourth. 

« • 


MLLE 


Miss  Burney’s  heroine  discovered  to  her  dismay 
that  “ they  made  no  allowance  for  the  customs 
or  even  for  the  language  of  another  country 
but  formed  all  their  remarks  upon  comparisons 
with  the  English  theatre.”  Wagner's  best 
audience  is  generaUy  found  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  house. 

I’ho  cliief  distinction  in  the  performance  lay 
in  the  singing  of  the  two  women’s  parts.  The 
beauty  of  Mme.  Kappol’s  voice  in  the  part  of 
Venus  was  most  remarkable,  and  Mme.  Perard- 
Petzl  sang  the  songs  of  Elizabeth  in  the  second 
act  and  the  famous  prayer  in  the  tliird  with  a 
wonderful  intimacy  of  feeling.  Her  sing- 
ing was  all  the  more  impressive  for 
its  quietness,  and  she  nirver  spoilt  lier 
inception  of  the  part  by  violent 

action  or  vocal  climax  in  the  ensemble  at  the 
end  of  the  scone  in  the  Hall  of  Song.  Herr 
Tlerisel  did  not  seem  in  his  best  voice,  but  ho  liat 
some  fine  moments.  Ho  was  more  convincin; 
in  his  nnregenerato  state,  for  ns  the  poniton 
uniiJuiuser  his  extreme  agitation  expressee 
come  ridiculous, 


there  is 
I f he  does 


BRILLIANT  WELCOME,  AND 
ENCHANTING  DISPLAY. 


AN 


Mile.  .\nna  Pavlova  returned  to  the 
Palace  Theatre  la.st  nigiht,  in  greater  beauty 
than  ever,  and  with  all  her  gifts  and  grace, s 
as  a dancer  at  Iheir  highe.st.  'Hie  ex- 
pres.siven<‘ss  of  Iv'C  face,  the  lovely  {x>ise  of 
her  hodv  in  slow  movements,  the  brilliancy 
i>f  her  swifter  passages,  -'ind  the  grace  and 
.jioetrv  that  attend  everything  she  does,  once 
more  dazzled  a huge  audicMice,  and  after  each 
daiu'i'  .she  was  applauded  lo  the  echo. 
Most  of  all  did  she  enchant  tht'  audience  in 
;i  \ jilse  Gapriee  with  M.  Novikoff  lo  the 
music  <vf  Aiiloii  K o.biii'st ei II . In  this  she  br- 
came  an  ” <’nilHKlie<l  j<>>  ,”  iradiaiil  with 
the  .spirit  of  l.•mghler,  ami  e.xqiiisite  in  every 
iti'wemtMU  ; and  whe.n  it  ooneluded  the  cheer- 


I Of  Herr  \'an  Rooy’s  Wotan 

nothing  fresh  in  praise  to  be  said. 

1 not  sing  now  with  the  wonderful  ease  of  old, 

I Ame  dce.s  not  impair  the  extraordinary  dignity 
\ of  his  interpretation.  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn 
san<^  F-ricka's  music  with  her  accustomed 
vocal  beautv;  Herr  Heinrich  Hensel's  Loge 
onlv  needed  a Ftt!e_  more  subtletv  to  be  an 
e.xcellent  impersonation  ; Herr  Kiess  and  Herr 
Bt^chstein  ■were  quite  adniiriible  as  Alberich 
and  -Mime  respectively;  and_  Mr.  (loddard 
and  Herr  Fonss  were  buriv  giants.  Mention, 
Uo  must  be  made  of  the  Rhinemaidens  of 
Miles.  Rourke,  d'.Vrcy,  and.  Schaeffer.  .Mso, 
the  new  sw^imming  contrivance  is  a great  suc- 
(•ess.  From  the  stalls  the  illusion  is  com- 
nlete  • upstairs,  however,  one  hears  that  the 
wires  can  be  .seen  when  the  light  appears  on 
I the  gold,  ami  the  question  arises 
heiber  thev  c.minot  be  dul.ed  m .some 
tfi  take  tne  reflection.  .\  sr 


as  to 
way 

1 90  as  not  to  take  tne  reflection.  .\  spex-i.r! 
l!  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  lighting  in  this 
j a,nd  subsequent  scenes, 
i vl-orked  very  smoothly. 


The  changes  were 


Hor  was  until  and  lici'  parhK-i 
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‘DIE  WALKCRE.” 


Sifgmunil  ••  iX 

Wotan.  • • • V ^ 

^ Ilimdin^  ^ 

UrunnJiildo  \!  • (K 
Sicgliude  'y  j/  . A 
; I’ricka  . 


Herb  Corneuus 
IlERR  V.vN  Rooy 
Herb  Willy  Jadeb 
Frl.  Gertrude  Kappel 
ilme.  S.u,tzmana-Ste\'ESS 
Mine.  Kibkby  Luny 


^ Conductor,  Herr  R'ikisch. 


With  a cast  of  singers  who.se  powers  are  well  known 
and  who  are  thoroughly  used  to  playing  togethw 
(the  cast  was  practically  identical  with  that  heard 
and  seen  at  Covent  Garden  last  ye.ar),  it  was  possible 
to  listen  to  Hie  Walkurc  as  a whole.  What  was 
particularly  striking  was  the  wonderful  sense  of  the 
relative  importance  of  details  and  episodes  to  one 
another  which  was  generally  shown.  Herr  >Tkisch 
was  largely  respon-sible  for  this.  His  long 
experience  gives  him  some  of  that  power 
which  Dr.  Bichter  had  so  conspicuously  of  letting 
the  less  important  moments  pass  easUy  without 
becoming  entirely  insignificant,  and  that  power 
of  course,  gives  added  force  to  the  big  climaxes  which 
he  can  build  as  few  conductors  can.  In  the  second 
act  for  example,  at  the  beginning  of  the  scene  where 
Wotan  tells  all  that  has  happened  to  Brunnhildc, 
Herr  Nikisch  and  Herr  Van  Booy  had  a complete 
understanding  of  one  another  and  of  Wagner. 
The  singer’s  voice  could  be  reduced  to  a whisper . 
without’  a svllable  being  lost,  because  the  orchestral 
tone  was  sustained  by  the  thinnest  possible  thread, 
and  the  growth  of  intensity  to  the  climax  of  the 
scene  was  extraordinarily  fine.  The  first  scene  of 
that  act  between  W’otan  and  Fricka  is  often  com- 
plained of  as  one  of  the  dull  moments  in  the  Ring, 
and  with  some  justice,  but  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn  gives 
it  remarkable  reality  by  the  seriousness  and  beauty 
of  her  singing.  The  certainty  with  which  she  began 
every  phrase  in  the  very  middle  of  the  note  was  not 
only  perfectly  satisfying  from  the  musical  point  of  view 
but  gave  one  a sense  of  the  dramatic  conviction  of  the 
character.  All  the  women’s  parts  were  finely  sui^,  but 
neither  Mme.  .Saltzmann-Stevens  nor  Frl.  Kappel  had 
quite  the  certainty  of  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn.  Mme. 
Saltzmann-Stevens,  for  example,  in  the  climax  to 
the  first  act,  reached  the  high  note  on  Siegmund’s 
name  a trifle  sharp.  That,  however,  was  a very  smaU 
detail.  Her  whole  treatment  of  the  part  of  Sieglmde 
is  exceedinglv  appealing.  The  grace  of  her  move- 
ments complements  the  beauty  of  her  singing,  and  the 
song  in  which  she  teUs  Siegmund  of  the  sword 
and  the  story  of  her  marriage  with  Hundmg 
was  the  finest  part  ' of  a performance  which 
was  entirely  beautiful.  Frh  Kappel,  too,  showed  again 
the  power  of  gradual  growth  of  human  expression 
whicu  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  Briinnhilde. 
Her  scene  with  WoUn  in  the  third  act  took  one  by 
surprise,  as  it  should.  Herr  Van  Booy’s  voice  has 
not  the  smoothness  which  it  used  to  have,  but  his 
treatment  of  the  part  is  still  both  majestic  and 
tender,  and  Herr  ComeUus’s  Siegmund  is  always 
manly  and  straightforward.  Herr  MlUy  Bader 
sang  the  part  of  Hunding  effectively.  The  whole 
was  a pctrformance  which  left  one  feeling  that  Die 
WaUcUre  is  the  part  of  the  Ring  in  which  the  pulse 
of  human  feeling  beats  most  strongly. 

-A  NEV  GERMAN  OPERA^ 


tlon,~thc  adaptation  ; 

allowing  the  mu.‘'ician  some  chance  lor  j 
the  proper  exercise  of  his  art.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  a brief  expression  of  love 
between  the  wife  and  Ferraud  m the 
second  act.  and  a quintet  towards  the 
close,  which  helps  to  convey  an  im- 
pression of  musical  structure,  if  it  some-! 
what  hinders  the  action,  .\gain,  m the; 
third  act.  Chabert  is  iriven  a soliloquy  at 
the  moment  when  he  realises  that  the 
only  thino-  left  for  him  is  renunciation  ol 
his'rie-hts  and  life,  and  this  in  the  settmir; 
is  decidedly  the  most  impressive  musical 
moment  in'  the  whole  work.  Earlier  in, 
this  scene  there  are  opportunities  lor 
emotional  expression  on  the  part  of  the 
wife,  when  she  explains  how  .she  came  to 
mai-rv  h'erraud,  and  a iinal  outburst  when: 
she  realises  fhabert  has  shot  himself  tor 
her  sake. 


coacludinij  pirfiions  sw^m>,  <if  any  ’’nH'  ' 

a first  hearings,  much  similai  to  be  ■ 

atstheticallv  satisfying.  1 his 
scribed  as'  a spede.s  ot  stormy 
that  is  not  without  a certain  emouonal  a > 
peal.  Fnfonuinately.  it  finds  express, on  m 
too  undifferentiated  a manner,  and  the  car  , 
, tires  in  tim<>  of  rhapsodical  rushe.s  about  the 
mimut,  unrestrained  ejaculations  monoto- 
nous! v repeated,  and  what  one  may  ff^ncrady 
call  palholoKical  phenomena  of  soond.  I he 
.\ndantino  made  a more  friendly  bid 
^ favour  hv  rotison  of  its  smave,  earnest  feel- 


THE  ROYAL  OPERA. 


VON  WALTERSHAUSEN’S  “OBERST* 
CHABERT.” 


t.r 


/ 


The  new  opera,  ‘‘ Oberst  Chabert,” 
produced  at  Covent  Carden  last  nigfht,  is 
an  interesting"  contribution  to  the 
modern  German  repertory.  The  com- 
poser, Hermann  Wollgting  von  \\  altcrs- 
haiisen,  has  chosen  for  his  .stibject 
Balzac’s  Colonel  Chabert,”  and  in  so 
doing  has  throw'n  himself  into  line  wit'n 
those  opera-writers  who  seek  lor  a 
strong  interst  from  a purely  dramatic 
point  of  vievy.  A good  play  docs  not, 
necessarily  make  la  good  opera  libretto,! 
nor,  as  a matter  of  fact,  a good  novel  a' 
good  play.  'I'he  explanatory  dia-‘ 
logue,  part  and  ptircel  of  the 
novel’s  effect,  which  has  to  be  so 
carefully  handled  in  a play  founded 
on  a book,  needs  even  more  careful 
treatment  in  an  opera  to  be  succcs.sful. 

The  first  act  of  ” Oberst  Chabert  ” is 
frankly  quite  unmusical  in  its  general 
tendency.  Here  one  is  told  how  Chabert 
had  escaped  from  death  and  had  sought 
1 to  regain  communication  with  his  wife 
! and  friends.  It  is  not  until  the  act 
closes  with  the  wife’s  appearance,  and 
her  refusal  to  recognise  him,  that  the 
situation  lends  itself  to  mtisical  treat- 
ment. 'I'hings  improve  in  this  respect 
later,  and,  although  there  is  a suspicion 
that  the  story  is  not  quite  convincingly 
‘ told,  that  one  does  not  realise  to  the  full 
tChabert’s  efforts  to  re-establish  his  posi- 


« » 
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The  libretto'  as  a whole,  however, 
needed  really  a Puccini  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  A on  Waltershausen  has  not  yet 
learned  how  to  carry  on  his  dialogue  in 
an  interesting"  xeay.  It  is  possible  that  he 
makes  his  accompanying  music  too  com-i 
plicated  in  texture  ; there  is  a good  deal 
of  mental  confusion  at  times  owing  to  one 
'striving  to  discover  the  musical  a-^d 
! dramatic  point  at  the  same  moment.  But 
lone  rather  deprecates  the  modern  tend- 
i enev  to  try  and  make’ opera  so  very  con- 
I ver.sational.  Ihc  form  becomes  hardly  ^ 
opera  at  all.  but  rather  drama  with  in-' 
cidental  music,  and  too  often  of  a kind 
which  could  be  easily  dispensed  with,  kor  ^ 
music  which  is  not  emotional  is  indined  to  , 
become  a hindrance.  Not  very  much  m- - 
dlvidualitv  is  traceable  in  \'on  Walters-' 
hausen’s  score,  but  it  is  understood  he  is 
quite  a young  man,  and  one  who  could 
write  so  good  a third  act  as  this  of 
” Oberst  Chabert  ” can  be  expected  to  do 
better  things  in  the  future.  Influences  of 
.Strauss  and  Puccini  are  evident.  Ibis, 
however,  hardlv  matters  in  a young 
writer’s  work  : it  is  more  important  to 
feel  a gift  for  w"rlting  music  effective  on 
the  stage.  For  the  most  part  the  com- 
I poser  has  succeeded  in  this  respect.  J he 
next  thing  is  to  strive  tor  more  aesthetic 
charm  of  idea.  The  greater  part  of  the 
' opera  decidedly  strikes  one  as  being 
manufactured,  and  there  are  not  a few 
passages  which  can  onlv  be  described  as 
quite  meaninglessly  ugh".  There  is  x cry- 
little  that  is  notable  in  the  orchestration. 


The  feature  of  the  performance  was 
Herr  Rudolf  Hofbaucr’s  impersonation  ol 
the  title-part.  He  is  a singer  and  actor 
of  very  genuine  ability,  and  he  has  a 
personality  which  finds  its  w"ay  easily 
across  the  footlights.  The  unfortunate 
Colonel  became  a real  figure  and  a 
pathetic  one.  The  part  of  Rosine,  the 
w'ife,  is  less  w"cll  drawn,  and  therefore 
more  difficult  to  cxpres.s.  Friiiilein  Perard- 
Petzl  did  not  appear  to  be  at  her  ease 
until  quite  tow"ards  the  end,  when  it  was 
too  late  to  establish  the  character  firmly. 
Her  singing  w"as  often  extremely  pure 
and  pleasing.  Ferraud  was  quite  well 
done  hv  Herr  lean  Iffivsson,  who  sang 
and  acted  with  commendaljle  life  and 
^"igour.  The  smaller  parts  oi  the  lawyer 
and  his  two  clerks  were  caoablv  filled  by 
Herren  Engel,  Eonss,  and  Bechstein. 
The  performance,  conducted  liy  Dr. 
Rottenberg,  was  fairlv  well  received. 
Prince  and  Princess  .Alexander  of  leek 
and  suite  occupied  the  King’s  box. 

'SONATAS  AND  SONGS. 


“SIEGFRIED.” 

/T  2 (5 — / ^ / 3 

Herr  Nikisi'h’s  conducting"  of  the  “ Ring  ” 
this  year  at  Cffivent  Carden  has  naturally 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  produc- 
lion.  He  is'  such  a masterhand  that  one’si 
expeciation.s  of  really  line  orchestral  playing 
y-ere  no  less  assured  than  has  been  their  reali- 
sation. “ Siegfried  ” was  given  last  night, 
and  will)  great  effect  in  this  respect. 
.Mihougli  complete  agreement  with  the  inter- 
pretation could  not  be  felt,  tlie  sheer  beauty 
of  sound  was  a constant  source  of  aisthetic 
delight.  In  every  department  of  the  orcliestra 
it  was  the  same — perfect  ensemble,  clarity, 
and  tone.  'I’he  general  reading  of  this  w on- 
derful work  was  decidedly  individual:  tlw'-  ini- 
pression  was  tlie  greatest  in  the  last  act, 
where  the  many  opportunities  for  sustained 
and  powerful  climaxes  were  certainly  well 
.seized. 

“ Siegfried  ” lias,  not  unhappily,  been  called 
the  “ scherzo  ” of  the  “ Ring  ” symphony  ; it 
was  this  quality,  of  scintillation,  boisterous- 
ness, grim  humour,  with  alternations  of  ten- 
derness and  romance,  wliich  fieri"  Niki.sch 
rather  missed  in  .-\cts  I.  and  II.  There  w"as 
undoubted  cliarm  in  his  quieter  and  more 
subdueil  style  of  iiiLerpretation,  but  at  the 
same  time  .some  of  the  vivacity  one  looks  for 
was  missing.  Wliere  it  is  a question  of  tenipo 
Herr  Nikisch 's  frequent  leaning  towards  the 
slow  .side  causes  this  effect.  Another  reason 
lay  in  .some  measure  in  reducing  the  orches- 
tral lone  now  and  then  to  a mere  whi.sjjer. 
However,  such  objections  as  these  never  for 
one  moment  made  one  fail  to  realise  that  the 
W'liole  performance  was  a unified  tiling.  On 
the  contrary,  Herr  Nikisch  gave  us  an 
account  of  the  music  which  was  always  in;qs- 
terful  and  intentioned  down  to  tlic  smallest 
detail. 


There 
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LAST  NIGHT’S  RECITAL  AT  THE 
BECHSTEIN  HALL 

/f/3 

'J'he  first  of  a scries  of  Lieder  and  Sonata^ 
Recitals  took  place  ,4ucce,ssfully  in  the  bexh-, 
stein  Hall  last  night.  The  arosls  concerned  , 
were  Mr.  Paul  Kochaiiski  on  the  viohn,  -Mr. 
Hamil-Lon  Harlyqn  fh<"_  pianoforte,  and  the 
vocalist,  -Miss  Elsie  Swinion.  , ... 

The  two  former  brouglii  forward  the 
VioHn  Sotiata  in  D minor  of  Brahms,  and 
a Sonata  bv  Karol  STvimmowski  that  was 
: performed  for  the  first  nine.  Ihis  w"ork  is 
I in  three  movements,  an  .Mlegro  .\  odera  o, 
‘an  Anda-v.lno.  and  ;m  .Mlegro  .Molto  for 
finale  In  three  movements,  but  in  tw<> 
mocKK,  for  ihe  chamber  ol  the  openwig  and 


A- 


.."as,  in  the  main,  a familiar  cast. 

j Herr  Cornelius  W"as  once  again  a fineh 
I vigorous  .S.iegfriexl.  If  his  singing  varied 
! sonifnvhat,  and  he  show"ed  signs  of  fatigue 
' in  tho  clo.sing  duet,  his  acting  never  re- 
j laxed  from  a high  and  very  convincing 
jj. standard.  Impulsive  throughout,  boyish, 

I;  fearles.s,  and  as  one  fully  awakened  to  man- 
' hood  in  turn.  IMine.’  Saltzmann-Steven.s 
’ kvas  the  Brunnhildc,  and  tlie  scene  of  her 
i[  aw-akenin.g"  was  charming  in  its  pose'  and 
t gesture,  though  her  general  conception  of 
I !the  part  is  wanting  in  what  might  almost 
1 be  called  importance— the  characterisation, 

I in  fact,  is  not  quite  of  the  heroic  mould.'" 
j .She  sang  beautifully"  and  w"ith  better  in- 
! tonation  as  re-gards  the  upper  register  than 
j as  Siegiinde  ih.e  other  night.  The  \Van.j 
; <lerer  of  Herr  \'an  Rooy  w as,  it  need  hardh"! 

, be  saitl,  magnificent;  he  w."a.s  especially  good! 
last  night  in  the  amazin.g  .scene  with  Erda' 
(sung  by  .Mmo.  Kirkby  Lunn),  and  that  fol- 
' lowing  with  Siegfrieil.  Herr  Bechstein’s 
. Mime,  too  could  hardly  be  I")etlcred.  If  tliere 
.seemed  to  be  some  lessening  of  tlie  usual 
effect  in  the  fir.st  act,  this,  perhaps,  rvas  only, 
^ )>art  of  the  feeling  already  mentioned  in  con-' 
neetion  with  the  conductor’s  reading  of  the' 
score.  .Mention  must  be  made  of  the  ad- 
mirable .\iberich  of  Herr  Kiess,  while  the 
music  of  Fa f net"  and  the  bird  was  suii.^  bV| 
Herr  Bader  and  Mi.ss  Rourke  respectivelv.| 
The  .scenic  effects  were  carried  througli  .suc- 
cessfully", but  it  i.s  time  the  ridiculous  elec-' 
trie  lights  in  tlie  dragon's  head  were  im- 
proved on. 


A NEW  BASS..  ,, 

j.  Packer-Ramsay.  who  conies  froin 
,ica,  and  is  the  chief  “ bas.so  profundo  ”j 
\at  island,  gave  a successful  evening  lon- 
t in  the  Bechstein  Hall  last  night.  .\"^- 
icd  by  the  soprano,  .Mile,  .\inclla  (lonc; 
baritone,  M.  I"--  \an-Blitz;  and  ihe^ 
violinhst.  Miss  Isolinc  Harvey,  he  had  no^ 
difficulty  in  providing  a pleasurable  enlortatn- 
mcnl  for  a largo  and  approciati%"0  gathering.. 

His  voice  is  certainly  an  ext-epiionally  fine 
one,  the  quality  remaining  rich  and  resonant 
throughout  the  exlcn".  of  an  ample  range.  It 
has  also  had  the  acl\".intagr  of  careful  train- 
ing, so  tlial  it  is  always  at  the  aMnmand  of 
the  singer  lor  the  expression  of  his  id>-.t>-. 


’l,|e 
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ThusTeqiiiiSp'ed,'  Mr.“  PacIcer-FTamsay  is 
prepared  to  deal  \\'ith  the  problems  of  the 
interpretative  artist. 

•\t  present  his  thoug'hts,  and,  presumably, 
inclinations,  gravitate  towards  the  essentially 
indigenous  type  of  compiosition  known  as  the 
“ drawing-room  ballad,”  and  in  this  field  he 
revealed  a good  sense  of  the.  requirements  of 
the  case,  such  as  smooth  delivery,  finished 
phrasing,  vigour,  and  .sentiment.  But  that  he 
is  also  capable  of  more  nrti.stic  work  was 
shown  bv  his  delivery  of  William  \\  allace  s 
“ .Son  of  .Mine  ” and  ” The  Rebel.”  These 
are  two  of  the  very  few  songs  of  our  genera- 
tion that  will  still  be  known  to  the  ne.'^t,  the 
one  for  its  depth  of  pathos,  the  other  for  its 
.strength,  and  both  for  the  wild 
atmosphere  of  Highland  outlawry  infused  in 
every  bar.  .Mr.  Packer-Ramsay  made  an  ex- 
cellent venture  with  both  these  numbers,  and 
had  to  respond  with  an  encore.  His  further 
career  will  be  watched  with  interest. 


.!(,nm:,ed  that  the  original  ” booK  is  preo'' 
"oad.  something  better  might  surelv  have  bee 
made  of  it,  and  we  were  not  at  a 1 ; 

K,  hear  the  audience  tiUermg  at  the  ' “e 
spoken  last  night.  However,  the  pauhe.s  o 
talk  in  the  opera  are  not  ve.  > numerous  and  ; 

arc  generallv  brief,  so  mat  Moxart  s m >k 
is  not  onlv  the  supreme  but  the  pervading 
'thing  - and  here  a house  full  of  .Mo/.aroans— 
thai^large  and  sympathetic  IkkIv  of 
for  whom  C'ovent  tiarden  does  .-o  lu^e  e.\- 
perienced  great  beatitude. 

* • 


ROYAL  OPERA. 


“ gOtterdAmmeruxg.’ 


Siegfried  .. 

Gunther  . , 

Hagen 

Alberich 

Briinnhilde 

Gutrune 

Waltraute 


Herr  COBXELltJS 
Herr  Esgel 
Herr  I'oNSS 
Herr  Kiess 
Frl.  Kappei. 

Mme.  Pebabd-Hetzl 
Mme.  Kerkby  Hunk 


Conductor — Herr  Paul  Deach. 


It  was,  no  doubt,  a disappointment  to  those  who 
have  subscribed  for  the  whole  cycle  of  the  ifiny  to  ^ 
find  that  they  were  not  to  hear  its  conclusion  inter- 
preted by  Herr  Nikisch  ; for  the  Ring  is  most  wonder- 
ful in  symphonic  design,  and  one  can  only  fully 
enjoy  that  aspect  of  it  when  the  final  development 
in  Gotterddirnnerung  is  consistent  in  every  detail  %\*ith 
Vv-hat  has  gone  before.  However,  Herr  Nikisch  s 
absence  was  unavoidable,  and  those  who  go  to  the  i 
second  and  thii-d  cycles  may  hope  to  get  what  the  j 
audience  at  the  first  had  to  miss.  Herr  Paul  Drach 
is  an  experienced  conductor,  and  his  performance  was 
in  many  respects  a capable  and  S'-mpathctic  one.  In 
one  sense  it  was  rather  too  sympathetic  ; he  seemed  too 
anxious  to  secure  emphasis  on  details,  and  mging  the 
players  excessively  he  got  some  uncertain  blowing 
from  the  wind  players.  The  bass  trumpet  in  Sieg- 
fried's Journey  to  the  Ehine,”  the  horns  in  the  sun- 
rise scene  of  Act  II.  and  the  prelude  to  Act  HI- 
were  not  clear,  and  the  insistence  upon  attack  some- 
times produced  a rough  tone  which  covered  the  voices 
without  producing  great  sonority.  One  wanted  more 
repose  and  fewer  signs  of  effoi-t  in  the  orchestral 
playing. 

M'hat  we  missed  in  the  orchestra  we  got  on  the 
stage  whenever  Fii.  Kappei  was  present.  Both  her 
singing  and  her  action  had  extraordinary  dignity 
and  sureness.  The  only  moment  at  which  she  did  not 
quite  make  her  point  was  at  the  end  of  the  first  act 
— Brunnliilde’s  ecstacy  at  the  approach  of  Siegfried 
'is  quenched  in  the  horror  of  seeing  a stranger  appear. 
And  there  the  fault  seemed  to  be  that 
she  had  to  make  too  much  effort  to  be  heard 
above  the  orchestra.  The  quietude  of  her  action 
was  most  impressive  as  she  stood  listening  to  Wal- 
traute’s  story  and  again  when  she  gazed  in  bewildered 
contempt  at  Gunther  in  the  last  scene  of  the^ second 
pet,  and  here,  too,  her  exquisitely  quiet  singing 
of  the  words  beginning  “ Welches  Unholds  List 
liegt  bier  verholen  'i  ” was  unsurpassable.  The  whole 
scene  with  Waltraute  was  beautiful,  for  Mme.  Kirkby 
Lunn  was  equal  to  Frl.  Kappei  in  her  truth  of  musical 
expression.  The  other  parts,  too,  were  well 
fiUed.  Herr  Cornelius’s  Siegfried  and  Herr  Fonss's 
Hagen  are^too  wcU  nnown  to  need  special  comment ; 
Herr  Engel  was  more  vigorous  than  many  Gunthers 
wo  have  seen  at  Covent  Garden,  and  Mme.  Perard- 
Petzl  was  a very  graceful  Gutrune.  The  Norus  and 
the  Khinemaidens  were  not  impeccable  in  their  sing- 
ing and  the  cnsernblf!  of  the  latter  was  apt  to  be  shrill. 
There  were  details  of  staging  which  might  bo  improved 
in  the  later  cycles.  The  funeral  proces- 

sion of  Siegfried  should  not  have  to  stand 
itill  before  the  curtain  falls,  and  the  hall  should 
aot  tumble  down  before  there  arc  any  signs  of  its 
liaving  cau  ght  fire.  Yet  in  spite  of  small  shortcomings 
in  performance  and  of  the  big  and  obvious  faults 
in  Wagner’s  dramatizing  of  the  story,  one  always 
icels  Gbilerdiimmerung  to  be  an  almost  overwhelming 
experience  because  of  its  colossal  musical  design, 
lyhich  stand-s  unshaken  and  leaves  one  with  the 
'ccling  that  Wagner  after  all  made  his  music  to  a 
large  extent  independent  of  its  interpreters. 


Wo  shall  not  say  that  all  the  music  was 
■ as  well  sung  as  it  might  be,  tor  to  ^ , 

were  to  place  the  company  at  the  ver>  top  o 
all  such  organizations,  il  being  a comm  - 1 
place  that  artists  w ho  can  sung  Mozai  - 
fectlv  can  sing  anything.  Mr.  L.  C - H 
mondt,  however,  remkred  the  1 

Tamino  most  artisticallv.  ^ ■ ' 
has  its  old  cares'sing  quality  and  its  old  1 re - 
his  breathing  is  managed  quite  , 

matelv;  and  he  acts  like  an  AUo- 

0- etheL  althougli  it  is  now  a gowl  manv  \ears 
^nce  first  we  saw  and  heard  him  in  leading 
operatic  role.s.  he  is  still  one  of  the  ‘f 

lo  whom  we  go  with  conlulence,  a 
whom  we  never  come  empty  awa\.  - • 

\rthur  Winekworth  was  a sonorous  ^ar-i- 
tro.  and  won  an  ovation  after  rhe^ 

heH’<^en  Hallen,”  and  Miss  lleati  ice  j 
Miranda,  as  the  Oueen  of  the 
;equallv  applauded  for  her  rendering  of  the 
bravura  sph-ndours  of  “ Her  Holle  Kachc 

1- ocht  ” Mr.  Frederick  Clendon  made  u 

<X^rv ’respect  an  excellent  Papageno,  and  die 
famous  duet  with  lAipagena  (^hss  Doro 

awson  Tavlor)  in  the  finale  nan owK  es- 
apecl  an  encore.  Miss  hlizabelh  Burgess 
wio  the  Pamina;  and  the  trios  foi  t^he 
Oueen’s  three  atlendanls  and  the  three 
in  Sarasiro’s  tempk-  uerc  a,l  admirabl) 
given.  ^ ^ 


HLAy/ pk  new  marguerite,  79 

.MLss  Marcrand  Deinpsex'  app«ired  for  the 
fir.st  time  in  London  in  the  role  of  Marguerii  - 
in  (fixincxl’s  “ Fau.^it  ” Iasi  night  at  _ the 
(loronot  Thetitro,  when  thi'  oj)er.i  was  given 
before  a verv  large  audience  by  the  Carl 
Rosa  Company.  Her  voice  is  of  a most 
taking  quality,  flexible,  and  pure  ; and  m 
all  the  favourite  numbers  she  pleased  the 
house.  In  the  prisen  .scene  she  scarcely  rose 
to  the  very  exacting  heights  of  her  .share  m 
the  climax  of  the  great  ter/el  to;  but  that 
may  have  been  the  result  of  a not  unnatural 
fatigue  at  the  end  of  a long  and  trying  im- 
personation. Her  appearanoe  is  charming, 
and  her  acting  showed  a most  welcome  in- 


dependence of  a good  deal  of  the  tr.iditicnal 
biKsiness.  Her  reception  was  a ccrdiriP  one, 
and  on  the  whole  It  may  be  said  lo  have  been 
well  earned. 

The  general  [>erf  «'manco  cf  the  opera, 
under  Mr.  Eugene  Gooss(-ns,  was  well  up  to 
the  Carl  Rosa  level  of  acoomplishment  and 
refinement  ; and  it  was  pleas.ant  to  see  so 
large  an  audience,  scores  of  people  in  the 
cheaper  parts  being  content  lo  “ suffer 
gladlv  ” .standing.  It  is  now  ne'irly  half  ;i 
century  since  this  opera  w;is  first  given  in 
London.  To  be  preci.se,  the  first  performance 
in  this  citv  to-r-k  placrc  on  June  11,  1853.  .Vnd 
it  remains  almost  as  popular  as  ever. 

^ I <(  I ^liIAD.<\ME  DB  LAEA.  _ 


E 


Mr.  Walter  van  Noorden,  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  Mozart, ians,  conduc led.  and 
secured,  among  other  things,  a performano 
of  the  wonderful  overture  which  cvok«l  one 
of  the  loudest  and  most  prolonged  outbursts 
of  applause  of  the  w hol<-  cvemng.  On  the 
who:.-,  London  amateurs  are  under  a very 
real  d<-bt  to  the  Cafl  Rosa  Company  for  ad*l- 
ing  this  curiously  ne-gkcled  nuisical  maste.r- 
w.-ce  lo  their  repertory.  L m 1k>  hopted, 
however,  Ihai  its  inclusion  has  not  necessi- 
tated the  omission  of  ’’The  Marriage  of 
Idgaro,”  a work  which  t’ne  company  used  lo 
•five  most  desUghtfiilly . 


The  Mmdc  Elute  ” will  be  r<-i>eated  at 
th"  malindo  next  Saturday  ahenioon.  This 
evening  ” Tamihiiuser  ” will  be  given,  t<>- 
! morrow  evening  "Faust,  on^  lhtir<^> 

1 evening  " The  Lily  of  Killarney,  on  1-riday 
1 evening  AmV>rose  Fhomas  s charmmg 
" Mignon.”  and  on  Satunlay  evening  ‘ 11 

'Provnlot* A.  ’ 


Mme.  Adelina  de  Lara’s  concert  last  night  at  Bech- 
Btein  Hall  comprised  a roimd  dozen  of  her  songs  and 
pianoforte  pieces,  besides  song.s  of  Schubert,  Hugo  i 
’Vi'olt,  Verdi,  and  others,  Brahms’s  ’Vaiiations  on  an  air  i 
of  Haydn,  and  a movement  from  Grieg’s  Wioloncello 
Sonata  (Op.  36).  In  this  long  programme  the  follow-  I 
ing  took  part  : — Miss  E.sta  d’Argo,  Mme.  Mivckenzie  j 
Fairfax,  Mme.  Ada  Oro.ssley,  Mr.  Ben  Davies,  Mr.  ; 
Thorpe  Bates,  Mr.  Hugh  Peyton,  Mr.  Archy  Eosen- 
thal  (piano).  Miss  Beatrice  Evelme  (violoncello), 
and  Miss  Kate  Phillips  (reciter).  Mr.  Kiddle  accom- 
panied most  of  the  songs,  and  Mme.  de  L.ara  some  of 
her  own,  Ijesidos  playing  in  Brahm-s’s  variations. 

Mme.  de  Lara’s  music  is  of  the  kind  that  states 
facts  rather  than  suggests  reflections  on  them.  The 
melody  is  most  pronounced  throughout,  and  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  music.  A song- 
cycle,  '•  Eose  of  the  ’World,”  was  sung  by  Mr.  Ben 
Davies,  whose  voice  gave  that  pleasure  which  it 
always  gives  ; the  songs  theruselves  did  not  rise  above 
mediocrity,  but  this  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the 
words,  which  were  hardly  iuspiring.  Among  the 
pianoforte  pieces  the  second,  called.  ” Tlie  Storm 
King  rides.”  had  some  character.  Brahms’s  variations 
were  extremely  well  played  ; the  players,  Mme. 
de  Lara  and  Mr.  Kosenthal,  had  thought  out  care- 
fully what  they  intended  to  do,  and  there  were  very 
few  moments  when  there  was  not  complete  unanimity. 
The  fugue  would  have  been  improved  by  a little 
more  restraint.  Miss  Kate  PhilUps’s  recitation  was 
dehghtfuUy  simple  and  direct. 


' < ROYAL 


OPERA. 
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TANNHAUSER.” 


There  was  a repetition  of  Tannhduser  at  Co  vent 
Garden  on  Saturday  night  with  the  same  singers  who 
were  heaj-d  in  it  last  week,  but  with  a change  in  the 
disposition  of  the  cast,  Mme.  Gertrud  Kappei  and 
Mme.  Perard-Petzl  having  exch.anged  the  parts  oi 
Venus  and  Ehzabeth.  Mme.  Kappei,  who  was 
Elizabeth  this  time,  seemed  to  be  a httle  tu-ed,  for 
although  she  used  her  voice  beautifully  in  the  quieter 
passages  and  was  particularly  successful  in  suggesting 
the  young  girl’s  modesty  and  bashfulness  at  her  first 
meeting  with  Taunhauser  after  his  return  to  Court, 
yet  she  did  not  deliver  the  scena  beginning  “ Dich, 
theure  Halle  ” with  quite  sufficient  impetus,  and  sang 
at  moments  out  of  tune,  Mme.  Perard-Petzl  as 
Venus  was  in  excellent  voice,  the  light  quality  of  her 
tone,  combined  with  the  purity  of  her  production, 
enabling  her  to  sing  the  part  with  exactly  the  right 
kind  of  vocal  colour  ; her  acting,  too,  was  picturesque 
and  unforced.  The  rest  of  the  cast  being  the  same, 
we  need  not  repeat  what  we  said  of  it  last  week,  but 
we  may  add  that  Herr  Eottenberg  obtained  a good 
orchestral  performance  and  succeeded  hi  making  the 
beginning  of  the  second  act  as  little  pompous  as 
possible  by  the  light  touch  he  applied  to  it  and  by  the 
juick  pace  at  wliich  he  took  it. 


MISS  HELEN  HENSCHEL’S  RECITAL. 

The  recital  of  songs  given  by  Miss  Helen  Henschel 
at  Steiuway  Hall  last  ni^t  lasted  little  over  an  hour, 
and  so  left  every  one  wanting  more.  Indeed,  one 
song,  Debussy’s  Fantoches,”  which  was  in  the  pro- 
gramme but  was  pas-sed  over  in  its  place,  had  to  be 
given  at  the  end  before  the  audience  would  move 
from  their  places.  The  programme  consisted  largely 
of  h’rench  songs,  though  there  were  a few  German 
ones  at  the  begiimiug  and  at  the  end  there  were 
three  traditional  negro  songs  and  a couple  of  English 
folksongs.  In  all  the  great  charm  lay  in  the  com- 
pleteness with  whicli  the  singer,  accompanying 
herself  at  Ihe  piano,  conveyed  the  feeling  of  each  song. 
The  method  of  course  is  that  of  her  father,  but  the 
manner  is  her  own.  She  attempted  nothing  that  was 
too  large  for  her,  and  so  she  made  everjdhing  tell 
without  effort  and  without  waste  of  energj-.  Mfithin 
its  narrow  limits  the  art  seemed  perfect. 

Tlie  mean-s  of  expression  were  nowhere  more 
finely  adjusted  to  the  thing  lo  be  expressed  than  in 
the  negro  melodies.  To  make  one  feel  only  the 
jiathos  of  “ I doan  want  t’  stay  hyeah  no  longah  ” 
and  only  the  intense  solemnity  of  '•  De  ’count -book 
obGawd”  was  a triumph,  for  to  have  forced  any  point 
would  have  been  to  make  the  effect  both  ludicrous 
land  profane.  It  is  true  that  there  was  some  laughter 
jover  ” Joshua  fit  de  battle  ob  Jericlio,”  but  its  last 
’lines  made  ns  realize  that,  alter  all,  the  song  is  real, 
[even  if  some  of  the  lines,  and  not  Mis.s  Henschel’s 
■treatment  of  them,  had  made  ^ ffirget  it»  reality 
lor  a moment.  ^ ^ ^ ^ 


THE  CARL  ROSA  COMPANY  A NEW  ZEALAND  BARITONE, 


KOYAL  OPEPlA. 


REAPPEARANCE  IN  LONDON  WITH 


‘THE  MAGIC  FLUTE 


.0 


Tim  Carl  Rosa  Compant,  to  wliicli  Brilis,h 
lover.-,  of  o[)era  have  owed  so  imieh  during 
ihe  pa>i  foriy-two  years,  reappeared  in  Lon- 
don la>t  nijcht  at  tlie  Goronel  Theatre,  and 
ii|>ened  a (a-^m,  whi<h  is  to  last  a fortnight, 
uilh  a iKifonnuiu'e  of  Mozart’s  " Hie 
/.aiiberllote  ” in  English.  .A-.  w<-  were  told 
on  th<-  progranmie  that  tlie  |irodiiclioii  was 
the  I’ll  si  on  the  British  opera  slagt , \\<- 

.1  . uiiu  that  tlie  libretto  was  a new  one.  If 
,, ,,  :lie  adapter  did  well  to  hide  his  light 
iindei  biisfi»l.  for  anything  eliinisier  tlian 
. di  'tgn.  heard  ia-;  night  we  have  seldom 
■ n.  e\  en  on  tin,:  of  (ninid  <)|>era. 


•Mr.  .Marcus  Brmvnlow,  a baritone,  who 
comes  to~iTsTrom  New  Zealand,  niadie  his 
liriJl  l.ondon  appi-'arance  in  the  small 
Oueen’s  Hall  last  night.  The  occtision  was 
marked  by  the  as'sistance*  of  a large  num- 
ber of  singers,  who  supported  him  in  the 
provision  of  the  evening’s  <-ntertainmemt. 
The  concert-giver's  own  share  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  conseqiH-i^lly  confined  'to  some 
jlialf  a dozen  song.s,  tonning  an  inconsider- 
,'ible  (lortion  of  tin'  thirty-two  numbers  that 
enmprised  th<-  sdienve.  • V 

Mr.  Brownlow’.s  voice  and  method  made 
an  exce-JU'iU  impres-sion . W'lithout  being 
of  any  imusu.-il  aualilv,  liis  tonc-s  are 
well  under  control,  esfxx'iallv  as  regards 
securing  llie  mvessary  eh'anges  of  <olour. 
This,  joined  to  an  <asy  animation  of  man- 
ner and  excel'Ieivl  die! ion,  m;idc  liis  singing 
both  inleresting  and  sympath'elii  . 


THE  SECOND  **  RING. 


I There  is,  nnqnootioaiaiily,  a “ Kio  “ anJ  a Epiiit 
I in  the  iterionnanjoe  oi  the  second  cycle  of  “ Der 


' Jling,"  'w^ron  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  continued 


I yesterday,  which  are  very  far  indeed  from  being 
‘ ueuaJ.  Indeed,  we  would  venture  to  nay  that  tlie 
, lirst  act  of  “ Die  Walkiire  ” has  not  been  more  beauti- 
iuUy  done  in  Oovent  Garden  in  recent  years,  the 
•singing  being  particularly  distinguished.  So,  loo, 
ia  tJio  case  of  “ liheingold,”  though  the  illnees  from 
Lvhicli  Mx.  Van  Hooy  (Wotan)  was  obviously  suffers 
’ lus  then  developed  so  that  he  waa  prevented  from 
! i.]  (K-jiring  last  night,  and  his  place  was  taken  by 
’dr.  August  Kiess.  We  have  never  soon  so  effective 
I I s<  .’ing  of  the  soenc  at  the  Ixittom  of  the  Uhiuo. 

; vriii  the  picturesque  r.>;ks  marking  ;l\o  lurtiice  and 
I the  row  machinery  for  the  Hhine  maidens  in  fine 

icliiaJitY  ifl  more. 


i.  .I! 


3 


80 


■ formance  of  “ SiesTnca',’'  at  least  m the  two  tirst i 
acts;  and  it  was  a real  joy  to  hear  the  Waldwcbcn 
played  so  exquisitely.  Mr.  Van  Rooy,  recovered  from 
iris' indisposition,  was  back  again  once  more  as  the; 

„„  „ i:“  «.r 

,1' ‘■■i’"''?"  Dirtvllkure  be.«l.lul.  xoT.r;  Mr.  Bcdi.toms  M.mo  i.  the  porlectj 

:-t:d.  , .n_v  ol  i.'io  R/v,v  tbinc  it  has  alwavs  been  hero,  and  richly  deEervesI 

,nd,:.I  .Ur  jerky  but  he  to  be  numbered  with  the  classic  examples  of  inter 

Wo^anT^fhonmshly  a^  fait  of  the  busr  pretation,  Ternmas  Isolde,  Jean  de  Resske's  Tristan, 
I00K8  \\otaoi,  anu  IS  Kannel’s  Brunnhildo  i.s  Van  Rooy's  Wotan,  tnednehs  Bcckinessor,  for, 

mLf  atuly  Wy  1Ln.?l  ctSTu^  wonder  example.  Why  did  Fafn.r  a^wer  Der  Wanderer 
■hoTso  shgh/a  figure  can  contain  the  necessary  fiorn  the  wings  when  being  addressed  in  the  cave. 

cmlurance;  Young  and  captivating  and  Xikisch  conducted,  and  the  greatest  enthusiasm 

a.ur-voiwf,  Brunnhildo  in  the  person  of  Mis^  prevailed. 

tilled  her  audience  by  her  interpretation  Many  well-knowui  people  were  present  at  tire  per- 
h^  B^ne  with  Woum  in  the  second  act,  aa  formance.  Sir  lAedcrick  and  Lady  Ponsonby  t^cu- 
Madama  Saltzmann-Stevena  end  Mr.  ComehuB  had  pied  the  Royal  Ixix,  anil  facing  them  were  Mrs. 
previously  thrilled  them  by  their  aingin*  of  the  George  Cornw.allis  Most  m black,  with  red  roses  in 
■WmS  £ the  cloee  of  the  first  act.  SinaU  a black  toque,  Madame  Yon  .indre,  Lady  Gwondelme 
^IXTat  the  applause  was  litemllj  tremendou.  S,>cncer  Churchill,  ui  ctimamon-edoured  charmeu^^  ^ 

on  tc©  laii  « vuo  ^ FJitm.  The  Countess  01  ■ 


who  eonduoted.  be^  brought  forwarf  to  bo>w 
countless  times.  £'1^  . 

The  whok)  Mr  two  btootifnl  perfdmioBe**. 

buwereit,  dow  not  go  wh<^  to  the  aagex^ 
orohestm  played  no  lew  thao  magnificeotiy  a»6<* 
NikiEch,  who  directed  with  a snpeih  dfficretioB  uni 
a pei-foct  sympathy.  His  capability  of  kcepmg 
m hand  the  volume  of  orehostral  tone  has  been  ca^ 
rae.ited  on  berfofe.  and  he  has  adrown  the  falsity  of  the 
idea  that  Wagner's  music  is  in  reality  noky.  Niku«h 
IB  magnificont  in  theufie  he  makee  of  his  solo  instru- 
mentalists. as  it  were,  and  a word  of  high  praise  goes 
to  ifr.  Purcell  Jones,  the  loader  of  the  viokmodlos, 
to  the  oboist,  and  the  clarinettist  for  the  e.xoellant 
advantage  they  took  of  the  opportunitice  vouchsded 
them.  The  string-tone  was  magnifiocat.  nothing 
less,  tnd  the  whole  perfcrmauiee  was  memorable,  nay , 
{Miforgettablo.  So  may  it  be  to  the  euil. 


.‘.hiffon  and  resc-colourcd  satin.  The  Countess  of 
Cromer,  a regular  attendant  at  the  Opera,  was  seated 
in  the  front  row  of  the  stalls,  and  not  far  off  were 
Mrs.  Meyer  Saseoon  and  her  daughter,  and  Lady 
Cotton-Jodrell  and  her  younger  daughter.  In 
different  parts  of  the  house  were  also  observed  Cap- 
tain the  Hon.  Henry  and  Mrs.  Denison,  the  latter 
wearing  dark  hcliotixipe,  Mi's.  Kenneth  and  _Jiss 
Olive  Cunninghamo  Graham,  Mr.  John  Spencer 
Churchill,  Mrs.  David  Beatty,  and  5L'.  Francis  do 

Marietta.  CONCERT  AT  THE 


SUNDAY 


albert  hall. 


liBIE.  HELBA  AND  HR.  KEBELIK 


THE  CARL  ROSA  COMPANY. 

'Dj'  presented 


.an 

anhnated  and  even  brilliant  pi<Jin-e  last 
r'o-ht  bcinit  crowded  in  even  part  (,_inc.,  i 
Jails  imd  dress  ck.-lc  very  fa^hioni.bh 
crt-wded)  for  .Vnibroise  ITomas  s ■ ‘ . r 
admirable  performanoo  of  ms 
vorv  charmin.-  IktiV  opera  was  5,n\i  n un 
tho  directicn  of  Mr.  L.  \an  Noorden.  <ind 
Miss  Ina  Hill's  sanyfin”',  m the  charaiter  at 
I'he'hfromr.  was  greatly  admired. 

-ni,  sw-  nd  and  concludms:  week  of  the 
oofns  on  Mond.av  with  " Lohengrin, 
in  which  Mr.  WiUi.am  Wc^sener.  Mr.  -Wthui^ 

Wlnckworth,  and  Miss  Ina  Hill  "iH 
Jho  principal  pnets..  -Vnd  for 
M.>zarl,  w<e  ma\'  memlion  that  . 

" is  to  he  repeated  n-ext  I'nday  even- 

; M.UilC  iT-UTE."  of  her  encorts 

^pera  Company  should  have  the  as  round  and  w 


The  fa'd;  that  Mme.  Jlall'was. 

S-anday  aftornoon  concert  ‘ ^ large  , 

uo  donbt.,  responsible  ^ every  avail- 

number  of  those  who  ■pp-'-  - ^ as  much 

t,y  the  „^nijne,  naturally  enough  on 

Mr.  Kubohk.  rhe  1 - ^ of 

an  and  violinist  have  helped 

pieces  which  beta  C '/  3 

to  make  familiar.^  -jr'i-;’/  Secc 


It  was  eleav  from  the  tii-stUnat  ho  his  a gr^.  com 
mand  of  lonciUiat  is  to  .say,  tliat  he  knov,^  how  to 
produce  the  sound  he  wants  and  can  feteh  a singing 
tone  from  the  piano  whether  he  is  playing  loudly  or 
softlj',  and  this  eapacity  was  invaluable  at  many 

points.  It  made  Ids  playing  of  V.“?P'";\^JrinVTe 
in  E minor  (Op.  I-,  -''■f'-  tl  fV'h'®  de.igh  . , ■ 

larger  works  whose  oontmuity  depends  upon  rhytJimic 
exactness  Ins  numerou.s  jmint.s  of  spec  al  ei^  - , 
his  extravagant  ruhaio  and  inclination  o mitolge  m 
.sentiment  over  details,  were  uecessaialy  felt  to  be 
drawbacks  wliich  were  sonietimcs  disa.strous.  Ho  was 
at  his  worst  in  Seiumiann  s Etu'lei',  lyhi.  h w ere 
broken  up  alternately  ink,  g-asks  «f  ^ , 

and  paasagos  where  foe  energy  obbiM  aw.ay  into  - 
sentiment.  Date  in  his 

Iilav-d  his  own  Opus  I,  a " 'I  heme  and  \ anal  ions  ui 
Ihe'oid  Stvl.'',”  which  ought  rat  her  Is)  Ivaye  l.een  c.alled 
■i  theme  in  the  old  style  with  variakons,  for  the  ; 
variations  have  nothing  of  the  old  style  about  them 
hut  make  an  exceedingly  mgemoiis^csisay  in  rnodein  , 
technique.  The  work  and  its  performance  showed 
how  closely  he  ha.s  studied  1 he  techimpie  ol  his  m.str u 
ment.  and  made  it  quite  dear  that,  l-he  immaturity 
of  his  interpretation  where  it , appears  is  not  due  to  .any 
lack  of  imagination  but.  to  the  want,  ol  experience 
which  is  needed  to  control  it. 

THE  ROYAL  OPERA. 

“k’uNIGSKINDER”  REVIVED; 


lluntpcrdmck-s  fai^f 

inaslerpipce- 1 . i^  o 

no  oixmu  is  quilt,  pel  ivt  i,  i ^ 

lam  rather  over-many  faults,  hut  .U  a^s  la 
too  much  poeti-v  and  romance,  aiid  a 
Si  oT«c,,.JIngly  ch»rining  muac  U. 
main  out  of-  the  current  repc.  ton  • 
honour  to  the  Grand  Opera  Syndicate 
presentiii”-  it  once,  again,  a.ml 
hoped  that  the  enterprise  will 
warded  b\'  public  .support, 
kinder  " .»s  an  opera  to  be  seen 
whom  it  will  co.me  as  a noMlt\, 
it  can 


-* 


■)’  »r;  m. 

,upie  of  Spanish  dances  ty 
tor  her  solos  the 


Variations,  and  a 
m.  Melba 
Thomas’s 

Kuit, 


s-esterday  was 


chose  lui  i*'-.  — - ■<  nuire 

llamleU  Cachclet  s song  ^ y^hich  is  the  only 
^-,r  L’amerb,  s.art,  costante,  wtoch 
Lmber  by  which  Mozarts  eany  o^ 

““.o,  ".To?  D.  ...4 

m.arked  by  the  exqms-  - P ^ famou-s, 

and  in  Tosti  s Good  bye, 

« i-y  Mo»rt 

,„re  interesting  on  this 
cadenza  vrhicli  was  rit  . 

brought  Jlozarfs  opera,  T/te  Maffxc  J' l««,  imo  tne  lor  for  Jenny  l-md  and  prei^nteaj 

oi-dinarv  rejxrtory,  and  for  making  it  the  chief  feature  .Toac  iin  on,.  - . ^ might  be  expec^rt  i 

of  the  short  season  now  being  given  at  the  Coronet  by  him  to  Mme-  ^ ^tie  air,  and  was 

Theatre.  The  performa.-ice  on  Saturday  afternoon  was  m char  ^ technique  of  the 

wa.s  of  the  straightforward  kind,  con-sck-atiously  not  designed  m ^ the  import.ant 

5?.  Kubelik  did  as  much  justice 


' J-'JTIE  JLAGIC  EI,UTE.'  

T^iT  (WI  ^iosJ  Company  should  have  the  as  round  and  nch  “‘“gating  on  this  occasion 

gratitude  and  giK,d  will  of  musical  people  for  having  was  made  -^'-1  ■ • - ’--’«en  bv 

brought  JMozai't's  opera.  The  in'to  the  for  con  ni 


n ‘ 


irection,  which i oooinjm^,  „„,r(.hin<»  in  the  programme, 

we  do  our  best  to  this  ohhUgaix,  as  ^ ^7,^  «ierightdecoi-ative 

’ his  clear,  cool  tone  giving  «art ‘T  peculiar 

effect,  while  it  blended  per  Variations  i 

hv  Corelli  ho  wa^  wanting  “J  ''-  i^s's  than 

the  music  appealing  to  huu  apnarenli. 
that  of  Wicniawski  and  Sarasate. 

duvly  carte. 

vyri  

SAVOY  THEATRE  MEMORIES. 


Last  sunMVOi 


of  the  talented  groiip  which 


ftUDg  and  played  by  the  singers  and  the  orchestra,  <5inger  or 
under  Mr.  Walter  Tan  Noorden's  directiorL,  which | to  p y 

seemed  to  say,  ‘‘  Here  is  the  o]>era 
and  yon  can  make  what  you  will  of  it. 

In  spite,  of  the  adveHisement  of  ‘‘  Three  prirna^ 
doimas  in  one  op^ra,  ’ it  was  not  a **  prima  donna  s | 
performance.  Though  the  famous  music  of  the  Qaeen 
of  Kight.  was  neatly  sung  by  Miss  Beatrice  Miranda, 
she  avoided  the  high  F in  the  first  song  and  had 
the  second  transposed  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Burgess's  quiilifications  for  the  paA*! 
of  Piunina  wore  not  so  conspicuous  as  to  draw  crowds 
for  their  own  sake.  It  is  etretching  a point  to  call 
Papageua  a “ prima  donmi,”  and  Miss  Dorothy 

Lawson  Tavlor  Tiiade  no  attempt  to  attract  more  L/asTi  surviw/i  '^nrMnad 

attention  than  the  part  deserves.  -Ml  she  did  was  to  establishoil  a great  operatic  ° St-. n lev 

sing  the  duet  with  Mr.  Frederick  Clendon  brightly  ,he  Savoy  fheaire  ‘ ‘ 

and  crisplv,  and  he  sang  the  songs  of  IMpageno  Boulter,  l^eyer  known  under  her 
quite  a.lmirablv  and  <lid  not  try  to  be  funnier  than  of  Mrs.  D Oyly  Carte  died  in  ...itlAvhieh 
he  foimd  it  easy  to  be.  Mr.  Hedmondt  as  Tamino  day.  In  th-  Cicatrical  t.iq  i 

and  Mr.  Vinckworth  as  .Sarastro  gave  us  consistently  the  names  of  Gilbert,  tMilin  an,  a \ ^ 

earnest  singing  ; the  Egh  notes  of  the  one  were  true  Carte  are  proverbially  a.«sociatwl,  ^he  u as  t o 

and  imua-ssioned,  the  low  ones  of  the  other  resonant  organising  <rcmns.  .\s  Miss  Helen  ’ ’’‘JT 

and  diguitied.  St.ill  it  was  for  no  individnal  per-  was  emploted  in  draniMio  ; 

formance  or  striking  representation  of  character  agency  of  Mr.  D Oy  y C arte,  and  t e . 

that  thte  revival  was  to  be  specially  welcomed  ; rather  wonderful  )ju.siness  ability  ^s.ser  ec  i ^ _ 

one  was  thankful  that  there  were  few- moments  where  the  words  Ol  George  Ldw art  e..^^  ^ ^ 

the  singers  distracted  attention  from  Mozart  by  former  member  ot  -Mr.  D UMy  .i  i & , 

showing  signs  of  vocal  inadequacy  or  by  doing  any-  <•  tlie  whole  Savoy  business  resierl 
tiling  incongruous.  Kor  in  the  circumstances  could  Yhonlders.”  Moreover,  she  was  a woina 


All 

fod 
is  to  be 
)c  duly  _re- 
“ Koni,gs-  ^ 
bv  those  to 
while  to 

others  it  can  onlv  be  said  that  the  go^ 
qualities  improve ' upon  it 

failings  still  strike  one  as  such.  ^ , 

nv  be  observed,  arc  concerned  w th  the 

,I„r<-  U.a..  -41.  i|"7; 

..-bon  the  latter  .seej.us  to  h-inj,  hie, 
hi^usc  of  the  foniier.  The  hook  is  not  of, 
the  raiiidlv-nioving  draintitic  action  ore  e , 
it  is  rather  renective  land  suggestive.  '' 
c.,oc;d  deal  of  ide-air_sm  and  ’•  ^ \ 

out  more  concisely  and  with  ie\i-r 

irrelevancies,  one  would  have  ha  ' 

;ie.te.ly  charming  -ork.  __  As  U in 

•'  oi3'^ Lx Mv3'  un Kdlsfactory  moments 
ftiTthe  isake  of  the  value  of  khat  comes  m 
between.  ^ ^ 

I Cortainlv  one  of  the*most 

real  emoliohal  _ force  presc^^^^ 

impression  of  it  toiname  Ij  P^_ 


impression  or  it  remai'.-..  -.vork  in 

ri.or  lr.,,,.  , 7:717,  Vhe,-...-. 

its  original  \<Tsion  ai  up 

iS  „7  rY  te  Mcli.y  .vi.h  -I'la,'  4e 

Sluhed  out  ll.e  uh  - 

writing  method.  Hus  m iGel  is 
thing;  indeed,  Hunipt-rdmck  is^ 
onlv  composer  who  seems 
understood  what  M agnei 
One  can  forgive  a good 


ba^ 

about  the 
really  to  have 
, was  aiming  at. 
deal  of  undue  in- 


nuence  for  t Im'  sake  of  that.  The  point  is  a 

matter  of  c-onsidorable  mqmrt^ 

rtands  tiirbest  chance  which  proceeds 


oper 


such  lines. 


• • 


the  stage  effects  be  in  .any  way  remarkable. 

^ fy  ROpeU  OPERA. 

IVith  the  performance  of  “ Siegfried  ’ at  Govern 
Garden  on  Saturday  evening  the  second  cycle  ^ 

“ Der  Bing  ” came  one  step  nearer  completion,  ihe 
cast  was  identical  with  that  which  sang  the  first 
performance,  so  that  there  remains  little  to  be  said 
now  that  was  not  said  before.  In  many  respects  a 
higher  accomplishment  was  to  be  noticed,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  tho  orchestra  as  well  as  the 
players  on  the  stage  have  now  become  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  conducting  of  Professor  Nikisch,  whoM 
tempi  often  vary  from  those  set  by  Dr.  Richter,  to 
which  Londoners  were  for  so  long  accustomed.  But  j 
it  is  these  very  variations  that  give  to  Kikisch  s read- , 
ing  tho  intensely  human  note  that  is  so  splendidly 
characteristic.  We  said,  in  speaking  of  the  perform- 
ance of  " Die  Wallvilre  ” the  other  day,  that  the 
orchestra  is  quite  surpassing  itself  in  tho  glamour  of 
m.  its  string-tone  and  the  beauty  of  that  of  the  wood- 
wind. The  same  excellence  characterised  the  per- 


extraordinary  magnetism,”  whose  opini-on 
everybody  accepted  and  whom  everyb-ody  wor- 

*^!sim^La”iied  Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte  in  1888,  and 
when  eventually  his  health  gave  way  the  inan- 
ao-ement  of  his  affairs  rested  mainly  m her 
hands.  Hho  superintended  the  tours  of  the 
Gilbert-Snllivan  operas,  aiTanged  details  of' 
lecturii'g  tours,  and  even  gave  advice  as  to  the: 
furni-shing  of  the  Savoy  Hotel.  After  the  death 
jl  her  fir.st  husba-id  .she  became,  in  1902,  tlie 
wife  of  Mr.  Stanley  Carr  Boulter. 

A memoir  appears  on  Pasre  Five.  . 

SIGA'OR  .kUBKIdO  GIORNFS  llECn-  a 

The  voung  Itall.-m  pianist  who  appeared  for  the 
The  young  ivai  i afternoon  is  .a 

first  lime  at  UoJvs  groat  promise, 

though  since  - ^ i,i„  works  is  .at 

prising  that  his  completely  satisfactory, 

pi-esent  Ur  from  ,cerc  most  obviou-s 

The  tomgs  in  which  his  1^^^^^ 

were  Bachs  hauta-  ■ , ‘-Tiiidc.i  tSvjnphoni- 

peribed  by  Liszt,  bchums-nn^^  , .,11^ 

nueN”  andjClioj.iiLS  lUrcarolcJ I I ' . 


The  performance  last  n'.kh* 
good:  unfortunately,  ‘urns 

3^erh?^rom  a 'her 

s>mpathv.  and  g-;';  « j^rt'^iegWr 

‘‘ic-n^  son  a fairlv  satisfying  in- 
was  the  Km-,  - sinking  was  some- 

.1  1.1;  L-  .lo.  a.  yc-awa 

in  quality  as  ‘Rudolf 

J:4  ;Y--.aa4a;;^^ 

KSl  .(Th-Iv  HtfH 


was  once  again 
berg  conducted, 
simxilhh  . 


attractive'.  Dr. 
the  cn>e'mhlvs 


Roltcn- 

going 
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‘ KOXIGSKIXDEIl.” 


Kbnigssohn 

liTcrr  Ziegler- 

Ganseniagtl 

Frl.  Angela  Sax 

•'picliuaiui . . 

ITerr  HoFBAtTER 

FIcxo 

VILs  JC.ATuuiiEX  Howard 

ttolzhackcr  . , , . 

Herr  Ebxss 

Ecseubiuder  . , , . 

Herr  Bechsteix 

fiochterchen 

Miss  Gi-adts  BECKXETf 

tlatsutteste  . . , , 

Herr  Engei, 

iVirt 

ilr.  Gaston  Serge.vnt 

iVirtstocliter 

Frl.  Schaeffer. 

Couduetor — Hr. 

Rottenbeko. 

I , 


fn 


It  is  rpfroshing  to  turn  from  the  high  seriousness 
■'f  the  -/?ivi,7  to  tlic  simple  soriousaoss  of  Komgskindcr. 
TuniperJiack  has  gob  iiis  unique  position  among 
Inodeni  o;iera  composers  through  his  power  of  being 
terious  about  sweet  and  simple  things  jtist  aa  a 
hild  is.  Xhat  is  why  he  never  protests  too  much 
vnd  never  becomes  trivial  ; he  never,  on  the  one  hand, 
ets  us  feel  tliat  the  loves  and  sorrows  of  his  children 
"e  being  treated  like  grown-up  loves  and  sorrows, 
ind  rot  he  never  condescends  to  them 
I'r  indulges  in  musical  bnhy-talk.  IJo  is  a.s  serious 
bout  a game  of  “ Kosenringcl  ” as  about  a kingdom, 
ioth  are  important  things  in  their  different  ways, 
t is  because  the  music  evactiy  expresses  that  tone  of 
nind,  the  themes  spring  into  life  with  uneonsidered 
irectness  and  combine  so  naturally,  that  KSnigs- 
inJrr  takes  us  into  a region  of  the  imagination 
I’hoUy  different  from  that  to  which  the  opera-house 
enci'ally  lead.s  us.  Evei-ything  is  clothed  with  the 
cauty  u'hich  fits  importance  as  seen  through  a 
hihllike  mind.  ^ ^ 

'i’l\e  fact  th.at  KonignJcintv'r  was  originally  designed 
rimarily  as  orchestral  music  to  a iilay  makes  the 
mgers  of  less  importance  than  they  are  in  an  ordinary 
•pera,  .-.nd  except  at  certain  moments  such  as  the 
l.ildrcn’s  songs,  the  King’s  son’.s  soliloquy  in  the 
eond  .act,  and  the  Spielmann's  address  to  the 
jdiildrcn  in  the  third,  the  orchestra  holds  the  chief 
lace  in  the  musical  interest.  The  play- 

last  night  was  almost  uninterruptedly 
ine  ; it  ivoald  have  been  perfect  but  for 
I fov/  high  violin  passages  where  intonation 
VOS  a little  faulty  or  the  tone  a little  rough.  The 
jeautiful  one  following  the  death  of  the  two  children 
vantod  a little  more  refinement  of  phrasing.  It 
vas  not  the  fault  of  the  coirductor  or  the  players 
hat  much  of  the  dialogue  in  the  first  act  did  not 
•ome  out  as  it  should.  I'rl.  Sax.,  whose  appearance 
|s  ideally  suited  to  the  part  of  the  little  Ooosegirl, 
nd  whoso  acting  was  exceedingly  appealing,  has 
small  voice,  and  except  in  the  qniet  parts  it  was 
ometimes  inaudible.  Even  in  the  last  scene,  whcie 
he  music  is  more  lyrical,  it  was  apt  to  be  thin  and 
nsteady,  tliongh  that  was  not  altogether  a,  dis- 
dvantage.  She  was  at  least  never  in  danger  of 
lahitig  the  part  sophisticated.  ilTr  Ziegler's 
i'oice  toll!  much  more  easily,  and  in  the  second  act 
was  parUcuIarly  ellectivc.  Herr  Hotbauer  as 
■the  Spielmana  and  IVIiss  Kathleen  Howard  a.s  the 
^Vitch  were  both  adinii-able  tliroughout.  and  though 
3t  is  unnecessary  to  mention  in  turn  the  skill  ^rith 
iflwhich  each  of  the  small  parts  wa.s  touched  in.  the 
inging  of  Miss  Gladys  tiockley  in  the  part  of  the  little 


'llcrr  Millei"  recited  witli  tfreat  skill.'“^here 
was  no  trace  of  .sontimontrility,  but  the  tragic 
fooling  grew'  to  a fine  outburst  on  the  line 
“ .Sie  aber  darf  nicht  komnicn!”  and  ended 
on  a note  of  unconquerable  .strength. 

'I'he  sketch  proved  to  b<-  a diverting  scene 
of  an  ;ictor  who  has  made  himself  up  for  the 
role  of  a burglar,  and  is  mistaken  as  such  by 
!a  real  one.  Herr  .Miller,  as  the  timid  coun- 
terfeit sliaring  in  the  division  of  his  own  pos- 
sessions, disclosed  ample  comedy  powers.  He 
is  obviously  an  artist  of  much  versatility  and 
promise. 

ME.  AFrOMMis' 

FAMOUS  HAKPIST. 

A telegram  from  Ottawa  announces  the  dcatii, 
« the  age  of  8-t.  of  Mr  Aptommas,  tiie  harpist. 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  on  stwend  occission.s 
r gnified  her  plcasuio  with  his  pcrfamiaitccB  at 
ftVindsor  and  Balmoral.  Tn  Gemiany,  Italy,  ami 
I'ranoe,  as  well  a.3  in  Britain,  his  playirtg  won  him 
t groat  reputation,  and  he  beoamo  known  as  ‘ King 
of  Harpists.”  L'rom  time  to  time  he  gave  recitals 
t pianoforte  music,  including  compositions  of 
JtfondelBSc^  Beethoven,  Liszt,  and  Chopin.  .\s  a 
fi'mposer  he  had  written  a cantata  on  Bunyan’. 
Pilsrita'a  pKWPaaa.”  Aadhad  oul-1^^  ao.\oral 

the  ^ ^ ^ 

^a\1^illiant  giriI^Sanist. 

The  reappearance  of  Mile.  Guiomar  Novaes 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Ikechstein  Hall  was 
extremely  welcome.  The  moment  she  began 
plaving  the  little  prelude  and  fugue  of  Bach 
with  which  her  programme  began  one  felt 
once,  again  in  the  presence  of  a genuine 
artist.  Mile.  Novaes,  indeed,  young  as  she 
is  is  the  fortunate  nossessor  of  temperament 
and  personality.  Happily,  too,  has  she  been 
1 able  to  acquire  a fine  technique,  and  a.rend\ 

I her  planoforte-plaving  is  of  a most  accom- 
'plishcd  order.  But  what  stands  out  most 
is  the  pore  musical  feeling  she  expresses.  It 
was  rather  a pity  that  she  did  not  aiTange 
I her  programme  bettei' ; the  Mozart  sonata 
with  tiie  “ Turkish  ” rondo,  save  for  tins 
movement,  is  a dull  little  work,  and  the  effect 
was  not  improved  by  the  playing  afterwards 
of  Chopin’s  Twentv-four  Preludes,  which 
should  never  be  heard  seriatim.  How'ever, 
soliditv  was  given  to  the.  scheme  b}’  -yhu- 
mann’s  “ Etudes  Symphoniques,  ’ and  the 
fanciful  little  pieces  of  Couperm  and  Dnqum 
certainly  deserved  their  place.  It  should  be 
■ added  that  Mozart’s  mu.sic  was  played  wiih 
remarkable  grace  and  quite  perfect  contro. 
of  colour,  while  in  Chopin  Mile.  Noyaes  dis- 
played no  lack  of  poetr}-  of  touch  or  imagina- 
Ition  of  treatment. 

BECn.STEIN  HALL. 


IlEM-AEKABLE  GIRL  PIANIST,. 

W’ueii  Mis.s  Guiomar  Nevaos,  a young  Bniziliaa 
■ rimiist,  trained  in  I’ari.s,  appeared  at  a recital  in 
London  la.st  yc.ar,  it  vva.s  recognised  at  onec  that  her 
'■gifts  were  of  a very  exceptional  order,  even  in  these 
clays  when  prodigu  s,”  real  and  so-called,  are  all  too 


prl  who  leaches  the  King’s  son  to  j.lay  " Ilo.sen-  I niiroerons  in  the  world  of  music.  Miss  Novaes  gave 

'lugcl,  wcf-p-s  with  Utsa-ppoinlmeiit. '^rhen  the  rluldron  onriil-i/ir  -j  x 

lie  turned  out  of  the  town,  and  begs  the  Spieliuiinu  to  [ yesterday,  and 

eml  the  searoh  jiarty  deserves  a special  word.  In  her  bko  Claudio,  she  bore  herself  bi'yond  tho  pro- 

long in  the  t.hird  a.ct  she  unfortunately  began  a,  little  mise  ol  her  ago.  Her  playing  prose.nts  a curious  and 
mt  of  tune,  bat  sue  did  not  let  that  dcslroy  her  self-  very  rare  combination  of  the  sophisticated  and 
losscssion,  and  it  did  not  break  t he  chann  of  her  [ what,  fo 


fvhole  peifoiTnanio.  Other  ineinbers  of  the  c.ast  who 
showed  cxtraoixiinarv  self-possession  wore  tlio  flock 
^,f  geese  who  took  eomm.and  of  I he  st  age  at  (he  end. 
of  tiie  second  act  and  seemed  for  a moment  to  meditate 
flight  into  llie  orchestra,.  They  thought  better  of 
If.  howevei',  and  the  only  harm  done  vvivs  that,  their 
|inrehea,rscd  perfoima.nce  distracted  some  attention 
iroiu  the  most  touching  moment  in  the  ojicra,  tho 
lit'.lc  .scene  botween  the  eiving  child  and  tlie  old 
poiinscllor. ' 

|f‘ ENOCH  ARDEN”  AND  STRAUSS 

Herr  Leopold  .Miller,  who  comes  from  th  ' 
ourt  Theatre  at  Wiesbaden,  was  the  chill 
ctor  at  Sunday  evening's  performance  of  the 
Deutsche  Theater-Gesellschaft  ” (German 
, Theatre  Company)  in  Cosmopolis  Iheatre, 

I iHolborn.  For  the  first  part  of  the  programme 
Pdhe  recited  Tennyson’s  “ Enoch  Arden,”  with 
I iaccompanying  music  by  Richard  Strauss, 

‘ , 'while  the  concluding  part  comprised  a one-act 
^'iskctcli  of  his  own,  entitled  "Die  Maskc  ” 
Made  I'p  ”),  with  himself  in  the  princip  if 
■ part. 

Strauss’s  “ meloarama  ” proved  to  a 
liiglilv  favourable  example  of  its  class.  I he 
t' whole  art-form  of  mu-Mcal  recitation  is  neccs- 
ij  sarily  an  imjK-rfect  one,  as  there  is  an  insur- 
P mountable  harrier  between  the  lixed  pitch  of 
music  and  the  gliding  pitch  of  the  spoken 
B voice.  AH  the  same,  there  are  certain 
moinenls  whore  excited  or  emotional  speech 
is  stnmgthenod  in  its  effects  by  an  ajit  ac- 
companiment of  music,  and  witliin  yhesc 
limit-,  the  art-form  is  justified.  In  “ Enorh 
Arden  ” Strauss  has  recognised  them  per- 
fecth.  Too  fiften  we  hear  from  the  concert 
platform  poems  recited  to  an  aimle.ss  mean- 
dering on  ih"  pianoforte  tliat  has  absolutely 
no  IIP  aning  wlialsnrver.  Strauss,  with  a sure 
I ■strainf,  onl\  lets  the  music  enter  at  the  suc- 
emntfnnrd  crisfas,  and  so  secures  ;i 
inaximum  of  effect.  It  libs  in  the  pauses,  hut 
qtt'uk')  pubsideg  when  the  voice  resumes. 

tv  cjirality  proved  fi),bc  hotli  strong  :ind 
•ympaihetl^ 


for  want  of  a better  ti'nu,  one  may  call  tha 
youthful.  Yet  “youthful  ’’  it  is  in  no  sense  of  im- 
tnaturify,  but  merely  in  respect  of  its  utter  lack  of 
self-cnn.-,!  aiusm.sR,  its  seeming  spontaneity,  and 
an  inuetinable  kmd  of  freshness  that  is  wholly 
delighttiii.  In  listening  to  her  ye.sterdiiy  one  deriv.,,! 
the  impression,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  young 
pianist  owed  fur  more  to  her  intuitive  musical  gifts 
tbun  to  whatever  training  she  m.ay  have  received, 
although  it  i.s  obviour  enough  that  sho  has  no  cause 
to  quarrel  with  those  who  are  responsible  for  her 
Imusical  education.  Her  technique  is  very  neat  and 
sure,  .and  used  always  as  a means  to  an  end,  and  not 
merely  as  the  < r,.i  itself.  But,  as  a Hot,  there  is  so 
jmiich  of  rral  charm  and  unaffected  grace  in  her 
playing,  such  nXinenient  of  the  kind  that  is  inlioni 
and  can  n.  ver  lie  taught,  that  one  hardly  ever  pauses 
to  thinle  iboiit  the  teehniqiio  that  is  behind  it. 
I’crhap.s  there  is  little  need  to  discuss  in  detail 
I what  she.  did  at  h.-r  recital.  It  was  the. 
jipialitio.s  we  bavit  tried  to  point  out  that  . 
dent  to  her  perfomianec's  a character  and  charm  of 
their  own,  and  lifted  them  far  and  away  out  of  the 
airdiii.ary  But  it  may  bo  said  that,  in  her  first  group, 
'Miss  Novaes  showed  a very  rare  feeling  for  old-time 
music  the  music,  for  instance,  of  Couperin  and 
ijDaqiiin,  and  tiie  young  Mozart  of  the  “Turkish 
• fart'll  Sotmta,  and  in  the  chosen  examples  tho 
en.'-pness  anr!  delicacy  of  her  .st'iisilive  touch  and  tho 
lawli  ss  refinement  of  her  style  wore  beyond  praise. 
And  the,  siinidieity  of  that  style  w.os  ever  without  a 
trace  of  affectation.  Vyi  *7  */  > 

1 ho  twenty-four  Preludes  of^ Chopin  that  came 
afterwards  showed  ns  a ditierent  aspect  of  tho  player’s 
But  hero  again  the  .simplicity  of  her  stylo,  the 


a rt. 


complete  sul;.ii  rvience  of  tu  liniquo  to  higher  con- 
1 al.'nitions,  and  the  entire  frci'dom  from  any  sort  of 
arliliee  Were  tim  timi,,'s  that  counted.  It  may  U. 
I that  (,hopin  lia.i  yet  to  yie  ld  up  all  his  secrets  to  this 
.young  uri.rt.  But  there  was  rmjch  in  her  playin.g  of 
I ■!"  1 I.'l'ulr,s  that  revealed  an  instinctive  feeling  fo;- 
|P<)rlic  expre.saion-wunehs  her  treatment,  for 
il'.""  m?  " ■ major,  F sharp  major,  and  I) 

r '■  ‘'■‘'■cler,  too,  111  her  perform- 

• ncc  o tee  vyrk  in  n n.irp  minor,  while  in  th-  B 
•'itn.tnor  hr  hnoxenseof  rhythm  wasGdvaluable 
, I.'  rs  to  lie  uop.^d  Miss  Novaes  will  give  .another  re 


There  was  sq  mueh  that  wa.s  unfiiiuii  ,>r  in 
: programme  ia.iamo  D'Cny  /ihewict  submitted  aS 
Bechstein  Ilaii  last.  ni;rht  di.b.  it  ready  did  uot 
matter  If  certain  ‘ong.s,  never  hefoi  ■ sung  in  liondon. 
were  roseiv-od  fill  the  end  of  the  concert.  The  singer 
is  a Polish  artist  vGio  lias  not  previously  hron  liearii 
liii  Engh'ind,  and  it  'vas  very  natural  tli  '.t  she  sbouM 
cli.Mise  fc.,  her  Cr.sr,  appiiarance  hero  a long  list  of 
umaber:;  by  her  compairiots.  Among  the  composers 
iv..i,.:^.;n,ted  was  Kavol  rizym-oiuwski,  whose  talcnm 
ili.sc-u.-rAid  quite  recently  in  these  ooUirnnB.  lies 
ip''  .q  “In  V-. ''calhing  Mists,"  was  both  pleasing 
and  p'aiiiLive,  ri  -'mhling  in  the  latter  respoc'. 
fimhor  Slavonic,  nnmbo.rs  by  .vloniuszlto,  Karlowicz, 
au'l  olh; . Polish  musicians,  all  practically  unknown 
n till  l ounr'y.  The  quality  of  pafhos  in  the  music 
(!si  nie.ii'ii.g  in  the  inteMiretauons  of  Madame 


I U’Onyc; 


Her 


is  a soprano  of  wide 


raii.  u,  ..liowing  some  signs  of  wear,  but  still  capable 
I’.i  much  variety  in  expression.  In  moments  of 
•stress  tho  quality  is  sometimes  strained,  but  by  way 
[of  cop  pensation  the  singer  can  at  will  produce  some 
very  delicate  mezzo  voco  eflccts.  In  all  that  sho 
^id  she  owed  a good  deal  to  the  intensely  tactful 
accompaniments  of  Mr.  Richard  Epstein. 

MISS  GUIOMAR  NOVAES’S  RECITAL. 

The  deep  impression  which  the  playing  of  this 
young  pianist  created  when  slie  first  appeared  a few 
months  ago  brought  a large  audience  of  musical 
people  to  her  recital  at  Bechstcin  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon. 

She  began  ■with  a prelude  and  fugue  from  the 
“ 'Wohltemperirtes  Ivlavier  ” (Book  I.,  No.  3),  and 
the  way  in  which  she  placed  herself  completely 
under  the  control  of  Bach’s  rhythm  and  marched  un- 
swervingly up  to  the  final  cadences  assured  every  one 
at  once  that  there  cxnild  be  no  question  of  having  to 
revise  the  opinions  formed  earlier.  In  the  picce.s  of 
her  fii-st  group  by  Bach,  Couperin,  Itaquin,  and 
Mozart  (the  Sonata  in  A major  represented  tho  last 
named)  the  unerring  precision  of  detail,  tho  purity 
of  touch  in  rapid  passages,  particularly  in  Daquin’s 
“ L'nirondelle,”  and  the  fact  that  she  was  never 
decoyed  into  sacrificing  the  outline  in  order  to  impress 
a point  upon  her  hearers,  were  the  things  which  proved 
again  the  maturity  of  her  style.  But  bigger  things 
from  the  pianist’s  point  of  view  were  to  follow  in 
Chopin’s  24  preludes  gnd  Scfainjiann’s  " Etudes 


Chopin  3 24  preludes  ^d  fachuman 

Symphoniques.’”^!.  “J  */  v 

The  range  of  expression'in  the  preludes  made  them 
the  most  entrancing  part  of  her  programme.  She 
had  a fresh  colour  for  every  mood,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  things  was  to  study  the  diilerences  between 
her  -jorle  passages.  The  immature  pianist  treats 
forlc  marlis  alike  long  after  he  has  learnt  to  colour 
piano  passages  individually,  just  as  the  immature 
uriter  for  the  orchestra  docs.  Miss  Novaes  coloured 
every  forte  according  to  the  context.  She  has  some- 
thing to  gain  in  her  playing  of  such  big  tilings  as  the 
[Preludc  in  B flat  minor  (No.  16)  and  the  last  of  all, 
where  the  right-hand  scale  pa.ssages  require  a tre- 
mendous tone  if  they  are  to  override  the  bass.  It  is, 
of  course,  very  largeJy  a question  of  physique.  After 
a beautiful  performance  of  the  “ Etudes  Sym- 
phoniques ’’  her  audience  could  not  resist  asking  for 
more,  and  though  she  was  evidently  a little  tired  (it 
showed  extraordinary  confidence  to  let  Schumann's 
finale  come  at  the  end  of  tho  programme)  she  added 
a valse  by  Chopiu. 

ryiRS.  MEREDITH’S  CONCERT. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Meredith  gave  a choral  con- 
cert in  the  Oucen’s  Hall  last  night,  consist- 
ng  largely  of  her  own  composition.s.  The 
function  took  the  shape  of  an  anniversary 
:oncert  in  memory  of  King  Edward’s  death, 
md  Iier  composition  “ The  Passing  of  King 
Edward,”  to  words  by  Owen  .Seaman,  was 
'onsequently  the  central  number  on  the  pro- 
■iramme  ; while  two  further  works  of  a kin- 
-Ired  solemn  nature,  her  setting  of  Kipling’s 
‘ Recessional  ” and  a vocal  piece  called 
‘ Sursum  Corda,”  .sc^'ed  to  open  and  close 
the  list. 

.Mrs.  .Mercditli  lias  been  fitly  praised  for 
the  loftiness  of  her  aims  and  her  technical 
resource.  She  seems,  moreover,  to  be  an 
exceedingly  fluent  composer,  who  is  never  at 
p loss  for  an  idea.  One  could  wish,  indeed, 
that  she  exercised  a greater  degree  of  self- 
criticism  in  the  latter  respect,  for  a good  deal 
of  her  music  is  unfortunately  lacking  in 
characteristic  expression.  She  should  also 
beware  of  a wortl-for-word  illustration  of  her 
texts.  For  instance,  in  the  line  of  .Seaman’s 
poem,  “ At  midnight  came  the  Majesty  of 
Death,”  she  changes  the  mood  from  dignitv 
to  fear,  instead  of  aiming  at  hrctidtli  of  effect 
bv  dwelling  on  the  former. 

The  choral  works  were  sung  bv  tho  Lon- 
don Gliornl  Socictv  and  .Miss  Nicholls’s 
! l'‘nrmer-road  (i.eyton)  Choir,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  Fagge,  wliiic  the 
Soloists  comprised  Miss  .Ada  F'orresI,  Miss 
■ Phvllis  Lett,  and  Afr.  Cecil  Fanning,  as  well 
■a.s  Siuior  Pablo  Casals  on  the  violoncello,  Mis.s 
Edith  Ponville  on  flio  flute,  Mr.  Charles 
Draper  on  the  clarinet,  and  the  composer 
.herself  at  (ho  pianoforte. 

QUEEN’S  HALT.U  'I 

7 / " , 

Although  the  prop-  .mnic  oi  the  ceurf-rt  givnu  la.;  :. 

|nij;ht  l y Mrs  Margaret  Meredith  ttas  niiseellanroua 
in  charaetcr,  it  uas  partly  of  a eonimemonitivo 
(nature,  and  a place  was  a-'.=igncd  in  it.  accorduiviy, 
to  the  rhord  work  composed  by  the  coriCeil-Fiwr, 

Ito  wolds  of  0\v,-n  Seaman,  and  perioniud  in  th-.' 

;rame  hall  I'um'  lime  ago,  under  the  utlo  of  "The. 

siue  of  King  Fdyqird  VII.”  It  was  r»  peated  on 
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ilf  his  ‘‘U,  " '<.y'S  ■ 

■ ,.:  u. ally  iio  (rosh  cntii:ism  of  thej 

. ,d  for-  Tho.ro  wore  in  the  sclK-me 

rrcvioiisly  heard,  from  the  same 
■-1  >'‘i;'r_,'ith’5  Rettiii';  of  lupling’s 

..ij.il,"  and  hor  “ Sursutn  - ,rd  i,"  a mor, 

, - j v.iiich,  however,  for  ,he  reason, 

•low  iiQvircs  to  be  ; On 
;i  . cyeU'.  fr  itn  I'.or  opca,  ’‘The,  P' 

^ - lid  to  bo  giv.  u for  the  hrsi  tr--. 

,vi  oh-  work.  An  exc-rpt  of  this  kind 
--  n-  ni  lo  oiiy  great  advantage  in  such  cu- 
■ini  ■ bul,  oven  so,  wc  can  hardly  protend, 
the  h’c-t  will  in  the  world,  that  the  section 
u h ■ - -i,<ion  inspired  in  us  any  herxcnt 
dcsirr  'to  h.  tr  ‘ he  whole  work.  There  is  no  qui  i T- 
Ing  iiie  coni!  I'  or's  sciiousncss,  and  some  ol  nor 
music  is  of  quite  rcspccttble  quality,  but  in  this  piir- 
ticular  ex.xrnrde  her  utterances  never  rise  above  the, 
commonplr^t;  cither  in  though r or  -^Pjession.  Toe| 
solos  were  sung  by  Miss  Phyllis  Mr.  Ckieil 

Fanning,  and  Mi.ss  Ada  Forrest,  with  the  compos.,r 
herself  at  the  ni.ino.  and  Miss  Edith  l envilh:  and 
Mr  (” -irhc-  Draper  to  play  rcspcetivcly  the  loun 
and  clarinii  ol.Mi.  .:i.  Th  i London  Choral  Soc»ty, 
under  Mr.  Arthur  E ■ go,  also  hore  a ..romincnt  share 
m the  concert,  whdo  very  weh^inc  contributions  to, 
it  were  medi  by  Mr.  Pablo  Gas  '.ls,  who  lavisheu  his 
distinguish  d --rt  uimsu  Boellmann’s  “Van;. urns 
Sympi’eni.  : cR  ” ami  delighted  his  he.arers  by  _r„oy- 
ing,  a;  an  " encoi“,”  a movement  from  one  of  Bach  3 
unacco-inpanied  Sid  s. 

RECITA.L  OF  KUSSIAN  SONGS. 

Mnie.  d’Onyszkiewicz  gave  at  Bcch^in  Hall  h^ 

night  a recital  of  Knssian  songs.  ^ 

Tiamc 
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OPERA. 


^ qOxtERDAMMERUNG. 

'nerr  Nikisch  couducU-d  a 
of  (7utleTdam»u:runfj  at  Coven  ai  of 

It  is  diflicult  to  tay  how  the  great 


It  is  difhcolt  to  orchestra  from  climax 

W agner  are  able  to  lead  t overwlielm- 

to  climax  of  mas-sive  of  them— 

ing  and  last  weeks,  u of  chorus 

striking  improxement  in  the 
and  orchestra  in  ,=! 

time  the  lioras  were  fault  m ' ^ ^ ^ v.-ithin  , 

N-or  was  there  ever  the  shgntc.t  with 

the  orchestra  itself  to  m pi^rUcularly 

promiscuous  euthu=.ia-^m  of  Siegliude's 

aoticeabie  in  the  the  end. 

air  by  the  violins  as  the  as  an 

The  singers  were  all.  o _neaT^^ 

imperfect  world  will  alio.  rnaimcr,  but  his 

play  Siegfried  in  quite  the  ^ ^oice, 

acting  is  full  of  “tu  lli  "ontrol  and 

if  never  commaiidmo,  a"-ain  admirably 

always  true,  nagon  was  , ‘^;“''.^t^„,otatioa 
played  by  Herr  Fonss,  ’“f  ^[;,,other 

us  equal  to  the  bet  we  have 

by  nerr  Engel;  and  quite 

I'eUl  W.iUraute’ssccnemthcfiibta-  „ . Af„,p 

the  same  thing  without  look 

Kirkby  Lnnn,  but  31iss  well. ’t  hough  her 

her  place,  Bliinemaidcns,  for  their 

acting  was  a little  stiff-  T G though  the 

gUra  recital  of  Knssian  songs./;.,  4.^7  / />  part,  sang 

In  a long  programme  no  composer  s name  appeared,  contr.alto  amongst  them  na  1 

with  two  exceptions,  more  than  once,  and  the  consl/nt  tendency  to  go  flat  ^^st 

pa.ssage  from  one  style  to  another  ended  in  a .^rtam  But  when  all  due  remain  for 

Lnotony.  To  the  difficulty  of  getting  any  idea  0.  of  the  porformane,  the  ^ 

the  various  little  known  composers  was  added  the  u -.-.oel  .s  Brim  . 


cB16fI?uTo.'  TTeiT  CornolUis  sang  and  acted  with 
his  usual  forccful'personal  note.  His  l_n/an 
mav  not  be  so  attractive  as  his  .Siegfried;  it  1 
only  because  the  latter  part  gives  his  robust 
method  more  .scope,  but  it  is  a vital,  corn-j 
manding  figure.  It  is  the  more  unfortunate 
that  the  singing  is  so  lacking  m musical 
charm  ■ espcciallv  does  one  notice  this  m an 
opera  which  is  so  essentially  lyrical.  Ihere 
results  the  fact  that,  while  the  climaxes  are 
delivered  with  real  fervour,  a good  deal  of 
Ihe  effect  of  contrast  is  lost  owing  to  the  want 
of  true,  pure  singing  in  quieter  moments. 
Mme.  Sallzmann-Stevens,  on  the  other  h.-ind, 
lonvevs  more  of  the  reversed  impression. 
Her  singing  is  at  its  best  when  there  is  no 
weightv'^emolional  impulse  to  be  conveyed. 
The  duets  in  both  the  first  and  second  acts 
I w'ere  therefore  ili-lialanced  in  liiis  lespect. 
'The  other  nMcs,  including  Herr  Willy 
'Bader’s  Marke  and  Herr  Peter  Unkel’s 
.Melot,  were  capably  filled.  Herr  Rottenberg 
conducted,  giving  a sound  reading  of  the 
score,  if  not  one  characterised  by  vorv  great 
breadth  of  style  or  exceptional  clarity  in  the 
playing, of  the  orchestra. 
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difficultv  of  foUowing  the  songs  thcmsolvcs,  smee 
the  tra'nslations  only  suggested  their  subjects.  A 
third  difficulty,  it  must  bo  confessed,  arose  from 
tSfve^  unJrtain  intonation  of  the  singer,  which 
on  more  tlian  one  occasion  made  it  doubtful  which 
of  two  notes  was  intended.  There  was  even  a fourt.h 
difficultv,  in  Mr.  Richard  Ep.stein's  accompammems, 
which  failed,  untU  toxvards  the  end  of  the  evening, 
to  draw  the  lines  of  structure  xvith  any  precision. 

The  composition.s  themselves  were  mtercsting 
enough,  though  they  seemed  to  dilter  a good  deal 
in  importance.  Two  by  Karlowicz  and  Plotnffiov 
seemed  to  have  very  little  in  them  •,  the  first  indeed 
was  made  up  of  vulgar  tags.  Next,  to  ^Tensky  s 
-Ah  do  not  make  a light”  and  ‘But  lately  in 
dance,”  which  were  on  a higher  level  of  fancy  than 
the  rest,  those  by  Szymanovski,  ” In  wreathing 
mists  ” Rachmaninov,  Op.  8,  No.  4 (no  title  given), 
and  Krasin,  “ The  Festal  Eve,”  had  most  character, 
and  Borodin’s  “The  F.alse  Note”  probably  gave 
-nost  pleasure.  The  most  distinctive  were  two  of 
three  Siberian  Exiles’  songs  by  Harte-weld.  ^ ” M^n 
<knng  ” and  a “ Siberian  Fugitive  s Song  : tbe  first, 
fn  ^mSior  kev  with  a llat  seexmd.  and  the  second, 
xrith  .rvigorou^  rhythm  and  sung  xvrth  energy,  were 
thoroughly  enjoyable. 

i5']0LlAN  HALU 

^ 

Two  recil.  h were  gix’en  iu  the  /Eolian  HiiJ]  yosteiv 
day — oiic  in  the  aiicmoon  by  Mr.  Emcsl  Groom,  and 
the  otiiur  in  Tie  evening  by  Mr.  P.  S.  KoUy,  the  first 
by  a vocih''i  who  Iws  acquired  some  reputation  as 
a sing  '.r  of  contemporary  “ baJlads,”  and  the  second 
by  a pianist  whciie  achievements  as  an  oarsman  are 
pretty  widely  known.  Mr.  Groom  v/as,  one  felt, 
rrUherout  of  his  essential  mSfcicr  in  attempting  songs 
X such  as  Schumann’s  “ Doin  Angoeicht  ” and  “ ITiih- 
4ngsn;  : !it  ” and  Richard  Strauss's  “ Morgen  ” and 
“ Heiniliche  Auflordenmg.”  In  eac:h  of  these  there 
is  an  inJiereut  romanticism  which  would  seem  to  bo 
eoiui  xvhu'  in  opposition  to  the  tomperamentaj  quali- 
ties !>f  the  sinvor.  “ Fiiihlmgsnacht  ” was  rcetlees 
and  unex’ou,  and  the  dixTne  “ Morgen  ” was  played 
and  sung  with  apparenUy  little  i-oalLsation  of  tho 
bn  adth  and  the  sincerity  and  .he  dignity  of  its  com- 
pos;' ion.  “ Tlorgcn  ” requires,  too,  a very  legato, 
style  ol  -iiigixi:  , and  tho  artist's  vibrato  production — 
in  i,I:i  ■ soug,  at  any  nitc — hardly  s emed  upproprialo. 

" A Ijovi  .i  's  Garland  ” of  liu’oert  Parry  was  a happier 
choice  .'U(  .ivcn  here  a oalmor  method  of  vocalisation 
,ind  a olo,s.-r  regard  for  tlo  composer’s  phrasing, 
would  sundy  have  boon  wiser.  In  excerpts  from  a 
toiig  cycle  of  M.'.  C.  A.  fjidgey  the  vocalist  xvas  more 
perfectly  suited,  and  hb  singing  of  ” Tho  Wind  on 
the  Wold  ” was  commendable  for  its  sense  of  mood. 
Mia?  .'Vdcla  Verne  was  solo  pianist  at  this  and 

Jlr.  Sydney  Stoegor  accompanist.^  ^‘7  7 V 3 

Mr.  Kelly’s  programme  was  a thing  of  even  greater 
v.ariety.  Scriabine,  Rac’niuaninow,  Dvorak,  Pei-c.v 
Grainger,  DolmsFy,  Oriu,g,  and  Ravel  constitute  a' 
strange  assortmi-rit  of  creative  genius  in  one  group, 
.mto  si'iTi  a gxlere  Mr.  Kelly  himself  entered  as  com- 
poser xviP.  a “ Study  in  C sharp  minor,”  performed 
for  tho  first  i'mo  in  Ijondon,  while  Bach,  l^thoven, 
and  Brahms  also  found  honoured  places  by  them- 
selves. But  the  miscellaneous  group  undoubtedly 
was  the  most  interesting  from  the  audience’s  poin‘ 
of  view,  for  in  this  Jlr.  Kelly  had  more  opportunity 
to  give  free  rein  to  his  own  sense  of  style; 
untiui  : ’lira  by  “ tradition.”  His  “ Study”  proven 
to  be  a brilliant  but  not  over-elaborated  composition, 
chiefiy  comixiscd  of  an>eggios  that  wander  from  one 
key  to  another.  The  piece  was  encored.  In  the 
Bai  h one  felt  the  pianlM’s  manner  rather  cold  and! 
.uni, himina ling:  iu  th.i  Beethoven,  too,  rather  chary 
f xof  -ilour.  T’>  tbe  little  pieces,  however,  Mr.  Kclly’i 
Njj  r,l;,ying  was  .-harming,  and  the  recital,  on  tho  whole. 
.A'dl  110  'ioub';  add  fi,  his  reputation. 


EriiuJem  Kappel’.s  Briinnluldc-  The 

Tornma  at,  li.r  t>e,.  , jg  abso- 

beauMful.  is  back  over  her  per- 

lutely  qiimt.  .and  still.  ^etor  passage  er- 

formance  is  to  remcm  cr  p - cbo.sen 

r.,bh.r  Ubi,'  abb--..-,,  bncs  ioim,- 

tone. 


SENOR  MANtN’S  RECITAL.  j 

The  ,Spani.sh  violinist,  .Senor  Joan  iManen,  | 
-o-ave  a recital  in  the  Bechslein  Hall  hist  | 
ni.irht.  This  is  an  artist  who  can  already  do  | 
much,  and  seems  likely  to  accomplish  more.  ! 
Without  at  any  time  sugg^esting  that  he  is  i 
deeply  inspired,  ho  nevertheless  presides  so 
superblv  over  the  lower  levels  of  music  that  , 
whatever  he  plays  easily  wins  the  -nterest  and  j 
admiration  of  the  hearer.  _ The  beautiful  1 
liquid  tone,  the  absolute  purity  of  intonation,  , 
whether  in  double-stopping  or  high  positions, 
the  delicacv  and  refinement  of  phrasing — all 
these  are  qu<alUies  thal_  distinguish  his  play- 
ing to  a high  degree.  5 ’ ^ 

Less  satisfactory  was  the  program me_  he  j 
presented,  for,  besides  the  ” Scottish  Fari-  1 
tasia  " of  Bruch,  it  only  contained  .short  | 
pieces,  ,'irr.anged  in  txvo  groups.  .\dmitted  j 
that-  the  two  B.ach  movements,  the  Gluck-  • 
M.aneii  ” Ballet  ” and  the  Daquln-Mam'm 
” Cuckoo;"  were  quite  admirably  jilaxed  : 
that  the  exquisite  harmonics,  used  in  the  last- 
n.'imed  piece  for  the  bird-call,  h.ad  a magic 
effect  : such  sugared  d.'iintios  c/jght  to  have 
been  reserved  for  the  end  of  the  programme.  , 
T'he  mind  of  the  hearer  xxas  still  too  fresh  to 
be  sati.sfied  with  trifles  that  make  a minimum 
dem.and  on  the  intellect. 

\fiss  Rin.'i  Fr.-inco-Zuffelato,  xxho  accom- 
panied him.  also  nlayed  some  solo  nieces  on 
the  pianoforte  with  success.  Her  tone 
iap-ses  itito  hardness  at  tmies,  but  it  xxas  de- 
lightfully soft  and  velvety  in  .Scarlatti’s  “ Pas- 
torale and  Capriccio,"  xvherc  the  shakes  in 
thirds  sounded  like  the  liquid  notes  of  flutes. 
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“TRISTAN  UND  ISOLDE.” 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  ■ 

nnd  Isolde"  was  heard  quite  a short  tim^ 
ago  during  the  Beecham  last 

qSite  a good  audience  at 
night,  when  the  opera  was  a^ed  to  the  pr 
sent  repertorv.  Which,  m this  the  \\  agner 
Centen^v  vear,  is  .satisfactory  enough.  Ihe 
performance  had  some  good  leatures  without 
Ling  in  any  xvay  espeaallv 
rourse  for  the  presence  of  Htrr^  ^ , 

in  the  cast  and  the  always 
of  Brangane’s  music  bv  Mme.  Kirkby 
‘ was  particularly  good  on  tins  occasion 
^ Isolde  of  Mme.  Saltzmann-Stev^s  does, 

seem  to  grow  with  her  increased  experi- 
ence Alwaxs  smooth  and  polishexi,  correct, 
graceful,  and  vocally  very  pure,  the  impei- 
sonation  still  leaves  one  cold  ; it  is  art,  one 
feels  without  emotion  to  give  it  the  convincing 


AltbouKli  Tristan  xx'BS  given  iMt.  cighi,  at.  t oven! 
Garden  for  t.be  tir.-.t,  t liue  i bi:;  set.rcm.  it  ba.s 
ius  shadow  before  it  more  than  once  during  the  las^ 

,'exv  xvf-ek.?.  'J’bo  hvst  act  o£  Ntoy/ried  and  the  xx-ho.< 
of  (;CUeniimmert,7Ui  vre.re  xvrirt*-n  .after  tt.o  inlcrv.al 
during  which  Tristan  and  Die  MaiMrr^ngc.r  were 
composed,  and  i>y  eontratit  xvitn  -le  mii  e 
parks  of  the  JUng  they  siiov.-  tne  inkucntd 
of  W.agnor's  niatuivr  tliought.  hoUi  in.  lej 
oio.scneas  of  the  thematic  texture  and  m the, 
ric  her  orchcGtr-ation.  Tatmhiimcr  <<m,  m the  '<710“ 
ti.at  i,s  now  played,  Shoxvs  tho  iufluei.7  of  Tn-rtun 
in  the  nexx-  b.aUet  music  which  xvas  inserted  two  x ears 
after  tiie  completion  of  the  later  op«ma.  for  it  xv^ 
onlv  xv-tien  )ie  h,"M  his  head  full  of  Tristan  he  te  d 
Frau  Wesendomk  in  one  of  lii-s  iet.ten*.  t.hat  he  felt 
lie  had  Euflicient  power  to  rewrite  the  baecluuial  as 
lie  wanted  it  to  lie.  Tristan,  hoxvever.  st.a^s  apart 
from  the  liing  .and  Tanvhavser,  and  indeed  from  al| 
the  rest  of  Wagner's  works,  in  so  far  as  the  drama  m 
simpler  and  more  concentrated  and  the  musica 
materia!  more  homogeneous  than  m any  of  tne  other 
operns.  But  these  speci.-J  beauties  .Mso  involve  t^ir 
oxv-n  dimcnlties.  for  anything  th-at  is  not  in  tlrt  picture 
.and  not  musie.ally  consistent  stands  out  from  the 
frame  far  more  than  is  the  coBe  with  the  opi-nis  thai 
are  more  eprtodic.  That  is  xvhy  the  long  suspension 
of  the  dramatic  action  for  King  M .ark  s so  i oe(uy 
seems  more  of  a blot  tlian  any  of  Wotan  s cquallj 
lengthv  interruptions  in  the  King. 

As  Mm--.  Saltzmaun-Stevcns  and  Herr  tlorncliRs 
n-ere  once  more  the  protagonists  last  nighi,  i-  ^ 
mnecessary  to  make  detailed  comment  on  tneir 
lerfoi-mauces.  Mine.  Saltemaim-St-vens.  a,s  us^l, 
irought  out  the  pathetic  side  of  Isoldes 
hai-acter  and  did  not  try  to  insist  on  her  turbulenoc 
nd  passion  ; Herr  Coraeliui?  xv.ss  blunt  .and  straichte 
irward.aa  one  xvho  had  long  observed  and  admired 
le  methods  of  Kiirxvenal.  He  was  in  gW  voice 
.St  night,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  fatigue.!  even  m 
,ic  third  act.  but  Kith  he  and  Isolde  sa^  a little 
at  in  the  duet  in  the  second.  They  botii  also 
ad  to  exert  themselves  to  bo  henj-d  at  the  end  of 
he  iirst  act  s.nd  elw-where  at  (he  ekmaxes ; bu 
Ithough  in  this  resi«>ct  Dr.  Rottenberg  challenge.s 
omparison  xvith  Herr  Nikisch.  he  olitamed  -7 
dmirable  performance  otherwise.  xvorKing  e 
rchestra!  effects  up  with  more  freedom  and  gniat^ 
uppleneas  1 han  he  had  shoxx  n earlier  in  the  sca-,oa.  -As | 
o the  rest  of  the  characters,  Mme.  Kirkby  Dunn  and 
lerr  van  Roov  re,>e,ated  their  familiar  performances] 
,f  tho  parts  of  Brangsne  and  Kurxvenal.  and  Hen-: 
,Villy  Bader  made  an  impressive  figure  01  tlm  sen- 
mtioos  King.  The  promontoi-y  and  (light  of  step.? 
vhich  glided  mte  view  as  the  ship  .-ipproaened  land 
n the-  fii-st  act  is,  we  fancy,  a new  device.  , It  would 
10  doubt  have  been  .approved  of  by  V.  agner,  xxho 
liked  atte-mpts  at  realism  on  the  stage.  ^ 
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DR.  DAVIES’S  “EVERYMAN,”  AT 


HAMPSTEAD. 


Last  night,  at  the  1 1 anxpste^ 

vatoire,  Dr,  Walford  Davies  7 1-'  . , 


She 

The 

not 


‘jl^ 

ea<l  Gi 

vatoire,  Di^  ^SoVal'^nd 

xxas  perfornted  by  organization 

Mot  of  tile  lK\st,  and  Ulc  m'teo  'Tu.-,,  'mere 
suffered  last  niglit  trom  t'^s  d<kx t,  Hu 

muuiet  nionien,s.NVhon 


li 


•he  on-hrstra  \vris  silent/ howevexT  OTe  nau  u 
>etter  idea  of  the  choir’s  skill.  Ihe  eoi 
luctor,  ,Mr.  Claud  Powell,  is  evidently  a 
misician  who  understands  what  to 
rom  a choir  and  has  the  authority  to  ex  rac 
t.  One  could  not  help  ^ing  much  strucR 
■vith  the  range  of  expression  in  the  singing, , 
md  the  uniformly  pure  and  well-balanced 
luality  of  tone.  I 

In  selecting  Dr.  Davies’s  cantata  for  per-j 
ormance  Mr.  Powell  afforded  music-lovers 
|m  opportunity  of  hearing  once  again  an 
-ateresting,  if  not  whoilv  satisfying,  com- 
Iposilion.  The  text  was  extraordinarily 
iJifiicult  to  set  effectively  owing  to  its 
irchaic  character  and  its  all-pervading , 
,ombro  mood.  Clever  as  Dr.  Davies  s i 
nusic  is,  it  does  not  ov'ercome  tlie  obstacle»| 

:if  avoiding  t*he  monotonous.  Ihis  is; 
'hieflv  owing  to  the  want  of  really  strong 
individualitv  in  the  score;  the  composers 
-tvle  here  is  loo  indeliiiite,  and  sometimes  one 
feels  the  influence  of  Elgar,  at  others  of 
Brahms.  But  there  are  some  very  effective 
[.ages,  and  the  treatment  of  the  solo  music  is 
often  extremely  happy  and  pleasing.  The 
soloists  were  Miss  Ada  horrest,  Miss  Lydia 
John,  Mr.  Ifubert  Ei.sdell,  and  Mr.  Thorpe 
Bates,  the  last-named  being  especially  suc- 
cessful in  infusing  fervency  into  the  delivery 
of  Evervman’s  strains. 

The  concert  began  with  a capital  perform- 
jance  of  the  “ Alagic  Mute  ” overture. 

I 1 “ everymax.” 

K.  is  some  time  since  Dr.  Watford  Davies  s cantata 
veryman  lias  been  heard  in  London,  and  the  Oipheus 
l^oral  and  Orchestral  Society  did  well  to  give  it  at 
fie  Hampstead  Conser\-atoire  last  night,  .and  did 
fill  better  in  giving  it  as  they  did— that  is  to  say,  in 
[ way  which  showed  that  the  choir  had  studied  tlie 
iiusic  until  they  knew  it  so  well  that  it  was  easy  to 
oem  to  sing  it  with  conviction  and  moaning.  The 
eorough  knowledge  of  the  choir  was  invaluable, 
>r  the  orchestral  playing,  especially  in  such  intricate 
fimbers  as  the  choruses  of  “ Kindred,”  ” Follow.ship, ” 

pd  Riches,”  was  often  clumsy  and  uncertain. 
Ihis ' 

ir. 


, time  he  wrote 

veryman  was  csperiruental  and  immature  compared 
ith  his  choral  writing,  and  that  is  bound  to  show  in 
performance  largely  undertaken  by  amateurs 
oreover,  Mr.  Claud  Powell,  Uie  conductor,  showed 
r more  grip  of  the  singers,  whom  he  has  i aught 
th  admirable  devotion  and  skill,  than  of  the 
I'Chestra,  which  is  always  more  apt  to  test  a con- 
I'.ctor’s  powers  at  the  moment  of  performance  The 
ifrk  of  Mr.  Thorpe  Bates,  who  sang  the  part,  of 
I Everyman,  was  on  a much  higher  level  than  that 


i<  the  other  three  solo  singers,  none  of  whom  seemed 
imdcrstand  the  music  thoroughly.  Mias  Ada 


€ARL  ROSA  . 


{A  COMPANY. 


luso  a viilgansin,  .a  "look  fn.  . 

i almost  weird  mixture  of  ■political  and  masonic  and 
1 esoleric  sjm.bolism  of  a lareigp  socict'y  in  tbo 
i cightecjith  ct-ntury  must  always  trouble  the  average 
music-lover  who  wants  to  get  at  the  rno.-ining  of  .-i 
• libietto.  Mozart’s  libretto  has  troubled  many 
■ people  before  now,  hut  his  luusio  remains,  and, 

1 despite  one  or  two  exooptiPnal  p,assages  for  the 
i “ Queen  of  the  Might  ” (most  crodka-bly  snug  last 
; night  by  Miss  Bea^trioe  Miranda),  it  is  a thing  for 
all  time,  flow  delicious  the  padlock  scene  in  the 
first  act  and  the  quintet  which  follows,  and,  later, 
jlhe  mutual  fright  of  Papageno  and  Jlocostatos! 
A’hcso  were  capitally  done,  and  the  chorus  work 
was  generally  good.  The  opera  was  conducted  by 
•Mr.  Walter  van  Noorden,  and  when  the  orchestra 
has  got  into  its  stride  even  better  results  may  lx- 
expected.  The  Papageno  was  Miss  Dorothy  L.awson 
Taylor:  the  three  Genii  were  the  Misses  Winifred 
Geverdiug,  Gladys  Deane,  and  Janet  Hemsloy;  the 
Tamiuo.  Mr.  Hedmondt;  the  Sarastro,  itr.  Wiuck- 
worth:  (he  Papageno,  Mr.  Frederick  Clendon;  the 
Monostatos,  Mr.  Charles  Neville;  the  first  and 
'second  priests,  Messrs.  Samuel  Lansdale  and  Wii- 
■liam  O’Connor;  and  the  PamiuD.,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Burgess.  There  was  a large  audience — mostly,  it 
l^ould  be  observed,  of  people  who  reverence  and  love 
idieir  Mozart.. 

THE  ROYAL  OPERA. 


“DER  FLIEGENDE  HOLLANDER 


was  not  altogether  the  fault  of  the  players,  for 
Davies’s  orchestration  at  t.he  ' 


ipest  made  a bad  mistake  at  a 'cm'cial  point  "thi 
■trance  of  " Good  Deeds  ” at  the  climax  of  the 
’ generally  her  voice  sounded  hard 

Till.  Neither  Miss  Lydia  John  (Knowl^dJ)  nir  M^ 

I ibert  ELsdell  (Death)  were  strong  enou4f  ti  h^ 

enccessful  numbers  were  tha^ 

.1  which  Mr.  Thorpe  Bates  and  the  choir  to-^ether  ti^k 
f situation,  and  among  these 
1.  lutifiil  finale  to  the  first  part  stood  out  a.s 
V Jhually  sympathetic  interpretation  of  a most 
E vmg  piCM  of  mnsic. 

MIS.S  HELEN  FAYREBANKES. 

Tliis  American  soprano  gave  at  Bechstein  Hall 
st  night  a recital  which  was  very  well  worth  hearing, 
he  was  accompanied  by  Mis.s  Ellen  Thickfield. 

Miss  Fayrebankes  has  a strong  voice  of  a sufficient 
mge,  and  she  has  obvioiwly  taken  great  pains 
ith  her  songs  and  knows  them  thorouglily.  This 
labled  her  to  feel  at  ease  in  any  music  wliieh  asked 
■r  great  physical  effort : the  greater  the  demand, 
le  more  she  seemed  to  rise  to  it.  Thus  in  Straus.s’s 
Cacilie,”  Sohul>ert's  “ Erlkonig,”  or  Debussy’s 
.Vir  de  IJa  ” there  wa.s  never  any  fe.sr  that  she 
ould  not  meet  all  liabilities.  But  wh.at  more 
irticxUarly  dLstinguishe.s  her  singing  is  the  artistic 
mperament  wliich  welds  the  song  together  and  offeis 
as  a complete  whole.  She  found  as  if  by  instinct, 
lOugh  it  was  art,  the  right  mood  for  Liszt’s  “ Liehes- 
,st  ” and  Debassy'.s  ” Fantoehes  ” ; and  Schubert’s 
Wohin  ” was  on  tlie  right  lines,  though  it  would 
ave  !>een  improved  if  a little  more  had  been  made 
I the  last  verse. 

'^Mis.s  Fayrebankes  wa.s  ndnfiMbly  accompanied  by 
iss  Tuckfield,  who  seemed  to  understand  completely 
ith  the  singer  and  each  individual  song. 


It  is  some  years  since  the  Grand  Opera 
Sxndicate  mounted  ’’  Der  I'diepfende  Hol- 
liindcr,”  and  its  rc'v'ival  at  Covent  Gar- 
idcn  on  .Saturday  w:is  welcome,  particu- 
larly as  formini^  p;irt  of  tlie  special  atten- 
tion to  W'agncr’s  works  in  this  the  cen- 
tenary yc;ir  of  his  birth.  Unfortunately, 
we  were  not  given  a very  stimulating  per- 
formance. Just  exactly  the  one  qutdity 
needed  to  make  the  composer’s  early 
manner  tell,  very  strong  vitality  of 
rhythm,  was  not  felt,  and  apart  from  the 
obvious  high  lights,  the  spinning  chorus 
(though  that  might  well  have  had  a little 
more  crispne.ss),  Senta’s  ballad,  or  the 
Dutchman’s  opening  scena,  things  went 
tamely. 

* * 

* 

T he  occ.'tsion,  however,  was  notable  for 
one  thing,  the  reappearance  of  no  less 
distinguished  a singer  than  Mile.  Destinn. 
T he  rounds  of  applause  at  the  close  of  the 
second  :ict  were  a measure  of  the  affection 
and  esteem  with  which  this  fine  artist  is 
rightly  regarded  by  tlie  opera-going  pu’o- 
lic.  .She  s.'ing  with  all  her  accustomed  in- 
tensity and  \'oc:tl  heauti',  so  that  at  anv 
rate  here  one  had  distinction.  That 
some  disappointment  was  experienced  at 
the  Dutchman  of  Herr  Hofhaucr  was  due 
seemingly  to  the  feeling  that  the  part  is 
not  one  w hich  really  suits  liim.  His  per- 
sonality, all  the  same,  came  through,  hut 
it  could  not  ('olour  the  characterisation 
quite  convinringl}-.  One  needed  more 
weight  and  authority  of  manner.  Herr 
Fonss  succeeded  well  as  Daland,  and  did 
not  exaggerate  his  effects.  He  sang  very 
well  and  sonorousli'.  Herr  Hensel  was  a 
.satisfactory  Erik.  Dr.  Rottenherg  infused 
too  little  enthusiasm  into  his  conducting, 
! and  here  lay  chielly  the  reason  for  tlie 
\gencral  impression  *if  the  performance 
being  so  inderisixe  in  its  effect.  Early 
W agner,  indeed,  can  he  dull  unless  given 
with  great  verve,  breadth,  and  control  of 
climax. 

ROYAL  OPERA. 


In  any  case,  its  wKereVef  he  could Tsolalh  l liem  irom 

roundings  ho  wrot-o  music  lor  them  which  is  .is  ^ 
genuinely  hi.s  own  a-s  anything  lie  wrote  later.  The 
Dutchman’s  theme,  the  storm  mu.sic,  hi.s  soliloquy 
on  first,  reaching  land,  Sont-a’s  ballad,  and  t he  meeting 
of  the  Dutchman  and  Sonta  are  thing.s  wliich  he  could 
have  left  untouched  witli  complete  eonfideive  if  he 
had  t,aken  up  the  oper.a  for  rcvi.sion  bate  in  life.  They 
eould  not  have  been  said  better  .at  any  time,  \part 
from  them,  there  axe  many  things  which  .are  delight- 
ful to  hear  in  the  music  of  Daland  and  Erik,  the 
spinning  chorus  and  the  st.cersman’s  song,  but  agner 
had  not  found  out  how  to  keep  secondary  matter  in 
its  place.  Where  it  is  interesting  it  le.aps  into  the  fore- 
ground ; where  it  is  not  it  becomes  trivial. 

In  Saturday's  performanrn  the  essential  things 
were  made  peculiarly  vital  by  the  t.wo  chief  char.acters. 
StUe.  Destinn,  who  was  m.aking  her  first  appearance 
of  this  season,  has  every  resource  at  command  which 
(can  make  tlie  character  of  Senta  felt.  LYoin  the  first 
moment  when  she  hummed  the  theme  of  the  ballad 
to  herself  up  to  the  moment  of  resolution,  ” Ich  sci's, 
die  dich  durch  ihre  Treti’  crlosc,  ” she  made  one 
feel  thro'Ugh  lier  voice  t.he  intense  absorpt.ion  of  the 
ehara.cter;  and  later  it  was  not  only  by  her  magmficent 
singing  but'  by  every  detail  of  her  acting,  even  to  the 
nervous  movements  of  her  hands  as  sue  listened  to 
Erik’s  appeal,  that  she  obtained  an  ideal  representa- 
tion of  the  part.  Herr  Hofbauer,  too,  sang  very 
finely,  though  early  in  the  soliloquy.  “ Dich  frage 
ich,  gepriesner  Engel  Gottes,”  there  was  a moment 
where  his  intonation  was  not  quite  certain.  Genca-ally, 
however,  his  voice  told  easily  without  signs  of  effort, 
land  his  dignity  of  manner  gave  evcryt.hing  that  was 
wanted  in  appearance.  Herr  Hensel  is  suited  by  the 
Icompai-atively  slight  part  of  Erik,  and  his  duet  with 
IjIUe.  Destinn  in  the  second  act  was  .admirably  done 
Ion  his  part  as  on  hers.  Hen-  Fimss  acted  and  sang 
'the  rather  irritatingly  obtrusive  part,  of  Datand  with 
excellent  judgment,  from  which  Mr.  Furness  \\  iJiiams, 
his  sbier.sman,  might  leam  a useful  lesson.  The 
sninning  chorus  might  have  been  smoother  and  more 
in  character  given  -with  fewer  voices,  the  best  ones 
picked  out  of  the  large  choir,  but  most  of  the  cncembU, 
and  especially  the  orchestral  playing,  was  of  a high 
prder.  
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“THE  FLYING  DUTCHMAN. 


MOZAUT  AT  THE  COKONET. 


Ii  Is  only  a ua.v  nr  Iwo  si'iiec  one  lamented  in  iliono 
(Silurans  iho  iioglox't  of  Schuinaim's  symphorues. 
Wlien  the  lloyal  Carl  Uosa  Opem  (kinipany  g.avo  the.,r 
first  perforrnani'o  of  "The  Magic  Fluto”  at  tlio 
(.'omnot  Thoat.re  last  night  one  was  onoo  more 
reminded  tiow  dnjadfully  we  have  ncgleotcd  that  most 
extiwirdmary  opera  of  the  iinmortia.1  Mozaxt.  Seldom 
in'ioml  has  that  once  nnich  dricuseod  work  b<*n  por- 
fiimic-d  in  F-tigl.and  dtinrig  llin  thirty  or  forty 
y.jaTB,  A f»)'v  yjvaw  H.go  the  pupils  of  the  Iloyal  Col- 
i.  ge  of  give,  if  memory  mrvcfi  us  aright,  a 

matii  ''v  [>.  rformar»«  at  a Wcslaind  thoa/iro;  a most 
iriVTi-iaing  prodiicur.u  in  English  (iu  Mr.  Dent’s 
.-pl.  niiid  tran.Hliiri'jn)  took  place  a ymg  ago  or  to  at 
('ambri'lgu,  and  drew  expeSa  niid  (riiiuoiaseurs  from 
all  parts  ■)/  the  country;  and  its  first  appeoratice  last 
nigiit  in  the  ripertoire  of  tho  Carl  UW  tonipany 
was  thon  fore  an  event  of  more  tlni.n  u.siial  interest. 

History  tolls  ui.  that  Mozart  expenenoed  many 
Sntijii  c viciytitiidf^  in  flu-;  making  of  this  opera. 

I -and  that  ilio  finishod  articlo  v, i xtremely  unlilio 
tho  origin.al  d.-rign.  Ewrylx'dy  cu'wenied  hod,  to 


I>ER 

Der  Holbinilcr 

DaUand 

Erik 

iiteuermann 
.Mary  F 

Scnt.a 


FLIEGENDE  HOLLANDER 

■r 


K- 


r 


i:'' 


Conductor- 


Herr  HoFn.xvEE 
H>'rr  Fonss 
Herr  HEN.sEn 
Mr.  Furne-ss  Wuuj.vsis 
Miss  K.XTHI.EEN  HOWAKD 
Mile.  Desotxn 
Dr.  RoTTiiNnKiui 


Drr  Flierjenc/f  Hnllrin^er  wa.s  given  on  Saturday 
niglit  for  the  first  time  in  a.  summer  season  since 
IPOS,  but  it  has  not  lieen  altogether  neglected  in  the 
inteiani,  since  Mr.  Beerham  gave  some  admirable 
pei-fonimnces  of  it  iu  his  winter  se.oson  of  IPIO  It 
lives,  in  spite  of  its  obvious  inconsistencies,  because, 
of  the  strength  of  Wagner's  characteri/.ation  in  the 
parts  which  really  appealed  t<i  him.  One  does  not 
therefore  feel  it  to  be  immaturi'  in  the  same  way  that 
Tany.hdiisrr  i-i  immature.  Thciv.  aoart  from  the 
scene.s  which  he  rewrote,  one  generally  feels  that  he 
is  trying  to  express  things  which  lie  was  not.  really 
rc.ady  I r>  c;. press  naturally.  But  he  had  visii.alized 
the  chief  characters  of  /Vr  FUegrndr  Hollander  so 
clearly  ami  felt  t he  main  mot  ives  of  tlie  story  so  deeply 


At  Dresden  thnce-score  years  and  ton  ago  there  was 
produced  " Der  Fliegende  Hollander,”  an  opera  that 
had  already  been  rofused  by  more  than  one  opera 
house.  For  seven  amd  Hccnty  subsequomt  years  it  lay- 
unsung  in  England.  Then  came  the  historical  per- 
forma.nc©at  Drury  Lane  in  1S70,  when  the  opera  was 
called  “ L’OlanJese  dannato  the  performance  by 
the  Carl  Rosa  company  at  the  Lyceum  in  1976,  when 
the  w'ork  was  described  ns  “ Tho  Flying  Dutchman  ” ; 
and,  finally,  the  production  ait  Covent  Garden  in 
1977,  when  the  title  was  ’’  II  Vaf?ccllo  fantasma.” 
Nowadays  we  call  it  “ Der  Fliegende  Hollander,”  and 
include  it  in  the  German  portion  of  our  grand  opera 
season  Probably  it  signifies  nothing  to  a large  sec- 
tion of  the  BritLsh  pnbJic  in  what  language  tho  opera 
is  su'ng  or  its  title  is  written,  for  have  not  mo6?t  of  us 
of  older  growth  been  familiar  with  the  mnsic  and  the 
ffCory  from  infancy  ? And  it  seems  that  this 
familiarity  is  still  with  us,  and  t.hat  the  younger 
generation,  following  in  its  ancestors’  steps,  is  also 
determined  to  know  its  “ Dutchman,”  for  Covent 
Garden  was  crowded  from  eballs  to  galleiy  slips  on 
Saturday  night,  when  the  opera  was  presented  for 
the  first  time  in  the  grand  season  for  some  five  or  ax 
years.  Further,  tho  reception  given  it  was  of  the 
most  cordial  description.  ( 7-  ' / 

This  fact  gives  one  pause,  and  induces  the  thought 
thart  as  yet  the  new  generation  does  not  know  its 
“ Dutchman,”  at  any  rate  more  than  superficially, 
for  had  it  had  a wider  experience  it  would  have  known 
that  this  performance  was  in  reality  not  one  over 
which  to  lose  one’s  h.ead  in  wild  delirium  of  en- 
thusiasm. No  doubt  there  was  much  in  it  to  admire — 
for  instance,  the  beautiful  mezza-voce  singing  of  Miss 
Destinn,  who  as  Senta  now  made  her  first  appearan<» 
for  this  season,  or  the  warmth  of  Mr.  Hensel ’s 
portrayaJ  of  the  role  of  Erik.  Bui  there  was  much 
else  that  was  not  of  the  highest  order  of  merit,  or  at 
least  in  which  we  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the 
singers.  Firstly,  tliere  was  Mr.  Hofbaner’s  lepreson- 
ifettion  of  the  Dutchman.  The  miseTEhle,  ill-fai-ed 
' wanderer  had,  of  course,  a great  weight  of  woe  to 
I boar,  but  wc  do  not  recollect  in  former  representa- 
' tions  (h.it  he  was  made  to  appear  a rather  mean, 
cringing,  even  mawkish  man  of  no  particular  charao- 
ter,  which  .seems  to  have  been  Sir.  Hofbaucr’s  view. 
Moreover,  Mr  Hofbauer  was  not  in  good  voice,  and 
he  sa.n,g  woefully  off  th©  key  in  the  (oven  now)  fine 
scene  “ Dio  Frist  i.st  um."  It  may  b©  that  he,  like 
his  colloaguesMr.  Van  llooy  and  Mr.  Putn.am  Griswold, 
was  somewhat  under  the  weather,  for  he  is  usuaOy  .a 
'fine  artist,  and  has  shown  on  more  than  one  occasion 
[this  year  that  he  is  also  a distinguished  singer ; hut 
the  fact  remains  that  his  Dutchman  was  quit©  an 
ordinary  impersonation.  The  voraitOo  Mr.  Fonss 
wtis  a very  amiable  and  rather  sontiraonta)  D.aland, 
,a.nd  -Miss  iloward  did  well  as  iuary ; but  JH.  I'umess 
\VLilzam.s  left  almost  everything  to  be  desired  os  th© 
Steersman.  Tho  Sailors’  clionis,  which  seemed  b) 
have  l)©cn  cut  alxwt  a good  deal,  was  roughly  srang, 
but  tb.tt  of  Senta’s  companions  went  very  well.  Dr. 
Uottonberg  was  the  conductor,  and,  by  a persistent 
ilraggin.g  of  the  t'Oinpo,  took  much  of  th©  life  out  of 
tlio  pcrfominnco. 
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MLLK.  DESTIXN  S RETURN  TO 
rOVENT  GARDEN. 


Mmo.  Cnip  sans  ni'Gthovnn's  "Ade- 
laido.”  Schubert's  "Ave  Marin,”  Lis/t’s 
•'Ausiolin  dal  bionde  crin,''  Lully’s  "BoU 
Epais,”  a Welsh  sons  arransed  by  Bee- 
thoven, Reichnnlh's  "Phyllis  nnd  die 
Mutter."  and  Catherine ' Van  Rennes’s 
"Wiesenlied.io."  (’oenrad  Von  Bos 
played  her  aeeompaniments. 

There  -nas  a large  and  enthusiastic 
audience. 


Tlie  chief  feature  of  the  rerival  of  “ Der 
FJiepeade  Hollander  ” at  Covent  Garden  on 
caturday  evening  was  the  reappearance  this 
ee£u.on  of  Mile.  Bestinn,  who  took  the  role 
of  Senta. 

Mile.  Destinu  has  now  firmly  estab- 
lished herself  as  a finst  favourite  at  Covent 
Garden,  nnd  her  welcome  back,  from  tho 
large  audience,  was  a very  enthusiastic 
one,  with  many  calls  after  the  second  act.  ' 

Mile.  Destinn  was  in  very  fine  voice,  and 
sang  with  great  vocal  beauty  as  well  as  dra- 
matic intensity.  Her  rendering  of  the 
familiar  ballade  was  thrilling  in  effect,  and 
the  whole  of  her  big  scene  in  the  second 
act  was  a crescendo  of  dramatic  and  vocal 
ititerest.  UA  / X "V  D 

As  the  Dutchman,  Herr  Hofbauer  proved 
almost  equally  onviucing.  There  is  no 
mistaking  the  very  great  gifts  of  this 
artist,  who  is  perhaps  even  greater  as  an 
actor  than  as  a singer.  But  his  singing  is 
always  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  in  dramatic 
significance  it  ia  quite  wonderful.  Herr 
Hofbauer,  iiideed,  made  the  best  that  can 
be  made  out  of  the  over-long  passages  which 
tlio  Dutohmaii  has  to  sing. 

Another  excellent  piece  of  work  was  that 
of  Herr  Foitss-  another  artist  for  whom 
one’s  admiration  constantly  grows — as 
Daland.  Ilis  fine  sonorous  voice  and  quiet 
dignity  on  the  stage  made  his  work  very 
effective.  Tho  Erik  of  the  occasion  was  Herr 
Hensel,  who  sang  with  his  usual  facility  and 
lyric  finish. 

Herr  Eottonberg  conducted  the  perform- 
ance carefully,  the  orche.stral  playing  being 
good  without  being  in  any  way  inspiring 


being  in  any  way  inspiring 

ROYAL  OPERA. 




“ LOHENGBIX.” 


Elsa 

Ort.md 

Heinrich  der  Voglor 
Telramund 
Heemifer  . . 

Lohengrin 

Conductor- 


-Dr. 


Frl.  I’BRiVKD-PiTrzr, 
Mine.  Kibkby  Lunk 
Herr  WILLY  B.ydeb 
Herr  August  Kiess 
Mr.  Jambs  Goddard 
Herr  Heinrich  Hensel 
Bottenberg 


Though  lohen^in  was  posi.poned  for  nearly  a 
fortnight  on  account  of  Herr  Jadlowkers  illness,  it 
liad  eventually  to  bo  given  without  him,  and  Herr 
Hen.sel  took  the  part  last  night.  If  he  is  not  entirely 
an  ideal  I.oliengrin — one  is  inclined  to  ask  who  is 
his  voice  was  exceedingly  effective  whenever  he  had 
the  stage  to  himself.  In  the  ensemble  of  the  first  act 
he  forced  his  voice,  proilucing  a hard,  unpleasant  tone, 
and  indeed  it  was  dillicult  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
same  voice  which  in  quieter  passages  had  such  a 
mellow  quality  and  c.-ise  of  expression. 

Since  Lohengrin  is  the  last  of  Wagnei’s  spectacular 
operas,  a gre.it  deal  of  its  life  depends  ui>on  the 
ensembles  between  the  solo  voices  and  the  chorus, 
and  these  were  the  weak  part  of  last  nights 
performance.  The  chorus  singing  w-as  generaUy 
rather  shack  and  untidy,  and  the  intonation  was 
sometimes  untrue.  In  contrast  to  the  shortcomings 
of  the 
in  the 

hig  of  ....  ■ I 

thoroughly  musical,  the  one  exquisitely  delicate, 
the  other  true  and  strong.  Herr  Kiess  was  a bold 
and  vigorous  Telramund.  The  h.ard  edge  to  his 
notes  is  an  advantage  in  the  part,  and  his  declama- 
tion in  the  first  scene  was  extraordinarily  incisive. 
Herr  Willy  Bader’s  voice,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not 


A Sunday  Night  Convert. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  popular  con 
certs  planned  to  bo  given  in  Madison  Squar 
Garden  took  place  last  night,  and  althougl 
the  orchestral  programme  was  an  attractive 
one  and  had  the  great  reintorcement  o 
Madame  Julia  Culp,  the  audience  lookec 
small  in  the  vast  spaces  of  the  Garden 
The  orchestra  of  about  100  musicians  was 
placed  on  a platform  in  the  middle  of  ths 
Garden,  and  chairs  were  arranged  on  ah 
four  sides,  but  last  night  only  the  seats 
on  the  south  were  used.  The  people  filled 
:his  side,  including  the  boxes,  pretty  well 
up  to  the  top  gallery.  It  was  noticeable 
that  the  long  line  of  ticket  buyers  was  at! 
the  window  of  the  higher-priced  seats,  and 
the  dollar  seats  of  the  arena  boxes  and 
most  of  the  seventy- five-cent  seats  were 
taken,  while  the  lower-priced  seats  on  the 
floor  were  vacant. 

David  Mannes  conducted  the  orchestra, 

which  played  the  "Lconore”  overture  No.  3 
and  Fifth  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  the’ 

"Rienzi”  overture,  selections  from  "Lohen- 
grin” and  “Die  Walkiire,”  the  "Parsifal” 
knights’  processional,  and  the  "Meister- 

singer”  prelude  with  zeal  and  precision. 

1 tut  the  acoustics  of  the  Garden  were  poor. 

' and  some  of  the  more  delicate  shadings 
were  as  lost  as  if  played  in  the  open  air. 

Madame  Culp’s  voice,  however,  surmount-' 
ed  all  disadvantages,  and  her  clear  strong] 
notes  rang  through  the  Garden  with  as 
much  apparent  fulness  as  in  a more  fa- 
vorable hall.  She  sang  Beethoven’s  “Ade- 
laide” and  Schubert’s  ".■'vve  Maria,”  with 
orchestral  accompaniment,  and  a group  of 
songs  with  Coenraad  V.  Bos  at  the  piano. 
This  group,  with  one  exception,  however, 
was  not  the  one  on  the  printed  programme, 
and  Mme.  Culp  had  apparently  looked  over 
her  audience  and  chosen  what  she  thought 
ihev  would  like.  She  sang  "Schubert’s 
Serenade”  and  "Du  hist  die  Ruh";  Beetho- 
ven's arrangement  of  the  Welsh  song.  The; 
Cottage  Maid”;  "Long,  Long  Ago,”  and  for 
an  encore  gave  “Robin  Adair.” 

Those  who  remember  the  final  concerts 
which  Theodore  Thomas  gave  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  will  recall  that  the  orches- 
tra was  placed  at  the  Fourth  Avenue  end, 
with  seats  for  those  who  came  to  hear  im- 
mediately in  front,  the  remainder  of  the 
floor  being  occupied  with  tables  at  which 
refreshments  were  served.  The  latter  would 
not  be  possible  at  Sunday  night  concerts, 
but  the  orchestra  could  be  heard  with  bet- 
ter effect  it  its  platform  were  at  the  end 
The  great  unoccupied  space  would  thet 
also  be  less  apparent. 


will  suriiTy  wclcauie, -vt  vtlItno^^h^i|t-s 

Giithtisiastn,  the  return  of  one  who  bus 
more  than  her  share  in  contributing  to  th.1 
pleasure  of  a generation  of  opera-goei'S. 
find  audiences  pretty  in'K'h  the  same  every -j 
wliere.”  she  replied  in  answer  to  a question  , 

■ ‘ the  differences  between  them  are  only  slightly) 
lenipcTamental.  The  Italiams  may  snap  their 
fingers  and  cry  “ Basta,  basta  . it  they  t oa 
like  something,  and  tho  French  may  be  a little 
more  voluble  tliau  our  Britishers  one  way  or 
the  rithcr;  hut  I love  a London  audionce,  and 
to-day  it  seems  to  me  to  be  more  tlian  everi 
"enerous  and  onthusiastio.  Twenty-five  yearS; 
a o wo  travelled  less  thtin  wo  do  now,  and 

perhaps  that  makes  a difference 

With  delightful  simplicity  Madame  Melba 
talked  about  the  various  landmarlcs  in  her 
brilliant  career.  I had  asked  her  what  eho 
considered  the  greatest  triamph,  the  apex,  ot 
her  career.  “ Mv  return  to  Melbourne,  she 
said.  “ after  sixieen  years.  That  was  the  most 
/deeply  emotional  experieiiee  in  my  professional 
life,  and  I shall  never  forget  it.  T was  comina  , 
home,  you  know,  and— well,  you  ‘ ' 

mean.  Then  there  was  the  first  night  at  the  j 
Grand  Opera  in  Pans  m ’89,  when  I sang  in  | 
‘ Hamlet,’  and  the  first  night  at  L.a  Scala,  m . 
Milan,  four  or  five  years  later.  Ihose  were 
things  I can’t  easily  forget.” 


MELBOTJUXE  AXD  MEIiBA.  j 

Vt  her  first  operatic  appearance  in  London  i 
.Madame  Melba  wa.s  described  as  a new  light 
sopr.ano,  who  had  been  winning  laurels  at  the 
Bru.s.sels  Monnaie.”  Previously  she  had  sung 
at  a concert  in  tho  Prince’s  Hall,  under  her 
own  name  of  Mrs.  Nelhe  Armstrong,  but  rtio  , 
professional  necessity  of  the  time— a no^&sity 
now  practically  non-esistent^  demanded  a 
.an  iin-Enelish  “ ring  ab 


a 

rtage-namerwitY  an'un-English  “ ring  ” about  j 
it,  and.  as  most  people  know,  tho  pnma  donna  ! 
hit  haphazard  upon  the  topographical  P^udo- . 
nvn^  of  Melba  from  her  native  city  ot  Mel- 
Imurnc.  To-day,  she  as,sured  mo.  if  she  liadfier  ^ 
career  to  bcgiii  again,  she  would  certainly  sing 
SI  her  own  nLe.  Surely  a word  of  advice  ’ 

tosicorcsof  ambitioussingers . 

At  the  moment  it  is  not  quite  dwdod  how, 
ma  uy  of  the  operms  in  Madame  MeJite  s reper-  j 
ZrLm  IK.  hLrd  during  tho  1 

“ ’Rigoletto,”  “IVaviata,  Faust,  and  ^ 
« llomooand  Juliet  ” are  on  the  tapis, 
tion  to  ” La  Boheme.”  Possibly  they  will  alL 

bt  j heard.  Madame  te^ani 

fcTonoe.  “ I never  sing,”  she  said,  m am 
o pora  I don’t  like.  I haven’t  got  ^ favourite 
o Ura.  But  I’m  always  nervous.  T m quite 
u .MM^arable,  (,nite  unfit  for 

1)  iours  ore  the  performance.  After  the  hrst 
0 ict  I feel  better . ’ ’ 


A PRIMA  DONN.A’S  APPRECIATION'S. 

The  tremendous  esteem  m vvhich  the  prima. 
lonna  is  held  may  be  ^ic&sed  from 
•hat  within  one  hour  of  the  first  armounoement 
)f  the  performance  on  Thureilay  evening  nex 
veiy  smt  in  the  house  was  sold,  and  at  eleven 
TclSk  in  the  morning  there  w.as  a queue  of 
100  or  400  people  outside  the 
.heir  turn  to  buy  seats  that  could  not  lie  sold 
Such  is  fame.  But  Madame  Melba  bmrs  nor 
lonours  modestly,  and  is  always 
oraise  other  people.  Nikiseh,  for  example, 
yho  has  plav^  her  pianoforte  accompam , 
Sts  Se-GewandhLs  in 

‘ divinely, ” and  Henry  J.  Wood,  ot 

. t 1 - 1-  ClITV^r- 


said  “divinelv,'  ana  nem/  «. 

’MELBA  IN  LONDON. 

at  a si^ial  Sunday  concert  in  the  Albert  Hall 
ViH  a forridght  ago,  winch 

. Kubelik,  may  .po^ibly  t in  an 


suiCK.  aiiu  ujiLiuY,  caiiva  . I 1 Ti  rt ' Tv/v«wsi Kl V in  an  over- 

mes  untrue.  In  contrast  to  the  shortconimgb  piJTUPV  TA  GATTUNT  P K PDUN  l^Tiine  This,  however,  is  .still 

! big  scenes,  that  betiveeu  Elsa  and  Ortm  KDlL  ii.N  iU  OU  \ DIN  1 CjAluOXiiNi  ffoW_  CO  i +V,(,  sake  of  the  six  thousand 

second  act  was  intensely  enjoyable.  The  sing-  . 

Fa  ’ vurdlcx..  At  1,„ 


TWO  ANNIYERSARIES.'V  concertrin  Paris  she  sang  Duparc’s^uperb 


1^ 


‘‘  Many  ha,ppy  returns.”  It  is  her  birthday  at  five  o’clock  and  a glas.s  of 

a-od  cm  ThurstLay  ereiiin^,  in  Bobemo,  ] ^ 


quite  sufficient  natural  command  tor  the  part  of  the  Thursday  evening,  in  ” Ixa  Bohemo.’l  wate^is^^iny^inoal  before  the  opera,  and 

Landgrave,  and  he  seemed  to  be  straining  it  upon  tl^  rates  tJie  twenty-fifth  anniveorsary  o;^  ‘t  pome  home  I have  a raw  apple  for 

--  - ■’  -of  the  Herald  first  appcaranco  at  fkivent  Garden.  May  22]  ^ --  in.. 


bight  notes.  Mr.  Goddard  sang  the  part  • 


fiinelv. 

JULIA  CULP  SINGS 

AT  GARDEN  CONCERT 


. -vx  . . v— V — — »,  - 1 gnppor. 

1888.  wa-salso  a Thur.=day,  and  on  that  erenind  Aurovoirl 

C • 1 * t.  1 Jrfi J.  iH]  nf 


First  of  a Series  of  Popular  Priced 
Sunday  Recitals  Brings  Out 
Large  Audience. 

The  first  of  a series  of  Sunday  night 
concerts  at  popular  prices  was  given  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  last  night  by  a 
large  orchestr.a  conducted  by  David  Man- 
nos.  .Mme.  Julia  Culp,  the  Dutch  lieder 
singer,  was  t’ne  soloist.  The  prices  for 
these  concerts  ranged  from  1.5  cents  to 
,$1.  7vi  j ^ / ~b 


The  programme  included  Beethoven  s 
Fifth  Symphony  and  the  third  "Leonore 
overture,  Wagner’s  "Rienzi”  overture, 
le* introduction  to  ,he  third  act  and  the 
^4al  chorus  from  ’’Loliengrin,”  the  tire 
J^nd  the  ride  «f  the  Valkyrie’s  from 
^alkuere.”  the  procession  of  the 
the  Holy  Grail  from  ’;Far- 
J.hc  prelude  to  "Die  Meister- 


the  famous  pri'ina  domia  made  her  debuifc  in 
“ Lucia  di  Lanimermoor,”  under  Sir  Augurtus 
ELarria.  “ They  seem  to  have  forgotten  poor 
old  Augustus  Harris,”  she  said;  ” he  was  .a 
dear,  and  he  did  saicli  a lot  for  me.” 

For  Madame  Melba  this  is  a week,  indeed, 
that  will  evoke  meonories.  Last  iiaght  she  re- 
turned from  Paris,  whore  she  has  just  givcu 
wo  ooncorts  at  the  newly-builu  'Tlieatre 
Astruc.  “Twenty-five  j'oars’  liard  labour” 
was  the  way  she  summed  up  her  career — and 
her  luggage  had  not  vet  arrive/l,  nor  her  maid. 
One’.s  principal  impre-ssiou,  in  talking  to  the 
great  singer,  (writes  a (xureepondent)  is  that 
one  is  in  the  presenoe  of  .a  personality  to  whom 
IiarrJ  w"ork  is  .as  tho  breath  of  life.  H«r  energy 
and  enthu-siasm  are  a part  of  be.r  teinpera/- 
monffc — qualities  that  must  surely  inioot  every 
collaboiratcur  with  whom  ah©  comes  in  coii'bacl. 
For  ten  montlm  in  tho  year  Madamo  MeJba 
is  working,  August  and  September  allowing 
her  justesuSicient  respite  from  the  exentement 
and  vicissitudes  ;ind  worries  .and  triurophs  of 
opera  “ seasons  ” and  ooucort  tours. 


Uphvdile”  and  tho  “Chanson  Triste.”  as. 
U*  well  ms  the  “ M.vl  Scene  ” from  “ 

'To-day  all  the  world  wishos  Nellie  Mdlbaj  and  a Mozart  aria  in  which  Mr.  I u ei'p  y 


come  nmii«  A 

And  I’m  so  glad  yon  like  Duparc.  ; 


MR.  DAREWSKI'S  CONCERT. 

Air  Darewski  gave  an  orchestral  concert 
n.'nl  nlehX  .Sh  Mr.  I«d.n 
Syxophox,  Orchestra,  m which  he  p • 

f^c  "Rrutrliovcti  s m C minoj 
part  in  two  piano  concern, 

^ SainRSaens’s  m G mmor.  ^ 

He  is  an  exceedingly  clever  p • , . ^ of 

a few  places  (the  first  .here  the 

Beetboven^s  Concerto  was  ° 

t,md  tone  became  a coars  x ipUn-F'd 

but  that  everything  had  th  ® clean  an.l 

a to  have.  His 

ertsp  m both  vsorks,  . ficautv  of  tone,  y^t 

w imic  too 


J \lS  sw  . 

-c'.Mc 

.arrangomeot  oi  rcsralt.  , ■ counts  for  so  much  to 

feeling  of  spontanoitj  ^ players  who  can  pkay  .v 
the  hearer.  There  arc^  v a.  hundred  t 'm 

Ui- 


i^rkVn  mbstentially  the  same  way  .a  hundred  loiusl 


seasons 

TM’EiNTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO. 

On  Thursday  the  amlionce  at  Covent  Gardo 


ani^tet  make  ^ y'  the 


delieate  rieanness  aiuE 

^ Concerto  in  (•  minor,  .an  l — _ ^ 


Wfcri^noss  will  restore  it.  Tt  was  done  wi  ^ ^ 

I aide  brilliance  by  both  the  pianist  and  the  eon  ’ 

J but  one  would  have  willingly  sacrificed  a,  \ *®  , 

I neatness  for  just  a little  more  swing  in  i s 
I theme.  The  finale  was  taken  at  a very  fas  ■ empo, 

S Mr.  Darewski  seemed  to  revel  in  showung  wi  ^ 

4 unfailing  exactitude  be  could  bring  ofi  the  most  t^^ 
ing  passages  at  a high  speed.  Between  the  wo 

5 certos  Mr.  London  Ronald  and  his  orchestm 

4 the  " Siegfried  IdyU,”  and  here  again  the  nans 
j ieemed  too  much  subordinated  to 
, rirtuosity.  But  it  was  loss  success^!  than  t ^ 
lianist’s  display,  for  the  players, 
loms  and  clarinets,  did  not  alwajs  respon 

0 his  demands. 

I MISS  MUbTTHE-KAAS'S  RECITAL, 

j Miss  Ilunthe-Kaas,  the  Norwegian  soprano,  gave 
h recital,  chiefly  of  German  and  Norwegian  songs,  at 
'^oliau  Hall  last  night.  She  was  assisted  by  Miss 
Mary  Barratt  (pianist).  The  accompaniments  were 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Richard  Epstein. 

This  is  one  of  those  refreshing  voices  which  inspire 
(immediate  confidence  both  by  their  simplicity  and 
directness  and  by  the  feeling  they  give  that,  however 
' (great  the  demand  upon  them,  there  will  be  plenty 
' to  meet  it.  The  careful  training  which  the  singer 
shows  at  all  points  has  not  tired  the  voice  in  the  least  ; 
'there  is  no  sense  of  effort  : and  though,  of  (^urse, 

1 notes  W'ill  come  out  less  well  in  some  contexts  than  in 
'others,  there  is  an  air  of  confident  light-heartedne^ 

w'hich  accepts  httle  difficulties  as  all  in  the  day  s 
work,  and  sings  away  over  them.  The  songs 
improved  as  the  evening  went  on  ; Schumann’s  went 
' better  thau  Beethoven’s,  and  Strauss’s  “ Standchen  _ 
still  better.  There  was  no  harm  in  including  Rosina’s 
Cavaiina  from  The  Barber  of  Seville  in  case  there 
should  be  any  in  the  room  who  doubted  the  flexibility 
; and  the  compass  of  her  voice ; but  Miss  Munthe- 
i Kaas  gave  even  greater  pleasure  with  songs  of  Sind- 
I ling  and  Grieg.  especiaUy  “ Den  Jungfru  gih”^  th| 
! former  and  “ Verdens  Gang  ” of  the  latter.^^N/^ 

1 Miss  Barratt  was  similarly  at  her  best  with  The 
music  of  her  own  countrymen.  Her  playing  of 
: ' (Liszt’s  E major  Polonaise  showed  honest  work  and 
|i  a musical  perceptioa  ; the  coarse  parts  were  played 
without  any  pretence  that  they  were  good  music, 
and  the  filagree  work  with  great  delicacy.  But  the 
real  flavour  of  her  playing  was  to  be  tasted  in  the 
music  of  Grieg  and  Sinding  and  Sgambati’s 
l“Tarrata.”  She  earned  special  words  of  thanks 
for  her  effective  and  accurate  use  of  the  pedal,  and 
for  giving  us  for  once  a holiday  from  Chopin, 

TWO  FRENCH  ARTISTE. 

The  first  of  two  joi.it  vccal  and  violin  re- 
cit.'ils  was  "iven  in  the  B.-chsiei.i  Hall  last 
nifjht  b\-  Mine.  Rcnde  Feutrav,  of  the 
Lamoureux . Concerts,  and  Nl.  Alarcel  Bonne- 
main  The  former,  who  made  "her  debut  Tn 
London  on  this  occasion,  has  a line  mezzo- 
' soprano  voice,  strunyj  in  volume,  rich  in 
qualitv,  ;md  vide  in  ran^^e.  She  is  also  en- 
'doweei  with  a fund  of  dramatic  insii^ht,  en- 
labliii”  her  to  u.se  it  wit’i  i>'.a>d  elTect.  In  an 
'air  from  Paisiello's  “ J’re.s:  rpine  " and  the 
(Beethoven  series  “ .\n  die  entlernte  (loliebfe  ” 
|bhe  had  no  difficulty  in  winnimjf  a favourable 
reccpiion  from  her  he.arers.  It  may  be  re- 
marki'd  that  both  ihe.'-.e  numbers  were  sun-.^ 
in  her  own  lano-ua.we,  h'rench,  and  pot  in 
Italian  or  German.  How  dearly  ore  wishes 
that  oiir  native  sin^-ers  would  follow  such  an 
admirable  example!  'I'hat  they  eleev  t,'. 
shroud  their  interpretative  jjowers  in  .'i 
foreign  medium  marks  our  musical  cultur'' 
as  no  fur.her  than  that  of  \jienna  in  M^'zart’s 
day.  *^1  ^13 

'J'he  violinist,  M.  riomiemain,  \\^as  heard 
in  a Xardini  sonata  and  one  by  Guiliaume 
Lekeu  (1870-- 1894).  He  showed  jfonty  of 
[artistic  talent,  and  albeit  his  jihrasintjf  was 
too  little  polished  ;md  his  tone  became  hard 
I at  times,  the  soft  and  silky  effect  of  his  piano 
playinsj;  was  undeniable.  The  sonata  by 
Lekeu,  in  which  he  was  assisted  bv  Mis.s 
Dorii  Bernich,  proved  an  intereslintf,  ambi- 
tious work.  The  <lates  tell  their  own  tale, 
and  undoubtedly  Lekeu  had  considerable 
creative  powers.  While  not  unconditkmallv 
acceptint:^  all  the  harmonic  features  of  the 
three  movements,  one  realised  the  presence  of 
thou2(ht  and  maturity,  and  would  be  glad  to 
hear  the  work  again. 

SIGNOR  TAMLNI’S  CONCERT. 

Signor  Tamini  gave  an  orchestral  concert  witl 
le  London  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Queen’s  Hal 
|st  night,  Signor  Scrafln,  of  Milan,  conducting 
gnor  Tamini’s  own  share  in  the  programme  wai 
pt  a very  large  one.  He  sang  an  aria  from  Halery’t 
'a  Juivc  in  Italian,  the  “ Lenzlied  ” from  Die 
Valkiire  in  German,  and  a small  group  of  songf  ’ 
'ith  piano  accompaniment,  including  one  in  English,' 
t was  sullicient  to  show  his  audience  that  his  musical 
ulture  is  wider  than  that  of  many  Italian  tcnoi-s. 
ut  his  singing  of  Schubert’ .s  “ Erstarnmg  ” and 
Ivoriik’s  “ VVird  doch  die  Liebo  ” was  marred  bj 
he  inferior  tradition  of  the  opera,  which  dwelh 
ipon  effective  notes  and  lingers  over  cadences  foi 
he  sake  of  getting  the  maximum  amount  of  tone, 
rtoreovor,  the  quality  of  .Signor  Tamini’s  tone  is 
itill  very  unequal.  .Sometimes  it  was  hard  and 
marse,  but  in  the  middle  section  of  the  song  from 
J>{n  Walkiirc  it  came  with  a freedom  and  richnes: 
wliicii  was  surprisingly  fine. 

'J'he  iJrogramrne  was  made  more  interesting  tha 
sucl»  concerts  generally  are  by  the  unusual  choice 
of  the  orchestral  pieces.  .Signor  Serafin’s  treatment 
of  Straus-s's  “ TiU  Eulonsjiiegol  ” seemed  unneces- 
sarily noisy  and  heavy-handetl,  but  lie  also  gave 
Moo-ssor&sky’.s  Fantasia,  “ Tine  nuit  sur  lo  Mont 
Chaiive,”  a striking  piece  of  imaginative  programme 
music,  which  has  not  often  been  heard  since  Mr. 
Kussewitzky  introduced  it  tour  years  ago,  a Nocturne 
I by  Mn.rf  ucei,  and  Hiniga.glia’s  brilliant  Overture, 
'“Le  BarufTe  Chiozzottc.”  'J'lic  nocturne  liad  not 
' been  played  in  England  before.  It  is  full  of  suave 
[ and  plefusantly  sentimental  melody.  .Signor  Hcrafin’s 
symiiathetic,  pvrformanco  of  the  two  Italian  pieces 
I was  particularly  (uijoyablc.  t 2-' f 


A HARP  AND  VOCAL  RECITAL. 

Miss  Gwendolen  Mason  (harp)  and  Mr.  Percy 
Homing  (baritone)  gave  a joint  recital  at  iEolian  Hall 
on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Miss  Mason  played  Ravel’s 
Introduction  and  Allegro  for  Harp  with  the  assistance 
of  a string  quartet  led  by  Mr.  Wynn  Reeves,  a flute 
(Miss  Penville),  a clarinet  (Mr.  Draper),  and  percussion 
(Mr.  Quaife),  besides  several  solo  pieces.  Miss  Mason 
sang  four  of  Dr.  Ethel  Smyth’s  songs  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  same  combination  of  instruments, 
which  were  conducted  by  the  composer,  and  a catholic 
programme  of  other  songs  which  included  “ Si  tra  i 
ceppi,”  Brahms’s  “ So  willst  du  des  ^Vrmen,’’  Wein- 
gartner’s  “ Post  im  Walde,”  and  some  Hebridean 
Folk-songs.  Jyi  2 3 

In  Ravel’s  music  Miss  Mason  showed  excellent 
command  of  her  instrument  and  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  her  part  in  this  interesting  combination,  in 
which  the  clarinet  justified  its  name  and  sounded  at 
times  like  a trumpet,  and  the  mellow  notes  of  the 
flute’s  low  octave  had  opportunities  which  do  not 
often  occur  in  tixe  orchestra.  That  the  music  was  as 
beautiful  as  it  was  interesting  seemed  to  be  the  result 
of  the  skill  and  extreme  care  of  all  the  pcrfomieis, 
and  of  the  pains  they  had  been  at  to  get  at  its  true 
meaning.  They  were  not  so  well  suited,  however,  for 
tile  accompaniment  of  a rich  baritone  voice  in  Dr. 
Etliel  Smyth’s  songs,  owing  to  the  lack  of  bass  ; the 
harp  has  enougli  to  do  to  supply  its  own  bass,  and  a 
single  violoncello  was  not  enough  to  weld  the  whole 
togetlier.  The  words  of  the  songs  were  ill  suited  for 
music  ; they  were  treated  in  the  manner  of  Mous- 
sorgsky,  with  whom  the  voice  takes  the  part  of  a 
Greek  chorus  and  comments  on  the  situations  and 
■ the  progress  of  the  mU-sic.  Mr.  Homing  found  more 
scope  for  his  undoubted  powers  in  Handel's  song, which, 
with  Mr.  laddie’s  irresistible  accompaniment,  was  a 
stirring  performance. 

SIGNOR  TAMINl’3  CONCERT. 

■ , ' 

■\fu-r  a Icnylhy  absence,  .Si”;nor  'J’:iiniiu, 
the  Uraiiiatic  tenor,  made  his  reappetirancc 
in  Londoii  last  niyiit  a,,  an  ori-hestral  cuncert 
given  in  the  (Jueen’.s  Hail.  He  wa.s 
Heard  iii  two  opei.nic  selections,  the 
ana,  “ Rachele.,  allor  ehc  iddio, ” 
’from  Halevy's  "l.'Ebrea,’’  and  .Siegmund’s 
“ Liebe.vlied, ’’  cut  ol  “ Die  \\  aikiir--,''  as  well 
a.s  in  several  .son.‘e.'.  He  has  improved  con- 
siderably .since  'ne  was  Last  heard  in  this 
i country,  and  is  undoubtedly  a fine  .singer  of 
I considerable  aehievemenls.  The  quality  of 
his  tones  wa.s  rather  hard  and  libreus  at  first 
in  lorte  pa-sages,  but  as  the  evening  wore  on 
ho  got  more  at  his  em  .-.  and  “ Winie.-.stunne  ’’ 
was  beautifully  gl>’en  in  this  re.sjKCt.  The 
advantages,  i.m),  of  clear,  expressive  deletion 
and  perfect  platform  .assur.a. ice  ccnsider.abh' 
enh.anad  the  .'trcMigth  of  hT  ap.,e.al.  0.il\-  in 
the  matter  of  sugge.'tio.i  d',.f  -.  h<'  .as  \ et  fail  to 
.satisfy.  1 he  weal  contr.ast-  weia'  too  much 
mere  physical  aUern.a.llves  of  forte  and  jn.ano, 
and,  however  w i i!-c  .ns:de,a-d  the  climaxes 
and  other  effects  might  be,  tlu-y  lacki  d tile 
dex'p  convieiian  <,1  a ji-.ietical  interpretation. 

The  i.ondon  .Symphony  Orchestra,  whic!i 
•uppli<-d  the  acconipanimenls,  .also  c atributed 
y.ar'ous  pieces  undf'r  lire  Inilon  r>f  Signor 
'I'ulli.o  S.'ralin,  fmm  L.a  S'-d;i,  .Milan,  who 
made  liis  lii-st  appr’anima-  in  this  country  as 
a conductor.  “ I'ill  Euliaispiegel  ’’  was  the 
cliief  number,  .and  of  liii.-.  .Signor  .Ser.afin  .gave 
.a  n'm.arkably  lagorous  reading.  ,\ll  the 
fre.al'ish  and  turbulent  p.assmges  waa'e  Iwou.ghl 
ou't  in  a highly-rh.aract('rislic  manner,  even  'f 
(he  music  as  a wdnile  lacked  linisli.  Th.e 
same  qualities,  of  .strength  and  impeluosilv 
secure.l  .still  lim  r pe-f  rniance.s  of  the  Berlioz 
‘ .Mare’ve  Hongroise  ” ;m'l  the  iwerture  to 
Smelan.a’s  “ B.trtered  B.’de,"  which  full-, 
■sf.abli.-'hed  Sign.,;-  Scrafin's  claim  to  reco.gni- 
lon.  In  a " Nofiurne ’’  of  Mariucr],  n.-'r- 
formed  for  ijio  first  tinii'  in  Engl.-in  1,  h.-' 

.a  led,  It wever,  ( , sug>^g(>'f  |he  l<’iuler  qu.ali- 
ies  inlv’i'enl  in  iImI  tvpc  ,1  music. 


provement  in  the  song  before  the  picture 
i which  is  on  its  way  (o  becoming  an  old  master)  and 
would  have  kept  t he  whole  scene  lighter.  In  a different 
way,  too,  the  Sacrestan  of  Signor  Malafesta  and  the 
Bolicc  Agent  of  Signor  Zncelii  werp  too  heavy,  the 
detail  being  too  minute  and  exaggerated.  It  only 
remains  fo  add  that  tlic  orchestral  playing  under 
Signor  Polacco  was  very  vigorous  and  ckam 

THE  ROYAL  OPERA. 

2 ^ -« ''  ^^3 

PUCCINI’S  “LA  T03CA.” 


ROYAL  OPERA. 

^ o 

“LA  TOSCA.” 


Floria  Tosca  . . Mile.  Emmy  Destin;v 

Mario  Cavaradossi  . . Signor  Giovanmi  MAiiTiXEldl 
11  Barone  Scarpia  . . Signor  Antonio  Scotti 
Conductor. — Signor  Giobgio  Poiacco 


This  year’s  Italian  season  seems  to  be  the  occasion 
for  renewing  old  acquaintances.  On  Tuesday  night 
Signor  Caruso  and  Miss  jVlico  Nielsen  returned  after 
a long  absence  from  Covent  G.arden,  and  last  night 
the  crowded  audience  welcomed  back  Signor  Scotti, 
who  has  not  sung  here  for  years. 

As  Scarpia,  too,  he  reappeared  in  one  of  his 
most  familiar  roles — one  which  gives  him 

opportunities  not  only  for  using  his  voice  but  for 
expressing  his  personality  in  his  acting.  The  very 
moment  ho  breaks  through  the  chattering  acolytes 
and  sends  his  police  agents  scurrying  down  tho 
cathedral  aisles  in  search  of  evidence  of  Angelotti 
he  dominate.s  tho  stage,  and  even  at  the  end,  when 
tho  voices  of  the  crowd  rise  above  the  oigan  and  llio 
booming  of  tho  cannon  at  tho  gates,  Scarpia  remains 
tho  central  figure.  Signor  Scotti,  wlu>  was 
very  warmly  received  by  tho  house,  sang 

with  tho  same  splendidly  resonant  tone 
and  clear  diction  th.it  one  associates  with  him,  and 
both  in  the  church  scene  and  in  that  of  the  torture 
acted  with  all  his  old  di.stinction^  combining  finesse 
witli  breadth  and  vigour.  Mile.  Dcstinu  in  the 
f.iniiliar  part  of  Tosoa  played  up  to  Signor  Scotti 
witli  fine  conviction,  and,  as  she  was  in  remarkably 
fre.sli  voice,  a very  full-l>loodod  performance  was 
given  of  the  second  act.  Signor  Martinelli  does  not 
lU't  less  stillly  than  he  did  last  year,  but  be  sang 
out  easily  and  wilh  a fine  resonant  tone;  a 
(liUlc  less  tone,  however,  would  have  been  an  irn- 


Ihc  present  week  sees  Italian  opr-r.-i  well 
b-stablishcd  at  Coverit  Garden.  Last  ni|iht 
we  had  the  first  performance  this  season  of 
Puccini’s  “La  Tosc.a  lo-niuht  the  same 
composer ’.s  “ La  Hnheme  ’’  is  duo,  to- 

morrow “ 1 Giojclli  della  Madonna  ” of 
V\u)lJ-i- errari,  and  “ -\ida  ’’  on  .Saturday.  If 
all  fjo  with  a similar  swinq  to  “ La  I'osca,’’ 
iopern-uoers  will  liavc  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint. Not  only  was  llierc  a lino  cast  last 
'n'kht,  but  the  new  conductor,  .Signor  GiorjLio 
Polacco  proved  to  b('  a acquisii i.an.  His 

tcpipi  are  full  of  vitality,  his  rhytlims  stronff, 
pvhile  in  addition  he  lias  a decided  fcf  linif  for 
lorcheslral  effect.  Puccini’s  score,  in  fact, 

dias  surely  never  before  been  lieard  to  treater 
ndvantaee  tlian  on  tlie  present  occasion. 
One  always  realised  the  composer's  sliill  as 
;an  orcliestrator,  Init  somehow  llie  full  si“- 
iiificnnce  of  “ La  'I'osca  “ in  tliis  respect  ha- 
not  been  made  patent  hitlierto.  'I’he  point 
is  lliat  tlicre  is  just  the  difference  between 
hiaking  the  music  .sound  well  and  (jivinq  it 
ili('  addiliona!  cliaracter  of  almosplK-ric  suf.;- 
);estiveness.  Sifjnor  Polacco  broufjht  out 
niany  a touch  of  the  kind,  ytt  tli<'  pltiyinu 
was  so  deal"  tliat  no  one  could  le.q'itinititclv 
jromplain  of  the  singers  beinu  overwoiglited  in 
the  climaxes. 

On  tlie  stn^e  there  was  flic  .".dmir.ahie 
lieroine  of  Mile.  Destinn  with  her  skilful 
■stiuly  of  tho  character  .'-nd  her  wonderfully 
beautiful  sinuino.  Then  the  return  of 
Signor  .Scotti  to  his  old  familiar  roie  of 
Scarpia  ifax c us  once  a^^ain  an  impersona- 
tion of  real  distinction.  Not  perh.aps  quite 
in  his  liest  voice,  he  _\t  t acted  wilh  spUndid 
Iforre  and  conviction.  Signor  .Martinelli, 
who  mi-.de  so  successful  a debut  la't  year  in 
the  -<ame  part,  appeared  ,'is  Cavaradossi,  and 
was  once  a“ain  admirable  in  e\ery  respect. 
His  sinpinc;  is  marked  by  breadth,  of  style, 
ease  of  delivery,  and  real  power.  Wilh  nl' 
11i<‘  sitia.ller  parts  well  filled,  including 
Signor  .Malatesta’s  .Sacristan  and  Signor 
Zucchi’s  .Spoletta,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
whole  performance  reached  a ver\  high  level. 
Nothing  more  spirited,  incisive,  or  deter- 
mined has  been  heard  for  a long  time  th.-.n  - 
the  whole  of  the  second  net.  and  its  note  of 
rruel  tragedy  came  out  with  telling  force, 
riiere  was  present  a large  and  very  appro- 
.’iative  audience. 

bechstein  hall. 

'^22*73 * r r i 

i\Frss  Buby  Holland’s  playing  at  her  pianoforte  ; 
recital  at  the  Bechstein  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  ; 
was  calculated  to  give  real  pleasure,  tliough,  j ci-  j 
haps,  it  did  not  quite  produce  those  thrills  down  j 
the  spine  which,  after  all,  only  tho  playing  of  tho 
really  great  can  command.  She  is,  however,  a I 
iclever  executant  and  a capable  artist,  and  tlicre  xvas  , 
a distinct  measure  of  strength  in  her  performance  i 
jof  Beethoven’s  Sonata  in  F minor,  Op.  57,  and  ol  i 
poetry  in  her  readings  of  Chopin's  Nocturne  in  ' 
sliarp  minor,  the  Scherzo  in  the  same  key,  two  ot  , 
the  studies  and  the  Impromptu  in  F sliarp.^  -Mozart  s I 
Fanlar-ia  in  C minor  and  two  of  Scarlatti’s  sonatas 
[were  ;.'-o  very  pleasantly  played,  while  she  ended 
her  programme  with  a.  couple  of  Liszt  s Legends. 

\ u.mvo  of  Vienna  and  a pupil  of  Godowsky,  3lr. 
H;ins  Eb"ll  is  a nLinist  who  bas  won  so  much  praise 
;il;roai  i (liu  his  first  Ijondon  au'licnco  expocled  .great 
things  from  h-m  at  Bcehstem  Hall  last  night.  From 
the  ' ory  outset  it  was  plain,  from  his  manner  of 
'nttai  kinii  a well-constructed  programme,  that  none 
jof  his  hearers  would  lie  disappointed.  He  elected 
ho  iK'gin  hi.s  recital  with  Sebumann’s  evcr-wcleome 
“Carncval,”  .and  he  showed  alircost  in  the  first 
bar  toat  a.  want  of  temperament  was  the  last  fault 
to  bo  attributed  to  him.  At  first,  indeed,  he  was 
so  ouergotic  and  fiery  that  it  seemed  for  a space  a*- 
if  <liserction  must  bo  swallow.'d  up  in  enthusiasm. 
Bui  'G-.  Ebcll  is  not  a creature  of  ono  mood.  Ho 
hai  plenty  of  ima.ginaiion,  and  is  by  no  means 
iiH’Ii'ii  1 to  revel  in  his  own  twdniical  powers  at  tli,' 
expcni"  of  the  music  lie  is  interpreting.  His  supple 
skill  and  well-diroeto.d  judgment  resulted  in  a p,‘i'- 
fi.iniinco  that  was  -ullicicntly  pieturesepue  .and 
liiicyant  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  taste,  .and  to 
arouse  high  hopes  for  Mi'.  Bladl's  future.  No  good 
I unies<>  would  l>o  served  by  going  in  det.iil  tbrougii 
a programme  which  contained  Brah'us’s  F minor 
Sonata,  as  well  as  transcnpiion.s,  by  Liszt  and 
I < I.idowskv,  of  Sebubort  and  Strauss.  It  is  euouzfi 
. l.)  siiv  that  Mr.  FAk'H  is  a jdayer  of  dis'. inetion,  am. 

, io  add  -.hat  lie  will  l>e.  iu-ard  ayuin  in  Loudoa  befon 
li'C  end  of  ibe  mon  >■ 
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MME.  MELBA’S  REAPPEARANCE 


Know  in?  fl>  ‘'  ''  i'  twen’.y-nve  years  as<> 
tl.i>  .M.i\  aaoc  Mme.  Melba  fir-t  ;^a_ng-  at| 
rovpiu  (.aide.:,  overv  one  was  cxpecling  lo 
seeius  .)i  eiiiluisiasm  at  the  tlieaire  last; 
1'it.dit  .ai  tin-  oi-<-.asa)n  of  her  rcappeartmcC 
■rh?s  seas.ri  ; bat  eould  hardly  have  been 
preiKired  lor  w'.t.at  actually  happ<-md  In- 
dtsxl.  till-  whole  thing  w.as  quite  beyond 
the  exiK-riei-.ces  of  opera-goers.  (Ire.'it  popu- 
lar dentonsiralions  .are  h.eard  o^lten  enough 
.at  t'u\ent  (laiden,  but  the  beauty  and  toucli- 
in"-  naiuri  of  the  tribu'a'  paid  to  Mine. 
Meiba  at  the  cU.se  of  the  third  act  of  l.a  : 
Haheine  " was  as  noiable  ;is  it  was  unique.  I 
.\fter  rep'a.'.'d  recalls  the  cuiiaiias  were 
again  parted,  and  the  distinguished  singer 
suddcnlv  found  her-elf  be.'ieged  by  members' 
of  the  chorus  bearing  baskets  of  llowers  :md 
Ixuiqtiets  ill  such  profusion  that  the  stage 
w.as  quickie  transformed  into  the  semblance 
of  .1  sumnK'i'  garden.  It  tc.as  the  prettiest 
sight  imaginable.  Mine.  Melba  was  ob- 
viously much  moved  by  the  extent  and  the 
charm’  of  this  demonstration,  atid,  hold- 
ing out  a hand  for  silence,  said,  .simply,  it 
w.as  impossible  tor  Iter  to  find  vcotds  lo  ex- 
press her  th.anks. 

The  music.al  meaning  of  this,  if  one  may 
so  put  it,  is  a recognition  of  the  fact  ih:it 
Mine.  Melbtt’s  singing  remains  as  ever  un- 
paralleled in.  its  style  and  perfection  of 
method.  Twenty-live  years  and  more  can 
never  destroy  that  which  was  properl_\ 
acquired  in  the  first  instance.  .\re  we  .so 
careful  nowadaxs ? Do  our  singers,  in  the 
evt'i'-increasing'  stress  for  place  <and  fame, 
reallv  realise  wlt.at  has  been  half  the  reason 
for  such  distinction  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  -Mine.  .Melba?  It  is  no  less  when  one 


i:in  Orehcstral  Hoct  ly  oT  New  Vork  braved 
all  dangers  last  nisht  and  save  Its  first 
(iineert  ,il  cTarnegie  Hall.  Originalls  d 
had  il-«on  arraiiRed  to  sive  the  concert  six 
weeks  aso,  lait  It  was  i.ostponed. 

One  of  the  orlsinal  reasons  for  formins 
the  new  society  w.as  to  bring  out  syin- 
phonio  music  by  itaiian  coinposer.s  otbe  - 
^wlse  neglected,  't'he  programme  was  sat- 
isfying in  this  respect,  for  there  was  some 
■new  as  well  as  familiar  music.  Next  sea- 
ison  the  society  hopes  to  continue,  along 
,the  same  lines  and  give  a series  of  such 

i concerts.  , , , ' 

1 l.ast  night  the  <,ic)iestra  • included  sev- 
eral players  whose  faces  are  familiar.  It 
looked  as  though  the  forces  liad  been 
crulted  from  established  New  > ork 
tras.  It  .scarcely  was  a tyincal  Italian 
orchestra,  'fhe  conductor  was  Mr.  C^s^re 
Sodero,  formerly  of  the  .Manliattan  Ope 
House  orchestra.  He  appeai-ed  lo  be  a 
routine  leader,  but  di.splaycd  little  finesse 
in  his  conducting.  ^ 

' Cherubini’s  ’.■Miacreon 
played  with  spirit.  Then  came  a. 
bv  G.  -Martucci.  the  first  movement  of 
which  was  by  far  the  best,  since  f at 

tedium  set  in.  Orchestral  compos  uons  b^^^ 

Slnigaglia,  Bolzoni  and  ° ^ 

lowed  The  soloists  were  Mi.  Giuseppe 
Gaudenzl.  a tenor  of  the  Ohic^o  Opera 
r’erapanv,  who  sang  teniperanientall> , and 
I Gt.na  Ciaparelti  Viafora  a _soprano^ 

I wAio  has  been  heard  liere  frequently,  ine 
audience*  was  not  large,  but  there  was 
vo“us  applause  after  almost  every 
number.  But  It  was  a vei  j warm  mg 

for  a symphonic  concert.  ^ 

Italian  Orchestra  In  Concert. 

The  Italian  Orchestral  Society  o New 
m its  inaugural  concert  at  Cai 
Hall  last  evening.  The  audience 
negle  Haii  la  nrogramme 

^:as  enthusiastic  tmd___the  ^prog^^^^^^ 


r»iii<5io  was  warinly 
entirely  of  applause  and  a 

received.  Cesare  bodero 

bouquet  iS"“numher.  overture  to 

‘ ‘"by  Cherubini,  and  more 


aftei  tVie  c ’neruuiui* 

; Anacreon,  bouquets  for  the  solo- 

I applause  and  more  00^^^^.  so- 

jlsts.  Mme.  Gina  Clap  ^ Gaudenzi. 

prano.  and  Sign°^  number  on  the  pro- 
tenor.  The  closing  nu^^^  Romantique, 

I Conductor  Sodero. 

ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 


president  of  ffio  \Vt^ricr  Socu't^.  doliverod  a onei, 
but  elo^^aont,  Otddrras,  in  whicb  bo  voiced  very 
happily  the  deep  affoct.ion  and  gni^titudo  tha.t  musio 
lovers  the  wide  world  over  feci  for  the  compoe^| 
whose  Ejonius  bequoathod  to  them  so  many  impensh* 
able  treasurofl. 

AIISS,  .MACjmE  TIOTE’S^ECl'r  Ah. 

XLss  Maggi^T^’a  song  recii^  at  Queens  HaU 
yesterday  orah^  five 

ntV^rir"  Th:VX^^^^  -f,  be  a real 

ground  for  complaini-^ne 

of  Miss  Maggie  Teyte’s  TJmtS  1 

all  spent  upon  real  music.  Half  o •* 
was  wasted  upon  paltry  songs  by  wbich 

posvrs,  amongst  which  there  was 
Lerved  to  be  heard  anywher..  but  m a ^a'l^  concert^ 
The  f.act  that  Ml^  Tevtc  s smgmg  ^ 

exquisite  in  itself  w.as  only  an  aggravation  of  he 
offence  It  wa.s  the  old  story  over  again  of  the 
deluding  the  taste  of  the  public  by  sin^ng 
bad  music  as  though  it  were 
tones  were  for  the  most  part  disqu-alified  for 
treatment  by  ' 

too4  ,.rd.  th.y  1,^.4 

force  or  even  common  appreciation  of  tW  to  - 

1“  1.  . sk- 

linns  loginning  " Sbio..,  shvnc,  , bP,  - 

make  the  sense,  were  indistinguishable. 

”t  IL  Oblr  b,.n.p«t,  ib  bblch  Mb. 

could  be  tborouglily  enjoyed  were  m ^aro  m o 
bc^’  and  Schindler’s  dainty  ” Ea  Colomba  at  he 
Winning  and  the^group  M -ng^^m  th^ 

middle  of  the  programm  ..  - - “ (>ii  plcurc 

Sahit  Sebastien.”  and  “ C’est  I’extaso  langourc^c  ; 

1 - Ta-'ant/srhes  ” had  to  be  repeaUd,  and 

UbSlg  .b.t  .b.  s 

singing^^  ohevelure.”  which  more  than  anything 
:rrshow;d  the.  depth  and  .sympathy  of  expre^on 
i,ich  her  singing  has  gained  in 


STRING 

ly- 


A NEW 

Yeislerdav  .nfternoem  at  the  Bechstein  I la  i 
a concert  was  given  by  the  London  .Strind 


QUARTET 

If/3 


Oi  -<i.nv.  .b  IS  no  less  wneii  one  » » which  ner  siiigu^B  . 

comes  to  a modern  work  like  Puccini'.s-  “ La  ,p.\rT3.n  r-TMTH'M  A R.'V  CONCERT  S'yd.ney  Stoeger  was  a sk  P ■ 

Boheme  ” than  in  those  of  the  old-fashioned.  WAGNER  CENIEN  ARY  LUiNLUni  

tvpi‘  that  really  .good  .shi.ging:  lells.  Time  J,  ^ * f '7 

after  time  last  night  Mimi'.s  music  was  made  Thirty-six  years  ago,  in  this  very  month,  Richard 
to  stand  out  from  the  orchestral  tone,  as  it  \^ia,gner  came  to  London— his  third  visit  it  was  to 
sliould,  because  of  the  singer's  consummate  capital— to  conduct  at  the  Royal  .Aloert  Ball 

art,  colour  control,  perfect  attack,  and  the  the  Festival  Concerts  which  had  been  organised  with  ^ ^ . • 

oMbbsib, 

iiist’c^i  d •' Muh  the  Baymuth  deficit.  Everybody  knows,  or  is  sup-  duced  some  time  ago  by  the  of. 

iiicre-isiiv  sense  of  frcedoin  and  ease  POsed  to  Imow,  what  happened  at  those  concerts—  omen  Musicians.  T he  whole  is  a ^ 

acts' with  real  impulse.  m‘m.  Dinli  how  the  “ master's  " nerves  failed  him  at  the  final  characteristic  example  oMhc  comp^^ 


an 

and  acts  with  real  impulse.  Al-M.  ihnh  uow  o — ""  t/.  that 

(iiilv,  .Vqiiisiapace,  ard  Malatesta  completed  rehearsal,  and  how  the  i 

ihe’e.xcelleiU  quartet  of  Bohemians.  ^^iss  Le  should  delegate  the  main  burden 
Lenora  .Sparkes  was  a capital  Mu.setta,  and  mg  to  his  friend  and  al  y,  Hans  Richter  ‘ J 

.SiqMior  Ziicchi  doubled  the  rdle.s  of  Benoit  himself-if  not  the  audientes  attending  the  sub^ 
and  Alcindoro  succcssfull.v.  .S.ignor  Paiiizza  quent  conoerts-w.th  diri^ting  ^ ^ ™ 

coiiducted,  and  the  whole  performance  had  i the  remainder  o public 

- o,«,d  deal  of  vigour  and  liveliness.  !o“  ‘hp  P atforni  in  an 

ofiYiM  K*^\T  4 II  \ » r small  and  select  circle  m those  days,  compared 

'V'  ST.1UN\'  A I IJALLi.  number  of  his  detractors,  were  the  real 

^ Wagner  devotees — inoso  who  worshipped  reverently 

Though  Mr.  Percy  Sherwood  is  well  known  and  his  shrine,  and  accepted  his  later  music-dmmas 
'held  in  hi.gh  I'^nein  in  Oermuny,  where  he  bolds  ,i  ,yjth  the  same  enthusiasm  as  they  had  aocepted  the 
..rofessorship  at  tlio  Dresdeu  Conservatoire,  up  to  the  parher  works  from  his  pen,  London,  it  is  true,  ha<i 
present  but  hi  il-  cf  hi.s  music  h.is  found  its  way  into  to  wait  a few  yeajs  before  witnessing  thi 

Englifh  coacf  rt  programmes.  That  it  deserves  a jjJibclungen  dramas,  but  excerpts  therefrom  were 
iKltor  ftiUl  • i’ H ■ly  shown  at  the  Steiuw  iy  Hall  [performed  at  the  Festival  concerts,  and  wo  know 
.as't,  ni-rht, '.vh:  n,  wi’i.h  Mf,  Lians  Neumuim.  be  gave  |y.ba,t  the  anti-Wagnentee  thought— and  unhosi- 

- d^i’.ovrt  of  bis  own  con'ipr.shions.  i'.  bile  there  is  i(„.itingly  said — of  the  music. 

uothiny  in  his  music  that  hot-ay's  the  niind  of  a , yy-g  gpg  gj]  Wagnerites  now,  and  in  the  present 
(ijiirical  pioneer,  thfre  is  much  that  is  intcrcfting  | yg^j  grace — that  of  the  centenary  of  the  com- 

vnd  mill  " i hat  is  very  plo.ising  The  first  movement  | pgggj,’g  burh- we  simply  cannot  do  enough  in  the 
)f  his  liirrioforte  tno  in  F f ii  irp  raimr,  for  | djroctiou  of  rendering  homage  to  his  memory  As 

.or  i-ias  sc-;.-,,  j.arr Kularly  bald  and  strong  remarked  in  these  columns  a few  days  ago, 

’lo  i.’oda  be  eg  r-jni  irkably  Striking.  The  ^h^-mto  | ^j^g  way,  after  all.  is  to  play  his  worts 

.s  ple.vRcnt  ; rough  in  a not  very  unusual  way,  butt  hear  them  played  And  at  the  Albert 

I the  Schci/io,  widi  its  delightful  1 rio,  is  an  e,xeellcut  , Qight  this  was  the  method  adopted,  the 

:i,..vcmcin,  an  tr-  re  .nro  a freshness  and  a uiclodic  , appoinUid  by  .Messrs.  SchiiH-Curtius  and  Powell 
I cbnivn  in  th;-  clever  Finale  which  .are  most  ingrati-  centenary  concert  was  hapfuly  chosen,  for 

I ating.  It  wa.s  ipitally  played  by  the  composer.  Mr.  1813,  that  Richard  Wagner 

I Neum.ann  and  Mr.  Percy  Such.  In  addition,  Mr  world?  Mor.-over,  the  programme 

.•Sherwood  played  a gr  r-eful  and  most  excellently  jj^g  celebration  may  be  reckoned  a sufli- 

written  Barca  .ilk-  for  pianoforte  from  his  own  pen.  g^g^^^y  representative  one  To  carry  it  out  there  was 
^rr.  .lotepb  Ire  and  sang  a number  of  his  songs,  of  Symphony  Orchestra— specially  aug 

which  -f'clin  cHiec, ally  good  and  he  ocea.sion-w.th  one  of  the  most  dis 

znimrac  ended  with  his  Sonata  in  G for  pianoforte  ■ conductors  of  the  day,  ’Mr  Mengelberg 


<■ 


A-  !f! 


and  violin. 

New  Orchestra 
Has  Massy  Night 
for  Its  Debut 

luliaii  Orchestral  Society  Braves  the 
Weather  and  Plays  Some  New 

c/^  and  Familiar  Music. 



Besides  being  ver  .•  late  in  the  season,  q 
was  a muggy,  depressing  night  for  a new 
orchestra  to  begin  It-  career,  but  the  Ilal- 


IllULllA^U  lAJX  wUC  ft  twMJ  — --- 

tinguished  conductors  of  the  day,  Mr  Mengelberg. 
to  take  command,  and  for  soloist  we  had  Mr.  John 
Coates,  whose  stage  experience  in  the  composer  s 
works  has,  of  course,  been  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able. Can  it  really  bo  necessary  to  say  how  the 
i very  familiar  thmgs  from  the  Wagner  storehouse  ^ 
that  figured  in  the  scheme  fared  at  the  hands  of  . 
Mengelberg  and  the  London  Symphonists?  Surely  ■ 
! it  will  be  enough  that  under  his  strong,  nervous  bcaA 
I the  orchestra  playix]  magnificently : and  that  the 
prograuimo  ranged  from  the  ''  Kaisermarwh  — 
which  Wagner  himself  ronductod  in  this  hall  in 
1877— to  the  “ Walkureuntt,"  embracing  in  be- 
tween such  cherished  lixtr.wts  as  the  Pnston 
Prelude  and  Licboalod,  the  Trauormarsch,"  the 
Prelude  to  " Parsifal,"  and  the  " Me^reingcr 
Overture.  Mr.  Coates  was  heard  in  the  " Preislied. 
from  the  opera  l.ist-named,  which  he  sang  with 
beauty  of  tone  and  admirable  cJe-imc®  of  ^ ihtition. 
and  in  the  Forgin.s  song  from  " Siogfriod.  : 

Durin.g  the  interv.il,  M.r  Ixims  N Pajkcr,  who  is' 


it  is  also  emi.rK-ntly  string  quartet  music, 
wTitter.'  with  great  freedom  and  lndependen>t 
treatment  of  the  instrume-nts,  Ibe  move- 
ments are  not,  perhaps,  verv'  well  con- 
s?tructed  t that  is  to  say,  the  placing  of  the 
high  .lights,  tire  climaxes,  seems  a litUo  in- 
deVmite  from  the  jioint  of  vi-ew  of  balance  in 
the  design,  and  this  makes  the  purport  of  the 
music  rather  difiicu't  to  follow,  and  rdso  ; 

raiises  a .querv  as  to  its  complete  conviction.',  . 

Tlie  material,  however,  is,  exceedingly  in-; 
le-resting.  ..fanciful,  and  at  times  wholly 
eharming,.’  It  might  Ix'  objected  that  tbeie 
is  too  much,  similarhy  of  mood  throughout,' 
too  much  of  the  almost  freakish,  scherzo-like 
element  which  jeavas  one  w'-ithout  a strong 
enough  sense  of  contrast  betw'een  the  four 
movements.  -Still,  there  us  so  much  intrinsic- 
ally attractive  oiusic  that  one  would  really  be. 
oiad  lo  fieair  tire  work  again.  The  london 
Slriing  Quartet  displaved  a full  mea,sure  of 
its  accustomed  wealth  of  lone  if  the  playing 
would  have  been  better  for  more  incisiveness 
of  attack.  - ' 

bechstein  hall. 

“First  performances”  always  have  an  intervsL ; ; 
particularly  when  the  novelty  happens  to  come  from  ; 
C composer  who  •founts.”  Strictly  sp^kingM 
the  legend  attached  to  Dr.  Ethel  bmyth  s Qua  rtet 
in  E minor  in  the  programme  of 
yesterday  afternoon  by  the  London  String 
kould  Lve  been  "first  complete  per.onnanco. 

But  that,  perhaps,  is  a detail  \et  it  '®  ^ 
to  recall  that  Miss  Smyth-ehe  hod  not  then  at 
Lined  to  the  di,gnity  of  the  other 
first  two  movements  of  this  composition  » 

decade  ago.  and  they  were  played,  under  the  a i,-  ■ 
pices  of  the  Society  of  Women  Musicians,  some 
rim- last  year,  when  the  intei-prcter.s  were  thoM  who 
introduced  the  Quartet,  as  completed. 

Probably  nobody  listening  to  it  would  suspect  1 1 ■ 

L long  a period  divided  the  second  from  the  first 
half  of  the  work.  But.  as  all  know,  the  composer  s 
technique  was  fully  dovolopcd  more  years  ago  th.in 
ten  and,  «s  she  always  expressed  “ 

modcni  idiom,  there  is  no  reason  why  th.  first  I 
movomenta^of  the  day  should  ■ 

tLo  worki^^ihip'i^t  its  m admnwbk-  fealure. 
and  one  feels  .almost  Ihmugiout  h,.i  '■'«  ’ 

iv,s.ir  bad  not  only  a g.aoil  deal  t.  b'l 

hat  she  knew  exnetly  how  she  meant,  lo  say  . 
Save  at  the  b -inning  of  the  Adagio-  one  ol  the  ,i>0 


new  rbov'cfflBnrg^BDP'uus  r,no  te?inc'ng  of  ;hc  finale  of  [ho 

spired,  perhaps,  than  in  the  second  section  V tho  “ Midsummer  Ni^t's  D^m 

ioggiero),  for  which  real  fancy  and  freshness  may 
bo  claimed,  and  in  this  movement,  morcov  ' 

Smjdh  has  resisted  a certain  tendency  to  'y 

few  other  pasos  in  her  woiln 


^y^)pl^lony, 
liusic  of  Mete 


that  marks  not  a «-■»»  ■ ■.v  r • iK^.xo'h 

The  Adagio  contains  some  beautiful  music,  thoiig 
the  inspiwtion  of  its  opening  plmascs  ‘s 
sustained  to  the  end.  But  the  whole  f «s 

with  clover  ideivs,  dexterously  handled,  and  ihe 
London  String  Quartet,  who,  on  the 
quitted  themselves  very  well  m it,  must  t>o  cor 
dially  thanked  for  giving  it  a hearing, 
poser  was  warmly  complimented  upon  taking 
“■  call.” 

MR.  HADLEY’S  COMPOSITIONS. 

The  London  Symphony  Orcliestra  ^ave  an 
-xtra  Svmjiliony  Concert  in  flic  Ou«n  s 
Hall  last  night,  at  which  Mr.  Henry  Ha<l- 
lev,  the  .American  composer  and  conduc  or 
of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Onchestra, 

,was  the  gue.st  of  the  evening.  Of  Ine  tour 
numbers  on  , the  ipi'Ograinme,  fntce  were 
.from  Mr.  Hadlev’s  own 'pen,  all  of  them  re- 
ceiving their  first  perfotmance  in  England, 
and  consisting  of  an  Overture  (Op.  28),  a 
Svniphony  (Op.  30),  ancLa  S^n^^nc  1 an- 
.tasie  (Op.  46).  ^ i 

The  latest  of  these  date4  fronV  1904,  and 
(a  more  recent  exam-pl'e  of  ^^r.  Hadle\  -s 
.powers  'has  already  been  heard  in  Lixidon  in 
the  shape  of  his  fourth  symphony. ^ .All 
these  earlier  works  seem  to  possess  similar 
merits  and  weaknesses.  Each  .showed  a 
'rreat  ease  of  expression,  but  too  little 
originalitv  of  idea,  and  too  little  coherence 
;Of  the  constructive,  .schemes,  which  the  bnl- 
,liant  orchestral  writing  could  hardly  re- 
, place.  Thus  the  symphony,  which  depicts 
The  Four  Seasons,”  has  in  the  third 
movement,  representing  “ Summer,”  a ex- 
tended gradation  and  subsidence  that  might 
almost  have  been  modelled,  bar  "for  bar,  on 
“ The  Death  of  Aase  ” in  the  first  ” Peer 
Gynt  ” Suite.  Again,  in  the  Overture, 
.which  bears  The  name  ” In'  Bohemia,  the 
turbulence  of  the  first  subject  seems  to  stand 
in  no  organic  relation  to  the  second  theme, 
with  its  melanchoTv  vein.  Nor  could  we 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  conjunction  of  a 
“ De.stinv  Motive  ” witli  ” Tlie  Death  ” of 

seemed 


immer  iNigat.  s itroam  ^ mu 

When  Mr.  Hadley  Wote  tnese  works,  howeve  j 
he  was  still  a very  young  man:  h.ad  he  not  been  si « 
iiidood,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  would  ha\ei 
seriously  entertained  the  ide.a  of  writing  a Syinphon  ■ 
about  the  Four  Seasons,  which  form  the  poetic  baf.<  i 
of  the  movemems  of  that  played  la.st  night,  for  th 
subject  is  one  on  which  Tare  is  surely  nothing  moi  ' 
to  b<  said.  Thougli  hi:  music  lias  To  f : ults  of  youth , 
however,  it  also  has  the  merits,  among  thorn  fresl  - 
ness  and  joy  of  life,  qualities  that  are  especially  i * 
evidence  in  the  Overture,  which,  though  thocArlies', 
was  really  by  far  the  most  attractive  of  the  works  pc; 
formed  last  nigh' solo  in  the  Concerto  wr.  J 
very  deftly  playccWwMiss  Tina  Lemer,  while  Mi- 
Hadley  conductedBWoughout  so  well  that  one  coul  i 
not  but  wish  to  bK'ihiin  in  a programme  dsagne  1 
on  rather  bimder  C-  f-s. 

R(|rAL  OPERA. 


» I GIOJELLI  DELLA  MADONNA.” 

Maliclla  ^ 3VIme.  Edvi>'a 

CaT-mela  ^ ,A.  J Mmc.  .A.  L.  BfeBAT 
Getmaro  AO/i  ^ . . Signor  Oiov.xNM  MahTINEU.! 
Itafacle  . . ■ • Signor  JIabio  SamaiaROO 

Conductor — Signor  Ettoke  Panizz-v 

W.ant  of  space  prevents  us  from  discussing^in  any 
detail  the  perform-inee  of  Signor  olf-t  errari  s 
opera  Thf.  Jn-'ds  nf  th<-  ,1/adonna,  wliieh  was  revived 
last  night  at  Covent  G.arden. 

l'>om  the  reception  it  had  when  it  was  produce 
in  London  last  year  it  was  fairly  dear 
it  would  be  retained  in  the  repertory 
I at  least  another  se.ason.  Eor  many  people 
who  go  to  sec  “ grand  opera  ” when  it  is  in  Italian 
I do  not  demand  more  than  an  exciting  melodramatic 
play,  and  if  they  can  get  not  only  melodrama  but 
' spectacular  drama  as  well  they  are  quite  content. 
The  Jewels  of  ihe  Madonna  provides  plenty  of  both. 
The  story  of  the  young  woman  with  her  two  lovers 
— the  hot-blooded,  disreputable  one  who  boasts  that 
jewels  for  her,  and  the  apparently 


that 

for 


THE  ROYAL  OPERA.  '87 


“AIDA”:  A FINE  PERFORMANCE 


The  perforni.tncc  of  “ .\ida  ” on  .Saturiiav 
at  Coveni  Garden  was  ;i  uiumph  for  every 
one  concerned,  not  excluding  .Signor  Giorj^ic 
I’olacco.  Indeed,  in  this  musici.'in  the  man- 
aucnienl  have  undoubtedly  secured  a con- 
ductor of  very  exceptional  power.  One  fell 
;about  the  whole  interpretation  of  the  work, 
and  to  a remarkahle  decree,  that  it  was  im- 
bued with  the  essence  of  the  A'erdi  musico- 
dramatic  art.  It  is  in  ” .\ida  ” that  the  com- 
jposer  first  rose  to  oreat  heiuhls  of  expression 
'on  a sustained  scale.  TTiere  are  powerful 
]Cnou''h  pages  in  the  earlier  operas,  but 
nothing  .-ipproaching  the  continued  grip  as 
Ishown,  for  example,  in  the  third  act,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  The  fiow  of  fine  mclcKly 
'is  there  just  as  ever,  but  it  is  bound  together 
■with  a stronger  perception  of  the  possibilities 
!of  dramatic  design.  Earlier  in  the  opera,  it 
; is  true,  the  “ squareness  ” of  the  texture,  the 
sort  of  thing  against  which  it  was  part  of 
'Wagner’s  life-work  to  fight,  is  much  in  evi- 
jdence,  but,  even  so,  it  is  wonderfully  coloured 
by  a certain  breadth,  as  though  Verdi  had 
iseen  all  the  time  in  his  imagination  stately 
scenes  of  spacious  halls  and  temples,  and  had 
realised  that  boldness  of  outline  was  impera- 
tive. Thus,  also,  the  clement  of  almost  vul- 
gar barbarity  of  rhythm  seems  in  keeping. 

• « 

* 

Signor  Polaoco,  while  preserving  the  de- 
tails, as  one  observed  he  was  able  to  do  .so 
extraordinarily  well  in  ” La  Tosca  ” a few 
day.s  previiously,  also  maintained  a fine  grip 
over  the  rhythmic  swing  of  the  music,  and 
as  the  ca^-t  was  quite  superb  we  had  a more 
stimulating  and  enlightening  performance 
than  Covent  Garden  ha.s  witnessed  for  manv 


Destiny  Motive 

ta)  fiunti-ng  {farty.  Tlte  cawas 
<6itlicr  too  or  lok>  small  ft^r  both  ideas. 

iNevertheless,  there  is  no  denying  a healthy 
freshness  and  vigour  in  Mr.  Hadley's  work 
Ithat  is  nolt  without  appeal.  The  soloist  ot 
the  evening  was  Miss  Tina  Lerncr,_  who 
plaved  the  Grieg  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  the 
istrong  and  pellucid  manner  that  makes  her 
(performances  so  delightful. 

AN  AMERICAN  COMPOSER. 

A concert  was  given  by  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Queen’s  Hall  last  night  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  some  composition.^  by  Mr.  Henry 
Hadlev,  who  is  conductor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Hadley  conducted  this 
concert,  which  contained  an  Overture,”  In  Bohemia, 
a Symphony  (Op.  30),  and  a Symphonic  Fantasia 

(Op.  46).  ^ 

The  symphony  is  called  ‘ The  Four  .SeasorLs  , 
the  fii*st  aUefjTo  represents  w'inter,  the  scherzo  spring  , 
then  there  is  a slow  movement  for  summer,  and  a 
Hnal  andante  with  aUegro  episodes  is  called  “ The 
Death  of  the  I-caves.”  It  is  not  an  original  idea, 
but  that  would  not  matter  it  it  brought  us 
some  original  music.  We  would  not  say  that  it 
has  brought  none,  but  there  is  certainly  not  enough 
to  justify  a symphony  in  four  movements.  Wo 
have  an  impression  that  what  Mr.  Hadley  had 
mat.orial  for  was  a slender  little  tone  poem  about 
autumn,  and  that,  having  thought  of  this,  it  scorned 
to  him  a pity  not  to  fit  out  each  season  -with  a move- 
ment. All  the  first  three  movements  seemed  to  be 
merely  skilful  artifice  of  the  kind  which  would  . 
naturally  occur  to  the  mind  of  a man  who  knows  the  oi‘‘f,'nal 


he  wil  ste  j oriwillv  docs  commit  a long  dav.  Mile.  Destinn  does  nothing  bettor 

co  d and  respect;ible  one  who  actaaUy  Uo,s  lominu:  ...  - ,u 

, ^ . , ^Tirw-.Tdunitics  for  than  her  Aida;  she  is  incomparable  m the 

the  sacrile.ge — gives  several  good  opportumiits  > £ t. 

' . , •.  ,■  tRo  local  N'eanolitan  part.  Ihe  distinctive  quality  of  her  voice,  sa 

effective  theatrical  sitoatious,  and  the  local 

colour  is  laid  on  with  a thick  brush  both  as  a back-  ab^iutely  unhke  any  other  dramatic  soprano, 

^ound  and  as  a means  of  miiug  up  the  blamk  spaces  with  its  tones  sugge.sting  cold  steel  in  the 

^ But  the  musician  shining,  penetrating  ring,  gives  the  mu.sic  a 

I all  th'is.  During  peculiarly  fascinating  expression.  She  .saiv'' 


between  the  central  episodes. 

is  not  very  much  considered  m - -7=  r,  , ,•  1 .1  • i 

a i^ood  deal  of  the  time  he  merely  has  to  write  inci-  (the  .splendid  third  act  ana  quite  ^.perblv  ; : 

music,  and  in  this  particular  case  when  the  was  here,  p>,  that  one  had  a magmheent 

^ 'Trrtve  thev  ■O'Utburst  from  Signor  Caruso,  \\hose 

moments  for  imisical  expression  do  arrive  ^ ^ . 

momeui  i -ix-i+h  vprv  little  Radames  IS  a'l^o  as  tiQie  a t>art  for  him  as  anv 

arc  either  ignored  or  else  an'  ta,ken  -witn  very  nn  - , , i c*  e *^-4  \ 

7 1,-  rr.rnnofif'r  Ouc  af  h€  Undertakes.  Sig^nor  bcotti  s Amenasro, 

individual  conviction  b\  the  composer.  , , , 

sounds  verv  much  like  another,  all  are  easy  and  charged  " dh  ^eat  vocal  and  dramaKC 
no  doubt  attractive  to  sing,  but  they  do  not  bear  power,  completed  the  picture.  Earher  the 
the  impress  of  strong  character-either  of  the  com-  famou.s  ensemble  at  the  Gate  of  1 heibes  had 

poser  or  of  the  person  on  the  stage  whom  he  is  voicing,  a vvonderful  sonoritv  of  effeot.  The  other 

' ^ soi-oisits,  Mmo.  Kirkbv  Lunn,  as  Amnens,  in 

° The" cas7wL  much  the  same  as  last  year.  It  will  perfect  voice,  .M.  1 luberdeau  as  the  King 
be  sufiicient  here  to  s,ay  that  Signor  Martinelli  and  and  Mv  Janies  Goddard,  as  Kamfi.s,  helped 
Signor  Sammarco  gave  vigorous  and  fnU-bodied  inter-  to  build  up  the  massive  Siructure  of  tone, 
pretation  to  the  parts  of  the  two  lovers,  while  Mmc 

Edvina,  though  effective  at  moments,  was  too  cold,  too  in  the  cxpi  cs.'ion,  _ 

sec  for  such  music.  She  was  abo  at  times  rather  out  an  excess  of  cart  ; the  singers,  likely  enough, 
of  tune.  Mme.  B^rat  ought  to  be  mentioned  for  her  are  .'Ol  yet  quite  ai  home  with  the  new  con- 
careful  study  of  Gennaio’s  mother  and  for  the  beautiful  due'"’"- 

way  in  which  she  took  her  share  in  the  duet  with  him  g CARUSO  A S E ADAMES 

in  the  first  act-— a duet  which  has  more  meJodic  drs- 

Unction  than  almost  anything  else  in  the  opera.  It  ^ 

only  remains  to  add  that  the  mise-en-schtc  wasl 
thoroughly  picturesque  and  that  the  orchestra  played 
with  the  right  kind  of  cloying  sweetness  under  Signor 
Panizza.  , 


If 

at  times  sang  with  some  .stiffne.ss 
this  .seemed  to  be  due  to 


BRILLIANT  PERFORMANCE  AT 
COVENT  GARDEN. 


Wolf-Ferrari’s  “ I Giojelli  della  Madonna  ” 
was  revived  at  Covent  Garden  last  nioht.  Its 
popular  success  last  year  made  one  tlte  more 
curious  to  hear  it  again,  but  in  the  result  the 
impression  remains,  if  it  is  not 


The  King  . . 
Amneris 


/ 


2 


orchestra  and  the  things  written  for  it  from  the  strengthened.  That  is  to  say,  at  bottom  it  is 
standpoint  of  the  conductor  s desk.  There  is  more  stuff,  a sordid,  disagreeable  storv  about 

individuaUty  and  even  a touch  of  poetic  feeling  m ’ ’ » - 

the  design  of  the /iJwiZe.  The  ^phonic  fantasia  gave  tiresome,  disagreeable  people,  treated  drama- 
the  same  impression  as  was  given  by  the  greater  part  tically  in  very  unconvincing  style,  and  music- 
of  the  symphony.  It  is  cleverly  put  together  with  a j,Uy  with  hardly  anv  originality  and  verv  little 

view  to  effective  charm  lx>vond  a cloving  tvpe  of  melodv  and 

R..tOTeen  these  two  works  Miss  Tina  l.K’rner  gave  a,  -. 

feSingly  purposiful  performance  of  Grieg’s  piano  harmoip'  alternating  with  somewhat  preten- 
Lmcerto.  tious  effects  of  ensemble.  But  there  is  a sur- 


Aida 
Kadames 
j Il.amfis 
Amonasro  . . 

-V  Messenger 
The  Priestess 

Premiere  Danseuse- 


M.  Gust.we  Htbebdeau 
Mme.  Kirkby  Lu.nn 
Mile.  Desti.n'n 
Signor  Caruso 
Mr.  J.AiiE.s  Godd-Abd 
Signor  .Scotti 
. .Signor  ZuccHI 

Miss  Lexor.v  Sp.ut.Kiss 
Mile.  Fely.ne  Yep.bist 


Conductor — Signor  PoiACCO, 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 


Mr.  Ikiify  Hadley,  the  San  Frjaiciaco  compofi-'s 
and  cobduotor,  who,  widi  the  aid  of  the  Londo  y 
bymphouy  Orchestra,  gave  a concert  of  hLs  ow  ^ 
music  at  the  Queen’s  Hull  L^t  night,  is,  of  coun;- , 

DO  Stranger  to  London,  for  two  years  ago  ho  gai  i 
a simiii-r  concert  hero,  when  ho  produced  a niimbi  a 
of  his  works,  among  them  hi.^  Symphony  in  B mino  , 
His  proccauirae  Ituil  night  was  rather  curiously 
aiT:v.  .cl,  for  the  Overture,  " In  Bohemia,"  win 
whii.h  r opi-ueil,  r.-iii  written  in  1900;  U.  i 
' Symphony  in  V minor  in  1901,  when  it  won  tw  j 
Ipn/.  in  Aiiicrita;  and  the  Symphonic  Fantasia  i 4 • 
i K (I  d in  1901.  Now,  in  those  days  Mr.  Hadley  wu  4 
jolii  ‘ Ij  an  ourconoly  devout  worshipper  at  tb  ' 
',iii-iT  .c«  the  gn  at  raa.-itiH,  apparoDtly  dividing  h;^ 
(I'rff:  with  admirable  impartiality,  botwee  i 

■|  ( i.aikowTY.  Wagiic-r,  Ali.nilclajohn,  Strange,  an  I 
Grieg,  rvj  obvioms  indeed,  ie  the  influence  of  thef  i 
V 'cpi  iqvi'i  bn  mtjre  thus,  it  is  iiiqiiesiblH,  with  til’s 
b 1-.  -Alii  in  llB:  world,  to  doB.v  dm  perfect  fidelitv 
, ol  liin  doii()tl-'i4i  iiTwmjiinii-i  alhi"ion  • lo  the  operas 
oj  Vlaan; T.  the  vymphonivs  of  Twhaikowoky,  th  > 
.Kymphrmic  poiung  of  StraiiSH,  (ho  pianoforlo  eoncen  s 
of  CtruK*  which  hrifae  mmu  programiuo,  lui' 


face  impression  of  achievement,  there  are 
vigour  and  vit.ality  of  a kind,  variety,  and  even 
a .sort  of  brilliance  to  carry  the  whole  thing 
off  if  one  is  not  too  particular.  Doubtless  the 
clamour  of  the  street  .scene  makes  some  ap- 
peal, and  the  procession  scone  likew  i.se,  and 
the  dancing;  but  surely  no  one.  can  really  feel, 
that  the  intended  daring  of  the  situation  at 
the  closi’  of  the  .second  act  is  much  .short  of 
the  ridiculous.  Perhaps  if  the  stage  directions 
as  iiKjicated  in  the  liliretto  w'ere  carried  out 
more  faithfullv  the  effect  might  not  be  so  un- 
convincing. Even  so,  however,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  can  be 
done  on  the  stage. 

I he  performaiH'o  la.st  nij;ht  under  .Signor 
Panizza’s  direction  had  some  good  features. 

I h<>  singing  of  Signor  Martinelli  stood  out, 
and  the  acting  of  .Signor  Sammarco  in  the 
part  Ilf  the  .sensual  Rafaele.  Mme.  Edvina’s 
.M.'ilielbi  lacks  .sLihtleti  ; her  method  is  just 
a liltle  obviou.s,  and  all  Ihe  time  one  ha.s  a 
feeling  that  the  note  is  bring  forced.  But  it 
is  a difficult  and  thankless  part  to  h.ive  to 
play.  Her  singing  was  decidedli'  dram.i'ic 
wli.  II  required,  if  ||,e  vocal  qu.ilili  was  not 
always  quite  pure. 


For  sheer  luxury  of  entertamment  Verdi's  Aida 
i.s  unrivalled.  It  has  succeeded  to  the  position  which 
OH  Ugonoiti  used  to  hold,  and  though  it  has  no 
coloraiuT  soprano  part  it  has  other  advantages  ivliich  j 
compensate  generously  for  that  loss.  Fevr  com-  j 
posers  liave  gauged  their  opportunities  as  accurately  I 
as  A’erdi  did  when  ho  undertook  to  write  for  the 
opening  of  the  opera-house  a,t  Cairo.  The  lover  of 
emotional  tunes  lias  his  ears  deluged  with  them  ; 
they  are  poured  out  in  an  unceasing  stream  tiirough 
four  acts.  Then  the  priests’  eliorus  in  the  Temple, 
with  its  ringing  entries  of  voice  upon  voice  crowned 
at  their  height  by  the  tenor  and  bass  solo  voices, 
and  the  trumpet  marclies  in  the  triumph  scene  are 
masterly  pieces  of  spectociil.ar  music  ; the  iiallet  and 
the  descriptive  niu.sic  by  the  Nile  at  nigiit  and  in 
the  Temple  carry  out  the  vivid  scenic  contrasts  ‘to 
perfection,  and  not  only  are  there  five  first-r,ate 
singing  parts,  a.nd  two,  the  King  and  the  priestess, 
wliicli  are  quite  good  iii  the  second  rank,  but  they 
are  so  disposed  that  ui  tlio  course  of  the  evening 
one  gets  them  in  almost  every  possible  combination 
of  twos  and  tlirees.  Everybody  on  the  stage  gets 
,a  good  chance  ; everybody  in  the  audience  gets  a 
good  show  according  to  his  taste,  except,  of  course, 
the  artistic  ascetic,  for  whom  luxury  cannot  cater. 

.Kal  urday’s  performance  at  Covent  (i.'i.rden  spread 
out  the.se  luxuries  in  (ho  most  temjiting  way.  AVilh 
a m.ignifiecnt  cast  of  singers,  each  one  at  his  or  her 
very  hest,  and  willi  everi'  detail  of  (he  siage  I’ffeet 
■admirably  arranged,  the  whole  present.ation  was  (he 
!most  brilliant  tliat  could  be  desired.  As  it  w.ss  a 
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thore  IS  no  other  word  to  describe  ft ; and  if  tho 
veai^  have  taken  away  a scintilla  of  metallic 
bnlhanw  from  the  voice  they  have  given-  the 
singer,  by  way  of  compensation,  a suavity  and 
nehn^s,  a restraint  and  a command  over  him- 
eelf  that  were  there  only  in  an  embryonic  statol 
when  Caruso  w^  younger.  The  artistic  gain' 
cannot  be  denied.  Small  wonder  that  the  house 


' :iso  niebt.”  with  C.vruso  prices,  of  course  par- 
lii-ulir  aiicntion  and  particular  enthusiasm  was 
directed  ; awards  him,  but  he  did  not,  as  on  Tuesday, 
accept  jiiore  than  bis  share.  His  voice  was  splendid 

at  the  climaxes,  but  the  two  women,  Mile.  Dcstiim  _ uuc  uu use 

and  JIme.  Kirkby  Lunn,  gave  ns  greater  musical  at  the  great  singer  whenever  opportunity 

I'lcasure  bcc,ausc  of  the  consistency  with  which  they  served. 

treated  every  musical  phrase.  Signor  Caruso  had  his  -pjjj,  COVDFPTnp 

treraendons  moments  and  between  them  passages  ■ i ^ JJ  I,  L I OK. 

where  one  felt  ho  was  getting  ready  for  the  next  Madame  Kirkby  Lunn 

moment,  and  was  even  a little  careless  of  liis  tone  Destinn  a,s  Aida,  and  Mr! 

and  style  meantime  ; they  never  dropped  below  their  ■ f’^^tti  aa  Amonasro,  all  singers  of  groat  di^ 
best.  So  the  cream  of  the  whole  thing  seemed  to  ' ^ c tiou  w’no  have  often  sung  these  parte 

come  in  Aida  s monologue  at  the  end  of  the  first 
scene,  in  the  duct  of  the  two  women  in  the  second 

act  and  in  Amneris’s  scene  as  she  listened  to  the  7 i-  or 

trial  of  Ha<lamcs,  and  'with  them  the  final  scene  of  , wafi  of  mre  beauty.  Afr,  Hnber- 

, . . , , Ueail.  morpnvor  nnrl  TVfv.  Ji  __  ji  •»•... 

all  m which  Signor  ( aruso  s singing  liad  a more 

persuasive  quality  because  he  exerted  less  physical  ,• .x’  , 

force  tlmn  Lfore.  ..’I!*!  „^o«hl  seem  to  be 

Signor  Scotti's  vivid  representation  of  the  half- 
savage  Amonasro  and  his  line  singing  were  invaluable 
in  the  third  act.  Mr.  Goddard,  who  last  year  sang 
the  part  of  the  King  when  M.  Marcoux  was  the 
RamCs,  had  evidently  leamt  much  from  the  latter's 


manner.  Ills  singing,  loo,  stood  the  test 
placed  beside  that  of  Signor  Caruso  and  of  Mmc. 
Kirkby  Limn,  and  showed  him  to  be  an  artist  who 
is  going  on  to  much  bigger  things  than  his  earl; 
appearances  in  German  opera  led  us  to  expect  of  him. 

ROYAL  OPERA. 


before,  but  never  better  tbaii 
Scxjiti  s Amonaero  is  as  wonderful  a character 
study  as  was  his  Scarpia,  and  the  singing  of 
he  two  ladies  was  of  rare  beaiitv.  Afr  Huber 

as  the  King 

nc  the  High  Pnest  respectively,  were  splent 
Idly  dignified ; _ no  opera  would  seem  to  be 
t.uitecornplc-^  without  Mr.  Zucclii,  most  admir- 
alilo  and  useful  of  minor  artists,  wlio  was  the 
messenger ; and  Miss  Lenora  Sparkes  sang  the 
priestess  s music  charmingly.  Nor  is  this  all  ' 

I he  chorus  quite  surpassed  themselves  in  the 

example ; he  had  the  same  inflexible  dignity  of  attained  a — for 

^ “ p bein„  them— unprecedented  beauty  of  tone  in  the 

. „ ° scene  in  the  Temple;  the  ‘‘brass  band  ” on 
u wiio  likewise  was  heard  to  unusual  advan- 

, , , . . iu  1 • 1 because  of  the  dviianiic  variety  of  the 

,s  going  on  to  much  bigger  things  than  his  early;  . and  the  scene  on  the  stage  in  all  cas2  wls 

extremely  brilliant,  while  Miss  Verbist’s  danc- 
ing was  very  graceful. 

Finally,  there  remains  only  to  add  a few 
words  on  the  subject  of  the”  conductor,  Mr. 
Polacco,  and  his  management  of  the  forces 
iijider  Ills  control.  His  control  was  complete 
Not  for  a moment  ivas  there  any  dilly-dallyint^' 
with  the  singers  with  a pet  high  note,  not  once 
was  the  ilivtlim  broken  for  the  sake  of  a mere- 
tricious effect.  Mr.  Polacco  treated  “ Alda  ” 
af^er  the  manner  of  a music-drama,  and  as  in 
“ Tosca”  the  other  night,  so  here  again,  his 
masterly  control  of  the  orchestra,  wlio  played 
hncly,  never  militated  against  his  management 
of  the  crowds  or  solo  singers  on  the  stage.  He 
was  the  sole  master  of  the  situation.  He  domi- 
nated tho  position.  He  was  relentless,  forceful 
not  to  bo  denied,  and  his  strong  sense  of  rhythm' 

■ as  as  marked  as  liefore,  or  even  more  so.  To 
him  unquestionably  fell  a lion’s  share  of  the 
triumph  of  a particularly  distinguished  per-  | 
torniance.  Unquestionably  this  was  the  climax 
of  the  opening  week  of  Italian  opera.  1 

OTARTET. ' 

The  last  of  the  present  seasofl~Ct  Chamber  Concerts 


REVIVAL  OP  “AIDA.” 

^1  T, 

M.iGXIFICENT  SPECTACLE. 


A few  days  ago  one  expre.=sed  a desire  to, 
know  what  might  be  the  real  climax  of  the. 
opening  week  of  the  Italian  and  French  part 
of  the  “ grand  ” season  at  Oovent  Garden. 
Now  the  week’s  work  is  completed,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  who  have 
followed  its  cour.se  as  to  the  climax. 

We  have  heard  Aladame  Alelba  singing  glori- 
oi:.sly  as  she  sang  in  years  gone  by,  but  not  as 
I he  sang  in  her  last  previous  season.  In 
" Boheme  ” the  other  night  Alada.ine  Melba 
s mg  as  if  she  Lad  been  resting  instead  of  put- 


*1,  . , , ' , - lar  DCtTer 

than  in  .Scliubort  s quartet  in  A minor,  where 
(there  was  a certain  amount  of  rnggedne^.-; 
and  not  aiwavs  the  mest  sati.sfving  phrasing. 

A second  _ recital  of  the  brilliant  young 
Brazilian  pianist,  .Miss  Guiomar  Novaes  ! 
took  place  m the  Bcchstcii,  Hall  vesterdav ' 
alternoon.  Her  programme  on  this  occa- ' 
Mon  consisted  of  the  “ Waldstein”  Sonata, of 
Beolhoven.  i!,e  twenty-four  preludes  of 
Uiopm  (repeated  from  her  former  pro-  ’ 
j,iammc),  Schumann’s  “Kinder.sccnen,”  and 
the  lentil  “ Rhapsodic  Hongroisc”  of  Liszt. 

1 he  attainments  of  this  young  artist,  who 
we  be!ie\-e  is  only  seventeen  years  old,  are 
quite  remarkable.  In  technical  control  of 
tone-colour  and  the  power  to  work  up  a 
sonorous  volume  of  .sound  she  can  already 
hold  her  own  with  the  best,  while  the  dis- 
cretion she  shows  in  her  handling  of  dynamic 
contrasts  bears  witness  that  her  work  is  none 
o_l  the  mechanical  accomplishment  of  the  mere' 
virtuoso.  Rut  not  only  in  decision,  clearness 
and  teciiriical  case  is  she  .so  fine  ; her  canti! 
enas  are  smooth  and  singing— and  a delight 
lo  the  car. 

_ These  qualities  c.specL'iIIv  no>^abTe 

in  itilie  Rondo  of  ,ihe  .sonata.  Tiio  'turbuleiTt 
epis<^es  stood  out  in  bold  .strength  against 
the  flowing  beauty  of  the  recurring  theme, 
and  the  rlivthmic  .structure  was  always  firm, 
and  secure.  .So,  .too,  in  the  second  prelude, 
wiliere  the  agitated  waves  came  .surgin'''-  up 
ateTve'’^^''  against  the  crystal  melody 

Neverthele,s,s,  the  pO'Wer  of  interpretation 
m the  highest  .sense  iiiust  as  yet  be  denied 
her,  for  though  ..Miss  Novaes  niav  asto.ni^ 
'ou  with  .her  .plai-ing,  she  does  'not  move. 

. he  canmot  as  yet  unlock  the  deep  wcll- 
S'p.nngs  of  emotion  that  can  onh-  be  attained 

An  Thri-''""  strength,  whether 

on  the  hues  of  pa.ssionatc  exce.ss  or  broken 
re,signa.tion.  This  was  evident  .not  only  in  ■ 
the  .^nara  but  -the  fifth  .prelude,  with  its 
^nlinite  pathos,  and  the  great  I)  minor,  No!' 
pi,  where,  nobly  a.s  she  plaved  it,  she  faiWl 
PosTrTioA':  seared  the  com- 


BECHSTEIN  HALL. 


“ 1 • I +'  gi'’eu  by  the  ■\Vessely  Quartet  took  place  on  Saturday 

ting  a girdle  i-ourd  the  world  during  the  lash  afternoon  in  the  Bechstein  HaU  with  a programme 
two  years,  so  fresh  was  her  voice.  Afore  than[  ^ypieh  began  with  Schubert’s  weli-kuowu  work  iu 
that,  we  have  seen  her  honoured  as  we  have  ^ minor,  and  ended  with  Dvorak’s  Quartet  founded 
i-ievcr  seen  a priraa  donna  hono-nred  before  in  negro  melodies.  Both  the  Quartets  have  been 
t he  same  place,  by  the  amazing  presentation  of  made  thoroughly  familiar  by  these  players  to  their 
llowea-s  that  filled  the  stage,  which  drew  fixim  audiences,  and  there  is  no  need  to  discuss  their  per- 
the  singer  a sentence  or  two  of  heartfelt  thanks,  formance  of  them  in  detail.  A word  of  praise  must. 
We  have  seen  the  reappearance  of  Caruso,  and,  however,  be  given  to  the  clear,  crisp  way  in  which  the 
inoidentally,  w©  have  heard  in  the  foyer  a great'  minuet  and  the  second  subject  of  the  last  movement 
manv  criticisms  of  his  voice,  criticisms  ehni-ac-'  of  Schubert’s  Quartet  were  iilayed  and  to  the  delicacy 
TprWtic  of  to-dav,  when  . .i  ninny  people  go  out'  of  the  players’  tone  in  all  the  soft  passages.  In  a 
I ot  to  enjov  tho  artistrv  of  n perfoi  nianee.  but  few  of  the  strenuous  parts,  how-ever,  they  were  somc- 
■fo  compare  tbe  voice  iviih  the  voice  of  t-ix  years  what  shriU,  and  the  firet  xdolin  was  apt  to  be  beard  a 
atro.  However,  that  need  not  worry  Oarirso.  little  too  prominently  above  the  otheis. 
for  he  is  an  inconrfiarably  liner  a.rtist  now-  tha'i  In  the  middle  of  the  programme  came  Ate  Friskin’s 
ho  ever  was  before,  and  as  encli  he  irill  always;  Pianoforte  Quintet  in  C minor,  which  the  Wtssc^' 
find  an  armv  of  admirers  of  his  , art.  We  have  Quartet  were  not  playing  for  the  first  time.  On  the 
seen,  also,  tlie  uni-ioun  .led  success  of  a newcxmior  last  occasion  when  they  w ere  heard  in  it  the  pianoforte 
in  Mr.  Polacco,  the  oonduoter  from  the  Aletro-  part  was  played  by  the  compo.ser  ; on  Satuday  iliss 
poLitau  Opera  in  New  York,  a conductor  w-hom  Kath.arine  Goodson  undertook  it.  Her  firm,  decisive 


1 we  placed  at  once  in  1't.alian  opera  on  a level 
with  the  greater  gods  of  the  German  opera. 
Further,  we  have  seen  brilliant  performances  of 
“ Boheme.”  ef  “ Pagliacci,”  of  “ The  Jewels 
of  the  Aladonna,”  of  “ Tosca,”  and  on  Satur- 
dav  of  “ .^Aida.” 


GiARUSO’S  TRIUMPH. 


touch  and  her  capacity  for  phrasing  broadly  without 
making  things  sound  too  heavy  w-ore  invaluable  in 
this  work,  which,  iu  spite  of  its  being  tlio  composer’s 
opus  1,  sounds  as  strong  a piece  of  writing  as  ever. 
It  is  on  the  melodic  side  and  in  the  way  in  w’hich  the 
mood  of  each  movement  is  maintained  that  Mr- 
Frlskin  has  shown  his  chief  strength.  That  the 
technique  should  show  the  strong  intluenco  of  Bra'nms 
Can  anvone  who  has  followed  the  course  of  vvas  uo  do-abt  inevitable.  There  are  few  English  or 
the  week  foot  other  than  that  the  climax  uiiques-  Geiman  composers  who  do  not  show  it  in  their  early 
tionably  was  reached  in  this  last-named  per-  works.  It  does  not  really  very  much  matter  as  long 
formance  f Surely  not.  For  some  of  vhe  older  as  they  eventually  grow  up  and  find  not  only  ideas 
frequenters  of  Covent  Garden  the  evening’s^  of  their  own,  but  also  their  own  ways  of  expressing 
performance  took  back  the  memory  throa2th  tno.  them. 

years  to  the  day  when  euch  brilliance  of  per-  WESSELY  STRING  QUARTET, 
formance  was  no  unusual  thing.  But  times, 

are  changed.  AVhere  are  tho  singers  of  thosej  'The  fourth  .and  la.st  concert  of  the  serie? 
davs  that  are  gonef  Alany  of  them  are  noi  g;iven  by  the  Wes,9ely  String  Quartet  look 
longer  singing,  but  their  places  still  remain  to  place  on  .Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Bechstein 
lie  filled,  for  the  world  does  not  produce  Melbas  Halk  It  w.is  very  interesting  to  hear  onci 
and  Caru.sos  to  follow  automatically  in  their  lagain  Mr.  hVisjuin’s  pianoforte  quintet  i,i 
predeoe-sors’  footsteps.  On  Saturday  we  heard  C minor,  for  this  i.s  a work  of  high  , pronii.se. 
a cast  tliat  could  hardly  have  been  equalled  a Considering,  indeed,  the  age  of  the  composer 
decade  ago,  and  even  then  only  by  those  singers  at  the  time  w hen  it  was  written — under 
w-ho  now  took  part  in  the  rerival.  twenty — the  music  is  a.stontehingly  maiure 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  hear  at  the  and  accomplished.  Pei-hap.s  the  mo.st  .signi.fi- 
close  of  the  opera  the  opinions  on  the  subject  cant  feature  on  the  technical  .side  is  the  in- 
of  Cani&o’s  voice  and  geiiei-al  accomplishment  sight  shov\-n  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  par- 
of  thoBo  critics  referred  to  above  who  after  ticular  ccmifoination.  The  mu.sic  i.s  really 
the  second  act  found  tlie  voice  to  have  become  made  for  pianoforte  and  .siring  quartet,  anil 
baritone,  a little  ” woolly,”  to  have  lost  its  the  freedom  of  the  writing  and  dts  variety  of 
dearness  and  hrilliancc,'  and  eo  on.  Was  effect  are  such  as  are  seldom  found  in  the 
there  one  who  can  eaeily  forget  the  beauty  work  of  far  more  experienced  -writers.  Thi.s 
and  powea-  ef  the  singing  of  Carnso  in  the  last  quintet,  how-ever,  is  a little  more  than  a tex'h- 
twoacts,  who  can  fail  to  see  the  extraordinary — nical  accomplishment,  for  many  of  tho  themes 
among  tenors  unique — piower  of  his  acting  ; who  have  real  charactir  and  charm.  It  certainly 
can  fail  to  give  him  the  greatest  possible  credit  make.?  one  bepe  for  much  from  Mr.  Friski.i 
for  that  mastery  over  himself  which  now  pre-  in  tlie  future.  '1  ho  perforniancc.  with  Miss 
ven-te  him  from  ©merging,  as  in  days  gone  by,  Katliarine  flood.'-oi  at  the  pianoforte,  was  e\- 
from  the  picture  to  make  a superficial  effect  cceding.ly  good  ; it  wa.s  .strong,  tif  thoroughly 
upon  tho  “ gallery  ” ? Caruso’s  interpretation  niu.sical  tone,  and  expre.ssive.  .\fess-s. 
of  Radames’s  role  was  a performance  of  genius,  I M esscly,  Dyke,  Tomlinson,  and  I’arkfr,  as  a 


“ PRELUDES  ” OF  DEBUSSY. 



Aofompanists,  like  certain  other  di.stingaished 
beings,  are  bora,  not  made.  For  her  vocal  recital, 
given  at  Bechsmiu's  yesterday  .afternoon,  Mi."H 
Arnold©  Stephenson  had  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  Mr.  E.  R.  Schmitz’s  presence  at  tho  piano.  One 
is  often  fianpted  to  say  that  nobody  can  play  or  sing 
Frenc’n  music  like  French  people.  The  statement  is 
a little  sweeping,  and  it  would  be  wiser  jierhaps  to 
say  that  only  those  completely  in  sympathy  with  the 
Gallic  spirit  can  ever  hope  to  interpret  Gallic  music 
properly.  Despite  his  name,  Mr.  Schmitz  is  French ; 
hence  the  delightful  playing  of  the  French  songs  in 
Miss  Stephen.son's  programme.  The  vocalist’s  own 
achievements  were  somewhat  uneven.  In  the 
“ Yittoria,  Yittoria  ” of  Carissitni  and  in  two 
English  songs — Monro’s  “My  lovely  Celia”  and 
' Uvo  licen  roamiug her  intonation  was  not 
always  pure,  her  production  wa-s  frequently 
“throaty,"  and— due,  maybe,  to  slight  nervous- 
ness— her  breath  control  was  not  quite  good.  In  the 
group  of  Debussy  .songs  which  followed  ihosc  defects 
were  almost  completely  eliminated,  and  with  tlie 
exception  of  an  occasional  hardness  of  tone  in 
strikiug  <a  high  note  her  renderings  of  these — and 
e.specially  of  the  exquisite  “ II  plenre  dans  mon 
ooeur  ” — ^may  bo  described  as  very  pleasant  indeed, 
and  she  certainly  did  not  sing  her  French  as  ono 
to  whom  that  language  is  foreign.  Her  diction  was 
wholly  admirable. 

.After  a brilliant  performance  of  Liszt’s  paraphrase 
of  the  great  Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  G minor,  Mr. 

I Schmitz  played  three  of  tho  new  “ Prc' hides  ’’  of 
Debussj^  (second  look).  Special  interest  a fl ached 
to  these,  as  it  was  their  first,  perfonnance  in  London, 

I if  not  iu  England.  They  had,  as  one  may  safely 
suppose,  the  very  Lest  chance  at  the  hands  of  this 
' fine  artist,  but  even  his  rendering  did  not  conceal 
the  composer’s  limitations.  Two  of  the  “ Preludes’’ 
played  yesterday  are  too  clever  for  the  emotions 
they  express,  and  one,  snb-titled  “ Bruykre,” 
merely  banal  and  sentimental,  without  even  the 
saving  grace  of  offering  any  technical  interc.st. 
No.  C,  “ General  Laviiie,”  “ dans  le  style  et  le 
mouvement  d un  Cake-Walk.’’  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
joke.  There  are  one  or  two  moments  when  the  shifting 
tonality  of  the  accompaniment  to  tho  tunc  is  amus- 
ing enough.  But  the  amusement  is  not  sustained, 
nor  can  W’e  regard  it  as  a good  cake-walk  when  the 
tune  itself  has  no  syncopation,  that  characteristic 
being  rather  feebly  suggested  by  the  harmonic  treat- 
ment. 

HIS  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE 


“THE  PERFECT  GENTLEMAN” 
AND  “ARIADNE  AUF  NAXOS.”  n 

'■sF  -Vv 

.\iu  audience  which  filled  the  house  in 
every  part  assembled  in  His  Majesty  s 
Theatre  last  night  foi'  tho  first  of  the  eifjht 
porformances  of  ” ITic  Perfect  tientleman 
(Mr.  W.  .Somerset  Maui^-liam  s adapialion 
of  “ I^  Bourgeois  Geiuilhommc  ’’j,  followed 
by  Ur.  Richard  Strauss's  opera.  Molioi-e's 


before  been  so 
beautifully  staged  in  this  country,  or  with 
such  luxurious  and  elaborate  amenities  of 
scene  and  costume.  Often,  indeed,  the  stage 
picture  was  brilliant  in  the  extreme.  .\s  to 
the  version  of  the  play,  something  had  to  be 
omitted  if  there  was  to  be  time  left  lor  . 
opera,  and  the  characters  of  Lucdlo  and 
Cleonte  have  gone;  with  tlie  result  that  we 
lose  one  of  the  mo.st  amusing  scenes  in  tht 
^original,  that  of  the  marriage  of  jtiU'dain’.- 
daug'hter  to  the  man  of  her  heart,  disgji.ed 
as  the  son  of  the  Grand  Turk.  W'e  lose  also 
JourdlaiLn’s  final  comic  outburst;  “ I give  ^ 
Nicole  to  the  Dragoman — a'^d  my  wiie  to 
anybody  who  will  have  her  1 ” 


That  Moliere  himself  attached  some  im- 
portance to  the  character  of  Ludie  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  entrusted  it  to  llnat  fas- 
ciriating  actress,  his  wife.  We  miss  Mile. 
Jourdain  with  regret.  However,  we  had  all 
the  comic  scenes  with  the  professors  of 
fencing,  music,  dancing,  and  philosophy, 
and  the  famous  passage  on  prose  and  verse ; 
and  we  saw  the  feast  in  Dorimene’s  honour 
attain  to  the  topmost  heights  of  fantastic 
splendour.  In  .Sir  Herbert  Tree,  too,  we 
had  a Jourdain  of  a large,  e.xuberant  humour, 
expressed  in  the  general  voice  and  aspect. 
It  was,  however,  the  actor’s  jourdain  rather 
fhan  Moliere’s,  and  a good  deal  of  the  char- 
acter as  we  find  it  in  the  book  was  miss- 
|ing — the  essential  kindness  of  heart,  simpli- 
city of  mind,  and  innate  fx)liteness.  We  can- 
not, for  instance,  conceive  Moliere’s  Jourdain 
smelling  each  dish  before  it  passed  to  the 
carver,  as  Sir  Herbert  Tree’s  did  last  night. 
Mr.  Roy  Byford  gave  an  admirably  droll  ]>er- 
formance  as  the  Professor  of  I^ilosophy ; 
while  the  dancing  entry  of  the  tailors  proved 
a delightfully  funny  episode,  and  Sir  Her- 
bert Tree  was  here  immcnselv  amusing. 


“ Le  Bourgeois  Genlilhomme  ” was  never 
one  of  Moliere’s  best  plays,  and  if  any  one 
else  had  written  it,  it  would,  we  fancy,  have 
disappeared  from  the  acting  repertory  of 
Europe  long  ago,  though  passages  of  it 
would  doubtless  have  survived  as  literature 
in  some  form  or  another.  When  he  began 
it,  Moliere  probably  intended  to  wrife  a 
comedy;  but  to  please  the  King  he  made  it 
a farce,  just  as,  to  please  the  Queen,  Shak- 
.spearc  cheapen.\J  hi.s  FalsI^afT.  However, 
th^  piece  has  its  archaeological  interest,  and 
at  His  Majesty’s  it  has  a brilliant  spec- 
tacular quaHt}’,  while  not  only  the  Jourdain 
of  .Sir  Herlx'rt  Tree,  but  also  the  Mme. 
Jourdain  of  Miss  Rose  Edouin,  the  Dorante 
of  Mr.  Philip  .Merivalc,  the  Nicole  of  Miss 
Stella  St.  ,\udrie,  the  Dorimene  of  Miss 
Neilson-Terry,  and  the  three  other  profes- 
sors of  Messrs.  ,\.  E.  George,  Ben  Field, 
and  Gerald  .Ames  are  all  rich  in  a decorated 
comicalitA'. 


THE  MUSIC. 

Strauss’s  music  falls  into  two  divisions  : 
that  which  is  incidental  to  the  play  and  the 
opera  itself.  The  latter,  of  course,  is  the ' 
most  important.  “ .\r.ladne  in  Naxos  ” has 
no  plot  in  the  ordinary  sense  : it  is  a tw'ofold 
fantasy  ; in  the  first  place,  one  has  the 
deserted  .\riadne  bemoaning  her  fate  and 
praying  for  death,  with  the  subsequent  con- 
solation afforded  by  the  arrival  of  Bacchus, 
and,  in  the  .second,  sparkling  little  episodes 
concerning  the  amorevus  fancies  of  Zerbinetta 
and  her  four  coiupanions.  These  last  form 
the  troupe  of  Italian  buffoons  engaged  by 
M.  Jourdain,  .sjj,  that  his  guests  shall  not  be 
bored  by  the  other  part  of  the  entertainment. 
'I'he  interlapping  in  the  presentation  is  appar- 
ently a sort  of  musico-dramatic  joke.  The 
excuse  is  that  M.  Jourdain  wishes  to  save 
time,  so  orders  both  entertainments  to  be 
played  together.  Neces.sarily  a jumble  ensues, 
and,  though  the  whole  thing  fells  in  a wav, 
there  is  a certain  mea.sure  of  pointlessness 
bevond  the  mere  exhibition  of  technique. 

• * 

But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  general  im- 
pression throughout  is  more  of  technique 
than  anything  else.  .Strauss’s  musical  in- 
vention once  again  disajjpoints  in  its  lack  of 
distinctirm  and  its  reli«nce  upon  a 
phraseology  with  a charm  that  scarceiv  dips 
Below  the  surface.  Moreover,  a certain 
implicity  of  style  has  evidently  been  aimed 
|t  a good  deal;  yet,  when  one  examines  the 
fielodies  and  harmonies,  how  trite,  and  even 
moriginal,  much  of  the  effect  seems!  One 
'alher  fancies  that  the  best  music  is  w'hen 
I he  compo.'er  is  in  his  most  fantastic  and 
freakish  vein— that  concerned  with  the 

buffoons,  for  example,  with  its  highly  varie- 
gated rhythms,  or  the  dance  of  tailors  in 
the  play,  and  the  wiki  waltz  for  the  dancer 
during  the  dinner  scene;  while  there  is  a 
rr  inarkahk  virility  in  the  music  accompanv- 
ing  ili<;  fencing  lesson.  In  th<’  di>era 
\riadne  st)k>  ;it  llu'  beginning  b:is  some  of 
th:o  hre;i(llh  of  style  one  thinks  of  in  cer- 
oiin  parts  «,f  “ I'.lektra,”  ;uh1  the  com- 
p<  < r - skill  in  tonsinu  tion  just  enables  it 
I.,  p:i -s  the  criticism  of  undue  kmgth.  Not 


I .so,  however,  Zerbinetta’s  coloratura  antr-, 

|i  but  here  the  music  is  so  extremelv  un- 
interesting in  itself  that  it  is  not  surprising 
I its  prolixity  becomes  painfullv  apparent.  The 
other  “ big  moment  ” is,  'of  course,  the 
final  duet  between  .\riadne  and  Bacchus ; 
here  everything  is  to  hand  to  make  a really 
fine  effect,  save  inspiration.  .Strauss’s  ac- 1 
knowledged  skill  has  certainly  brought  | 
about  the  creation  of  some  notable  passages  | 
of  sustained  vocal  and  instrumental  souiul.  ! 
but  they  do  just  fall  short  of  suggesting  the 
right  thing;  the  air  of  manufacture  hangs 
ov'er  the  whole  like  a cloud,  and  Ihe 
emotional  thrill  does  not  come. 

* « 

* 

I It  lias  been  observed  before  that  the  com- 
poser has  a trick  of  starting  off  on  somq 
simple  little  phrase  and  then  jerking  away  to 
! some  fantastic  harmon’.’  or  figuration,  as 
I though  realising  that  the  initial  idea  in 
j essence  is  really  rather  commonplace.  Where 
I directness  of  style  would  be  advantageous 
I this  device  is  particularly  unhappy  ; for 
example,  Jourdain’s  minuet  or  Zerbinetta’s 
rondo.  It  seems  to  suggest  further  that 
there  is  an  attempt  to  make  too  much  out  of 
the  slender  material,  and  this  always  causes 
a certain  pretentiousness.  However,  if  one 
is  not  over-particular,  there  are  .some  highly 
eflective  moments  in  ‘‘.\riadne,”  and  the 
manner  of  the  stage  presentation  makes  the 
most  of  them. 

* * 

Fraulein  Eva  von  der  Osten,  the  bril- 
j liant  Rosenkavalier  in  .Mr.  Beecham’s 
I production  at  Covent  Garden,  took  the 
I part  of  .\riadne  w ith  great  success.  Her 
remarkably  beautiful  voice  and  fine  quality 
of  singing  have  full  scope  for  the  most 
favourable  display,  and  she  .seized  every 
opportunity  in  a highly  accomplished  style. 
Fraulein  Hermine  Bosetti  gave  a brilliantly 
finished  study  of  Zerbinetta,  acting  with  de- 
lightful grace,  and  singing  the  excessively 
difficult  music  with  great  ea.se.  Her  big 
aria,  unfortunately,  is  somewhat  over-elabo- 
rately  accompanied,  or  else  the  accompani- 
ment was  not  carefully  enough  plaved.  Mr. 
Beecham,  who  conducted,  is  not  always 
steady  enough  in  his  rhythms,  hence  the  un- 
certainty of  some  of  the  ensembles  last  night. 
One  would  have  liked  to  hear  the  vocalisa- 
tion stand  out  a little  more. 

* • • 

• 

The  Bacchus  of  Herr  Otto  Marak  had  dig- 
nity and  ,'i  gixxl  measure  of  vocal  force,  if 
his  tenor  \x>ice  has  no  exceptional  charm  of 
quality.  MM.  Anirster,  Esser,  .Schlembach, 
and  .Spivak  were  excellent  as  the  four 
buffoons.  Najade,  Diw  ade,  and  Echo  are  three 
picturesque  figures  in  the  opera  whose  dutv 
in  a ,=ensc  is  to  act  as  Ohorus  and  make 
comments  on  the  proceedings.  'ITie  music 
co.mpri.ses  a difficult  trio  at  tlie  beginning, 
and  one  of  a .suavely  melodious  tvpe  at  the 
f'iid,  in  which  the  voices  of  Miles.  Win.ter- 
I nitz-Dorda,  Hoffnian-Onegin,  and  HeMcns- 
' leben  did  'not  blend  'together  very  well. 
Strauss  has  employed  a S'lnall  orchestra,  in- 
cluding pianoforte.  Occasionally  one  feels 
that  this  has  been  a mistake,  for  there  is  a 
certain  shallowness  in  tie  sound.  It  is  some- 
thing like  trying  to  write  chamber  music  for 
orchestra.  But  many  effects  of  fancy  and 
delicacy  are  po.ssibie,  and  Strauss  know's  well 
enough  how  to  obtain  these. 

IRISH  BASSO  HEARD. 
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Mr.  Edward  O’Mahony  Gives  Annual 
Concert  in  Assembly  Hall. 

Each  year  about  this  time,  Mr.  Edward 
O'Mahony,  Irish  basso,  slves  a concert  in 
-Assembly  Hall,  Fourth  avenue  and  Twen- 
ty-second street,  and  last  night  was  the 
occasion  of  his  annual  appearance  here. 

There  was  more  than  usual  interest  in  the 
concert,  for  Jlr.  O’Mahony  wilt  leave  for 
his  home  in  Cork  In  a few  days.  Once  a 
member  of  the  Carl  Rosa  and  the  American 
Opera  companies,  also  a soloist  at  concerts 
given  by  the  late  P.  S.  Gilmore,  Mr. 
O’.Mahony  never  fails  to  attract  an  audi- 
ence. i-  %-  " / •> 

He  was  assisted  by  Mr-  Genevfeve  Fan- 
ning, soprano;  Mi.ss  Mary  I,ouise  AVallace, 
mezzo  soprano;  Mr.  .Adolf  P.  Sllbernagel, 
tenor;  .Misse.s  Gertrude  1.  Itohinson  and 
Vida  Standing,  harpists,  and  Mr.  Patrick 
T.  Donohue,  vIollnI..-t.  Miss  Deborah  Byrne 
lilaycd  the  piano  accompaniments. 

MME.  MYSZ-GMEINEK’S  RECITAL. 

A set  of  five  “ Kindcrtz)tenJieder  ” by  fiusfav 
Mahler  were  sung  by  Mme.  Mysz-titneiner  for  the  first 
lime  in  London  nt  liorhstcin  H.all  last  night.  The 
poems  .are  all  of  one  kind,  dismnl  reflections  upon  the 
early  death  of  infants,  and  so  if  they  were  well  set 
Ihe  result  would  necessarily  tie  depressing  .and  niouo- 
tonous.  Jiut  (he  deprcasiiig  nionolony  of  M.ahlcr's 
miLsie  i.s  not  aliogetlier  attributable  (o  the  subject  of 
the  ],oeins.  The  music  has  really  very  little  lo  do 
with  the  words,  which  are  set  lo  long  and  wandering 
vocal  phrnsisi  bucked  by  elaborate  but  trrelea-anl. 
piano  music.  Placed  .as  tliey  were  beside  a grouv>  of 
fongs  by  Hugo  A\olt.  (he  inferiority  of  Mahler's 
niethod  was  obvious.  To  take  a single  e.ase  in  laoint, 
Matiler's  first  song  ends  nitli  the  lines  : — 

'■  Fin  I.iimple.in  vcrloseh  in  meinem  Zelt 
Iloil  sei  deni  Freudenlieht  der  Welt," 
atif  the  music  givcaf  no  suggestion  of  the  resolution 
inplled  by  the  ls.st  line.  < 'omp,a,rison  with  the  first 


stanz.a  of  Wolf’s  " Der  Genesene  ,an  die  Hottnung 
show.s  tlie  differe.nco  of  which  we  speak.  Mahler's 
voc.il  phr.ases  lea.vc  a.  sing,*r  free  to  make  mueh  or 
little  of  them  ; they  never  compel  her  to  treat  them 
With  any  one  kind  of  expression.  Mme.  Mysz-Groeincr, 
who.se  interpretation  is  always  strongly  individual, 
prorfuced  a good  deal  of  effeet  with  them,  but  ihe  im- 
preasioa  created  was  due  to  lier  rather  th.-in  to  the 
composer.  ^ Z 3 

ohe  was  able  to  move  her  audience  much  more 
strongly  with  Wolf’s  si'ing.s,  where  she  a-nd  the  eom- 
poser  worked  to  one  end,  and  two  of  them  liad  to  he 
repeated.  There  was  even  an  attempt  to  persu.ade 
her  to  repeat  the  visionary  ’■  Wie  gliinzt  der  Helle 
Mond,  which  .she  sang  with  exquisite  delicacy,  but 
she  was  right  in  refusing  to  do  so.  At  the  beginning 
she  sang  several  songs  by  Schubert,  a.nd  she  ended 
with  Richard  Siraus,s.  Her  splendid  voire  was  no- 
where better  than  in  her  first  song,  Sebubert.’s  power- 
ful Der  Sieg.'-  Mr.  Rich.ard- Epstein  accompanied 
the  whole  programme  ably. 

I A RUSSIAN  SINGER, 

I vocal  recital  was  miven  in  the  Bcch.stein 
Hall  laS't  nijriht  by  the  Rii.ssian  sing’or,  .\nna 
Jere;btzo\"a  f.Mjne.  Jerebtzoff-.Andreef).  Of  the 
four  groups  of  .song.s  which  co.mprised  h 
program.me  the  fir.st  copsiisted  of  old  Era 
I e.xamp'les  ol  the  eig'hteenth  century,  anc. 
j reimi.ni;.ng  tihrive  were  de\’oted  to  the  wo, 

: ot  Russian  com, posers.  4 

1 .At  the  outset  it  may  be  questioned  whelhe. 
the  artist  v-as  well  ad\fi.sed  in  pre.semin.o- 
•songs  of  Moussorgsky,  Dargomijskv,  and 
others  of  her  fellow-countrymen  jn  the 
ongmal  language.  The  da}-  which  Matthew 
-Arnold  spoke  _ of  w hen  " we  shall  all  be 
eain.ng  Kussian  ’ has  still  to  co'me,  and 
ahhojglh  the  fir.st  song  orrlwo  had  a charm 
ot  .novelty,  one  .socm  began  to  regret  that 
the  sin.gei  was  not  cxliibiiin.g  her  art  in  the 
more  fa,m,l.ar  medium  of  French  or  German 
or  even  English.  ’ 

she  .sang 

he  French  .songs_  jihowed  that  she  has  a 
good  .idea  of  inilerpretatio.n.  " N'lens 
.Aurorc  was  given  with  just  the  riHif 
cent  of  longing,  and  hardiv  le.ss  ,su?ces,sfu] 

AAas  her  delivery  of  the  lovelv  " Ca  fait  peur 
aux  orseaux.”  It  is  still  .necess.arv,  however 
for  ,\fme  Je.rebtzava  to  give  attSh  To 
^oice  producbon.  as  her  ton?s  are  noT ah  a ” 
lAell  rounded,  .and  her  in.tonation  is  in.securT 

IN  NAXOS.” 

It  usM  to  bo  said  of  Richard  Strauss  that 
ho  was  so  determined  to  make  music  represent 
facts  and  objects  that  he  ■would  not  be  content 
until  he  could  picture  for  us  a knife  and  fork 
in  musical  p]iraeoolog3A  Some  of  his  more 
daring  experiments  in  materialistic  programme 
music  went  some  way  towards  justifying  the 
idea  that  he  entertained  tliis  strange  ambition. 
Onlj^  the  other  day,  at  a performance  of  “ Till 
Eulonspiegel,”  a member  of  the  audience  was 
heard  saying  to  his  companion,  “ Tell  me  when 
the  bit  comes  where  he  breaks  the  plates.”  Ho 
wanted  to  be  quite  sure  of  recognizing  the  objects 
m the  musical  picture.  In  the  operas  Salome 
and  Ekktra  “ slippery  blood  ” and  “ glittering 
jewels  ” attracted  Stramss's  attention  on  their 
own  account,  apart  from  the  context ; even  in 
Der  Rosenkavalier  he  gave  us  a series  of  strange 
chords  to  represent  tlie  scent  of  the  rose.  The 
Slippery  blood  ” theme  is  a phra.se  of  sheer 
nastiness,  the  scent  of  the  rose  is  ono  of  sheer 
niceness  ; both  in  their  different  ways  appeal 
^ectly  to  the  senses,  and  to  the  senses  alone. 
But  Avhereas  m the  earlier  works,  wliether  for 
I the  orchestra  or  the  stage,  that  type  of  effect 
I was  so  proimnent  as  to  be  one  of  the  main  ! 
toundations  of  Strauss’s  popular  reputation, 
latterly  he  has  been  outgroAving  his  fondness 
tor  It.  it  is  rather  dragged  into  the  second  act 
ot  Uer  Rosenkavalier,  as  though  Strauss  had 
suddenly  recollected  that  he  had  a reputation 
tor  positive  representation  to  preserve,  and  did 
not  want  to  disappoint  expectation. 

In  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  and  the  incidental 
j music  to  Le  Bourgeois  Genlilhomme  there  is 
J scarcely  a trace  of  it.  Even  in  the  dinner  scene 
of  the  comedy  the  quotations  intended  to 
Illustrate  the  menu  humorously  are  tlirown  in 
I though  he  did  not  really  care 

wliether  any  one  recognized  them  or  not.  The 
salmon  from  the  RMne,  accomiDaiiied  by  a 
hiOTied  reminiscence  of  the  beginning  of  Das 
Rheingold,  the  mutton  wdth  a ]ihra.=o  from  the 
famous  .sheep  scene  in  his  owm  “ Don  Quixote,” 
the  tlirushes  and  larks  with  a quotation  of  the 
bird-song,s  at  the  begimiing  of  Dvr  Rosen- 
tet’nZier,  all  alike  have  to  be  looked  for  carefully 
to  be  distinguished.  One  feels  that  Strauss 
hi^elf  find,s  them  uninteresting  compared 
with  the  dance  tunes  which  give  tlie 
real  charm  to  his  incidental  music. 

W hen  Avo  come  to  tho  opera  itselt  there  is 
not  a trace  of  his  old  objectivity  to  bo  found 
anyAvhere.  More  than  tliat,  ho  apjiarently  cares 
very  httlo  lor  mas, cal  cliaracteriLtion  L any 
c oso  Avay.  VVlnle.  of  coume,  he  keeps  his  owT 
olaborate  technique  and  uses  it  for  purposes 
ot  musical  dovolopmont,  his  view  of  opom  a.s 
dramma  per  musica  has  gone  back  beln,  d 
W a,;ner  and  behind  Gluck.  O.io  could  im.T  no 
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tlio  Stmuss  of  Ariadne  saying  wiMi  Kamoau 
th;it  ho  could  set  the  Gazette  de  Hollande  to 
music  aaid  moaning  it  in  the  same  sense,  that 
anything  would  do  to  set  going  independently 
his  creative  faculty.  It  is  the  very  opiiosite  of 
the  moaning  of  the  remark  about  tho  knife 
and  fork,  which  was  that  tho  most  prosaic 
objects  could  present  to  liis  mind  a musical 
idea  essentially  associated  with  themselves. 

If  wo  look  at  tho  duet  between  Ariadne  and 
Bacchus  wo  realize  that  the  only  distinction 
between  their  music  is  that  between  a soprano 
and  a tenor  voice  singing  different  words. 
There  is  none  of  musical  phraseology.  Bacchus 
is  merely  a stage  figure  who  might  as  well  bo 
apy  other  member  of  the  OljTnpian  hierarchy 
_for  all  the  music  tells  us  about  him.  From 
first  to  last  Strauss  wants  nothing  more  than 
to  go  on  making  music  in  liis  own  way  or  ways  ; 
and  the  rnixturo  of  classical  drama  (Ariadne 
and  Bacchus),  17th  century  opera  (the  Naiad, 
Brj'^ad,  and  Echo),  and  the  Italian  intermezzo 
(Zerbinetta  and  her  crew)  just  provide  liim 
with  the  necessary  means  of  displaying  liis 
musical  energies. 

When  we  wore  discussing  the  first  production 
of  the  opera  at  Stuttgart  wo  asked  : — “ What: 
is  it  all  done  for  ? ” and  after  seeing  it  again 
at  His  Majesty’s  Theatre  this  week  we  feel 
this  to  be  tho  answgr  to  the  question.  Strauss 
has  undergone  a complete  reaction  from  the 
19th  century  ideals  of  music  drama  and  becomd 
absorbed  for  the  time  being  in  the  fascinating 
process  of  developing  his  own  musical  stylq' 
mider  cover  of  the  dramatic  manners  of  another 
age,  availing  himself  greedily  of  the  greater 
freedom  which  those  manners  allowed  to  the 
musician.  When  tho  ojrera  was  in  rehearsal 
at  Stuttgart  one  of  the  artists  engaged  upon  it 
gave  as  tirs  opinion  that  it  was  intensely  interest- 
ing to  any  one  who  took  part  in  it,  but 
he  doubted  whether  the  audience  would 
find  it  equally  interesting.  He  spoke  as 
a musician  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  an  operatic  audience  does  not — 
indeed,  Wagner  has,  with  infinite  pains,  i 
taught  it  that  it  should  not — regard  an  opera 
from  a purely  musical  standpoint.  We  may 
ask  then.  Is  the  music  good  enough  to  justify 
its  arrogant  self-importance  in  the  opera  ? 
Of  tho  incidental  music  to  the  comedy  we 
need  not  speak  particularly  now  ; its  charm 
and  aptness  was  abimdantly  evident  even  in 
the  first  Englisli  performance,  where  the  1 
manner  of  interpretation  did  little  to  point 
its  charm.  I\'o  have  alluded  to  the  out- 
standing moments  of  delight  in  tho  music  of 
the  opera  both  in  cormoxion  with  the  Stuttgart 
and  the  London  performances ; but  apart 
from  these  there  are  places  where  the  music, 
lacking  the  motive  power  of  stage  action,  has 
not  enough  motive  power  of  its  own  to  justify 
the  length  to  which  it  is  carried.  The  first 
trio  of  the  Xaiad,  Dryad,  and  Echo  is  developed 
with  evident  difficulty.  One  camiot  feel  that 
their  wreathed  arabesques  come  solely  from 
an  exuberance  which  must  not  be  checked, 
but  rather  from  a wilful  determination  to  do 
sometliing  which  is  excessively  elaborate.  Nor 
in  Ariadne’s  monologue,  “ Bald  aber  naht 
ein  Bote,”  is  the  “ extatischer  Bewegung  ” 

I inherent  in  the  music  itself.  Too  much  de- 
j pends  upon  the  singer.  One  would  not  mind 
'■  the  prevalence  here  of  a theme  from  Beethoven’s 
Pastoral  Symphony  if  what  it  led  to  were  some- 
; tiling  glowingly  spontaneous.  But  the  more 
j one  listens  to  Ariadne  tho  more  conscious  one 
J becomes  of  moments  where  the  spontaneity 
flags  and  where  Strauss  calls  in  liis  ingenuity, 
which  never  fails  him.  Since  tho  strength  of 
a chain  is  that  of  its  weakest  link,  one  leaves 
it  convinced  that  the  opera  as  a whole  has  not 
tho  permanency  which  Strauss’s  earlier  operas, 
however  much  one  may  dislilce  certain  features 
of  them,  seem  likely  to  have.  There  is  no 
wone  characteristic  in  Ariadne  quite  strong, 
penough  to  act  as  a driving  force  from  be- 
|v  ginning  to  end,  because  the  musical  impulse 
‘ on  which  all  depends  fails  at  certain  points. 

Its  brilliance  is  too  much  a matter  of  accessories, 
II'  the  ingenious  contrast  of  styles,  extraordinarily 
j skilful  writing  for  voices,  wonderful  com- 
( bination.s  of  colour  got  from  a few  instruments. 

I These  tilings  in  themselves  do  not  make  music 
; .anything  more  than  a petite  drolerie,  as  M. 
tilourdain  called  it. 

jVDIE  .JEPvEBTZOFF-ANDREEFF. 

Iff  A very  interesting  selection  of  songs  was  sung 
; on  Thursday  in  the  Bechstein  Hall  by  Ame.  Jerebtsoff- 
' Andreeff,  a singer  who  is  well  known  in  Russia  and 
Germany,  but  wTio  has  not  vet  Kiveii  a_  recital  in 
London. 


who  has  not  yet  given  a re 

Ha  ^ 3 / / > 


tiling  but  convey  the  song  with  directness  and  tke) 
greatest  economy  of  means.  Her  actual  tone,  more  i 
particularly  on  high  notes,  is  no  doubt  not  quite  whati 
it  was,  but  her  art  can  hardly  have  been  more  finished 
than  it  is  now.  The  declamation  was  so  clear  and 
apparently  spontaneous  that  words  and  music  seemed 
to  be  a single  entity  to  which  expression  was  being 
found  just  at  the  moment  of  singing. 

In  her  third  and  fourth  groups  the  most  interesting 
songs  were  Straiinsky’s  “ Spring  in  the  Convent,” 
Wassilenko's  “ Tar  ” (the  w-ords  of  which  look  as 
though  they  had  come  from  the  first  volume  of  “ The 
Golden  Bough  ”),  Rachmaninov’s  “ She  is  beautiful  as 
noon,”  and  Grotchaninov’s  ” The  Snowdrop,”  the  last 
of  which  had  to  be  repeated.  In  all  of  these  the  mood 
was  conveyed  in  the  opening  bars,  and  notliing  in 
the  delivery  of  the  song  was  allowed  to  break  into  it. 
Rart  of  the  success  with  which  this  was  done  must, 
however,  be  credited  to  the  most  skiltid  and  sympa- 
thetic accompanist,  M.  Jovanowitsch,  who  helped 
very  much  to  give  the  impression  that  each  song  was 
an  exquisite  improvisation. 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

In  tho  piano-playing  of  Mr.  Herbi'rt  Fiyer  tliero 
arc  a qiii.'tncfs  of  manner  :md  an  absence  of  affecta- 
tion which,  in  those  virtuoso  days,  are  particiil.irly 
rofo'shin.-;  There  is  nothing,  iicrhaps,  slrilingly 
origin, \1  in  his  readings,' btit  one  is  .always  conscious  , 
that  ho  is  seeking  to  do  the  lie^t  for  the  composer 
first,  and  that  his  own  r.-pnt.ition  iiiiiy  follow.  .And. 
it  has — with  honour;  for  yesterday  afu  laioon  thisstil! 
young  ai-rist  .gave,  at  tlie  Queen's  Hull,  his  fortieth 
recital  in  London,  and  a large  .audience  was  present 
to  celebrate  the  event  Bach,  Beethoven,  and 
Brahms  for  the  first  group;  some  compositions  from 
his  own  pen  for  the  second;  and  a Chopin  group  for 
the  third — this  was  the  programme  Mr.  Fryer  offered 
his  hearers.  The  Brahms  “ Wakei  ” set  the  pianist’s 
interpretative  ability  in,  maybe,  the  fairest  light — 
if  wb  except  his  own  compositions.  At  times  one 
fell  that  he  denied  to  certain  waltzes  all  the  senti- 
ment they  pos.scss,  but  in  several  of  the  more  re- 
flective ones,  and  in  the  last  especially,  ho  rcalisi'd 
ihcir  character  in  a most  satisfactory  way.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  make  them  more  sr-ntimenta!  than 
they  are,  .and  no  attempt,  in  the  livelier  ones,  at  any 
sorr  of  extravagance.  As  a coinpesor  Mr.  Fryer  has 
a facile  gift.  He  writes  for  his  instrument,  and  he 
writes  with  ,a  knowledge  at  Uret  hand  of  that  instru- 
riicnt’.s  best  qualities.  Nowhere  in  the  five  picce.s 
played  yesterday  did  the  composer  stir  one's  emotions 
veiy  deeply,  hut  the  music  was  pleasant  to  listen  to, 
and  if  tho  “ Hoiiimage  a Tschaikowsky  ” (played  for 
the  first  tune)  was  a trifle  pretentions  as  a composi- 
tion it  was  very  much  admired  by  .Mr.  Fryer’s  audi- 
ence. , HLs  playing  of  Chopin  was  well  within  tho 
'ooiinds  of  good  taste.  At  3/  '/  3 

In  the  evening  tho  firrlt  porformarbco  was  given  of 
“lies  Ultimie  Quattuor,”  described  as  an  “ ora- 
torium  symphoiiicum,”  tho  work  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Plewka-ricwczynski,  who  is  a native  of  Warsaw. 

The  composer  couduoted,  and  had  under  his  com- 
mand the  Ixmdon  Symphony  Orcbc-stni,  the  Small- 
wood Jlok-jilfo  Choir,  and— as  soloists — Madame 
D’Onyszkicwicz  (soprano),  _ Mr.  Frederick  Blamt  y 
(tenor),  and  Mr.  Humphrey  Bishop  (bass).  " Tho 
Ijiast  Four  Things,”  as  the  work  is  called  in  its  Eng- 
lish translation,  is  further  described  in  the  Argument 
(liresumably  written  by  tho  composer)  as  “ a great 
philosophic,  musical  tetralogy,  representing  our  life.” 

Eor  his  text  Dr.  I’lowka-Plewezynski,  like  so  many 
before  him  who  have  achieved  or  attempted  a 
musical  illustration  of  the  same  subjee.t,  has  gone, 
to  the  Bible  and  chosen  his  verses  with  such  care  i 
that  tho  four  things  of  which  he  treats  arc  presented  ! 
in  a lucid  way  To  form  any  sort  of  fair  judgment  of  j 
the  music  one  would  have  to  discard  tho  valuations 
that  have  been  accepted  in  the  last  two  centuries  or 
so.  One  feels  really  perplexed  in  front  of  a score 
of  such  na'ivete 

^ .EOLIAN  HALL. 



PianisK  Lro  so  numerous  at  this  season  of  the  year 
that  (hose  who  are  not  well  known  here,  yet  who 
aro  good  players,  .suffer  much  the  same  fate  as  tl  .u 
which  attends  tho  well-known  and  the  bad  oi 
different  player.  It  is  tnieihat  Mr.  Charles  Anthon; , 
who  hails  from  Boston. 

l,ondon  before  his  recital  in  .Eoliaii  Hfdl  yesterday 
afternoon;  but  he  cannot  be  eadd  to  be  Wi  no  i- 
Ho  is  a player  of  the  good  and  iulcrosting  km'  , t 
10  would  have  liked  to  uotia-.  a large  amhenc*,  heal- 
ing his  excellent  display.  There  were  seventeen  sbor  _ 
picci.’ 

proj?i ^ - 

itself  plcvdsant ; the  is 

in  his  latest  mood.  May  and  ilmic  ar< 
for  Scarlatti,  Brahms's  Capriccio.-^. 
gostivo  of  the  Lotus  and  tho  -Joyous  Llc,^  by 
and  Debussy,  and  so  on. 


ig  his  excellent  display.  There  were  seventeen  shor 
locos  by  twelve  c<  mposers  on  his  ( xtrcm..-ly  varux 
-rogrammo-a  qualii  y which  in  ihis 

• PiA  winter  is  the  time  foi  1 .ueUioxcn 


the  moaihs 
‘ trifles  ” sug- 


Anil  of  .such  things  Mr. 


■U’itb  the  exception  of 'four  18th-century  French  pLyod  many,  and  in  nearly  all  ^ ' 

■song.s  which  came  at  the  beginning,  the  programme  by  the  delicacy  of  his  playmg.  ’ 

•was  made  up  entirclv  of  Russian  songs,  aU  of  which  and  delicate  bh.ading  of  bis  j one,  a 

The  first  group  beg.au  with  unassuming  mannor.  It  was,  m point  ol  laci. 


'were  sung  in  Russian. 

two  very  beautiful  songs  of  Moussorgsky— - 
* “ Calistrate  ” and  “ Over  the  Don,”  and  ended  with 
,^^chaikovsky•s  “The  Sun  Set.”  This  song . and 
. Kimsky-Koi-sakov’s  “ The  Tempestuous  Day  ” made 
pr.actically  the  only  dall  spot  on  the  programme,  and 
it  would  hardly  h.ave  been  noticeable  if  the  remaining 
‘ songs  in  this  group  had  not  been  on  the  high  level  of 
Arensky’s  “ Valse  ” and  Dargomijsky’s  “ I do  not 
mind.”  Both  of  these  were  given  with  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  extreme  pathos.  The  singer’s  art,  in  fact, 
left  the  impression  of  simplicity^  in  everything  she  s.ang, 
for  there  was  no  attempt  to  make  points  or  to  do  any- 


unassuming  mannor.  , . 

delightful  and  most  musical  rociial  lor  » ; 

day.  'Would  that  there  were  more  like  them,  fh 

second  recital  lakes  place  on  -luim  I ' • 

Composers  are  ouecr  folk.  lor  while  tlm  man  h.is 
vet  to  be  found  who  would  write  a lullaby  f^'  a 
voice  or  a rollicking  ditty  of  (he  sea  (or  a light  sopiauu, 
they  think  not’niug  whatever  of  selling  ( e\\  s sp  en 
did  “ liera.  litai ’’  for  ndxcd  quartet,  disneardiua 
entirely  ihe  probability  liiat  (<.ur  'listim  t mditi'  uais 
would  lament  the  'lead  Heraclitus  simuhaii.  ou.fly  in 
the  same  words.  The  programme,  given  by  -.he  • olk- 
Song  Quiu-tet  at  tho  AoLian  Hull  lust  night  w ns  bnm- 


^^^^nconsistench's  of  tln^kiDd^uron  the  whole, 
it  was  very  interesting  indeed.  The  bulk  of  fito  now  j 
music  inciiided  in  it  was  provided  by  Dr.  IVnlford  ; 
Davic.s,  v ho  once  more  proved  hiliiseU  a copip  a-'Cr  of  ■ 
unusual  fertility.  His  .settings  of  “My  inm  lots 
iialh  my  licart,”  .and  “ Come  lit  ,-  with  me.  and  I-  my 
love,”  tiro  of  grettt  roflnciiii'iit.  lull  they  arc  not  no-  ; 
provcnients  on  curlier  set!  mgs  of  the  same  .ird-,  ^ 

! while  his  carol.  “ Tlio  Seven  Virgins.  ' docs  little  lo 
! convince  one  that  our  modern  vritcrs  can^  cninpeie 
i with  those  of  old™  day.s  in  Ihcir  own  field.  ’’  Magda- 
I len  at  Michaers  Gate,"  however,  is  a really  rtiaruiing 
I p.art  song,  and  tire  more  that  Hr.  Davies  gives  iis  m 
this  vein  the  better.  It.  w.as  cxcelh  ntly  sung  by  Miss 
Beatrice  Speni  'r.  Miss  Florence  Oliver,  Mr.  Lours 
' Godfrey,  and  Mr.  Foxton  Ferguson,  wlio  also  dif- 
i pitiyod  no  liUle  humour  in  their  performum  es  td  some 
’ delightful  Iraditiomil  songs,  iiieliided  in  wlueh  vyi-re 
I "I  know  where  I'm  goiii’.”  arrang<-d  by  Ib-rbevt. 

! Hughes,  and  “ Hollia  ” and  “ H.bliy  rilmfi.F’  which 
have  been  recently  transcribed  by  Mr.  u . ('■  Whu- 
taker.  'The  programme  was  vuned  by  .a  niinibr-i-  r«f 
pianoforte  solos,  among  them  those  of  JJcIntssy  a 
Breltides,  which  were  very  skilfully  playe-l  by  Dr. 
Ernest  bValkcr. 

A POLISH  ORATORIO. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Plewka-Plevvc/.ynfeki  eoiiduc 
ted  the  first  performance  in  England  of  hi( 

“ Oratoriuin  .Syinphonicum,  ” “Res  Ultima 
OuatlLior,”  in  the  Queen's  Hall  last  night- 
the  “ four  last  ihing-s  ” being  “ Death,  th« 
Last  Judgment,  Hell,  and  Heaven.”  This  i- 
obviously  a work  of  the  highest  pretensions! 
and  a man  must  be  a musical  Milton  if  he  is 
, to  rise  to  “ the  height  of  his  great  argu- 
I ment.”  That  the  composer  has  been  particu- 
' larly  succe.ssful  cannot  be  asserted,  in  spite  ol 
: the  musical  ability  that  he  undoubtedly 
possesses.  TTLta  --i  3/  i ' 3 

In  the  first  plac^  he  tries  to  get  his  effects 
by  pictorial  realism,  and  in  clinging  to  the 
substance  misses  the  spirit.  .Ml  kinds  of  di.v 
cordant  and  uncouth  noises  are  drawn  upon 
for  the  portrayal  of  the  final  resurrection  from 
the  dead  or  the  torments  of  the  damned  in 
hell,  but  how  can  a mere  orchestra  imitate 
these  tremendous  events?  Such  convulsion? 
and  such  agonies  are  the  feeblest  shadow? 
of  the  true  things,  and  if  realistic  copying  br 
the  whole  scope  of  art,  then  it  sinks  to  a mere 
pastime  for  children.  .Structurally,  too,  the 
w'ork  is  very  uneven.  Thus  it  opens  with  a 
curious  stilted  fugue,  supposed  to  represent 
“ life  in  full  vitality,”  but  rather  suggesting 
to  an  English  ear  the  tentative  instrumental 
efforts  of  Henry  Purcell.  .\nd  what  can  one 
say  to  the  employment  of  a xylophone  for 
the  “ Requiem  Miternam  ” and  the  “ Lux 
Perpetua,”  some  of  the  most  touching  words 
in  the  Christian  liturgy  ? 

All  the  same,  although  here  and  elsewhere 
lacking  in  sublimity  and  depth,  the  music  hasi 
a pleasing  melodiousness  in  the  subjective 
portions,  the  soprano  solo  “ Bonum  certamen 
certavi  ” being  especially  fine.  The  composer 
shows  also  considerable  power  for  attaining 
sustained  effects.  The  Smallwood  Metcalfe 
Choir  sang  the  choral  parts,  the  I>ondon 
Symphony  Orchestra  supplied  the  accompani- 
ments, and  the  soloists  were  Mme.  d’Ony- 
szkiewdez,  Mr.  Frederick  Blarney,  and  Mr. 
Humphrey'  Bishop. 

NEW  IRISH  TENOR  PLEASES.  , 

IlitrUe  His  I- Irwt  |i- 

liearHiiw  Hv'J-e  In  a t om-ei-t, 

.Tames  Biiilte,  the  Irish  tenor,  made  hi.« 
first  apiiearance  in  this  (-ountry  in  a song' 
i-eoital  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  night.  l-le, 
was  well  received.  Among'  the  soug.s  he; 
sang  were  Mendelssohn's  "Be  Thou  Faith- 1 
Till  Unto  Death."  Verdi's  "O  dolore  ed  io 
vizza,"  "Infida  il  di  che  brami  e qiiesto 
from  the  opera  ".-Wtila,’’  anil  an  ana 
from  "I. a Tosca."  / 

He  was  assisted /ly  Mis.s  Beatrice  i-ine. 
'soprano;  .Vliss  A.  Maol>eona  rd,  hariust, 

’ and  Robert  Dewis  Gannon,  acconipanisl. 

Ml-  Burke  has  appeared  in  grand  opera 
In  Amstria  and  Italy.  He  came  heie  as  a 
bov  a number  of  years  ago  and  sang  in 
concerts.  Then  he  went  Into  the  -North- 
west and  there  earned  sufficient  money  to 
lake,  him  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  six 
\-ears.  His  appearance  in  foreign  opeia 
houses  has  been  attended  with  success. 

A NEW  RUSSIAN  PIANIST.  - 

The  laud.atorv  Prcs.s  nolice.s  that  have  pro-' 
ceded  Mr.  Hans  Ebell,  a young  Russian 
piani.st,  to  England  were  .amply  justified  at 
the  recit.al  which  this  arti.st  gave  in  the 
Bechstein  Hall  on  .Saturday  a-fterncKin.  It  is 
not  often  that  one  hc.ars  such  considerccl,  in- 
teresting work  from  :in  unknown  jn.an. 

Ebell  at  once  strikc.s  the  note  of  auihoritv' 
when  he  begins  to  play,  and  easily  retains  it 
by  the  char.Wter  of  his  intornret.ajions.  His 
tone  is  warm  and  poetical,  swelling  naturallv 
ro  a lorte  of  self-reliant  power,  or  sub-s’ding 
with  an  easy  relaxation  of  strength.  Ihe 
balance  of  melodv  and  aceompaniment  is 
always  admirably  adjusted,  the  pretionlinam-o 
of  the  former  never  suffering  from  an  in- 
security of  touch,  while  whore  tho  nnisie  <hs- 
emhogtios  in  ;t  g<-neral  woltei  <vf  floiid 
pass.agcs,  a nice  employanent  of  constructional 
accems  never  fads  to  cundiiet  the  mind  in 
'safety  across  to  the  narrower  'VaU'ts  of  the 

themes.  ) , , , 

I\’e  heard  Mr.  R.-ichmaninov  play  several  ot 
his  own  preludes  when  he  was  las(  in  I.oiidivn, 


'i-'! 


to^  m;iK(! 

them  as  interosiliig  as  Mr.  Eboll  <1'<J  on 
“saturdav.  Indeed,  it  was  reserved  for  tho 
latter  to  show  how  much  could  be  done  with 
them,  except  as  re.titards  the  C sharp  minor, 
which,  for  emotional  ab.andon,  has  a scoptt 
worthy  of  the  greatest  artists  and  is  as  j'Ct 
bey-ind  hi,s  nowers. 


“ yours; 


> 


:.ui 


A FREAKISH  COMEDY. 


me  are  many  excellent  ingredients  In 
lixture  quaintly  named  “ Yours,”  pro- 


Thcre 

the  mixture  quain 
duced  on  Saturday  night  at  the  Vaudeville 
Theatre,  and  written  by  Mr.  Wilfred  1. 
Coleby  and  Mr.  Sydney  Blow.  There  is 
humour,  with  occasional  flashes  of  wit,; 
there  is  originality  in  the  central  idea  and 
in  some  of  the  minor  incidents ; there  is 
sentiment,  a little  undisciplined  and  watery, 
b'ji  real  enough  all  the  same;  and  there  is 
sotne  delightful  acting.  Vet  the  play,  _asl 
a whole,  is  not  very  .satisfying.  It  is  like 
a well-planned  cake  that  refuses  to  “ rix.” 
Perhaps  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  ingredients  are  in  the  wrong  propor- 
tions. There  was  so  much  promise  in  the 
central  idea  that  it  was  with  a feeling  of 
disappointment  that  we  left  the  theatre,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had  laughed  a 
good  deal  during  the  performance  and  that 
there  was  hearty  applause  at  the  end. 

* » 

* 

The  play  is  written  around  ,]im  Wilson, 
who,  when  the  play  epens,  has  been  .saved  1 
from  comjuitling'  .suicide  hy  the  prompt] 
action  of  a “ climbing  ” young  politician, 
who,  after  .providing  him  with  a .suit  of 
clothes  and  a sovereign,  thinks  lie  has  done 
his  duty  by  him.  But  Wil.son,  .'in  educated 
ma.n  who  is  a failure  in  life,  resents  being 
brought  .back  to  a world  he  hates,  and  de-  i 
ckires  that  h.is-  life  henceforth  belongs  to  his 
rescuer,  and  says,  to  the  .M.P.’s  embarrass- 
ment, “ I a.m  yours;  what  are  you  going  to 
<lo  with  me?  ” It  is  a clever  idea,  but,  after 
all,  it  does  not  lead  to  very  much.  The] 
politician,  anxious  to  Ix'  nid  of  him,  buys' 
him  a partner, ship  in.  an  animal  shop  which 
belongs  to  his  ward,  a sweet,  unsophisticated 
little  woanan,  who  does  not  seem  to  mind 
having  what  George  .\de  would  call  “ a 
gloomer,  to  whom  every  tree  is  a weeping  ^ 
willow,”  pres.sed  upon  her. 

» « 

In  the  second  act,  however,  Wilson  has 
become  .such  a different  per.son,  iboth  in  .'ip- 
pearance  and  character,  through  hks  love  for 
the  animals,  and,  incidentally,  for  his  busi- 
ness partner,  .that  he  has  not  only  become 
vociferously  grateful  to  the  politician  for 
.saving  his  life,  but  lias  .also  been  instru- 
mental in  securing  him  the  Carnegie  .Medal 
for  Bravery.  Then  we  become  aware, 
through  a .black'inailing  plot,  .that  the  self- 
advertising  politician  did  not  .save  Wilson’s 
life  at  all,  but,  as  it  were,  came  in  at  the 
finish,  and  bribed  two  railway  ])orters  to 
give  him  the  credit  and  glory.  In  the  last 
act  the  M.P.  vk’^erly  eludes  the  black- 
mailers, o.scapes  from  \\'ilson's  parrot  cry  of 
“ Yours,”  and  .secures  the  biggest  ;idver- 
ti.spinent  he  h.'is  yet  had.  But  perhaps 
excus<'s  should  be  made  for  an  M.P.  \\ho 
only  goes  into  the  House  on  a recount! 

■» 

Jim  Wil'sion,  played  by  that  vert'  able  actor, 
.Mr.  .M.  llaltard,  is  too  complex  for  our 
imdcr.standing,  tund  the  authors  fuix'e  made 
■him  more  than  ;i  lltfle  tiresome,  with  his  e.x- 
jiggerated  love  for  the  an.imais  in.  his  care 
which  i>rewnts  him  from  effecting  any  sales, 
h'rankly,  we  were  pu,^/cled  a goo<I  deal,  and 
thought  him  not  haH  good  enough  for  dear, 
[>nicti<vil,  but  also  lender-heartetl  Jenny  Gib- 
son, played  with  giasit  charm  by  .Mis,s  Hilda 
Treve'yan'.  The  setting  <d  tlu-  s(xxt.nd  act, 
wiiioh  is  the  :inim;d  ship,  with  an  a.ssr>rtm«‘nt 
of  liv<‘  (Stock  in  c;iges,  and  Jenny  in  large 
a.pron  brushing  the-  dogs,  is  quite  d<-lightful. 
jin  this  iirt  the  principid  actor  was-  Gupp\-, 

' tlte  mauager  of  the  sho<[),  a .shrewd,  doulx’e- 
kiceel,  but  amu.sing  scam,p,  capitally  playe-d 
bv  .Mr.  Eelmtind  (iwenn.  ' 

Perhtqis  the  part  of  the  piece  has  been 
G'illolt<-d  to  .Mi-tf,  Lottie  N'enne  as  Lady 
^ Worth,  from  w hom  the  politician  evitk-iuly  | 
inherited  his  climbing  pro[Kiisiti<-s  and  flow' 
of  l:.nguage.  .She  was  a pure  ik-light  to  i 
list<  I to,  even  though  many  of  her  sjx-eches  | 
were  quite  irre|ev;mt.  Mr.  Ron.'ild  .Squire,  j 
who  is  making  rapid  strides  forwtinl,  was  | 
tin  et/y  ;uid  nalurtil  ;is  her  son,  but  his  I 
c'i;iracler  w;is  insurtidently  d<-veloped  to' 
cans/-  Us  to  feel  any  inti-rest  in  his  Iov<-  ' 
affair'.  It  s/'t-inol  a frealvi.^'h  i>l-iv  with 
itiuch  of  the  modern  jerky  spirit  and  j,..s- 
ih'i.n  for  <-liipses,  but  .at  the  sam<.  liiix-  show- 
ing coi.siderahle  tlevern<-ss  ami  invention. 
I'lie  freakishn<ss  g;ive  rise  to  a ao<„| 

( f hiughUT  last  night,  but  we  should  h;ive 
pr'  I'eiTi'd  a little  mor<-  oialinarv  hiimtin 
,,alii.--  . e'[x-ciallv  when  we  have’lv\<.  siidi 
arii.t  . .as  Mr.  Ldtmmd  (.wenn  and  Miss 

I , .-i.i,.  i'-„.  - I II,  , 


MISS  HILDA  TREVELYAK  IX 
A NEW  PL.AY. 

‘1*-^ 

A mildly  bright  and  olieerily  eentimental 
little  three-act  comedy  put  together  by  a' 
couple  of  experienced  play-makers,  who 
6-eem  to  have  got  rather  tired  of  it  afte.- 
awhile,  and  were  obviously  not  prepaiwl  to 
risk  an  ounce  more  brainstuff  than  was  abso- 
lutely awceesary. 

This  was  “ Yours.”  by  Wilfred  Coleby  and 
Sydney  Blow,  produced  at  the  Vaudeville 
on  Saturday  night.  It  does  not,  of  course, 
represent  wha-t  we  always  want  and  eo  sel- 
dom get — the  heart'e-blcod  of  genius.  But 
it  has  been  allotted  a pleasant  little  eeJec- 
iion  of  notions  and  characters — just  enough 
to  fill  out  an  act  and  a half.  If  at  the  end 
of  the  third  act  one  feels  like  the  last  cus- 
itomer  on  early-clo.sing  day,  with  the 
authors  only  waiting  to  round  the  thing  off 
decently  on  a s.afe  ” curtain  ” and  shut  up 
shop — W.9II,  one  quite  sympathises  wirli 
Ithem  ! If  the  play  succeeds,  well  and  good  ! 

'if  it  does  not,  no  one  will  have  very  much 
right  to  grumble. 

The  chief  idea  is  that  an  Eton-and-Oxford 
failure  (Mr.  C.  M.  Hallatxl),  wdio  had  tried 
to  commit  suicide  at  Clapliam  Junction,  is 
given  another  chance  as  partner  in  an 
animal  shop.  He  gets  so  fond  of  the 
aninials  that  he  not  only  determines  to  go 
on  living,  but  marries  the  charming  little 
prphan-spinster  (Miss  Hilda  Trevelyan)  who 
;s  the  other  partner. 

Then  there  is  a really  well-studied,  push- 
ful young  Member  of  Parliament,  who  pre- 
tends to  have  saved  the  other  man’s  life  at 
Clapham  Junction,  and  makes  all  jxissible 
use  of  the  incident  for  electioneering  pur- 
poses. The  Cockney  assistant  at  the  animal 
shop  (Mr.  Edmund  Gwenn)  gets  to  know 
the  truth,  and  joins  with  the  porter  who 
•actually  did  the  .saving  in  a sort  of  black- 
mailing league.  This,  h iwever,  the  pushful 
young  M.P.  boldly  flouts  by  openly  volun- 
tarily transferring  to  the  porter  all  credit 
for  the  heroic  deed.  He  thus  gets  a second 
round  of  popular  applause,  and  yet  more 
votes  by  what,  less  courageously  treated, 
miglit  have  proved  a di.'astrous  confession. 
This  3'oung  M.P.  is  really  cleverly  drawn, 
brilli.antly  played  by  Mr.  Ronald  Squire, 
and  interesting  because,  in  spite  of  his  dis- 
gracefully fraudulent  self-assertion,  he 
really  does  win  one’s  sympathy  by  his  un- 
ruffled good  humour  and  resource. 

The  other  characters  are  all  more  or  less 
out  of  the  mild  comedy  stock-pot.  Miss 
I.ottie  Venue  played  with  her  usual  delicious 
piquancy  as  the  young  M.P.’s  mother,  and 
of  course  Miss  Trevelyan  is  everything  that 
is  sweetly  intelligent.  There  are  several 
dogs,  a monkey,  and  a parrot  in  the  shop 
scene.  Indeed,  one  of  the  best  things  in 
the  play  is  the  little  moral  that  comes  at 
the  end  of  the  first  act,  that  we  should  take 
a Ic'json  from  the  animals.  They  never  com- 
plain of  being  failures. 

, VAUDEVILLE  THEATRE. 


VOLiUH.’ 


It  was  quaintly  eiitertainiii 
rabbits  and  parrots  and  inoukeys  and  kittens 
all  on  the  stage  together  doing  their  best  tor  "’S 


THL  l^LITTCIAX. 

riio  politictan  tvas  the  maiinsjwi.ng.  He  war 
ilso  more  like  rc-ality  than  any  of  the  rest  cl 
;hein.  Ho  had  a.  fnrthe,r  jtistification  for  exist- 
-ni'e  in  heirig  the  sen  of  Lady  M'ortli,  who  was 
Vlis.i  Lot.tio  N'enne.  Lady  Worth  was.  bewildered 
ay  someeme  else's  rnconscquouce,  Lady  M’ortli 
./anted  to  get  a word  in  edge-ways.  Lady  Worth 
iVOiS  confronled  with  the  duty  of  housing  a l>eai'. 
Lady  AVorth  flirted  with  her  young  .md  in- 
sinuating secretary,  Lady  Worth  was  given  a 
tract  with  the  title  “ Strike  Ale  on  the  Box.” 
There  is  n,o  need  to  attempt  the  imposssible  and 
■describe  Miss  Lottie  Venne  in  these  difficulties. 

She  was  herself  at  her  best,  and  there  is  no 
one  else  quite  like  that. 

But  let  us  by  all  means  return  to  the  plot. 
WIten  the  jKilitician  was  merely  aiming  at  the 
L.C.C.  be  had  made  friends  with  the  keejier 
of  an  animal  shop  and  be.c'ome  truiitee  of  the 
old  fellow’s  will.  Therefore  little  Jenny 
Gibson,  Miss  Hilda  Trevelyan  -with  her  sweetest 
manner,  came  down  upon  Lady  AA’orth  in  m'Oum- 
ing  to  explain  that  grandfather  was  dead  and 
the  trustee's  services  needed.  The  politician 
had  had  a busy  day.  He  came  home  with  a 
ragged,  woe-begoneman  whom  he  had  pulled  out 
from  suicide  under  an  express.  He  proposed  to 
telephone  particulars  of  his  heroic  de«l  to  a 
' news  agency,  give  the  victim  a.  sovereign,  and 
, send  him  off. 

Now  we  come  to  the  title.  The  victim.  (Etx>n 
and  New  College)  would  not  he  so  easily 
abolished.  iSinc<-  he  bad  not  been  allowed  to 
die  he  demanded  the  means  to  live.  “ I am 
yours,  ’ ho  insisf/ed,  “ yours.”  The  politician 
did  not  like  thi.s  annexatioi).  But  as  .Jenny 
Gibson  was  at  hand  wanting  help  in  her  business 
the  victim  was  provided  witli  capital  and  turned 
into  her  partner. 

THE  ANIMAL  SHOP. 

I So  we  arrive  among  the  animals,  and  a good 
deal  of  episodical  fun  which  would  vanish  in 
description.  The  family  life  of  rabliits.  the 
repartees  of  parrots,  the  progress  of  pacificism 
iisraong  fi.sli,  .all  rec-eive  illustration.  Jim 
Wilson,  the  wonld-Ix)  suicide,  developed  into  a 
cheerful  inventor  of  animal  foods,  and  became 
so  fond  of  the  animals  that  he  could  not  liear 
to  sell  auy  of  them  except  the  snakes.  Alore- 
over,  they  were  so  fond  of  him  that  poor  .Jenny 
found  hercelf  playing  second  fiddle  at  all  their 
cages.  And  she  was  as  fond  of  Jim  as  the  dogs 
were,  so  of  course  he  thought  she  loved 
another. 

Perha)is  you  never  believed  that  the  poh- 
tician  was  a.  real  heio.  Guppy,  the  guileful 
niaa-oi-all-work  among  the  animals,  found  out 
ithe  truth.  The  ix'scuii  of  .Jim  Wilson  was,  in 
fact,  the  work  of  a ))air  of  porters.  The  poli- 
tician ha*l  given  fhein  money  to  hold  their 
tongues  while  he  adiertiscM-J  his  heroism.  The 
guileful  Guppy  proposed  to  wait  till  the  ]X)li- 
ticiaii  had  been  publicly  presented  with  a merlal 
from  the  f’arnegie  fun<l.  and  then  blackmail 
liini.  But  when  he  tried  the  pushful  politicia,ii 
merely  smiled.  For  Guppy  had  not  been  at  the 
Y'rescntatioii.  Giipyiy  <li<i  not  know  that  the 
politician,  with  no’nle  modf-st.y,  had  rlisowned 
the  honour  for  himself,  and  pinned  the  medai 
oil  the  hiinil.le  breast  of  Dench,  the  railway 
porter.  So  Guppy  wont  emjity  away,  and  the 
iiolitician  was  better  adv^ertised  than  ever,  and, 
incidentally,  Jenny  bad  her  Jim,  and  that 

There  were  was  all.  ■ i - .1 

Something  has  already  Ivecn  s.aid  of  the  act- 
Aliss  Hilda  Trevelyan  li:us  no  great 
Gibson  is  all 


a 11  on  rue  siage  logerner  uoing  tnu.i  tunitics  but  her  Jennv  Gibson  is  all 

It.  .Mere  dogs,  like  silver  lu  the  days  of  King  I 1 ^ qnaintness  and  chann.  Air.  Edmund 

Solomon,  were  nothing  accounted  of  amid  such  L,  . jg  ]ive-.stnck  keeper  in  every  inen 


profusion.  We  even  heard  of  a hear,  and  the  p))i-ase,  and  his  work  is  full  of  humour 

[ireseuce  of  a pike,  and  a roach  was  dchnitely  clever  touches  of  eliaractor.  There  was 

alleged.  Besides  all  this  Noah’s  Ark,  there  v^iry  attractive  piece  of  a<rting  by  Mr.  Rona 
was  .lliss  Lottie  Venue  with  some  things  to  say  Squire  as  the  young  politician.  He  la  -le 

perfectly  adapted  to  her  unique  airs  and  manner,  a little  bra’^en,  a lift  e conceie  a 

graces;  there  was  Aliss  Hilda  Trevelyan  being  getlicr  bri.sk  and  H,^>^nTnaifram 


deliciously  winsome  aud  gentle  and  pathetic ; 
and  Air.  Edmund  Gwenn  as  a gem  of  rascally 
oddity.  Of  course,  we  came  away  iu  the  best  of 
humour. 

There  is  (on  the  stage)  something  fresh  about 
the 'atmosphere  of  an  animal  shop.  Mes.srs. 
jW'ilfred  T.  Coleby  ami  Sydney  Blow  deserve 
our  gratitude  for  having  thought  of  that.  The 
cages  made  a very  engaging  piece  of  decoration, 
and  animals  in  the  strange  world  of  the  theatre 
are  always  irresistible  to  persons  of  sensibility. 
“Yoiirs”isa  playof  themes  rather  than  people, 
aud  perhaps  of  incidents  rather  than  themes. 
There  are  sevciul  others  besides  the  ailimal 
shri|i.  The  piishfuliic.ss  of  file  politician  begins 
till-  story  and  ends  it,  aud  in  between  comes 
till-  r(’.'])ousibility  which  you  have  for  the  life 
of  Ihc  inan  whom  you  ha-.c  sa\i-d  from  cora- 
iiiiltiiig  suicide.  Such  a bit-nd  suggests  some- 
thing wliimsical,  and  its  wit  and  whim  are  what 
commend  “ Yours.”  It  has  any  number  ol 
good  lines,  though  probably  not  quite  so  many 
p.s  the  acting  made  us  believe.  It  has  a pleasant 
fre.shness  of  manner  and  .some  ingonions  turns 
Of  invention.  But  we  were  never  tempted  tc 
jujipo.se  that  any  of  these  amusing  people  could 
ho  real.  That  rlirl  not  matter,  of  course.  TTiey 
m-ver  wanted  to  lx-.  They  were  ((uito  content 
lo  make  us  laugh,  and  I hat  they  did  with 


born.  Ho  sugeesterl  very  neatly  the  amalgam 
of  humbug  and  .shrewdness,  the  limits  to  the 
man’s  belief  m hi.s  own  poses.  It  was  a elevo. 
and  intere.sting  performance.  Air.  G JL 
H.sllard  was  du'v  in  earnest  with  Jim 
whether  in  hi«  despair  or  hi.s  exuberance,  hut 
the  part  nffer.s  no  chance  of  distinction.  Miss 
le^sfe  AVintor  plaved  the  pohtmmn’s  lady-love 
in  a plea.sa.nt.  natural  style,  and  Hier^^  wore 
I wo  dehirh’fnl  railwav  port.ers  hv  Mr  Mi, ham 
RokohvimdMr  DonclasMunro  The  audience 
obviously  like<l  it  all. 

^ ***  e f/  3 

On  Wednesday  evening  .Sir  George 

.Alexander  revives  “ 'I'he  Second  Mr.s.  'I'an- 
queray  ” with  a very  .strong  conq.any  in- 
deed, lieaded  by  himself  as  Tanqueray  and 
Mr's.  Patrick  Campbell  as  the  ill-siarred 

Paula.  Nearly  exactly  twenty  vear.s  have 

pas.sed  since  it  v\  as  first  acted  to  an  audience 
of  w^ich  the  present  writer,  after  an  hour 
and  a half’s  wait  outside  the,  pit,  was  one. 
■fo  be  precise,  it  was  on  May  27,  1895,  that 
it  was  produced  at  the  St.  James’s  TTfe.-Ui-i-, 
received  with  a passion  of  enthusiasm,  and 
at  once  liecame  what  is  called  " ilie  taiK  01 
the  town.”  One  critic,  and  ]K'rha[)s  onlv 
one,  faili  d lo  join  in  Ihc  general  choi'us  of 
admiralion.  .Mr.  B.'riiai-d  .Shaw  has  left  it  ; 
upon  rr-coi'il  dial  he  sal  up  \ery  .•illcnii\.elv  ' 
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1 n.i-ji'i  ;m  impul.-ri  ti'iat  dulivi 
, ao  (I;  you  iK'\(  r harboiin  (1  a 
L;'ossi[HHl  about  lo 


Iia 


n .,i<  \;a!  i"ti!;bi’l 

a p.ii'.-  i ; .biblK-n.  Ami  t!ii>  was  a Vi'iw 
f<  w \ ars  a^o.”  AiuJ.  continufai  Mr.  .Shaw  : 
I'  l I 'I'-  bai  ..i;u' iis  bm  not  anntitiiral 
' . !■  (!' a.  lib  <1  the  wlui!"  c|ur  ,tion  of  .Mr. 

I’ii-.  I ■ !iiU  a .1  drama  1 is!.  Oifcan  imapjinn 

h.iv  I .1  i'biy  by  a nitt  .!<-r-liaiul  I’anla'a  reply 

w.-iil-i  aw  opened  T.inquer.iv  \ f,)oli-h  eyo  m 
ill  ■ f.  e.  ;'i  li  a woman  of  th..i  sort  is  already 
li".  .,,oi.  - ' three  .i..  slip  is  at  lliirty-thrpp.  . . . 
\\A..i’.  ! p!>  do  s .Mr.  I’inero  |5iil  into  h"r  mouth  ? 
IliTe  it  i.-,,  with  111  - tagp  directions  : “ ,\  !■  w — 
years  .if;o  ! ■;  s/ja  :,  all;s  sloicly  toTi'ards  the  door, 
then  suddenly  diops  upon  the  oltoinau  in  a 
pnrnxystii  of  -i'cepini;.)  Oh,  (jod  1 A few  years 


fact  tli;i 
tion  ills; 
M;tn\-  w i 
KTo.  ,\; 
ni.snt  it 
'ver\ 


to  say.  siie  ....  betrays  the 
a worb  of  prejudiced  ohsen  a- 


nial 

sh 

.id  of  compreliension. 
entirely  di.sr-jfree  with  Mr.  .Shaw 
any  rat<‘,  what  a f<*nx.iou.s'  pics.si- 
is  which  would  suggest  that 
aula  Wray  is  ;t  prede.stincd  har- 
ot.  sudden  chanep  for  the  worse  in  the 
,'nvironmont  of  ;i  woman  may  bein.rr  <iut  evil 
x>s.<=ibilit.;e.s  that  mi<rh.t  novor  otherwi.so  have 
acoii  heard  oi  ; and  such 

Clrm.iuo  I.J.;  n 

wx>nian  who 

nd  wife. 


is  true.  Miss  Nio.L'ou  clearly  attempted  to  uiarlt  the 
woman Iv  development  that  had  occurred  during  tho 
hu.slwn.i's  absence.  But  in  tho  opening  act,  whe.ro 
first  she  becomes  the  wife,  her  idea  seemed  e.nuroly 
occidental  and  rather  theatrical.  On  the  vocal  side, 
too,  it  was  inclined  to  be  small,  but  it  was  prettj, 
.ind  probablv  on  a sm.allcr  stage  it  would  have  made 
a greater  effect.  Mr.  McCormack’s  Pinkerton  and 
Miss  I.eveioni’s  Suzuki  are  already  familiar  here, 
.uid  on  Sal  111  day  they  were,  as  often  beforo,  sound 
and  of  good  eflect.  .Vs  Sharpless,  Mr.  Dinh  Oilly  was 
almost,  out  of  the  picture  now  and  then  by  ''6'’^ 
beauty  of  bus  singing,  which  was  truly  of  tho 
grand  opera”:  Miss  Egeuor  was  liato  Pinkerton, 
?v(r.  Zacchi  tbo  admirable  Goroof  old,  Mr.  Bertram 
Binyon  Prince  Yamadori.  Thero  was  a great  leal 
of  applause  during  tho  evening,  and  at  curtamdall 
all  the  principals  were  called,  with  Mr.  Polacco  who 
again  conducted  with  the  masterly  grip  wo  have 
refened  lo  on  several  occasions  this  season,  ^liis 
work  at  this  performance  was  heavier  than  usua,.  or 
so  it  seemed,  for  the  orchestra  wa.i  evidently  tiio'J. 

THE  ROYAL  OPERA. 


; :inei  such,  wc  arc  jusl:iticd  in  [ (1 

.....  I ....pp.-.n  a im-  ."yuli^  7^ 

afiorward-s  becaiiK  -Mr.  'tan-  / 
C]uera\ 's  s'vrcnd  wife. 

KOYAL  AbBEET  HALL 


MADAMA  BUTTERFLY.” 


RO’ 


flELBA’S  JUBILEE. 


At  tho  Al!>crt  Hall  yeist^wday  afternoon  M-idame 
Melba  added  yor  another  to  her  long  list  of  triumphs. 

)-hernrstapi)carancoinlX)ndonthatMe&si  . i 

Curtins  arranged  the  cencort  winch  took  place  on  thE  shakes  us  to  tiie  core. 

occasion,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  huge  au  ence  cited  the  la 


Puccini’s  ” .Madama  Butterllv  * was  per- 
formed for  the  lirst  time  this  seasca  at 
Covent  Carden  on  .Saturday  nlg-hi.  How- 
ever much  w<^  ma\*  wince  at  the  calculatcti 
poi,ffnaincv  with  which  the  impending  tragedy 
of  the  prior  little  heroine  is  impressed  upon' 
the  hearer,  the  lilanio  power  of  the  music  is 
not  to  be  denied.  Often  cncv'.igh  Puccini  s 
.stage-sense  nia\'  fat'  him — witness  the 
numerous  cuts  tliat  are  made  in  the  work  - 
hut  whenever  he  gets  home  with  his  effects 

.\s  an  instance 
■ few  bars  with 


c enrnubiws’uj  u*  ^ 

w.s  ulTicicnt  cvidooioe  of  the  high  ostooin  in  whica  closes.  .Ml  the  pent-up 

the  "-iwl  smgor  iA  held.  Three  times  the  pniua-  surging  forth  and  swelling  up 

.lonn-i’s  namo  appeared  on  the  programme— famt,  tor  immeasurable  heights  of  despair,  and  the 

the  Mad  Scene  from  ” Imcia  di  LammonnooT  f.jp.c;  leaving  u.s  stupehed  at  the 

fcT  the  now  very  iiopular  ” Depuis  lc  joiir  . grandeur  of  the  emotion  that  has 

from  Chanxmticr's  ” Bouiso”;  and  last,  for  -aro  O.ho-Chb-San.  It  is  the 

Nome  ” ^Thc  audience,  of  coni-se,  w<u5  far  from  welter- 

tw-in"' satisfied  with  these  things,  divinely  as  they  surface  of  the  deep,  and  broken  with  de- 
wer'^suii"  and  insisted  upon  an  cncoro  v’astataon  on  the  .shore. 

And  what ’is  there  hut  praiSe  to  ollci'  when  iieiDa  title-role  -was  taken  w ith  much  skill 

sin"s‘’  After  ” Bepuis  le  jonr  Comin  tiio  e sympaihv  by  .Miss  .Mice  Nielsen.-  Tt  is 

ryc^’’"  How  inimitably  was  this  1^^^'^’ a tnding  part  for  any  singer,  and  s>he^.suc- 


rve  ” How  inimitably  was  this  romlcxoO,  now^iu  ^ t,-^.:,ng  part  for  any  singer,  and  s>he  suc- 

of  charm,  how  fpiritcM.  how  perfect  'kc  phramng.  avoided  the  danger  of  moi'bid  e.x- 

Vfter  ” Oaro  Nome  Tosti's  ” rfoixl-byc.  " Mr.  John  McCormack  as  Pinkerton 

/rl  1 of  LUO’lui'n*'^  t-10  Edn^rcr  I'Ut  mt*’)  t-ho  uorcls,  \ni„  I7jiro,r-'i  ? nc  Snynl-ri  wprft 


John  - 

wsrld  of  moaning  tnc  smgy.i-  ru.  and  .Mile.  Elvira  l^evcrond  as  Suzuki  were 

n hat  DA’ hos  what  beauty  of  lone  aaid— what  diet lo  ' admirable  foils,  while,  as  usual,  M.  D.mh 

P , had  returned  many 


DOii-lios,  una.1  uoftiu:  , 

- . wA^ouly  after  the  prima-donna  nM  ■ - 

times  to  tihe  platform  to  bw>  her  foreseeiiy,, 

cf  tho  applause— and  thf  cheers— wbui  8^^  , , ® Polacco  ..condiir 

of  ” Caro  Nome  ” that  she  wtm 
Mng  this  la^a  encore.  It  m impo^b  « tha..  M^Mx 

. SiSS' I..' .»»»"•  tAYo 

^'"“’■"'^'"conductor^Signor  Giorgio  Polacco. 


(i-Hlv  a be.autifiil  imp?r?<vaation  of  the 

friend'Iy  Consul.  Si^'Hor  Giorg'io 

r ^ - 

‘M-YD-AAIA  butterfly.” 

By  OLtcoMO  Puccixi. 


jP'-.fc-ssor  Laniono  wa.s  the  aecompa-uist. 

ROYAL  OPERA. 
* — 


“MADAMA  BUTTERFLY.” 

Probably  the  hardest  task  that  ea-n  be  set  a com- 
ia.r.iilivo  nowcomor  to  so  old-cstabli.shcd  an  institn- 
ion  as  C'ovent  Garden  Opora  is  to  follow  in  the  foot 
te.ps  of  a singer  who  has  for  years  bconacBOciatc<l  with 
, particular  part.  Uur  audiencc-s  may,  or  may  not, 

>e  very  critical:  they  are  oftem  censorious,  and  for 
liom,  or  a lai’gc  part  of  them,  an  intcTp rotation  13 
lot  judg'  d according  to  its  own  moriis,  but  aocording 
o the  standard  sot  up  ’oy  some  favourite  singer.  In 
be  foyer  last  week  one  hoard  on  all  hands  the  ques- 
ron  ' Is  l.'amso  (or  Madame  Melba)  aa  good  as  he  (or 
the)  wa.s?”  True,  those  groat  singers  were  being 
udged.if  one  may  use  thocxpKs&iou.by  the  stan<iard.s 
;he\  tbemsclves  had  set  up  years  ago.  But  the  point  is 
bat  the  chief  LnUjrest  seemed  to  lie,  not  m the 
nxtromc  beauty  of  their  siu.ging  now,  but  in  tho 
rompartson  with  the  singing  of  a time  passed  away. 

On  Saturday  ni.ght  t’nere  was  a very  siniilar  ^so, 
■pp  .Miss  .Alice  Nirf.-en  \va.s  called  upon  at  a late  hour 
undanakc  the  rOlo  of  BiiUorlly  m tne  opera 
• Madama  Butterfly,”  which  had  been  cast  fop  lums 
Dostiun,  who,  unhappily,  was  indisposed. 
j\erago  opera  goer  Vladama  Butterfly  an;!  .liss 
Btstinn  arc.  one  and  tho  same  thing,  and  prosum- 
u.bly  this  will  rematn  so  until  in  tlie  long  ye-ais  to 
comp  Miss  Des^tinn’s  name  is  no  more  to  be  round 
in  the  Cevent  Grardon  list,  or,  what  is  more  pto- 
bablc,  until  Puccini’s  opera  has  ceased  to  a'ttraet. 
I:,  is  a curious  state  of  aHairs  this,  and  for  o-avious 
reasons  tJic  Irabit  Ls  not  a gtxd  one,  for  iit  is  neither 
crlticsl  nor  fair.  I't  may  lx-  that  .Miss  IXwtnin  is 
'iio  inoomparable,  tho  linal.  Modaima  Batterliy . but 
,ii:>t  is  no  rc-asoa  cit'acr  why  other  aooompiished 
singers  .should  not  uDderta.ke  tho  role,  or  why  tlioso 
i.'fher  singers  should  not.  l>o  judged  by  the  s'tandard 
tihey  themselves  set  up.  And  so  we  have  no  inten- 
tion whuiteyer  of  judging  Miss  Nielsen’s  by  the 
itiandiurd  cd  any  other  singer,  but  merely  by  thal-  she 
aerself  set  up  in  the'  i>erformancc  under  notice. 

Miss  Nielsen’s  view  of  the  unhappy  Japanese  wife 
who  Ls  no  wife  strikes  one  at  first  as  being  rather  on 
the,  small  side,  and  also  as  being  a little  superficial 
-nd  wanting  in  psychology.  In  the  second  act, 
shore  she  awaits  tho  return  of  her  American 


day’s  perroririarice,  sang  and  acted  inteui- 
gently,  although  her  interpretation  had  its 
ilmatatioii.s,  chiefly  vocal.  ^ Mis.s  Nielsen  ,< 

\iJco  IS  scarceh  of  sufficient  power  for  a 
big  theatre  like  Covent  Garden,  and  some 
of  her  phrases,  in  the  lower  part  of  the' 

Mtice,  were  rather  ineffective.'  However.^ 
she  sang  with  a certain  amount  Oif  emotional 
warmth  in  the  first  act  in  the  duet.,  and  gave 
a good  rendering  of  “ Un  bel  di  vidrenio  ’ 
ill  the  second  act,  in  which  she  wa-s  mucii 
better  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  oipera. 

Air.  John  McCormack,  the  Pinkerton  of 
the  oast,  sang  with  great  charm  o.f  style,  and 
was  very  effective  throughout  the  first  act. 

M.  Gilly  took  tlie  rather  thankless  role  of 
the  Consul,  and  aang  with  his  usual  breadth 
and  dignity.  .‘Vs  Suzuki  Mile.  Leveronl  gave 
a well-finished  perfoniiance.  and  the  snialle: 
roles  were  well  filled. 

Signor  Polacco  conducted,  and  obta.ine< 
some  excellent  playing  from  the  orohe.e.ti-« 
vX-  M.  PACIIM ANN’S  KECIT.Mz. 
Y^iewV^rlVii?  of  the  fact  that  he  Is  shortly  to 
give  a recital  devoUM  to  Chopin,  M.  Paclimann  put 
only  one  group  of  pieces  by  that  composer  mto 
liis  programme  on  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  Queen  s 
Hall.  The  rest  consisted  of  small  miscellaneous 
works  by  Liszt,  Jloszkov.sky,  AIcndelssohn,  and 
others,  ,aiid  of  .Schumann's  Sonata  in  F sharp*  minor. 

M.  Pachmann  is  cssentiaUy  an  interpreter  of  small 
things  ; he  loves  detail  for  ite  own  sake,  and  he  can, 
when  he  likes,  jircscnt  music  written  on  a small 
scale  with  its  surface  polished  to  a state  of  perfec 
f ion  .and  yet  showing  no  signs  of  the  labour  that  h^ 
gone  to  obtain  the  higlily  finished  result.  It  is 
when  ho  .attempts  large  worEs  that  we  are  made 
aware  of  the  efforts  of  the  pianist  standing  between 
the  music  and  ourselves,  and  fail  to  feel  the  music 
as  a whole  and  as  something  distinct  from  the  sum 
of  its  component  I'arts.  There  was  much  in  hrf 
playing  of  the  Sonata  that  was  beautiful,  and  it 
was  refresbing  to  hear  it  given  without  the  heavy 
touch  and  the  solid  sentimentality  that  one  associates 
with  some  performances  of  Schumann’s  son.atas. 
At  (he  same  time  it  was  not  so  much  a sonata  that' 
M.  Pachmann  offered  as  a scries  of  episodes  which 
by  some  stern  and  thoughtless  decree  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  string  together  into  a semblance 
of  sonata  form. 

In  the  group  of  pieces  by  Chopin,  where  it  was 
only  necessary  to  concentrate  on  the  emotion  of  the 
moment  and  to  convey  that  by  a single  impulse  to 
the  listener,  M.  Pachmann  did  far  more  justice  to  the 
spirit  of  the  music  ; the  Prelude  in  F major,  the 
studies  in  G flat  and  H flat  (the  second  added  as  an 
encore),  and  the  Valse  in  C sharp  minor  all  being 
exquisitely  played.  In  some  of  the  other  short  pieces, 
however,  the  singleness  of  the  mood  was  interrupted 
in  oi-der  that  the  player  might  make  his  explanatory 
asides  to  the  audience,  and  in  a few  of  them — the 
Nocturne  in  F minor,  for  instance,  and  the  study  in 
E minor — not  ordy  was  the  thread  of  the  music 
broken,  hut  the  details  were  forced  into  too  promi- 
nent a position,  with  the  result  that  the  pieces  as 
wholes  were  as  scrappy  and  as  laboured  as  the  .‘toeata. 

I MR.  RACHMAlSjS’S  RECITAL.  | 

I To  ^t^V’^hc  convonlional  phrase  that  Mr. 
Paehmann  “gave  a pianoforte  recital”  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  would  be  wholly  inadequate.  Shall 
we  say  th.it  he  gave  an  ” entertainment  ” ? But 
even  that  would  convey  only  a faint  idea  of  his 
loings.  The  fact  is  that  when  a recital-giyer  com- 
lines  within  himself  the  functions  of  a pianist,  a 
ecturer,  a comedian,  and  a pantomimist  the  mwe 
•ritic  finds  himself  rather  at  a loss  to  describe  lus 
rerformanue.  And  at  Queen’s  Hall  on  Saturday  Mr. 
Pachmann  filled  all  those  roles,  to  tho  immense  de- 
light of  an  audience  that  was  clearly  out  to  enjoy 
itself.  In  other  words,  he  was  himself— and  more 
than  himself.  At  any  rate,  it  has  never  been  our 
lot  t-o  find  . him  in  so  exuberant  and  irrepressible  a 
mood.  For  how  many  years  have  the  public,  not 
encouraged  him  in  his  “ wmks  and  nods  and  ges- 
tures,” and  accorded  him  all  tho  privileges  of  the 
chartered  li’oertinc?  Is  it  really  uecessanh  then, 

' when  Mr.  Ptichmana  gives  a ” recital,  to  say 
'how  he  pl-ayetr-.’  Docs  it' matter  very  much,  after 
all,  whether  ho  plcycd  well  or  ill,  provided  bis 
hearers  laughed  till  Ibeir  sides  acho<R  and^had  aAho- 
roughly  good  time?  Certainly  Saturdays  audienc^ 
coiild  not  c-omplaLn  that  they  went  short  of  their 
money’s  worth.  For  did  not  their  favourite  oou- 
c-tilsc  them  with  mirth,  even  before  ho  touened  the 
keys  of  liis  instrument,  by  repeating  witA  fresh 


On  the  orchestral  side  the  performance  of  Madama 

^ r TDof  S’L-nov  Polacco,  who  conducted  it,  haa 
iiiorclv  tiiau  oibnoi  X ^ f,,!!,,  oTirl  lind 

evidently  rehearsed  everything  care  * 

Oft  nothing  to  Ch.ancc  or  the  in-spiration  of  the 
moment;  he  liad  detinitc  views  as  to 
Ttl'ices  like  the  arriA^al  of  the  vromeu  lu  f li  ^ 

and  not  allowed  to  dominate  and  drown  tne  voices^ 
as  sometunes  happens  in  the  more  modern  Itah.m 

all  the  more  necessary 

Sio^^nY«m  m:/=t‘^°rm^dcd  eUi4‘StioM-hii‘ wiib  the'' 

duced  anvthing  but  a small  tone.  M it  t.  •>  annotato  ’ his  programme  by  to 

ihe  were  onlv  trying  overJ;hc_pa,r^,foi  _hgr,  of  tne  pieces  he  lyas  goin,- 

le  tune  she  ought  to  biirs^  ,<j  ptrfpim.  and  indulge  the  most  comictil  of  gesture 


U,  aau  VO*.*--  --  - . yx'iU’iixi.  cau--*  ni«.Auio«.y  

^lshes  to  the  ^yindow  at  the  sound  ot,  i^y.piay,  and'  kiss  lus  hands  to  ladies  m the 

Lthe  cannon  was  .almost  mandible.  On  the  othc  ,^„^jencc,  who  laughed  .and  applauded  him  the 
do,lc„y_.nd  .n-1 


, loude.st. 


lau$ 
exchange 


htind,  mere  was  uen.-a-^j'  onv  sicnsl ' pleasantries  with  <wu 

treatment  of  the  part,  if  there  were  n^  . I,  pa-nts  of  tho  platfonn  who  were  nearest  to  him  . 

of  dramatic  instinct,  and  her  tone,  insufficient  i g j worry  about  taking  the  measure  of  the 

ft  wa^Tounded  fresh  and  agreeable.  Mr.  MoCormack  ^ked,  how- 

tempered  his  voice  with  discretion  in  the  ever,  that  ho  joked  and  smirked  and  smiled,  with 

Hid  not  try  to  make  up  for  it  by  putting  a ■ tesults  in  his  Chopin  scloc.ion  than  tn  hi 

warmth  So  his  actinl  M.  GiUy  gave  distinction  beginning,  of  Schumanns  Sonata 

te  the  rather  thankless  part  of  Sharpless,  and  as  first  half  of  wnich  was  marred 

Suzuti  Mile.  Leveroni  was  sympathetic  and  efficient.  


A NEW  "BUTTERFLY”  AT  W 

GARDEN.  3 

The  title-role  in  •*  Yl-ada-ma  Buttevfli 
(wliich  wa.s  given  o.n  Saturday  night  for 
firlt  time  this  season  at  the  Opera)  has  been 
so  much  associiated  witli  erne  singer,  i • 
Destiim-,  a-t  Cov.ent  Garden,  tlvat.  it  was  of 
some  interest  to  hear  a fresh  artist  in  the 
i-iart  In  saying  this  one  does  not  me*>''' 
th.at' a finer  perforraanw  could  be  wi-ned 

L ii«„  ui.t  •' St  liis 
"SiS.'Tw' t".  «' 


Ill  X >UUtXl»  liMAlA/l,  LAI'-'  

bv  frequent  distortion  of  the  rbjdhm.  W ith  Lhopiii, 
however,  it  was  different,  .and  the  complete  success 
of  Mr.  Pachmann,  tho  comedian,  did  not  intorforo 
with  the  complete  success  of  Mr.  Pachmann  tho 
oiauist.  Exquisite  in  delicacy,  goss-inier  lightness, . 
inppleness.  and  rhythmic  grace  were  the  A flat  Im- 
oZptu.  the  Prelude  in  F (No.  031.  and  the  G Hal 
Stiidv  (On.  '23.  No.  H).  and  aficr  the  Waltz  in  t- 
charp  minor,  which  endcM  the  group,  the  pianist 
was  compelled  to  add  an  ” encore ’-the  Study  on 
(he  bhick  ko\s  (played  with  immense  gusto  and  a 
Mrtrando  at  'the  endi.  Tbc  atidicrroe’s  enthusiasm 
W.1S  tremendous,  and  no  “ enter! amincat  was  ever 
'oro  successful. 


MANN’S  REc7tIl;  ' 

After  a Jong"  ab5?eace,'  M.  Paclunann  re* 
pjx-ared  in  Ijondca  on.  Saturday  afternoon' 
t a higlily  succesisful  recital  in  the  Queen’s 
lull.  The  distin.gu'is'bed  pituiist  wa.s  in-  oive 
f his  happiest  jiioo'ds,  and  for  a couple  of 
ours  kept  h'is  adni.irers,  uihx>  nearly  filled 
w‘  hali,  in  a state  of  co’ntinuar  enthusiasm, 
lis  ijrogTamme  was  toall  a.dapted  for  dis- 
laying his  remarkable  powers,  conlaini/ig 
Scihrunian.  1 F sharp  nii'incr  Sonata,  Op. 
1,  a large  group  of  C'hcpin  numbers,  an<! 
liscellaneous  pieces  bt'  t’aifious  composers, 
jch  .as  Lis/.t,  Mioskowsdd,  and  Dvorak. 

It  is,  of  (xtirse,  cit.  his  skill  as  an 
x.ponent  of  Cliopin  ' that  .M.  Pach- 
lann's  reputatlcn  .so  largely  re.st.s.,  and 
is  performances  under  this  head  were 
ickinig  in  nothing  of  tliem  old  magic, 
the  ptatrlv  Lightness  of  his  toaoh  is,  indeed, 
commonplace  of  criticism,  but  although  re- 
etition  mav  .stale  tlie  com.parison,  the  play- 
vg  itself  remains  “ a thing  o.f  beauty  and  a 
'V  for  ever.”  No't  less  aidmirable  was  the 
i.spness  of  the  ” .study  on  auxiliary  note.s,” 
)p.  25,  No.  5.  Tile  crystal  delicacy-'  with 
iliich  the  small  appended  .sounds  were 
'ushed  against  their  melodic  supports  was 
revelation  of  virtuoso  playing.  Moreover, 
le  pecuLiar  intimacy  of  his  relation-  to  the 
lucliience  w.as  as  in.ferestin.g  as  e\'er,  as  w'hen- 
e plwi'ed  a few  t.an-lalit'ing  bars  from  a 
xiata.  by  (Jiod-Dwski,  ” the  finest  sonata  in 
le  world.” 

THE  IRISH  PLAYERS. 


Sanctimonious  ••  lOVCr,'  Mr.  iMorgart 
Ind  Miss  Helena  Molony  as  the  girl’s 
iUrents,  and  Mr.  O’Rourke  ;is  the 
young  man’s  father. 

''  As,  moreover,  .some  playgoers  may 
imagine  that  the  story  has  been  derived 
frorn  that  of  “ II indie’ Wakes, ” or  “ 'I'he 
Elde.st  .Son,”  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
” The  Magnanimous  Lover  ” was  writ- 
ten five  and  a half  years  ago,  that  it  was 
submitted  to  the  .\fternoon  'I'heatre  (then 
coming  to  an  end),  and  afterwards  (on 
Mr.  F'.  Whelen’s  recommendation)  to  the 
Stage  Society,  wlio,  however,  were  un- 
able to  produce  it.  .\t  Miss  Morniman's 
suggestion,  it  was  then  sent  to  Mr.  \\  . 
B.  Yeats,  vi  ho  accepted  it  ; and  for  the 
past  two  and  a half  years  it  has  been  in 


Ither  weakne.ss  is  the  extreme  discbnneoteci  ^ 
character  of  the  various  themes.  '1  his  is  the  ^ 
lease  ill  each  of  the  three  movements,  but  mine  . 
more  -so  than  in  ihe  Andante,  where  the] 
mkldle  .seot-k>n,  with  ils  Sptmish,  exolic  j 
nature,  stands  in  -no  sort  of  orgtinic  relation  | 
to  the-*  quiet  o|>em’n|^  llieme  allotted  lo  tiK"i 
muted  violins.  Finally,  we  would  -]K>int  out  ^ 
i how  dubious  is  -the  imroduction-  o(^  cymbal-s  . 
, and-  stoppetl  horns  into  a work  of  jiurely 
abstract  imisi-.  Here  the  raison  d'etre  of  an 
instrument  is  ils  euphony , and  the  deliberate 
emplovmeni  of  half-euphonious  wnmd.s  tan 
onlv  be  justified  bv  a dranitiUc  obji-clive  pur- 
,pose.  .Such  a purjx)S<-  is  only  proixr  to  o]x>ra 
or  the  pictorial  style,  sudy  as  the  sympho-mc 
■but  is  rarelv  atimissible  in  th<-  abstract 
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part  with  great 
secured  from  the 


[ the  possession  of  tiie  Irish  National 
Theatre.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no 
.suggestion  of  plagiarisation  of  either  of 
the  two  pieces  we  have  mentioned. 

THE  SAINT-SAENS  JUBILEE 

(> 


FESTIVAL. 


CONCERT  IN  THE  QUEEN’S  HALL 


THE  MAGNANIMOUS  LOVER” 

hd  «the  playboy  of  the 

WESTERN  WORLD." 

The  Irish  National  Theatre  Society 
pened  another  season  at  tlie  (.ouit 
heatre  last  night,  when  a large 
tdience  gave  a hearty  welcome  to  Mr. 
t.  John  Ervine's  one-act  plav,  ” 1 he 
|[agnanimous  Lover  ” cn  its  tir.-;,  per- 
prmance  in  London,  and  to  Synge  s 
lost  famous  comedy,  “ The  Playboy  of 
|ie  Western  World. Ihc  company 
hems  practically  the  same  as  last  year, 
.liss  Sara  .Mlgood,  Mr.  l ied  (,)Don()-. 
lan,  Miss  Eithne  Magee,  Mr.  J.  M. 
kerrigan,  Mr.  .Sydney  Morgan,  Mr.  J.  A. 
i)’Rourke,  Miss  Eileen  O’Uohcrty,  and 
Ir.  Arthur  Sinclair  have  all,  returned ; 
nd  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  their  familiar 
oiccs  and  to  see  their  faces  again. 

* • 

m 

Mr.  Ervine’s  play  shows  a North  of 
reland  girl  refusing  to  marry  the  m.an 
vho  ten  years  before  had  been  the  father 
)f  her  child,  and  who  has  now  come  back 
o her  in  a highly  sanctified  condition  to 
i j.-arry  out  what  he  believes  to  be  the  will 
F bf  God  and  make  her  ‘‘an  honest 
|>  iwoman.”  She  refuses  because  the  man 
[I  Inot  only  admits  that  he  does  not  love  her, 

I'  Ibut  denounces  her  as  a bad  woman, 

I Kvhose  soul,  however,  may  be  saved  if  she 
I-  iwill  marry  him.  Her  answer  is  : — 

Ilenrv,  you’re  wor.se  nor  I thought  you. 
You’re  not  thinking  of  me,  nor  the  wrong 
you  did.  It’.s  yourself  you’re  thinking  of. 
\*ou*rc  nfrHici  of  Oocl,  and  you  want  to 
me  to  buy  Him  off.  You  can  well  call 
3’ourself  a God-fearing  man,  Henry.  I’m 
nothing  to  you.  The  child  you’re  the 
father  of  is  nothing  to  j'ou.  You’re  just 
frightened  out  of  your  wits  for  fear  you 
.should  go  to  hell,  for  all  you’re  ” saved.” 

1 won't  marry  you.  I’m  as  good  as  you 
are  for  all  I’m'not  “.saved.”  I'm  better 
nor  vou  are,  for  1 'm  not  afraid  of  God  1 

.\nd  .she  banishe.s  him  from  her  presence 
for  ever.  It  is  all  admirably  composed  ; 
and,  on  grounds  of  art,  the  only  ^ 
fault  wc  have  to  find  with  it  is  that  the ; 
sanctimoniousness  of  the  man  seems  aj 
little,  overdone.  Such  men  as  Henry 
Hinde  arc  to  be  found  in  every  part  ol  the 
kingdom.  Robert  Burns  knew  one  when' 
he  conferred  a sinister  immortality  on 
the  hvpocritical  farmer,  William  I'ishcr, 
hv  making  him  the  hero  of  ” Holy 
Willie’s  I’raycr.”  But  Mr.  Ervinc  could 
hav<-  made  his  mansctmi  as  sanctimonious 
without  putting  the  name  of  tlie  Creator 
into  almost  his  every  second  sentence. 
The  dramatic  interest  of  the  play,  how- 
ever, intensifies  as  it  prfK'ceds,  and  ils 
lenonenient  sonnd'al  nicely  rigid.  ,\nd 
It  was  t|iiile  beautifully  acted  by  Miss 
\llg<KKl,  a>  the  young  woman,  .Mr.  J. 
>1,  Kerrigan  (whosir  pleasant  lace  was 
jqultc  marvellously  disguised),  as  the 


The  French  composer  and  pianist,  M. 
Camille  JSa'nt-Snens,  was  tlhe  recipient  of 
both  honours  and  a great  demonstration  of 
welcome  on  the  Queen’s  Hall  yesterday 
afternoo'.i.  The  occasion  was  the  opening  of 
the  “ -Salnt-.Saens  Jubilee*  Anniversarv  Fes- 
tival,” under  the  patronage  of  the  Queen 
and  Queen  Alc-xanclra,  and  it  took  the  shape 
of  an  orchestra!  concert,  consisting  almost 
exckisively  of  works  from  his  own  j)cn.  Tlie 
anniver.say  was  the  seventv-fifth  of  his 
musiical  career,  reckoned  from  the  date 
when,  at  the  age  of  two  and  a half  years,  he 
received  his  lir.st  lesson  in  pianoforte  playing. 
This  gave  an  ad-ditional  kitercst  to  the  fact 
that  after  the  lapse  of  .so  much  time  the 
veteran  musician,  now  within  a month  of  his 
.seventy-eighth  -birthday,  appeare-d  upon  the 
platform  as  a .soloist. 

The  works  in  which  he  was  heard  were 
•Mozart’s  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B that  (Op. 
67,  K.  450),  a movement  each  from  his  own 
Pianoforte  Concertos,  Nos.  2 and  5,  and  his 
Fantasia,  “ Afric.a,”  for  pianoforte  and 
orche.stra  (Op.  89).  It  was  really  remark- 
able how  he  acquitted  himself  of  -his  task. 
What  though  his  passage-playing  Lacked  the 
robustness  of  a iinan  still  in  the  full  strength 
of  hi-s  prime,  the  qualities  of  the  accom- 
pli.shed  artist  were  alway  s in  evidence.  Even  - 
thiing  was  deliglitfuMy  fre.sh  and  clear,  while 
the  performance  of  the  Mozart  cantilentis  wa$ 
essentially  wholesome  and  refined.  .\n  in- 
teresting number  on  the  programme  was  his 
Overture  in  G to  an  unfinished  comic  opera. 
The  scare  is  .still  in  manuscript,  and  was 
probably  written  when  the  composer  was 
nineteen.  Light-hearted  gaietv  reigns 
.su.premc  throughout  t.he  piece,  which  is  the 
obvious  product  of  frce-glo-wing  ideas  and  an 
unusual  maturity. 

During  the  interval  ,ST  .Alexander 
Mackenzie,  at  the  end  of  .some  well-chosen 
words  of  welcome,  presented  M.  .Saint-Saens 
with  an  address  on  behalf  of  the  general 
commiUee,  consi.sti-ng  of  a large  number  of 
well-known  people,  and  headed  bv  the 
French  .Vmba.«sador.  The  in.striune.ntaf forces 
were  supplied  by  the  Beech.am  Srmp-hony 


poem, 
loi'ins. 

Miss  Ix-rner  pl.'oed  I'.er 

spirit,  and  I Ivr-r  Men-gelberg  

orchestra  Itis  usual  spacious  .splendour  ot 
sound.  This  w as  here  more  a]>propriale  than 
in  the  Concerto  of  Handel,  which  would  ha\e  i 
borne  a lighter  treatment.  1 

.®OLIAN  HALL. 

! 

Mt.  Wldbney  Moclcridse,  who  made  hte  rea.ppcti.r- 
itiee  0.t  the  Tiolian  Hell  yostordaj  afternoon,  after 
3.  good  many  years’  absence  from  public  life,  is  a 
|;enor  who  always  takes  his  art  thoroughly  seriously. 

At  times,  it  is  itruo,  ho  's  somewhat  a Ididted  t-o 
esaggoTation,  and  this  trick  was  especi.nily  in  evi- 
dence in  hi«  performance  of  Purcell’s  "I  a.l-t€-m[tt 
from  love’s  siel'nefs,”  in  which  he  ranged  from  a 
mtzzo-vcce  tirat  was  too  obviously  stU'iied  to  » 
Efbrenuous  fortissimo,  which  seemed  to  breathe  an 
air  of  an-gry  defiance  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  song.  Far  too  vigorous,  too,  were  hi  ", 
performances  of  Molfs  “ T)er  GartneT  ami 
Strauss's  ’’  Breit  uber  mein  Haupt,”  songs  which 
surely  demand  the  utmost  delicacy  of  tieia-tmeut. 

He  was  more  Eippily  suited  in  Schubert  s b 
linigsglaube ” and  Ba.rkers  “The  Manly  Heart-, 
loth  of  which  ho  sang  well.  Ho  was  acoorapa.me-d 
dw-oughout,  by  Mrs.  Vv'hitney  Mockridge,  while 
viokinoello  solos,  finely  played  by  Mr.  Felix  Sahnond, 
sfferded  a nkas<a.nt  relief. 

THE  LON-DOX  SYMPHONY  ORCPIESTRA. 

Herr  Mengelberg  was  again  the  conductor  of  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra’s  concert  on  Monday 
edght  in  the  Queen’s  Hall,  at  which  the  chief  orchestral 
?rorks  were  Handel’s  Concerto  Grosso  in  D for  string 
i-irhestra  and  Tchaikovsky’s  Fifth  Symphony. 

The  conductor’s  gift  of  clear  exposition  of  which 
re  spoke  last  week  was  strikingly  evident  in  the 
ymphony,  every  detail  of  which  came  out  in  perform- 
ncc,  not  as  somctliing  detached  from  the  context 
or  its  own  sake  but  as  part  of  a clear  and  carcfully 
)uilt-up  whole.  Some  of  the  details,  however, 
■hough  clear,  were  not  as  carefully  played  as  thc-y 
night  have  been,  the  phrasing  on  the  wood-wind 
being  rough  at  times  and  the  first  oboe  inclined  to 
ho  Hat.  There  was  some  roughness,  too,  on  the  part 
M the  concertante  instruments  in  Handel’s  concerto 
Jut  the  general  tone  in  the  louder  passages  -was 
very  rich  and  sonorous,  and  botli  the  third  movement 
andthcFir^lo  weru  vivacious  and  crisp  without  beiiv 
Stiff. 

The  soloist\wa.s  Miss  Tina  Lemer,  who  played  with 
a ne.at  and  brilliant  Init  too  umfomdy  di-y  touch  a 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  I)  minor  by  Air.  Haydn  ’W'ood 
waich  was  first  brought  out  four  years  ago.  Probably 
lit  would  have  been  written  somewhat  diEercntly 
[if  it  had  been  compo.scd  this  year,  for  it  shows  in  too 
many  places  the  student’s  desire  to  keep  the  soloist 
busy  with  effective  passages  rather  than  to  think  out 
something  whicli  should  exactly  exnress  the  com- 
poser’s ideas.  Tiie  technique  is  very  much  influenced 
by  Schumann,  and  in  the  use  of  sequences,  pedal 
points,  and  long  scale  passages  through  the  orchestra 
it  shows  many  trp-cos  of  Tchaikovsky.  But  the  ideas 
themselves  arc  not  at  all  distinguished,  and  m the 
last  movement  sink  into  the  extremes  of  common- 
place, -which  is  only  emph.asized  by  t-lie  elaborate  and 
often  irrelevant  decoration.  In  the  Andante  the 
composer  comes  to  much  clo.ser  terms  -with  his 
music,  expressing  simply  what  ho  has  felt  simply. 
It  is  very  sentimental,  but  one  feels  that  the  writirig  i 
is  genuine,  and  as  it  is  not  continued  after  the  com- 


poser has  said  what  he  wanted  to  say,  it  sounds  much 
dorte  duet' ’the,  soio^p-arts  beiitrt ‘allotted  movement  of  the  concerto.  It  must  be 

„ I'  1 • 1 7-.J  }.  A,  ® added  that  there  was  warm  appl.ausc  at  the  end  of  if 

?.s,sr>.  Frederick  Kiddie,  Charlton  Keith.  T.c u . , “> 


Orchestra,  under  the  aleit  direction  of  Mr. 

Thomas  Beecham,  to  whom  were  further 
as.sig-ned  the  third  Symphony  in  C minor  of 
Saint-Saens,  -for  orchestrt'i,  opcfan,  an<l 
pianoforte  due' 

Kiddie,  Charlton  Keith,  and  both  Miss  Lcrner  and  the  composer  had  to  aimear 

■ana  1 homas  Ciliapnian  re.spectivelv.  several  times. 

M A D^I  E CONCE  RT. 

1 not  every  opci-dt-ic  singer  who  can  a-ccemmo- 

(late  houielf  to  the  intiiu.ate  conditions  of  a drawing- 
room  ocucert,  but  the  fact  that  Madame  Donalda  can 
do  .-JO  without  effort  gave  a ixculiar  attraction  to  tho 
“ nialinee  musicalo  ” sho  gave  a-t  18,  Park-lane 
yesterday  afternoon.  Her  singing  of  a group  of 
German  and  ]-"iench  songs  w;vs  especially  pleasing,  for 
the  excello-uco  of  her  diction  iu  each  language  helpc-d 
her  to  inako  every  point  tell.  The  effects  she  pn>- 
ducc-.l  depended  on  means  .so  siniplo  as  to  .sound 
artless.  Tliore  was  no  heavy  underlinhig  and 
no  uiinoce.ssary  emphasis.  Indeed,  they  would 
have  been  quite  superfluous,  for  tho  sdiigcr’.s 
si'uso  of  Atmosphere  was  keen  enough  to 
allow  her  to  suggest  without  effort  the  emotion  she 
meant  to  expioss.  He*-  easy  but  tilusive  art  'aws 
mast  telling  in  Debussy's  " FAntociics  ” and  llne’ii 
■'  .Me.loilio,”  and  it  would  have  IxK-n  a pleasure  to 
have  heard  iier  in  move  si.mgs  of  the  same  kind. 
In  Mr.  Paul  Itourrillon  Madaine  D.nnolda  had  a eol 
lea, quo  as  skilful  as  hcrs>.ilf.  Ilis  work  v.-iw  nni- 
furmly  exrellent.,  and  so,  too,  wm  that  of  Ihe  arti<5ts 
who.  with  Mrs.  .Mfivd  Holakiy  to  lead  tliew,  pbiycd 
Braliiirt’--  Pianoforte  Qmiiti't  m F uiirior  in  the 
midiile  of  tho  proirramme.  Miss  Elleu  Tuckfield 
aocomptinied  the  songs. 


LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

At  Inst  nii^ht'.s  symphony  concert,  in  the 
Queen's  I hill,  of  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Miss  'J'ina  Lcrner  was  the  .soloi.st 
and  Herr  .Men-pfelberg- ag-ain  conducted.  The 
pure'.}-  orchestral  works  on  the  prog-ramine 
were  \\’.affn<T’s  Overture  to  “ Die  Aleister- 
sinp^er,”  llandel’s  ('oneerto  Grosso  in  D for 
slrinw  orche.stra,  ;ind  'I'schaikowsky 's  .Sym- 
phony in  Fi  minor,  No.  5;  while  Miss  I.erner 
piayed  the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  I)  minor  of 
Wood. 

•^1  lie  latter  work  comes  from  a graduate  of 
the  Ro\al  ('olk'ge  of  Music,  and  was  first 
]X'iformecl  ;it  on<‘  of  th-e  l''at.rons’  F'und  con- 
<-wts  iiT  1909.  Its  revi\al  on  this  <x'casion 
provetl  rather  dis,a|)fK>inting.  While  frtimed 
ton  <>rlliod<x,\  lines,  its  aistlieiie  matter  •s<>ems 
already  <>!<l-fashioned,  and.  in  no  connection 
with  the  work  of  1Ik'  \ounger  Brilisli  scliool. 
T'liere  is,  imleeri,  a iixxiag-ogic  touch  about  Ihe 
whole,  clw'lly  noticeable  in  the  extrenu'  fussi- i 
ness  of  much  of  the  musi<‘.  T'lie  instruments  | 
will  alwavs  b<-  talking,  aiul  lh<‘  ear  s<x)ii  tires  I 
of  the  noisr-  aiKl  blust<i'  of  the  brass.  .-\  fur- 
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I'lr.  <''.nsijivi-  IVr'-.'r; 's  ronci'n  ■•  * the  Jkchslcin  Haf^ 
>v-'’v:'il;v,'':ifiorao>y.)  c.'iTiit'  as  ran'  aivl  n'fn«hing 
to  thiv’*'  vtio'to  pH.la-1<',a  aro  ra'lu'r  jad<  <1  in  thi»:  V>upy 
-pii‘^111  by  ibo  faro,  only  too  oftoii  littlo  iiiofo  than, 
rmxlH-.  to.  offou"!  at  locitals  inm>.ri«Tabl<'.  AJr. 

I Vrrari  i':.  of  rotirse,  a apo  ■ii.lish  in  Fronch  <.haT2soiis. 


•>nd  his  jiroEtrautmc  yisterday  nftcnionn  rotisiak-d 
> h;on,v  o!  ins  owi.  oyrcUosit  nrranpomojits  of  some  i 
of  -Ik;  1130SI  iK'sutiful  of  thoso,  tlclialitfnlly  s'jng  iu 
<ostumo  by  a number  of  very  clever  yoiins  laaJios  arul' 

M liordon  ('leather.  "lin  IVilo  ;m  .fardiu 
(i'Amaiir,”  “ Vorduroneltc."  “ fia  Soupo  an  Lait.,’’ 

“ fmtro  lo  Rtruf  et  I’Ane  Gns,”  eo  name  but  a few 
of  them,  arc  ai]  .souys  of  sin.'^nlar  beauty,  and  the 
most  delicate  shades  of  feeliujr  so  xtcrfectiy  expressed  | 
in  llictn  were  most  hapinly  reproduced  Ity  the>| 
soloists,  who  were  too  niajiy  in  mimlter  to  be  piaiscd 
individually,  and  b}’  the  choias.  Then,  too,  theio 
Wore  two  very  beautiful  .sonfts  by  (Jbarpentier  — “ I>o,, 
Cii.auson  du  Fhcniiii  ’ and  “ Tjo  Jt%  d'Eau  ” — fho 
former  a duot,  in  which  MLss  ^'Freeman  and  'fr. . 

' Flealhcr  were  .-wsociated,  and  the  latter  an  afr  with' 
an  accompany inK  ehorns,  in  which  -Misa  Pi^'uia.n 
e.vaiu  showed  herself  an  artist  of  unusual  dramatic 
faiwcr.  O' her  novelties  were  a very  fine  " Anbade 
.\tlienienne,’’  by  Ihynaldo  Ilaliii,  m wliich  Miss 
Mariette  Dniac  scored  a real  triumph,  and  an 
■Andante  and  Scherzo,  by  Ilcnri  Rabaud,  for  flute, 
violin,  and  pianoforte,  of  which  the  first  rnovemcntj 
proved  I'arfirularly  fresh  and  gracc-ful.  and  which 
W.1S  excellently  played  by  lifr.  I.ouis  Floury,  Mr. 
Alb*'r;  (’aza)xju,  and  Jlr.  Ferrari.  .Mtogether,  the. 
afternoon  was  ono  of  many  deliifhts. 

VIOLO^’CELLO  SONATA.S. 

4 recital  of  duet  sonatas  for  violoncello  and  piano  I 
i)V*  Miss  Beatrice  liarrisou  and  Mr.  D’lVlbert  was 
necessarily  an  event  which  aroused  a good  deal  of 
interest,  but  one  came  to  it  at  Bechstein  Hall  yester- 
day with  a certain  feeling  of  anxiety.  One  wondered 
whether  Mr.  D’ Albert’s  exceedingly  masterful  style 
would  completely  overwhelm  the  violoncellist,  or 
whether  she  would  hold  her  own  with  incongruous 
re.sults  or  be  strong  enough  really  to  combine  with 
him  They  plavcd  three  sonata,s  together,  Beethoven’s 
Op  <>9,  Brahins’s  in  K minor,  and  Saint-Saens’.s  in 
C’  minor,  and  from  Uie  very  beginning  of  the  Beethoven 
’ sonata  it  w.as  evident  that^lie  first  catastrophe 
- would  be  avoided.  But  in  the  finst  movement  there 
' was  a certain  amount  of  st.rugglo  : Miss  Harrison 

' seemed  to  be  exerting  herself  to  the  utmost  to  rnatcli 
: Ids  forcible  v.-ay  of  carving  out  melodic  phrixses, 

and  to  name  one  point  of  tlctail,  she  was  so  anxious 
to  !?et  a big  tone  from  her  low  pizzicato  notes  that 
bhev  cea.sed  to  be  musical  notes.  But  the  Scherzo 
1 was’  heautifuilv  played  by  both  performers,  ft 
Mr  D’  Vlbcrt  was  still  the  ruling  power.  Miss  Harrison 
made  bis  treatment  of  it  her  own,  so  that  the  ensemble. 
was  perfect.  Both  here  and  in  the  Finale  bis  keen 
perception  of  rhythm  gave  a wonderful  verve  to 
the  whole  performance,  and  he  plavcd  with  remark- 
able delicacy,  /t*  kV  ,9  , , 

?iIo3t  of  t'ht  performance  of  Iirahm.s  was  less 
nnilicd  than  wore  the  later  movements  of  Beethoven. 
Mr.  H’ Albert,  took  the  Minuet  considerably  faster 
than  is  usual,  and,  though  one  felt  that,  as  far  ns 
his  own  part  was  concerned  he  could  justify  himselt 
in  doing  so.  it  made  the  violoncello  sound  heavy. 
With  ^ little  more  consideration  this  movement 
mi"ht  have  been  as  complete  as  the  eorresponding 
one  in  Beethoven’s  sonata.  The  Finale  wnis.  an 
extraordinarily  brilliant  perform.ance  in  every  way. 

MPv.  AIOCKRIDGE'S  BECITAL. 

■Jlr  ?iIockvidgo’s  recital  at  the  /Folian  Hall  on  Alonday 
afternoon  showed  by  means  of  some  modern  German 
■ and  French  songs,  FurceU's  “ I attempt  from  love’s 
' sickness  ” Handel’s  “ Where’er  you  walk,”  and  others 
■'  a strong  tenor  of  baritone  quality.  Mrs.  Mockndge 
I''  played  his  accompaniment.  Ho  was  assisted  by 
Mr  Felix  Salmond  (violoncello).  H \ / 

: iir  Whitney  Mockndge,  who  conics  from  Canada, 
'I  has  several  goixl  qualities  in  his  voice  It  has  plenty 
' of  re"on^"<^^’  and  there  is  a certain  nobilif.y  every 
row  .and  then  in  the  sustained  notes  which  godfe  some, 
^ wTv  to  compensate,  obvio.LS  defects.  In  one  or  two 

Tongs  taken  soft  rocc,  such  as  Nevm  s Hitcs-moi, 

b thTrc  was  good  control,  and  there  were  some 
:l  thoroughly  vocal  passages  m Str.-iu.sss  Bre.i.  uber 
i'  mein  Haupt.”  which  was  one  of  his  best  ^ngs.  His, 
^nSni  is;  however,  too  conscious  and  ovcr-con- 
Handel’s  and  I’ui-ccU’s  sonp  /t 

L tnie,  for  all  time  ; but  it  would  have  been  better 
: • ' to  for-ct  that  for  the  moment,  and,  to  sing'  them, 
’V  th-y  were  written,  to  please  a particular  audience. 


was  the  fact  thaP  the  compOstT  -was present,  and  when 
he  came  foiward,  at  the.  end  of  the  second  act,  to| 
acknowledge  the  applause  of  the  large  audience,  hei 
had  to  receive  a huge  trophy  of  laurel  leaves  and 
red,  white,  and  blue  ribbons  to  add  to  the  collection 
1 which  he  carried  away  from  Queen’s  Hall  on  ilonday. 

The  performi»ncc  itself  -was,  as  far  as  the  two 
principal  characters  were  concerned,  the  one  which 
has  been  best  known  and  most  admired  ever  since  the 
opera  was  first  mounted  at  Covent  Garden.  Mme. 
Firkby  Bunn  sang  the  part  of  Halila  in  the  first 
performance  there  and  has  sung  it  with  increasing 
power  in  each  season  since.  M.  hk-anz  did  not  appear 
until  the  following  year,  hut  of  the  Samsons  we  have 
seen  his  is  the  most  convincing.  Last  night  bofh 
were  at  their  best  in  their  great  scene  of  the  second 
act,  and  iM.  Franz  in  the  pri.son  soliloquy  sang  with 
the  utmost  intensity  of  feeling.  M.  Gilly,  too,  -w.as 
impressive  .as  f.lie  High  Priest  and  his  make-up  for 
the  part  was  peculiarly  effective.  ’What  made  this 
an  exceptionally  bnlliant  pi-rformance,  however,  was 
Ihe  skill  which  Signor  Polacco  exercised  in  giving  the 
due  effect  to  all  the  delie.ato  suggestions  of  the  Orchestra 
and  welding  together  the  big  ensembles. 


Mme.  Melba  is  suffering  from  a cold,  and  will 
therefore  be  unable  to  appear  in  La  Traviata  at  Covent 
Garden  (his  evening.  The  performance  has  been 
postponed  until  Tuesday  evening,  June  10,  and 
La  Boh'eme  will  be  given  this  evening  at  8.30,  with 
Miss  Alice,  Neiisen  as  Mimi,  Miss  I^nora  Sparkes, 
Musetta,  Mr.  John  McCkirmack,  Kodolfo,  and  Signor 
Sammarco,  Marcello.  i 

ROYAL  OPERA.  , 



I “ISAMSON  ET  BALHA.” 


BO  (lonr  nnii  cbar.'U'tenvtie.  bo-day,  but,  vit- 
tlio  othor  baTid.  tboro  are  pi-obably  mora 
lovers  of  melodies  like  the  familiar  “ Alon 
cocur  s’ouvro  a ta  voix  ” ami  “ Printemps  qni 
commenoe  ” than  admirers  of  tlie  ev'erla&tingly 
strenuous  (xunplexities  of  so  much  opera  of 
these  times.  At  any  rate,  you  have  hero  the 
sincere  outpouring  of  a highly-skilled  and 
riohly-gified  musieian,  one  who  attains  his 
obieet  of  contrast  by  delicacy  rather  than  by 
for<-e,  the  springs  of  whose  melodic  flow  seem 
unfailing.  The  “ drawing,”  so  to  speak,  also  ' 
is  of  .siwdi  be«iu.tiful  proportions,  the  lines  being  * 
broad,  the  pi  rspeclive  well-nigh  perfect.  Alto- 
gether this  is  an  opera  that  amply  justifies  (ho 
|>0]>uia,rftv  that  was  made  so  unmisti?k.ably  ‘ 
ch'ar  again  liuit  night.  j 

Happily,  wo  have  frequently  seen  Mr.  Panl  ! 
P’ranz  anil  Madame  Kirkby  Lunn  in  the  name-  ' 
liarts,  blit  never  have  they  sung  more  beauti- 
fully. Air.  Franz’s  voice  has  gained  in  round-  | 
.ness  and  power  since  last  year,  and  his  per- 
sonal performance  was  ono  of  great  power  and 
vigour.  Then  Air.  Gilly  was  a w’nolly  admir- 
ablo  High  Priest,  as  Air.  Huberdean  was  an 
excellent  Old  Hebrew.  Rut  for  the  sheer 
beauty  of  the  pertormaiico  quite  unusual  credit 
goes  to  the  chorus — a body  of  singers  who  have 
never  before  oeen  heard  to  so  great  advantage, 
their  ilelicacy  and  the  strength  of  their 
ensemble  being  for  once  such  as  to  set  up  an 
entirely  new  standard.  Air.  Polacco  con- 
ducted, and  vet  once  more  his  domination  over 
all  that  pa.sscd  was  quite  magnificent,  so  that 
ho,  too,  reaped  many  laurels  in  one  of  themoisi, 
brilliant  evenings  for  several  seasons. 


ROYAL  OPERA. 


SAAISON  ET  DALILA.” 

By  C.MUiAB  Saixt-SaExs. 

(Ln  French.) 

Mnip.  Kir-KBY  Lrxx 


Dalila 
Samson 
Le  Gr.and  Pi- 
Abimclech 
Un  Vicill.ard  Hdbrin 

Pi-emi^re  Danseuse- 


7 M.  Pauu  Franz 
. M.  DiNii  Gtu-T 
, M.  Aksianu  Crabbe 
. M.  Huberdbau 
•Mile.  Vebbist. 


Conductor — Signor  Polacco. 


What  we  wrote  yesterday  of  the  -vvide  popularity  i 
in  England  of  -M.  Sain'.-Saens’s  music  is  only  exempli- 
r fic<l  in  one  of  his  operas,  Samson  €l  Dchldy  vrbic  i ^\as 
f.  given  at  Covent  Garden  last  night  for  the  first  line 
this  season.  Other  operas  by  him  have  appcarei 
there  at  various  times,  but  they  have  not  reinaine 
permanently  in  the  repertory.  The  music  of  Samson^ 
et  Dalila  was  -well  known  and  appreciated  here  ong 
before  it  became  possible  four  years  ago  to  l 

on  the  sUge,  and  from  1909  onwards  it  has  been 
t;‘S  given  several  times  in  each  summer  setuson,  w’mch  is 
' proof  of  the  pleasure  which  the  public  finds  m i 
nigbt  3 perform.ance  was  announced  as  a 


SAINT-SAENS’  TKIUMPH. 


Last 
“ festival  ” one, 


but  the  cliief  evidence  of  festivity 


Although  Dr.  Saint-Saens  enms  lo  some  77!' 
je.ars,  during  a great  mamy  of  which  he  ha» 
been  one  of  the  most  popular  composers,  yeS 
even  he  can  rai'oly  havo  enjoyed  so  enormous 
L peivsonal  triumph  as  that  at  Covent  Garden, 
last  night,  when  his  “ sacred  drama,’  San.-* 
son  et  IMila,”  was  given  for  the  first  time 
,ii.is  year.  The  huge  auditorium  was  orowdled, 
mu  as  one  man  the  whole  audience  rose  when 
he  learned  Doctoa-  and  most  genial  of  musiciars 
■a  me  before  the  curtain  at  the  close  of  the 
>c(,oud  act.  Time  after  time  ho  was  called 
and  recalleil,  all  the  while  he  was  expressui'g 
his  heartfelt  gratification  by  his  truly  Frenc.h 
gestiouJation.  It  was  a glorious  sight  this,  to 
see  the  eminent  composer,  still,  in  spite  of  yeara 
(which,  after  all,  are  a mere  question  of  mathe- 
matics),  in  the  hey-day  of  life,  bowing  low 
and  ever  lower,  while  a crowded  house  stood 
and  cheered  and  applauded. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  OPERA. 

.iVnd,  indeed,  well  worth  the  applause  was 
the  entertainment.  Such  a superb  perform- 
ance of  this  particular  opera  has  nob  been 
'■  given  before  at  Covent  Garden — an  opera 
j whose  life-story  is  of  peculiar  interest.  “ Sam- 
|son  et  Dalila,”  is  an  opei-a  of  far  more 
’ historical  interest  than  is  generally  supposed. 
It  followed  on  two  other  operas,  both  of  which 
were  prodneed  in  Paris,  where  both  complet-ely 
failed.  I'he  first  performance  of  the  sacred 
music-drama,  as  then  it  was  called,  took  place 
not  in  France  at  all,  but  at  Weimar,  Liszt 
being  the  conductor,  on  Dec.  2,  1877 ; it  is, 
however,  only  fair  to  state  that  the  first  act 
had  been  sung  at  a Colonne  concert  in  Paris  in 
1875.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  score  was 
begun  before  the  Franco-German  War — ^the 
first  singer  of  the  role  of  Samson,  Henri  Reg- 
nault,  the  distinguished  painter,  was  actualiy 
killed  during  the  war — it  is  significant  that  the 
production  should  have  taken  place  on  German 
soil.  Moreover,  long  before  the  first  Paris  per- 
formance “ Samson  ” had  been  heard  at  Ham- 
burg, with  Aladame  Sucher  in  the  chief  female 
part.  In  1890  it  found  its  way  over  the  French  , 
frontier  lo  Rouen,  and  in  that  year  it  was 
played  at  the  Eden  Theatre  in  Paris.  Thence  it 
made  a grand  tour  of  the  F’rench  provinces, 
and  was  heard  also  in  Florence  and  Genova. 

Ultimately  it  arrived  iu  Lomlon,  where  a 
solitary  perfonnance  was  given  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre — of  course,  iu  concert  form, 
at — inirabil'a  diriu!  ono  of  Mr.  Siiiikins  B 
promenade  concerts.  That  was  in  1893.  Later 
it  became  comp3.ratively  popular  as  a concert 
work,  a.nd  was  more  or  less  Irequently  heard 
in  (jiiieen’s  Hall.  About  three  years  ago  it 
came  into  its  kingdom  as  ojxera,  when  it  opeue<l 
a grand  season  at  Covent  Garden,  fciiice  then 
it  has  never  looked  back,  but  has  increased, 
in  popularity,  in  witness  whereof  may  be  cited 
the  very  large  anti  enthusiastic  audience 
asse-rableKl  last  night. 

A JUSTLY  POPUT.au  WORK. 

And  who  would  leave  it  otherwise?  The 
music,  it  'is  true,  may  he  deficient  m. 
(Jioso  cacophonous  qualities  sappor.ed  to  be 


A NEW  AIDA. 

Alonday  night’s  performance  of  ‘‘Aid.a” 
introduced  ns  to  a newcomer  in  the  per.son  of 
Aliss  A.da  Ca.ssuto,  who  then  appear^  in  the 
title-part.  The  stranger  brought  to  her  task 
some  excellent  qualities.  Her  voice,  it  is  trne. 
is  somewhat  lacking  in  warmth  and  “ body,” 
but  the  high  notes  have  an  effective  ring,  ami 
there  w'as  never  any  attempt  on  the  singer’s 
part  to  force  them,  even  in  Verdi’s  most 
strenuous  climaxes.  Her  acting,  moreover,  was 
not  deficient  in  a certain  appealing  quality, 
suited  to  the  part,  and  so  well-considered  was 
her  “ make-up  ” that  she  may  bfi  .said  to  have 
looked  Amonasro’s  unhappy  da-ughter  to  the 
life.  The  Amneris  on  this  occasion  was  Miss 
Jane  Bourgeois,  an  artist  who  was  seen  in  the 
same  role  a year  a-sjo.  Her  best  work  was 
aocomplishod’ in  “ Ohimb!  morir  mi  sento,  ’ 
which  she  sang  with  unforoed  dramatic  expro.- 
sion.  It  is  only  neoe-ssary  to  add  that  Mr. 
Caruso  was  in  magnificent  voice,  .and  that  Mr. 
Polacco  oondutrt-ed  with  enthusiasm,  tempered  ^ 
by  discretion. 

T^E ^LONDON  TRIO.  | 

‘This  trio  (Mme.  Amina  Goodwin,  MM.  Pvcskai 
and  tVhitebouse)  completed  what  has  been  described 
as  their  ” Schumann  season  ” yesterday  afternoon 
at  .aiolian  HaU  with  a programme  which  contained, 
besides  a group  of  Schumann’s  songs  sung  by  Aliss 
Clara  Simons,  his  Quintet  for  piano  and  strings 
(Op.  44).  The  plan  of  tracing  one  composer’s  work 
through  a series  of  concerts  links  the  programmes 
with  a consecutive  interest,  and  no  more  representa- 
tive work  than  the  quintet  could  havo  been  chosen 
to  complete  the  cycle  of  Schumann’s  music.  The 
members  of  the  trio  were  joined  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Goosens  (second  violin)  and  Air.  Ernest  Tomlinson 
(viola)  in  its  performance.  The  other  concerted  work 
in  this  programme  was  Smetana’s  Trio  in  G minor, 
which  was  thoroughly  well  played  at  the  beginning 
of  the  progi’amme.  The  charm  of  the  melodies,, 
their  spontaneity  and  the  variety  of  ideas  contained 
ill  the  work,  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages  of  those 
passages  where  the  strings  arc  treated  as  though  they 
represented  an  orchestral  mass  instead  of  being  two 
solo  players.  The  performers  excelled  in  the  lyrical 
parts  of  the  work,  and  the  only  blemish  was  a tendency 
to  scratchiness  of  tone  in  the  more  carelessly  written 
string  parts,  a fault  wliich  could  not  altogether 
bo  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  players.  The  brilliancy 
of  the  Finale  and  the  contrasts  obtained  from  the 
different  versions  of  the  main  theme  were  excellenlly 
realized.  Mme.  Amina  Goodwin  played  some  piano 
solos  which  were  much  apnreciated  bv  her  audience.  i 

AIR.  LOUIS  EDGER’S  RECITxVL. 

Considering  the  importance  of  other  social  enter- 
tainments yesterday  afternoon,  a largo  andiencci 
■was  not  to  be  expectc.d  at  the  Steinway  Hall  to  hear 
Air.  Louis  Edgcr  give  his  piano  recital,  though  he  is 
now  well-known  lo  London  audiences  as  a.  sound 
musician.  The  programme  was  not  a particularly 
interesting  one  in  itself,  but  showed  up  Air.  Edger  s 
strong  iioints,  both  in  temperament  and  technique,  j 
which  arc  dignified  reserve  and  minute  delicacy  of  ^ 
touch.  The  former  was  apparent,  in  his  Chopin  group, ' 
which  included  the  Nocturne  in  G major  and  the 
Valse  in  A fiat : the  latter  t hroughout  the  early  portion 
of  the  programme,  'The  rhythmic  clearness  of  the 
Gavottes  and  Bourrecs  from  the  Bach  Partita  in  B 
minor,  as  well  a.s  in  the  first  movement  and  Scherzo 
of  the  early  Beethoven  Sonata  in  .4  major. 'was  most 
refreshing.  A Pastorale  and  Capriccio  arranged  by 
Tausig  from  Sc.arlatti  were  also  remarkable  for  an 
extreme  nea.tnes.s  of  execution.  'The  recital,  w Inch 
ended  with  Liszt,  s Second  Khapsody,  was  perhaps 
in  the  circumstiuiccs  a littlo  too  long  jiad  too  poor 
iu  contrastod  styles.  i •3  / «3 

mme.  ADA  CROSSLEY  ON  TOUR 

,\fier  a '-hort  and  niucli-ni'cdod  bolid.av. 

Mr.  Basil  1 1 indenhur.d  and  his  orchostra  are 
aaain  plavino  at  the  Pavilion.  Torquay,  .and 
wstordnx  two  coiuvits  wore  ^iwii  liter?;  at! 


IfR'ot  wRicTi  Mnw'-  ■ 

Iv«kv's  " Capnccio  llaiicn, 
' ■ ■ ” and  ■■  Mai-cho 

“ Ballot  Russ'’ 


bv  Wagner,  a 


nd,  finally 


rschal'K-  Iwhich  keep  the  music  alive  from  first  to  last.  ~ne 
“ \'also  jh.ad  an  excellent  pro^rrainm'’  : Saint-Saens's  Second 

R sse  t_;onccrto  and  Bach’s  Suite  in  D minor,  a really  lovely 

•‘^Ein  Album-  'Sonala  of  Veraeini,  a graceful  Siciliano  by  Ccrvelto, 
“ Welsh  land  a prattling  Allegro  by  Lanzetti.  Players  are  few 
rnian,  an  in-  Vho  can  rise  above  the  difliculties  of  Bach's  suite 


hapsodv,”  by  Mr.  Ed'vard  heard  enough  to  think  what  the  music  means  and  whither 

• • • 1 ^ ^ C3T3  1C  1^'  ^ a A jATT  A ■ ■%  4"C3  V\  ^ i 1 o 1 


'^’‘^^annredaVivelv,  at  ^ Ending.  Yet  each  of  these  movements  had  a real 
lore  than  once,  and  alwa}^  -y ' | centre  of  gravity  with  the  details  in  true  poise.  A 

cadenza  on  the  violoncello  is  sometimes  a thing  to 
be  endured;  in  the  concerto  we  were  made  to  feel 
sorry  that  it  was  so  short.  Mr.  Charlton  Keith 
accompanied. 

Failmg  fSie^co^iimpSvo 


Onibra 
and  two 


IP  Pavilion.  ] ^nnlleV^^i 

Mme.  Crosslcy  

lai  fu,”  Hatton  ^,Encha  . of 

ongs  by  Coleridt,,^  ^ . ^j^on,  the 

he  Roses  and  ^heir  usual 

,,-chestra  accompanim  ea 

.vmpathetic  and  as' she  smilingly  an- 

-hree  encores,  ’"^''^‘^,"7;  cm,  “ iust  a httle 
lounced  heaps  o’  licken’s, 

song  called  ‘Aouh^t^^  obligato— 

y,:;  Tiy  on'.b.  loaUing  Mdl.r,  m-h 
10  his  surprise. 


gave  everything  that  could  be  wished  in  song,  a great 
deal  of  the  effect  of  the  ojiera  was  due  to  Signor 
Polacoo's  vivid  handling  oi  the  orchestra.  lie 

insisted  upon  the  importance  of  the  orchestral 
music  quite  rightly  and  without  interfering  un- 
duly with  the  voices.  lie  brought  home  the 
musical  importance  of  places  where  the  voices 
are  silent,  especially  in  those  moments  of  the  second 
act  where  tjoth  Tosca  and  Scarpia  are  plotting  each 
to  outwit  the  other,  and  in  the  scene  on  tlie  battle- 
ments which  picture.s  the  still  liour  before  the  dawn, 
the  oporaiac  Pv.ccini’.s  skill  in  commenting  upon  the  details  of  a 
repertory  can  always  supply  another.  So  it  camodi-amatic  story  in  orchestr.al  music  is  nowhere  more 
ahout  thait  on  Wednesday  evening,  when  “ La  brilliantly  shown  than  in  La  Tosca,  and  Signor 
Traviafca  ” wae  postponed  on  account  of  Madatnepolacco  has  realized  the  possibilities  of  this  in  a very 
Melba’s  inability,  in  oonsoquonoe  of  a cold,  to  appeaHremarkablo  way. 
therein,  La  Bc^bme  *’  wont  into  the  bill,  and  in 


place  of  Violetta  we  had  Mimi,  whose  case  woidd 
have  required  a shnilar  diagnosis.  Murger  s ill- 


1 hambourg's  recital. 

Mr.  Boris  i^mbourg  divided  fhe  programme  ( 


of  his 

second  recital  at  ,EoLn  Hall  last  night  idto  three 
pai'ts  separated  from  one  another  by  groups  o 
from  Miss  CeUa  Klein.  The  first  part  consisted  of 
music  of  the  lime,  of  Handel  and  contained  a Sonata 
(F  major)  by  Benedetto  Marcello,  a Minuet  and 


fated  hopoine  was  embodied  on  this  occasion  by  Miss 
Alice  Nielsen,  and  very  pleasant  was  the  impression 
she  made  in  the  part.  It  was  rather  a pity  the 
artist  saw  fit  to  wear  so  very  onbecoining  a wig.  thus 
robbing  Mimi  of  her  fair  share  of  attractions.  But 
more  important,  after  all,  is  the  fact  that  the  music  . 
suited  her  admirably,  and  revealed  the  pure,  fresh 
quality  of  her  vodoo  to  the  highest  advantage.  If  one 


q ^ HziLL. 


Gavotte  by  Pasqualino  di  Marzis  and  Stefauo  Galeotti  should  cite  one  instance  more  than  another,  it  wotW 
respectively,  and  one  little  movement  by  Handel  be  her  perfarmance  in  the  third  act,  for  in  ‘ Addio 


himself,  the  adafiio  from  his  Sonata  for  viola  da  gamba. 
The  second  pl?-cc  was  occupied  by  a Concerto  K 
minor  bv  Hermann  Gradener,  and  the  third  y 
various  little  pieces  by  Boellmann.  Schumann , Popper, 
and  othere.  The  first  part  was  the  most,  unportant, 
for,  though  it  was  stated  that  Gradener  s Concerto 
had  not  been  heard  in  England  before,  its  production 
now  did  not  ma.kc  one  wonder  that  it  should 
have  been  passed  over.  Rather  one  wondered 
that  Mr.  Hambourg  should  have  thought  it 

worth  while  to  add  it  to  his  repertory 

and  that  he  could  succeed  in  memorizing  a 

work  made  up  of  such  feeble  tunes  strung  together 
w-ith  such  inconsequent  bravura  passages.  \ lolon- 
cellists  complain  with  some  justice  of  the  smaU 
range  of  music  written  for  their  instrument,  but  their 
repertory  is  not  so  small  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  fall  back  upon  rubbish  of  this  kind.  The  older 
works  were  on  the  whole  finely  played,  but  a few 
tricks,  such  as  the  sudden  quickening  or  the  sudden 
Idjagging  of  the  time  in  Marcello  s sonata  and  the 
tetcrpolation  of  a high  cadence  at  the  end  of  the 
^cond  movement,  were  out  of  keeping  with  the 
prevailing  style  of  the  music  and  vulgarized  the 
Iftect.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  this,  however, 
in  the  smaller  pieces.  Miss  Klein’s  singing  of  modern 
French  bongs  was  singularly  insipid  and  technically 
weak. 

MISS  KATHARINE  GOODSON’S  RECITAL. 

At  anQ  ^ar  the  performance  of  so 

well-known  and  excellent  a pi.anist  as  IMiss  Goodsou 
would  necessarily  attract,  a far  lai-ger  audience  than 
that  which  came  to  her  " only  recital  this  season 
at  Bechsiein  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  N'ot  only 
w.as  the  audience  a thin  one,  but  those  who  did  come 
hardly  seemed  to  realize  the  distinction  of  her  playing, 
and  it  w.as  not  until  late  in  the  progr-amme,  when  sho 
gave  a group  of  well-known  pieces  by  Chopin  and 
substituted  the  Etude  in  G flat  for  one  Icfcs  gener.ally 
popular,  that  the  .audience  was  roused  to  genuine 
enthu.siasni  and  made  her  repe.at  it.  Beautiful  a.s 
her  playing  of  this  and  other  works  by  Chopin  w.as,  it 
was  le.ss  distinctive  than  what  had  gone  before. 
There  .are  many  pianists  who  can  charm  their  hea.rers 
equally  with  these  things  ; few  can.  or  at  .any  rate 
do,  play  the  three  Intermezzi  .and  the  Rhapsody  in 
E flat  which  biget.her  make  up  Brahms's  Op.  119, 
and  which  Miss  Goodson  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
her  programme.  Here  her  remarkable  control  of 
delicate  rhythmic  efforts  told  at  its  full  v.alue.  The 
two  Inlermezzi  in  B minor  .and  E minor  are  so  finely 
poised  tb.at  they  must  be  perfectly  outlined  or  they 
miss  their  mark  altogether.  The  exquisite  one  iu 
C m.ajor  does  not  leave  qfuite  so  much  to  its  inter- 
preter, but- it  has  to  be  handled  very  lightly.  Miss 
(iood-son  made  each  one' stand  oat  with  complete 
identity,  though,  or  rather  because,  she  never  tried 
I to  force  (he  distinctive  ch.aract eristics  upon  her 
hearers’  attention.  .She  also  gave  a very  line  jier- 
formance  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  A flat.  Op.  110, 
in  which  the  pure  tone  of  (he  first  canlabilc  (heme, 
the  reflective  phra.sing  of  the  adagio,  and  the  cumula- 
tive power  of  the  fugal  development  were  outstanding 
features. 


senza  rancore  " the  artist  sang  with  true  feeling  and 
turned  her  voice  to  most  expressive  and  sjTnpathetic 
aooount.  Miss  Nielson’s  acting,  it  should  be  added, 
if  never  particularly  striking,  had  at  least  the  merit 
of  unaffected  simplicity.  As  Eodolio  Mr.  John 
McCormack  again  sang  beautifuily,  and  Mr.  Sarn- 
maroo,  taking  up  his  old  part  of  Marcello,  did  it 
and  h imanl  f all  possible  justice.  Mr.  Panrzza  con- 
ducted ably,  but  with  none  too  great  consideration 
at  times  for  the  singers. 

M.  EUGEX  D’ALBERT'.S  CONCERT. 

M.  d'Albert's  programme  at  the  Queen  s H.all 
yesterday  afternoon  began  with  B.ach's  Passaoaglia 
and  Beethoven's  .Sonata,  Op.  5T,  and  travelled 
through  Schumann’s  Cameval  and  some  Chopin  and 
Schubert  to  a Scherzo  of  Ids  own  and  Liszt’s  Don  middle  of  his  programme  Mr.  Alexander  placed  the 
Juan  FanUsie.  " Dichtcrlicbo  ” of  Schumann,  and  when  one  has 

One  who  would  listen  to  M.  d'Albert  with  whole-  ;aid  that  the  interpretation  \ras  worthy  of  the  music 
hearted  pleasure  must  listen  without  prejudice,  for  mo  has  surely  paid  the  highest  compliment  pos- 
his  playing  is  likely  to  upset  preconcoiv.-d  notions  of  ;ible?  Again  we  must  express  the  hope  that  rt  will 
the  way  the  music  should  go.  He  has  a masterful  not  bo  two  years  laeforc  Air.  Alexander's  next  recitai 
manner  of  dragging  his  audience  along  the  way  he  m town, 
wishes  to  go,  and  compelling  rather  than  courting 
A first  imnresiion  could 


:q[.ian 

Tt/orp  are  only  a fw  artists — and  Ocorge  Honsehrl, 
perhaps,  the  most  famous  among  them — who  coiiM 
fessay  such  a programme  as  that  performed  by  Jlr. 
^^Jrthu^  Alexander  at  the  Adolian  Hall  last  rnght. 

It  is,  if  wo  .are  not  mistalicn,  about  .a  couple  of  yta>'.H 
since  Mr.  Alexander  last  gave  a recital  in  London, 
and  after  listening  to  his  singing  Last  night  one  hopes 
fervently  it  will  not  be  another  two  years  before  ho 
appears  again  on  the  same  platform.  For  his  pro- 
gramme last  night  was  completely  dclightfnl  Mr. 
Alexander,  like  Hensehel,  plays  his  own  accompani- 
ments. Like  Hensehel,  too,  he  has  (shall  wo  call 
it?)  the  knack  of  taking  his  audience  into  his  con- 
fidence when  he  sings.  Apart  from  the  fact  th.it: 
he  is  blessed  with  a tenor  voice  of  rare  boanty,  and 
that  his  equipment  as  a pianis-t  is  good,  he  plays 
and  sings  like  a musician  to  whom  the  mmsic  makes 
the  most  intimate  appeal.  And  he  sings  only  beau- 
tiful songs.  Giordani’s  “ Caro  mio  ben  ” is  possibly 
pung  too  often ; so  is  Caris.simi’.s  “ Vittoria,  Viv 
toria ! ” But  last  night  one  listened  to  those  fine 
songs  with  all  the  surprise  one  experiences  when 
hearing,  say,  the  Pastoral  Symphony  played  by  a 
first-rate  orchestra.  There  is  always  something  nevz 
to  he  observed  in  the  most  familiar  pass-age.  In  tho 


their  adhesion  to  his  view, 
not  make  much  of  the  thunders  of  the  Passacaglia 
beyond  a feat  of  endurance.  Second  thoughts  sug- 
gested that  all  this  pitiless  insistence,  of  tone  and 
tempo  was  there  to  give  value  later  on  to  a moi-e 
yielding  mood  and  more  persuasiv-e  methods.  But 
tho  thought  that  remained_at  the  end  was  timt  his 
way  was  the  right  way.  / H ^ */  ✓ 

•Again,  the  usual  conceptmn  of  Schumann  s Carneval 
consists  iu  a nice  contrast  of  manly  and  feminine 
moods,  an  analysis  ef  temperamenl.  With  M.  d Albert 
we  were  never  allowed  to  forgi-t  th.at  it  w.as  a carnival, 
the  verv-  opposite  of  all  this,  a sceui'  of  irre.sponsible 
riot  ami  jollity,  .a  moment  for  living  life  to  the  full 
and  not  for  asking  questions.  The  essential  thing  was 
thi-  crowd  with  its  fortuitous  flashes  of  colour,  its 
broken  uttoranco-s,  and  an  ex'nilarating  undercurrent 
of  sound,  now  .a  hum,  now  a roar  ; and  the  actors  in 
the  scene — those  (emperaments — were  there  not  so 
much  for  their  own  sake  as  to  reinforce  the  idea  of 
the  hurly-burly  by  a definition  and  an  individuality 
which  it  lacked. 

It  was  the  same  with  other  things.  Many  people 
can  play  .a  nocturne  with  plaintiv-e,  lyric  sentiment, 
but  few  can  give  it  the  real  dreamy  feeling,  too 
delicious  to  lose  but  too  delightful  to  Last.  Jfany. 
too,  can  get  the  reckless  spontaneity  which  suits  a 
fantasia,  but  few  can  at  the  same  time  hold  it  in  the 
firm  rhythmical  grip  which  lilts  it  above  the  vague- 
ness of  a mere  fancy.  — 
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If  “LA  TOSCA. 


Tosca  . . 

C.avafadossi 

Scarpia 

Conductor- 


Mile.  Hestinn 
. . Signor  C.vitrso 
. . Signor  ScoTTi 
-Signor  PoLACCO. 


VOS  when  the  imfortimate  h.<arpi«?i  who  wished 
publicly  to  display  his  skill  upon  the  concert  plat- 
fonn  could  only  do  so  throaiyli  the  medium  of  a 
number  of  doubtless  vrell-moant,  but  tciribly  unin- 
.siiired,  pieces  by  John  Thomas  or  Patrish  Alvaa-s. 
Times,  fortunately,  are  changing,  thanks  largely  to 
the  efforts  of  the  younger  French  composers,  with 
whom  to  write  for  the  harp  isbccomingratherfashicu- 
able,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Kaetner  showed  at  Sbeanway 
Hall  hiM  night  thai  it  is  now  possible  to  arrange 
an  exooodingly  interestdng  programme  of  music  for 
the  harp,  cither  by  itself  or  in  oombina.tion  with 
other  instruments.  Tho  Aiibesque  by  York  Bovzen 
and  “ Le  J,aTfiin  Mouille,”  by  Jacques  de  la  Preslc, 
for  example,  both  of  which  ho  played  most  beauti- 
fully, .are  really  delightful  little  pieces,  the  latter,  in 
particula.r,  being  an  adrair.ible  study  in  atmosplieixi 
eomewhat  iu  the,  nia.nner  of  Debussy.  \'eiy  ch.ami- 
ing,  too,  a.re  a couple  of  Preludes  by  Marcd  TouiTiicr 
and  a Scherzo  Fantasie  by  HenrieWe  Renie  few  harp 
and  violin,  in  wliich  he  had  tho  valuable  assistance 
of  Miss  Dorothy  Dridson,  and  a “Danse  Grecque” 
for  harp  and  flute,  which  Mr.  Kastner  .and  Mr. 
Fraiusclla  playol  so  well  that  tlioy  h.ad  to  repeat  it. 
In  addition  (hero  were  songs  with  haip  acoompani- 
imont,  among  lliem  Wolf's  “ Gesang  Weylas," 
which  was  originally  written  in  this  form.  The-'e 
were  effectively  sung  by  Mi.ss  F,vclyn  Althaus,  while 
an  orchestra  of  Mr.  Kastnor’s  pupils  accompa-niwl 
Mr.  Horace  Perry,  playing  tho  organ,  in  a transcrip- 
tion of  Moz-ar-t’s  " Ave  Jfaria.,’’  and  also  gave  a very 
good  account  of  ,a  Gavotte  of  Godard.  Altogother  it 
was  an  unusnaJly  successful  concert.. 

, J-  ROYAL  OPERA. 
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TWO  VIOLOXCEI.LI.STS. 

Two  violoaoel lists  were  lo  be  hoard  on  Wednesday 
ll,  the  BeehsL'in  Hall- - Prof es.sur  Georg  Wille,  of 
ilrcsdeii.  in  (he  afternoon,  and  Mr.  xVrnold  Trowell 
,n  I be  evening. 

Herr  Wille  played  Beethoven's  Op.  iO,  Baeh's 
riiinl  Suite,  and  'I'chaikoysky's  Vari.ations  on  .a  Rococo 
Theme,  liesiiies  some  interesting  .arr.aiigement.s.  The 
e.atiiiv  of  hi.s  playing  was  the  large  volume  of  sound — 

00  large  indeed  for  the  li.all  -which  wa.s  brilliant  but 
10*  heavy.  It,  gave  .a  feeling  of  strength  and  virility  to 
he  music  in  the  way  tlial  a cheery  v-oice  m.akes  ,a 
lifferen'-e  lo  .0.  word  of  command.  But.  it  was  used 
ivilh  di--.erelion  and  cfl'ccl.  It.  w.as  felt  rather  than 
ieard  in  Beethoven’s  Ad.agio  and  the  light -he.aricd 
F-'inale -,  .and  the  piqn.ancy  of  a cento  of  Schubert 
beginning  wit  h a “ Moment.  .Musical  ’’  depended  in  some 

on  the  thought,  of  wlint  w.as  being  kept  in 
-e.'.erve.  Or.  lyitzko,  his  arcomp.anisi , has  a really 
lelighifiil  loiit  l^,  and  w.as  o'  th^  grcatc.st  aasistauc 

1 hro 


light  till  loiK  ti,  ana 
ro  ighoiit.  j Vt  UJl  ^ V 3 
't  he  slrengtlAif  iMr.  Trowell's  jilaying  lies  not  in  the 
.ine  or  the  technique  -though  neitlur  of  the.se  wa.s 
11  any  sen.se  to  he  illsparii.ged — not.  in  fact  in  any  one 
.hiuK.  but  in  all  those  touches  and  hints  wliieli  a 
real  inusiejan  rmi  fnit  intei , whaL'ver  he  plays,  and 


^ The  four  artists  named  above  were  m.ainly  respon- 
sible J.Tst  night  for  one  of  the  fines!,  performances  of 
l.a  T osca  wlfieli  has  ever  been  given  at  Covent  Ganicn. 
Mile.  Deslinn  .and  Signor  Scotti  are  at  the  very  height 
of  their  powers  in  the  p.arts  of  Tosca  and  Scarpia,  and 
their  troat.uiciit  together  of  the  second  act  makes  it 
the  most  fa-scinatingly  horrible  scene  iu  modem 
opera.  Their  perforiu.ancc,  however,  has  been 
[.seen  before  during  this  season  .and  the  difler- 
enco  bet  ween  this  and  the  first  performance  was 
that  la,st  night  .Signor  Caruso  was  heard  as  C.avara- 
do.ssi.  Though  as  an  actor  he  cannot  equal  the 
other  two  great  artists  (his  tendency  to  over-act 
wifli  fussy  and  sometimes  undigiUficU  movements 
seems  to  have  increased,  and  wa,s  prominent  in  the 
first  act,  where  Cavaradossi  is  anxious  to  get  Tosca 
to  le.ave  tlie  CatliedraJ),  his  singing  made  one  forget 
whatever  was  incongruous  in  his  appearance.  He 
seemi-d  to  bo  relying  le.ss  upon  t lie  moments  of 
iiiteiLsity  and  more  upon  sustained  beauty  of 
sound  than  before.  ISo  while  his  cry  of 

victory  in  the  second  act,  anil  (lie  climax 
of  the  song  “ Elucevan  le  stelle, ’’  in  Ihc 

Ihiril,  had  ail  (lie  ringing  power  of  his  wonderful 
voice,  the  quieter  parte  of  the  first  act  and  tho  duet 
following  this  song  in  (he  tliinl  had  great  richness 
without  any  sign  of  effoit.  But  while  these  three 


To  those  who  follow  tho  trend  of  musical  affairs 
th<To  was  an  capecial  interest  in  the  performance 
l.a.st  night  .At  Covent  Garden,  the  first  of  tho  season,  oi 
“ Ijoiiisc,”  for  it  is  only  a few  days  ago  that  then 
was  given  a coinploie  account  of  its  siiccoesor, 
“ Julion,"  in  tho  columns  of  The  Daily  Telegraph  on 
its  production  in  Paris.  Whether  or  not  the  career  ol 
Julien,  the  artist,  subsequent  to  that  wo  know  wlu 
know  our  " Louise,”  will  prove  as  interesting  as  the 
opening  chapters  of  it  cannot  now  be  said.  But  it 
must  not  bo  forgotten  that  even  " Louise  ’’  itself,  like 
“ Carmen  ’’  and  “ Faust,”  proved  by  no  means 
abnormally  attractive  at  first. 

In  .any  case  " Louise  ’’  most  cci-tainly  loses  nothing 
of  interest,  beauty,  and  charm  as  the  years  roll  by, 
and  last  night  Chnrpontkr’s  score  seemed  almost 
more  hoautifiil  and  more  interesting  than  usual. 
Tliat,  wo  lake  it,  is  one  proof,  if  proof  wore  required, 
of  real  greatness  in  tho.  niu.sic,  that  no  matter  how 
familiar  ono  may  bo  with  ii,  it  yet  unfolds  its 
comploto  f.ascinalions  only  aflor  ycjirs.  Another 
fact  that  is  of  a,ssistanco  in  this  matte.r  is  that  at 
Gnvont  (harden  ono  may  soo  yiMir  after  year  the 
development  of  tho  .same  cxpononls  of  the.  chief  riilos. 

Mr.  i’aul  Franz,  for  cxiunplo.  lias  set  tho  standard 
for  Julion  himself,  and  a very  lofty  standanl  it  is. 
AVe  ask  no  better,  cither  vcMially  oi  hislnonicnlly. 
And  who  shall  show  such  iiicro.ising  dc 
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- r',-  lii  111  a-''  ^'adiiinp  F.avlnft  ehoivs  as  liOmscV 

• ,/h  ' V in  Ibis  nccomrlisbixl  sinsior  has  grown  in  j 
••'v-lini.uip.”  until  now  her  I^mso  is  a 
. ■ -inont  Ma<lamc  Bent’s  mcomiiai'ablo  Jlothcr 
u “u^-n  rnisixl  times  without  number;  it  ^ a ror- 

! ■ , ‘f  ram- beauty,  and  at  times  almost  brutal 

lium  innoss,  and  the  I'othcr  of  Mn  Aquistapacc  is 
^nr  X .imipathctic  study,  \^^lero  ono  sees  so 
‘ „\...,i'velv  little  om-ra  as  here  it  is  not  c.isy  to 

m'--  rnt  to  S1V  that  this  accomplished  nowK’omcr 

Kro.  n,  a»  i-.  «« 

was  .'  lite  admirable,  but  far  too  numerous  to  meu- 
i-  ..  if.+n\l-  .and  Air.  Polacco  conducted  with 
c‘n'^.-wt.-'  -tic  ma-rterj'  alike  over  the  subtleties  and 
I’r.,  ot,viousne.sses  of  tliis  amazing  and  beautiful 


I ‘''“  LOUISE  ”,  A’^COYENT  GARDEN. 

ts  the  majori(v  ofnTie  f rincipaKliaractors  were, 
represented  by  artists  who  have,  been  heard 
in  former  years,  la.st  night’s  performance  of  Char- 
Jimtier’s  Zoui«e  at  Covent  Garden  does  not  reju^ 

. any  verv  detailed  comment.  Mme.  Edinna  and  A. 
Fianz  alike  sang  beautifully,  and  wherever  music 
was  the  chief  consideration  the  performance  was  all 

Tat  rotod  be  wished,  not  only  a.s  regards  the  prm- 
that  co\ua  smaller  parts,  and  particularly  in 

cipais  but  I,,  rpj^g  prevailing  defect  was  a 

1 the  chorus  of  ^ u ’ details  of  declamation  and 

I tendency  to  the  end  of  Uic 

! first°act  when  Mme.  Edvina,  insteml  of  being  taken 
first  act,  wn  , seemed 

ti?'ireTeadtog  up  to  them  and  impressing  thein  upon 
Ihe  m dtence,  and  too  many  of  the  passers-by,  w ho 
mte  to  the  wonderfully  devised  scene  on 
Mon[mLue,  tried  to  be  realistic  at  the  expense  of 
reality.  . 

BECHSTEIN  HALE.  ^ 

Without  cxrsiption  or  oiialification  of  .Iny  Lind  the 
rocital  given  by  Air.  Sven  Scholandi  r at  Bechslein's 
on  Saturday  aftomo.an  was  leligiiiful  from  Ijegin- 
ning  to  end.  I:  is  several  years  since  that  accom- 
plished Sv.i\li.sh  artist  last  sang  to  us  in  the  same 
hall,  acioimpanying  hiuis-elf  so  perfectly  on  an  old 
lute.  On  Saturd.'y  ne  was  joined  by  his  daughter 
Li.s.1,  who  bids  f.iir  to  become  an  artist  of  equal 
Btanding.  Tlio  progr.ammc  contained  a most  inte- 
resting variety  of  Swedish  and  German  folk  songs, 
fts  well  as  a cumber  of  old  songs  in  French  and 
E.iglish.  AVith  inimitable  humour  and  fine.sse  fadher 
P.nd  daughter  sang  some  duets  together,  such  things 
as  the  “ Uondi;  Villagooisc,”  a chanson  poptilaire  of 
3 750,  .and  Pauline  A'iardot’s  excellent  arrangement 
of  ’’  Ladmdoiindine,’’  a song  which  dates  from  the 
lifteenth  century,  giving  us  (as  we  have  already  said 
of  the  whole  recital)  unqualified  delight,  and  one 
mentions  specially  those  two  things  as  they  happen 
to  rem.iin  more  vividly  in  the  memory  of  a pro- 
gramme that  was  royal  in  its  opulence.  For  Mr. 
Scholander  is  no  niggard  in  his  recital ; he  seems  to 
enjoy  singing  as  much  as  his  audience  enjoys  listen- 
ing, and  encores  were  freely  given  on  this  occasion. 
One  cannot  imagine  ’’  The  brave  eabin-boy  ” — the 
famous  old  ballad  about  the  Golden  A'anity — Iteing 
sung  by  an  English  countryside  singer  as  Scholander 
sang  it  on  Saturday.  It  would  make  its  effect  largely 
through  its  monotony  and  its  drawled-out  phrases.  But 
tills  was  .a  distinctly  ’’  temperamental  ” reading,  full 
of  colour  and  passion — and  oven  excitement;  while i 
ut  tho  third  verse,  where  the  perfidious  captain  pro- 
mises silver  and  gold  and  his  own  daughter  if  the 
brave  cabin-boy  will  " swim  alongside  of  the  Spanish 
enemy,”  the  character-painting  was  quite  extraordi- 
narily intense — one  had  almost  said  malevolent.  It 
was  no  longer  an  English  ballad ; but  in  its  new  guise 
it  was  certainly  a living  thing.  The  audience  was 
by  no  means  as  numerous  as  it  should  have  been. 

I A'n  iiiUisliaf!y  interesting;  recital  took  place 
in  the  Bechfitein  Hall  on  .Saturday  afte.r-' 
noon.  This  was  a sonjr-and-duet  recital 
.tj-iven  hv  the  Swede,  Mr.  Sven  Scholander, 
and  his  dauqfhter.  Miss  Lisa,  tho  .acconi- 
paniments  to  all  the  mmibors  beins:  supplied 
bv  the  fomier  on  an  old  Swedish  lute. 

Tlteir  pro<j;ra,uime  wa.s  composed  of  son-ers 
and  ducts,  both  p;rave  and  ,cfay,  all  of  which 
were  de-livered  with  no  little  charm.  Not 
only  did  the  unusual  accempaniment  furnisri 
an  element  of  arti'C-to  noa'elty,  but  M'-. 
Srhu'ander’s  use  of  his  instrument  in  the 
support  of  his  i<lc.as  was  equally  novel  andj 
ori'-rin;!!.  Thus  in  an  old  Germ.-in  duet,  en-' 
tklod  “ Die  (docke,”  and  built  on  one  un- 
changing chord,  ih.e  swung  his  instrument 
backw.ards  and  forwards  in  a wide  s'weep 
while  playing  it,  and  w>  presented  a vi.sual 
simulatiott  of  the  bell  with  striking  effe<.-t. 

Perhaps  this  clever  pair  achieved  their 
greatest  successes  in  numbers  in  humorous 
ve’n,  Planquette’s  “ Rentrons  bnis  d’ssus 
bras  d’ssous  ” by  the  father,  and  t.ecoc’.s 
“ Ivcttre  <l’une  cousine  a son  cousin  ” by  the 
daughter,  being  masterpieces  of  light  de- 
lineation. .Admirable,  ton,  w.ns  “ Der  alto 
Troubadour,’’  as  Mr.  .Scliokander  styled  him- 
self, in  a .Swedish  song,  “ Return  of  the 
regiment  from  manoeuvres,”  the  officers  and 
men,  etc.,  being  sugge.sted  with  no  little 
spirit  and  humour.  A\'e  hope  this  talented 
pair  may  .soon  be  he.ard  again  in  Lrxtdon. 

I’  M.  AND  MLLE.  SCnODANDER. 

I It  Ls  some  years  now  since  if.  Sven  Scholander 
has  been  heard  in  London,  singing  Swedish  folk- 
' songs  and  accompanying  him-seU  on  his  18Ui-century 
'[  Swedish  lute,  and  it  was  .a  pleasure  to  renew  .acquaint- 
lancc  with  him  and  his  music  on  Saturdav  afternoon 


in  the  Bech.stein  U.all.  ^ ^ . 

There  were  two  fe.atures  winch  dlstinguj-sjed  tms 
recital  from  those  of  previous  yc.ars.  There  were 
more  German,  French,  and  EngUsli  songs  and  fewer 
Swedish,  .and  M.  Scholander  shared  the  l)urden  of 
the  recital  with  his  daughter.  She  proved  to  he 
an  apt  pupil  of  her  father.  She  did  not  protend, 
that  is  to  sav,  tliat  she  was  a singer  singing  for  purely 
' musical  purposes  ; she  only  used  her  voice  as  a meams 
of  conveviug  tlie  words,  adding  a few  very  slight 
gestures  and  taking  just  the  necessary  Ubcrtios  with 
the  time  for  the  sake  of  emphasizing  the  declama- 
tion without  dropping  into  any  exaggerations  eithej 
of  diction  or  m.anner.  51.  Scholander  accompanied 
her  on  his  lute  both  in  her  solos  and  in  her  duets 
with  him,  and  in  evcrytliing  he  did  proved  to  be 
as  fine  and  delicate  an  artist  as  ever.  We  only 
wish  he  had  included  more  Swcdisli  songs  in  his 
programme.  He  s.ang  ” The  Golden  V.anity  ” and 
a song  by  Planquette  admirably,  and  the  German 
and  French  folk-songs  which  they  sang  as  duets 
suited  their  style  very  well,  but  others  too  can  do 
tills  sort  of  thing,  whereas  in  his  native  songs  51. 
Scholander  has  the  field  to  himself.  However,  he 
added  to  the  four  Swedish  songs  which  wore  down 
in  the  programme  by  his  encores,  and  delighted 
the  audience  with  the  one  about  the  soldiers  marching 


.ahvay.s  ono  beat  bohiiul,  ,-md  the  ‘’T.acious, 
untroubled  flow  of  the  rondo  that  includes 
the  work.  'Hie  slow  movement  is  less  dl.s-' 
■ti.n.<;fuished  in  character,  but  as  lhou.<T-h  in 
com  pen  .sat  ion,  a p;r,aver  note  is  struck  Tn  the 
minor  cpisixle  of  the  llr.st  movement, 
an  indescribably  tender  pathos 
iterateil  cetaohed  notes  mer.tfo 


rpi'PC’P  Aiessrs.  Elman 


iGiicli  has 
where  the 
into  a “•  dying  fall. 

Of  this  classic  mast 

and  Kahn^  gave  a hi.o-hly  acceptable  inter- 
pretation. Tlie  beautiful  tone  of  the- violin i.st 
could  not  have  been  more  luiopilv  di.splay.ed 
than  in  defiling  with  the  cantilenas,  and 'the 
adagio  was  one  pure  .stream  of  ,coft.  idvll.ic 
BOtind.  Perhaps  his  staccato  notes  \Wre 
rather  too  angular,  and  more  li.ghtne.ss  of 
touch  would  have  been  advi.caWe  in  the 
scherzo,  Init  it  would  lie  ungrateful  to  cavil 
unduly  at  divergent  \icws  of  interpretation. 
Mr.  Kahn  proved  a iriluahlo  a.s.si.sian.t.  and 
the  applause  which  greeted  their  -jerform- 
ance  was  well  de.sen-ed. 


MISCHA  EIALAN’S  CONCERT.  j 

for  the  rcputotion  he  gained  ^vhen  e „ave  is  rs  ^ p,,,^tiful  supply  of  short  popular  pieces.  Mr.'- 

recital  in  this  country.  ^ I percy  Kahn’s  accompaniments  were  ideal.  | 

TTFDR  VON  DOHNANYI’S  recital.  Mischa  Elman  is  a species  of  conjurer.  One  cony 

HERR  \ON  / 3 . tinnally  finds  oneself  asking  “How  is  it  done?  ^ 

Herr  von  'Dohninyi  gaam  tho  Cmt  of  two  piano  i illusions  that  are  often  practised  on  the  eye 

recitals  at  dSolian  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon  (tho!  Queen’s  Hall  were  here  being  prac- 

second  follows  next  Satui-day),  in  which  ho  pl.ayed  g^rs,  and  with  the  same  appearance  of 

Bach’s  English  Suite  in  G minor,  Beethoven’s  bast  innocence.  Tho  first  hint  that  all  was  not  as  it 
Piano  Sonata,  (Op.  Ill),  Schumann’s  “ Kindersconen,”  gepjned  came  in  tho  scherzo  of  Beethoven’s  ^nata. 
and  Chopin’s  Sonata  in  B minor.  The  great  delight  piece  of  mischief  sandwiched  into  a full-dress 

of  his  playing  came  in  certain  moments  of  beauty,  pprform.ance  was  too  much  for  the  audience,  and  they 
of  delicate  sentiment,  and  of  overwhelming  power,  j^to  audible  laughter  at  the  end  of  it.  Similar 

which  seemed  to  carry  him,  and  his  audicnco  with  „'ere  the  salvation  of  Ernst’s  mid-Victorian 

him,  beyond  the  level,  always  a high  one,  which  concerto.  They  came  by  their  full  righto  in  Paganini  s 
ono  expects  from  an  artist  of  such  penetrating  per-  pj^^de  and  the  Hungarian  Dance  (BraJims-Joachim). 
caption  as  he  is.  For  example,  in  Bach’s  Suite,  p not  learn  this  art  of  deceiving  people  for 

after  three  movements  finely  chiselled  in  every  detail,  Q^-n  good  on  the  other  side-of  Mlanti^he 

theSarabande  brought  in  a deeper  touch  of  romantic  jp^st  perfected  it  there.  /U  7 ' . 

expression,  and  the  passage  from  it  to  tho  Gavotte  course,  lie  is  a great  deal  more  than  that  . 

w.as  effected  in  a wonderful  way,  which  seemed  to  jg  artist  through  and  through.  He  takes  hold 
carry  on  tho  romance  of  the  slow  dance  into  the  ancient  idiom,  like  that  of  Handel’s  Sonat^ 

lighter  movement  of  the  quick  one.  Instead  of  without  doing  violence  to  it  or  modernizing  it 

placing  the  two  in  direct  opposition  to  ono  another,  least  makes  it  speak  to  us  in  a language  we  all 

the  latter  l.ecame  the  natural  corollary  of  the  former,  understand.  He  is  content  to  let  whole  pages  of 
The  turbulence  of  Beethoven’s  first  movement  was  0j,gt.h„vcn  speak  for  themselves  without  the  least 
balanced  by  the  impressive  reticence  with  which  attempt  to  foist  a m-'aning  of  his  own  upon  them. 
much  of  tho  finale  was  treated,  and  particularly  the  ^ folksong  (Lithuanian,  was  it . ) 

modulation  into  the  key  of  E flat  which  comes  just  air  from  .an  oper.a,  exactly  as  the  peasant  or 

before  the  last  variation.  This  passage,  so  often  actor  would  ning  it,  so  that  you  can  g^ess  the 

forced  by  pianists,  was  played  perfectly  naturally  by  gubject  at  least,  and  almost  hear  the  words  ; and 
Herr  von  Dohn4nyi  ; he  made  one  feel  the  intense  then  dash  off  into  those  lightning  jests  which  violimsts, 
significance  of  the  shakes  momiting  up  and  culmina-  t^icir  audiences,  love,  as  if  they  were  the  easiest  | 

ting  in  the  fragment  of  tho  melody  by  sheer  per-  natural  things  in  the  world.  i 

fcction  of  phrasing,  and  not  by  emphasis  of  tone.  ALEX.kNDER'S  VOtAL  RECITAL. 

It  is  the  most  salient  example  of  the  soft  climax  m ^ T 

it  is  iiu-  iuo»  ^ ibo  ennata  A verv  successful  riwit.al  was  given  by  5Tr.  Alex- 

the  whole  range  o piano  mus  . , „_:-jya,ble  .andcr,  a tenor  of  coasiderable  power,  on  Piiday  night 

the  “Kinde^cenen”  came  at  the  iBolian  Hall.  In  a group  of  Italian  songs 

relief;  each  tony  mima  ure  w jite  that  by  ISth  century  composers  5Ir.  Alexander  displayed 

And  atrain  there  was  a moment  or  surprise,  lik.e  tnar.  .y  . i • • i _ j 

ana  agam  tuci  . Qa^hande  ^ pleasant  quality  of  voice  and  a musicianly  method, 

which  occurred  in  ®ttnricht  ” "bioh  was  .again  shown  to  advantage  in  Schumann’s 

in  the  deeper  feelmg  o or  ic  something  Dicldcrliehe,  which  formed  the  second  group.  The 

finale  of  Chopin’s  Sonata,  00.  interest  w.4  sirstained  throughout,  in  spite  of  the 

new,  for  in  the  almost  un  ro  'cn  r -nlrrase  *^exander  was  playing  his  own  accom- 

was  not  a moment  of  noise  , every  panimento,  which  at  times,  as  for  instance,  in  “ Das 

was  real  music.  Floten,”  tend  to  make  voice  production  some- 

what defective.  However,  the  advantage  of  this 
method  was  on  the  whole  justifled.  The  last  group 
was  devoted  to  modern  French  songs,  wliich  were 
hardly  so  successfully  sung  on  aceoimt  of  a tendency 
to  force  high  notes,  as  in  'iVidor's  “ Lo  Plongeur.” 
5Ir.  Alexander  has  also  to  guard  .agaiast  the  h.ahit 
of  destroying  tlie  tempo  in  order  to  catch  addition.al 
means  of  expression.  This  was  especially  noticeable 
in  Schumann’s  “ Ich  hab’  im  Traum  geweinet,” 
where  the  tempo  of  the  silences  as  well  as  of  tho 
voice  part  needs  to  be  so  strict.  5Ir.  Alexander  had 
to  give  several  encores.  | 

? CONCERT.  j 

5xiss  5I^ges  played  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  on  Fi  iday  j ' 
afternoon  Handel’s  Sonata  in  E major,  Brahms’s  in 
D minor,  Bach’s  Chaconne,  and  two  groups  of  smaller 
pieces.  5Ir.  Hamilton  Harly  was  at  the  piano. 

Handel’s  sonata  served  to  bring  from  Miss  5Ienges’s 
instrument  plenty  of  graceful  phrasing  and  suave 
tone,  but  it  was  on  the  whole  .a  tame  performance. 
The  formal  linos  of  the  music  seemed  rather  to  check 
her  inspiration  than  to  provide  a field  for  her  musical 
invention.  In  Brahms's  sonata,  which  followed, 
she  played  from  notes,  and  whether  from  this  cause 
or  because  the  pianoforte  w.as  open,  or  becau.se  the 
pianist  did  not  here  use  quite  his  habitual  judgment, 
she  was  often  inaudible  and  seldom  convincing. 

But  things  .altered  completely  wi<  h Bach’s 
Chaconne  ; from  that  point  to  the  end  of  tho  concert 
her  real  self  seemed  to  come  out.  There  was  a 
wonderful  display  of  quirk  and  accurate  changes  of 
bowing  which  gave  extraordinary  life  to  the  whole 
tiling,  and  there  were  so  m.any  resources  of  phrasing 
at  her  command  tliat  a sense  of  freshness  and  vigour 
pervaded  it  from  beginning  to  end. 

In  the  minor  pieces,  too,  the  understanding  betwix-n  ^ 
the  two  players  was  complete  ; good  instances  of  this  'U 
were  Brahms's  HungarLin  Dance.s,  especi.ally  the  •}# 
second  of  them,  and  KreLsIcr’s  “ Tambourin  Chinois."  ,!; 

> I-' 

LA  TOSCA.”  I , 


A NEW  ENGLISH  SOPRANO.  ’ 

There  appear  to  be  great  possibilitie.s  in 
th‘-  future  of  a young  soprano  who  appeared 
at  the  Ralladium  la.st  night.  Miss  Maj'- 
'I'.'ilbot  is  onlv  seventeen  year.s  of  age.  Her 
duties  as  a typist  at  a West  End  post  office 
scarcelv  encoura.ged  her  in  the  idea  that  she 
was  likclv  to  become  a vocalist  of  excep- 
tional ability,  but,  singing  being  one  of  tlv' 
delights  of  her  spare  moments,  she  join.'d 
the  choir  of  girl  workers  that  has  lately  been 
formed  bv  Mme.  Amy  Sherwin.  It  was  soon 
discovere'd  that  Mis.s  Talbot  was  thi*  lucky 
possessor  of  talents  quite  out  of  the  common, 
and  a course  of  careful  training  has  launched 
her  into  a career  that  promises  to  make  her 
a singer  worthy  of  the  most  generous  con- 
sideration. 

If  the  ent'iiisiasm  of  the  audience  at  last 
niglit’s  concert  is  any  criterion,  she  has 
alreadv  become  a popular  artist.^  Her  pure 
voice  and  natural,  clean  vocalisation  of  items 
familiar  to  the  repertoire  of  the  fully  experi- 
enced prima  donna,  and  a modestly  reticent, 
but  prettily  convincing,  temperamental  ex- 
pression, easiiv  caught  the  fancy  of  her 
public,  and  double  encores  after  her  numbers 
sc.arcely  .satisfied  the  demands  for  more. 
Aliss  Talbot  will  be  heard  again  to-night  at 
the  Bechstein  Hall,  in  conjunction  with  .Air. 
]''raser  Gauge. 

MR.  MISCHA  ELMAN. 

large  audience  gathered  in  the  Oue«i  s| 
Hall  on  S.aiturdav  afternoon,  when.  -Mr.| 
Alisc.ha  Elman  made  his  reappearance  ny 
London  after  his  vbsit  to  America,  the  ccca- 
.sicn  being  hi.s  onlv  recital  for  the  seas^^. 
With  theUassistance  of  Mr.  Percy  B.  Kahn 
he  opened  his  programme  with  the  lo\e.\ 
Sonata  in  F nrajor  fix  Anohn  and  ^ 
forte.  Op.  24,  of  Beethoven.  The  work  be- 
longs to  the  composer’s  early  -“dvlc  but  is 
one  of  the  happiest  c.xamples.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  exquisite  -sing, mg  Ixautf-  ol  the 
allegro,  the  light,  airy  dianii  of  the  scherzo, 
with  its  delightful  tri^tment  of  the  vio.in. 


ROYAL  OPERA, 


I G 


Puccini’s  Lft  Tottea,  which  was  given  aga-itt 
Oovent,  Oanlon  laaf  night,  under  Signor  Polacoo.  iai 
i " opera  which  to  usually  given  several  times] 


I O'  role  all  good  baritones  like  to  pl*T»  self- 
ipecting  Italian  tenor  can  go  through  his  operatic 
Peer  without  taking  the  part  of  CaTaradossi,  and 
rdou's  heroine  gives  enviable  chances  to  a dramatic 
prano,  ]VIme.  Edvina,  who  took  this  part  last 
;ht,  brings  youth  and  freshness  to  bear  on  what 
does,  and  her  voice,  if  not  powerful  enough 
the  climaxes  and  not  varied  enough  in  colour 
avoid  monotony,  is,  at  any  rate,  clear  and  pleasant 
quality  in  the  quieter  moments.  But 
is  not  dramatic,  and  without  vivid  acting  and 
[capacity  for  really  holding,  the  st^e'  much  of 
second  act  loses  its  horror.  Her  gestures  here 
^'jre  graceful  and  were  well  timed  with  the  music, 
jjljt  they  always  looked  like  gestures  acquired  to  fit 
jjt|!  situation  instead  of  seeming  the  inevitable  ex- 
^^ion  of  the  emotion  of  the  moment.  This  is,  of 
irse,  judging  Mme.  Edvina  by  a higher  standard 

ijtin  one  can  expect  to  have  satisfied  in  the  average 
|I  lian  opera  ; but  then  La  Tosca  is  just  one  of  those 
y rks  where  significant  acting  as  well  as  good  singing 
(!|  absolutely  essential.  Signor  Scotti  once  more 
jpjde  a superb  figure  of  Scarpia,  and  Signor  Caruso, 
^pugh  not  in  quite  his  best  voice,  was  a sufficiently 


Ito  hear  her  sing  no  doTlot  went,  away  saiisii*-  - _ 
j spite  of  tell-tale  anniversaries  she  threw  off  the  florid 
phrases  with  exquisite  ease  and  precision  ; and  only 
for  a moment,  at  the  end  of  the  interview  with  Germont 
■p'ere,  did  her  voice  sound  like  the  voice  of  one  who 
has  been  through  that  farewell  too  often  to  be  moved  ; 
elsewhere  it  was  fresh  and  untired  and  admirably 
round,  more  especially  in  the  quiet  and  pathetic 
passages.  Germont  as  played  by  Signor  Sammarco  is 
always  a picturesque  and  sympathetic  figure  who  can 
give  his  son  lessons  in  good  breeding  by  oi.-implc  as  well 
as  by  sermons,  and  Mr.  McCormack  as  Alfredo  was 
bv  turns  the  impassioned  and  indignant  lover  with 
the  same  vocal  methods  and  the  same  gestures  to 
suit  all  occasions.  Still  “ De  miei  ” was  a good  piece 
of  singing,  and  his  voice  blended  well  in  the  ducts 
with  Mme.  Melba  and  Signor  Sammarco.  The 
orchestra  under  Signor  Panizza  had  evidently  been 
well  rehearsed,  and  the  choral  guests  at  the  two 
,'iparties  were  nothing  if  not  strenuous.  _ 


if'|vent  lover  and  phrased  in  the  way  that  has  helped 


tlmake  his  name  famous 


ROYxVL  OPERA. 


MELBA  IN  “TRAVIATA.” 


n some  respects,  no  doubi,  operivUe  IbAion. 
mge.  But,  where  tmdUioa  is  conceraod,  bistorj 
5 a wondorl'nl  way  of  ivpcating  itsoli.  and  so  i 
nes  about  that  a “ Melba  night”  in  the  PK'Som 
u'  of  grace  is  strangely  like  a “ Melba  night  m 
y number  of  seasons  past.  As  a matter  of  coiuso^ 

-n,  ono  looked  for  a brilliant  house  at  Covem, 
irdeu  last  night,  and  the  aspect  it  presented  ^vas 
actly  what  *ho  experienced  habitue  expected.  _'or 
w,as  a “ Melba  night,”  and  so  what  mattered  it 
evening  had  nothing  fresher  to  oiler  us  than  Ba 
•avia-ta  ”?  It  seems  that  the  present  season  is  to 
ing  forth  no  further  performances  of  ^crdi  s tinio- 
om  work,  and  possibly,  therefore,  among  the  older 
neration  of  opera  lovers,  there  may  have  been 
mo  present  who  thought  that  it  behoved  them  to 
y a special  tribute  to  poor  Violetta  and  her  eom- 
uions.  In  any  case, there  was  plenty  of  cnthusia.sin, 
id  presumably,  therefore,  ihero  aro  still  those  who 
n derive  an  unsophisticated  pleasure  from  the 
mdo  tunes  penned  by  Verdi  .away  back  in  the 
iiftics.”  / ^ ^ 3 , , 

.!ut,  a.s  was  only  natural,  a goodly  part  of  the 
ithiisiasui  referred  to  was  calkul  forth  by  the 
star  ” of  the  cast.  Can  there  really  bo  any  ncccs- 
ty  to  say  how  Madame. Melba  acquitted  herself  of  so 
•miliar  a task  as  fell  to  her  on  this  occasionv  In 
etail,  clearly,  there  is  little  enough  to  be  said.  .\s 
1 countless  evenings  in  the  past,  " Abl  tors  e lui  ^ 
rovcil  on  the  diva’s  lips  a triumph  of  easy,  fluenu 
ocalisation,  aiul  if,  at  Ibis  still  early  stage  of  tlio 
erformaiice,  one  dcrivid  (bo  impression  that  llie 
lid  which  kept  Madame  Melba  from  appearing  last 
cok  bad  not  kdl  lior  voice  wholly  unaifeoted,  llie 
diniration  conip<  lled  by  the  piU'ity  a.nd  beauty  of 
icr  phrasing  and  the  oihtw  graces  of  her  style  was 
.8  great  as  ever.  So  it  wati,  too,  in  the  .scene  with 
Id  Germont,  w'hcrein  the  tendomoss  of  the  artist  s 
inging  aaid  her  command  of  “ colour  ” made  their 
Juo  effect.  For  the  rest,  everything  was  as  familiar 
is  possible.  Mr.  John  McCormack,  although  ono 
las  board  him  in  better  voice,  sang  his  share  of  the 
!adod  music  as  though  it  really  meant  something 
;o  him,  and  in  Mr.  Sammarco  wc  had  again  a 
Germont  who  ceitainly  could  not  bo  improved  upon. 
Mr.  Panizza  conducted  with  all  due  vigilance. 

By  her  performance  in  “ La  Toaea  ” on  Monday 
ivoning  Madamo  Edvina  added  considerably  to  her 
artistic  stature.  A year  ago,  when  she  first  essayed 
the  role  of  Sardou’s  heroine  at  Covent  Garden,  it  was 
a pleasure  to  acknowledge  her  success  in  a character 
calling  for  greater  dramatic  powers  than  any  she 
had  previously  undertaken.  But  there  need  bo  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  artist’s  performance  on 
Monday  marked  a decided  advance  upon  her  earlier 
efforts  in  the  same  part.  While  never  seeking  to 
exaggerate  the  horror  of  the  situation  in  which  Floria 
Tosca  finds  herself,  Madamo  Edvina  wisely  recog- 
nised that  the  opera  is  of  those  that  hardly  admit  of 
any  under-acting,  and  she  ranged  over  the  whole 
gamut  of  fear,  anguish,  repugnance,  anger,  loathing, 
and  the  rest  with  complete  conviction,  and  a {ull 
sense  of  her  dramatic — or  should  one  say,  melo- 
dramatic?— opportunities.  On  the  vocal  side,  it  is 

true,  ono  has  heard  more  eom'pelling  Toscas,  but 
certainly  Madame  Edvina  sang  the  music  with  no 
little  cleverness  and  sympathy,  and  in  “ Vissi  d’arto  ” 
the  note  of  piteous  distress  rang  true.  The  orchestral 
playing,  under  Mr.  Polacco,  was  wonderfully  vivid, 
but  at  ono  or  two  of  the  climaxes  rather  over- 
vehement. 


ROYAL  OPERA. 
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THE  ROYAL  OPERA. 


MME,  MELBA  IN  “LA  TRAVIATA.” 


1 


yt 


Mme.  .Melba  made  her  only  appearance 
ithis  season  In  ” I-a.  Traviata  ” of  \ erdi,  at 
ICovent  Garden,  lasif  nig-ht,  being  supported 
[bv  VIme.  L.  Herat  as  Annina,  -Mr.  John 
iMcCorniack  as  .Vifredo,  and  .Signor  Sam- 
'marco  in  the  role  of  Giorgio  Germont.  Blie 
l.'assing  of  the  years  .seems  to  leave  the 
k’oice,  of  this  great  nrima  donna  untouched. 

The  crvstal  ])uriiy  and  freshness  of  her  tones 
is  a source  of  perennial  delight  to  tlie  opera- 
goer,  and  the  large  audience  that  liUed  the 
house  la-st  night  "had  every  rea.son  to  be 
satisfied. 

It  is  not  easv  to  beat  up  an  interest  in  the 
worlr  performed,  jjartly  because  the  old- 
fashioned  stvle  of  writing  places  it  at  a 
gn>at  disadvantage  alongside  of  the  swift 
.dramatic  methods  of  Puccini  to  which  we 
aro  now  accusitomed,  and  partly  because 
musicallv  the  opera  is  very  uneven.  ,More- 
o-ver,  the  puppets  of  the  libretto  who  move 
about  the  stage  would  be  a dead-weight  to 
the  best  of  music.  We  are  compelletl  to  fall 
back  (Ui  the  i.solated  numbers  that  are 
allotted  to  the  singers  for  our  enjoyment, 
and,  of  course,  Mme.  Melb.a  knoAvs  how  to 
make  use  of  tliem  to  the  best  service  of  her 
art  from  “ .Mi  ! fors  e lui  ” in  the  first  act 
.to  “ Parigi,  O cara  ” in  the  fourtli.  This 
last  duet  was  Ixiautifully  sung  by  her  and 
' Mr.  MoC'urinack,  who.se  voice  was  full  of 
warmth  ami  sweetness.  .Signor  Sammarco 
sang  “ Di  I’rovenza  il  mar  ” with  beco'ming 
dignity,  but  neither  he  nor  tlie  other  artists 
could  do  much  towards  making  their  parts 
live.  Signor.  Kttore  Panizza  conducted. 

THE  LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

The  Leeds  Philharmonic  Society  joined  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra  last  night  in  the  first  of  the 
three  symphony  concerts  which  Herr  Arthur  Nikisch 
is  conducting  at  Queen's  Hall.  Choir  and  orchestra 
were  heard  together  in  Sir  EJ^ward^^Hgar  s cantata 
The  Music  Mahers,\a,ni  Beethoven's  ninth  Symphony 
and  the"’'  ^ormlah  ” overture  began  the  programme. 
Sir  Edward  Elgar  conducted  his  own  work,  and  Miss 


Mui  iel  Foster  sang  the  contralto  solo. 

> «pon  acqnamt- 


but  t'ne  choir  sang  beautifully  and  the  contrasts  of 
tone,  the  breadth  and  spaciou-sness  in  the  stanza 
“ Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen,”  made  one  realize 
what  a weali.h  of  possibilities  over  and  above  mere 
sustaining  power  the  great  finale  contains.  There  is 
one  difficulty  about  English  performances  of  the 
Choral  Symphony  which  ought  to  be  settled  before 
long,  and  that  is  the  translation.  There  are  two 
in  common  use.  One  was  printed  in  last  night  s 
programme  and  the  other  was  sung.  Neither  is 
satisfactory.  It  is  high  time  that  one,  and  that  a 
good  one,  should  be  provided  and  gain  general  accept- 


FRAULEIN  GEPHARDT’S  RECITAL 


kraulein  Elena  Gerhardl  gave  one  of  her  i 
welcome  vocal  recitels  in  the  Oueen’.s  Hall' 
last  night,  accompanied,  as  on  former  occa- 
.sions,  by  Herr  .Arthur  Nikisch.  Her  pro- 
gramme was  divided  into  three  groups,  and 
the  indusion-of  one  in  English  was  a grace- 
ful deference  to  the  wider,  more  general, 
public  on  whose  support  she  can  now  reh'. 
Moreover,  her  pronunciation  w;is  so  remark- 
ably pure  and  her  diclion  so  clear  that  an 
additional  fund  of  enjoyment  must  have  been 
experienced  by  tho.se  of  her  hearers  not 


acquainted  w'ith  German.  tW’  //*/  3 
of  Rv 


Of  the  writings  of  Robert  Schum.ann 
.she  sang  “ Provenqalisches  Eied  ” with  a 
wealth  of  stately  grandeur,  while  the  girlish 
pride  in  her  soldier-lover  that  animate.s  “ Die 
•Soldatenbraut  ” and  the  exultant  strength 
of  proud  self-reliant  youth  in  “ Des  Knaben 
Berglied  ” were  equally  happily  conveved. 
M ith  “ Der  armc  I’l'ter  ” of  the  same  com- 
poser tliere  is  the  difficulty  of  an  invertebrate 
feminism  inherent  in  the  text,  but  her  treat- 
ment was  admirable  for  its  reticence  and 
style.  Other  examples  of  lier  beautiful  sing- 
ing were  Beethoven’s  “Wonne  der  W'ehmut,” 
.Spohr’s  “ Rose,  wie  hist  du  reizend,”  per- i 
fectly  vocalised,  and  “ .-\  Pastoral  ” bv  Carey, 
which  was  a masterpiece  for  freshness  aiid 
'charm.  Herr  Nikisch  nccomp.an.ied  as  he 
alone  knows  how. 


BRIDGEWATER  ^ 

— 


VinlctU  ..  ..  ••  Mme.  MfXPA 

Giorgio  Germont  . . HiRnor  Mario  SAiiMARTO 

Mr.  John  McCorsiack 

fkinductor— Signer  Ettore  Panizza 


'Pv-  chief  T.-fl-son  why  e.ny  manAgeraent  puts  on 
Verdi's  Trnriiila  at  this  time  of  day  is,  of  course,  to 
pnnble  a popular  prima  donna  to  show  oft  her  runs 
and  her  high  notes  in  ‘‘  Ah  fors’  e lui,”  and  (for  those 

wtio  ffi'*  *'he 

'narty  io  third  art  and  the  death  Seone 

iat  the  end.  As  Mme.  Melba  not  only  took  the 
Inart  of  Violett*  last,  night  at.  Covent.  (iarden,  but. 
iwa«  also  1°  very  good  voiee,  those  who  simply  ej»me 


The  Music  Makers  does  not  improve  tpon  aziquaint 
ance  ; it  was  easy  to  do  justice  to  its  moments  of 
obvious  beauty,  and  its  charm  of  orchestral  and  vocal 
colouring  when  it  was  first  heard  at  Birmingham. 
As  it  grows  more  familiar  the  general  weakness  of 
design,  the  part-song  style  in  which  the  words  are 
treated,  and  the  self-consciousness  with  which  at  each 
critical  moment  Elgar  reminds  us  of  his  earlier 
works  force  themselves  upon  one  more  painfully. 
The  fact  that  last  night  he  had  at  his  disposal  a 
magnificent  choir  ready  to  carry  out  every  direction 
to  the  full  was  not  altogether  an  unmixed  blessing. 
Sir  Edward  Elgar  indulged  in  sudden  emphasis  upon 
effective  words,  sudden  softenings  of  tone  in  the 
middle  of  a phrase,  long  pauses  upon  telling  notes, 
in  a way  which  made  the  work  sound  singularly 
unreal.  In  only  one  respect  the  choir  was  imperfect, 
and  that  was  an  important  one  ; the  words  were 
very  indistinct,  even  in  passa.ges  where  one  part 
sings  alone.  This  made  the  clearness  of  Miss  Muriel 
Foster's  diction  stand  out  with  peculiar  force,  and 
her  x>crform.ance  was  altogether  a fine  one. 

Herr  Nikisch’s  wonderful  control  was  felt  through- 
out the  Choral  SjTnphony.  generally  to  the  immense 
advantage  of  the  music,  but  sometimes  to  its  dis- 
advantage. The  Scherzo  gave  the  chief  instance  of 
the  latter.  As  a piece  of  virtuosity  it  was 
extraordinarily  finely  played,  but  ono  w.as  never 
allowed  to  forget  the  conductor  and  all  the 
wonderful  things  he  was  doing — the  skilfully  measured 
crescendos,  the  quickenings  and  slackenings  of  time, 
the  perfect  clearness  of  the  trio  taken  at  too  fast  a pace, 
the  sudden  explosions  of  the  drums.  At  the  end  of  it 
one  wa.s  inclined  to  ask  whether  Beethoven  might  not 
speak  as  forcibly  without  such  a display  of  cleverness 
in  interpreting  him.  One  did  not  ask  that  about  the 
slow  movement  or  the  finale.  There  always  seemed 
to  be  plenty  of  time  for  instruments  and  voices  to  do 
what  they  have  to  do  within  the  space  of  the 
conductor’s  beat,  and  that  gave  a majestic 
rnlm  to  the  slow  movement  and  saved  the 
finale  from  t!i''  breathlessness  from  which  it 
often  suffers.  The  solo  quartet  were,  not  perfect. 
Neither  Miss  Carrie  Tubb  nor  Mr.  Thorpe  Bates 
seemed  in  the  liest  voice,  and  i.hc  two  inner  voices, 
Mi>'  Miro  I.iakin  and  Mr.  Alfred  Heather,  were  weak  ; 


lu  the  famous  picture-gallery  'of  Bridgewatei 
Ilcn.'ic  a vfciy  happily -arranged  com*irt  was  givcu 
yesterday  afternoon  by  the  Hon.  !Mi3.i.!  aliaon  CLifionl- 
Happy,  that  is,  in  tbo  sense  that  the  music  wa” 
calculated  to  appeal  to  many  tastes,  and  was  inter- 
preted by  artists  of  reputation.  Mrs.  Clifford’s  own 
programno  was  confineM  to  music  cf  a not-too- 
■ serious  ” kind,  Guch,  for  example,  as  Percii 
Fletcher’s  admirable  valae-.song' — “ The  Smile  o! 
Spring  ’’—played  by  a string  orchestra,  with  the 
compose?  .at  tho  piano,  and. sung  by  the  concert- 
giver  in  her  own  best  style.  Madame  Ada  Crossley  V 
list  included  songs  by  composers  so  widely  apart  in 
style  as  Poidowski  and  Guy  d’Hardelot.  Then  there 
were  Mr.  Eobert  Radford,  responsible  for  songs  b:. 
Koeiicmann  and  Sir  Frederic  Cowen;  Miss  Mar 
garet  Cooper  with  songs  of  the  kind  she  has  made 
famous;  and  the  orchestra  (conducted  by  Mr.  .Tnli.an 
Clifford),  with  a suite  of  Bach,  the  pretty  “ Serf- 
nade  ” of  Gabriel  Piernc,  Percy  Grainger’s  “ Molly 
on  the  Shore,”  and  Paganini’s  ” Mote  Perpetuo,” 
arranged  with  the  solo-part  for  the  violins.  Those 
artists  already  mentioned  will,  one  feels,  forgive  a 
word  of  special  praise  directed  towards  tho  singin-^ 
of  Mr.  Manitto  Klitgaard,  whose  reputation  is  not, 
as  yet,  so  firmly  established  as  theirs.  This  yonn.c 
singer  has  a bass  voice  of  more  than  ordinary  powoi 
and  beauty,  and  his  reading  of  the  two  songs  for 
which  he  was  held  accountable  was  intelligent  and 
refined  to  a degree.  The  accompanist  was  Miss 
May  Walker. 

MISS  KITTY  CHEATHAM. 


It  is  a curious  fact  that  although  America 
■laims  such  an  advanced  position  with  re- 


Lterd  to  the  status  of  women,  yet  so  many 


-eciters  of  that  sex  who  come  to  us  from 
across  the  Atlantic  should  liave_  as  limited 
and  helpless  ;m  outlook  on  life  as  _ ;my 
Orienttd  dame  confined  within  the  precincts 
of  the  purdah  or  the  harem.  'I'o  h.sten  to 
them  one  would  think  the  world  was 
bf  milk  and  roses,  and  was  peopled  by 
U-elic  infants,  just  naughty  enough  to  he 
muusiivr,  “childlike  but  not  ./'h'ld'fj 
'old  gentlemen  of  ninety-be.autiful  babies 

kvho'never  i^rew  u^.  1 ht  ^ . 

rhAnfh.nm.  the  .\meric; 


Mis>s  Kittv  Cheafham.  the  American 
diseuse.  who  gave  the  first  of  two  recitals 
'in  the  Little  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon, 
iundulv  emphasised  this  aspect  of  hie,  ami 


lit  was  all  the  more  to  be  regretted,  it  by 
no  means  showed  her  best  artistic  powers, 
db-r  talk,  with  illustrations,  on  negro  folk- 
sone-.s'an’d  tales,  which  comprised  the  .second 
‘narr  of  her  programme,  was  given  in  Lon- 
don at  her  recital  la^st  year,  hut  was  none  the 
less  welcome  on  this  occtision.  N'oi  onl\  lias 
slie  >ml  together  a fine  collection  of  old  negro 
melodies,  but  she  sings  them  with  consum- 
■.ni  ile  skill.  The  religious  ecstacy  of  “ Swing 
low,  'sweet  chariot,’’  “ I’m  seeking  for  tlu 
,ciiv’.  Hallelujah!”  “ M’hen  I lose  my  way,’ 
■iiul'”  Don’t  let  this  harvest  jiass,”  was  mag- 
netic in  its  appeal,  and,  indeed,  a perform- 
i,anc<‘  of  the  higlie.st  artistic  value.  In  hei 
.comprehension  of  the  American  negro  I'volv 
ill"'  from  savagerx'  tlirough  slaveilom  ti 
.soiiiiething  higher,  'Mls-s  Gho:itli:im  has  un 
doubtedly  a very  rare  as.set. 


rii 


MlbS  IRENE  ST.  CLAIR. 

.•oiUi  'lio  '.ini;;')-  Mi'>  Irene  St.  Clair  is 
, Um-vvn  in  London  to  conccrt-tjocr--, 
who  aiiendi'cl  her  recital  in  the 
Hall  on  Monday  afternoon  once 
d ar.  atlv  the  rich  tone.s  of  her 
There  is  still  in  her  singiny  a 
' of  .str.ain  in  takiny  the  hiyhest 
I-  rany<',  .and,  .alihouyh  the  tones 


M.  DK  PACmtANN’S  CHOPIN  BECITA: 

^ lie  Pachinann  gave  yesterday  afternoon  one! 

MW  of  those  composite  entertainments  which  alwa>-s 

araw  a large  audience,  and  a stUl  larger  crowd  of 
spectators,  to  Queens  Hall.  The  spectators  got 
even  more  than  their  usual  reward  ; the  listeners 
had  to  suffer  a good  <leal  of  interruption  to  their  enjoy- 
ment; but  granting  that  these  recitals  are  a composite 
entertainment,  and  not  intended  to  be  solely  a musical 
performance,  the  musical  listener  certainly  got  hw 
share  of  plca-sure  among  the  other  interests.  ^ tyj,*/  7 
One  feels  tliat  some  lime  long  ago  M.  de  Pachmann 
discovered  the  whole  truth  about  Chopin,  and  that 
ever  since  he  h.as  only  had  to  sit  and  play  without  any 
conscious  effort,  either  mental  or  physical,  in  order 
to  express  the  whole  truth  to  his  hearers.  When  he 
begins  to  think  .about  the  music  or  his  playing,  to 
lecture  upon  Chopin’s  harmonic  progressions  or  hold 
forth  upon  the  muscular  development  of  his  own 
hands  and  arms,  distortions  are  apt  to  come  in  ; 
but  he  can  think  and  talk  about  other  subjects  wathout 
disturbing  the  music.  A’esterday's  programme  con- 
tained only  the  most  h.ackneyed  pieces— the  Funeral 
March  Sonata,  a few  Preludes,  the  Impromptu  in 
F sharp,  the  Ballade  in  A flat,  the  Nocturne  in  D flat, 
.and  the  Schcrao  in  C sharp  minor,  with  a few  other 
things  ; but  whenever  M.  de  Pachmann  pkayed 
naturally  his  interpretation  gave  them  the  delicious 
frcslmess  of  perfection.  The  difference  lK?t.ween 

..fToft  of  the  trio  to  the  scherzo  of  the 
• l-VWA  SUAAT.A  ANB  SU.\U  JKBClXAh,.  *“0  effect  Ot  vne  cuo 

sonata  and  the  funeral  march  itself  was  extra- 
The  last  of  the  set  of  three  concerts  given  by  . ffc  tried  to  explain  the  former  with 

over-emphasLs,  but  the  latter  was  so  simply  treated 
that  one  could  forget  ite  histrionic  associations 
and  listen  to  it  for  once  merely  as  a be.autiiully 
lyrical  slow  movement  in  a sonata.  We  need 
not  dwell  upon  the  details  of  the  iierformance, i 
since  everything  which  fell  short  of  the  faultless 
English  songs.  She  had  chosen  the  former  well  standanl  was  the  result  of  a moment’s  caprice  or  a 
to  include  several  beautiful  things,  such  as  “ Am  sudden  misplaced  interest  in  the  detail.  After  the 

official  programme  M.  de  Pachmann  launched  out  into 
an  unofficial  one,  and  with  his  audience  crowding 


nun'  enju'. 

■.iiii)!< 

hyhi  --■■n.'. 

v,.''’l’l  cuuullsi'cl  'with  the  lower  reyister.s 
;l-ev  ar.  not  alwavs  in  p.a-fcct  inton.ation. 
\ion  ov.T.  there  is  loo  yreat  obscurity  of  c hc- 
[ion  the  .vaMMi  for  this  being  apparently  due 
10  a vet  imperfect  dramatic  sense,  her  read- 
ings ’heiny  in  general  - ’'f '‘if " 

ind-eterminale  a nature.  7 A 

\niong  her  best  performances  must  be 

reckon..!  ” IVes  dcs  dots.”  from  -L.a  Mon- 
t.-mne-Noire  ” of  .\ugusta  Ilolme.-j,  which  was 
sun«  bv  request,  and  had  to  be  repeated 
The  slumberous  nature  of  the  piece  just  suited 
;md  she  was  also  successful  in 
Helle-Kioilo,”  from  “ l.e.s 
bv  the  same  compo.ser. 


the  vocalist, 

" l.e  Chevalier 
Conies  di-  i'.'es 


SONATA.  AND  SONG  EECITAB. 

The  last  of  the  set  of  three  concerts  given  by 
Mrs.  George  Swinton,  Mr.  Paul  Kochanski,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  Harty  took  place  in  the  Bechstein  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  sonatas  were  Brahms's 
in  A major  for  violin  and  piano  .and  Beethoven’s 
“ Krentzer  ” Sonata.  Between  the.se  Mrs.  George 
Swinton  sang  a group  of  songs  by  Brahms  and  some 


iu  Peters’s  edition)  and  ended  with  senumann 
lovely  work  in  A major,  the  two  being  separated  by 
Bavel’s  solitary  conti'ibution  to  chamber  music  for 

strings.  ^ ( 2.  / ”3»  i 

The  playiiig  of  the  quartet  iu  works  of  the  German ' 
school  Is  sufficiently  well  known  to  make  it  un- 
ueces-sary  to  refer  in  detail  to  their  treatment  ot  the| 
Mozai't  and  Schumann.  It  need  only  be  said  that 
their  attack  was  linn  and  the  balance  between  the 
part.s  excellent,  the  fugue  in  the  last  movement  of 
Mozart’s  quartet  being  given  witli  a justness  of 
ensemble,  which  enabled  the  expression  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  and  not  merely  concens 
tr.ated  on  the  entry  ot  each  successive  voice.  Thd 
quartet  by  Havel  was  played  unevenly.  The  first' 
and  host  movements  were  very  lluont,  and  the  clearN 
defined  rhythms  wore  woU  marked  without  bein^ 
insisted  upon,  but  in  the  second  movement  t.h» 
phrases  were  not  given  with  a sharp  enough  edgej 
and  in  some  places  lost  their  coherence  in  conse 
qucnce.  The  players  were,  in  fact,  inclined 
treat,  the  music  loo  much  in  the  German  spirit—^ 
too  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  hannoni; 
structure ; and  lor  the  s.ime  rea.son  the  Adagio  dit 
not  move  clearly  and  slowly  step  by  step,  but  haltec 
at  the  full  closes  and,  in  contrast  with  the  quick 
movements,  which  were,  played  with  conviction 
seemed  hesitating  and  laboured. 

AN  ENGLISH  QUARTET. 


BECHSTEIN 


■HALL  CONCERT. 


jiingsten  Tag  ” and  “ Auf  die  Nac.ht  in  dcr  Spinii- 
stuben,”  which  are  not  often  sung  in  public,  with 
others  better  knotvn.  Though  taken  from  different 
sets,  they  were  appropriately  grouped  together 
under  the  title  of  ‘ Madchenlieder.”  They  were 
gracefully  sung,  though  Mrs.  Swinton  has  hardly 
enough  intensity  and  variety  of  tone-colour  for  the 
vigorous  “ Madchenfluch.  ” and  “ Das  Madchen 
spricht  ” was  wanting  in  crispness.  Her  voice  was 
at  its  best,  later  in  Dowland's  “ Adieu,  sweet 
Amaryllis  ” and  in  Mr.  Harty’s  impressive  setting 
of  Whitman’s  “ By  the  bivouac’s  fitful  flame.” 
The  two  instrumentalists  played  with  excellent 
understanding  of  one  another  md  of  the  music. 
Mr.  Kochanski’s  strong  and  pure  tone  was  delightful 
to  listen  to  in  the  broad  melodies  of  Brahms’s  sonata, 
and  Mr.  Harty's  sound  musical  sense  helped  to  secure 
an  crcrflently  balanced  performance. 

I MISS  BAYMONDE  AMY'S  BECITAL. 

I The  first  of  two  vocal  recitals  was  given  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  cEolian  Hall  by  Miss  Baj-monde 
Amy,  a soprano  singer  who  has  had  operatic  ex- 
perience with  the  Moody-Manners  Company,  Her 
programme  was  made  up  of.  ^Qjips  of  songs  by 
Brahms,  Schumann,  Faind,  and  also  included  some 
poor  examples  of  English  and  American  composers 
and  a couple  ol  airs  from  Za  Boheme  and  Thomas’s 
Uamlet.  j wi  l I “ ( ^ 

In  these  operAtic  airs,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
Mi-ss  Amy  showed  that  she  knew  how  to  seize  on  the 
most  emphatic  moment  and  make  it  effective.  In 
the  songs  she  was  less  successful,  for  in  many  of  them 
she  left  the  impression  that  she  was  hurrying  through 
them  as  quickly  .os  possible  and  was  thinking  of  the 
words  rather  than  of  the  music.  Her  diction  was 
not  ven.'  clear,  but  the  music  was  sacrificed  to  the 
words  in  such  songs  a Schumann’s  “ Waldesgesprach  ” 
and  “ Friihlingsnacht,”  and  in  Faur^’s  lovely 
song  “ Dans  les  mines  d'une  abbaye,”  all  of  which 
she  took  with  exaggerated  rv.bato  and  with  a tendency 
to  clip  the  phra.ses  at  the  ends  of  a musical  period. 
However,  she  was  better  in  these  lighter  songs,  and 
in  Brahms  s “ Das  Madchen  spricht,”  where  her 
quiet  tone-  was  agreeable  in  quality,  tian  in  Faiir^’s 
” An  Cimetidre  ” and  the  bigger  examples,  which  put 
a strain  upon  her  voice  and  made  her  tone  mono- 
tonous in  colour.  It  was  a pity  she  could  not  have 
obtained  a better  accompanist. 

MISS  eleH  GERHARDT'S  recital. 

Few  singers  have  sufficient  confidence  to  give  a 
song  recital  in  Queen’.s  Hall  without  assistance,  and 
few  ot  those  who  do  so  can  have  the  conscion-sness , 
whicli  Aliss  Gerhardt  must  have  had  on  Tuesday 
night,  of  iiaving  given  an  evening  of  pleasure  to  a largej 
number  of  people.  Her  .audience  was  a large  one  and 
evidently  genuine  in  its  enthusiasm.  Of  course,  though 
Miss  Gerhardt  undertook  the  whole  programme,  she 
had  one  most  valuable  assist<ant  in  Herr  Arthur 
Nikisch,  on  whom  depends  a great  part  of  the  charm 
of  her  intr  rprotation.  He  Is  as  much  tlie  conductor 
when  he  is  .seated  at  the  oiano  <os  when  he  holds  the 
baton.  I la  U.X  \ ^ 

Instead  <5f  singing  only  German  songs  or  songs 
in  German,  Miss  Gerhardt  iiut  a group  of  English 
songs  into  the  middle  of  her  programme.  TMien 
foreign  singers  do  this  they  very  r.arely  know 
where  to  look  for  the  best  material,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion the  selection  was  not  a remarkably  interesting 
one.  There  is  a good  deal  to  enjoy  in  hearing 
such  things  as  Ciirey’s  “ Pastorale  ” and  ” JMy 
lovely  Celia  ” sung  with  the  perfect  .smoothnes-s  of 
quality  which  Mi.ss  Gerhardt  commands,  and  the  audi- 
ence would  liave  liked  to  have  had  both  repeated  and 
did  secure  a repetition  of  the  latter  ; but  we  must  hope 
that  Miss  Gerhardt  will  not  make  many  excursions' 
into  songs  of  the  t;.-pe  represented  by  H.  C.  Gilmour's 
“ Slumber  Song.”  For  our  part  we  would  rather  hear 
her  sing  over  and  over  again  the  things  in  wliich  she 
excels,  such  as  the  group  of  Schumann'.s  songs  earlier 
in  her  programme.  She  sang  the  little  set  about 
i‘  Der  .arme  Peter  ” exquisitely,  and  in  “ Des  Knahcn 
Bci'glied  ” her  voice  had  a trumpet-like  resonance 
which  was  genuinely  exhilarating. 


Messr.s.  Thomas  F.  Mo/ris,  llerberl  Kinze.i 
Frank  Bridge,  and  Ivor  James,  who  form  ihei 
e.x-Ct'llent  ors^ani/.ation  known  as  “ Fhej 
English  -String  Ouartet,”  gave  the^  first  of, 
two  chamber-music  concerts  in  the  Bechstein 
Hall  ye.-it(‘rday  afternoon.  The  three  quartets; 
down  for  performance  were  .Mozart  s Ouartetl 
in  G major  (No.  Xll.,Peler.s),  Riivel  s Ou.iitei 
in  F major,  and  the  .Schumann  (luartet  in 
major.  The  cn.semble  iilaying  ot  these  ex-‘ 
cellent  arti.sts  proved  to  be  adiiiirabL  quali- 
fied for  the  work  they  had  in  h.and. 

The  Ravel  quartet' was  given  with  great' 
luciditv,  and  the  hearer  was  enabled  to  easily, 
grasji'the  peculiarities  of  this  interesting 
work.  For  all  its  striking  effects,  it  is  un- 
doubtedlv  built  on  a false  art'stic  basis.  1 he 
frequent  use  of  pizzicato  and  muted  effecL. 
. „ her  voice  the  lapses  into  rhapsodical  passages,  and  thei 

sang  it  last  night  ^ ^Llf  in  the  climaxes  characteristic  specialisation  of  ^ 


round  the  platform  he  indulged  his  fancy  rather  at 
the  expense  of  the  music  in  the  Prelude  in  I ma.iorl 
and  the  Etude  in  E xnatoT. 

Madama  t^ast"^wWHi' differed  from 

at  Covent  Garden  rv  th  a ca 

that  of  last  week  offiy  m t i ^gstinn.  Other 

which  was  played 

singers  may  take  th  P „-,pra-Eoers  in  London, 
it dimcuit.  .1  ..y 

to  thiot  o m the  >«n,mer  ol  1«0S 

If  nilzht  as  beautiiuU>  c 


and  exceedingly  delicat^  m tmuTs  resources  of  quartet  instruments,  rather  than 


tire  till  efforts  to  exnloit  the  colo'ur 


:;^^a^^la^^e‘;arL  was  neither  ca.ua!  nor  over 
studied.  ^ 

xEOLlAN  HALL. 


joint  recital  ivas  given  at  the  -■Eolian  Hall  yes- 
terday by  Madame  Mary  Boyer  and  Mr.  .Jan  Ehrhard, 
neither  of  v/hota  h.ad  been  heard  in  Ixmdon  before. 
Madame  Boyer  is  a singer  with  a sou’ad  method 
and  a eciise  of  stylo  gained,  no  doubt,  in  the  course 
of  her  experience  at  the  Oi>ora  Comique  in  Paris. 

It  was  a little  odd  to  hear  her  sing,  " Voi  eho 
sapete  ” and  " Ombra  mai  fn  ” in  French;  and, 
indeed,  the  .'iwkwardnc.ss  of  the  translations  rather 
lessened  the  listener’s  pleasure  in  the  singer’s  merits. 
Later  on,  however,  Madame  Boyer  showed  iu 
Dnparc's  " Chausou  Tristo  ” and  Debussy’s  “ Air  de 
Lia  ” that  she  ivossosscd  a voice  of  even  quality  and 
appe.iling  character.  Her  diction  was  above  reproach, 
her  sense  for  atmospheric  effects  was  keen,  and  the 
truth  of  her  interpretations  was  not  spoilt  by  too 
much  emphasis.  The  pianoforte  solos  Mr.  Ehrhard 
had  chosen  were  too  simple  to  show  the  fuO  extent 
of  his  talents;  but  they  will  probably  bo  revealed 
in  the  two  further  recitals  ho  and  his  associate  are 
to  giie  later  in  the  month.  In  two  sonatas  for 
\iolin  and  pianoforte  ho  w^as  laudably  considerate 
tow.iids  Mr.  Johannes  Wolff,  who  assisted  him. 
'rhe  latter  ot  the  two,  a.  new  work  by  Duteil 
d'Ozanne,  was  well  constructed,  but  not  at  .all  start- 
ling. either,  in  matter  or  in  nianuer.  ^ 

T'or  her  pianoforte  recital  in  .Eolian  Hall  last 
night  JI1S.S  Kate  b’riskin  chose  a conventional  pro- 
gramme, such  as  cmc  is  accustomed  to  hear  many 
■irae.s  in  a London  year.  As  this  w.as,  we  presume, 
he  pianist’s  first  appearance  as  a I'ccital-giver  here, 
md  as  she  has  youth  on  her  side,  it  would  be  unfair 
o demand  of  her  the  highest  standard  of  interpreta.- 
ion  known  in  such  things  as  Bach’s  Chromatic 
Taritasia  and  Fugue,  Bcethovem'a  Ojnis  III.,  the 
■ Pavidsbundler  ” of  Schumann,  and  ccrt.ain  iin- 
Dortal  compositions  of  Chopin.  Those  masters  wore 
•opregented  in  her  programme  last  night,  and  their 
works  were  played  with  all  due  reverence,  and  strict 
avoidance  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  virtuoso 
treatment.  There  is  a certain  grace  and  chann  in  | 
Miss  P'riskiu’s  playing,  and  if  her  reserved  per-  | 
formance  of  the  Prelude  and  Fugue  and  the  afore- 
said Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue  hardly  gave  us 
the  spacious  Ba<h  we  know  and  love,  it  gave  us  a 
point  of  view  :>s  interesting  as  it  was  dainty  and 
refined.  The  Beethoven  was  regarded  in  much  the 
s.amc  fashion,  deficient  in  power  and  in  passionate 
human  interest,  and  never  offending  »ny  of  the 
canons  of  good  taste.  Lighter  works  of  romantic 
character  are  better  suited  to  Mies  Friskin’s  stylo. 
'We  should  like,  however,  to  hear  lior  play  some 
esoteric  things  of  Claude  Debtissv. 

THE  ENGLISH  STRING  QUARTET. 

The  English  String  Quartet  (consisting  of  5Ics.srs. 
T F.  Morris,  Herbert  Kinze,  Iteank  Bridge,  and 
Hmr  James)  gave  the  first  of  two  concerts  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  Bechstein  Hall.  The  Priigriunme 
opened  with  Mozart's  QuarU-t  m C.  major  (the  12th 


to  exprc.s.s  abstract  musical  ideas  by  these| 
.means.  We  also  find  many  dissonances  un- 
acceptable to  the  ixire  intonation  of  the, 
strings,  'however  quaint  their  effect  might  be; 
on  ail  orchestra.  'The  quartet  represenl.s,  in, 
fact,  the  intrusion  of  programme  ideas  int«i 
the  abstract  forms.  _ _ _ 1 

flOYAL  OPERA. 


PELLEAS  ET  MELISANDE. 

t (By  Claude  Debus-sy  (In  French). 


Arkel 

Genevieve  jl 
Pelleas  . . | ^ 

Golaud  . . j 

M^llsande  . . I 
Yniold  . . I 
Conductor 


M.  Hubebdeau 

Mrnc.  J.  Boyer 

M.  Maguen.^t 

M.  Bourbon 

Mnie.  E DVINA 

Miss  France.s  Boeder 

M.  ANDRk  Caplet 


Debussy’s  wonderful  success  in  finding  the  right 
music  for  Maeterlinck’s  Pelleas  et  Mciisande  is  not  to 
be  accounted  for  by  any  procc.ss  of  technical  analysis, 
but  since  his  technical  method  is  completely  the  out- 
come of  his  own  attitude  of  mind  it  show.s  the  extra- 
ordinary affinity  existing  between  him  and  Maeter- 
bnek.  In  the  early  scenes  of  the  play 

Maeterlinck  ))laccs  before  u.s  certain  incident.s 
which  he  makes  no  attempt  to  reason  about. 
He  cannot  tell  us  why  things  happen  as  they  do, 
and  like  Arkel  he  refuses  to  pass  judgment  upon  them. 

‘ Je  suis  tr^s  vieux,”  Arkel  says,  ” et  cependant  je 
n'ai  pas  encore  vu  clair,  un  instant,  en  moi-meine  ; 
comment  voulez-vous  que  je  juge  cc  quo  d’antres  ont 
fait?”  And  Debussy  equally  refuses  to  show  us, ^ 
even  if  he  could,  the  logic  of  his  musical  thought. 
His  is  the  very  opposite  of  Wagner’s  method,  which 
would  justify  each  point  by  recalling  the 
circumstances  which  have  led  up  to  it.  Only 
as  the  work  progresses  does  he  make  one 
feel  the  truth  of  his  music  and  become 
conscious  that  there  Ls  system  of  thought  and  feeling 
underlying  what  at  first  seemed  to  be  the  impulse, 
of  a moment.  The  orchestral  inlerlude.s  between  the 
scenes  are  the  parts  of  Debussy’s  work  which  help  one 
most  to  that  ronsciousness.  and  most  of  all  the 
intensely  Ix'.autiful  passage  which  link.s  the  two  crises 
of  the  play,  and  expamLs,  as  only  music  of  the  liighe.st 
kind  could  do,  the  exclamation  of  Arkel,  ” Si  j'otaiS| 
Dieu.  j’liurais  pitie  du  coeur  des  lioniraes  1” 

For  an  ideal  performance  of  Pellcns  et  Mciisande 
it  is  essential  that  all  the  ehara<'ters  should  make  one 
realize  that  they  are  led  by  circunastanccs,  and  the 
one  fault  in  last  night's  performanee  seemed  to  be 
a certain  positiveness  in  the  singing  and  acting,  .is 
though  the  eh.aracters  knew  from  the  first  what  the 
outcome  would  be.  Mmo.  Kdvina  h.aij  not  quite  tlic 
dreamy  inconsoquenee  of  Mf'lisande.  ;uid  M.  Bourbon, 
instead  of  being  moved  to  violence  by  his  jealous 
love  for  Mf'lisande.  seemed  to  work  himself  up  lo  Ihe 
.action  of  the  fourth  act.  Though  it  came 


3rt,  Of  the  ideal  presentation,  i.  - 
exceedingly  goo^  performance  „reat  delicacy 


, point  Of  vietc^l^fr  E^lna  ^ng  wjth 

and  M.  Bourbon  with  remarkable  po  ^ _ 

though  his  voice  was  rather  too  robust 
times  came  near  to  baritone  q Tj„berdeau  was 
great  earnestness  as  Pclleas,  an  • vi'hich 

finely  dignified  as  Arkel.  u ^ ^ork  requires 
gives  the  key  to  the  whole  mood  of  ^he  ^rk, 

not  only  dignity  and  A-  " ,‘„de"  of  one 


ffiT^rchestra  under  M.  Caplet  played  very  beau 
& and  the  interludes  of  which  we  spoken 

had  remarkable  eloquence  in  his  treatmen  o 


THE  ROYAL  OPERA. 


“PELLEAS  ET  MELISANDE.” 


Debussy's  opera,  “ Pelleas  et  Mehsande, 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  thus  season 
at  Covent  Garden  last  night.  Ihe  name 
parts  were  taken  bv  M.  Maguenat  and 
Mine.  Edvina  respectively,  M.  Bourbon  was 
Goland,  and  M.  Gustave  iluberdeau  was 
Arkel.  The  conductor  was  .M.  -Andre 
Caplet,  who  made  his  first  London  appeal - 
jance  on  this  occasion. 

I These  artists  .secured  a very  fine  pei  lorm- 
ance  of  this  strange  opera,,  and  the  scanty 
opportunities  aflorded  them  by  the  com- 
poser  Avere  utilised  to  the  full.  1 n<? 

pauvre  petit  ctre  mysterieux  ” was  ad- 
mirablv  suggested  by  Mmc.  Edvina.  In- 
deed', the  rble  is  a dangerous  rival  to  that 
|of  “ Louise,”  in  which  she  so  excels.  iM 
window-.scene,  the  discovery,  and  the  death- 
scene  were  each  of  them  masterpieces  of 
representation.  M.  Maguenat  seconded  her 
well  as  Pelleas,  but  his  part  was  naturally 
overshadowed  bv  that  of  the  jealous 
Goland.  .All  the  slow  torments  of  suspicion 
that  are  so  marvellously  delineated  by 
Maeterlinck  received  masterlv  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  .M.  Bourbon,  who  succeeded  m 
making  an  ungrateful  part  thoroughly 
natural  and  svmoathetic.  It  was  a moment 
of  real  tragedy  when  the  unfortunate  man 
implored  his  dving  wife  to  tell  him  the  truth 
about  her  lover,  and  then  could  not  bcliete 
her  when  she  had  done  so. 

But,  indeed,  the  whole  play  is  real  art  from 
start  to  finish.  AVhat  a relief  one  experienced 
;o  get  awav  from  the  theatrical  puppets  of 
Ver'di  and  Puccini  and  visit  a world  where 
:he  characters,  if  shadowy  in  part,  are,  at 
a'ny  rate,  genuine  creations!  This,  and  the 
moving  and  lovely  .scenes  in  which  it  'S 
enacted,  form  the  real  .si>e!l  of  ‘‘  Pelleas  et 
Melisande.”  The  musician  is  there.  but  what 
can  one  sav  to  a king  who  has  abdicated  his 
throne?  He  gives  us  the  atmosphere,  it  h 
true  : but  there  is  more  than  atmosphere  in 
.Maeterlinck’s  play,  and  it  is  hardly  going  too 
far  to  sav  tha't  not  a single  emotion  is  ever 
suggested  by  the  composer. 

The  smalicr  roles  were  all  well  taken,  that 
of  (ienevieve  being  played  by  Mine.  J.  Royer, 
ithat  of  A'niold  by' Miss  Erances  Roeder,  and 
'the  doctor's  part  by  iMr.  Gaston  .Saro'cant. 


while  Miss  Boeder  was  an  effective  Yniold. 

word  more  Mr.  endris  C.nplet,  who  made 
his  first  atipcaranco  here  as  conductor,  made  with 
it  an  entirely  good  impression.  Perhaps  another 
rehearsal  or  two  would  have  bee.i  of  use  but  in  spite 
of  a little  raggedness  now  and  then  the  playing  was 
admirable  under  h'S  authoritative  direction.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  uproar  on  the  stage  cannot 
bo  mitigated  so  that  the  exqui.site  entr’acte  music 
might  be  heard  undisturhod.  It  is  clearly  of  no  use 
to  rail  .at  the  chatterers  .am.mg  the  audience — so 
ranch  was  done  quite  ineffectually  years  ago. 

Such  superbly  oeautiful  singing  .as  that  of  Miss 
Destinn  as  Madama  Butterfiy  on  Wednesday  evening 
should  certainly  not  pass  unrecorded.  Indeed,  it 
was  of  so  great  a superiority  as  to  put  quite  into 
the  shade  the  singing  cither  of  Mr.  McCormack  or 
Mr.  Gilly,  admirably  as  these  two  sang  their  familiar 
roles.  Miss  Destinn ’s  voice  just  now  is  almost  more 
lovely  to  hear  than  ever  before.  The  house  was  very 
full,  and  it  is  only  on  the  rarest  occasions  that 
" Madama  Butterfly  ” is  received  with  such  outward 
show  of  enthusiasm  as  on  this  occasion.  At  the 
end  of  every  act  the  singers  were  called  and  recalled, 
but  there  was  in  every  case  a separate  and  distinct 
call  for  the  heroine  of  the  evening  Mr.  Polaceo. 
who  likewise  was  repeatedly  ealk''d,  secured  a fine 
orchestral  performance,  the  second  act  in  particular 
being  unusually  impressive 


If,  therefore,  she  was  not  quite  at  her  best  as  a (A  A 
violinist,  she  had  every  excuse:  while,  as  to  hcr  y^J 
powers  as  a singer,  it  was  impossible  to  form  any 
real  opinion  as  to  what  they  may  be,  and  judgment 
is,  therefore,  best  deferred.  She  had  the  support  of 
tho  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Profc.ssor 


voT-ajesira,  un 

Hans  AVinderstein,  a conductor  from  la’ipsiz,  who  by 
his  excellent  rea<ling3  of  B,«thoven's  third  Leonora 


Overture  and  Strauss’s  “ Tod  und  Verkliihmg  " 
made  it  very  clcAr  that  he  is  a man  of  powers  much 
above  the  average. 


MISS  HARVEY’S  CONCERT^  I 1 5 

Miss  Isollnc  Har\'cy  appeared  in^a  double 


role  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  last  night,  w-here 
she  gave  an  orchestral  concert,  as  violinist 
and  singer.  In  the  former  capacity  she  has 
been  heard  before  ; her  performance  of  Men- 
delssohn’s concerto,  however,  did  not  sug- 
gest that  she  has  advanced  in  her  art  since 
that  occasion.  Again  one  observed  the  lack 
of  finish,  the  uncertainty  of  intonation,  the 
unsteadiness  of  rhythm.  That  Miss  Harvey 
has  some  instinct  for  musical  expression  may 
be  advanced  in  her  favour,  but  in  these  days 
of  high  accomplishment  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  support  it  with  a sound  technique.  It 
was  not  possible  to  judge  of  Miss  Harvey’s 
singing,  for  .she  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  suffering  from  a cold.  The  concert  was 
conducted  by  Professot  Hans  AVinderstein,  of 
I^ipzig,  wlio  secured  a musicianly  reading 
of  Beethoven’s  “ Leonora  ” overture.  No.  3, 
The  orchestra  was  the  London  Symphony, 
in  reduced  numbers,  but  ;the  playing  was 
none  the  worse  for  that. 


MISS  WATERSTOS’S  RECITAL.^ 

: 

; . It  is  qu:*'.  o’ idcnl,  to  judge  from' her  recital  in 
! Tloiian  Hall  Last  night,  *!■  i,  .Jean  Waterston 
I is  going  *o  talw  an  honourable  p’.'ieo  among  the 
prrdessional  gingers  of  her  gcneri  tion.  In  the  epaoe 
of  a year  or  so  her  progress  in  the  art  of  interpre- 
tation has  been  so  sure  th.at  already  one  .'■3  eon 
strained  to  place  her  very  near  the  top.  Or  ly  very 
'jrely  does  one  hear  Sehubort’s  "Wohin?”  sung 
(and  played)  as  it  wa-s  la.31  nighr.  Phrasing  may  bo 
acquired,  and  breath  control,  and  diction,  and — in  a 
sort  of  way— interpretation ; but  ihe  “mood  ’’  of  a 
I song  is  a thing  that  cannot  alway.s  be  learnt  like 
ABC,  and  temperament,  that  priceless  auribute  of 
the  musician,  is  ine  gift  of  Ihi;  gods  only.  A!!  the 
technique  in  the  world  rfould  hardly  have  made 
jPugo  Wolf's  “ Der  Feuerreitur ’’  as  deeply  moving 
ips  A was  in  the  rendering  of  this  singer;  every  phase 
•f'  iho  ghastly  story  was  ttilated  with  a proper  sense 
,t>f  its  relation  to  the  whole,  and  every  line  was  illu- 
piinating.  This  is  high  praise,  we  know,  the  Son 
cf  praise  one  only  uses  in  discussing 
i- " v.ork  of  a vocalist  who  happens  also 
0-  liB  un  artist.  Tho  only  point  of  criticism  onfe  has 
ito  offer  is  in  regard  to  tho  French  songs.  Jliss 
Waterston  had  chosen  the  erotic  “Chansons  de 
Bilitis”  of  Debussy,  and.  although  these  were  very 
charmingly  sung— if  not  so  charmingly  played  as 
the  German  group — and  the  .ntmosphore  of  the  songs 
w'ell  suggested,  there  n-'  intJoscribable  precision 
in  the  best  French  diction  which  Aliss  Waterston 
has  not  yet  quite  .achieved.  (Hov  many  first-rate 
British  singers  have  9)  However,  it  only  remains 
to  bo  said  that  it  is  a great  pleasure  to  listen  to  such 
■a:-;  arris:,  and  even  in  a.  middling  good  song  like 
Colefidpt-Tayir'r-’s  “O  what  comer  over  the  sea?” 
her  nntural  sympathy  of  expression  was  absolutely 
Convincing.  5Iis;i  I,e)uie  Heath  was  the  accompanist 
bl  a programme  which  was  .a  model  of  arrangement, 
<-veh  if  ive  regret  tb  it  thj  intere.^itiiig  English  proup 
was  placed  s ' tho,  . ’ 


QUEEN’S  llALU 


1 k ^ EOYAL  OPERA. 

I I 


‘PELLEAS  ET  3IELISANDE.’* 


I Thcro  was  something  of  especial  interest  in  tho 
! revival,  at  Covent  Garden  last  night,  of  “ Pelleas  et 
' an  opera  which,  though  onco  much 

talked  about,  has  yet  been  out  of  the  repertory  here 


U0.3  J.CI  oeen  out  oi  tne  repertory  here 
for  two  seasons.  It  is  this  fact  that  helped  to  lend 
; the  special  interest,  for  m the  last  two  years  a good 


; , ' HIM,  I WO  years  a g( 

ideal  more  of  Debussy’s  music  has  been  heard  in 
i lieforc.  and  one,  therefore,  naturally 


MI3.U  wiore.  ana  one,  tnorclore,  naturally 
lent  a willing  ear  last  night  to  the  older  work  if  only 
I *n  ,^*ow  of  a wider  knowledge,  it  might 

stiB  maintain  its  quondam  position.  Undoubtedly 
It  bolds  it.  Last  night’s  performance,  a particularly 
go^  one,  at  once  confirmed  the  earlier  impre.ssion. 
and  seiwed  to  show  that  since  the  oVera,  or  " lyric 
drama,  ’ was  performed  here  first  some  four  yeai-s 
ago  Its  composer  has  sent  nothing  to  England  to 
compare  with,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  equal,  it  Its 
wondrous  poesy  and  fragrant  charm,  its  pathos  and 
traijofly,  all  maintaiD  their  old-time  appca.1— their 
music  that  is  of  a twilight  licauty  and  glamour 

music  that  persmido,s  and  insinuates,  that  jiorsistcntlv 

. en.slavc8  the  rnind."  U is  very  beautiful  and  very 
. simple,  and  was  beautifully  offered. 

In  point  of  fact  it  is  not  easy  to  call  to  mind  so 


>wvv  kt,  lO  II 

admirable  a performance  as  this  latest.  To  Madame 


Edvir 


na  onco  more  fell  the  role  of  Melisande,  und  of 
her  individual  representation  it  is  not  easy  to  say 


^ >x  H,  IS  n 

what  has  not  often  l>e.on  said  before.  But  as  Urn 
, years  pass  Madame  Edvina  undoubtedly 


grows  in 


operatic  wisdom,  and  she  adorns  no  role  moro  truly 
I than  this  Mr.  Bourbon's  Golaud,  too,  is  an  old 
I familiar  friend,  and  his  return 


I but  Mr.  b.igiienat  s PellAas  is  new  hero,  and  is.  if 
memory  plays  no  trick,  the  most  completely  satisfy- 
ing of  them  all.  His  voice  if  siiierb.  and  his  diction 
. almost  e.xaggerated,  or  sophistirated,  in  iLs  mar 
! vellous  clarity  tho  whole  performaneo 

, provided  an  object  lesion  in  Ihe  art  of  diction, 

; Madame  Boyer  made  an  excellent,  cle.sr  voiccd 
, f ici.' vieve,  and  Mr.  Hnhcrrleaii  a enpital  Arkel 


TTie  yonng  generation  had  things  nearly  all  their 
own  way  at  Queen's  EaU  yesterday  afternoon,  for 
although  tho  giver  of  the  musical  least  was  Miss 
MathOde  Verno,  who  appeared  herself  in  the  second 
part  of  tho  programme,  most  of  the  afternoon  s work 
was  dono  by  pupils  of  that  accomplished  pianist. 

Tho  youngest  of  them— on  the  distaff  side— was 
surely  Miss  Stella  Williams,  whose  age  one  would 
have  guessed  to  be  about  14,  and  who,  with  all  the 
sang  froid  of  extreme  youth,  entered  light-heartedly 
upon  the  Usk  of  playing  D’ Albert's  Concerto  in  E, 
with  the  Queen's  Ball  Orchestra,  under  Mr.  Nikiscb. 
to  support  her.  In  some  respects,  perhaps,  a solo 
work  would  have  afforded  a clearer  tost  of  her  powere, 
and  in  any  case  the  instrument  upon  which  tho 
little  debutante  played  was  rather  badly  placed  from 
tho  point  of  view  of  a nicely  adjusted  balance  of 
: tone.  But  no  one  who  heard  the  youthful 
'pianist  wUl  deny  that  she  is  exceptionally 
gifted,  and  that  she  overcame  her  by  no  means  easy 
task  with  astonishing  lluency  It  must  always  be 
p'aco  aux  dames,  even  where  the  adolescent  are 
concerned,  and  so  one  may  record  hero  that  the 
I three  movements  of  Mozart's  rarcly-hcard  Concerto 
in  B fiat  (for  two  pianofortes)  were  pLiycd  in  turn 
^ by  Miss  Lois  Garton  and  Miss  Jessie  Bvans;  Miss 
D.  Lawrence  Smith  and  Miss  Marjorie  Tate;  Miss 
Rosalind  Hedley  and  Miss  Evelina  Stagg,  none 
of  whom  did  her  teacher  any  discredit,  and,  further- 
more, that  in  tho  Chopin-Liszt  “ Chant  Polonais 
. Miss  Florence  PaulMrovcaled  a er^p  touch  and  real 

musical  feeling.  / ^ ^3  ,,,  j 

But  the  clou  of  tne  afternoon,  when  all  s said,  was 
the  performance  of  that  diminutive  pianist,  boU> 
mon.  as  ho  is  called  tout  court,  in  Mendelssohns 
“Itondo  Bnllant"  (Op.  29).  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra.  Tho  boy  h.id  alre.ady  made  more  than 
one  public  appeanince.  so  that  we  are  not  speaking 
of  his  abnormally-developed  gifts  for  the  first  time. 

A notable  feature  of  his  playing  yesterday  was  his 
own  obvious  enjoyment  of  it,  with  the  result  that  i 
seemed  tho  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  him 
to  be  playing  rapid  scale  passages  with  crystalline 
clearness,  and  compassing  with  the  utmost  ease  Men- 
delssohn's brilliant  arabesques.  Solomon  a sense 
of  rhythm  is  as  wonderful  as  his  utter  lack  of  sell- 
consciousnesa  is  delightful,  and  certainly  lo  is  a 
prodigy  of  prodigies.  At  tho  end  of  a very  long 
programme  Miss  Mathildo  A’erno  was  hoard  in 
Schumann's  always  welcome  Concerto. 

Not  many  years  .age  there  vv.is  in  London  * 
versatile  young  lady  who  used  to  sing  the  Bach- 
Goiinod  “ Avc  Maria,”  playing  her  own  obbligato  tliei 
while  upon  tho  violin.  Miss  Isoline  Harvey  dm  not 
attempt  this  precise  feat  at  her  eoncerl  at  Qi.cen  s 
Hall  l.a.<?t  night,  but  tho  task  winch  she  set  herself 
was  even  more  arduous,  for,  appearing  first  in  her 
familiar  role  of  violinist,  she  played  Mendelssohn  s 
ConccrU);  then,  as  a singer— .a  now  development  this 
— sho  gave  Saint-Saens's  “ Mon  ereur  s'ouvro  i ta 
voix,”  following  this  with  Tartim's  Violin  Conrerto 
in  D minor  and  a coiijile  more  songs,  one  of  them 
from  her  own  pen.  The  occasion  would  lx*  trying  to 
the  strongest  nerves,  .and  Miss  Harvey  was  further 
bandies, pped  Last  night  by  an  obviously  severe  cold. 


II ALU 

f'b 


le  lasi^ortnight  or  so 


r 

Three  times  within  iL 

lave  been  permitted  to  hear  in  public  several  oJ 
Uebussy’s  new  “ Preludes  for  pianoforte  Ytsilef- 
Jay  afternoon  for  the  biit  time  the  tomplele  set  of 
tlisrfeecond  book  was  played  by  Mr.  Walter  Mors, 
Riirmiiid  at  his  recital  in  lEolian  Ball,  the  prelimi- 
nary  annoiincemenl  of  which  attracted  a fairly  large 
audience  of  the  French  composer's  admirer*  Lot 
us  begin  by  saying  that  no  pianist  among  thoa*  who 
have  visited  these  shores  in  recent  years— not  oven 
excluding  those  who  have  adorned  the  mcetingB  ol 
the  Socicte  des  Concerts  Francais — is  more  inum- 
phantly  en  rapport  with  the  French  movement  in 
general,  and  the  spirit  of  Debussy's  music  in  par- 
ticular, than  Morse  Uummel,  himscll  a composer  ol 
considerable  individuality.  Yesterday  his  programme 
consisted  of  three  things — Schumann  s C majoi 
“ Fantasie,"  tho  twelve  “Preludes"  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  F minor  Sonata  of  Brahms — and  on* 
had  only  to  hear  the  beautiful,  characteristu 
“ Fantasie " to  realise  how  completely,  how  inti- 
mately, the  young  cosmopolitan  American  under- 
stands his  Schumann.  Occasionally  in  the  louder 
passages,  and  in  tho  majoslic  third  iiiovemenl  in 
particular,  there  was  a hardness  of  tone,  which. how- 
ever, taking  everything  else  into  consideration, 
might  easily  be  explained  as  an  accident  of  enthu- 
siasm. The  point  is  that  we  had  a very  romantic  and 
at  the  same  time  very  manly  Schumann,  an  achieve- 
ment not  easily  to  bo  expected  of  one  steeped  m tho 
best  and  worst  of  modem  French  music. 

But  to  the  “ Preludes.”  It  was  clear  to  anyone 
who  knows  the  score  of  these  compositions  that  Mr. 
Buramel  undcretands  them  thoroughly,  and 
although  more  than  once  a liberty  was  taken  with 
the  text,  it  was  most  obviously  justified,  and  possibly 
[Xirmitted  by  tho  composer  himself,  with  whom,  wo 
understand,  the  pianist  has  studied  tho  pieces.  They 
were  quite  wonderfully  played— which  means  a great 
deal  more  than  saying  a Liszt  Rhapsody  or  a set  of 
Brahms's  Variations  were  wondorfiilly  played ; for 
in  Debussy,  and  in  several  of  these  Prfeludes  par- 
ticularly, the  technique  required  is  a technique  of  a 
very  recent  growth.  The  accepted  rules  of  dynamics 
receive  a new  interpretation;  the  sustaining  pedal 
is  made  to  do  things  it  never  did  Ixiforo.  Taken  as 
a whole,  however,  we  find  the  intrinsic  value  of  this 
book  indifferent.  The  best  things  in  it—"  La 
Puerta  del  Vino,”  “La  terrassc  des  audienco-s  dii 
clair  do  Lune,”  " Ondine,"  and  “ Les  tierces  aller- 
nccs”— clever  and  brilliant  as  they  are,  leave  one 

I MR-  W.  ^ RECITAL. 

Lwie  dili^tfur  playing  was  heard  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  --Eolian  Hall,  where  Mr.  Walter 
Morse  Ruminel  gave  a pianoforte  rental  with  a 
which  wa-s  made  up  of  Schumann'- 


(rmVior,'’'TVh’™s’sSotoata  in  F minor 
^ ,1  tlie  set,  of  Detmisv  s new  Preludes,  several  of 
tl  eh  h.aVe  ali-eadv  been  heard  in  London,  though 
Th  li  of  t.hem  have  not  been  given  before. 

We  (liseus-sed  these  preludes  at  some  lengtti  when 
.Iw'v  were  first  published  a.nd  need  not  consider  them 
“ detail  aga,in.  The  general  effect  of  he.aring  t he 
; 1-7  togetJior  was  verv  monotonous,  in  spite  of  the 


by  Mr. 
-nulled  them 


and  svinpathy  irith  which  they  w... 
Kuminel.  who,  we  understand,  has 
with  M.  Oebussy  liiinself.  The 


lUAvevor,  the  .singer's  art  is  such  lha  lie, 
^ beautiful  tones  of  her  voice  coine  through  the 

l()(l  most  sustained  passages  with  no  flaw  t.s 

' re-cards  colour  control.  1 1 err  Renners  sang 

1-r'nch  songs,  of  1-aurd,  Debussy,  and  Dal- 
croze,  and  the  recital  ended  with  a group  of  t 
-tu-iiea  eiw.*'  3ii  sounded  very  much  alike  Hrahins’  duets.  The  accompanist  was  Mr.  ' 

exe^eX'li'' 'nieodorc  Flint. 

-t,  , 3'HI-  bhchstfis  hall. 

pianoforte  ..  Le.vine  ” and  the  one  m f » — 

comedy,  h pirkwick,  seemed  to  need  literary  ' ^ ' 

m.Cr\han  musical  expression  to  illustrate  ■ 

^iid  of  yiew  from  winch  they  are  written. 

MR.  LLOYD-POWELL'S  COXCERT. 

With  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  under  M. 

Safonoff.  -Mr.  Lloyd-Powell  pUyed  two  concertos, 

HcKithoven's  Ufth  and  RaehmaninofT  s second,  in 
C minor,  at  Queen's  Hall  on  Wednesday  night.  Other 
picce.s  wert' 

Oynt  Suite.  / *->  ,•  ; . as  we 


^^nce  iT  England  at  the  Queen  s 

^ . a . v^v-r^rr»-0TV»m/*  wni?  H 


last  nigEt.  '1  heir  programme  wiis 


divided 


The  Miss  Daisy  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Hans  Rbell  gave  a 
concert  vesterday  attemoon  in  the  BecEstein  Halh  , 
T^hieh  they  played  three,  sonatas  for  vioUn  and 

pianoforte-  Bach’s  in  E major  came  at  the 
pianoiorw-  Qp.  59  at  the 

eni^^'tbeTwo  being  separtl^^l  tT'S'chmitrauss’s 

. , t.o  pla^.  both  . 

t,h^  Ove^ure^  to  06^0^  and  the  leer  who^m  have  t«en^^^ 


*The  last  tw^  showed  liow  music  which  lias  been  , be  fully  in  sympathy  both  wiUi  the  musu: 

played  so  often  that  one  would  think  it  was  beyond  and  the  result  was  complete  unam- 

?he  power  of  conductor  or  all  the  more  striking  owing  to  ^e 

intoT  <-u  still  eome_  fresh  the  jar  T style  in  the  three  works. 


faithful  treatment  and  deta.lec  -vire.  The  truth  is 
we  never  get  tired  of  the  old  Ihings  -W  had,  rve  tire 
of  is  hearing  them  f.layed  in  a slipshod  or  perfunctory 
„^.erier  to  plav  them  as  if  they  did  not  much 
matter  is  to  make  them  matter  very  little.  They 
wei^e  not  play’d  so.  The  strong  rhythm  of  Oberon 
was  meant,  every  word  of  it.  and  so  was  the 
magnUicent  fortisMmo  on  muted  strings  m Ase  s 

"^^Mr  Llovd-Powell  played  Beethoven  with  mode.sty 
and  reverc-n-  e.  He  has  a delightful  power  of  varying 
and  graduating  the  amount  of  tone  over  passages  of 
some  length,  and  ho  seldom  extracts  an  ugly  sound 
from  the  keys.  The  whole  Ihing  is  m keeping  and 
well  proporlioncd.  His  rhythm  and  teehmije  , 
are  .at  present  not  what  they  might  be.  With  less 
able  conducting  than  the  orchestra  had  there 
would  have  been  more  awkwar-l  joins  with  the 
^lo  instrument  than  there  jtually  were.  The 
Huger  work  is  not  strong;  scale  passages  and  tnlls 
M-e  apt  to  be  ragged,  and  elimaxc-s  mefieetje  for 
Uek  of  Ihe  power  and  conviction  lEat  should  lead 
m to  them.  But  these  things  arc  only  a mailer 
ThaM  work  ; the  musie.al  gift  is  there. 

BECHbTEIN  UAEL. 


It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a teacher  of 
singing  who  can  number  Miss  Leila  Duart,  Mr. 
GeiTitse  Ehves,  .Mr  Theodore  B.vard,  and  Mr.  Hubert 
r.isdcll  among  liis  pupils  should  invoke  their  aid 
when  ho  comes  forw.ard  as  a conccrt-giver.  But, 
after  all,  these  singers  are  familiar,  and  as  the  others, 
who  assisted  Mr.  Victor  Boigel  ad  Bcthstcin  Hall 
jesterday  afternoon,  are  still  some  way  from  malu- 
I'ity,  the  mam  interest  of  the  programme  centred  in 
the  songs  Mr  Beigcl  himself  contributed  to  it.  Theso 
■'mbracod  enough-  stylos  ahd  periods  to  show  that 
■ Mr.  Boigel  is  an  exceedingly  versatile  artist.  All 
his  interpretations  oairicd  weight  and  conviction,  for 
• his  diction  was  irreproachable,  his  phrasing  w;ia 
uncommonly  smooth,  and,  while  his  mczza-voce  tone 
was  above  criticism,  he  made  his  points  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  effort.  It  was  a real  plcasuro 
i to  listen  to  such  delicate  and  poli.shed  singing,  and 
the  audience  sliowod  their  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Beigel’s  work  by  insisting  on  his  adding  an  extra 
song.  A PCI',  song-cycle  by  Mr.  Emerson  VVhithorrie 
w.as  hardly  wonhy  or  the  composer  s growing  repu- 
tatlon.  Called  “ Songs  of  S ippho,"  and  sel  to  lynce 
by  Bliss  Ca'man,  it  revealed  an  intense  desire  to 
create  an  atmosphere,  and  succeeded  in  suggesting 
two  or  three,  but  none  which  had  any  special  refer- 
ence to  Sappho  licrsolf.  The  cycle  was  intelligently 
sung  by  Miss  Rhea,  Miss  Dawnay,  Mr.  John  Adams, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Rahko.  9 Ci  ^ 3 

At  the  s;amo  hall  in  the'evening  Miss  Helen  Scaly 
and  Mr.  Safonoff  gave  a recital  of  violin  and  piano- 
foile  Sonatas.  Beethoven  was  the  only  romposer 
drawn  upon,  and  he  was  represented  by  the  D major 
Sonata  (Op.  12),  the  G major  (Op.  90),  and  the 
“ Kreutzer.”  With  Mr.  Safonoff  at  the  pianoforte 
: it  was  only  to  be  expc'ctcd  that  the  interpretations  of 
those  works  should  bo  decisive:  but  the  authority 
they  had  did  not  owo  very  much  to  the  violinist. 
Miss  Sesily’s  tone  was  rather  slender  and  her  intona- 
tion was  not  always  above  reproach.  Yet  the  quality 
, was  pleasant,  and  muoh  care  had  clearly  been  spent 
on  such  fioints  as  phrasing  and  expre-s-sion.  Thanks 
to  Mr.  Saionoff’s  discretion,  the  balance  was  uni- 
lornily  good,  for  which  reason  tite  pliying  of  tho 
iwo  partners  e-ksily  found  favour  with  a,  fairly 
numerous  audience, 

j^Y^SONGS  and  DUtIb.  _ 

^ The  son"  duet  recitul  "iven  by  Frau- 
lein  Elena  Gerhardt  and  Herr  Paul  Reimers 
at  the  Rechstein  Mall  last  night  was  very! 
enjotable.  Not  that  there  were  not  pne  or 
two  small  ]X)ints  to  which  .some  criticism 
might  be  advanced.  For  instance,  the  voices 
'■  of  the  two  artist.s  did  not  really  balance  well, 

' and  there  is  no  doubting  the  fact  that  the 
Tenor's  actual  production  leaves,  something , 
to  be  tlcsh'cd  on  the  score  of  purity  of  tone. 
.Against  such  things  one  has  to  set  the  re-  j 
markably  rmi.sliod  style  of  the  joint  interpre-  i 
tation.  Indeed,  some  delightiul  duets,  of  j 
Dvorak,  undeservedly  neglected,  were  really! 
charmingly  sung,  and  it  was  not  surprising 
to  find  that  in  two  instances  encures  were 
neces.sfirv.  lk>th  singers  were  heard  alone. 
Fniulein  Gerhardt  was  unfortunately  in  one 
of  her  dragging  moods,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  graceful  lyri<-ism  attending  the  pure 
musical  expression  in  Schubert’s  “Du  bist  die 
|-  Ruh,”  the  lovely  “ Ros.-imunde  ” song,  and 
“ ,\n  die  .Musik,’’  this  given  as  an  encore, 

I was  sadly  nvirred.  .All  three  songs  are  on 
the  .slow  side,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  held  back  in  tempo  until  llie  ^ 
natural  rh\  tiim  is  almo.st  lost  altogether.  ' 


marked_  "^ery  ‘^“^p  of  "the  key-  ‘ 

Sti-a^  s so^  flexible  bowing  on  the  part  of  the 
‘'“"TuT  o^^toe  the  music  is  likely  to  run  away 
'Tia  Vhe’  nU^,  or  at  lea.st  to  become  rough  and 
with  the^  ^yei^^  neither  roughness  nor  noise  m 
nois> . ^ «Toll-balanced  performance,  and  con 

yesterday  s we  ^ a,nd  rhapsodical 

sequently  Ih^  without  havmg  to 

charaeterof  tne  m rhapsodical  m his 

"JTtat  he'has  not  the  structural  sense  of  ^auss^ 
sonata,  but  He  “ . . from  point  to  point 

and  his  mu-sic,  *nsW  ot  mo^  be  in  a perpetual 

and  growing  to  a C j_  giving  vent  to  one 

fussy  agitation,  «oth  Miss  Kennedy  and  Mr 

decisive  st^enwn.  ^ accomplishment, 

: Ebell  played  w.tE  „ne  movement  in 

and  they  made  the  ^^^°„„_^t4,r-acUvely  triviak 
which  tiiero  is  could  not  prevent 

oTEg'raVd. 

TH^LITT;^,  fflEATRE. 

It  wus  <1  delightful  recital  that  Mr.  Ghcatcr  Fon« 
M’«a  g.'ivc  at  the  Jjittlc  I'heautre  yesterday  aftcr- 
loon.  Tho  programme  consisted  almost  entirely  of  ' 
French  music — ancient  and  modem  songs,  and  old 
licces  for  tho  clavecin  by  Couperin,  Rameau,  Handel, 
ind  Scarlatti.  Jlr.  Fentiess’s  tenor  voice  is  not 
x'bust,  but  of  sweet  and  deJicate  quality ; his  diction 
,s  as  porfcc.t  as  any  diction  can  be;  his  phrat.ng 
mmaculatc.  And  when  it  hapix-ns  that,  these  qu  ih- 
iies  are  possessed  by  an  artist  of  sensitive  tempera- 
ineM  it  must  follow  that  the  singing  is  of  s<ano 
account.  Mr.  Fentress  is  one  of  those  ra.re  bcin.gs 
who  know  their  own  limitations,  and  so  it  iiapp<'n-.d 
that  the  old  songs  of  Charles  d 'Orleans  (1415),  Fran- 
cois lor  (15‘20),  Clement  JlaJot  (1532),  .Marie  Stiuiit 
(lotiO),  lacfcvro  (1()13),  and  others  were  complexly 
enjoyable,  and  the  accompaniments,  as  played  .ui 
the  clavecin  by  Miss  Jlarguori.te  DeJeourt.  fa.-.i- 
diously  beautiful.  Mr.  Fentress’s  humour  is  hardly 
iiroad  enough  to  give  point  to  “ Margoton  va-s-a 
I’ieau  ” or  whimsical  enough  to  make  “ L’amour 
ail  mois  de  Alai  ’’  what  is  called  convincing;  but 
the  p.laintive,  anonymous  “ Musette  ” of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  Marie  Stuart’s  “ Las ! ea  mon  doux  prin- 
temps  ’’  were  exquisitely  sung.  So,  too,  was  “ My 
lovely  Celia  ’’  given  as  an  cnccaie  to  an  aria  of 
Mozart.  Mr.  I’entrcss  is  o-ii  artist  of  whom  one  . 
would  fain  hear  more,  espcouilly  in  an  atmosphere 
so  ” intirno  ” as  that  of  tho  JAUle  T'hca.trc.  Miss 
Dolcourt’s  pla.ying  of  the  clavecin  was  a delight,  mu! 
the  contributions  of  Mr.  Paul  Jjcysfac— a most  a<c.  m- 
plishcd  discur — gave  p.l«isant  variety  to  a im;  uu 
progrimrac.  AIi-s.  Claronco  Lucas  acconiininiv  J tin 
motlern  songs  very  sympathetically. 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 



At  gucen’s  Hall  last  night  the  first/of  two  concerts 
was  given  by  the  famous  I'iunish  Choir,  “ Suomon 
Laulu  — which,  being  interpreted,  means  “Tho 
i^ng  of  I inland.”  He  would  have  been  indeed  a 
cluilard  who,  being  present  at  the  concert,  did  not 
roc-oguiso  at  once  that  he  was  in  tho  presence  of  a 
choir  of  the  highest  rank,  and  that  the  conductor  had 
reduced  his  singers  to  the  finest  point  of  obedience 
But  in  venturing  to  England  the  “ Suomen  Laulu  ’’ 
ctialicnges  comparison — comparisons  may  be  odious 
jough,  but  they  are  sometimes  inevitable— with  tho 
host  choim  of  a country  where  the  technique  of  choral 
singing  has  ’been  cultivated  to  e.xccss.  Offhand  one 
P;!®,  a dozen  towns  in  tho  North  and 

.Uidluiids  of  England— London  is,  of  course,  out  of 
the  lunning  in  this  matter — where  singing  as  good 
as,  and  occa.donally  better  than,  that  of  the  Finnish 
Choir  may  be  heard  quite  frequently. 

Blit  it  is  churlish  to  boast  like  this  before  our 
guests,  and  to  make  amends  it  must  lie  admitted  that 
the  mezzo-forte,  mezzo-voce,  and  pianissimo  singing 
o.  this  choir  is  as  good  as  any-thing  wo  have  heard 
Iroiu  our  own  organisations.  The  " Adoremus 
to  . . .’’  Alotot  of  Corsi  (1670)  and  Klcmetti’s  “ Tho 
day  is  declining”  were  particularly  good  examples 
of  harmonious  performanoo.  Madame  Maikki 
Jarjlelt,  accompanied  by  Air.  Selim  Palmgren, 
made  the  happiest  impression  by  her  singing  of  songs 
by  alelartm,  Jarncfe.lt,  and  Sibelius. 

, A FINNISH  CHOIR. 

BEAUTIFUL  SINGING  AT  THE 
QUEEN’S  HALU 


into  two  p.irts,  the  hrst  sacred,  the 
.fecular,  and  under  the  accom.pteh^^^  diree. 
ti.on  of  their  conductor,  Mr.  He-ikki  Klemcdi 
■Lhev  mad.e  the  best  po.ssible  impression  on 
their  iMsarers.  It  is  unifortunntely  hardly 
"oin"  too  far  to  .say  that  for  unaccoinpamed 
sinirin-r  we  have  no  choir  in  London  y\h.< 
seriously  compete  with  them.  Firsi, 
of  the  voices,  ttie 
.peciallv  fine,  Ihoir  his-fhest; 
notes  .sounding-  full  and  dear  without  the 
sli-’-htest  .sense  of  strahr,  \rthile  the  bassei( 
ranq-o  down  to  D tx'low  the  kmvo  with  a 
rich"  and  ma.ssivc  we.itpht.  Tlion,  ag-a'rtv  te'i" 
precision  of  attack,  steadiness  of  tone,  ea-sc; 
of  dynamic  gradation's,  tremendous  conviCJ 
tion 'of  •f.ontissimos,  and  sensitive  refinement 
of  mezza-vooe  singing,  one  has  to  go  to  our 
own  Northern  choirs  for  a parallel. 

The  flight-part  motet,  “ Crucifi.xus, 

Lotli  (1667-1'740)  wa.s  exquisitely  sung.  The 
balance  and  weaving  of  the  parts,  the  grow  th 
of  tlie  music  to  a great  outburst  of  expressive 
singing,  and  then  the  subsidc'ice  of  tho 
sou'nds  to  a quiet  dose  were  features  that 
righllv  led  to  a repetition  of  the  numbe 
“ \ fi . vt">  mil  I c ♦ r»  ” of  Oorsi 


can  .seriously  compc 
as  regards  t.hic  qualitv 
sopranos  arc 


In 


mber. 

the  motet  “ .Ad-iramus  te  ’’  of  Corsi  the  voices 
entered  and  moved  with  the  surely  and  sus- 
tainixl  power  of  organ  pipt's. 

Wc  were  less  .sati.sfied,  indeed,  with  the 
interpretations  adopted  for  seme  of  the 
secular  numbers.  .Alorley'.s  five-part  ballet, 

“ Mv  bonnv  lass,  she  .smileth,’’  sung  in 
I'iniiish,  was  given  in  twa  boisterous  and 
spasmodic  a m.'inner.  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  a madrigal  of  .Areaddt. 

T'he  .soloist  of  the  evening  was^  Mine. 
Maikki  Jiirnefdt,  who  made  a good  Impres- 
sion in  .Swedish  and  F'innish  songs.  Her 
soprano  voice  is  well  trained,  and  .she  has  an 
excellent  command  of  tone  colour.  Her  sing- 
ing would,  however,  bf>  more  effective  if  shoi 
adopted  a more  restrained  style  of  interpreta-j 
lion.  ' 

'THE  FIXXISH  CHOIR. 

“ Suomcii  Laulu  ” (the  song  of  Finland)  seems  to 
be  exactly  the  right  name  for  the  d'lstinguished 
Finnish  choir  who  gave  their  first  EngU-sh  concert 
.at  Queen’s  Hall  last  night.  Their  performance 
delighted  the  large  audience,  beca.use  it  niailo  one ' 
feel  that  they  have  a musical  tradition  of  their  own, ' 
a song  to  sing  which  has  moulded  their  style  of 
singing.  Their  technique,  which  is  highly  finished  on 
its  own  lines,  is  perfccrtly  suited  to  their  own  folk  ■ 
melody  and  to  music  by  modern  Finnish  composers, 
Sibelius,  Falni.gren,  and  their  able  conductor,  Dr. 
KJemetti.  Its  rhythm  and  its  melody  seem  to  belong  (o' 
them  and  they  to  it.  One  realized  this  particularly  ' 
when  they  sang  a Finnish  translation  of  Thomas' 
Morley’s  ballet  “ A'ly  bonnie  lass,”  for  here  the  emphasis 
of  the  rhythm  and  the  very  quality  of  tone  seemed  out, 
of  keeping  with  the  musical  style,  though  as  far  as 
orgajiization  was  concerned  thh- jdiing  was  perfectly!' 
done.  Q Uf  4^  % H ^ ^ I 

Besides  their  own  music  they  gave  some  T-atin 
Church  music,  including  Lotti’s  eight/-pa.rt  “ Cruci-  . 
fixus  ” and  Bruckner's  “ Avc  -Maria.”  Here  the 
beauty  of  tone,  the  iierXcct  balance  of  parts,  a,nd  the 
splendid  certainty  of  pitch  were  specially  enjoyable. j 
But,  though  tliese  things  were  admira.ble,  we  look] 
forward  to  their  further  concerts  chiefly  in  order  to| 
increase  acquaintance  with  the  music  of  Finland, 
which  these  singeis  interpret  with  wonderful  spon- 
taneity and  buoyancy. 

In  the  middle  of  the  programme  Almc.  Tilaikki  Jiirne- 
felt  sang  a niuubiT  of  songs  chielly  by  Jurnefelt, 
and  Sibehus.  She  is  a singer  of  great  dis- , . 
tinction,  whose  beautiful  soprano  voice  is  atj 
its  best  in  songs  like  Jarne.felt’s  “ Lullaby  ” and 
“ Titenia.  ” and  Sibelius’s  “ S;if,  ,saf,  susa,”  which  do  ' 
not  tempt  the  singer  to  exert  her  full  power.  Once 
or  twice  in  big  climaxes  of  tone  her  voice  showed ! , 
■signs,  of  strain,  but  in  these  lighter  things  her  still ' 
as  an  interpreter  was  wonderfully  exs.mplified.  .At 
the  end  of  the  concert  the  chou-  returned  to  pay  a ! 
graceful  compliment  to  their  audience  by  sirring  I 
a verse  of  “ God  Save  the  King  ” in  English.  I 

BEECHAM  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA. 


T# 


A NEW 


SOPRANO. 


Hie  I'i'iMii.sih  Clioir,  “ .Sou  n ten  I mu  In  ’’ 
(“  'Hie  Song  of  Einlaiul  "),_  made  tho’r  lir.st 


The  concert  given  by  tho  Boocham  .Svin-' 
phony  Orche-stra  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  yester-' 
day  afternoon  was  largely  coneci'ned  with 
the  d^but  of  a coloratura  soprano,  -Aliss  F'lo-' 
rence  Macbeth.  This  was  attended  wqlh 
quite  a lair  measure  of  succe.'ss,  for  the  sing-' 
ing  was  of  a decidiedly  finished  and  accom-' 
jtlished  order.  As  is  often  the  case  with^ 
voices  of  high  range  and  extensive  compass, 
the  dj  naniic  power  of  the  lowim  register  is 
rather  weak,  and  it  may  Ik-  that  the  upix'r 
has  only  been  develo[X'd  at  the  expense  of  real 
.•B.sthetic  charm.  Cert.aiinlv  Mi  •Maclx'th ’s 
voice  was  at  its  prettiest  in  a mozzo-vix'o.  She 
sang  “ Una  voce,  poco  fd,”  “ Caro  Nome  “ 
(an  encore),  and  .Mozart’s  “ Alartern  aller 
Arten  ” with  skill  .-ind  conlidenci',  and  her 
interpretations  won  much  favour  with  the 
audienj.  Alore  elcarnesA  of  diction  would 
be  desirable,  and  more  <'xpro.ssioii  of  |X'r- 
sonality,  loo;  in  th<'  latloi' r-'sqiect  .Miss  Mac-j_^ 


The  purely  orchestral  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
‘ Antar  ” symphony,  a briliiantly-scored 
cork,  but  poor  in  material ; Debussy’s  sym- 
)honie  suite  “ Prin temps,”  labelled  “ first 
lierformance  in  London,”  and  Sir  Charles 
Stanford’s  seventh  symphony,  in  D minor, 
jl^his  last  was  produced  at  a Philharmonic 
Concert  in  1912,  and  it  was  interesting  to 
iiear  so  characteristic  and  well-wrought  work 
gain.  The  Debussy  suite  is  apparently  an 
rchestral  vea-sion  of  an  early  work  for  piano- 
jorte.  The  substance  of  the  music  is  not'e.x- 
|ctly  that  of  the  Debussy  of  “ Pell&is  et 
lelisande,”  though  the  treatment  suggests  it 
• ith  its  qualities  of  the  bizarre,  fanciful,  un- 
xpected,  and  highly  effective.  It  need  hardly 
added  that  the  playing  of  the  orchestra 
-.as  remarkable  for  its  clarity  of  tone,  or 
lat  -Mr.  Beecham’s  conducting  was  not 
^cing  in  enthusiasm. 

' IR.  THOMAS  BEECHAM’S  CONCERT. 


The  proja^mme  given  by  Mr.  Beecham  and  hl< 
tcliost.ra  at  Queen's  H.all  yesterday  afternoon  wa= 
ne  of  strongly  contrasted  interests,  which  brought 
ack  reccJlections  of  those  symphony  concerts  by 
Inch  he  first  made  his  reputation  as  a conductor  of 
rong  tastes  and  vigorous  methods  .several  years 
[feo.  The  orchestral  works  in  this  programme 
ere  Rimsky-Korsakov’s  symphonic  suite  “ Antar,’’ 
,nc  of  those  pieces  of  vivid  Ricssian  programme 
^ lusio  which,  now  that  we  have  seen  Scheherazade, 
cm  incomplete  without  the  stage  ; Debussy’s 
Printemps,”  called  “ suite  symphonique,”  though 
contains  only  two  movements  ; and  Sir  Charles 
ta.nford’s  little  Symphony  in  D minor  written  for 
Royal  Philharmonic  Society  last  year.  “ Prin- 
mps  ” is  a delightful  work,  written  when  Debussy’s 
xperimeuts  in  harmony  .and  orchestration  were 
experimenhs,  an  entrancing  field  to  be  explored 
^ t ithcr  than  a set  of  mannerisms  to  be  exploited. 
*f'erhaps  the  first  movement  is  the  happier  of  the  two  ; 
1 the  second  the  imagination  seems  h.ampered  by 
jme  rather  trite  scherzo  rliythms,  which  refuse  to 
.aerge  their  identity  in  the  larger  design.  We  wroto 
uUy  of  Sir'  Charles  Stanford’s  symphony  when  it 
|rst  apptmred,  but  the  beauty  of  its  workmanship 
hd  the  charm  of  its  intentionally  slight  ideas  grow 
one  with  acquaintance.  One  felt,  however, 
hat  Mr.  Beecham  would  have  done  better  by  it  if 
le  had  treated  it  more  simply.  He  ■nas  inclined 
p work  at  the  climaxes  in  the  way  which  was  more 
ppropriate  to  Bimsky-Korsakov.  But  this  sym- 
hony  cannot  be  made  exciting  ; one  enjoys  it  for 
Is  quiet  charm.  7 Lt  f Lf  " / “y 

' Besides  the  orchestral  interest  there  was  that  of  the 
> 3 pst  api>earanc6  of  a singer  from  whom  much  may 
y ..  >e  expected.  Miss  Florence  Macbeth,  a colorcctur 
oprano,  was  set  down  to  sing  three  arias,  Rossini’s 
I Si  Cna  voce,”  Mozart’s  “ Martem  aller  Arten  ” {Die 
Yr^.nljiihrung),  and  the  “ Bell  Song  ” from  Lalcmi. 
>'.:fer  success  was  great  enough  to  enable  her  to  add 
Dither  things,  including  “Caro  nome,”  s o that  her 
udience  had  full  opportunity  of  judging  of  her 
lowers.  There  was  more  in  her  singing  than  merely 

R he  charm  of  a young  voice  carefully  trained  in  the 
pebnique  of  the  coloraivTa  style.  It  w.as  not  only 

Bresh  and  true  and  excellently  phrased,  but  the 
oice  iteelt  has  a depth  of  quality,  at  any  r,atc  in 
> he  higher  notes,  and  Miss  Macbeth  lias  a capacity 
ir  genuine  musical  expre-ssion  which  is  ver;.'  remark- 
able. One  even  welcomed  certain  signs  of  inex- 
erience  in  “ Caro  nome,”  because  they  showed  that 
had  ideas  of  her  own  as  to  how  the  music  should 
treated.  She  took  some  passjvges  slowly,  not 
ocanso  she  could  not  sing  them  fast,  but  becanso 
e felt  them  to  be  right  in  her  way.  Her  scales  in 
inison  Tvith  the  strings  at  the  end  of  “ Martern  aller 
irten  ” were  evidence  of  the  perfection  of  her  tech- 
qne.  She  almost  seemed  to  be  ” bowing  ” them  with 
■c  violins. 

A NEW  SINGER. 

/IISS  MACBETH’S  D^BUT. 



; is  not  a particularly  easy  matter  to  Imow  pre- 
ly  where  to  begin  with  a description  of  the  re- 
■kalile  concert  given  in  Queen’s  Hall  yesterday 
moon  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beecham  and  his  ervhestra. 

• his  share  of  the  programme  was  throughout  el 
at  importance,  yet  it  can  hardly  bo  denied  that 
large  audience  that  assembled  came  for  the 
•poBO  of  hearing  the  new  soprano,  Miss  Klorcnci 
ebeth  of  whom  roporl.  has  siioUcn  so  highly.  Lei 
resolve  tlie  difficulty  by  giving  the  first  place  tc 

lllonl  a fortni'dit  ivo,  and  also  some  mouths  ago. 

. prc'dit  wrilcr  liad  an  opportunity  of  heaving 
ss  Macoi-th.  and  the  opinion  then  formed  and  ox- 
BW  d in  needs  DO  fining  down 

w that  she  has  nppivarcd  with  orchestra  for  the  first 
no  ID  London.  It  will  be  a matter  for  surprise 
lined  il  to<-  prophecy  then  uttered  with  due  rcganl 
r the  inhi  I '-nt  dangers  of  prophecy  is  not  ultimately 
Killed.  In  years  past  no  topraiio  has  sung  in 
andoD  who  has  owned  a voice  of  ciiiiat  llexibiHty. 
triionlin  o .v  ‘ vi-nnes*  tbrouglionl  a cpinpns;-i  of  thiee 
,U»VC6.  or  ■ If:  in  delivery;  and  larc.  indcKl  are  the 
ilorati'iifi  voiles  that  have  even  an  epproMinate 
armtb  ol  <olour.  .\dd  to  this  a re.il  f.enie  of  .dyle 
vhicli  >-s  I ' e.  perhaps  only  m enilir.voi,  and  a vocal 
:clini(|i!0  til  h.  iniiiguisw  no  dilliculln  s,  and  olivi- 
Bsly  you  ha  ■ a ‘linger  Lu'outof  llic  cotomoii.  Siicli 
linger  I . M -I.;  Macbeth,  a yming  arli.st  ha.rely  out 
or  Ua’u<ts  who  ha*  l«gua  « carocr  which  mii  .t 


'lead  to  the  vei-y  Uigticilt  pinnacles  of  the  sihgoTS 'ioiMasn  puoui  iires; 
jfamc.  "’ock  which  had  a special  meaning 

I From  the  point  of  view  of  the  publac  lit  IS  to  bo  yvas  the  only  „ne  in  the  programnio  which 

:rogrottcd  tki.l  Miss  M-aobeth’s  voico  yestca-day  was  w~.ua  not  .M.  Snint-8.aens's  composition Mozart’s 

not  in  quite  so  nearly  roi-fcc.t  a st«i.to  as  on  the  piP-  poncorto  in  B flat  (Koechel  450).  He*  pl'avctl 
vious  oiasiAonis  ixifonyd  to;  nemes  wcip_  cioarly  jr.his  Concerto  at  that  first  public  concert  ’ in 
‘"vifijble”  in  hor  singing  of  "Una  Voco,”  which  1840,  bii,  its  inolusion  in  this  programme  had 
|Mr.  Bce.eham  took  sonu'what  slowly,  and  frankly  we  lb  still  mmv  imporl.mt  meaning  for  ° the  present 
'profor  at  kvast  ouo  othor  vci'sion  of  the  uumcrous  iuidicnoo.  For  >f.  .Saint-.Saens  is  known  jus  one  of  the 
cadenzas  to  the  version  sarng  on  this  occasion.  But  inest  int  n-preters  of  Mozart  jit  the  present  day,  and 
if  oue  roalk-ie  the  ;o:.dit-ions,  a pung  singer  at  tho  iho  m.-«x!rly  perfornuim-p.s  of  the  whole  serite  of 
JoiKmin--  of  her  caroor  lUMlerlaking  and  oonqui.ring  Mozart’s  concertos  whiidv  he  gji.ve  at  Bcchstein  Il.-ili 
|somc  of  the  nm.siteipioccs  of  colointnira  associated  w'ith  i few  yoai-s  ago  ai-e  sfll  fr&sh  in  the  memory  of 
tliG  m-l.strcssos  of  song  for  half  a cen.lury  .and  more,  London  coneert-goers.  The  great  thing  about  tits 
■the  performance  wa-s  bc-a.tvtiful  to  a degree  because  jiaterpnefiatiou  of  Mozjirt  (and  ye.sterday  it  appeared 
!the  voice  was  so  warm  and  the  stylo  .so  unaffected,  vs  clearly  as  before)  is  that  ISI.  .Saint-Sa5ns  neither 
.After  the  applause  tihat  foEovved  the  aada  had  sub-  iries  to  put  into  him  qualities  which  belong  to 
■sided,  there  c-uno  a delicious  poriormiincc  of  Oscar’s  'nodem  music  nor  denies  him  the  liroader  <iualities 
air  from  the  fourth  aot  of  IjD  Ballo  in  Maschera,  which  do  belong  to  him.  M.  -Sainl -.Sat-ns  uoili-cr 
sung  with  ridiculous  ease,  while  later  again  Miss  wilgarizes  tho  music  nor  tre.afs  it  like  a prcciou.s 
Alaolxt-haang  with  most  dcilicate  cl) ai-maad  exquisite  poi-io.  We  got  from  liim  an  impres.sion  of  tlie  virile 
purity  the  boll  song  from  Lakme.  and,  we  regret  periion.-ility  of  Alozart.  It  is  not  ncccs.-iary  to  write 
to  SJiy,  a quite  unjmprcseive  ditty  about  roses  for  an  at.  length  of  hLs  own  muuic  contained  in  this  programme, 
eiKoro.  has  been  .said,  .alt  of  it  Ls  well  known  except 

But  before  this  tin to-  was  offered  a render-  the  overture  at  tho  lieginuing,  .a  graceful  piece  of 
iag  of  the  groa.t  air,  “ Martern  aller  .kritcin  ” from  fcoytsh  writing  accompllihed  when  he  vvius  al.out  It) 
” il  Seraglio,”  th-al  had  it  been  as  wcill  accompaniied,  years  old.  It  shows  one  quality  w-hich  has 
a-s  it  wa.s  wonderbiny  suuig,  would  tmve  croatod  furore  characteri'/.ed  the  whole  of  Al.  Sai)it-Sacn.s’s  large 
among  Mozart  lovers.  Even  so,  however,  the  fact  output  during  his  long  career,  and  that  is  his  unerring 
must  uot  bo  lost  sight  of  that  this  alre.ady  accom-  instinct  for  the  right  instrument  to  expi-css  his  idea 
plisbed  and  nichly-cndowed  singeir  has  soincthing  to  at  each  point,  wldch  gives  him  such  easy  command  of 
team ; it  lies  in  the  direction  of  acquiring  thej  tlie  orchcsfci-a.  One  never  feel.s  that  what  lie  lias  to 
Mozaat  h.abit,  if  one  may  use  a convenienit  expreej  say  might  have  been  better  said  in  some  other  way. 
aion.  ^lozai't  requires  at  least  as  much  from  hi^  It  is  always  so  well  said  that  every  one  must  grasp 
interpreter  as  any  or  all  of  tho  moderns.  ilis$  the  intention  at  once.  It  is  that  power  wbicli  has 
Macbeth  has  conqiiered  t'ho  modem  masters  of  colora*  made  him  pre-eminently  a popular  composer, 
tura.  Let  housee  to  tl^  conquering  of  the  greatest 
sic-^Ioza 


ot  Jill  masters  music,— Aloza.nt.  .She  can  accomplish 
it,  and  liicn  the  musical  woiid  is  at  her  feet. 
i.-Aftjsr  ihe  .Mozar'  aria  wa.s  umg  “ Caro  Nome  ” with 
ii’il  the  s-,-inr  case,  t-lic  same  perfect  scale,  the  sa-mc 
neatness  of  oxecutio-n.  j 

B.'sides  conduftiug  these  vocal  numbers,  M)-. 
BfCfhani  obtained  quite  admii-ablo  ivorfonnances  ol 
Stanford’s  latest  Symphony,  the  line  work  of  which 
we  dealt  with  in  detail  on  us  prwluctkm  about 
bightecn  months  ago,  and  ol  Kimsky-Korsakoff  s 
p Antar.”  In  between  ho  produced,  it  is  said  for 

tho  first  time  here,  Debussy's  " Printemps,”  in  tho 
pcrformaiir-c  of  which  he  wa«s  aided  by  two  unnamed 
jiianists.  This  work  (we  are  quite  ignorant  as  to  its 
date)  Ixiars  out  what  was  said  a day  or  two  ago,  that 
Debussy  has  .sent  us  little  to  compare  with  “ Pcllcas 
since  he  sent  us  that  beautiful  opera.  This  is  more 
ma.ssivo,  more  sonorous,  but  less  subtle,  less 
markedly  iudividiial;  but  it  was  pleasant  to  hear, 
and  Mr.  Beecham  gave  us  a fine  performance.  Surely 
in  view  of  .all  this  it  is  easy  to  see  that  tho  concert 
was  of  very  exceptional  interest. 

d H,wA:oncert  in  honou  r of 

•emn  inary 


MR.  D’ALBERT’S  RECITAL 


/. 


A GLORIOUS  PERFORMANCE 
OF  THE  ” APPASSIONATA.” 


.Mag'nificent  is  the  epithet  that  can  be  most 
fitiv  iipolied  to  the  Beethoven  playing  of  M-r. 
Eugerv  d’.Mbcn,  At  hi.s  recital  given  in  the 
Queen Mall  yesterday  afternoon,  and  his‘ 
only  appearance  for  nearly  two  years,  his 
performance  of  the  F minor  Sonata  (Appas- 
slonata)  proved  vet  again  on  how  sound  a 
basiis  his  reputation  as  an  in'rorpreler  of  Beet- 
hoven I'ests.  There  is  probably  ^ no  hvniT^g 
pianist  who  can  so  adequately  disclose  the 
volcanic  fire  ;ind  subii)Vie  grandeur  of  emi^ 
tion  that  permeates  the  )iiasterpieces  ot  thi-s 
master  mind.  .Many  other  performers  may 
approximate  more  or  less  to_tut  understand-- 
ino-  of  these  supreme  qualities,  but  to  oui 
Ihmking  it  is  .Mr.  d’.Mbert  alone,  whose  p ay- 
intr  has  the  f'all  amplitude  of  pass)on  callea 
for  bv  ihe  music,  who  can  follow  the  swung 
of  this  gigJintic  pendulum  from  one  extreme 
to  tho  other— in  a word,  who  can  m.akc  us 
i-oalise  what  the  dead  notes  of  the  pianoforte 


Prenlninary  auuouncements  of  ti  e concert  which 
wa-s  given  at  Queen's  Hall  yesterdaj  • afternoon  spo'xe 
of  it  a.s  celebrating  “ llio  .seventy-iif  Ui  anrnversarj;,  of 
ll)e  musical  career  of  Dr.  Camille  Sai)it-f4aeus.,  anii 

no  doubt  )nany  people  wondered,  in  what  sei^So  Idi  - , . . •si  t - • v 

career  was  to  be  con-sidered  as  .aaviag  begun  just  ! score  really  impiv.  It  is.  impcisstbiS  to  conve_^ 
;eventy-!ive  years  ago.  Every  uoe  Itnows  that  AI.  in  idle  words  hOW  he  made  the  Opening 
saint.-Saens  wa.s  born  in  1835  and  ifs  now  in  his  seventy-  “.Vliegro  assai  ” and  concluding  .vllegro  ma 
jiglith  year,  and  most  people  kcoi  V that  he  made  tus  non  troppo  ” rush  on  their  tempestuous 
Irst  public  appearance  as  a piai  list  in  184C.  The  'cour.ses.  The  -mere  emplovmient  ot  ^balci 
a.dmir.able  little  biogi-aphy  in  tli<;  programme  wTitten  phrases,  feuch  as  “ passion,  ‘ streiigui, 
by  Air.  Hermann  Klein,  liowevei-.  told  those  who  had,  and  .so  o.i,  are  in  this  case  hopelessly  ina  e- 
not  discovered  the  facte  tertorehand  that  thif,  qujite.  If  words  arc  to  be  employed  tor  the 
concert  actually  coramernorati *1  the  seventy-fifFa  task  thev  must  be  combined  with  the  skill  <> 
anniversary  of  AI.  Saint-.Saens’s  first  lo.sson  at  Vive  a poet  if  they  are  to  arouse  commensurate  im- 
piano.  .-At  tliat  date,  when  he  -was  twm  and  a-/jalf  pressions  on  the  reader.  _ 

years  old,  lie  began  to  learn  the  ju-t  in  Whether  Mr.  d'.kUxTt  can  interpiet  L^l- 
whi-'h  ho  has  secured  .as  great  di-stir  ction  hoven  in  all  his  moods  is,  however,  another 
las  he  has  bv  his  composition.  Po.ehaps  his  dlsQ nction  matter.  In  the  central  ‘‘.\ndante  con  moto 
as  a pianist  i.s  even  greater  than  as  a eompt/.ser,  for  the  miflitv  ocean  of  .tound  sinks  to  a con- 
while  he  is  undoubtedly  a pianist  of  the  .gt  rank  dition  of  comparative  calm.  An  undulation 
one  woidd  hesitate,  because  of  the  greatness  of  others,  of  i 's  mifathoma'ble  depths  i->  felt  from  time 


to  speak  of  him  as  a composer  ot  the  liiv-u  rank.  Sir 
.Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  presenting  bf/n  with  an 
illuminativj  address  signed  by  the  coini/jf.ttee  respon- 
siVile  for  tills  celebr.ation,  summed  up  M.  Saint-Saen.s’.s 
position  as  a composer  witli  the  utinos/  fan-riess  vvnen 
having  spoken  of  the  ileliglitful  qu.ali  eies  of  liis  music 
tlie  happy  combination  of  gi-ace,  i *-lt,  and  learning 
contained  in  it,  he  declai-ed  him  to  be  a popular 
composer  in  the  very  liigliest  .sr  jase.  “ His  popu- 
larity,” he  said,  ‘ is  nowhere  ste'  >oger  than  in  Eu''- 
land,  .and  it  is  a popularity  wt  jeh  has  never  been 
che.apened  or  abased.” 

Except  for  tho  little  “ Over  Aire  in  G to  an  Un- 
finished Comedy,”  whicli  beg/^i  yesterday’s  concert, 
the  programme  contained  ciiigfty  tiie  work.s  on 
which  t.liat  great  populai.fty  has  been  founded. 

There  was  tho  Symphony  in  O minor  for  orcliestra, 
loi^an,  and  piano,  aigiuiraUly  piayed  tiy  Air.  Thomas’ 
Beecham  and  his  orchestra^  and  M.  Saint-Saens 
I played  the  solo  part  in  tho  ticherzo  from  his  Concerto 
in  G minor  (probabQ  the  most  popular  movement  in 
liifi  works  of  Ihe  kiwi),  this  brilliant  finale  of  his  fiflh 
Piano  Concerto  (in  F),  ar.d  liis  Fantasia  “ Africa.” 
There  vv.-us  a ep.-cial  rea.son  for  including  tliis 

last.  It  was  the  work  vvliich  AI.  Saint- 

S.aen.v  oiTo-red  as  his  “ exercise  ” when  in 
I8!b!  (,he  I7nivernity  o!' 'Cambridge  yiresented  liini  with 
the  ilegree  of  lio-rtor  -of  Alasic  honaris  causa,  a-nd  it 
was  qjerformed  fc,r  t.he  Ur.st  time  on  tliat  occasion,  the 
composer  [>l«,yi-,ig  (lie  piano  jiart  and  Sir  Charles 
St-.idord  <-(nid.ucting.  .So  ite  i>erformanec  yester- 
dvy  commenw>r»,tcd  tiie  fact  that  England  h.as 
long  delighted  to  lionour  AI.  Saint-Sai'-us, 

and  tin-  wamu  n-ccpiioii  of  each  Work,  tin- 
ringing  a(3pinZise  wiiicli  greeted  liim  on  cacii 
ji.[M  cM.r-a-nci-,  and  the  enltonsiasm  wiieii  f)io 
prcscnialion  was  m.-i<ie  shov/wd  that  tlie  deliglit  in 
ti'inoiiring  ii  great  artist  is  not  oue  of  vvhirli  the 


to  time,  but  it?  general  condition  is  one  o' 
repose  We  hold"  that  the  piani.st  took  th- 
.sforzatos  and  other  marks  of  expression  to* 
lileraliy.  Thev  are  but  crude  indications  of  ; 
compcLcr’s  intentions,  and  a greater  -measun 
of  restraint  would  have  placed  the  movemen 
in  better  conlrast  to  the  otliers.  On  anovhei 
point  Mr.  d’.Mbert  is  a dangerous  model  t< 
tho  pianistic  aspir.ant.  Where,  as  notably  in 
the  first  movement,  the  phrase-rhythms  be- 
come complicated,  his  rubato  reaches  the 
pivint  of  rhap.sodv.  It  is  a noble  rubato,  and 
from  Mr.  d'.Mhert  we  accept  it  without  a 
murmur,  but  all  the  samo  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  the  constructional  clarity. 

“ I GIOJELLI  DELLA  MADONNA.” 

7 Giojrlli  drllet  Madonna  was  given  at  Covent 
Garden  on  Satm-day  night  with  Alme.  Carmen  Alelis 
as  MaUella. 

Her  vivid  presentation  of  the  part  g.avo  the 
necessary  motive  power  to  the  action  of  the  whole 
opera,  and  did  away  with  the  feeling  of  artiltciality 
which  clogs  ite  progress  when  Maliella  is  represented 
in  .any  more  conventional  way.  As  wo  said  in 
deserihing  the  first  performnjice  of  7 Giojelli  della 
Madonna  last  ye.ar,  everytliing  depends  upon  its 
seeming  true,  and  the  first  condition  is  that  M.aliella 
should  be  such  a girl  as  might  make  one  man  protest 
evervdhing  and  another  dare  everything  to  win  hor. 
Alme.  Melis,  coquetting  with  the  contemptible  little 
Binso  (extraordin.arily  cleverly  played  by  Signor 
Zucchi),  slabbing  wildly  at  Rafacle.  at  one  moment, 
and  being  fascinated  by  his  sw.aggoring  pcr.soilality 
.at  t.he  next,  flouting  Gennaro,  and  falling  into  his 
arms  under  the  spell  of  the  stolen  jewels,  and  finally 
throwing  herself  at  tho  feet  of  the  lover  who  disowns 
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certo“  bfint'  rather  insecure,  and  rno  general  \ 
pcrforniance  of  that  section  lackin,«  in  steadi- 
i^ss  These  defects  were  still  more  notice- 
able’ in  tile  Paganini-Wilhelmj  Violin  Con-  : 
certo  in  D major,  which  is,  of  conrse.  onlv 
designwl  for  virtuoso  display.  Miss  Crespi  I 
mi'iht  well  have  dispensed  with  this  work, 
as '’mo  mo.st  naivless  pertorniance  can  give 
but  little  artistic  satisfaction,  and  in  her  case 
it  came  rather  as  an  anti-climax  to  the  other. 
-\  Handel  sonata  which  succeeiled,  however, 
again  reminded  the  hearer  what  admirable 
musical  qualities  the  artist  possesses. 


HERR  ERNST  VON  DOHNANYES 
RECITAL. 


Ill-  in  superstitious  terror,  is  altogether  convmcins- 
She  plii^  the  part  to  the  full  and  gives  us  alt  its 
romance  .and  savagery,  Jts  bUnd  longing  for  every 

unknown  experience.  ' Lx  tar  It  V'f  ^ j 
,\5  a dramatic  perfot/n.ance  nothing  could  be  more 
complete  ; as  a musical  one  tbeie  was  something 
mi.-sing.  Her  voice  was  apt  to  sound  curiously  pale 
by  comp-vrison  with  the  vividness  of  person.ahty. 

There  wore  a few  moments  of  uncertain  intonation, 
but  she  was  not  alone  in  that.  Signor  Martinolli 
in  the  duet  with  .Mme.  Btirat  was  onc«  seriously  out  of 
tune,  and  other  members  of  the  company  had  similar 
moments  of  failure.  Even  Signor  Sanunarco  was  not 
quite  above  su.spicion.  Mmc.  Mclis's  singing  was 
generallv  true  ; it  had  great  range  of  expression, 
varying  from  moments  of  intense  excitement,  such  as 
the 'one  in  the  second  act  when  she  rushes  out  (the 
voice  rising  to  the  top  C in  place  of  the  expected  B).i 

to  the  quiet,  dreamlike  tone  which  she  used  at  the  end  , , , , . , , . , 

ot  the  Ime  act,  white  she  decked  herself  in  the  jewcLs.  set  of  short  pieces  of  his  pwn  ca^  Wmte^eigen.’ 
wtat  ^Tmrtscd  was  the  power  of  conveying  fervour  and  numbered  Op.  13.  , U ^ f t?  / <7  / > 

without  effort  Tier  voice  seemed  to  want  natural  H is  not  the  Opus  numter  alone  which  shows  that 
™th  of  quaUtv.  but  everyfhing  eLse  which  could  these  pieces  were  vwitten  some  time  ago;  the  style 
help  to  make  up  for  that  want  was  supplied  in  her  of  them  at  once  tell-s  one  that  the  composer  wrote 
ijnij  I,  i u i I them  before  he  had  quite  found  an  idiom  of  his  own. 

fine  pel  ormance.  — ^ Porten  opening  number,  " Widmung,"  the  "Posi- 

1U  ^ 'i  ns  lodiiim,  ’ and  tlie  “ .Marsch  der  lustigen  Briider  ” 

'^l(^THE  ROYAL  OPERA,  > pg  might,  as  Ibeir  titles  indicate,  have  come  from  a drawer 

, ,,  T • 01:  of  unpublished  fragments  by  Schumann,  and 

a The  performance  ot  1 ^ ^ ••  Sphiirenmusik  ” sound.s  like  a slow  movement 

d Madonna”  on  Saturday  night  at  Coveniu  from  Brahms  rejected  at  the  last  moment  tor  being 
^ r.-,rA^ri  nopils  a few  words,  :is  we  had  a new  ’ too  “mannered.”  But  the  Mazurka,  the  “ Valse 


The  second  of  Herr  von  Dohnanyi’s  two  pianoforte 
recitals  was  given  on  Saturday  afternoon  in  the 
ASolian  Ball  with  a programme  which  contained 
two  large  works  in  P minor — Beethoven’s  “ Ap- 
passionata  ” Sonata  and  Brahms’s  Op.  5 — and  a 


' Garden  needs  a . 

^exponent  of  the  part  of  Mahella  in  Mine. 
Carmen  Melis.  The  character,  like  the  others 
in  this  mckxiramatic  work,  is  so  unintoix'.st- 
in<r  that  it  is  dilTicult  to  portray  satisfac- 
torily. Mine.  .Melis  acted  quite  skilfully,  and 
her  attractive  apjiearance  naturally  helped  hci 
wreatly.  One  could  have  wished  for  more 
warmth  of  colour  in  the  singinq:,  though  the 
resonance  of  her  voice  told  well  enouE(h  m 
the  climaxes.  Signor  Martlnelli  repeated  Ins 
clever  impersonation  of  Gennaro,  singing 
bf-tter  in  the  second  act  than  in  the  first, 
where  for  once  he  was  somewhat  out  t>f  tune 
at  times.  Signor  Saniinario  was  the  Rafaele. 

ROYAL  OPE11A-j2-/^ 

-Mthoiigla  thi're  was  very  little  1 snap  ’ in  tli< 
pcrforinanco  as  a wliale  of  ’’  Tlie  .lewels  of  the 
■Madonna  ” at  Covoiit  Garden  on  Saturday  night, 
iheio  were  at  Icasi  •wo  individual  tilings  worih  notic- 
irig.  Of  rhesi'  pride  of  place  belongs  to  Medarue 
Carmen  .'dclis’s  tir.se  appearance  here  a,s  Malic!,  | 
Uirherto  one  has  seen  only  Madame  Edviua's  re-\ 
jircspiitaiion  of  this  cbaTactcr.  ft  was  iiitercsiing, 
ihi.ivtorc,  10  sec  another  side  of  it,  for  Ix'tween  tncl 
■ o is  a wid;  gulf.  In  Mad>ainc  J-'.dvina’s  case, 
for  oxanipk'.  there  is  .a  perfect  consistency;  in  the 
o'.'i  Malic'lla  i.,i  over  changing,  developing  iinlil 
s.n  liecomcs  a good  deal  of  a ilend.  and  nuagiiiticently 
did  iMadamo  -Melis  ponray  this  side,  fn  point  of 
fuel,  Madame  Melis  acted  throughout  with  wonder- 
f'd  versatility  and  ’’devil,”  so  tliat  her  Maliell.v 
was  the  ncrlcci  companion  of  Mr.  Sammarco’s 
gloriously  swaggering  Rafaide,  a-  part  quite  his  own, 
wiiii  li  he  lias  never  presented  better  than  on  Safur- 
iay. 

Vocally  Madame  Melis  i.s  not  so  successful  as  his- 
.rionically  in  rhis  idle,  lor  her  voice  is  not  very  power- 
'ul:  hut  there,  is  no  question  of  the  power  of  her 
leiing.  wiiich,  especially  in  the  second  and  third 
lets,  was  on  a very  high  Icvtd  indeed.  These,  were 
mtstanding  iwrformanccs.  By  no  means  so  exalted 
vas  Mr.  Martinelli’s  Gennaro.  a part  ho  has  played 
•iK'h  lime  the  opem.  lias  been  given  in  London,  if 
aieniory  serves,  and  played  and  suilg  in  a manner 
;liat  has  drawn  forth  unstinted  praise.  (In  Satur- 
day. however  his  lovely  voice  had  very  little  in  it 
of  the  great  (inality  wc  are  aecustomed  to,  and  fre- 
il'.iently  he  loneiu  d tiio  edges  of  the  notes,  as  it 
were,  and  failed  to  hit  the  middle  point  of  them — a 
defoci  that  .=urcly  musl  he.  entirely  transitory,  .since 
■ihore  has  never  previously  been  noticed  a suspicion 
of  rhi-.  Madiunc  Tlcrat's  Carmela  is  as  thoroughly 
eharmitig  as  i.-;  all  her  work,  M r.  Panizza  conducted. 
M'ha'  happened,  liy  the  by,  to  the  first  verse  of 
the  Scenade;’ 

On  l-'riday  ” Aida  ” was  repeated  before  what  is 
said  to  have  lireii  ihe  most  crowdeil  lioiiso  in  the 
synd'cate’s  i<nnv.  of  the  Opera  House.  The  per- 
formance was  aga’P  notable  for  the  wonderful  sing- 
ing of  Caruso.  .Madame  Kirkby  Lunn,  iliss  Destinn, 
and  Mr.  Gilly.  Hut  for  some  rea.son  CariLso's 
R.adames  seemed  somewhat  less  dignified  than  u.sual. 
Mr.  I’olaceo  conducted,  and  pureues  his  evident 
desire  (which  h.-vs  been  previously  noted)  to  empha- 
sise the  fact  that  “ Aida  ” is  a complete  and  con- 
secniivi'  innsir.-drama,  and  not  merely  a collection 
of  hsautiful  situations,  beautifiil  songs,  and  iToruses 
interspersed  with  dances.  It  was  a most  spirited 
performance,  in  ennseqncnce. 

VALENTINA  CRESPL 

of  unusual  ability  gave  a con- 


aimable,’’  and  the  fantasia  “ Tolle  Gcsellsehaft 
show  the  eompo.ser’s  gift  for  using  dance  rhythms 
■ — a gift  which  he  ha.s  developed  consider.ably  in  his 
recent  Pantomime  ; and  the  third  piece,  “ An  ,\da,” 
has  considerable  charm  and  individuaiity,  which  are 
drawn  out.  rather  than  cramped  by  the  fact  that  the 
whole  piece  is  built  up  on  a single  plirase  of  twe 
note.s. 

He.”r  DohnAnyi  played  them  with  the  natural  sym 
pathy  of  a i-omposer  for  his  own  ivork  and  with  j 
vividness  whicli  set  the  character  of  each  small  piec 
in  a strong  though  not  exaggerated  lig’nt.  It  wa 
this  .combination  of  vivid  presentation  witli  restrain 
and  a sense  of  proport  ion  that  made  bis  playing  of  tin 
two  sonatas  memorable.  Tn  the  Andante  cf  Brahms’s 
he  was  a little  too  emphatic  in  his  use  ot  rubatc 
and  nia.de  Cue  music  sound  more  restless  than  the 
nature  ot  the  movement  seems  to  .jinstify,  but  nowhere 
else  was  this  tenileno.y  noticeable,  and  the  Finale) 
of  the  same  sonata,  like  tiie  rest,  was  given  vei*y 
simply  and  at  a swinging  pace  that  prevented  any  of  it 
'rom  sounding  porrmous,  as  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  do. 
a Beethoven's  so  a the  player’s  command  of  big 
masses  as  weU  as  hi.s  care  of  iletail  were  most  striking, 
and  the  ends  of  both  quick  movements  were  worked 
up  to  superb  climaxes. 

THE  TEACHING  OF 


MUSIC.  ^ 

Jfr.  .lacques-Dalcrozc  lias,  in  sAvcral  public  and 
semi-public  demonstrations  made  some  months  ago, 
pointed  out.  to  us  the  efficacy  of  a rliythniic  method 
in  the  teaching  of  music.  It  cannot,  of  eour.se,  lie 
claimed  that  the  method  is  original — it  mu.st,  indeed, 
lie  as  old  as  civilisation  itself.  But  as  an  accepted 
" system  ” the  rhythmic  method  is  new  enough, 
and  although  it  has  lieeu  hrougiit  into  some  pronii- 
neiico  by  the  re.siilts  of  Mr.  Dalcroze — whidi  is  as 
much  as  the  public  goucraliy  knows  about  it— it  lias 
boon  for  some  years  pa.st  a significant  foaturc  of  the 
reaching  of  Dr.  Vovkc-Trotter  at  the,  Iwindoii 
.Academy  of  Music.  If  it  liad  been  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  system  is  a succe.ssful  way  of  teaching  music 
the  practical  demonstration  following  on  Dr.  Yorkc- 
Trotter’s  admiralilc  lecture  at  .Eolian  Hall  on  Satur- 
day evening  certainly  proved  it  up  to  tm>  hilt. 
There  are  so  many  aspects  of  the  method,  simple  as 
the  method  itself  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discuss 
the  subject  I'omnrohensivcly  here,  hut,  roughly,  it 
might  be  stated  That  the  grammar  of  music  is  learnt 
through  music  itself,  and  that  all  the  drudgery  of  i 
’’  pot-hooks  ” is  practically  unknown.  In  his  lecture 
Dr.  Yorko-Trofter  pointed  out  that  the  adherents  of  i 
the  old  methods  of  education  claim  that  the  teaching  ' 
of  strict  counterpoint  is  useful  as  showing  how  con- 
cords can  follow  each  other  in  the  heat  way  in  the  1 
diatonic  style.  But  every  pupil  of  the  rhythmic,  j 
mcthofl  gains  this  knowledge  in  the  first  harmony  ! 
lessons,  in  which  nmch  time  is  spent  in  impressing 
by  ear  the  Ixist  progressions  of  common  chords,  and 
in  accustoming  students  to  gain  the  power  of  writing 
melodic  passages  above  such  chords.  On  Saturday 
various  tests  were  set  by  Mr.  Safonoff,  the  dis- 
tinguished conductor,  and  in  every  instance  the 
results  were  nothing  short-  of  amazing — at  any  rate, 
to  those  unacfiuainted  with  this  method.  K luinilior 
of  hoy  and  girl  students  took  down  melodies  at 
dictation  and  harmonised  them  at  sight;  whole  pas- 
sages of  music  were  analysed  offhand;  and  when 
Air.  Safonoff  had  written  out  half  a melody  each 
siudeut  nor  only  completed  the  melody  in  his  or  her 
own  way,  but  added  another  tunc  in  couutorpoiut 
and  played  the  finished  composition  a few  minutes 
afterwards.  'Jhc  siircncss  of  the  whole  thing  was 
.a.stounding.  Have  wc  not  here  thv  beginning  of  a 
revolution  in  the  teaching  of  music'? 

ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 
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To  the  list  of  singers  that  the  present  season  basi 
brought  for  the  first  time  to  London  must  now  Im 
added  the  name  of  Aliss  .Ylmn  Gluck,  of  tlie  -Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  who  made  her  first  appeunincq 
in  England  at  the  Allx-.rt  .Hall  yesterday  .afU'rnooii, 
The  songs  she  chose  were  hardly  what  one  would  have 
expected  from  a pnma  donna;  and.  mdoed,  in  the 
first  group  the  only  sign  of  operatic  experience  w.as 
the  astonishing  ease  with  which  .Muss  Glnrk  made 
her  voice  carry.  Her  singing  of  a Uussian  ix^asant 
sou'i-  by  liachmoninolf,  was  inmnlahlo  in  its 
delicacy  and  discretion,  for  tho  warm  quality  of  the 
was  never  siMiilt  bv  being  forced,  and  while 
dietlon  and  rhythm  were  alike, 

perfect. 


She  sang  il"'  Hiudon  ^ong  irom  KimsKy-norsin 
koll’s  ’’ Sadko,”  with  eaptivatiug  grace;  and,! 
afier  us  dainty  a vei-siou  of  ” La  Bergoro  aiix^ 
Chaiups”  as  any  of  AVcckcrlin’s  songs  liasj, 
ever  loeeived  in  Ijonduii,  she  made  a gracioiisii 
eoucossion  to  her  audience  by  singing  a group  of 
En.glish  songs,  or  rather— since  throo  of  (hem  were  by, 
.American  eoiiiposcrs — of  songs  in  English.  Miss- 
Gluck  scored  a success  that  was  as  well  deserved  as  it) 

^ was  iiistaiuaiieoiis.  She  owed  it  to  a winning  ami 
■ingratiating  personality,  a peculiarly  intimate  styles 
i of  interpretation,  and  a nieiioct  mastei-y  of  the 
! technical  side  of  her  art.  / L AC-  It 
j The  rest  of  a prograuiiiw  which  was  nothing  like 
' long  enough  10  satisiy  the  audience  was  provided  by 
i Messrs.  Kreislor  and  I’acliniann,  of  whom  tho  former 
' alternated  between  his  most  lender  and  most  joyous 
j moods,  while  the  latter  showed  more  lhaii  his  usual 
j fre.islom  in  making  roiiiidential  asides  to  explain  his 
|ecsial\o  joy  in  the  music  of  Chopin. 

STKINWAY  HALL., 

y !<!,•? 

In  the  making  of  “ lighi-hcartod  dHtics  of  a 
certain  tyiia  Air.  Frank  Lambert  hius  surely  few 
rivals  to-day.  Sometimes  l-ho  light-hcartedne's  is 
wistful  enough;  mostly,  of  course,  it  is  sentimental; 
but  even  in  the  gloomiest  wo  are  not  asked  to  plumb 
tho  depths  of  feeling  totally.  For  it  is  not  the  l iam- 
bertian  manner  to  tear  passion  into  tatters  and  leave 
ns  exliausted  at  the  end  of  a two-verso  lyric.  AVe 
are  asked  to  control  ourselves,  to  regard  the  grief 
! and  melancholy  of  these  dainty  measures  in  the 
i same  debonnair,  detached  way  the  aristocrats  of 
the  French  Revolution  received  their  comm.ands  to 
the  guillotine.  Even  in  ’’  She  is  far  from  the  land,” 
probably  the  best  and  most  moving  of  Air.  Ijainbert's 
songs,  there  is  a note  of  aloofness  which,  paradoxi- 
cal as  it  may  seem,  is  not  really  out  of  place  in  the 
intimacy  of  tho  drawing-room.  And  Mr.  Lambert 
was  wise  to  select  (as  lie  has  done  on  occasions  before) 
the  Steinway  Hall  for  his  concert  yesterday  after- 
noon. Not  that  his  songs  are  ineffective  in  larger 
halls,  hut  their  best,  qualities  are  brought  to  light 
in  a room  of  the  Steinway  dimensions,  which  fact 
tho  numerous  audience  present  testified  by  enthu- 
siastic appreciation  and  tho  usual  demand  for 
encores.  “The  night  has  a thousand  eyes,”  “ A 
Barque  at  Midnight,”  two  ot  Mr.  Lambert's  best- 
known  songs,  were  sung  by  Miss  Alice  Hollander,  and 
(among  others)  ” See,  love,  I bring  ihcc  flowers,”  by 
Mr.  W.  Pitt  Chatham.  Jlr.  Hayden  Coflln,  Miss 
Mai'y  Grey,  Mr.  Hubert  Eisdell.  Air.  George  BeMby , 
Air.  .John  FrancG  (harp).  Air.  .John  Francis, 
jun.  (’cello),  and  Air.  Alaurice  Farkoa  further  con- 
tributed to  tho  well-arranged  programme,  the  last- 
mamed — inimitable  artist  that  he  is — singing  a capi- 
tal new  song,  named  ” These ’s  one  in  a million  like 
you.”  He  was  accompanied  by  Air.  Victor  Alav- 
mont.  Air.  Lambert  himself  playing  for  tnc  other 
artists. 

^ .^OLIAN  HALL  ^ 7 

AI1.SS  Elka  McKenzie  gave  what  00/  presumes  was 
her  first  piianoifortc  recital  beiore  a Loudon  audience 
in  the  /Eolian  Hall  last  night.  A certaan  amount 
of  sclf-consciousness  was  evident  in  the  pea-formance 
of  the  conventional  Bach-Beothoven-Ghopin-Liszt 
programme;  but  signs  were  not  waniiiing  that  Al-iss 
AIcEcnzic  has  a deep  approcia-toon  of  the  music  she 
has  Studied.  Busoni’s  arrangement  of  the  Bach 
Chromatic  Fantasio  and  Fugue  is,  of  wnrse.,  far  from 
easy  to  pln-y,  and  while  the  pianist  s pcrformanc* 
cf  the  Fugue  was  neat  enough  in  places,  in  others  it 
was  blurred,  and  in  others  rather  slack  where  it 
requires  a firmer,  sterner  hold  of  tho  rhythm.  Of 
the  ” Aloonlight  ” Sona.t.a.— by  its  very  .simplicity  one 
of  the  supremest  tests  of  interpretation  in  the  whole 
literature  of  pianoforte  music— Aliss  McKenzie  gave 
a pretty,  but  not  very  well-informed  rendering. 
In  the  finst  movomont  tho  tempo  wa-s  not  strict 
enough,  and  it  was  gradually  drawn  out  to  a largo 
of  very  tedious  proportions.  The  second  movement 
was  j list  a shade  too  quick,  and  suggested  a jaunte- 
ness  rather  foreign  to  it  and  foreign,  too,  no  doubt, 
to  the  pianist’s  own  intentions.  Miss  Beryl  Freeman 
assisted  the  pianist  in  her  recital  by  singing  a 
number  of  woll-choscn  songs,  of  which  four  by  the  i 
delightful  Gabriel  Grovlez— charmingly  sung  o^er- 1 
wise — ^we.re  rather  marred  by  carclcs;  diction.  Miss  | 
.Josephine  Smi,th  was  the  accomnan  irt,- 

ROYAL  OPERA.,  1*1  ’ 
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VOR-O 

her  mezza-voce  was  ahsolutidy  delightful. 


Iiast  ndghTs  perfannance  of  “ Ma&ona  Butterfly 
iniliroducod  us  to  a now  Lfloutenant  Pinkerton  in  tho 
person  of  Mr..  Marbneiii,  wiio'ifl' PBkleraiioixi  nover  to 
have  sung  the  part  Detoro,  either  in  London  or  else- 
wheie.  lit  cannot  be  called  much  erf  a rfiJe,  seeing 
that  the  very  unheroio  ” hero  ” almost  disappears 
for  good  after  the  first  act.  But  that  act  relies  not  a 
little  for  its  full  effect  upon  the  success,  vocal  and 
otherwise,  of  the  artist  who  plays  Butterfly’s  lover, 
and  of  Mr,  Alartdneilh’e  success  last  evening  there 
was  never  a doubt.  One  has  seen,  it  may  be,  more 
impasaionod  acting  in  the  part;  but  Mr.  Martinolli 
not  only  looked  the  character,  but  bore  himself  with 
unaffected  ease  and  grace,  and  his  freedom  from  any- 
thing like  exoeasivo  gcsitiiire  showed  that  he  never 
allowed  himself  to  forget  Pinkerton’s  nationality. 
With  the  port  in  the  hands  of  a singer  of  such  en- 
gaging peTBonaJity  one  was  willing  for  once  t»  ascribe 
the  officer’s  trooimcnt  of  poor  Cio-Cio-S.an  to  the 
thonghtleasness  of  youth,  and  not  condemn  it  in 
gtrongor  tonna.  One  must  add  that  the  artist’s  voice 
sounded  fresh  and  unforced;  tlie  quality  was,  as 
alwujTS,  charmingjy  sympathotic,  and  in  tho  touching 
duet  that  brings  the  first  act  to  a close  it  blendrti 
admirably  with  that  of  Afiss  Dostinn.  Throughout 
the  porformanoo  of  tho  artist  last-named  Wivs  of 
tramscendent  beauty.  A word  must  be  added  for 
the  excolleot  and  thoroughly  sympathetic  SharpJess 
of  Mr.  Sammarco.  Air.  Polacco  .xuiducU-d. 


“MADAMA  BUTTERFLY.’ 

Puccini’s  opera,  “ Madama  Butterfly,” 
was  given  again  at  Covent  Garden,  last 
night,  with  two  changes  in  the  cast,  Signor 
Giovanni  Martinelli  taking  the  part  of  Pin- 
kerton, and  Signor  Mario  Sammarco  that  of 
the  friendly  consul.  Sharpless.  The  part  of 
the  hero-tenor  is  a relatively  small  one,  and 
this  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  since  it  is 
largely  due  to  a radical  defect  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  libretto.  Every  well-made 
play  should  have  a beginning,  a middle  and 
an  end,  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
“ .Madama  Butterfly  ” has  only  the  first  and 

Instead  of  a 


eaisi\’  aind  magn'etic.  One  still  fRds  tl'e  lack 
of  a warmer  tome,  eispecially  in  a forte, 
though  at  the  other  end  of  the  dynamic 
ra.nge  there  is  nothing  more  delicate  than  .M. 

Paderewski’s  touch.  The  beauty  of  this  in- 
dividual quality  was  ^^■ell  heard  In  the  slow 
movement.  Ano'.her  great  feature  is  his 
wonderful  command  over  tome-gradation. 

This  altogethicr  brilKamt,  if  raTher  cold,  per- 
formance was  followed  by  numerous  recalls,  , 
which  led  et’^entually  to  a couple  of  encores,  [physical  power  or  coniinsi. 
, .Mention  .should  be  made  of  the  ,=kilful  effects 
lof  pedtil'Kinig  in  the  playing  of  the  familiar 
flat  prelude  of  Chopin.  The  re.st  of  the 
' programme  consisted  of  two  works,  also  by 
i BeKhove.n,  the  “ Eginont  ” overture  and  the 
i“  Eroica  ” sj'mphony. 


loponing  Allegro  is  particularly  charming,  and  wo 
[fool  sure  that  there  is  far  more  in  the  vigorous  V ivaoo 
ihan  was  brought  to  light  yesterday  by  the  .Misses 
Marjorie  Hayward  and  Myra  .lomingliam  at  tbo 
hitter’s  concert  in  ^olian  Hall.  Mias  JeminghaTO 
lilayod  also  a curiously-mixed  mriety  of  music  from 
Bach  to  Dohussj’,  including  Beethoven’s  ‘2nd  Sonata 
from  Opus  31 , and  played  all  in  a very  femlnino 
yvay,  with  a good  deal  of  sympathy  and  hardly  any 


QUEEN’S  HAliL. 




LtlO  progr: 


umiio  of  the  orchestral  ,xnosn  given 


last  of  these  requirements. 

central  section  which  should  occupy  Act  II.,  ^ oimTTaT 

and  develop  the  relations  of  Pinkerton  and  MYR.A  .JEPvNINGHAM  S KECii 

Madama  Butterfly  to  some  crucial  situation,  ^ pianoforte  recital  was  given  yesterday  afternoon 
the  catastrophe  sets  in  at  that  point,  and  is  . ‘ ^ iEolian  Hall  by  Miss  Myra  Jerniugham  with 
prolonged  at  desperate  length  both  through  ‘amme  which  included,  amongst  other  things, 

this  and  the  last  act.  The  result  is  that  our  ^ I arrangements  of  Bach,  Beethoven’s  Sonata  m 
power  of  tragic  enjoyment  is  gradually  ex-  31^  and  rnisceU^eous  piec^  by 

hausted,  and  we  are  no  longer  prowrly  re-  ,,  Brahms,  and  Chopin  V/tf  Ctjf  / S' y J> 

ceptive  for  the  deep  poignancy  of  Cio-Cio-  " technical  side  Miss  Jefningham  did  not 

San’s  end  when  the  final  scene  is  reached.  particuiar  proficiency;  many  mi-stakes,  in 

In  the  first  act,  however,  the  tenw  re-  ” Jp  he.ard  in  the  com-sc  of  the  recital,  and 

ceives  his  due  share  of  the  plot,  and  Signor  pieces  were  too  ambitious  for  her  to  have 

Martinelli  .sang  and  acted  admirably  in  con-  On  the  other  hand,  Mendelssohn’s 

junction  with  both  Sharpless  and  Butterfly.  ^Icterstuck  in  E and  other  small  works  were 

plaTrf  with  a sympathy  for  their  mu.sical^  sl^e 


The  conversation  of  the  two  men  was  given 
by  him  and  Signor  Sammarco  with  great 
naturalness,  while  their  trio  in  the  third  act 
with  Suzuki  (Mile.  Elvira  Leveroni)  was  one 
of  the  finest  moments  of  the  e^ning  for  dra- 
matic intensity  of  expression 

.Mdlle.  Emmy  Destinn  repre.sentecl  Butter- 
fly in  her  usual  brilliant  manner,  and  .Signor 
Giorgio  Polacco  as  conductor  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  out  the  full  meaning  of 
the  music. 

[LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 


a.nd  ca-cli  piece  was  given 


a certain  unity  of  its  own, 


though  it  was  on  a -smaU  scale.  The  rest  oMhe  pro- 
jgramme  was  prox-ided  by  Miss 

'who  was  heard  in  several  solos,  ana  who  joined  Mis 
Tomingbam  in  Mr.  Nicholas  Gatty  s Sonata  for 
violin  and  pi.anofort.e.  It  was  pleasant  ^ 

iMancc  with  this  work  once  again,  for,  althougn 
not  as  well  balanced  as  it  might 


acquaintM*! 
the  performance  was 


Pave  beeu  (Miss  Jemiogham  showing  le^s  under- 
standing of  the  composer's  style  tnan  Miss  Hayward 
one  felt  the  clear,  decided  character  of  the 
and  one  could  admire  Mr.  Gatty  s capacity 
’ a consistent  atmosphere 


did), 

music.  . . 

I for  creating  and  maintainmg 
in  each  of  the  four  movements. 

A SONATA  RECITAL. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Marines,  two  accomplished 
mu-sicians  from  New  York,  gave  the  first  of  three 
recitals  at  Bechstein  Hall  yesterday,  all  of  which 
are  to  be  devoted  chiefly  to  Sonatas  for  violin  and 
piano.  This  programme  contained  Brah  ' s Sonata 
in  G.  one  by  Mozart  in  the  same  key,  and  Clisar 


Paderewski  and  Nikisch  shared  the  honours  of  the 
concert  given  by  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
at  Queen’s  Hall  last  night,  and  of  these  two  the 
I former  scored  a great  personal  and  the  latter  a great 
i musical  triumph.  For  it  is  really  useless  to  pretend 
that  the  plaudits  which  were  showered  on  Paderewski 
at  the  close  of  his  performance  of  Beethoven’s 
Emperor  Concerto,  and  which  ultimately  resulted  in 
his  playing  two  encores,  were  earned  by  the  truth  of 
his  interpretation  to  the  feebng  of  Beethoven  s 
music.  In  point  of  fact,  it  wo^d  be  eiwy  to  fiamo  Sonata.  The  second  will  be  a Beethoven 


haK  a dozen  pianists  at  least  whose  readings  of  this 
Concerto  are,  musically,  far  more  satisfying  than  his. 
To  take  but  one  or  two  of  the  many  joints  which 
could  not  but  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  last 
night,  in  his  playing  of  the  slow  movement  linked 
sweetness  was  altc^ether  too  long  drawn  out,  and 
had  Chopin  written  the  music  instead  of  Beethoven 
it  would  have  seemed  over-sentimentalised,  just  as 
did  his  interpretation  of  the  latter’s  Prelude  in  A flat, 
the  first  of  his  two  encores.  There  were  moments,  too, 
both  in  the  first  and  the  last  movements  when  ho 
treated  the  music  in  a dreamy,  far-away  manner,  but 
little  in  keeping  with  the  Beethoven  spirit,  while  his 
rhythms  in  the  Finale  bore  but  a faint  f.imily  re- 


programme,  and  Ihp., third  will  smtiu^  upon  less 
well-known  music.  y 3 

Ml'.  Mannes  is  me  violinist,  Mrs.  Mannes  the 
pianist.  In  some  details  her  playing  struck  one  as 
more  fintshed  than  hLs  ; there  were  moments  in  the 
last  movement  of  Brahms  and  the  second  of  C^sar 
Franck  where  his  Ixiwing  liad  not  quite  the  crispness 
of  her  phrasing  on  the  piano.  But  apart  from  such 
momentary  things,  what  made  their  playing  really 
enjoyable  was  the  general  unanimity  of  view,  which 
is  the  result  of  consistent  study  and  experience 
together.  One  may  often  hear  more  eventful  per- 
formances of  j Brahms  and  Franck,  but  one  rarely 
scmWauce  to  those  to  which  one  is  accustomed,  meets  with  two  players  who  have  so  thorough  an 
and  which,  truth  to  tell,  are  infinite^  t^  most  umieretandmg  of  what  they  mean  to  convey  llirough 
satisfaetorv  1*1  I Q / ^ Alozart  s delicate  work  the  same 

For  there  is  iJ  Mr.  Merisi’s  personali^  that  thing  was  shown  in  a number  of  small  details,  parti- 
peculiar  and  quite  indefinable  magnetism  which  ^ cularly  m the  vanation-s  which  form  the  /mafe.  For 
holds  an  audience,  and  the  lack  of  which  has  proved  ! sample,  the  piano  plays  the  theme  of  the  ja^a- 
the  downfall  of  many  a very  gifted  pianist.  How-  tions,  the  violin  supplymg  an  inner  part,  and  Mr 
ever  MWle  one  might  sympatliise  with  his  views  upon  Mannes  was  able  to  make  that  part  blend  with,  and 
the  subject  of  the  Emperor  Concerto,  one  could  not  stand  second  to,  the  piano  melody  m a way  which 
but  feel  it  last  night,  and  while  it  was  impossible  to  obtained  without  sure  knowledge  of 

concur  with  bis  ideas,  it  was  equally  impossible  not  the  exact  quality  to  be  used  by  the  pianist, 
bo  marvel  alt  his  personality  or  to  admire  the  beau-  , .SIGNOR  AND  SIGNORIN.V  PARISOTTI. 

tiful  toohnique  of  his  pianoforte  playing.  programme  of  the  vocal  recital  given  last  night 

Nikisoh  8 triumph  was  of  a different  order^  The  ; Be,.,,3teiu  Hall  by  Signor  and  Signorina  Parisotti 

was  too  scrappy  to  have  much  musical  interest,  but 
it  was  no  doubt  designed  mainly  in  order  to  enable 
the  two  singers  lo  show  off  their  voices.  In  this  respect 
it  would  have  been  better  if  Signor  I’arisotti  had 
oinitted  his  group  of  Germau  songs,  and  confined 
him-selX  to  airs  from  Italian  operas  and  examples 
of  Signor  Tosti.  For  a song  like  Era.hms’s  “ ie  bist 
du.  meine  Konigin  ” doe.s  not  gain  by  being  sung  as 
t hough  it  were  an  air  by  Bellini — with  violent  rubalo, 
tliat  is  to  say,  and  long  pauses  ou  the  high  notes. 
In  Carissimi’s  “ Vitioria,”  and  the  air.s  he  gave  from 
La  Bohhne  and  L' Elisire  d'amorr.  Signor  Pari.sotti 
proved  to  have  true  sympathy  for  the  style  of  the 
music,  and  .sang  ■with  great  conviction.  Of  lii.s  tone 
it  -would  not  be  right  to  speak, an  a.pologj'  was 
made  for  it  on  the  score  of  a oolcB?^  T 

Signorina  Pari.sotti  was  alsq^nost  a.t  home  in  The 
Oucem’s'^IIall  last  niight,  whore  took  place  operatic  airs,  and  produced  a large  and  resonant 
the  penultimate  concert  of  the  scries  gH'o.n  tone,  though  the  effect  of  it  was  apt  to  be  spoilt  at 
by  the  Ixmdon  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  times  tlirough  being  out  of  tune.  .She  thoroughly 
feature  of  the  evening’s  music  was  the  re-  understood  how  lo  plira.se  and  her  diction  was  elear, 
app<-aranoe  Oif  M.  Padercavski,  who  was  i.ut  both  phrasing  and  diction  might  have  been  better 
liisird  in  the  solo  part  of  Beethoven’s  “ Em-  ,employed  than  in  ' Voi  lo  s.apote  ” from  CavaUeria. 
{KTOr  ” concerto.  It  was  fine  to  hear  such  Huidirann,  which  eame  in  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
mei.sterly  playing  once  again'.  Opinions  may  | gramme  ; stiU  it  suited  her  voice  very  well, 
differ  as  to  the  emotional  value  of  this  dis- 

tinirui.shi-d  artist’s  ir.iterpn'.ation  of  Beet-  ithOI..!  A t> 


■ performances  which  ho  secured  from  the  Ijondon 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  the  “ Egmout  ” Overture 
and  the  “ Eroica  ” Symphony  were,  indeed,  marvels 
of  power  and  vibality.  Hero  the  true  Beethoven  lover 
could  find  his  full  incoeure  of  deJight,  for  readings 
conceived  on  so  grand  and  so  virile  a scale  it  i 
sddom  one’s  good  fortune  to  hear. 

M.  PADEREWSKI. 


THE  "EMPEROR”  CONCERTO  AT 
QUEEN’S  HALL,  H 

.\  large  audience  wa.s  pj;e.sent  at 


'b 

the 


hov'en,  but  there  can  bo  no  doubt  about  the 
position  he  iKCupies  as  an  executive  giant 
anil  striking  [lersomiality.  And  one  says  this 
witliout  for'^eitti'iig  the  fact  that  his  method 
i no;  so  flawless  that  he  does  not  giv<“  us 
wrong  notes  at  times,  for  sonnohow  when 
M.  I’iulerewski  mtJo's  a .slip  it  seems  to  mat- 
t<-r  h'ss  tluin  with  atry  on.'  else.  ,\s  a matter 
of  fart,  he  was  playing  last  night  with  great 
aiiuracy,  and  it  was  onl'y  in  the  ri-ndo  of 
.'n*  toncerlo  that  niistaki--  were  h<'anl  of 
iiv.  ronseeniWfc.  But,  as  s.ai  I,  this  does  not 
ii..n\er;  me  whole  «'fTnrt  i.  glilteringly 


It  is  with  a good  deal  of  pleasure  jhat  one  no.es 
tho  appearanoo  from  time  to  time  of  Mr.  N.chol^ 
Hatty’s  Violin  Sonafcn,  in  G m concert  programmes 
I’hero  is  in  it  so  much  of  a gmcefi.l  fancy  combmed 
.vhh  unerring  musicmn-diip  as  h,  rauic  ''t  ^ ’«;Vol 

far  alKA-o  lliat,  aCbauK.!  by  the  usual  f ' 

Pa-.flbly  it  wut.Mna  no  especial  mark  of  a parUcu 
larly  powerful  imilviduality.  But  against  < ^ 
,,  ay  bo  9ii.l  dial,  Mr.  Cavity  at  h^o^t  knows  well  how 
Itn  utter  hiu  thoughts  .t-iu1  how  to  m.ako  lim  po'i. ts, 
hm-l  eloquence,  after  all,  is  a rarity  to-n^.  If  bo 
1 ,n;ri.rhctto  iH  romantic  only  in  general  terms,  tno 


yesterdav  afternoon  by  students  of  tho  Ro;,al 
-Academy  of  Music  wa.s  well  calculated  to  display 
budding  talent  in  a variety  of  styiec.  Of  tho  four  vocal 
numbera  which  it  contained  no  fewer  than  three 
wore  excerpts  from  operas.  Mr.  Powell  Edwards, 
who  sang  Hans  Sachs’s  monologue,  ” Wahn,  wahn, 
from  “ Dio  Mcistersinger,”  was  not  the  least  suc- 
cessful of  the  singers,  though  as  yet  his  command  of 
tone-colour  seems  rather  limited.  The  orchsstra 
might  have  treated  him  more  gently  at  the  climaxes. 

A feature  of  outstanding  merit  was  Miss  Harrici, 
Cohen’s  perfonnanco  in  Saint-Saenss  Pianoforte 
Concerto  in  G minor.  A pleasant  touch,  refinement, 
and  no  little  fluency  were  characteristics  of  her  pray- 
ling.  -\nother  young  instrumentalist.  Miss  Edith 
i Abraham,  showed  promise  in  two  movements  from 
Lalo’s  “ Symphonic  Espa-gnole.”  The  only  novelty 
in  tho  scheme  came  from  tho  pen  of  -Mr.  Edc  Gran,, 
i(a  student),  who  was  represented  by  a Scherzo 
'for  orchestra.  The  composition  struck  one  as  being 
Isomowhat  wanting  in  clearness  of  design;  more 
'lightness  of  treatment,  too,  in  the  scoring  wouid 
thave  been  to  its  advantage.  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie 
jooaducted.  ^ ^ ^ H- 

1 Mr.  Bronisl/w  Huberman,  a young  violinist  who 
[gave  a recital  at  this  hall  in  the  evening,  has  so 
often  l>cen  heard  in  our  midst  that  tho  success  of 
Ihia  cfforis  on  this  occasion  may  fairly  be  taken  for 
granted.  He  is  a player  of  undoubted  gifts  and 
graees,  and  if  one  feels  at  times  t’nat  his  interpreta- 
tions aro  a liUle  oa  tho  “ small  ” side,  one  niu.st 
needs  admire  the  invarrablo  neatness  and  polish 
of  his  work  and  the  co'ostant  beauty  of  the  tone 
he  produces.  These  valuable  attributes  were  revealoa 
again  last  night,  both  in  Beethoven’s  Sonata  in  A 
(Op.  30,  No.  1) — in  which  Mr.  Ffnbe.rman  nad  a 
quite  admirable  coadjutor  at  the  piano  in  Mr.  Walter 
Met  -Bixdon,  a new-comer  if  we  are  not  mistaken 
and  in  MendeKsohn’s  Concerto.  Tho  certainty  and 
ease  of  the  violinist’s  technique  enabled  him  to  play 
tho  last  raovoiDont  of  this  still  ix>puliir  work  with 
all  requisite  lightness  and  rapidity,  without  ^eri- 
ficin"  an  iota  of  clearness.  For  Miss  Alice  Hare,  j 
who  contributed  some  well-chosen  songs  to  the  pro- 1 
'»ramme,  tho  audience’s  indnlucnce  was  claimed  on  : 
the  ground  of  a cold.  Possibly  this  may  have 
accounted  for  a certain  s,imoness  m her  sinsmv 

THE  AEOLIAN  HALL. 

, ('ll 

TWO  PIANOFORTE  RECl'CALS. 
/■"( 

The  /Eolian  Hall  was  oiven  up  to  piano- 
forte recitals  yesterday,  Miss  .Myra  jerning- 
ham  appearing'  there  in  the  afternoon  and 
Mr.  Charles  .Vnthony  at  night.  The  former 
artist  had  no  lack  of  variety  in  her  pro- 
gramme, since  it  began  with  Bach,  ranged 
through  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Brahms, 
and  Chopin,  and  ended  with  Debussy.  ^ .\11 
composers  were  reipresentfed'  in  characteristic 
fashion,  and  a'though  Miss  jernlngham  wa.s 
not  equally  well  at  home  in  tire  several 
styles,  she  never  failed  to  display  miisicianly 
feeling.  Techniicallv  , perhaps,  the  best  play- 
ing was  heard  in  the  .do-w  movem.ent  of 
Beethovon's  .Sonata  in  D minor.  Here  the 
exectiti'On  was  imitformily  neat  and  clear. 
Some  lack  of  gr'up  was  noticeable  in  Bach's 
organ  toccata  and  fugue  in  D minor ; nor 
was  the  theme  made  to  stand  out  decisively 
enough  in  Ihe  same  master’s  beautiful  choral 
vorspiel  “ Wadiet  auf.  ” ^\'hile  one  has 
heard  stiwngei'  intenpretations  of  Brahim.s’s 
E flat  minor  intermezzo,  .Miss  Jenningham 
keipt  well  inside  the  .smaller  frame,  .so  lo 
.speak,  in  which  she  had  placed  her  reading 
of  this  line  work.  T'he  violin  playing  of  Miss 
Marjorie  Hayward  as  heard  in  some  pieces 
of  Bach,  .Schumann,  and  Pugnani-Kreisler 
was  a source  of  genuine  pleasure  on  the 
score  of  its  refinement  and  complete  sym- 
pathy. She  was  also  joiined  by  the  concert- 
giver  in  a performance  of  .Mr.  Nicolas 
Gatty ’s  sonata  in  G major. 

We  were  not  able  to  hear  Mr.  .\nthony  on 
the  ccca.sdon  of  his  first  recital  the  other  dav  ; 
it  was,  therefore,  the  more  unfortunate  that 
he  was  so  overcome  te-  the  heat  la.st  lught 
that  he  bad  to  break  off  in  the  middle  of  his 
performance  of  .Schuimanni’s  “ Etudes  .Sym- 
phoniques.  ” Recov'ering,  however,  he  re- 
lumed to  the  platform;  and  continued  the  re- 
cital, but  one  feit  that  it  was  not  fair  to 
wnsider  him  equal  to  his  be.st.  This  being 
.so,  lit  must  suffice  to  say  that  his  playing 
generally  .seemed  to  'be  of  a decidedly  acconi- 
plLshed  order,  and  one  could  dWeet  a good 
deal  of  easy  fluency  of  technique  and  a .sym- 
pathetic tone.  TTie  style  of  expres.sion"  as 
revealed  in  the  slow  movemeov,  of  Chopin ’,s 
B minor  sonata  had  a quiet  chann  of  its 
own . 
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MR.  BRONISLAW  HUBERMAN, 

A lar;;<'  number  of  admirers  visited  the 
Oiieen's  Hall  last  nifjht  for  the  concert  i>f 
the  violinist,  Mr.  Bronislaw  Iluberman.  We 
hav<  fretjuently  had  cxrcasion  to  comment  on 
the  qualities  of  this  .artist,  who  is  well  in 
the  runnina  for  a place  in  the  front 
rank.  His  programme  on  this  occasion 
comprises!  Iseethoven’s  \’iolin  Sonata  in  A 
major.  Op.  30,  No.  1,  in  which  the  piano- 
forte part  ^^■as  played  by  .Mr.  Walter  Meyer- 
Radon.  and  the  .Mendelssohn  \'iolin 
Concerto  in  E minor, 
makes  the  highest 
mands  on  the  player.  Nevertheless,  .Mr. 
Huberman  found  scojx“.  enough  for  the  dis- 
plav  of  his  distinctive  gifts.  The  keen  in- 
cisive staccato,  the  \\holl\  admirable 
rhvthmic  precision,  the  long  drawn-out  sweet- 
ness of  his  .silvery  tone  in  the  slow  move- 
ments, were  all  features  demanding  appre- 
ciative recognition  from  the  hearer.  At 
times  his  playing  becomes  uninteresting,  and 
then  he  seems  to  try  and  recommend  it  by 
a sudden  spurt  of  \-itality,  but  it  is  never 
long  before  he  recovers  his  grip  of  the  music 
and  carries  it  successfully  forward. 

I'he  soprano,  .Miss  .Vlice  flare,  also 
assisted  at  the  concert,  and  although  only 
just  recovered  from  a bad  cold  made  the 
best  impression  on  the  audience.  The  ten- 

dency, at  one  time  noticeable,  to  strain  the 
production  in  the  highest  register,  has  now 
been  entirelv  got  rid  of,  and  her  beautiful 
tones  have  their  full  effects.  .She  is  quite  ; 
at  home  in  the  music  of  balanced  emotions, 
and  sang  “ Zwe^nung  ” bv  ^Strau^  with 
much  charm.  ^ ^ J 


appointing  to  hnd  tnat  only  about  halt  tbo  vocal]  ’a*BouB€xa.njple.s  o!  tfio  song-wrltiig  of  such  masters 
numbers  in  ftfi®  Patricia  Plowman’s  concert  at  j — — .... 

Stcinway  Hall  last  night  were  by  English  composers, 
tho  remaander  being  eiiaxor  of  American  origin  or 
translaAcd  versions  of  well-known  songs  by  David,  j 
Mozart,  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Dvor4,k.  It  was, ! 
however,  an  interesting  and  wcll-constructed  pro- ; 
gramme,  and,  prosura.ably.  Miss  Plowman's  idee 
was  to  show  other  English  singers  that  they  could 
sing  with  more  ease  and  authority  in  their  own 
tongue  tlian  in  alien  and  imperfectly-understood  lan- 
guages. li  that  was  her  object,  she  had  one  in- 
valuable asset  in  her  favour;  for  her  diction  was 
supremely  goo<L  la  other  nespoots  her  singing 
suffered  from  a rather  tight  production ; but  the  tone 
was  warm  and  the  phrasing  smooth,  while  tho  inter- 
peetatioas  were  marked  by  much  intelligcsDce.  Miss 

Either  of  them  Plowman  was  aa^sted  by  Mr.  Fransella,  JD.  Ivor  — j,y  Muklo  and  Mr.  Frederick  ; 

interpretative  de--  Foster,  and  Mr.  Charles  Compton.  Mr.  Orton  Bradley  )jy  jfj._  Cail  Budden-Morris,  who 


4S  Sclitimann,  Brahms,  Hugo  Wolf,  Grieg,  Debussy, 
i«  well  as  our  own  Roger  Quflter,  Granville  Bantock, 
and  Waliord  Davies,  were  to  bo  he^rd  during  tho 
evening.  Such  beautiful  things  as  “ Vcrborgen-i 
heit  ” and  “ Die  Lotosblume,”  in  German ; " Si 
mos  vers  " and  “ Debussy's  “ Becit  ct  Air  de  Lis,” 
from  “Ij’Enfant  Prodiguc,”  in  French;  Bantock 's 
“liamcnt  of  Isis”  and  Qullter’s  “A  Secret,”  in 
EngUsh,  were  sting  witE  evident  caro  and  under- 
standing, and  reflected  much  credit  upon  Miss  John- 
stone and  her  tmtihod.  At  no  moment  was  one  con- 
scious of  any  straining  after  effect,  and  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  tho  listener  was,  as  a rule,  dis- 
tincdly  “ musical  ” and  refined.  Miss  Johnstone 
herself  contributed  some  songs  to  tho  programme, 
and  she  was  furtlior  atssisted — delightfully,  of 


accompanied. 

THE  BECHSTEIN  HALL 


OLD 


•ejLftriuuw  u> 

ARIAS  AND  SONGS. 


The  attractive  scheme  of  old-world  music 
presented  by  .Muss  .Marietta  Amstad  at  the 
Bechstcin  Hail  on  Monday  afternoon  only 
needed  better  sing-ing  on  her  part  to  have 
been  completely  successful.  It  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  the  simple  style  of  wTiting- 
of  the  old  composers  show.s  up  flaws  of  tech- 
nique only  too  clearly.  Such  music  seems 
ea.'v  to  perform,  when  really  it  is  exceeding'ly 
difficult.  .Miss  .\mstad  has  a very  pretty 
.soprano  voice,,  but  its  production  leaves  thei 
tone  rather  “ throtity  ” in  quality,  while  the 
ottieral  control  is  weak,  there  not  being' 
enough  reserve.  If  the.se  failings  could  be 
set  right  her  singing  would  be  very  pleasin;; 
in  its  natural  and'sincere  style  of  delivery.  It 
is  doubtless  lAving  to  the  deficiencies  men- 
tioned that  the  timEre  at  present  strikes  one 
as  being  somewha.t  monotonous.  'I'he  pro- 
gr.'imme  included  some  delightful  French 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  chansons, 
which  were  accompanied  by  .Mr.  Reginaici 
Clarke  on  the  spinet.  This  was  a ver\ 
pretti  grout),  and  the  well-known  “ Menuel 
d'exaudet  " had  to  be  repeated,  .ilthougl: 
surely  Aliss  .\mstad  sang  it  much  too  qutokly. 
Examples  of  Rtimetiu  and  Gretry  were  , 'cen. 
and  the  lowly  “ Non  so  p'u  ” from  “Figaro, '' 
besides  other  Itah  in  and  English  songs  of 
the  period.  Mr.  t^arke  also  plaved  some 
little  spinet  solos.  / ^ ^ S"  ^ ^ 

THE  ENGLISH  STRING  QUARTET. 


MP.  FRANK  BRIDGE’S  SEXTET. 

An  Interesting  new  piece  of  chamber  music 
was  performed  in  the  Bechstein  Hall  last 
night  in  the  second  Chamber  Concert  of  the 
English  String  Quartet.  This  was  a string 
sextet  by  the  viola  player  of  the  organiza- 
tion, .Mr.  F'rank  Bridge,  who,  with  his  col- 
leagues, Messrs.  Thomas  F.  Morris,  Herbert 
Klnze,  and  Ivor  James,  introduced  the  work 
to  an  appreciative  audience,  the  additional 
parts  being  taken  by  Mr.  Ernest  Tomlinson 
as  setxind  viola  player  and  Mr.  Felix  Salmond 
as  second  violoncellist.  /4  ^ ^ 

Mr.  Bridge’s  .se.xtet  is  in  E flat,  and  in 
three  movements  only.  It  opens  with  an 
“ .Vl'legro  modcrato  ” in  a m<xxl  of  appeal- 
ing emotional  strain  yielding  to  well-judged 
eontra.sts  of  repose.  The  second  movement, 
however.  “Andante  con  moto, ” is  the  one 
that  most  strikes  the  attention,  at  any  rate 
on  a fir.st  hearing,  and  this  not  only  on 
account  of  its  relative  simplicity  of  form. 
Ilie  composer  now  writes  in  a vein  of  rich 
melancholy,  with  de.scending  sequences, 
moulded  out  of  e-\otic  harmonies,  and  soft 
intermittent  phrases  on  the  violin.  There  is 
a Slavonic  flavour  about  it,  and  this  is  still' 
more  noticeable  in  a wild  and  tumultuous 
,.entral  section,  “ .Allegro,”  that  is  ni;irkod 
by  high  iterated  notes  and  rhapsodical 
phrases,  recalling  the  Danses  nolovd- 
siennes  ” in  Borodin’s  “ Prince  Igor.”  This 
sub.sides  to  a reprise  of  the  “ Andante  ” that 
in  its  turn  dies  away  on  the  muted  strings. 
Fine  writing  this,  whatever  the  source  may 
be. 

Ilie  question  may  perhaps  be  raised 
whether  the  six  instruments  are  entirely 
judiciously  employed.  The  full  volume  of 
tone  seems  to  be  insufllciently  relieved,  nor 
are  the  available  contrasts  of  registers  ad<v 
quately  exploited.  'I'he  suspicion  at  times 
arises  that  the  extra  instruments  are  merely 
“ jxissengers.  ” 'I'he  genera!  success  is,  how- 
ever, undoubted. 


ffiss’Ernd  BramdL  tAo  made  iier  LemdoB  debrtib  at 
Bechetem  HaD  yesterday  afternoon,  is  a piaaiist 
from  Gotmany,  and  she  is  certainly  nothin's  if  not 
oris'inaiL  TJnfortunatedy,  however,  tvhils  her  mtorJ 
pi!ctt'i.fe>n  of  BraJims’s  Sonata  in  F minor  differed 
e,-.Lm'ly  froro  that-of  any  other  pianist  'whom  'we  have 
,vcr  'ftsard,  those  <ESereac<»  lay  chiefly  in  cci'entrka- 
At  their  second  concert,  given  at  Bechstein  Ha"  ties  of  rhythir  and  accent,  tvliicii  were  at  times  e« 
last  night,  this  admirable  quartet  played  Beethoven  s marfeed  as  to  deEtroy  the  character  of  the  m-nsic  alio- 
Quartet  in  C major  (Op.  59,  Xo.  3)  and  DvorAk's  gether.  In  Mendelssohn’s  \ aiiations  Serienses  her 
in  F major  (Op.  96),  and  between  them  was  placed  niothods  were  mther  less  wayward,  and  her  ixmfonn- 
a new  Sextet  bv  ilr.  Frank  Bridge,  in  which  the  addi-  aace  'was  conet?)oixiingiy  more  satisfactory.  Indeed, 


tional  parts  were  supplied  by  51r.  Ernest  T o~^insoii 
(viola)  and  Mr.  Felix  Salmond  (violoncello'W  ' 

Jlr.  Frank  Bridge  ha.s  devoted  himself  mc^  c a,s«du- 
ouslv  to  the  composition  of  instrumental  chamber 
music  than  have  moot  of  his  contemporaries  among 
English  composers,  and  his  experience  both  a-s  a 
composer  and  a performer  has  given  liim  remarkable 
facility  in  ivritLixg  what  one  feels  at  once  to  l)e  genuine 
chamber  music.  Bis  effects  are  alway.s  tellmg, 
his  contrasts  obtoined  without  appearance  of  l.abour, 
and  his  'work  always  strikes  one  as  tliat  of  a man  who 
thinks  in  8-?und.  ' 'rhis  sextet  is  larger  and  more 
purposeful  than  Ills  earlier  woiks.  The  sonorous 
opening  of  the  first  .Allegro  con-  necs  the  hea'rcr  at 
once  that  this  is  music  which  means  something, 
not,  of  couTGo,  in  the  vulgar  " programme  ” sense, 
but  in  its  own  right.  .Moreover,  ( he  meaning  be- 
comes clearer  and  the  interest  gro'ws  as  the  work 
progresses,  at  any  rate,  through  tho  first  two  move 
ments.  make  this  reservation  because  at  a first 

hearing  tlie  finale,  built  on  a vigorou-s  theme  and  lead- 
ing to  the  conventional  kind  of  vigorous  climax, 
seemed  less  interesting  than  what  had  gone  before. 
In  the  first  movement  (there  are  three  a.ltogether) 
the  way  in  w'nich  certain  episodes,  apparently  re- 
marks by  the  way,  %rove  f.'aemselvcs  intio  the  texture 
and  became  more  significant  and  more  beautiful 
as  the  scheme  developed  was  most  st’.'iking.  The 
second  nrovement,  an  ArUlanie  with  a central  A Kesfro, 
is  more  direct  than  the  first.  A dropping  figure  of 
four  notes  forms  a persistent  motive  throughout  the, 
Andante  and  is  enriched  with  melodies  wreathed 
around  it  and  becoming  more  complex  when  tho 
return  is  made.  The.  contrast  of  the  middle  section, 
full  of  incisive  rhythm  and  brilliant  colouring,  is 
exceedingly  strong. 

STEIN  WAY  ^ 

As  there  are  hundreds  of  good  EnglisH  songs,  both  ^ 
old  and  new,  available  for  the  singer,  it  is  only 
r^ieonable  to  suppose  that  an  artist  who  announces  1 
a ” rccitaJ  of  songs  in  En.glish  ’’  will  deal  mainly 
ia  homo  products.  Consequently  it  was  a little  dis-  j 


m Qcs  "she  showed  that  Mio  can  be  a pianist  with  a 
fluent  esecittion  and  a pleasant  touch.  Pieces  by 
Ghopia,  Algernon  A^iton,  and  Liszt  figured  ia 
her  ptrograjinna.  7(^  I ^ ^ y 

To  Bay  fchai  Mr. 'Frank  Bridge  has  never  writtea 
a 'work  £hai  is  finer,  as  a whole,  tha-n  his  ebring 
Bsxtot  in  E flat,  which  was  produced  by  tho  English 
String  Quartet  at  their  oonoert  at  the  Bechstein 
HaB  last  night,  would  be,  perhaps,  an  exaggeration, 
hut  to  say  that  he  has  never  written  anjdhing  more 
bcartrtiful  than  fee  second  movement  is  no  more 
than  the  truth.  lit  is,  indood,  a slow  movement  of  a 
very  unoommon  poetry  and  charm,  rich  in  real  imagi- 
nation, a.»d  Wife  a eontrastiug  Allegro  for  its  middle 
iteotion,  whicsh,  seteeg  off  as  it  does  fee  delicate 
f.  mey  of  the  opening  at>d  closing  passages,  is  little 
ksE  than  an  raspira-iion.  The  same  unusually  high' 
let 'el  is  hardly  maiatained  in  fee  first  and  last  movo- 
ma  uts,  but  the  yare,  none  the  less,  full  of  good  ideea, 
wh'i  ch  arc  handled,  at  timea,  it  is  true,  wife  a certain 
ppoh'rity,  but  aitrays  wife  great  skill.  In  it  the 
Engi'sh  String  Quartet,  which  consisto  of  Messrs. 
T.  F.  Morris,  Herbert  Klnze,  Frank  Bridge,  and  Ivor 
James,  were  joined  by  3fr.  Ernest  Tomlinson  and 
Mr.  F«15x  Salmond,  while  fee  irrogramme  ahro  in- 
cluded fine  performanjce.s  of  Beethoven’s  Quartet  in 
C and  thiit  by  Dvorak  in  F major. 

I ^ ^OLIAN  HALL. 

In  irikln??’p  the  programme  of 
3olian  Hall  last  night-a  concert  in 
cr  of  the  popular  singer's  pupils  took  part  Mi^s 
moie  Johnstone  showed  a generous  outlook  wtoch, 

omtoned  with  a certaiu  fa-stidiousness  of  t^te,  is 
^ndto  have  omy  the  best  effect  upon  untrained 
Dusical  minds.  Not  that  everything  was  of  uni^ 
Kac^blo  value-^vcraJ  songs  of  feo  eoe.allcd 


played  several  pianoforte  solos  very  neatly.  The 
a>ccorapanists  were  Miss  Anne  Mukle  and  Mr.  Regi- 
nald Garka,  the  playing  of  fee  latter  being  some- 
what unequal  in  onallfv  o 

BECHSTEIN  HALL. 

Miss  Mariot+a  .Amstod’s  singing  at  per  rel-iLl  at 
■the  Bechatoin  Rail  yesterday  afternoon  wae  offer 
extremely  good,  .so  good,  mdeetl,  that  it  was  am- 
possible  not.  to  experience  some  regtret  that  it  wtif 
not  still  better.  For  Miss  .AmsiAd  h?is  a p-retty  voice, 
most  exceiUent  taste,  a sense  of  style,  and  personal 
ohami;  .and  (fee  cotnhinaiion  of  these  qiralities  made 
her  i'U.'terprQ()Hjtio’'iR  of  a number  of  okl  IVench; 
ebansous,  in  w'nich  she  was  accom,p.auic<l  on  the 
.spinet  by  Mr.  Reginald  Glarke,  very'  ddig'htful  ind«><l. 

The  ‘‘  Menuet  d’Eeaudet,”  which  she  had  to 
repeat.  “ Ma  Fillc,  yen.e-tu  nn  Bouquet,”  and  “ Lison 
dormait  ” were  panieularly  well  stuig,  and  if  her 
sfuccess  in  a numlier  of  old  Italian  and  French  arias 
was  kx-n  pronounced,  it  was  merely  because  she  has 
not  .sufficiently  doveloped  her  technique  to  meet  the 
dcmaaids  of  such  a.urs  as  Uimarosa  s ‘ Quel  soavo 
and  Gretry ’.s  “.Ah!  si  part'ois.”  This,  however,  is 
a failing  easily  capable  of  correction,  and  Mis.s 
Amstad  is  so  clever  a singer  feat  she  shoukl  find 
it  w'oU  worth  her  wihale  to  put  the  finishing  touches 
to  her  art.  In  addition  to  playing  fee  ac-compani- 
memts,  Mr.  Clarke  ccaitrlbuted  a ctouplo  of  groups 
of  spinet  solos  with  decided  skill. 

“SUOMEN  LAULU.” 

Dr.  H.  Klcmetti  and  his  fine  choir  gave  us  another 
refresliing  evening  of  imaccompanied  chor.al  music 
at  Queen's  Hall  last  night.  It  was  refreshing,  partly 
because  pure  u cappella  singing  is  a musical  expenence 
of  which  we  get  little  in  Ix>ndon,  though  it  flourishes 
elsewhere  in  England,  and  part.ly  because  this  choir 
brings  us  music  which  is  unknow-n  here-^c  music  of 
Finlind.  y U t ^ - A ^ > 

After  hearing  two  concerts  we  can  speak  more,  con- 
fidently of  it  from  this  point  of  view  than  at  first.  Last 
night’s  programme  began  -vith  Palestrina’s  motet. 
Ad  tc  levavi,"  but  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  devoted  to  traditional  melodics  .and 
modem  part-songs  by  Finnish  composers.  Dr 
Klemctti  has  harmonized  a number  of  traditional 
songs,  some  ecclesiastical,  some  secnlar  ; there  were  I 
two  beautiful  ones  -with  Latin  words  in  tliis  programme. 

“ Ave  marts  Stella,”  in  which  fine  effect  is  produced 
by  supporting  the  melody  upon  pure,  eo 
and  “ Cerne  quid  es, ’’  a song  -which 
characteristic  of  many  old  carols  that  it 
in  treating  solemn  words  fitly  while  preserv- 
ing a giacious,  almost  lilting,  melodic  outline. 
In  these  and  others  of  the 

choir  was  at  its  best,  for  the  smgers  excel  in  the  ex- 
pression of  pure  rhythmic  melody  in  wluch  there  is  no 
touch  of  the  self-conaciousness  which  coiitrapuntol 
design  is  apt  to  bring.  In  the  tome  way  among  the 
modern  music  two  part-songs  by  SeUm  Palmgren 
struck  us  as  peculiarly  happUy  poised  both  m the 
musical  conception  and  in  the  mterpretatioii  by 
the  choir.  One,  “ Sorrow,  " was  heard  at  the  first 
concert,  the  other,  " In  tho  Wilderness,”  was  given 
last  night,  and  like  many  other  tilings  w.as  given 
twice.  In  both  it  is  the  melody  that  counts  most, 
but  it  is  given  point  by  certain  subtle  sugges- 
tions of  harmony.  The  second,  with  its  delicate 
the  last  stanza  is  a perfect  little  poem. 


cold  chords, 
which  has  that 
succeeds 


question  m 

Sibelhis’s  “ Boat -song,”  given  in  both  frogrammes 
wdth  its  stronger  rhythm  and  more  positive  design,  is 
another  bisautiful  thing  in  their  repertory.  The 
part-songs  by  Madetoja  and  Kuula,  the  latter  more 
elaboratelv  written  than  any  of  the  otner  Finnish 
pieces,  are  much  less  distinctive.  Dr.  Klemetti’s 
arrangement  of  an  old  country  song.  ” The  stars  arc| 
shininv,”  for  soprano  solo  and  choir  deserves  special 
mention,  both  because  of  its  chaim  and  because  it|. 
was  the  onlv  number  in  which  Mme.  Afaikki  Jarne-| 
felt  was  heard  with  the  choir.  In  the  middle  of  the; 
She  sang  a number  oi  solo  songs. 

iro.ra^^.!!;Lr:^posers. 


ail  c£! 


TVyO  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

.An  interesting  sonata  recital  w.as  given 
in  the  Bechstein  Hall  on  'I'uesday  aftermxin 
by  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  David  Mannes,  from  No'.v 
■A'ork.  The  former  on  the  violin  and  the 
latter  on  the  pianoforte  ofierod  a pro- 
'tratnnie  of  sound  musical  qualitv,  rompri>- 
feo  (he  Bralmis  Violin  .Sonata  in  G major, 
Op  7S,  Moz.'iiT’s  Violin  Sotiala  in  the  same 
kA’,  No.  11,  qnd  that  of^  C6sar  Franck 
in  A majejr.  ‘7 *-1  ‘ V ~ / 3 

The  two  artists  quickly  pot  on  to  good 
terms  witri  th<  ir  hearers,  presenting  the 
works  of  their  choice  in  a manner  at  once 
spirited  and  rolined.  l!  may  be  admitted 
that  anv  .six'ciat  note  of  indiviauahty  or 
.authority  was  hardly  observable,  and  there 


‘ d rawmg-roorP 


toto  fee  scheme;  but  ‘soe.ued  'at  times  a 'fluctuation  of  dvnami 


; power  riof  always  in  harmony  with  the 
ideas.  Apart  from  this,  however,  one 
pladly  recognised  a pleasing  warmth  of 
delivery,  a free  rhythmic  flow,  and  a general 
good  sense  of  interpretation.  The  tone  of 
the  violini.st  is  always  sympat^ietic,  while  his 
wife,  Clara  Mannes,  has  a touch  particu- 
larlv  fresh  and  clear.  Two  further  recita's 
to  be  given  bv  these  talented  artists  will 
be  awaited  with  interest. 

KOYAL  OPERA. 


^ho  made  their  first  appearance  yesterday  is  wha 
Iwe  would  call  properly  equipped;  in  each  case  i, 
■Ifurthcr  course  of  study  is  imperative.  The  problen' 
lof  one  violinist,  a young  lady  still  in  her  early  ’teem-' 
might  be  taken  as  typicah  Here  was  a musician 
blessed  by  the  gods  with  a temperament  beyond 


double-basse.s,  divided  and  plaving  snstai.-icd 
(Chords  in  seven  parts.  The  concerto,  the 
.'idniirablv  pl.-ned  b\ 
IMr.  Kochanski,  is  much  dever-r,  but  less 
imagimitive.  'Hie  ce-ntral  “ Roniniua  ” lia~ 
‘■^2  which  would  he  more 

igrert  VioUn  Concerto  in  D,  giving  proof  of  a highly-  subject  of  the 

develop<^  rhythmic  sense,  imperfect  in  technique,  _ . t nent  already  given  practicallv  the 

ladolescent  in  ideas,  innocent  of  any  feeling  for  form-  ^^he  1-inale  is  very  vivacious 

nd  withal  a musician  to  her  finger-tips.  A lew  years  ^ ZP  , q 


S^ore "and  the  young  lady  will  be  ready.  But  not 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  society  will  I'*)’  'dready 


conducted  with 


3 ^ 

zeal,  and 


The  delightful,  breezy  freshness  over  the  perform-  Ibe  better  guided  m ds  next  selection  of  young  people 
anoe  of  " La  Boheme  ” at  Covent  Garden  last  night  [wtUing  to  face  “eJo^Gights. 
reminded  one  vei-y  pleasantly  of  olden  days,  when 
Caruso  and  Sammaroo  were  incidents  in  as  complete  a 


a cast  as  well  could  bo  desired.  Here  they  were 
again,  Caruso  in  a somewhat  lighter-coloured  wig. 


Contrast  as  a fine  art  was  c.irried  to  an  extrema 
recital  given  in  the  same  hall  last 
Miss  Christian  Kcay  and  Miss 


the 


nicht  by 

Dorothy  Varick.  The  former  is  a singer 


(of 


again,  Uaruso  in  a somewnai  iigntcr-eoioureu  , r i ur..  l.nloi  whose 

if  we  are  not  in  error,  Sammarco  in  the  fearful  and  whom  as  yet  ihe  ^ bJauhful 


wonderful  check  trousers  that  must  have  been  much  taste  in  songs  , , v f i,„r  elToet  ••  i,vm^  agu  vi,uvu,  as  now.  wim  im- j.a>uu.uu 

admired  in  the  days  when  they  were  de  rigueur.  And  songs  beautuu.ly,  •'^od  w o ep^  f h t inter-  Orchestra),  were  ne-w  (o  this  country’,  aaid 

how  they  sang!  It  was  glorious — glorious  in  its  ypon  the  sincerity  ana  musica  c s o c names  of  two  of  the  composers.  Statkoxski  a.nd 

effect  and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  effect  was  'pretations.  The  Imtei  is  i we  , • RPzycld,  are  probably  unknown  (o  most  people 

produced.  There  are  those  who  declare  Caruso’s  voice  - half  diseuse  and  hall  singer,  ^ ' 

to  be  not  what  it  was.  It  certainly  is  unique  stiU,  and  an  extended  gamut  f 

none  other  at  Covent  Garden  has  an  equal  command  comedy  to  the  fin(«t  ^ ‘ - gpj„j. 

of  the  mezzo  voce,  and  for  ourselves  his  great  art  ‘"‘^^tween  Brahms’s  ” Zigei.ner- 

lieder  ” and  '*  The  Cat  and  Canary  ” of  •\drian  Boss, 
there  is  of  course  a world  of  difference,  and  so  it 
occurred  at  this  recital  that  we  found  ourselves 
wafted  or  buffeted  or  driven— whichever  you  please-- 

' ‘ passed 


in  London,  completed  the  protrranime. 

A POLISH  PROGKAADIE. 

IT.  Mlynarski,  the  well-known  coniiucfcor,  begar 
his  series  of  three  concerts  of  Sl.avonic  music  »1 
Queen's  Hall  last  night  with  a programme  of  inoflcm 
compositions  from  his  own  country,  Poland.  .Ml  the 
worts  except  his  own  symphony,  which  he  played 
here  a year  or  two  ago  (then,  as  now.  with  the  Jjondou 


suffices.  Of  the  CoUine  of  Mr.  Aquistapace  and  the 
Schaunard  of  Mr.  Malatesta  we  spoke  a week  or  two 
ago.  They  CMipIeted  a jovial  quartet  with  groat 
success.  / Li  3 

But  Madame  (^cn  Melis’s  Mimi  new  to 

and  let  us  say  at  once  it  ts  a thoroughly  effective  ^“t^forc  we  know  the  recital  was  at  an 


and  good  imiiersonation.  Indood,  she  has  not 
achieved  so  much  before  in  Ion  don  or  attained  so 
high  a level  of  artistry.  Her  “ flirtatious  ” attitude 
in  the  opening  act  was,  if  somewhat  dangerous  as 
an  experiment,  admirable,  in  that  it  came  off  so  ^ 
well,  and  towards  the  close  her  singing  was  on  a | 
par  with  her  acting,  and  that  loft  nothing  to  lie  i 
desired.  Miss  Lenora  Sparlioe  w.-vs  a most  brief  j 
Masetta,  and,  for  the  rest,  Mr.  Panizza  conducted  i 
, a thoroughly  enjoyable  performance  before  a crowdoo 
and  withusiastio  audience.  ! 

1v«V^CARUSO  AS  RODOLFO.)^  I 

A 'few  words  ere  due  about  the  perform- 
.mice  of  “ l.a  Boheme  ” at  Coyent  Garden 
la.'it  nig^h.t  because  of  Signor  C aruso  s nr-st 
appearance  this  season  in  the  part  of 
Rodolfo.  It  is  one  of  his  happiest  impersona- 
tions, and  his  sinking  on  this  occasion  was 
as  splendidly  stronig-  and  .sonorous  as  ever, 
while  always  marked  by  the  usual  e.a.se  and 
assurance  of  style  and'  phrasins:;-.  He  was 
well  supported  bv  the  three  other  Bohemians 
of  MM.  .Samma'reo,  .Aquistapace,  and  Mala- 
te.sfta.  Mme.  Carmen  Melis  was  a duly 
vivacious  Mimi,  if  her  sinking  might  have 
been  a little  warmer  in  feeling  with  advam- 
tace.  Still,  the  wihole  effect  of  the  first  and 
I second  acLs  was  v'erv  spirited,  and  it  cer- 
1 tainlv  delighted  the  large  audience  present. 


end.  It  was,  indeed,  very  enjoyable.  Miss  Kcay 
charming  mezzo-soprano  voice  whicu 
light 


has 


she  uses  most  intelligently— in-  light 
like  Weckerlin’s  fascinating  " Verduronetto  and 
emotional  songs  like  Debussy’s  " Air  de  Lia  ” equally 
well.  Miss  Varick ’s  talents  are  more  widely  Imown 
to  tiic  public,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  recount  her 
various  successes  in  this  hall  last  night.  One  might 
wish,  perhaps,  for  a quieter,  more  controlled  manner 
occasionally-as,  for  example,  in  “ Little  Boy  Blue  ’ 


An  overture,  " Marya,”  Ity  the  one,  and  a symphonic 
poem,  “ Anhelli,”  by  the  other  were  played,  and 
followed  by  a Violin  Concerto  in  A by  Karlonicz, 
who  is  already  known  here  by  a few  songs,  if  by 
nothing  else.  A 2.  ^ ^ ^ 

It  must  be  cc^ifessed  that  no  one  of  these  works 
is  of  peculiar  importance,  and  that  the  programme 
gave  the  impression  that  there  must  be  a good  many 
composers  in  Poland  who  are  verj'  busily  at  work 
without  having  very  much  to  say.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  as  far  as  Poland  to  find  that  kind  of  music. 
Statkovski's  overture  “ Marya  ” belongs  to  an  opera 
about  a man  who  got  his  daughter  drowned  in  order 
to  annoy  her  lover.  The  lover  took  the  obvious  course 
of  committing  suicide.  The  composer  also  took  the 
obvious  couisa  in  planning  his  overture  to  contain  an 
arresting  introduction,  a strenuous  Allegro,  and  a 
solemn  Coda.  It  is  effective  in  the  way  that  these  crude 
stories  of  violence  and  passion  are  effective  on  the 
operatic  stage.  They  give  an  opportunity  for  any 


ROYAL  OPERA.  ^ 
I 

i 


LA  BOHEME. 


La  Boheme  was  given  ag.ain  at  C'ovent  Garden  last 
night  -with  5Ime.  Carmen  Melis  in  the  part  of  Mimi, 
supiKirted  by  Signor  Caruso,  Signor  Sammarco, 
and  a cast  which  otherwise  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  first  performance  of  the  opera  earlier  in  the 
season. 

Mme.  Melis,  as  on  previous  occasions,  p-ut  a.  great 
idea.l  into  her  acting  without,  however,  becoming 
jfussy  and  sacrificing  her  singing  to  movement  and 
gosture.  In  the  earlier  scenes  she  was  spontaneo'dsly 
igay  and  vivacious,  and  in  the  latter  shewas  pathetic 
iwith  a pathos  which  was  all  the  more  effective  for 
l>eing  simple.  Her  voice  was  at  its  best  in  the  cluuaxes 
when  she  sang  out  with  .a  full  volunu-  ; at  the  very 
Ibeginniug  it  sounded  a little  -weak  and  at  times  there 
were  slight  faults  in  intonation,  but  in  the  duet  and 
quartet  in  the  third  act  she  held  her  owai  w-ith 
the  tenor  and  baritone,  and  left  a very  f.avourable 
limpre.ssion  by  the  freshness  .and  purity  of  her  (one. 
|sigiior  Caruso,  too,  was  be.st  in  the  impa-ssioued 
I moments,  for  which  he  seemed  to  be  reserving  himself 
I throughout  the  opera.  In  the  ensembles  of  the  first 
|and  second  acts  he  was  in  fact  sometimes  hardly 
I audible,  and  some  of  the  quieter  moments  he  let  go 
by  as  though  he  were  not  interc-sted  in  them,  btit- 
Che  gelida  manina  ” was  ex(|ulsitely  sung,  and  the 
tone  he  produced  in  the  quartet  at  fhc  end  of  the 
third  .act  ought  to  have  satisfied  his  .admhers  in  all 
parts  of  the  house.  Signor  Sammarco  gave,  as  usual 
a most  finished  performance  of  the  part  of  Marcello, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Boliemian.s  supported  each  other 
■well,  but  the  orchestra  did  not  by  any  means  play 
as  smoothly  as  it  might  have  done  in  the  early  part 
(Of  the  evening,  though  in  this  respect  they  improved 
as  the  performance  went  on. 

^OLIAN  UALR 

• 

At  tho  A'lolian  Hall,  yesterdaM  afle.nioon,  the 
■cond  cotu-erl  orgniniscd  by  ibt-  Professional 
Uiisicians’  n6but  Hocicty  took  place  btffore  an  audi 
•ni  ■:  at  onco  df  eply  iuten  sto<l  and  syrupatbetic.  The 
►.ii=->n-d’<-trn  of  Ic  society  is,  as  wa  have  i>ointed  out 
Isdoro,  cntiicly  admiral. Ic.  It  sects  to  give  tho  best 
l,f  I ham  . 3 to  young  .arlish.  of  tnh  nt,  prepared  for  a 
prr  ■■  - lionul  career,  hut  without  -sunicient  " backing, 
lo  venture  forth  by  l'  ''niw’lvcs.  Tho  soeiety  is,  ii 
,.i  her  word.g  a kind  of  forU  i-inollier  or  guardian,  an. 
to  earry  out  it.  propagaii.lu  it  lira  .;lcctcd  to  itself  • 
CommittiC  of  ..ery  i.ell  known  mu!.i<  iani  and  music 
m.  Unfori'in  a!-,  ,c  .it  hi  lir^t  .ruK  -rl  give: 

'.me  moiit’..,  nao,  one  felt  tli  o th.  . ty  h.i«  no 
ju/'  .-d  it-  '-e  icni . -{H-akiTOi  fmm  a slrictl. 


........  I'’ r,  e o 1 _ ” a-mounb  of  noisy  excitement,  the  unfailing  resource 

nnd  Aiwtln  Dobson  s Before  Sedan,  both  of  whien  - ^ • , , , . 

ana  AU.an  laoosu  \i;.a  of  composers  who  are  not  earned  forward  by  any 

+.ondpd  r uher  towards  tho  melodramatic.  Lut  .Uiss  v v 

tenaen  r.uiiei  tonniuo  ..  strong  imagmaUve  impulse. 

Varick  has  undoubmdly  a stylo  of  her  own,  and  in 
tbevse  crowded  days  that  is  an  achievement  worth 
rooording.  Miss  Ethel  Bobiiisoii  accompaujed  pa 
ticularly  welL 
Queen's  Hall. 

The  first  of  tho  coneerts  of  Slavonic  music, 
coi-ducted  by  AI.  Emil  ilvlnarski,  '.vliic-h  took 
pla-o  yesterday  evening,  was  highly  inte- 
re-tiiig'.  Of  the  four  items  in  the  pro- 
gramme, three  were  played  for  the  first  time 
]'  re,  th  fcurtli  being  the  conductor's  own 
it  P-rc  iting  Hymphotiy,  which  was  heard  in 
I.  t.iioii  a sea-ioii  or  to  ago.f 

Tho  new  work.s  were  by  Amposers  whoTa 
names  are  quite  unl'ainiliar  here.  Tlie  first, 
an  overture.  “Marya”  by  Stalkov.ski  (a 
ppofe--3or  at  the  Warsaw  Conservatoire;, 
proved  a work  of  some  picturesqueness ; it 
j-c;ras  to  be  influenced  slightly  by  Tch'u- 
ko v.^ky,  but  there  is  a gooil  deal  which  show.s 
independence  of  thought  and  fine  musician- 
ship. 

A evmphonic  poem,  *’  -Anhelli,”  by 
! Bozyckl  (a  Polish  musician),  proved  even 
more  attractive.  Tlii.-}  is  a mood-picture  in- 
spired by  an  exile’s  thoughts  in  Siberia,  and 
the  mu.sic  has  a great  deal  of  atmesphere. 

I'lie  opening  is  mysteriously  impressive,  and 
there  is  a fine  outburst  of  passionate  de- 
spair in  the  central  section  of  the  work. 

Perhaps  the  finest  thing  of  the  evening 
was  a violin  concerto  by  Karlowicz,  a charm- 
ingly-written piece  of  music  with  themes  of 
striking  beauty  and  workmanship  of  un- 
common merit.  It  was  very  finely  played  by  . 

M.  Paul  Kochanski. 

M.  Mybiarski  conducted  throughout  the 
cv.ming  with  great  ability. 

A POLISH  CONCERT. 

The  Poli.<?h  conductoir,  Mr.  Emil  .Mlynarski,  arrangement.  These  last  two 
;avc  the  first  of  three  orchestral  concerts  de-  the  right  kind  of  simplicity  by  .Mme.  Culp,  who 

otod  to  the  works  of  .Slavonic  composers  in  not  try  to  make  them  sound  old-fashioned,  and  at 

he  Out-en’s  Hall  la->t  nitfht.  'ITie  instru-  game  time  did  not  treat  them  as  some  singers  treat 

nentalists  were  supplied  by  tfio  London  Sym-  jj-aditional  songs — as  an  opportunity  for  the  display 
ihonv  Orchestra,  and  the  soloist  was  the  subtle  detail.  If  only  she  l^d  not  relied  so  per- 
^olish  violinist,  Mr.  Paul  Kochanski.  on  bflirwxcax  uoc«,  which  was  barely  audible 

Yesterday  evening’s  programme  was  made  frenn  the  back  of  the  hall,  she  would  have  made 
of  works  by  Polish  composers,  three  of  Tchaiko-vsky’e  “ le  I 


There  is  too  much  noisy  excitement  in  all  this 
music  from  Poland,  not  even  excluding  M.  Mlynarski's 
symphony,  which  contains  much  more  real  stuff  than 
the  overture  does.  Edzyeki’s  .symphonic  poem  on 
the  life  and  thoughts  of  a Polish  exile 
in  .Siberia  ” has  the  same  fault,  but  is  re- 
deemed by  .some  good  passages  and  one 
really  apjoealing  tune.  Karlowicz’s  violin  concerto, 
which  was  beautHuIly  playcxi  by  M.  Pant  Kochanski 
with  a smooth  silky  tone  and  great  ease  of  execution, 
has  plenty  of  tune  of  a kind,  though  of  rather  a weak 
kind.  Its  middle  movement,  a P.omance,  is  the 
weakest ; the  first  movement  has  a theme  which 
sounds  bold  when  it  is  harmonized  at  first  on  the 
four  strings  of  the  solo  -violin  and  becomes  rather  cheap 
when  it  is  played  by  the  full  orchestra.  Tho  Finale 
has  plenty  of  brilliance  and  point  in  its  chief  ideas, 
but  between  them  the  composer  takes  refuge  in  pas- 
sages of  a stock  pattern  that  one  has  met  before  in 
many  violin  concertos.  M.  Kochanski  was  rewarded 
for  his  fine  playing  by  long  and  enthusiastic  applause. 
The  orcbestr.al  playing  throughout  the  concert,  and 
especially  in  M.  MlynarsV.  ’s  symphony,  was  inclined 
to  be  rough  and  clumsy,  hut  that  was  probably  the 
result  of  umiertak..  a-  programme  of  unknown 
music  -with  little  rehearsal. 

mme.  JTJLL.A  CULP'S  RECITAL. 

Mme.  Juba  Culp  gave  a song  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  Bechstein  Hall  with  a programms 
which  'ope  .ed  -with  a group  of  sor^s  by  Schubert 
and  endeU  with  a group  by  Brahms.  Between  them 
came  some  . ' iscellaneons  songs,  most  of  -which  -were 
-well  chosen.  Botrsiseau  s Pau-vre  Jacques  is 
as  insipid  ae  Wecklerlin’s  “ Mignonette  ” or  the  not 
very  “ old  English  ” song  “ Long,  long  ago,”  and 
neither  “ Faithful  Johnnie  ” imr  “ The  Cottage  Maid  ” 
has  retained  its  original  character  in  Beethoven’s 

were,  however,  sung 


'P 


Pendant  ie  bal  ” the  delightful  song 

\iiich  were  heard  for  the  first  time  in  Lon-  (o  listen  to  that  it  ought  to  be;  as  it -was,  the  ball 
ion  'I'hese  were'  IIW!  uvutuii  lu 'j^at-  seemed  to  be  taking  place  in  the  next  room.  But  in 
c'^w-ski’-s  traqic  opera  “ Marva,”  Rozv^’s  p^ircell’s  “ When  1 am  laid  in  earth  she  showeil  to 
ivTm^onic  Poem  “.Anhelli,”  and  ,vhat  good  uses  he  coMd  turn  her  fine  voice,  and  L-ofl^^ 

Concerto  in  A major  (Op.  8)  of  Karlowicz,  gois  Epais  ” was  given  wi^  breadth  ^d  full  lum 
1 vountr  cx>niposer,  whose  promisin'ii^  carec-r  toue.  / ^ ^ ^ ^ 

was  cut  short  bv  an  .-iccident  while  ski-ing  a way  it  was  a pity  that  the  group  of  .Schubert 

,n  the  Caniathia'n  .Mountains.  not  contain  more  songs  wwitten  at  a quick  tempo 

ludtring  b\-  these  examples,  Polish  music  like  Brahms’s  “ Botsc^ft  *® 

is  lS  vc  on  att  orthodox  course,  untouched  Wangen.”  which  came  at  the  end  of  the  pi-ogramme 
byShe  Western  influences  of  Dcbu.sy  or  for  Mm. 

Strauss.  I ho  first  one  is  full  of  waim  ^nh  ” anff  “ Maria’*  were  drawn  out.  at  too 
emotionalism,  but  does  not  strike  the  "’'Ote  jpjjgtj,,  but  the  singer’s  tone  and  phrasing  were 

of  tr.'itredv  one  would  have  expected,  and  is  beautiful  in  all  thn-e  of  (hem,  and  agam  m 

rendered  heavy  hy  continual  preparatory  pa.s-  <•  We  Post,”  b"os ‘m^H 

sages  of  ong  time-valuc-s  th;it  lead  nciwhere.  simg  at  a better  pa^^  i 
Tlte  symphonic  ixwni.  depicti.tg  the  life  and  sympathetic  accompanist. 

thoughts  of  a Siberian  exile,  is  ])icturesquely  AjIMF  TITT  TA  TTIT  P 

sconxl,  but  the  melodic  ideas  tiro  cram].ed  IrllTlC.  VUl.r. 

and  too  much  confined  to  a limited  range  of  ^ 

thre«-  or  four  notes.  The  pr<-vailing  sequential 
.treat nw-nt  also  makes  for  mon-otony,  besides 
.affording  t</0  little  inteliectual  inli-n-st  f<ir  tho 
attentive  hetifo'.  i here  is,  hoW<-v<-r,  a 
striking  section,  “ Andante,  con  dolore,” 
where  the  violins  are  accompanied  by  muted 


YESTERDAY’S  BRILLIANT  RECITAI 

— / “HA 


T^laiilie  mfr,  Tern'S*  Jlnr^'s  ” Hat  dicJi  Xussbaura,”  which  became  “ Le  Noyer.”  Mme. 

■*  f\  ^ (Jio  Licbc  bcTillirt  ” and  “ Wio  einst,”  and  Wolf's  Boyer  not  only  has  a bcautifnl  voice  and  a finished 

I I Dpv  Gonesono  an  die  IIofTnun'j  ” and  " Auf  oincr  style,  but  she  has  the  power  of  putting  the  force  of 

* • .p  . iulid  voice  .-md  in  tact,  :ias  Wandening."  Moreover,  her  singing  of  all  of  tiiose  co°-fjction  into  what  she  sings,  so  that  even  such  a 

' . in'  ' Ir-ii  . r.  T'lio  cinutio'nal  boaii’ty  of  sliowcd  intdligonce  and  a souse  of  atmosphere  of  no 
,i-<  - "in  <u<h  lovolv  sonffr  as  Schubert's  :ommon  or<icr.  But  it  lacited,  and,  so  long  as  she 

.ri  i " and  " Du  hist  die  Rub,”  both  ase8hervoiceas;dieuscsii  atprcscnt,itmustalwa.ys 

<d\  n u ill'  su.  li  wonderful  breadth  and  surety  ack,  musical  beauty.  The  tone  was  only  too  often  conti^t  one  M;;  the  this  ^wer  boto  m the 

c 'ff.  I 'iia  me  hesitates  in  raisin-  the  ob-  ainchod  and  hard,  and  tho  intonation  faulty,  while  f two  instnimcntahsts  and  m the 

Veii  m ihm  llu  te,%i  were  on  the  slow  side,  smoothness  and  ease  wem  veiy  frequently  conspic  has  a pleasant  touch  and  a 

^ 'lin^  to  remember.  .Mine.  Culp  pos-  oous  by  their  absence.  But  that  she  has  talent  is 


' Air  des  larmes  ” from  Massenet's 
Weriher  had  the  ring  of  sincerity  as  she  sang  it,  and 
the  audience  was  roused  to  demand  a repetition. 


was 


stsM  ' Hie  rare  -ift  of  beinff  able  to  impart  very  clear,  anJ  for  her  to  make  the  most  of  it  rests, 
a remarkable  fervour  of  expression  and  in-  as  we  have  said,  with  herself  alone.  Mr.  Coenraad 
tensit-.  in'o  her  sin-ing  w ithout  a trace  of  V.  Bos  was,  as  he  ever  is,  tlio  most  simpatl’.'ilic  of 
self-consi  iousness.  Her  art  at  its  b«'st,  in  tccoiupanists, 

Ivrics  w hich  .suit  the  rantfe,  colour  and  quality 


of  her  voire,  is  i|uito  .superb;  it  is  then  one 
feels  she  i-  the  first  lieder-sin-er  of  the  day. 
In  a -roup  of  l-'rench  son-s  she  was  equally 
well  ai  n,  m:  wkh  the  charmin-  “ I’auvre 

■ Jacques  " of  Roussctiu  and  Tchaikovsky’s 
[ pretty  " Pendant  le  bal.” 


NEW  PIANIST. 


V. 


ROYAL  OPERA.  J'.Cn 

Yi\ 

rd(^  last 


well-developed  technique,  but  in  a gavotte  by  Kamcau 
and  two  pieces  by  Chopin  he  indulged  his  fancy  in 
the  direction  of  a rhythmless  ruhaio  which  suggsstefl 
that  he  had  no  other  end  in  view  than  to  make  each 
passage  BOimd  pretty.  Consequently  he  was  better 
suited  by  such  things  as  Stojowsky's  “ Fi  louse  ” 
and  a “ Grand  valsc  do  concert  ” by  L.  Diemer, 
tricks  which  depend  only  upon  musical  sleight  of  hand. 


DCCI  KEBEKJABT6’S  BECITAIj. 

Duel  KerekjArto,  a small  boy,  a pupil  of  Hubay, 


\ A 

Miss  Knid  Brandt,  who  fjavo  a pianoforte 
rcs'ital  at  tho  Bcchstein  Hall  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  is  a newcomer.  .She  has  a fair 
technique,  and  produces  a pleasinj,'  tone.  .She 
h;.s,  however,  a f^cxKl  deal  to  learn  yet  on 
the  interpretative  side.  The  inevittible, 
Brahms  !•'  minor  .sonata  was  in  the 
gramme,  and  of  thi.s  Mi.ss  Brandt  was 
able  to  give  a very  tentative  and  unformed 
account.  It  was  a performance,  but  not  an 
interpretation.  That  is  to  say,  the  pianist 
got  through  the  music  and  yet  failed  to  make 
it  tell.  It  is  doubtless  this  immaturity  of 
idea  which  makes  her  play  with  .so  strong  a 
suggestion  of  metronomic  rigidity  of 
rhythm  and  excess  of  accentuation.  Men- 
delssohn’s “Variations  Serieuses ’’  were 
treated  in  a similar  fashion.  Otherwise,  as 
said,  Mi.ss  Brandt  has  some  executive 
fluenev.  and  the  technique  generally  aims  at 
strength  and  breadth  of  effect. 


Faust  ’’  was  revived  at  Covent  Gard^  last  mght 

for  tho  fli'st  time  this  season,  and  after  a two  yoara  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  Bech- 

rc.st  attnaoted  a largo  audiemoe,  more  especially  in  nail,  and  showed  by  his  playing  of  a programme 

tlie  upper  (and  uppermost)  parts  of  the  house.  And  included  Lalo's  Symphonie  Espagnolc,  Beet- 

k is  dear  that  the  occupants  of  those  regions  enjoyed-  hoven’s  Bomance  in  G,  and  several  bravura  pieces 
thomsolvos,  for  they  were  not  stinting  in  thoir  gone-  that  he  possesses  real  musical  instmet  as  weU  as 
reus  applause.  Yet  the  {Kudormanco  w-^  cmc  of  only  a u ^''g^od  a test  could 

modiocro  merit.  Lor  some  reason  or  other  tho  singers  of  ^ player's  sense  of  rhythm,  and  Duel 

seemod  subduoil,  as  if  the  comparative  edd  snap  had  came  through  the  test  successfully — 

affeotod  thoir  voices,  and  just  as  ' was  with  the  jg  gay,  he  felt  and  emphasized  the  marked 

pro  usually  uniippoachablo  ManbineUi  the  other  night,  so  rhythms  which  follow  each  other  throughout  the 
now  with  Madame  Melba,  the  Mivr.guerito,  the  bril-  work,  but  he  did  not  i^ke  “ 

Ot  ™ » ».k,  ™ ~*u  ” l S 

voice  itsell  seemed  unusually  small  in  vohinio.  plaved.  and  the  quiet  legato  passages. 

Of  course,  the  old  tluoncy'  ivas  thero,  and  the  scales  bowed  freely  and  broadly.  In  Wieniawski's 

and  passages  of  tho  Jewol  Song  and  the  rod^  ivere  Moscon  ’’  there  was  some  hardness  in 

sung  with  all  the  old  but  the  ‘'  nrig  was  double-stopping,  but  the  harmonics  were  bcauti- 

ahsc^nt.  Nor  was  Mr.  ILdininio  Burkes  MephiS'to-  - * 

phelcs  an  entirely  convincing  performance:  one 
could  aidmire  the  new  “business”  of  omitting  che 
old  “ business  ” of  Mophisto’e  topping  of  tho  birrol, 
but  Mr.  Burke  attompiod  nothing  to  produce  a reason' 
for  the  ready  flow  of  wine,  and  his  voice  was  a little 
unsteady,  ami  his  general  demeanour  oonven- 
itioual  throughout  As  Puust,  Mr,  Paul  Franz  R\rig 


MR. 


DREW’S. 


^ , RECITAL 

;irt  ofM^r.  and  ^rs.  Dennis  I^rew,  as 


finely  in  his  splendidly  robust  way: but,  on  the  other • ,^hi<.h 

hand,  Mr.  Gilly,  who  appeared  as  Vjilontme,  was  by  .<  chanson  Triste  ” and  oneof  the  melodious 

numbers  from  Chabrieris  opera  ChcendoUnc. 

LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTEA. 


fully  clear,  and  here  too  the  quiet  mezzoforte  passages  j 
were  plaved  with  full,  soft  tone,  and  were  not  senti- 
mentalized. Beethoven’s  Bomance,  too,  was  given  | 
with  unexaggerated  feeling  and  with  a quiet  c^- 
fidence  which  indicated  jnd^ent  as  ^11  ^ musical 

instmet.  */^/> 

The  rest  of  the  programme  wa.s  provided  by  Miss 
Nora  d’Argel,  who  phrased  well  and  produced  an 
AND  MRS  rxDcrxA/it'  otr^i-i-Ai  nnoiy  in  uis  bpicuuiujy  luuu^^  v-.-.  tmuins  of  sones  which  included 

The 

rcvetilcd  ai  ih<'  Bcchsccin  Hall  last  ni-ht,  is 
at  pn-scni  limited.  \'cl  both  indictUions 
of  latent  possibilities.  Mrs.  Drew,  for  in-- 
stance,  lias  a jiretty  voice,  ;ind  a natural 
stvle  of  d'.'iivcry  ; her  j-jifts  may  be  small,  but 
could  undoubtedly  be  made  more  of.  Shci 
makes  a mistaki'  in  playing  her  own  accom- 
ptiniments,  not  being  tible  to  control  her  sing- 
ing properly  with  the  divided  attention.  ThCj 
consequence  is  unstetKliness  in  the  colour  and 
a tendincy  to  sing  out  of  tune.  .Mr.  Drew 
has  ideas  of  interpretation ; he,  too,  is  a 
sing<>r,  hut  his  vocal  method  lacks  control 
and  flni.sh  of  style.  One  is  not  sure  also: 

whether  the  lone  would  not  be  improved  in  can  only  taxo  piace  uy  tcuavesy  oi  - --  nrche<!tra.’s 

quality  with  a sounder  production.  The  fact  tho  publisher,  51.  Eugene  Froraont,  whose  permission  la!?t  concert  of  tii©  London  Sympho  y 


no  moans  in  his  host  voice.  Miss  Ruby  Hcyl 
an  excellent  Siobel ; Madame  Bend  ivas  capitol,  as 
usual,  os  Martha;  and  Mr.  Panizza  conducted  with 
spirit.  But  there  is  no  denying  t>he  foot  that  his 
spirit  was  in  the  orchestra-,  and  that  it  was  just  that 
spirit  that  was  lacking  on  the  stage. 

iEOLIAN  HALL.  - 

One  would  really  rather  hear  " 1^’Aprhs-midi  d’un 
Fauno  ” on  the  orchestra  It  was  a daring  experi- 


There  are  wry  few  greater  pleaeures  fiiaai  to  hoar 
Ihe  authoritative  utteirianoe  of  a really  clover  person, 
upon  a subject  wlmoh  he  or  she  understands  froon 
A to  Z.  Now  r>r.  .ntthfl  Sravlfh  understands  the 
eea  as  pro’oably  very  few  other  oomiioseis  of  heir 
powers  ever  have  understood  it.  She  has  sluywn  ns 
*,bis . before  in  “ The  Wrackens,  and  dh©  has  now 
drix'en  tiho  truth,  home  with  her  **  Three  moods  of  the 
Sea,”  settings  of  words  by  Arthur  Symons,  for 


ment  of  Mr.  Leonard  Berwick  to  make  a pianoforte 
transcription  for  his  recital  in  ^olian  Hall  yesterday, 

l>iit  it.  was  little  more  than  that.  A note  on  the  — -•  — j j 

advanc^  pro'-ramme  told  us  that  the  performance  baritone  and  orchestra.,  wluchw^  produced  under 
auxanco  proaiatuiiixj  TTnI.l  f«jter«iav  Rvenana  at  the 


can  only  take  place  by  courtesy  of  the  oo  nnoser  and  Nakisch  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  y^tereky  evenang  at  the 


that  ho  puts  his  heart  into  his  singing,  how- 
ever, is  a strong  point  in  his  favour.  He  was 
not  able,  .all  the  stime,  to  render  convincing 
a group  of  songs.  “ .Songs  of  Sir  Trystan,’’ 
by  EI.vi  l-'nibel,  'I'he  music  of  these  was  too 
undecided  in  mood,  too  discursive  in  style, 
and  altogether  too  looselv  written  to  be  sati.s- 
faciory.  .Mrs.  Drew  sang  two  new  songs  bv 
-Maurice  Besley ; these  were  of  no  artistic 
value  at  all.  .\nolher  novelty  in  the  pro- 
gramme was  a Bohemian  Rhapsody  for  violin 
ind  [lianoforte  by  Ondricek.  This  sounded 
ike  ,a  fai'tasia  upon  folk-tunes,  but  spoiled 
ly  being  tretiled  too  much  from  the  point  of 
.’irtuositx'.  It  was  played  by  Miss  Ivy  .\n- 
;ove,  with  p'.enty  of  spirit,  though  only 
noderate  e.xecutivc  control. 


No  one  who  has  any  iutikiiate  acquaintonoe 


is  beintr  sought.”  Presumably  that  permission  was  soason,  . n f„n 

-remted,  amd  presumably,  therefore,  the  arrangement  with  or  any  love  to  the 
hod  the  benis^ns  of  tho  compexsor.  In  Mr.  Borwick's  apprec.iato  tmd  te 

ddcnco  it  must  ho  admitted  that  the  transcription,  of  these  very  wonderful  liMetone  piotn^  lire 
as  such,  is  extremely  clever,  and  (so  far  as  it  can  be),  pulsing  throb  of  the  ocean  p^y^  m the 
eficctive.  And  one  must  also  admit  that  if  ” L’Aprhs  the  mood  of  the  long,  ^ 

midi  ” had  never  boon  scored  wo  might  have  found  a distant  gtonn— too  fierce  kkh  of  the  squall  ■ 

ourselves  praising  the  piece  of  music  heard  yoster-  in  the  second^ an djho^^lmgre^^ 


STEINWAY  HALL,  , 

— *:*  N A ^ 

•At  her  annual  recital,  in  Steinway  He\l,  yesterday 
afternoon.  Miss  Emma  Barnett  relied  more  than 


dav  afternoon  in  superlative  language.  But  that  dcsoonds  on  the  ^ afto 
wonderful  work  is  now  some  twenty  years  old,  and  theme  of  the  ^ird,  are  depio,^  wath  sure  tenich 
we  can  only  thinli  of  it  in  terms  of  the  orchostrs. : and  of  a true  artist  who  knows  bar  subj^  well,  and, 
tho  effect  was  something  ivnalogous  to  an  engraving ; though  Dr.  Smyth  has  given  us  much  on  a ; 

of  say  a landscu.po  of  Monet.  Where  the  part- 1 ambitious  scale,  she  has  given  ns  ^“ing  ^ ; 

writing  was  hare,  or  where  there  was  only  the  solo  j finer.  They  were  splendidly  sung  by  Mr.  ! 

flute  to  be  heard  the  transcription  was  at  its  best ; ; Ileyner,  as,  too,  was  a rather  la®  atn-tang  maretu^ 
tho  more  involved  contrapuntal  passages— all  of  | tune,  “ On  the  Road,”  wMe  the  orehestra,  nndcr 
them,  of  course,  essonti.ally^  atmospheric— rather  Nildseh,  played  the  very^  imp^ajit  orohestnd 
show^  it  up,  so  to  speak.  Thither  Ucbii.ssy  work- | magmfioenitly. 


usual  on  outside  assistance. 


Mr.  Berwick’s  programme  was  otherwLse  a severely 
classical  one,  Uan del,  Scarlatti,  Bach,  and  Slozart 
Still,  she  contributed  forming  the  major  portion  of  it.  Neodlcas  to  say,  his 


Pianoforte  Concerto  in  A flat,  m wnicE  the  solo  was 
playeil  by  the  comx>oser.  Save  to  the  form  of  the 
first  movement,  which  is  described  as  a Prologue, 


enough  to  tho  programme  to  satisfy  those  many  "performances  wWe  polished,  as  usual,  and  tho  large  , and  which  is  somewhat  rhap^ical  m fqiint,  there  is 

admirers  who  take  pleasure  in  her  refined  and  sensi-  audience  was  highly  appreciative  and  enthusiastic.  ! absolutely  nothing  m it  that  is  unusua,.  ine  memos 


^ , very  Although  some  of  the  pupik,  who  gave  practical  | are  pleasant  enough,  and  th^rfeateddef^^^^^^^^ 

strongly  to  lovers  of  excitement,  but  it  is  a distmetiv  pr^f  of  Jfr  Gerald  Allen’s  powers  as  a toac’ncr  at ! m a convcnticmal  way,  effectively.  But  Biere  .3 
boisterous  methods  of  tho  the  -Eolian  HaU  lost  night,  made  app«ir^cc«w^^  ; «mh^terkTl£t  hL“^^  during  the 

h as  it ' was  ''  twenty  years  or  so,  and  though  Mr.  Stojowski 


tive  playing.  Hers  is  not  a style  to  appeal 


many  pianists  whose  love  of  sensation  outweighs  ^uironTy'te'd^rib^"^^  premature,  the ; other  such  work.s  that  have  been  written  during  the 

their  di.screfion.  ii ii . • ..  vuu*,.,  j . . ..  


Miss  Barnett  gave  an  eminently 
Aonghtful  performance  of  Beethoven’s  D minor 
bonata  (Op.  31),  and  introduced  a new  work  by  her 
•rother,  Mr,  John  Francis  Barnett.  It  is  called 
‘ By  the  Fountain.”  and  contains  ten  “ JIusical 
uandscapes,”  in  which  various  benignant  aspects  of 
lountry  life  are  fluently  .and  gracefully  illustrated. 
Mr.  Barnett  took  an  active  part  in  the  concert  .as 
iccompanist  to  iliss  Gertrude  Blumenthal  and  .Mr. 
Webster  Millar,  each  of  whom  sang  some  of  his 
iongs. 


general  level  maintaindd  was  as  big 


was 
the  I 


, , , Tt  n-o  „r,f  hnwover  the  , playcd  the  solo  very  brilliantly,  and  Nikisch  mado 

reasona  e oxpe  t j tho  most  of  tho  orchestral  music,  it  did  not  create  a 


BECHSTEIN  HALL. 

1^  ^ 

i Miss  Augusta  Sohacht,  who  gave  a\vocal  recitel  atl 
?tho  Bechstcin  Hall,  yesterday  afternoon,  has  all  the 


.-makings  of  a fine  singer,  and  it  only  rests  with  her 
wh.ethcr  she  realises  thorn  or  not.  She  has.  indeed, 
the  voice,  the  temperament,  and  the  taste  of  an  artis^ 
of  tho  front  rank,  but  she  lacks  at  present  the  toch- 
- nique  to  enable  her  to  carry  out  her  ideas.  Her 
programme  yesterday  was  of  quite  exceptional  exet-h 
lance,  and  among  tho  many  gems  which  it  includod 
were  Brahms’s  ” Wiihrend  des  Regens,”  ” Blinde. 

Ki’h’  " “ O kotnme,  holde  Sommemacht,”  and 


quality  so  much  as 

’ that  surprised  tho  hearer,  for  a teacher  who  can 
put  fifty  pupils  on  to  the  platform  at  one  coiiairt  | 
is  surely  a unique  sp^imeu  of  his  kind.  Possibly  ' 
Mr.  .\llon  was  a little  over-confident,  in  some  cases, 
of  tho  results  of  his  tuition:  but,  after  all,  a slight 
blindnc-ss  to  individual  shortcomings  is  very  pardon-  i 
able  when  it  springs  from  enthusiasm.  Comment  on  , 
such  a programme  is,  of  course,  utterly  impossible.  , 
The  main  thing  is  that  the  audience  were  plea-sed  ; 
with  the  work  of  the  pupils,  and  with  the  assistance  | 
supplied  by  Mrs.  Gerald  Allen  (violin)  and  Mr.  Hugh 

Campkin  (organ),  iliss  Grace  Hawkins  afcoTHTin.niR.i  ^ 

5DIE.  BOY'EB  ATiD  M.  EHBHABD. 

The  second  of  these  concerts,  given  at  JEolian 
H.atl  on  .Saturday  afternoon,  contained  sonata-s  by 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  for  violin  and  piano  neatly 
playcvl  by  M.  Joliannes  Wolff  and  M.  Ebrhard,  a.bout 
half-a-dozcn  songs  from  Mme.  Boyer,  .and  some  piano 
solos  played  by  M.  Ehrhard.  2.  ^ ^ ^ 

Mme.  Boyer’s  share,  though  the  smallest,  was  the 
most  distinguished  part  of  the  concert.  She  sang 
entirely  in  French,  and  ail  were  French  songs  except 
Grieg’s  “ Je  t’aime,”  xvhich,  of  course,  nobody  expects 
t o hear  in  its  own  Language,  and  .Schumann  s “ Dcr 


very  deep  imprcs.sion. 

The  concert  opened  with  Joesef  Holbrooke  s clever, 
if  not  very  subtle,  suite,  “ los  Hommages,  and 
ended  with  Tsohaiicowsky’s  Fourth  Symphony,  both 
of  which  were  brilliantly  played. 


ROYAL  OPER.A^.^ 


m 


■'1'^ 


C03FMAND  PEKFOUATANCTl 




It  may  have  beem  the  preseru-e  of  the  Txinjt 
and  Queen  at  Covent  Garden  th.al  nuiuciv-  a l 
the  pingens  conoenvod  in  tho  quasi  ga  .v 
form.ance  of  “ La  Bohemo  ''  la.rt,  night  to  m'.u 
as  if  in.spired-  At  least,  t.liey  did  .nHi  ,.  -i*  • 
uot  for  many  yeare  have  the  conjoint  r.'ie.';  o 
Mimi  and  uAjolfo  Ixvxn  sanu.  ac  1 ow,  iv 
Madunve  Aleiba  and  Co  niso.  At  least  r-ix  y,vire 
}mveolapPo<l  pinre  tliose  famous,  nnxMu.rtoric, 
singers  have  appearxxl  togot.i> 


L-  ! 


I'licchni'a 


loj>©ra.  npon  tf'O'igJJ'  in  tiho  interim 

i]Ua<}3nj«  Mclha’s  ,Mimi  hius  often  been  h^rd. 
Kut  tb©  point  Is  that  Maflaroo  Melba^e  Mini) 
is,  in  a sense,  the  oomplemcnt  of 
Kodolfo,  just  as  the  converse  is  trye.  And  las 
iijf^bt  tlieir  sii^ging  was  in<Ie>scnbabl_v  beau 
Uiful.  .\ot  oDO©  before  in  this  season  lui« 
Madame  Melba  sung  as  on  this  occasion  . fihe 
was  truly  inspired,  and  as  for  the  freelinass  o 
tllie  voice,  it  took  on©  back  down  a.  long  vista 
of  years.  I 

So  also  Gamso.  AJmost  predseiy  tb©  sam© 
words  apply  with  equal  aptitnde.  Not  ©ny© 
has  he  shown  his  almost  supeybuman  qualities 
to  60  great  advantage.  His  voice  was  in  glorious 
order,  and,  as  w©  liave  so  often,  said  this  year, 
his  artistic  ability  is  grown  out  of  all  toow- 
ledge.  A thronged  hou.se  ©nthusiasticalJv 
applauded  the  pair— and  small  wonder— and 
brought  them  and  their  admirable  colleagues, 

' Meesrs.  SammaiWs  Aquistapace,  _ MaJate^ 
1 and  Zuochi  and  tb©  delightful  Miss 
i (Mnsetta),  back  and  back  again,,  to  bw  th©;r 
acknowledgments.  Mr.  Panizza,  too,  wnooon^ 
I ducted,  has  not  don©  himseLf  snob  complete 

jiistio©  before  in  this  season.  _ 

' - • 1 n.rmKr<lfn©Tl«>  for 

flMh,  NEW  CONTRALTO. 


Chelkalov~"(  aT  iN'obTe  ol  tue 

Duma)  M.  Dogokadse 

A Comniissary  ••  ••  M-  Zapobojetz 

A Noble  M.  Alexa^dbovitcH 

„ T < M.  Semenov 

Two  Jesuits  ..  '*  (M.  Strobinder 

Nobles,  Populace,  Soldiers. 

Conductor  . . . . M.  Emii-e  Cooper. 
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The  debut  of  Miss  Dora  Delise  at  the 
stein  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  was  attended 
with  a good  deal  of  success.  Chiefly  this  be- 
cause she  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a 
really  charming  contralto  voice,  vibrant, 
sympathetic,  and  well  balanced  throughout 
'the  register.  Her  singing,  too,  is  not  lack- 
ing in  good  points;  if  one  felt  there  were  fail- 
ings they  seemed  to  resolve  themselves  upon 
analvsLs' into  such  as  were  due  to  the_  in- 
determinate nature  of  thd  interpretation. 
Mis.s  Delise  .seldom  “ got  home  ” as  regards 
iconviction  of  delivery.  It  is  jxissibie  that  she 
'tends  too  much  towards  tliinking  of  her 
[technique,  and,  for  instance,  in  what  may 
have  been  an  aiming  at  the  preservation  of 
an  even  colour  she  lost  the  expression,  and 
the  result  was  somewhat  monotonous.  Or  to 
put  it  another  way,  it  was  not  that  her  voice 
is  naturally  limited  in  colour  variety,  but  that 
there  is  not  suflRcient  emotional  grip  behind 
the  singing  to  display  its  full  range.  'I  he 
most  satisfying  interpretations  undoubtedly 
were  those  given  of  Gluck’s  “ O del  mio 
dolce  .ardor”  Brahms’s  “ Wiegenlied  ” (this 
had  to  be  repeated),  and  Grieg’s  “ Bin 
Schwam.”  In  certain  others  there  was  an 
over-measure  of  emphasis  and  accentuation 
which  again  gave  the  impression  of  being 
caused,  not  by  Want  of  vocal  control,  but -by 
inexperience  m the  art  of  self-expression. 

MISS  DELISE’S  RECITAL. 


Mise  Dora  Delise,  a young  contralto,  who 
gave  a recital  yesterday  altemoon,  lias  a 
voice  of  very  piecing  and  sympathetic 
quality,  the  upper  register  being  particu- 
larly effective.  Miss  Delise  sings,  too,  in 
ail  artistic  manner,  and  her  interpretations 
of  a varied  list  of  songs  showed  that  she  has 
a good  deal  of  temperament.  She  created 
a favourab'e  impression  at  the  beginning  of 
the  recital  by  her  simple  and  unaffected  ren- 
dering of  a charming  old  fourteenth-century 
German  carol,  following  this  up  by  singing 
til©  familiar  aria  “Grief  for  Sin”  from 
Baeli’s  Matthew  Passion  in  a very  expressive 

"wv-  fu^  , at  -t, 

Steinway  Kall.^  I T 

X dramatic  recital  by  Miss  Delphine  Gray 
yesterday  afternoon  was  interesting,  not  only 
because  of  the  artistic  imelligenc©  df  the 
reciter,  but  for  the  attractive  programme. 

I The  chief  item  of  this  was  a set  of  Rou- 
j manian  poems,  eight  in  number,  which  are 
1 traditional  to  a certain  district  of  that 
country.  Their  language  (as  rendered  into 
English)  is  remarkable  for  its  pictunesque- 
ness  and  dramatic  force,  and  although  Miss 
Gray  gave  enough  weight  to  some  of  her 
phrases  her  reciting  of  many  of  the  lines 
was  marked  by  a strong  sense  of  their  poetic 
beauty.  A group  of  old  British  ballads  and 
some  of  Fiona  Macleod’s  “ Where  the 
Forest  Murmurs”  were  also  recited  cleverly 
bv  Miss  Gray,  and  Mr.  Dettma.r  Dressel 
■ contributed  some  excellent  violin  solos. 

RUSSIAN  OPERA 
OPENED. 


-1 


SEASON 

“ BORIS  GODOUNOV  ” AT 
DRURY  LANE. 

FIRST  niODUCnON  IX  ENGLAND.’ 


Boris  . . 

I'Vflor  (his  son) 

Xenia  (hi.s  daughter) 

|,\  .Niirso 
(Prim  e Chuiskjr 
J’iiiiene  (an  old  monk) 

(/rigori  (a  young  monk,  .af(er- 
w.irds  (.he  false  Dmitri)  . . 
;T)ie  IpMtess  of  the  fun 
'Varlaam  I 
Missail  ) 

(An  fdiot  Boy 


Mon  km 


M.  f'nAi.iAPix 
Mile.  Davioov.v 
Mile.  Bkian- 
Mine.  E.  Prrr.lBNKO 
M.  N|('OI,.'l8  Andhpusv 
M.  Pali.  Axnunicv 

,M.  Damakv 
Mme.  I’irmENKO 
( .VI.  Bbi.iaxtx 
( .M.  Bou.hakov 
M.  ALKXA>-|lHOVITC1t 


At  the  moment  when  Aloussorgsky’s  greatest 
opera,  Boris  Qodounov,  first  comes  before  an 
English  audience  one  is  tempted  to  say.  Re- 
member that  this  opera  was  wTitten  more  than 
40  years  ago  (its  first  version  was,  in  fact, 
completed  in  1870)  by  a man  to  whom  Liszt 
was  the  apostle  of  modem  music  outside 
Russia,  who  had  heard  next  to  nothing  of 
Wagner,  and  who  had  been  brought  up  on  the 
piano  music  of  Herz.  Remember  tliat  he  had 
steeped  himself  in  the  literature  of  the  Russian 
nationalists,  and  that  he  expected  Ills  audience 
to  know  Poushkin,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  story 
which  Pouslikin  tells,  as  we  know  the  histories 
of  Shakespeare.  Remein’oer,  in  fact,  a number 
of  things  which  there  is  not  the  lea  st  chance 
that  an  audience  struggling  to  follow  an  opera 
unknown  to  them  in  a language  quite  im- 
intelligible  to  them  can  be  tepected  to  remember. 
Yet  it  is  only  so  that  we  can  guard  against  the 
two  obvious  critical  mistakes  ; the  astonished 
discovery  that,  after  all,  the  music  is  not 
daringly  *’  modem  ” at  all,  and  that  the 
play,  moving  in  a series  of  more  or  less 
detached  scenes,  presents  no  consistently 
developed  plot.  Of  course  the  music  does  not 
sound  modern  to  ears  deluged  with  Debussy  and 
Stravinsky,  and  the  story  necessarily  seem-s 
incomplete  to  those  who  know^  notlung  of 
Russian  history  or  who  have  just  scraped 
acquaintance  wath  it  from  books  of  reference. 

But  the  important  question  is  not  whether, 
remembering  lus  circumstances,  we  can  appre- 
ciate the  originality  of  IVIoussorgsky's  genius, 
but  whether  Boris  Godonnov  can  make  us 
forget  alike  our  musical  sopliistication  and 
our  liistorical  ignorance,  and  so  envelop  us  in 
its  atmosphere  that  time  and  circumstances, 
and  even  language,  are  no  serious  barriers 
to  .sympathy.  The  wonderful  perfomlance  at 
Dmry  Lane  last  night  undoubtedly  produced 
that  effect.  Each  scene  was  so  absorbing  that 
one  was  immediately’'  caught  in  the  spirit  of 
the  thing ; it  was  intensely  real,  and  even 
the  distressingly  long  jrauses  Ixit-ween  the  scenes 
and  the  ineptitude  of  a-  audience  who  would 
insist  upon  ajjplauding  as  soon  as  the 
curtain  fell  and  bdfore  the  music  vi-as  fimshed 
did  not  betray  the  sense  of  reality.  It  is  difficult 
jto  say  how  far  Moussorgsky,  how  far  the  extra- 
ordinarily powerful  acting  of  iM.  Chaliapin 
land  the  other  principals,  the  fine  singing,  and 
i natural  action  of  the  crowds,  or  tlie  beauty  of 
(he  scenery  were  responsible  for  the  effect. 
They  were  all  fused  together  in  the  total  result. 

The  Openuxg  Scexes. 

The  selection  given  (for  much  was  omitted) 

■ began  with  the  prologue,  in  which  the  people 
are  urged  on  to  pray  that  Boris  Ciodounov 
will  assume  the  Tlirone.  I'he  stage  was 
crowded,  too  crowded  to  give  what  in 
more  conventional  opera  would  be  considered 
good  effect;  but  one  got  from  it  the  impression 
of  the  seething,  only  half-articulate,  mass  of 
humanity  ■which  forms  the  clfief  motive  of 
action  in  the  drama.  Then  in  sharp  contest 
came  the  old  monk  Pimene  writing  his  history 
of  people  in  the  quiet  cell  wlfile  Ciregory,  who 
afterwards  became  the  conspirator  against  the 
Tsar,  lies  asleep.  Here  we  realized  how 
Moussorgsky  solved  the  problem  of  making  the 
Russian  language  flow  natmally  in  musical 
phrases  in  much  the  same  way’  as  Debussy  has 
made  the  French  language  flow  in  Pclleas  et 
Melisande.  The  stillness  of  the  scene,  the  even 
chant  of  the  old  man's  voice,  the  choir  singing 
in  the  distance,  the  frenzy  of  Gregory’,  whose 
dreams  drive  liiin  to  seek  for  power,  made 
striking  contrasts.  As  a stage  scene  the  most 
gorgeous  was  the  pageant  of  Boris  s coronation 
which  followed.  The  procession  passes  between 
the  rows  of  people  in  gala  dress  ; the  stage  is 
filled  with  colour,  chorus  upon  chorus  of 
national  melodies  fill  the  ears,  amongst  them 
the  tune  which  Beethoven  used  in  one  of  the 
Rasoumovsky  Quartot.s  is  prominent  and 
typical. 

With  this  the  first  act  ended,  and  in  the 
second  came  the  scene  in  the  inn  and  the 
one  in  the  palace,  again  as  strong  a contrast 
as  could  be  imagined.  In  the  one  we  have 
the  hostess,  a buxom,  careless  figure,  singing 
her  song?  and  supplying  the  dissolute  friars 
with  drink  ; in  the  other  Boris  with  his  children, 
a scene  of  tenderness  and  tragedy.  The  first 
Bupiilies  a link  in  the  story  by  showing  Gregory 
narrowly  escaping  arrest  on  his  flight  to  the 
frontier  to  raise  the  Poles  against  the  Tsar  : 
tho  other  shows  us  Boris  besot  with  fears  of 
Jisastoi,  corLscience-Rtrickon  at  tho  thought 
if  tfio. murder  by’  which  ho  gained  the_  throne 


ind  striving  to  inspire  his  son  to  become 
1 just  and  powerful  ruler  in  Ifi-s  place. 
The  third  and  last  act  gives  us  the  revolt, 
vnother  searching  picture  of  the  force  of  toe 
crowd,  and  lastly  the  death  of  Boris  after  nis 
remorse  has  driven  him  to  insanity  m the 
presence  of  the  nobles. 


Moe’ssobg.sky’s  Music. 

We  have  said  that  DI.  Chaliapin  s acting 
is  extiraordinarily’  forcible.  He  is  a great  aitist 
alike  in  the  dignity  of  his  normal  manner  and 
in  his  moments  of  frenzy.  Of  the  others  in 
the  cast  it  is  impo.ssible  to  write  now  in  detail. 
One  can  only  say  that  every  one  seemed  pei> 
fectly  in  place  and  that  each  character  stood 
out  in  strong  relief.  The  simple  crudity  of  the 
music  is  the  thing  wliich  impresses  one  most 
as  far  as  Moussorgsky  is  concerned,  and  ii 
Rimsk’/-Korsakov  has  polished  the  'work  to 
some  extent  he  has  certainly  not  deprived  it  of 
its  directness.  Moussorgsky  could  be  tender, 
especially  where  children  were  concerned  ; he 
could  also  be  pitiless,  and  it  is  the  uncon^ 
promising  reality  by  which  Boris  Godounov  is 
seen  to  be  a great  work  of  art.  He  might  have 
made  it  much  more  beautiful,  but  he  preferred 
to  make  it  true. 

There  is  one  thing  in  the  performance  which 
should  be  altered,  and  that  is  the  force  of  the 
orchestra.  The  orche.stra  is  comparatively  un- 
important and  ought  not,  as  it  did  m the 
Coronation  scene,  to  drown  the  voices  of  the 
fine  choir.  The  brass  was  constantly  too  noisy. 
Moussorgskx's  orchestra  should  not,  like 
Wagner  s,  "direct,  but  merely  suggest  the 
development  of  tlio  idea.s  which  the  stage 
pictures, 

-RAULEIN  GERHARDT’S  RECITAL 

Friiulein  Elena  Gerhardt  gave  her  last  vocal 
recital  of  the  season  in  the  Queen’s  Hall  last 
night,  and  the  large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence keenly  appreciated  all  the  varied 
examples  of  her  interpretative  skill  which 
this  fine  singer  had  to  offer.  Encores  were 
numerous  throughout  the  evening.  .Schu- 
mann’s “ Ich  grolle  nicht,”  the  lovely 
“ Standchen  ” of  Brahms,  and  “ Der 
Schmied,”  by  the  same  composer,  all  secur- 
ing her  recall.  These  three  songs,  of  such 
contrasted  natures,  are  in  themselves  suffi- 
cient to  show  how  comprehensive  is  Fraulein 
Gerhardt’s  range  and  what  a pastmistress 
she  is  in  the  art  of  lleder-singing. 

Other  succes.sful  songs  of  the  three  types 
of  dramatic  pathos,  ecstatic  repo.se,  and  hght 
genre-work  were  Schubert’s  “ Erlkdnig 
and  “ Gretchen  am  Spinnrad,”  “ Mond- 
nacht  ” and  “ Der  Nu.ssbaum  ” of  Schumann, 
and  “ Storchenbotschaft, ” by  Hugo  Wolf. 
But,  indeed,  there  was  no  number  on  her  pijo- 
gramme  that  might  not  be  singled  out  for  its 
excellence  of  performance.  ^ ^ f.ff  > 

The  only  songs  that  even'FraU.ein  Gerhardt 
could  hardly  recommend  were  “ Die  drei 
Zigeuner  ” and  “ L'cber  alien  Gipfeln  of 
Liszt.  With  the  :best  will  in  the  worId_  we 
failed  to  respond  to  the  musical  pretensions 
of  these  compositions^  Beyond  the  fact  that 
thev  reminded  the  hearer  where  Hugo  Wo'.f 
got  his  models  for  the  least  satisfactory  part 
of  his  writings,  their  interest  was  quite 
evanescent.  The  first  one,  however,  enjoys 
the  advantage  of  a very  fine  text  by  the  author 
of  the  .Strauss  “ Don  Juan  ’ tone-poem, 
Nicolaus  Lenau,  and  one  that  is  well  worth? 
of  a more  musical  setting.  , _ , ,, 

Two  English  songs,  Carey  s Pastorale  ^ 
and  Monro’s  “ Mv  lovely  Celia,”  were  re- ' 
pea  ted  from  her  last  programme,  and  met 
with  the  same  high  favour.  Herr  Arthur 
Nikisch  again  accompanied  her  in  his  admir- 
able manner. 

In  OueeJi’s  HaU,  yesterday,  there  api^arcd  two 
slneeS  oTvrido  repute,  one  of  ..horn,  M'ss  Elena 
Gerhardt,  stands  almost  alone  among  contempora^ 
Seder  singers  by  reason  of  the  supreme  beauty  of  her 
a 1 The  oth©;.  Miss  Alma  Gluck,  is  a newcomer. 

of  whose  reputation  has  come  to  us  from 
M»  Gl«k  made  . de- 
cidedly ettons  impression  on  her  first  appeamneo  a 
tht  Hall  the  other  day.  In  a sense,  these  two 

sintxirs  stand  almost  at  tho  parting  of  the 
whereas  Miss  Gerhardt,  in  addition  to  a txiantiful 
voice,  has  command  over  aU  the  arts  in 
Gluck’s  beautiful  natural  voim  supported  b>  an 
art  tbit  may  be  described  as  almost  ingenuous.  The 
voico  ^ of  tevely  quality,  but  of  little  variety  and 
'h’>t  is  precisely  where  the  gilts  of  the  gods  and  man 
clash ; and  Miss  Gluck  must  learn  to  infuse  a grea^r 
variety  of  tono-oolour  into  her  e.ngmg  ere  she  can 
lafisfy  one  completely.  For  her  such  things  a.  the 
airs  by  Gluck  and  Haase  she  sang  are  not  not  at 
“resent  at  any  rate.  A setting  by  Beethoven  of 
•‘  Haiden  roslcin  ” was  very  neatly  sung,  so  'vm 
“Meinem  Kinde,”  by  Strauss,  and 

Eache  tombe,”  by  Grctschamnoff,  ^d  a couple  of 

amusing  but  not  striking  songs  by  Zimbalist.  But 
ZZ  tas  the  note  of  passion  p 

” Licbosfeier  " ? The  plain  truth  is  that  Miss  Gluck 
las  very  much  indeed  to  loam  as  Licdor  singer,  and 
A-ith  her  lovely,  even  luscious,  voice,  aU  trouble  is 
vHl  worth  while.  Zimbalist.  the  distinguished 
.iohnist,  set  an  admirable  example  to 
.minent  pianist  by  tho  charm  of  hia  pumoforl* 
ficonmpanying.  y ^ ^ 
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Mr. 


Xe.ruon  Winwir  ,'ipi>oajx>d  tcf  bo  tno  prrv 
pi^.-tnor  in  the  joint  rrcital  he  aivd  Miss 
iWisj  Kfonedy  gave  at  the  .Aoljaai  Hall  yesterday 
aiiernooD.  and  in  that  capacaly  ho  cont.hbuted  a 
I.'ogthy  pianoforte  snJo  to  tho  programme.  His 
• .-.oioe  o!  Schumann's  “ Krihsleriana  ” was  a 
..  list?  one.  Tho  work  is  played  none  too  often  now- 
«da>-F.  and  '.n  its  lro<]uttfit  changeis  of  mood  it  offers 
pioaty  of  ivopc  to  ii  player  as  conseaentiona  and 
well  ^yjDippi’^i  as  Mr.  ^^ameT.  Unfortunately, 
however,  an  inspiring  interpretation  needs  some- 
thing dcepirt  and  more  oonvinting  than  good  in-  ■ 
tentions,  and  as  he  faiWi  to  roveal  that  power  of 
vision  which  alone  makes  a pianist  s worit  authori- 
tative, Mr.  Warner  vias  not  particularly  stimulat- 
ing as  an  citponeat  of  Schumann.  His  pleasant 
touch,  neat  delivery,  and  command  of  well-vancd 
tone  stood  him  in  better  stead  in  the  works  that 
required  the  eo-opcralion  of  Miss  Eoani'dy.  Her 
merits  need  no  fpcsli  eulogy'.  In  Brahms  s D minor 
Sonata.  fc>r  piano  anil  v-iolin,  she  was  always  crisp . 
and  incisive  in  style,  and  her  manner  was  neither 
too  lethargic  nor  t»xi  excited.  In  short,  sne  played 
like  an  a.rtisi.  !x>th  in  this  number  and  in  tho, 
Ccs'ar  Ihanck  Sonata  that  followed  it. 

ATTR ACTIVE  CONCERTS, 


rnenT  by  nuln-rt  tSiith  oi 

Mary  ” was  sung  by  two  Hiys  from  tlic  choir  of  Ve’est^ 
minster  Cathedral.  This  was  described  on  the  pro- 
gramme as  an  ancient  Irish  hymn,  but  in  style  it 
tias  more  in  common  with  the  later  English  carols— 
m which  wo  tear  it  is  not  romoudy  related.  Th« 
u-coiupanists  wore  Miss  Bessie  Hawkins,  Mr.  A. 
dorbett-Siuith,  Mr.  1.  Flint,  and  others  contributing 
o the  pro.grammo  were  Mr.  Alan  McWbirtcr.  Mr, 
yry  C-orjeog  (violin',  and  Mr.  John  Mundy  (’oeljoh 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 


MIL  STOJOWSKFS  CONCERT. 

played  tho  name  of  Mr. 


Mr.  ^nyuarek^s  second  programme  was  devoted  to 
Russian  composers.  It  was  played  by  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra,  in  Queen’s  Hall  last  night,  and 

proved  of  considerable  interest.  Three  m'w  work." 

O.T  works  new  to  us  here— were  brou’glit  forward,  and 
of  those  'two  were  of  the  kind  one  will  gkdly  hear 
again.  Under  its  name  as  given  in  tho  programme, 
“ Pskovitiiinka.”  probably  few  of  tho  large  audience 
rrdSgn iscd  iTi'm.skv-Koi-s.il-nil'g  “ Ivan  le  Terrible,” 


MISS  DAISY  KENNEDY  AT 
AEOLIAN  HALL. 


Two  gifted  young  artiste.  Miss  Daisy  Ken- 
Tiedv  and  Mr.'  Vernon  Warner,  gave  a ^ry 
enjoyable  concert  togeth-er  at  /Eolian  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  programme  was 
"almost  a niano  and  violin  sonata  recital, 
since  Cesar  Franck’s  great  Sonais.  in  A and 
Brahms’  Sonata  in  D minor  for  th^e  two 
iivvtTuments  formed  the  bulk  of  tt^  pr«> 
gramme.  Each  work  was  finely  played  ; both 
ojt.ists  possess  plenty  of  temperimieivt  in 
addition  to  their  tecbnique.  and  they  wea-e 
in  perfect  svmpatliy  througnout  each  work. 
Tlio  Brahms  sonata  in  panicular  w.as  iiote- 
worthv  for  a fine  vigour  .and  picturesqueness. 
Mr.  Vernon  vVamer.  u'lio  has  now'  taken  a 
place  amongst  ilio  finest  of  the  younger  Eng- 
lish piauisuf,  was  hea.rd  alone  ir,  Schumann’s 
(iditniful  Ki'eisleri.'jna,”  a work  -winch  nc 
pi'i'.ed  with  lie  greatest  charm  and  bru- 
liance.  / *-*  2.  • f ^ 

Bec'nstein  Hall. 

An  excellent  programme  was  provided 
Yesterday  afternoon  by  .a  quartet  of  artists 
whose  names  are  unfamiliar  to  I.ondon 
concert-goers— Herr  yVerrenrath,  a baritone  ; 
Gutia  Ca.siiii,  a ’cellist;  Ernesto  Berumen, 
piaiii."t ; an<l  Fra.nk  La.  forge,  compeer- 
pianist.  '1  be.  last-named  also  acted  as 
aocompani.st  during  the  afternoon. 

Herr  yVerrcnr.a.tii  is  a .singer  with  an  ex- 
ceilenb  voice  anil  an  artistic  style.  In 
addition  to  songs  by  Brahms,  Grieg,  and 
Wslf  ho  sang  two  clever  -songs  by  ivir.  La 
Ftirge,  who  also  provideil  -au  excellent  little 
'cello  piece  and  Iwo  well-written  piano 
solos  for  the  programme.  M.  Pasim,  the 
'cetli.st,  playea  tne  familiar  'Ichaikovsky 
variations  with  fine,  (one  and  finish,  and  was 
equally  good  'u  some  smaUev  pieces.  Herr 
Berumen'.s  playing  of  a Bax'h-Lisxt  fugue 
showed  a.  sound  style  and  good  technique, 
and  one  must  also  mention  his  rendering  of 
IXdinanyi’s  graceful  Rhapeodie. 

IRISH  FOLK-SONGS. 


butiso  it  i.s;  the  overture,  a iiiost  inspiriting  piece  of 
orithodox  music,  that  has  beauty  in  it,  too,  is  said 
to  be  unJmown  in  our  ooncert-rooms.  M'ischeuj 
gradski’s  “ Lk-.ry.”  Jikowiso,  is  new — a finely' hTgui- 
fi'eircreation  than,  like  most  Russian  music,  is  very 
picturesquely  scoretl.  Both  of  these  works  might  well 
be  intredneed  into  the  regular  repertory';  but  Wische-  ; 
negradski’s  symphonic  poem,  ” La  Monne,”  now  i 
turbulent,  now  suave  and  gentle,  as  ii  is,  is  some-  I 
thing  more  of  an.  .a.ttemplt  than  an  adtieYc.ment.,  -and  i 
though  it  is  full  of  effect,  it  doe.s  not  strike  nearly  so  i 
‘deep  a note  as  tho ’’  Elegy  ” strikes.  That  isa  very  | 
‘beautiful  thing.  2 A / ? / yj  I 

For  the  rest,  Kalinnikoff  ssujjerb  Symphony  in  G } 
minor  w^  magnificently  presented,  and  Liadow’s  ' 
“ BabarYa.ga  ” so  mightily  pleased  that  it  had  to  bo  ' 
reipeated.  Mr.  Mlynarski  conducted  w'ith  ■the  greatest 
Iiessible  siiocess.  The  third  and  last  concert  takes 
place  to-morrow  aftemxiu. 

MISS, HILDA  SAXE’s'  RECITAL  . f 

One  is  always^moved  to  salute  with  especial  re- 
spect the  musician  w ho  can  do  justice  to  the  piano- 
forte works  of  Johannes  Brahms.  It  is  almost  as 
though  Brahms  were  under  a cloud,  so  little  do  we  ' 
hear  of  his  music  nowadays — so  little,  that  Ls,  of 
tho  real  Brahms.  At  Bechstein  HaU  last  night  Miss 
Hilda  Saxe  did  something  to  fill  the-aching  void  by 
playing  through  an  entire  programme  of  Brahms, 
and  playing  it  with  intelligence,  with  reverence, 
with  a sense  of  beauty  at  once  comprehensive  and 
subtle.  Three  of  the  lovely  “Intermezzi,”  the 
Capriceio  in  B minor,  the  Rhapsody  in  G minor, 
the  “ David  ” Ballade,  the  P minor  Sonata,  and 
eight  of  the  “ Vt'alzer  ” — such  was  Miss  Saxe’s  pro- 
gramme, a capitally  varied  scheme.  Tho  great 
Sonata  occupied  a place  by  itself  in  the  middle  of 
the  programme,  and  those  who  have  heard  Miss 
Saxe  before  do  not  require  to  be  told  that  her  read- 
ing was  a most  " musical  ” one.  One  might  have 
preferred  to  hear  the  first  and  last  section  of  the 
Ballade  played  rather  less  slowly  than  the  pianisrt 
took  them,  but  the  point  of  view  was  interesting 
enough.  Miss  Saxe’s  intorprotation  of  the  “W  alzer” 
was  individual  in  some  ways,  but  always  sound,  and 
the  exquisite  little  waltz  in  A flat  which  closed  tho 
group  was  so  beautifully  played  that  it  had  to  be 
repeated. 

MR.  SIGISMUND  STOJOTSKl 

^ "'"-A  cA  ^ 

RECITAL  AT  THE  /EOLIAN  HALL 
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and  composer,  Mr. 


The  Polish  pianist 

— Sigismund  Stojowski,  who  was  heard  in  a 

.At  Broadwood’s  je.stenlay  aftemcer.  the  Dish  performance  of  nis  Pianoforte  Concerto,  • o. 
Fo’.k-Song  Society  held  its  annual  concert.  There  2,  in  the  Oueen’s  Hall  on  Monda},  gav-e 
was  porae  unavoompanied  solo  singing  by  Miss  special  concert  of  his  own  writings  in  c 
Dorothea  Vebb,  but  the  programme  was,  as  nsijai,  .Eolian  Hail  la.st  night.  On  the  ormer 
dcvoloid  cliiclly  to  arranremenls  of  traditional  meio  occasion  we  were  favourably  impicsse  \ 
dies  fitted  to  modern  words.  Some  of  these  arrange-  the  skill  and  m.'lodiousness  of  the  worw 
inenls,  such  lor  txanipie.  as  Mrs.  Milligan  Fox’s  then  heard,  and  this  may  be  said  to  w t ie 
■'  Waiicrford  .Aiis  for  Piano  and  Violin  ” — played  by  general  effect  of  his  furlLer  ttxmrip.es.  Ihese 
Mrs.  Fox  a'od  Miss  Isobcl  Ptinion  — were  simple  to  included  .Mr.  .Stojowski ’s  second  violin  .Sonata 
the  point  of  nilveti';:  others,  like  “ The  Irish  Trio  ‘ in  E.  major,  the  violin  part  of  which  was 
of  Hubert  Bath,  for  piano,  violin,  and  first  played  b\  Mr.  Paul  Kocnanski,  two  piano- 

pi-rformod  yesterday,  elaborate  to  the  point  of  being  forte  soli,  ’’  Fantaisie  ” (U)p.  38)  ant 

regarded  definitely  as  art-music.  And  what,  one  “ Poemes  d'Ete  ” (Op.  36)  ..  and  a group  ot 
wonders,  was  Mr.  Oyril  Scott,  with  Ris  delightful  songs  (Op.  33),  which  were  sung  by  .Miss 


anti-academic  obuliitions,  doing  in  such  a galera  ‘ 

His  brilliant,  e.xotic  pianoforte  settings  of  “ Th< 

Wild  Hills  of  Clare,”  ” Sumer  is  Icumen  in,”  an- 
"The.  Poor  Irish  Boy”  came,  .strangely  to  one 
ears  after  the  “ March  of  Brian  Boroimhe,”  playes 
on  the  harp  by  Miss  Kathleen  P-urceil.  and  the  sweo: 
simplicity  of  ” My  Own  Wicklow  Mountains,”  .a: 
arranged  by  Dr.  Charles  'vVood  and  sung  by  Mr 
Owen  Golyer.  “ Modern  ” settings  were,  indeed,  tvel 
to  the  fore.  Hamilton  Harty's  “ Three  ’rnulitional 
Ulster  .Airs  ’’  are,  of  coui-se,  widely  known,  and  these 
were  sympathetically  sung  by  the  Earl  of  Bhaftea- 
bury,  the  jircsident  of  the  society.  But  Fnxlerio-  niate 
Austin’s  setting  of  “The  Dew  rtcr  ” and  Norman 
O’Neill’s  setting  of  " The  Inconstant  Ixjver  ” and 
■■  The  Sailor’s  FareweU  ” are,  if  we  mistake  not, 
recent;  they  are,  at  any  rate,  very  fine  additions  to 
the  literature  of  Irish  music,  and,  needless  to  say, 

Mr.  Austin’s  singing  of  them  was  most  intelligent 
and  deeply  moving.  Of  the  newer  thinsp  these  were 
ihc  most  important.  ] C* 'Z  ^ ' I 

Stanford's  arr.angcmente  of  “ Ulster  Snow  “ and 
” Tho  M iliow  Tree  ” were  charmingly  sung  by  liaify 
Maud  Warrendor,  but  one  n<*ver  hears  the  latiUT 
song  without  regretting  that  the  word  " willow  ” had 
b<on  substitiitol  for  the  original  "gallows.”  Tho 
point  of  the  tragic  story  is,  of  course,  niis.sod  through 
this  poetic  license  of  the  adairU-r.  A g<x>d  arrange- 


EHzabeth  Munthe-Kaa.s.  In  all  these  num- 
liers  the  composer  himself  wa.s  at  tne  piano- 
forte. . . „ 

The  sonata  made  the  best  impre.ssion, 
being  written  with  admirable  regard  for  the 
requirements  of  the  two  instruments,  aiu. 
full  of  pleasant  if  not  very  original  ideas. 
Tlie  second  movement,  styled  “ Intermezzo 
and  a species  of  Scherzo,  has  a theme  ot 
three  bars  ending  on  the  upbeat  with  a de- 
cidedlv  quaint  effect.  The  mo.sl  successful 
section  is,  however,  the  third  and  penulli- 
one. 


an  “Arietta.”  Th'>'  distin- 
guished bv  an  emotional,  flowing  melody  on 
fhe  natural  minor  .scale,  which  is  treated: 
with  much  skill.  The  pianoforte  solos  werej 
loo  facile  and  indeterminate  to  make  a strong 
impression.  It  seemed  at  times  as  thovigh 
the  compo.ser-pianist  was  merely  improvisingl 
and  rambling  inconsequently  over  the  ke\,s. 
With  regard  to  the  sopfjs,  which  were  sung 
to  l-'rench  texts,  they  have  all  the  advantage, 
of  pleasing  vocal  outlines,  and  suggest  vary-, 
ing  feelings  of  the  lighter  kind  with  fan 

success.  . ,,  ,- 1 ■ I- 

The  three  executive  artists  all  did  justice] 

to  their  parts. 


Wherever  the  pianoforte  is  ] 

Sigismund  Stojowski  is,  of  course,  weO  kmowTi  aa 
that  of  a vci-y  clover  writer  of  light  and  dainty' 
music.  It  has  apparently  been  Mr.  Stojowski’s  aim 
to  show  us  during  tho  present  week  tliat  it  is  not  by 
ineso  elegant  trifles  that  ho  wishes  to  be  judged,  and 
that  ho  has  it  in  him  to  write  music  of  an  altogether 
more  serious  character.  For  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  on 
Monday  evening  ho  introduced  a pianoforte  con- 
certo from  his  pe.n,  while  at  his  concert  at  the 
^Eolian  Hall  last  night  he  played,  with  Mr.' Paul 
Kochanski,  his  sonata  in  E major  for  pianoforte 
and  violin.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  that  on  cither  occasion  did  ho  succeed  in 
bringing  home  the  conviction  that  it  is  to  the  higher 
intellectual  needs  of  musicians  that  ho  is  destined 
to  minister,  or  that  in  electing,  for  the  most  part,  to 
give  them  very  pleasant  entertainment,  he  mistook 
his  vocation.  The  sonata  played  last  night  is,  like 
the  concerto,  founded  on  ideas  too  slight  for  the 
purpose,  developed,  not  altogether  too  coherently,  at 
a far  greater  length  than  they  would  rca.sonably'  bo 
expected  to  bear.  Put  while  to  work  on  a largo 
canvas  is  not  his  inotior,  ne  is  certaimy  a master  of 
mmiauire.  There  are  delicate  fancies  and  Lmagt 
• tonchos  m such  pianoforte  pieces  .is  “ Peemes 
d'Ele,”  which  he  piayod  very  beautifully  liimsolf, 
and  such  songs  as  “ Si  tu  etais  un  lac  insondablo  ” 
and  “ Commo  un  kith  sonoro,”  which,  with  others, 
were  charmingly  sun,"  by  ,Miss  Elizabeth  Munthc- 
Kaas,  that  g'ive  them  a distinction  and  an  indivi- 
duality not  often  to  be  found  in  music  of  their  typo. 
Jfr.  Stojowski  i.s  as  a eomiioscr  most  original  *v'bon 
he  rs  le.ast  ambUions.  As  a pianist,  with  his  bright 
.vet  romid  tone,  and  his  neat  execution,  he  is  always 
admirable.  Ho  played  exceedingly  well  last  nign't, 
while  all  praise  is  also  due  to  Mr.  Kochanski  for  his 
fine  work  in  tho  sonata. 

MR.  PAUL  LUDWIG’S  CONCERT. 

r'rom  the  Opus  6 of  Riohard  Strauss — the  'cello 
and  piano  Sonata  in  F — to  “ Ariadne  anf  Naxos  ” 
what  sjons  of  time  1 It  is  a joy  of  the  most  refresh- 
ing kind  to  hear  this  early  work,  with  its  Schubert- 
ciim-Beethovcn,  Mepdelssohn-cum-Richai  d Strauss 
fancies  Probably  in  tho  published  music  of  our 
generation  there  is  no  instance  more  remarkable  -is 
ptirinting  the  dovelopmcnt  of  a great  genius  than  this. 
Mr.  Paul  Ludwig  included  it  in  the  programme  of 
his  annual  concert,  given  at  Broadw-ood’s  last  night, 
and.  together  with  Miss  Agnes  Zimmennann,  gave 
a )ierformancc  in  every  way  worthy  of  so  interesting 
a work.  The  mood  of  the  last  movement  in  par- 
ticular was  suggested  in  the  happiest  way.  Aftcr- 
waids  Miss  Zimtnennajin  played  a Rhapsody  of 
Brahms  and  two  Schumann  pieces  as  only  a musician 
of  fine  perception  could  play  them,  and — as  an 
encore — the  .A  flat  'Waltz  from  the  famous  set  of  the 
former.  Mr.  Ludwig  included  the  Haydn  ’cello 
Concerto  in  D in  his  nicely-arranged  programmo— 
a work  which,  oven  in  piano  transcription,  we  hear 
all  too  saldom  nowadays.  Mr.  George  Reeves  depu- 
tised for  tho  orchestra.  Miss  Eileen  Craig  and  Miss 
Cicely  Ohamlierlayne  assisted  the  concert-giver  in  a 
performance  of  Popper’s  “ Itequiom  ” forthree  ’cellos. 

iEOLIAN  HALL. 

♦ 

Ernst  von  Dohnanyi’s  Sonata  (Opus  21)  for  violin 
and  pianoforte  was  included  in  the  programme  of 
the  recital  giycn  in  tho  dHolian  HaU  yesterday  after- 
noon by  Mr.  Wladimir  Gernikoff,  the  violin  part 
being  played  by  Madame  Beatrice  Langley.  It  is 
always  interesting  fb  llgUtfi  lo  a cotupusit'rou'  from  tho 
pen  of  that  distinguished  composer,  and  although 
as  a whole  this  particular  work  docs  not  represent 
Dohnanyi  at  his  best,  it  is  very  agreeable  music,  and 
should  be  played  a great  deal  more  than  it  is.  Tho 
predominant  influence  is  that  of  Brahms — not  in 
liis  most  recondite  manner,  but  serenely  academic, 
and  superbly  aloof  from  tho  fashionable  “ isms  ” of 
his  day.  At  no  moment  in  this  sonata  is  one’s  car 
arrested  or  shocked  by  revolutionary  harmonies;  it' 
is  all  plain,  perhaps  too  plain,  sailing  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  second  movement  contains  much  that 
is  light  and  pleasant  in  a superficial  way,  and  the 
second  subject  of  tho  third  movement  is  good.  But 
throughout  its  jxirformance  one  felt  that  the  pianist 
had  not  completely  grasped  its  fuU  significance,  either 
in  rhythm  or  in  tho  bigger  aspect  of  dc.sign.  Nor 
was  Mr.  Gernikoff ’s  playing  of  a number  of  old  pieces 
earlier  in  tho  programme — including  tho  Italian 
Goncerlo  of  Bach — in  every  way  satisfactory.  The 
tone  he  drew  from  tho  piano  was  almost  raucous  at 
times,  and  fine  passages  requiring  most  dexterous 
execution  were  occoisionally  blurred.  And  surely,  if 
the  sustaining  pedal  is  to  bo  used  at  aU  in  music  of 
a bygone  age,  it  should  be  used  with  tho  utmost  scru- 
pulousness? Liszt’s  great  sonata  in  B minor,  and 
pieces  by  Leon  Moreau,  Vasa  Stik,  Emerson  M'hit- 
hornc,  and  Leschetizky  were  also  included  in  Mr. 


Gernikoff  s programme. 
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BECHSTEIN  HALL. 

,A  violinist  whose  monte  doservo  a-  wider  recogni- 
tion than  any  they  have  yot  rcoeived  i.s  Jliss  Iterei  by 
Do  Vin,  who  gave  a recital  at  the  Bechstein  Hall 
yesterday  afternixm,  with  the  aasistauooof  Mr.  Llo^ll 
Powell  as  solo  pianist.  Her  tone  is  always  warm, 
round,  ajwl  accurate ; and  while  tho  range  of  her 
expression  is  wide  enough  to  moot  all  logitiiuani 
demands,  her  playing  is  consistently  big.  broad,  and 
dignified.  Dignity,  indeed,  was  a notable  fe<itnre  in 
her  interpretation  of  Bachs  Cdnuonne.  It.  wa.s 
finely  eoncoivixl  and  finely  cxeculed,  re.six«isi\e  lo 
ex'cry  change  ef  imxid.  and  perloclly  ilofiuile  in  cv.'iy 
deka.il.  Clearly  there  are  no  we;ik  places  in  Miss  U.> 
Vin's  tecluiiquo,  n.n-  is  the  .general  division  of  he.' 
style  spoilt  by  any  eiilolioua.l  frigniity.  The  ■s.'.nata.s 


'in  tlib  progi'ammb  wdre  fhose  of  Bralims  in  D rniwip  ^ n*'-'  J'’'-'  i ^ ^ v.?- v 

and  Cesar  Franck  in  A.  They  would  liavo  boon  moro  Tho  Rottord'm  Trio,'  ronsistiij?  of'  ?/fcWre.  A 
aocoplablo  if  one  had  nof  heard  tlicra  at  a similar  Vorhey  fpianofortp),  T.  Rontg^'n.  ,iun.  (violin',  ar.d 
roditaJ  on  the  jirevious  day.  bat  that  ^as  not  the  Mossel  (violoncel)o),  were  iierrcl  for  the  first  flme 


fault  either  of  Miss  Do  Vin  o^Ir.  Powell,  who  took 
the  pianoforto  part  in  cuch.^Ci  2.  y 9r  > 

THE  BECHSTEIN  HALL. 


PROFESSOR  WILLE’S  RECITAL. 

— 

Hrahms's  violoncello  sonatas  are  withou 
lloubt  the  least  satisfactory  of  his  chambe 
P'orks.  This  is  in  part  due  to  their  somewha.. 
ingrateful  writing,  and  in  part  to  the  variabli 
ature  of  the  subject-matter.  There  are,  how 
ver,  some  beautiful  pages  in  both  the  work: 
n L minor  and  F major,  the  latter  of  which 
headed  the  programme  of  Professor  Geor{ 
Uillc’s  second  concert  given  at  the  Bechsteii 
Mall  last  night.  This  violoncellist  is  un- 
doubtedly a very  accomplished  artist,  and  hit 
playing  of  the  work  in  question  had  solidit} 
of  style  and  complete  sincerity  to  'recom- 
,rnend  it.  'J'he  execution  was  not  quite  as 
'flawless  as  might  have  been  desired  in  re- 
;Spect  of  tonal  purity,  and  it  is  possible  that 
Mr.  Richard  Epstein,  who  was  at  the  piano- 
forte, might  have  given  a little  more  support 
with  advantage.  Later  Professor  W'ille  was 
heard  in  one  of  the  Bach  unaccompanied 
isuites.  No.  6,  in  D.  'Ihis  is  one  of  the  most 
exacting  of  the  set,  but  again,  although  there 
were  a few  executive  failings.  Professor  Wilh 
did  not  fail  to  display  .sympathetic  phrasing 
and  sentiment  of  expression. 

SONG  AND  PIANO. 


.MB. 


/ 


AND  JVIRS.  YORK 
RECITAL. 
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BOWEN’S 

3 


in  Loudon  last  night  in  tho  Boebstoin  ITa!l,  when 
they  gave  a programme  made  rp  of  three  pi.i, noforte 
trios — Beethoven's  Op.  97  in  B flat.  Tch.aikovsky's 
well-known  work  ■'  dedieeted  to  the  meinon.'  of  a. 
great  artist,  ’ and  a trio  1 y Itrofessor  .T.  Rdntgen. 

The  only  thing  th.it  m.ado  this  selection  of  tri.vs 
at  all  nronotonoue  was  the  fact  that  in  all  three  of 
them  the  slow  movement  consisted  of  variations  on 
•a  theme.  Tho.se  in  Rrofrs.sor  R.cin  tgen's  work, 
which  came  first  on  the  programme,  were  simple  .and 
stmightfonvard.  and  were  based  on  .an  atfi'.active 
theme  which  in  character  was  not  unlike  seme  of  the 
Dutch  traditional  tunes  which  '.he  composer  has 
familiarized  by  his  arrangements.  The  other  two 
movements  wore  crisp  and  vigorous,  and  h.ad  well- 
marked  rhythms  -which  helped  to  c?„rry  the  music 
along  when  the  melodic  interest  began  to  flag,  as  it 
did  .sometimes.  There  was  harelly  .anything  in  any 
ejf  the  movements  which  gave  the  iniT'ression  of 
ha-ving  been  put  in  to  fill  up  without  a definite  purpose, 
so  that  although  the  inspiration  did  not  reach  a very- 
high  wator  mark  and  some  of  the  varistions  were 
technically  reminiscent  of  Brahms,  the  whole  work 
c.arncd  conviction  hy  the  relevance  and  sincerity  of 
the  writing.  The  composer  had  to  appear  on  the 
platform  and  how  his  ackno-wledgment s a.1  the  end. 

The  playing  of  the  trio  was  sound  and  well 
b;ilanceel.  Some  of  the  best  moments  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  occurred  when  the  two  strings  were  in 
unison  and  in  soft  staccato  p.assages  such  as  are 
found  in  the  opening  Allegro  of  Beethoven's  trio 
and  in  some  of  the  quiet  variations  of  Tc'n.aikovsky's, 
which  were  very  delicately  pl.ayed.  At  the  s.ame  time 
their  full  tone  was  round  and  sonorous  and  not  hard, 
though  it  was  rough  at  times  and  was  not  suflieiently 
warm  for  the  opening  of  Beethoven’s  trio.  In  the 
phrasing  of  .%  few  of  the  more  emphatic  themes  the 
pi.anist  was  inclined  to  be  a little  too  insistent  and 
to  make  the  edges  too  sharp  ; in  the  level  stretohes 
he,  was  admirable,  and  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
improve  on  the  cnsetr.feic  obtained  in  the  be.autiful 
.andantx-  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement  of  the  trio 
by  Tchaikovsky. 

ABIE.  YA’ETTE  GUILBERT'.S  RECITAL. 


orijiinaliU'.  Jiis wntin^tr-wouur,  uuw^vi'', 
Ive  more  elfectivp  if  lie  jiresorved  his  moods 
tor  longer  periods.  In  the  las!,  movements 
the  two  chamber  pieces  ‘‘  con  lucxio  ” in 
each  case  is  prescribed,  but  all  too  soon  aban- 
doned for  more  lyrical  expre,ssion. 

•Mr.  .Mulder  was  unable  to  take  i«rt  in  the 
thamber  music  himself,  but  some  capable 
arti.st.s  in  the  jK-rsons  of  ,\Ir.  Richard  11. 
W'althew  (pianoforte),  Mr.  Albert  .Sammons 
(violin),  and  Mr.  Herbert  Withers  (violon- 
cello) did  justice-  to  that  part  of  the  pro- 
^amme,  and  .Mr.  Robert  Maitland  sang-  the 

Cycle  ” with  much  exjjression.  Miss 
.jrainger  Kerr  also  gave  a very  line  perform- 
hnee  of  the  “ Zigeunerlic-der  ” (Op.  103),  for 
Contralto  voice,  of  Brtfhms. 


MR.  HAMJ 


PLAYING. 

'4^  ' / 7 


A pleasant  musical  evening  was  spent  in 
the  yEolian  Hall  last  night  on  the  occasion 
of  the  song  and  pianoforte  recital  given  by 
Mme.  Sylvia  and  Mr.  A'ork  Bowen.  Neither 
of  these  artists  has  a very  dominaling  per- 
sonality, but  they  have  ideas  of  their  own 
that  always  make  their  work  interesting. 

Mme.  Sylvia  A'ork  Brown  brought 
forward  two  groups  of  German  songs, 
which  were  all  well  chosen,  in- 

cluding “ .\n  die  Musik  ” of  Schubert, 
“ Minnelied,”  " Eefdeinsamkeit,”  and  “ Dcr 
Schmiod  ” of  Brahms,  and  the  charming 
“ Stiindchen  ” by  Richard  Strauss.  .Another 
fine  number  wa.s  Liszt's  “ Mignon,”  one  of 
the  few  songs  of  that  composer  which  will 
serve  to  perpetuate  his  name.  The  vocalist 
disclo.sed  a genuine  sympath}’  for  her  selec- 
tions, and  gave  much  pleasure  to  her  hearers. 
She  would  be  still  more  successful,  however, 
were  she  to  aim  at  greater  breadth  of  treat- 
ment by  discarding  some  of  her  smaller 
points  of  emphasis. 

Mr.  A'ork  Bowen  on  the 


7\f;uo.  T-rntlo  Guilbcrt  g.-: 


Te.sterd.iy  afl'-rnoon  irntlo  Gmlhcrt  g.ivo 

the  first  of  three  recituls  ‘.hi?  season  at  the  Bechstcin 
HaU.  Her  programme  ccr.sisted  of  th_rce  Vieiih-s 
L'''gen(les,  .among  which  was  Ihc  bc.autif-al  piece  t:iken 
from  the  works  of  Francoise  I’.esehal,  '■  Joseph  et 
Jlarie  A BethReru.”  and  four  songs  each  from  Los 
Cloansons  dcs  Petits  .Soupers  de  A’crsaillcs,  winch 
were  satii'cs  of  the  Paris  of  lemis  X'v’.,  Les  Chansons 
Pastorales,  giving  the  infectious,  almost-  irresistible 
little  diiilc;gup  between  mother  .and  daughter,  “ II 
est  pouri'ant  temps  de  me  m.:ricr,  ' and  Les  Refrains 
Populaii-K.. 

it  is  barely  possible  now  1o  give  fresh  expression 
to  the  anpreciation  of  Mme.  Ouilbert’s  art.  the  charm 
.she  imparts  by  voice  and  ar-lion  to  these  simple 
pieces,  and  the  m.anner  in  which  every  point,  how- 
ever slight,  unerringiy  made  -without  e-saggeralion  : 
.all  th.-d  can  be  said  is  that  it  Is  diflieiilt  to  imagine 
anything  more  perfectly  or  more  ch.amiingly  done. 
The  eounter-.-ittraetions  of  !he  season  cxcreiscd 
an  effect  upon  the  sire,  of  the  audience  yesterdai  , 
but  the  reception  given  to  Mme.  Gnilbert  by  those 
who  ivorc  pre.sent  showed  th.at  there  is  no  waning 
of  enthusiasm.  .She  was  ably  .assisted  at  the  piano 
by  Mr.  Daniel  Jcisler  and  on  the  flute  by  Afr.  Louis 
Fleury,  who  al.so  played  an  obbligato  to  Les  Chamsons 
Pa.storaJes. 

. , _ Mme.  Guilbcrt. -will  give  two  more  recitals,  the  second 

pianotortc  was  .«-i(,li  Mme.  Nino  Jaques-IJaJcrozc  on  Juiv  1,  and  the 
perhaps  most  happy  in  an  Etude,  “ Les-  third  on  July  -1. 
ghinka  ” (Op.  11),  by  S.  I.iapiounouw.  This 
piece  has  a wayward  but  unflagging  energy 
that  seems  like  a sort  of  wild-horse  gallop 
over_  the  steppe,  and  this  the  artist  realised 
admirably.  Later  in  the  evening  he  played  a 
new  .Sonatina  (Op.  31)  of  his  own.  ’ The 
three  movements,  an  “ .\ndantino,”  “Lento,” 
and  “ .Allegro  assai,”  are  all  in  the  nature 
jof  lyrical  piece.s,  written  in  the  simple  tern- 
jary  form,  and  it  is  not  quite  clear  why  they 
'should  be  bracketed  together  as  component 
parts  of  a “.sonatina.”  I larmonicallv,  thev 
are  more  or  Ic.ss  .‘■ludies  in  dissonances  of 
light  emotional  import.  The  work  was  rc- 

COEN'S  RECITAL. 

A suor.es.sful  first,  ret-ital  was  given  at,  Sfceinway 
Hall  yesterday  aftsirnoon  by  Miss  Augus^  Coen, 
a young  pianist  who  comes  from 

She  has  any  amount  of  technical  t.arility,  in  the 
sense  of  being  able  to  play  diffieult  passages  as  though 
they  were.  e,a,sy  ones,  and  it  is  only  in  that,  higher 
branch  of  technique,  the  power  of  producing  any 
v.alue  of  tone  at  any  given  moment,  that  her  teehnique 
sometimes  f.ails  her.  In  rapid  and  eompiicated  p.assages 
s-ach  a.s  those  of  which  Debussy's  " .Tardins  sou.s 
l.a  plnio  ” is  made  up  the  notes  were  played  with 
remarkable  ai-onracy  and  ea.se.  bu(.  she  was  not  able 
(o  control  the  colour  or  t.o  produce  any  distinct  im- 
pression by  means  of  tone.  Thi:s,  however,  -was  seen 
to  be  a technical  fault  rather  than  a lack  of  per.-ep- 
tion,  because  where  she  had  time  to  devote  to  matters 
of  tone,  as  in  a little  It.arc.arolle  by  Rubinstoin,  she 
showed  considerahle  skill  -and  t-aste,  and  she  played 
with  plenty  of  variety  of  bound  .and  showed  excellent 
command  of  subtle  efiects  gained  by  use  of  the  ped.al. 

Nocturne  by  Chopin,  too,  was  very  charmingly 
played,  and  several  m'lvements  by  .Martini  (Mozart's 
friend  and  toaclier  in  Italy)  were  given  with  .a  clear- 
ness and  precision  which  was  thoroughly  artistic. 

Meethoven's  Sonata  ill  li  flat.  Op.  81a  ("  I.o.s 
Adieaii  was  the  higge.^t  work  in  her  programme, 
and  lay  rather  beyond  her  powers  of  expres-sion. 

Gert-ain  nasoages  in  the  introdurtion  and  the  staecato 
in  the  slow  movement  were  rather  over-phra.ed, 
ill  ,a  w.ay  w hi'-h  suggeslod  that  she  was  rc  nieniliering 
what  she  had  Ween  told  to  do,  hut  again  others,  sueii 
n.s  the  ro(7«  of  the  first,  movement,  were  qiii'uo  spon- 
taricou.e  in  cflr;ct. 


.eolian  hall  ^ 

muaiL  p..lriot3  was  U.at  amngod  by  Mire  t.Iadjs 
” .oa.l  mH.1,  at  dlolian  UMl.  y» 

^ terday  aftomoon.  Only 
admitted  into  the  scheme  of 

ranged  from  tlie  Elizabethan,  John  Dow  land. 
tlirJigh  Lawes.  Purcell,  Arne,  and  Hook,  down  o 
such  rising  lih'bts  of  the  modern 
Easthope  Martin  and  Julius  llarnwn.  fhe  las 
' muned  composer,  who  acted  as  Miss  --- 

nanist,  was  represented  by  four  new  Sou„s  of 
Fvnev"  suave  and  eminently  vocal  compositions 
aSr  Jdeep  nor  too  elaborate  for  the  light  a^ 
gracoful  verses  they  were  written  to 
LvHties  included  also  rbaractenstic  songs  by  Mossre^ 
^tham  and  Nicholas  Gatty,  so  that  no  one 
Ljrii  Lvoomau  Moger’s  programme  was 

could  complain  that  Miss  MO  e i 


eithor  conventional  in  design  or  niggardly  in  point 
of  length  It  would  be  pleasant  to  compliment  he 
KLc™  on  he,  b«.  .t  m«el  be 

that  her  diction  was  imperfect,  and  ^hat 

g too  many  po 

ity  of  a normalljr  — , 

.-idvice  is  all  the  more  necessary,  because  Miss  Moger  s 


that  her  diction  waa  — 

biiing  too  many  points  she  sometimes  spoilt  the 
quality  of  a normally  pleasant  voice.  P.ie  implied 
I .advice  is  all  the  more  necessary,  bexaiise 
I mezzo-voce  was  delightful,  and  her  delivery,  when 
' not  too  enthusiastic,  was  most  intelhgeuk 

MR.  JAN  MULDER’S  CONCERT. 

Mr  J.-in  Mulder  gave  his  annual  concert 
in  the  Ouoen’s  (small)  Hall  on  .Saturday 
aflcrnoon,  to  the  satisfaction  of  hi  - 

patrons.  The  first  part  of  the  programme 
was  devoted  to  his  own  composition.?,  and 
comprised  a trio  in  E minor  for  Piano. 
Violin  and  X'ioloncello,  a Violin  Sonata  in 
1)  minor,  and  a Song  Cycle  for  Baritone 
voice,  “ Wint«-r/’  j lh«:  If'Xts  bcin|;  talu*n 

from  Shelley.  / ^ 

There  i-i  a plea./aiU  lyrical  vein  m all  Uies< 
conT|)ositions,  and  it  is  quite  evident  Dial 
Mr.  .Mulder  is  steeijcd  in  tin-  works  of  th, 
jbf'-sl  models.  Phi.?,  at  any  rale,  keep,-,  him 
fioin  dangerous  paths,  if  at  the  expense  ol 


lOURG’i 

Mr.  Mark  Hanib  ourg  "w’as  not  all  at 
hi.?  best  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  the 
Queen's  Hall,  where  he  presented  a Bach- 
Chopin  programme.  Indeed,  hi.s  playing 
'often  .seemed  to  suggest  so  distorted  a view 
of  the  music  that  one  felt  uncomfortable  as 
to  what  he  would  do  next.  Violent  effects 
of  contrast  and  in  dynamic  range  are  all 
very  well,  and  may  prove  a degree  of 
muscular  power,  but  one  does  not  care  to 
hear  great  pieces  of  music  subjected  to  such 
a treatment  unless  there  is,  in  addition,  some 
convincing  plan  at  the  back.  This  could  not 
be  discovered.  Tdiere  seemed  to  be  no  inter- 
pretative reason  for  the  piani-st  s excess  of 
hard  hitting  ; while  there  were  not  a few 
moments  of  careless  execution,  such  as  wen- 
noticeable  in  the  B flat  minor  sonata  of 
Chopin.  Two  of  Bach’s  “ Forty-eight  Pre- 
ludes and  Fugues”  were  given  in  a 
modernised  version  of  doubtful  value. 

SOME  RECENT?  CONCERTS.  ; 

Among  the  concerts  of  last  week  which  we  were  '• 
unable  to  notice  individually  as  they  occurred  were  . 
three  piano  recitals  given  by  Mi’.  Nino  Bossi  on 
Tuesday,  Miss  Hilda  Saxe  on  Wednesday,  who 
played  only  Brahms,  and  Mr.  'Wladirnir  Cemikofi, 
who  introduced  a Sonata  for  violin  and  piano  by 
Dohnanyi.  / J ^ f ^ ‘h 

Mr.  Rossi’syfirogrammeTncludedX-w-o'of  Beethoven’s 

Sonatas — Op.  7 in  E flat  and  Op.  90  in  E minor 

and  a group  of  five  of  Chopin's  nocturnes.  Both 
the  early  and  the  later  sonata  of  Beethoven  aie 
quiet  and  intimate  in  feeling,  and  Mr.  Rossi  did  not 
attempt  to  do  anything  more  than  play  them  quite 
quietly  and  simply.  'The  result  was  uneventful  in 
.a  way  and  even  monotonous  at  times,  yet  the  play- 
ing was  not  lacking  in  expression  ; it  was  only  kept 
Iwithin  certain  limits. 

Dohnanyi’s  recently  published  sonata  for  violin 
and  piano  (Op.  21)  in  C sharp  minor,  in  which  Mme. 
Beatrice  Langley  played  the  violin  part,  is  in  three 
movements.  The  first  allegro  is  an  exceedingly 
skilful  piece  of  writing,  in  which  a broad  melody 
first  played  by  the  violin  is  submitted  to  aU  sorts 
of  subtle  developments  ; a great  deal  of  variety  is 
gamed,  while  alrnost  every  bar  has  some  reference  to 
the  main  melody.  A graceful  central  movement 
combines  the  fiinctions  of  slow  movement  and 
Keherzo,  though  even  the  songlike  melody  with  which 
it  begins  is  marked  allegro  ma  con  tenerezza,  and  a 
finale  rather  less  interesting  than  the  first  move- 
ment but  still  vigorous  and  consistent  ends  the 
work.  j 

In  invention  and  enterprise  the  sonata  is  a long  ' 
way  behind  certain  of  Dolmanyi’s  recent  works,  1 
and  the  strong  evidences  of  Brahms’s  influence  I 
make  one  suspect  that  it  was  written  some  time 
before  it  was  published.  Still  it  is  well  worth  play- 
ing and  we  might  say  it  is  worth  lietter  plaving 
t'nan  it  got  in  this  performance.  Jlrae.  Beatrice  j 
Langley  indeed  played  conscientiously,  but  Mr.  ' 
Cemikoll  gave  the  impression  that  he  was  reading 
at  sight,  and  reading  badly.  “ 

A programme  exclusively  of  Brahms’s  piano  works 
is  now  common  enough  to  merit  the  name  of  i>opular, 
a quality  which  was  certainly  borne  out  by  Miss 
Saxe’s  selection,  since  the  waltzes  and  intermezzos 
must  now  fall  on  tho  ears  of  recital  audiences  with 
the  familiarity  of  Shakespearian  quotations.  This 
familiarity  seemed  almost  to  have  bred  contempt 
in  Miss  Saxe,  to  judge  only  by  the  last  group,  unless 
it  was  sheer  exhaustion  which  showed  uja  some 
noticeable  mistakes  and  rough  rhythms.  If  the 
latter  is  the  cause,  there  is  great  excuse,  coming  a.s 
they  did  after  the  F minor  Sonata,  which  was  played 
with  wonderful  power  and  imaginative  force.  Miss 
Saxe  excels  in  a beautiful  and  balanced  touch  such 
as  comes  -with  loose  arm  muscles  and  well-controUed 
-wrists,  and  makes  her  take  naturally  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  Brahms. 

PROFESSOR  CARL  FRIEDBERG. 

An  excellent  afternoon’s  m-usic  -was  provided  at 
the  .Eoliau  Hall  on  Saturday  by  Professor  Friedberg. 
Any  one  who  possesses  the  technique  to  do  real  justice 
to  Schum.ann's  Symphonic  Studies  and  Liszts  Bliaiji- 
sody.  Carneva.l  de  I’csth,  and  -who  -will  allow  us  to 
forget  Uiat  lie  possesses  it  while  we  listen  to  a charm- 
ingly unaffected  performance  of  Schubert's  Im- 
promptu in  B flat  and  Chopin's  Nocturne  in  A flat, 
and  a peculiarly  gracious  exposition  of  Beethovens 
Op.  27,  earns  a very  special  word  of  thanks. 

The  technique  itself  was  of  that  thoroughly  service- 
able kind  which  inspires  confidence.  It  did  not  look, 
for  difilciiltics  ; it.  simply  mot  them  as  they  came.  The 
player  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  in- 
accuracy or  tempted  into  bombast  or  flurried  into 
noise.  There  was  an  overwhelming  .i.mount  of  tone 
when  it  was  required  ; a,nd  the  speed  and  precision 
which  was  ready  at  a nioment's  notice  was  never 
paroded.  These  were  confined  to  their  proper 
sphere,  that  of  emphasizing  the  lines  of  structure  ; 
an  excellent  instance  of  this  was  Chopin's  Ballade 
in  G minor,  in  which  the  major  l.hemo  had  none  of 
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tnat  pounding  cCfect  which  one  often  hears,  and  the) 
incidental  octaves  were  played  ■withont  fuss,  erimply' 
II'  the  parenthesis  -which  they  are.  There  is,  by  the; 
bv.  an  interesting  variant  for  the  last  chord  of  the| 
opening  Lento  which  KUnd worth  adopts  and  Schar-i 
wenka  rejects  as  “ undoubtedly  incoiTCct,”  which 
was  played  with  extraordinarily  beautiful  effect. 

.U1  this  served  as  a foil  to  some  very  delicate  play- 
ing of  Schubert — the  Impromptu  and  the  Ballet 
music  from  Rosamunde,  to  which  was  added  the 
Jlomcnt  hlusical  in  F minor.  Here  there  was  no 
relax.ation  of  more  st.rcnnous  effort ; only  the  alert- 
ness with  which  more  exacting  music  had  been  played 
was  exch.anged  for  a tense  vivacity  which  set  the 
feet  d.ancing  and  showed  the  true  value  of  a strong 
tcchnic.al  equipment. 


MISS  GL-\DYS  3I0GER. 


In  her  recital  at  iEolian  Hall  on  Friday  afternoon 
Mbs  Gladys  Hoger  showed  great  courage  in  making 
up  her  programme  entirely  oi  works  by  British  com- 
pcksers,  and  it  says  oven  moi-e  for  her  originality 
and  enterprise  that  of  the  19  songs  she  sang  seven 
were  given  for  the  first  time  and  the  remaining  13 
have  seldom  been  heard  in  London. 

Miss  Mogcr  is  rapidly  fnhilling  the  promise  she  gave 
at  her  recital  last  year.  Her  voice  is  .a  rich  and 
flexible  soprano  of  a pure  and  carrying  quality,  and 
she  iLses  it  with  a st,roag  sense  of  colo-or  and  rhythm, 
combined  with  the  po-wer  of  exactly  hitting  the 
ccntie  of  each  note.  Her  first  group  contained 
Dowland's  “ Flow  not  so  fast,  ye  fountains,”  “ About 
the  sweet  bag  of  a bee,”  by  Arne,  Purcell’s  “ If 
love's  a sweet  passion,”  from  The  Fairy  Queen, 
Arne’s  “ O ravishing  delight,  and  Hook's  dainty 
“ Blackbird,”  all  of  which  were  given  -with  the  clea.r 
diction  and  absence  of  effort  that  are  characteristic 
of  the  singer.  The  coloratura  in  Arne’s  song  showed 
what  she  might  do  some  day  with  the  big  arias  of 
Mozart.  In  the  second  group,  a modern  one,  the  first 
two  songs  were  easily  the  best,  Imagination,”  by 
CyrU  Kootham,  and  ‘ Sac  Early,”  by  Nicholas  Gatty. 
These  both  received  their  first  performance,  and 
were  sung  with  full  perception  of  their  significance, 
't'ue  first  one  is  a particularly  able  and  direct  setting 
of  Mary  Coleridge’s  words,  and  Miss  Moger  realized 
admirably  the  fire  of  the  opening  and  the  Sombreness 
of  the  remarkably  atmospheric  close.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  anybody  to  make  much  of  Josef  Hol- 
brooke’s “ A lake  and  a fairy  boat,”  for  it  is  curisonsly 
laboured  in  treatment,  and  the  composer  seems 
deliberately  to  have  misunderstood  the  la.st  verse. 
In  any  case,  no  singer  ought  to  be  expected  to  sing 
the  cui'ious  words  “ gossamers  dipped  in  milK  ” 
at  a quick  tempo.  The  other  songs  in  this  group 
were  Delius's  charming  ” Autumn  ” (sung  with  a 
slight  tendency  to  be  over- dramatic,  but  beautifully 
phrased),  MaUinson's  ” Snowflakes  ” (the  delicacy 
of  which  contrasted  with  the  broad  manner  in  which 
the  preceding  song  had  been  sung),  anl  four  extremely 
light  ‘‘  Songs  of  Fancy,”  by  Julius  Harrison.  This 
composer  was  represented  later  by  two  more  songs 
of  a more  elaborate  nixturo  and  conceived  on  an 
undoubtedly  higher  level.  The  first,  “ Thekla’s 
Song,”  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  the  second,  “ By  a 
clear  well  ” ; this  was  good,'  though  it  was  marred 
by  the  uimecessarily  emphatic  treatment  of  a paren- 
thetic phrase  at  the  close.  The  words  in  question 
would  have  been  better  omitted  altogether.  Cyril 
Scott’s  imaginative  “ Sleep  Song  ” received  just 
the  right  gentle  treatment,  and  showed  that  iliss 
Jloger  could  m.akc  us  feel  exactly  the  calm  atmosphere 
she  wanted  without  any  undue  straining  after  effect. 
It  was  followed  by  a somewhat  Frenchified  setting 
of  IVordsworth’s  “ Daffodils  ” by  Easthope  Martin 
and  “ The  Enchanted  Forest,”  by  Montague  Phillips, 
neither  of  which  attained  to  the  standard  of  the  rest 
of  the  programme. 

Mr.  Herbert  Fryer  played  pieces  by  Dr.  Bull, 
Arne,  Percy  Grainger,  and  Thomas  Dtmhill,  and 
subsequently  tluee  Preludes  of  his  own,  a ” Dance 
Sketch  ” by  Stanley  Hawley,  and  a Scherzo  by 
Sydney  Rosenbloom,  of  which  the  last  showed 
directness  and  considerable  mdi-vidnaJity.  Mr. 
Julius  Harrison  accompanied,  generally  with  skdl 
and  sympathy,  but  occasionally  betrayed  a tendency 
to  make  the  subordinate  rhythms  of  the  accom- 
-niment  too  free  and  over-prominent. 

: ]{OYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 
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sang  ”tl5c  v(  y bcBVUt/Tful  aria.,  IjicWicSer  ilond,  1 
from  Dvorak’s  ” R.\i.su1ka,  and  the  to  hor  un-, 
fainilw  " Mon  cmnr  s’ouvrc  a .ta  voi\  ” from  ‘ Sam- 
son ot  Da’.'la.”  The  fo;-mcr,  in  wliicli,  as  in  thcl 
“ Avc  ilai!:;,”  srio  was  accompa-n.ied  ’ey  Mr.  Hayd:i 
Wood  on  l-he  violm,  Klickii  on  the  harp,  ami  Mr. 
Pa-pi  on  tijc  piano,  she  sang  perfetiMy.  In  the  laiti-cx, 
the*  r,econd  verse  of  which  .she  had  to  repeat,  her 
ph-rasing  was  sonietinics  a*t  fault  ( but  this  was  very 
'possibly  because  it  was  the  firet  song  on  her  list, 
and  she  was  not  entirely  at  her  ease.  On  the  whole, 
showed  henseM  quite  as  groat  a concert  artist 
as  opera  singer,  than  whiich  no  more  can  be  said. 

Two  other  singers  con-tributod  to  the  programme, 
Mr.  Morgan  Kingston,  whose  performance  of  ” E 
lucovah  le  Stelle  from  Tosca  wras  one  of  the 
IxSt  things  that  he  has  ever  done,  and  that  splendid 
baritone,  Mr.  Dinh  GiDy,  whose  intenmith-tion  of 
" Eri  tu  ” from  ” Un  Ballo  in  Maschera.  ” was  ad- 
mirable in  its  breadth  and  its  sustained  power. 
Pinallr,  a word  of  very  special  pra-iso  is  due  to 
KHQha-,  a harpist  who  is  famous  in  his  natavo  Bohe- 
mia, l)ut  who  has  never  a.pncarcd  in  England  before. 
In  si>ito  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  he 
laboured— for  the  Albert  Hall  is  hardly  the  place 
for  the  he-rp— ho  made  a ver^’  deep  impression  by 
the  beauty  and  the  va-ricity  of  his  performances  of 
Sadut-S-oens’  F.ant-aGie  and  a transcription  of  Sme- 
tvin-a’s  “ Vltav-a.”  a-nd  his  playing  was  throughout 
that  of  a maste.r  of  the  instrument. 


Ye-st^i-iby  afternoon  a^  iho  'barf  Hal!  Slieiiame: 
D, -tuvn  v.irdo  firs:  .appearance  upon  the  English- 
concert-  piarform,  and  it  woi-.-d  have  been  extremely 
lntcros;  ’'-.i;  had  slio  s&izc-d  the  opportunity  to  give  us 
a to-ste  el  her  qui.h-t-y  in  music  other  than  opera-tic. 
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such  as  we  should  have  hked  to  see. 
-k  song  ixxiital  from  Madame  Dest-inn 
would  cermdnly  be  of  rare  interest. 

Still,  her  prc^u-aiamo  was  by  no  means  without 
froFibncas.  She  was,  of  couisc,  a-knoat  obliged  to 
inciuiie  in  it  the  famous  air  ” Un  bel  di,”  from 
” Bu-Werlly,”  and  the  no  less  famous  " Visse  d’arte,  ” 
from  ” Tosca,”  and  to  say  that  she  sang  them  as 
finely  in  She  concert  hull  as  she  sings  thorn  on 
the  opoiu  stage  is  to  imply  that  in  thcan  she  could 
not  ha-ve  been  surpassed.  In  addition  to  these  shel 


THE  RUSSIAN  BALLET. 


NEW  ‘ SALOME”  DANCE. 

/ 


raa  very  'pL 


vmg'  aco'aaii 


It  was  very  'pleasurable  reviving'’ acquainbanc© 
at  Dniry  Imno  last  night  with  Stravinsky’s 
" Petrouchka.”  The  Russian  Ballet  have  nothing 
more  extraordinary  to  offer  us  than  this  choreo- 
graphic  story  in  the  bizarrS  and  the  macabre.  ”-A 
little  drama  in  marionettes,”  the  programme  synopsis 
called  it.  But  that  descaiption,  apt  as  it  may  be, 
hardly  conveys  a sufficient  idea  of  the  remairkahle 
appeal  “ Petrouchka  ” makes  to  the  imagina-tdon, 
with  its  strange  mingling  of  the  grotesque 
and  the  firuesome,  its  blending  Of  the  eerie 
and  fantastic,  and  its  wonderful  vivacity  and 
exuberant  movement.  It  is  possible  ihat  you 
may  not  wholly  admire  Stravinsky’s  singu- 
larly unconventional  and  deliberately  cacophon- 
ous score.  But  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
there  can  bo  eai-s  that  could  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
ih©  Russiam  composer's  immense  cleverness  and  his 
freshness  and  fcrtality  of  resom'ce.  Whait  could 
1)6  more  amusing,  to  pomt  to  one  detail,  than  Stra- 
vinsky's vivid  reproduction  in  the  wood-wind  of  the 
sounds  emitted  by  a wheezy  hurdy-gurdy,  or  mors 
ingenious  and  realistic  than  the  way  in  which  he 
depicts  musically  ” all  the  fun  of  the  fair.”  And, 
to  leave  the  music,  which  may  surely  be  allowed  to 
siieak  for  itself,  the  performance  of  the  work  la-st 
night  was  no  less  fine  than  that  which  was  seen  in 
London  last  autumn.  As  before,  the  three  puppets 
whom  a wicked  magician  has  invested  with  human: 
attributes  were  embodied  by  Madame  Karsavina, 
Mr.  Nijinsky,  and  Air.  Kotchetovsky,  whose  move- 
ments were  again  extraordinarily  Like  the  " real  ” 
thing.  All  three  artists,  too,  managed  to  convey  in 
a remarkable  manner  a sense  of  the  uncanny  that 
underlies  the  whole  production,  and  they  well  de- 
served the  long-sustained  enthusiasm  that  greeted 
them  on  the  fad  of  the  curtain. 

After  “ Pfitrouchka,”  with  its  riot  of  movement, 
ending  in  lurid  drama,  came  the  second  of  the 
novelties  to  which  the  Russian  dancers  have  intro- 
duced us  dunng  their  present  visit.  " La  Tragedie 
de  Salome,”  its  title,  naturally  suggests  another  ad- 
venture in  the  domain  of  the  gruesome.  But,  as 
events  proved,  there  is  nothing  particularly  horrify- 
LDg  in  the  affair.  The  scheme  may  be  outlined  in  the 
words  of  the  printed  synopsis,  which  runs  thus; 
" The  scene  takes  place  after  the  execution  of  the 
Baptist,  whose  head  is  pla-ced  by  executioners  upon 
a column.  Salome  dances,  and  with  her  a train  of 
slaves  into.xicated  with  the  feasling  and  the  horror  of 
the  night.  Salome’s  dance  is  at  first  frantic  and 
insane;  then  more  proud  and  sorrowful,  more  remote 
and  ecstatic.  It  is  the  expression  and  avowal  of  her 
sensual  torment  and  of  her  atonement  through  the 
very  misery  of  her  unassuageable  desire.” 

.atonement,”  perhaps,  Becims  hardly  the  word. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  description  quoted  conveys  a 
very  fair  idea  of  the  novelty  unidlded  laet  night.  In 
its  soeting  the  production  is  weird  in  the  fashion  cha- 
ractaristio  of  those  to  which  the  Russian  Ballot  has 
accustomed  us,  and  “ weird,  ” too,  one  must  call 
Madame  Karsavina’s  make-up  and  costume  as  the 
protagonist.  With  blanched  face,  startling  in  its 
pallor  by  contrast  with  her  mop  of  raven  hoax,  she 
presents  a striking  apparition  as  she  descends  a steep 
flight  of  stairs  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  the  long  train 
of  the  cloak  she  wears  completely  covering  the  steps 
after  she  has  sot  foot  to  the  ground.  Divested  of  this 
wonderful  robe,  Salome  proceeds  to  dance  in  iho 
manner  described,  and  very  remarkable  are  some  of 
her  movements  and  attitudes,  now  sinuous,  now 
rigid;  at  one  moment  wild  in  ihcir  abandon,  at  the 
next  suggestive  of  utter  physical  collapse.  With 
consummate  art  Karsavina  poniayed  the  dancer’s 
c-hanging  phases  of  emotion,  and  her  performance 
was  fuUy  worthy  the  artist’s  reputation.  For  the 
rest,  there  is  nothing  very  striking  about  the  pro- 
duction,  which,  indeed,  even  seemed  a little  tamo 
by  comparison  with  ” Petrouchka.”  The  music 
composed  for  it  by  Mr.  Florcut  Schmitt,  is,  as  may 
be  supposed,  quit©  modem  in  feeling  and  harmonic 
device,  though  it  sounded  at  times  almost  convon- 
tional,  following  as  it  did  on  the  heels  of  Stravinsky’s 
freakish  score.  In  the  E i-stcrn  colouring  there  is  a 
suggestion  hero  and  there  of  Rimsky- Korsakoff,  and. 


whole,  the  music  is  appropriate  enemgh,  os' 
illustrating  the  feelings  wffiich  the  “ heroine’s’’  con- 
■tiortioas  and  gyrations  are  intended  to  express. 

The  new  production  of  the  Russian 
Ballet,  “ La  Tragedie  de  Salome,”  which 
was  given  at  Drury  Lane  last  night, 
pro\ed  to  be  disappointing.  Apart  Irom 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  which  many 
mav  feel  to  be  offensive,  the  whole  eilect 
is  curiouslx'  lacking  in  pualities  of  subtlety 
and  strength,  not  to  say  cluirm.  When 
one  sees  Salome  dancing  round  what 
looks  like  a sort  of  garden  sundial  (on  the 
top  of  which  tlic  head  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist is  supposed  to  be),  one  feels  that  tor 
once  the  limits  of  sensational  inventive- 
ness have  been  arrived  at.  Seriously,  the 
thing  is  preposterously  absurd,  childish, 
without  any  redeeming  feature,  save  the 
exhibition  of  Mme.  Karsavina's  extra- 
ordinarily graceful  movements,  though 
these  hardly  expressed  what  the  pro- 
gramme led  one  to  expect,  and  the  sound 
ot  some  of  M.  l-'lorent  Schmitt's  musi;^ 

-\s  to  the  latter,  like  tnc  work  of  Af. 
Stravinsky  in  ” Petrouchka,”  which  was 
also  performed  last  night,  little  of  it  is  for 
the  ordinary  music-lover  wlio  looks  to  the 
;irt  to  give  him  or  her  aesthetic  feelings  of 
pleasure.  This,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  composers. 
Rather  their  svstem  of  expression  deals  in 
sensational  and  not  emotional  effect. 
Hence  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  inven- 
jtion  of  melody  or  the  employment  of 
i form  ; a few  phrases  and  insistent  rhythms 
jand  the  latest  devices  in  orchestral  colour- 
j ing  are  all  that  are  required.  There  are 
I few  composers  who  can  do  tliis  sort  of 
thing'  really  well.  Both  .Stravinsky  and 
Schmitt  arc  master  hands.  The  Russian 
mu.sician  is  perhaps  the  stronger,  his 
rhythms  seem  more  alive  ; but  the  hrench- 
I man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  intcl- 
^ ligible  in  his  phraseology.  \ et,  when  it  is 
I ;tll  over  the  hearer  has  received  a few' 
acoustical  sensations,  perhaps,^  'but  his 
' emotions  are  left  untouched.  'J'his  is  why, 
i leaving  out  of  consideration  the  mise-en- 
.scene,  suclr  productions  seem  so  empty 
and  so  insincere. 

X.  C.  G. 

BECHSTEIN  HALL, 


\iA 


Madame  Emilia  Conti  possesses  the  two 
able  qualities  of  a good  concert  singer.  She  can 
design  an  interesting  programme  and  she  can  inter- 
pret it  in  a way  th-at  communicates  her  own  enthu- 
siasm to  her  audience.  To  a large  extent,  the  effect 
she  I'rodiicos  is  due  to  the  Ixi.auty  of  her  diction,  but 
tlie  authority  of  her  singing  springs  also  from  the 
crispness  of  her  delivery  and  the-supplo  smoothness 
of  her  phrasing  .Ml  these  qualities  were  evident  in 
- the  recital  she  gav-a  at  tbo  Beehstcin  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon ; and  the  only  thing  which  militated  against 
i tliem  was  that  ?ho  occasionally  allowed  her  deeper 
; feelings  to  find  expression  in  a rather  hard,  cm-  ■ 
; pkatio  tone.  The  defect  was  most  noticeable  in' 


j e'pcralic  ari.as  by  Gluck  and  Gretry.  It  could  not  be , 
I detected  in  Debussy’s  ” Les  Cloches,”  n 


_ __  _ , ' nor  did  it  spoil 

. ..  groui)  of  Madame  Poldowski’s  most  characteristic 
icc-ng.s.  In  these'  latter  ilic  singer’s  intei-prctalions  i 
exactly  reflected  tho  composer's  intentions.  Tltey 
v.'cro  atmospheric,  inevitable,  and  rwiisequeatiy 
charming. 


MME.  CONTI’S  RECITAL. 

Mine.  Emiliia  Con-ti  gave  a plea.sant  vocal, 
recital  at  the  Bedhstein  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. Her  singing  may  yet  -slrow  some 
room  for  improvement  in  one  or  two  ways, 
but  there  is  no  douibtin-g  the  sincerity,  and 
real  convi.clion,  too.  sometime.s,  of  her 
general  delivery.  .\s  regards  the  tech- 
nique she  is  at  her  bc-t  in  songs  where 
the  expression  doe.s  not  lie  very  deep.  It 
.seems  as  though  when  .she  has  to  exprc.ss  :ui 
emotional  plhra.se  she  ha.s  not  quite  got  the 
vocal  control  to  keep  the  colour  .steady,  and 
to  prevent  an  occasional  effect  of  forced  tone. 
Her  impulses,  ,-is  it  were,  carry  her  away. 
Ic  wiill  thus  be  seen  that  she  made  the  best 
impre.ssion  on  the  rarest  side,  tlie  interpreta- 
tive, which  is  greatly  in  her  favour.  The 
programmie  included  ;i  g'roup  of  hrc-ndi 
songs  of  Mme.  Poldowski,  who  arccmp.anie<l 
1 throughout  the  recital,  a beautiful  aria  of 
I Gluck,  and  examples  of  Debussy,  Rorodinc, 
,<apd  Strauss.  ^ ^ ^ <'7/’’? 

CARUSO  AT  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

♦V 


ENTHUSIASTIC  llECEPTI0I5^v^^^ 


It  tra-s  tmily  a wxindarfuJ  concart.  that  which  took 
place  at  the  Queen  'a  Hall  5-«sbcrday  afternoon.  Hun- 
dreda  seeking  admission  were  turned  away  from  the 
dcvxrs,  and  many  eanwBt  entre-ataea  to  be  aUowed  to 
pay  •'  even  for  standing  room  " wore  politely  refused. 
One  may  hope  that  the  Italia®  Hospital,  whieh  u= 


opui  to  pitiekisc'f  all  m^n®es/anfo^  dc^- 
ing  rulian  imstitutdoM  profited  handsomely  from 
tho  proceeds.  The  ereat  attraction-one  had  almoa 
I said  tho  raison  d etre-of  the  concert  was  undoub^ly 
. Caruso,  who  had  promised  to  sing  on  behalf  e 
I London  oharitios  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  -on 
ningly  the  management  had  placed  the  girea/t  tenor  s 
“ item  ” at  the  very  end  of  the  long  ptrogranune,  an 
the  hands  of  the  clock  were  already  pointing  in  e 
direction  of  six  before  tho  huge  audience  had  time 
to  consider  afternoon  tea. 

Certainly,  those  concerned  had  planned  an  ex..e 
lent  programme.  First  came  Mr.  L.  Boni,  e 
accomplished  ’cellist,  who  gave  a delightful  perform- 
omce  of  Saint-Saens’s  lovely  " Cygno,”  among  other 
things.  Then  Sammarco,  who  was  furiously  wel- 
comed, and  whoso  singing  of  " Non  pih  andrai  far- 
failone  ” resulted,  of  course,  in  an  encore.  Madame 
Alice  Nielsen  was  next  on  the  list,  singing  Mimi  s 
song  from  La  Boheme  ” with  infinite  tenderness. 

In  place  of  Mr.  John  McCormack,  who  was  unable  to 
appear,  Mr.  Cristi  Solari  sang  several  tenor  songs 
in  Italian  with  capital  spirit,  but  with  a suggestion 
of  too  much  pressure  on  the  higher  notes  now  and 
then.  He,  too,  was  most  warmly  applauded,  and 
had  to  sing  again.  Madame  Ada  Cassuto,  Mr.  Paul 
Kochanski,  Madame  Marguerite  Scialticl,  Mr.  Imgi- 
stretti,  and  Madame  Guerrina  Fabbri  followed  in 
fairly  quick  succession,  all  in  their  eevera.1  very 
personal  ways  adding  to  tho  banquet  of  music.  The 
Barp-playing  of  Mr.  Magistretti  deserves  a special 
little  tribute  all  to  itself,  for  his  performance  of  an 
Etudedo  Concert  " of  Oodefroid  and  tho  " Spanish 
*atrol  ” of  Tedeschi  was  singularly  neat  and 
lusicianly.  Scotti  followed,  and  what  is  there  to  he  j 
-lid  of  his  singing  of  the  Prologue  to  “ Pagliacci  j 
ahat  has  not  been  said  times  out  of  mind  ? It  wss 
irresistible,  and  the  inevitable  encore  had  to  be 

'given.  MadameCarmen  Melis  was  next,  and  Vissi 

d'arte,”  from  “ Tosoa,"  and  the  evergreen  “ ^d- 
byo  ” of  Tosti  were  rendered  with  all  the  esprit  she 
has  so  finely  shown  at  Covent  Garden. 

GREAT  TENOR’S  WELCOME. 

Of  course  the  whole  programme  worked  its  way 
np  to  the  climax  of  Mr.  Caruso’s  appearance.  The 
audience  was  largely  composed  of  Italian  residents 
in  London,  whose  native  enthusiasm  had  such  effect 
upon  the  more  sedate  English  that  the  latter  found 
themselve-s  shouting  their  welcome  to  the  famous 
singer  as  lustily  as  hiS  own  confrferes.  And  what 
should  Caniso  sing  but  ” Vesti  la  giubba,”  from 
“ Pagliacci  ” — a song  that  he  has  made  his  own  and 
glorified  ? All  the  world  knows  how  ho  sings  this, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  here  that  the  audience 
was  literally  spellbound  yesterday,  and  when  the  last 
chord  had  sounded  there  was  an  outburst  of  applause 
such  as  one  only  heats  on  the  rarest  of  occasions. 
Massenet’s  “ Elegie,”  with  the  ’cello  obbligato  played 
by  Mr.  Boni,  a,nd  the  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment by  M r.  Soc^amiglio,  came  after,  followed  by 
a similar  outburst.  But  the  concert  was  over;  the 
great  tenor  could  not  be  persuaded  to  sing  again,  and 
the  next  time  ho  appeared  on  tho  platform  it  was 
with  silk  hat  in  one  hand  and  walking-stick  in  the 
other  waving  his  acknowledgments  to  an  audience 
1 worked  up  to  fever  point.  Messrs.  Panizza,  Percy 
Pitt,  Baraldi,  Dchza,  Charlicr,  Papi,  Charlton  Keith, 
; Tuckfield,  and  Polacco  were  among  those  v/bo,  in  the 
I office  of  accompanists,  had  also  volunteered  their 
. services  to  this  remarkable  concert  . 


IS  a good  deal  of  foikdfiusic,  dr  tunes-; 
modelled  thereon,  but  throughout  the  opera 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  the  same 
freshness  as  in  the  earlier  work.  It  suffcis, 
too,  much  more  from  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  .Moussorgsky  and  his 
school  could  never  have  solved  any  operatic 
problem,  one  feels  sure,  simply  because  the 
dramatic  side  of  the  art  was  not  understood. 

“ Khovantchina  ” gives  us  a series  of  pic- 
turcs  with  very  little  relation  to  one  another 
of  a consecutively  drarnatic  type.  Indeed,  so 
loose  is  the  construction,  as  in  the  case  of 
“ Boris  -Godounov,”  that  one  whole  act  could 
be  omitted.  .Another  instance  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  what  to  put  in  and  what  to  leave 
out  is  to  hand  in  the  fact  that  M.  Ravel  has 
recently  scored  a song  from  the  origin;.! 
manuscript,  and  this  was  performed  last 
night. 


fderod  at  that  .\lmc.  Gualbert  soars  on  men 
wings  to  lands  far  beyond  the  readi  of  ordi- 
inary  singers.  The  growing  anxiety  of  the 
houselj^s  twain,  rejected  I'veryvvliere,  was 
|SuggesTerl  with  perfect  restraint,  while  the 
Ihourly  cry  of  the  watchman,  sung  in  a 
soft  hut-  strangely  premonitory  manner, 
raised  the  tension  marveliousiy  till 

Minuit ! was  called,  and  to  the  burden 
of  Noel!  Noel!  ” the  whole-hearted,  over- 
flowing jtev  of  simple  souls  at  the  birth  of  the 
Divine  Child  burst  upon  us. 

The  “ IxBgendes  Dorees  ” were  succeeded 
by  a Sonata  for  Flute  and  Pianoforte  by 
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t’9v  ftCONCERT.^ 

foi-vi^  ^co!^^iu?a 


MISS  MACBETH’!  _ 

It  is  unfortunate  foi'V'  ilV  'To!<^^iuI'a 
soprano  that  her  repertory  is  limited  as  far  as 
real  musical  interest  in  concerned.  Miss 
Florence  Macbeth,  who  gave  ;i  !;oncert  at 
the  Queen’s  Hall  yesterday  afteritoon,  could 
do  no  better  than  include  in  her  scheme  the 
“ .Shadow  Song  ” from  “ Dinorah,”  “ De- 
libes's “ Bell  .Song,”  and  the  “ Mad  Scene  ” 
from  “Lucia.”  The  one  or  two  encores 
given,  also  displaying  technique,  helped 
further  to  make  the  general  effect  of  the 
singing  uninspiring.  Moreover,  Miss  Mac- 
beth does  not  sing  with  enough  verve  to 
carry  off  successfully  ;i  programme  of  the 
kind.  .\s  a matter  of  fact,  she  seemed  to  have 
been  in  better  form  on  the  occasion  of  her 
first  appearance  the  other  day,  or  else  it  was 
that  then  she  had  an  (,i!chcstra  with  which 
her  quite  pretty  voice  blondefj  well.  Yester- 
day, with  the  colder  tones  of  the  pianoforte, 
her  vocalisation  was  subjected  to  a severer 
test,  and  it  did  not  pass  through  the  ordeal 
faultlessly,  especially  as  regards  evenness  of 
colour.  .She  was  assisted  by  .M.  Paul 
Kochanski,  whose  skilfully  played  violin 
sfJos  [ileased  the  .-uidicnco  greatlv.i  A.  a-/., 

JHE  RUSSIAN  OPERA  SEASON 


TVIOUSSORGSKY’S  “ KHOVANT- 

I.ast  night  Sir  Joseph  Boecham  gave  us 
lat  Drury  Lrmo  the  first  performance  in  Eng- 
land of  Moussorgsky’s  “ Khovantchina.” 
j'l  hough  much  inferior  to  “ Boris  Godounov  ” 
I this  i^ipicra  yet  contains  not  a few  goo<l  in-* 
Irsl.Tnces  of  the  comfX)ser’,s  flashes  of  genius, 
llis  choral  writing  is  alwajs  extremely 
strong  and  characteristic,  an<l  as  the  chorus 
in  Ibis  pr<^sent  company  is  an  admir.ihle 
hrMp.  of  singiTs,  the-,1-  iiiunienK  are  i',i>,ilv 
among  th«i  last.  Not  only  is  the  singing 
.iM'imh  g'aal,  hut  < ;ich  cliorisli  r arts  with 
. ti  spirit  an<l  understandin;;.  Ai’ain  there 


* <• 

The  principal  protagonists  are  Prince 
Ivan  Khovanskv  and  his  son,  the  Streltsy 
(archers,  of  whom  the  Prince  is  the  head),  a 
religious  sect  caTied  the  “Old  Believers, 
with  their  head,  Dositheus,  and  Marla,  a 
young  mvstic,  also  a member  of  the_  secu 
The  lime 'of  the  action  is  during  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great.  -Amongst  various  inci- 
dents one  gets  a cle;ir  contrast  between  the 
rough  brutality  of  the  .Slreltsy,_  the  young 
Prince' 's  entanglement  with  a (rennan  girl, 
after  having  abandoned  >darfa,  to  whorit  he 
'had  been  attached,  the  old  prince’s  luxunous- 
ness  as  displayed  in  the  third  act,  where  he 
i amuses  himself  with  the  dances  of  Persian 
I slaves,  and  the  dignified  protests  and  re- 
'iieious  fervour  of  Dositheus  and  his 
followers.  But  behind  this  there  are  unseen 
’nolitical  activities  at  work.  Khovanskv  the 
: elder  is  traitorously  slain,  and  the  younger 
reconciled  to  Marfa,  goes  with  her  to  death 
I by  fire,  along  with  other  meiri'bers  of  the 

' ^Vith  regard  to  the  music,  mention  should 
certainly  be  made  of  fae  unaccompanied 
chorus  of  Streltsy  and  women  at  the  close 
of  the  second  act.  It  is  ver.v  snort  but 
reallv  Ireautiful.  and  was  received  so  en- 
thusiasticallv  that  an  encore  was  given. 
Earlier  in  this  act  there  was  another  chorus 
of  a vigorous  tvpe  which  was  full  of  point 
and  character.  -Ml  this  music  was  splen- 
ididlv  sung.  To  Khovansky  the  elder  there 
ifairone  or  two  rfaort  solos  which  are  _bui 
UP  on  expressive  pnrases.  'Fhe  music  of 
■ Dositheus  and  his  followers  has,  of  course, 
a religious  note,,  and  is  impressive  in  a 
wav.  Marfa  is  given  a plaintive  ana,  but 
the  solos  .are  inferior  to  tho  choruses. 

M Chaliapine  ha  a rathe.;  ungrateful 
part  in  that  of  Dositheus,  hut  n.s  command- 
ing pcrsonalilv  carried  him  through  hnelv. 
M?  Zaporojetz  sang  tne  older  Khovansk.v  s 
cV  i\-Uh  <froat  sonoritv  and  intensity. 
Mm.  Petrenko,  put  plent'v  of  feellng,inta 

St- 

Uie^vhole  ,,.T_formance  one  can  hut  express 
very  high  praise. 

ROYAL  OPERA,  COVENT  GAKUcim 



“ Faust  ” was  given  again  last,  night  at 
Cewent  Garden,  with  some  changes  iix  the 
cast,  the  parts  of  Faust,  Mephistopheles,  and 
Valentin  being  taken  by  Messrs.  John 
McCormack,  .Marvini,  and  Rouard  re- 
spectively. .Mr.  McCormack’s  voice  was  in 
excellent  condition,  and  he  did  full  musical 
justice  to  “ .Salu: ! demeure  chaste  et  pure ! ” 
in  the  third  act.  He  also  displayed  plenty  of 
fervour  in  the  love-scene,  and  at  ether  mo- 
ments calling  for  dramatic  effoids.  M. 
Marvini  proved  to  be  a thoroughly  efficient 
MephistiTheles,  both  vocally  and  histrioni- 
calh'.  He  was  particularly  imprc'Ssive  in  the 
cliurch  scene,  his  full  voice  dominating  the 
situation  in  convincing  style.  A\’e  were  less 
satisfied  with  his  interpretation  of  “ A’ous 
qui  faites  I'endormie,”  which  was  too  sub- 
dued to  be  effective.  The  Valentin  of  M. 
Rouard  was  well  above  the  average.  'Hiis 
singer  has  a fine  voice,  and  a ooimma.nding 
per.so-nality,  that  roused  the  ;iUe.ntion  and 
retain'ed  it.  Mine.  Melba  was  again  Mar- 
guerite, admirable  as  ever,  and  Signor 
Paniz/.a  conducted.  / - 

MME.  YVETTE  GUILBERT. 

Mine.  Yvette  Guiibert  gave  another  of  her 
delightful  recitals  in  tho  Bechstein  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon.  Her  programme  was 

divided  into  thre<-  sections  devoted  to 
“ Legendes  Dorees,”  “ Chansons  Pompa- 
dour,” and  “ Jolies  Chansons  de  F'rance.” 
It  is  difficult  for  one  of  her  admirers  to 
know  when  he  likes  .Mme.  Guilliert  best,  so 
excellent  is  her  work  in  all  these  styles.  A 
greater  contrast  can  hardly  be  conceived  than 
between  the  simple,  l arnest  faith  of  the  first 
group  and  the  explosive  ;o/c  de  vivre  of  the 
last,  but  her  versatility  is  eiilirelv  aikquate 
for  the  demands.  I ^ I 7 

Perhaps  ” josopli  et  Mario  h Bethleem  ’ 
was  the  most  perfect  exam[>le  of  her  art  ir 
the  religious  songs.  The  words  an<l  music 
jare  in  themselves  so  beautiful,  and  offer  sucli 
.scope  to  the  .'irlisl  (hat  it  is  no;  l<i  he  won- 


John  Stanley,  played  for  il.i  r.:  . v. 

M.  Louis  F'leury  on  the  flute  and  iU..  Daniel 
Jeisler  at  the  piano.  Written  in  an  entirely 
archaic  style,  it  rai.sed  no  questions,  'but  the 
general  character  of  sincerity  and  dignity 
made  it  an  excellent  selection,  for  at  that 
moment  no  more  "was  wanted  than,  a subdued 
counterfoil  to  Mme.  Guilbert’s  art.  A group 
of  mexiem'  French  songs  was  also  sung  with 
g'Ood  eff'CCt  by  Mme.  Nina  J aques-Dalcroze. 
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for  tl/eir  third  and  last  recitaJ  thiisoafam  of  mnsio 
compossd  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Mr  Havid 
Mannes  and  Mrs.  Clara  Mannee  arranges!  a ciarao- 
tuisticaBy  modem  programme,  at  Bechstein ’s,  yes- 
tiiday  afternoon.  Previously  wo  have  had  classic 
writers  from  Mozart  and  Beethoven  to  Cesar  Franck; 
yesterday  music  by  Max  Reger,  Debussy,  riibelius, 
M'olf-Feirari  and  Mr.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  fiRea 
the  hilL  As  the  last-named  is  American,  and  the  per- 
formers themselves  ar-e  of  the  same  nationality,  in- 
terest concentrated  rather  upon  Mr.  Mason’s  Sonata 
in  G minor  (Opus  5),  which  had  been  announced  as 
“ first  perfomi'anoe  in  England.  It  is  a typically 
Tra.nsatlantic  composition.  The  second  movement 
coniaios  an  expressive  theme  enough,  but  of 
ilie  kind  one  might  best  describe  as  composite,  -t 
lb  so  replete  with  reminiscent  jihrases,  and  its  work- 
ing-out so  much  a reflection  of  Iretter  things.  The 
priucdiial  subject  of  the  last  movement  is  enej'^etic 
a.nd  vivacious,  but  not  untinged  by  the  commonplace, 
und  Lbc  3cntiro.-miality  of  the  second  subject  oITot 
litGc  rolieL  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  de^ribe 
the  Sonata  as  technically  very  compatenk  R wae 
played  with  sympathy  and  understanding.  There 
appeared  to  be  the  completest  unanimity  between 
the  pltryers,  whoso  “ ensemble  ” has,  indeed,  been 
ouo  of  the  most  a@reoah..a  features  of  the  piesen't 
mus-cud  seasun. 

I MR.  AND  MRS.  MANNES'S  RECITAL. 

The  last  of  the  tliree  programmes  by  these  excel- 
lent .American  artists  was  given  at  Beclrstein  Hall 
■yesterda.y  afternoon,  and  consisted  entirely  of  music 
for  violin  and  piano  by  living  coniposeis.  They  began 
^yith  a Sonata  by  their  countryman  Xr.  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason,  which  was  followed  by  three  short 
pieces,  an  imaginative  slow  movement  from  Wolf- 
KerTari’s  Sonata,  op.  lb,  Sibelius’s  “ jVIelisande,” 
and  Debussy's  well-known  “ En  bateau,”  neither  of 
which  ropresente  its  com)ioser  very  strongly.  At 
the  end  Kegcr’s  Suite  in  the  old  style  (op.  93)  was 
played. 

Mr.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  Ls  known  on  this  side 
of  the  .All.antic  as  an  able  writer  on  mn.sica!  subjects, 
and  there  are  no  doubt  some  reailers  of  Th/>  Times 
who  know  his  work  svithont  knowing  his 

name ; but  this  was  probably  the  first  time 

that  any  of  his  music  had  been  be.ard  in  Lon- 
don. The  Sonata  in  O minor,  op.  a,  has  the 

adminUile  qualities  of  clear  and  logical  thought  | 
combined  with  pure  instrumental  writing.  Perhaps  | 
its  composition  was  a reci'ea.ticm  ts.ken  w'oen  Mr.  ; 
Mason  was  writing  liLs  book,  “ Fmii  Grieg  to  Brabrn.s,” 
There  are  suggestions  of  both  in  it,  tliough  the  in- 
fluence of  the  tatter  is  the  .stronger.  But  the  influences 
are  exerted  liappily.  All  three  movements  arc  sincere 
and  simple  music.  The  first  Is  the  most  elaborate, 
and  in  it  a great  deaf  of  material  clusters  round  the 
broad  prineipal  theme.  The  slow  movement  contrasts 
with  the  first  by  iteeping  close  to  the  melodic  text 
announced  by  the  piano.  Practically  the  whole 
mervement  is  a development  Of  one  melody.  'The  finale 
places  two  strongly -marked  ideas  in  direct  contra-st. 
the  first  a rhythmic  figure,  ihe  second  a brooding 
tunc  in  which  Brahms  is  certainly  felt,  but  the  two 
work  well  together  into  a very  cfTcctive  movement. 

I The  whole  Honata  and  the  piere.s  wluch  followed  it 
were  played  with  rare  sympathy  by  Mr.  and  I'lrs. 

I Mannes. 

“AIDA”  .AT  COVENT  GARDEN. 

Auia  was  given  again  .at  Covent  Garden  last  night, 
but  (he  sttendancK  was  rather  thin,  prob.abte  becr.nse 
a great  number  of  people  h.ave  expended  irpon  the 
Caruso  performances  .all  that  they  wish  to  expend 
upon  Aidn.  M.  P’ranz  was  the  Iladame.s,  .and  a finely 
dignified  anil  yet  impatssicned  one.  The  duet  with 
Mile.  DcfdinQ  in  the  third  act  was  specially  Itea'nt.i- 
fully  sung  by  lioth,  anti  the  climax  of  that  scene  f.n 
which  Iladamefi  finds  that  he  is  entrapped  was  matle 
pecuii.arly  iinpre.ssive  hy  the  virile  qu.aiity  of 
,M.  Franz’.s  .singing.  M.  Gilly  was  a tell- 
ing Amonasro,  and  M.  Mariuni,  who  the  night 
before  had  matle  his  first  .appcjt.raiM-X'  at  Covent  Garden 
.as  Mephi.sfophclc.s  in  Gounod’s  FcatsI,  took  the  par 
of  the  high  priest  effectively.  His  voice  is  not 
perhaps  very  striking  ; sornetimeK  if.  .sounded  rather 
thick  where  resonance  w.as  w.ant<d  on  the  middle 
notes.  Ktill  it  was  .able  singing,  h.ased  up«m  ;i.  careful 
•and  artistic  study  of  the  part.  Mme.  Kirkby  Tamil 
n pc.atdl  her  performance  as  Amneris,  .and  Signor 
Boiaecn's  skilful  man.agfinrnt  of  all  ihe  diverse  cle- 
menta  whic  li  arc  combined  in  the  triumph  scene  was 
exceeding)  y interesting. 


Hi 

AN  AMERICAN  COMPOSER 


/■ 


MR.  DAVID  MANNES’  VIOLIN 
SONATA. 

TiK  third  sonata  recital  tliat  was  given  by 
Mr.  and  .Mrs.  I>avid  Mannes,  of  New  York, 
in  the  Bochsteim  Hall,  yesterday  afternoon, 
served  the  further  purpose  of  presen.ting  Mr. 

in  the  light  of  a comj^er.  ITnei 
pre^rainnic  opened  with  his  Vdohn  Sonata  in 
G Minor  (Op.  5),  the  violin  part  being  taken 
by  the  author,  and  the  pumoforte  part  by 
Mme.  Clara  Mannes. 

'Hiis  wxsrk,  which  was  written  in  1907-8, 
is  based  on  sound  clas.sical  nwxlels  and  is  n 
di.siLnctl'V  pleasing  if  not  strikingly  original 
comp.vsition.  It  Ls  characterised  by  a vein 
of  emotionaJ  warmth  that  immediately  apj 
peals  to  the  svmpathies.  Xo  doubt  the  mcoo 
is  too  closely  retained  throughout  the  work, 
since  \\  hen  we  reach  th<“  final  “ .MiegTO 
vivace  ” we  find  tlie  tempo  and  rhythms 
changed,  but  not  the  emodonal  standpoint. 
Tliis  makes  for  monotony,  especiall\’  as  the 
writing  is  diffuse  in  places.  .Apart  from  this 
one  must  praise  the  skilful  ©mplcyment  of 
re.sources,  high  and  low  registers  being  well 
contrarted,  tlouble  stopping  on  the  violin 
judiciously  hit nxl need,  and  .so  on. 

The  programme  further  included  several 
short  pieces  bv  Wolf-Ferrari,  Sibelius,  and 
Debussv,  which  were  performed  with  much 
.sympathy  by  the  two  artists.  Mr.  and  .Mrs. 
Mannes  are  undoubtedly  valuable  assets  to 
die  mus'ical  centres  of  .America. 

^ A NEW  ITALIAN  OPERA. 


.Still,  “ I.a  IHi  Barry,”  if  showing  signs  of 
promise,  is  fir  from  being  a .sulticiently  in- 
leresiting  w „rk  to  take  up  the  time  and  e\- 
pon^^  invoKaa.1  in  its  preduotion.  One  feeB 
that  the  management  did  not  ap,pl\  a sufti- 
cipntlv  inu-j'U'ul  wht^ii  iIk'S 

selected  it  for  iierformance.  \\  h<ti  m.-u-ter- 
werks  of  the  pa*st  are  grievotisly  ne.gleeted  it 
seems  tiw  grcxitor  pity.  'I he  point  is  that 
we  are  quite  ready  and  anxious  to  hear  operas 
which  an'  being 'talked  of  on  the  Continent, 
but  there  is  a tlifferenoe  bitiweem  real  achieye- 
mern  and  the  imm.hure  writings  of  a 
beginner.  .A  large  audience  gaye  ;*  Ha  Du 
Barry  ” a friendly  wa'lcome  l.asit  night,  and 
the  conn)c>st  r aP'Oeared  alcing  w iith  tlie  singo  s 
to  ilx>w  'his  acknowledgments.  'I'here  was 
ncthim’-  seriously  amiss  'With  the  pcriorm- 
'".Mme.  Ikiyin-a  in  the  itutle-nart 


a nee. 


CAMUSSi’S  ‘‘LA  DU  BARRY.” 

— 

Disappointment  was  felt  at  Coyent  Garden 
last  night,  where  Signor  Kzio  Camussi’s  “ La 
Du  Barry  ” was  produced  for  the  first  time 
ill  England.  'lo  begin  with,  after  recent 
new  Italian  works  the  general  tendency  of 
the  music  seVmed  to  be  somewhat  out  of  the 
latter-day  movement.  While  not  specially  ob- 
ji'ciing-  to  this  in  itself,  the  few  traces  of 
elaborate  technical  accomplishment  needed 
to  be  balanced  by  a stronger  sense  of  genuine 
expression.  Ihat  is  lo  say,  if  one  is  lo 
, have  a coiuparat ive  sinipiicii.y  of  style,  let  it 
I at  any  rate  b(>  coloured'  with  ibc  freshness 
' and  glow  of  clianii  of  idea. 

* * 

* ... 

'File  composer  lias  been  unfortunate  in  his 
libreuo.  It  sets  out  to  portray  four  im- 
portant episodes'  in  the  life  of  the  Countess 
Du  Barry.  There  is  very  little  plot  there- 
fore, a but  slender  tiiread  of  continuous 
draniauc  action.  There  are  other  succc’:>sful 
0[>eras  con^lructed  on  this  principle,  but  il 
the  ordinary  canons  of  the  dram.'i  arc  dis- 
pensed with  an<l  a .series  of  episodes  sub- 
stituted, those  <‘pisodes  must  be  ni.ade 
interesung  in  ihemsdyes.  From  this  sland- 
poim  “ l-a  Du  Barry  ” is  extremciy  weak. 
In  the  first  tableau  we  nre  imroduced  to  the 
heroine  in  the  height  of  her  power.  1 he 
chief  <went  of  the  scene  is  that  Cazotte,  a 
famous  novelist,  pixiifiio  ies  the  fall  of  the 
rova!  liou.se  aiul  Du  Barry’s  fate,  the 
gallows.  Act  II.  -.hows  Du  Barry  with 
iier  lover,  D<i  Brissac- — a love  scene,  inter- 
rupted at  the  close  by  the  news  of  the  King’s 
! fatal  illness,  .suggesting'  the  fayourilp’r^  de- 
cline from  ]X>wer.  Intfllic  third  Du  Barry 
is  taken  away  from  the  clois'ters  where  she 
had  retired  on  the  king’s  death  by  De 
Brissac,  and  in  the  la's.,  twenty  years  later, 
her  lover  is  unable  to  sa\e  her  from  the 
Sansculoives,  he  meeting  with  his  death, 
while  she  is  seized  by  the  mob. 

*1  m 

Xo  one  of  the.sc  scenes  has  imicli  point 
from  the  stage  .aspect,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  exhibit  the  customs,  manners,  and 
clothes  of  an  attractive,  if  artificial,  period. 
’I'hev  do  not  help  one  to  become  interested 
in  any  of  the  characters  from  Du  Barry  her- 
self ijownw.ards,  and  consequently  there 
arises  an  un.sympathetic  atniosplvcre.  Had 
Camussi  been  able  to  characterise  the  various 
personages  in  distinctive  musical  strains,  it 
is  jKissible  that  the  situation  miglu  h.ave  hten 
saved.  I'nforiunately  his  |)owers  in  this 
direction  are,  ns  vet.  very  ’limited,  .arid  he 
seldom  grls  beyond  a suave  nvelixliousness 
which  has  no  more  than  a surface  pretiiness. 
This,  however,  is  his  llr.st  oufra.  and  as  he 
w;is  born  in  1883  there  i.s  jilenty  of  time  for 
his  jiowers  to  ripen.  But  he  must  be  care- 
ful to  dioose  :i  story  iikel\'  lo  display  his 
abilities  to  ady;intage.  .At  the  prc.sent  stag<‘ 
of  his  development  the  ligliter  and  simpier 
ihe  theme  the  better.  S’gnor  ('anr,.-'si,  in 
fact,  li.as  a decided  gift  of  writing  melixiv. 
and  the  traces  of  live  infiuence  of  other  com- 
posers is  not  .ulcessarily  to  be  counted  agtiinsL 
liiin. 


1' 


and 

Siirnor  Alariineili 'worked  hard  to  make  thein- 
scenes  successful.  -M.  Cr.-ihbe  .san.g  very  well 
the  music  of  Jean  du  Barry,  and  Signor  _Sam- 
marex>  made  that  of  Zamor,  Du  Barry  s Im 
tcndaiTt,  as  effeotive  a.s  possmle,  ull  the 
.smaller  parts  being  veell  idled- 

‘ LA  DL  BARRY" 

« — 

A YOUNG  COMPOSER'S 
ElKST  OPERA,  ^ .y 

'I'he  new  opera,  “La  Hu  Barry,”  which 
was  produced  last  night  at  Covent  Garden, 
is  the  work  of  a young  eonipoiser,  Ezio, 
Caauissi,  30  years  of  age,  wliose  first  opera 
it  is.  One  had  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind 
in  listening  to  it,  and  endeavour  to  discover 
a promise  for  the  future  rather  than  any  not-j 
able  achievement  in  the  work  itself. 

Frankly  speaking  tliere  are  scarcely  ariyj 
gf.rma  of  genius  discernible  in  “ La  Duj 
Barry  ’’  Technically  it  is  cleverly  written 
tlie  music  Hows  easily,  and  is  well  written 
for  the  voices,  the  scoring  is  well  done,  and 
tlie  composer  has  a good  knowledge  of  the 
stock  effects  of  operatic  writing.  But  on© 
listened  in  vain  for  any  striking  phrase,  any 
originality  of  melody  or  harmony,  or  new 
dramatic  style  of  expression. 

Possibly  'M.  Camu.ssi  might  have  done 
m.nch  better  with  a stronger  libretto.  The 
‘ l ook  ” of  “ La  Du  Barry  ” is  very  insipid 
and  colourless.  The  idea  is  that  of  giving 
lus  various  jiictures  showing  scenes  in  the 
life  of  the  famous  courtesan,  rather  than  any 
continued  story  or*  action. 

'J’ho  first  act  takes  place  in  a pavilion  at 
Lueienues  Castle,  where  Du  Barry  is  giving 
I a reception  in  honour  of  Louis  XV.  Tliere; 

' are  music  and  dancing  and  some  fortune- 
telling by  a seer,  Cazotte,  who  prophesies 
tlie  fall  of  the  Royal  house  and  La  du  Barry  s 
own  tragic  end. 

The  second  act  provides  the  conventional 
lo/ve  scene — Du  Barry  meets  her  lover,  the 
Due  de  Brissac,  in  the  woods  during  the 
])rogre6.s  of  a hunt.  The  duet  is  ended  by 
the  news  of  the  treachery  of  Zamor  (a  negro 
who  is  the  head  of  Du  Barry’s  Ivouseliold) 
and  the  mortal  illness  of  the  King. 

AN  ANTI-CLIMAX.  j 

Act  TIL  passes  at  Pont-a-ux-dames  -Abbey,  | 
j where  La  Du  Bu-iry  has  been  “ rusticated.  ’ ' 

I Tlve  Due  de  Brissac  arrives,  and  tells  her 
■ that  her  liberty  and  fortunes  are  restored 
once  more.  They  prepare  to  depart,  but  an 
anti-climax  is  made  by  the  lovers  stopping  to 
sing  a conventional  duet  first. 

The  curtain  goes  up  on  the  final  act,  show- 
ing Du  Barry  posing  for  her  portrait. 
Brissac  suddenly  arrives,  and  urges  her  to 
fly,  ■as  the  castle  is  being  atta-cked  by  the 
mob.  Du  Barry  refuises,  the  people  storm 
the  castle,  Brissac  is  killed,  and  Du  Barry 
herself  taken  away  by  the  mob. 

'The  performance  was  a good  one,  and  the 
staging  particularly  good.  The  costumes 
throughout  are  '.striking 

Mme.  Edviiia,  who  took  the  p.a.rt  of  Du 
Barry,  did  not  make  a very  impressive  figure 
of  the  famous  courtesan,  neither  her  singing 
nor  her  acting  being  very  forceful.  Once  or 
twice,  too,  slie  seemed  rather  ill  at  ease  with 
the  music,  her  intonation  being  at  times  a 
little  uncertain.  Signor  Martinelli,  as  her 
lover,Brissac,sang  with  much  Beauty  of  voice 
in  the  duets  of  the  second  and  third  acts, 
and  made  a.  gallant  figure  on  the  stage. 
Signor  Sammarco,  in  a singularly  ineffective 
role,  that  of  a negro  major-domo,  sang  with 
his  usual  splendour  of  voice,  and  M. 
Crabbe  was  excellent  as  Jean  Du  Barry. 
Signor  Panizza  conducted  with  skill,  and 
secured  a good  ensemble. 

'TIMPANI  PLAYING. 


uuev  sef^fSern-sclvca  was  insoluble.  Tbero  is  ho 
way  of  mating  an  in-stroment  which  depends  entirely 
on  its  context  sound  weU  without  it.  It  yras  quite 
otherwise  with  a solo  for  sii  timpaiu  (Julius  Tausohh 
which  was  rhythmicaUy  inspiriting  and  had  a clear 

™^i^'^'cAthcr  spoke  well  on  the  subject  of  his  art, 
and  endeavoured  to  show  the  desirability  of  found- 
ing a scholarship  for  timpani-playing.  By  aU  means, 
if  he  would  write  over  the  door.  Let  no  one  who  is 
not  a musician  enter  ” ; but  scholarships  are  apt  to 
he  undiscriminating  things.  He  made  a good  remark 
about  tuning--that  it  is  eitoer  easy  or  impo^blo- 
a dictum  which  see-ms  to  have  a wider  appbcation 
l.hnn  he  was  for  the  moment  inf.endmg. 

MMF.  MARCHES’i'S  PUPILS. 

-An  cxC'Ci'ding'Iy  .satisfact'Oa'  jHipils’  concert 
wa.s  fjiven  in  the  Queen’s  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon  by  Mnie. 'Blanche  Marcliesi  and  her 
.Singiii'^;'  .Veadenn'.  Tlie  excellence  of  the 
production  was  only  equalxHl  by  the  beautx' 
of  the  voices,  and  both  features  testified  anipl\' 
lo  the  nourishing  condition  of  th<'  school. 

-Miss  Phylis  -Archibald,  principtil  contralto 
of  the  Carl  Rosa  Comp'any,  has  a w-ell- 
d-evelop<-d  dram.'itic  sen.se  th.al  Ic.-ids  one  to 
expect  still  more  from  her  .'•onK'  d;i\'.  .Mis.s 
l.eacii  l-('\y.iss,  just  returned  from  <i  kiur  in 
.Africa,  is  fr.'inkly  popular  in  her  appeal,  <'iml 
is  quite  ‘.-in  accoinjilislK'd  “ liallad  singer.” 
Miss  Paola  Saint  Cbiir,  who  is  engtiged  for 
the  autumn  Tetrazzini  tour,  has  a really 
beautiful  voice,  and  sang  “ .Vllerseelen  ” of' 
Richard  .Strauss  with  much  effec.t.  Her  per- 
formance of  “ O Rosa  R'Osa  ” (Tusi'an  S tor- 
nielli),  arrimged  by  Blair  l'';iir<'hil(I,  was  so 
good  that  one  expected'  hor  to  have  made  more; 
of  “ A'ergebliches  .Stiindchen,”  by  Brahms. i 
The  coloratura  singing  of  .Miss  Constance' 
Lait  was  also  quite  first  rate,  while  the  .Mis.ses 
Jeanne  de  la  Motto,  ALtude  Garnette,  Elsa 
Davis,  A’iola  Murray,  Mabel  Bryan,  A’alen- 
tine  I’hilow,  and  X'orah  Dali  all  contributed  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  a f ternoon 

Mme.  Marcliesi  herself  was  an^uncen  to 
sing,  but  was  .suffering  from  a cold,  and  so- 
only  appeared  lo  receive  the  flowers  and 
friendly  wek'ome  of  a large  gathering.  Pro- 
fessor .M-agistretti  contributed  .solos  on  the 
harp  in  an  expert  style,  and  .Mr.  Louis  Eleury 
was  heard  to  advantage  on  the  flute.  i 

iVliVlE.^  GUILBERT’S  RECITAL. 

The  last  of  Mme.  Yvette  Guilbert’s  three 
recitals  took  place  yesterday  afternoon  at 
the  Beclislein  Hall.  'There  were  .some  very 
attractive'  things  in  the  programme  in  their 
highly  diversified  way.  E.very  one  I'^nows 
now  the'  briHiantly-amusing  “ Cycle  du  A'in,” 
and  if  " Ix's  Rues  d’.Anjou  et  Je  Poitou”_is, 
not  so  familiar,  it  is  equally  characteristic. 

The  latter  came  in  the  group  of  chansons 
of  tlie  crinoline  period  of  which  “ La  Eille 
de  Parthenay  ” and  “ Les  Housards  de  la 
Garde  ” are  other  capital  examples.  In  ab.so- 
lutelv  different  vein  the  sacred  “ La  P.assion 
and  “ Joseph  et  Marie  a Bethlekni  ” .showed 
liow  extraordinarily  impressive  Mme.  Guil- 
bi'rt  can  be  in  a .serious  mood.  Thcs<'  two 
were  really  given  with  remarkable  fervour,  | 
the  ecstatic  expression  of  the  ”11  est  ne  le 
Diviii  Enfant  ” in  the  last-named  being  most 
moving.  As  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
recital,  Mme.  Guilbert  was  assisted  by  M. 

Louis  F'leury,  who  played  flute  solos, 
amongst  them  a sonata  bv  Frederick  the  1 

Great  ^ ^ I 

jl^THE  RUSSIAN  BALLET. 

Two  additions  were  made  to  the  Russian 
Ballet  repertory  at  Drury  L;mc  last  night,  j 
the  inimitable  ” Carnaval,”  easily  the  mostj 
successful  of  ibe  many  and  various  produc- 
tions, and  “ X'arcisse,”  of  Tcherepnin,  or, 
perliap.s,  one  should  say,  Bakst  and  Eokine,; 
for  the  scenery  and  choreography  are  more 
convincing  than  the  niu-sic.  It  has  happened 
before  now  that  tlie  analysis  of  some  of  lliese 
works  would  result  in  leaving  the  composer 
.somewhat  out  in  the  cold  as  participator  in 
Ohe  general  effect.  Not,  however,  that  M. 
Bakst’s  “ ]>oem  ” in  this  ca.se  is  a master- 
piece, indeed,  .it  is  too  slow-moving  and  of 
too  slight  interest  for  that ; Init  it  offers 
scope  for  some  charming  effects  of  colour, 
while  the  dances  of  Ba'otians,  at  any  rate,; 
have  some  charticter  and  vit.'ility.  Tcherep- 
nin’s  music  has  one  merit;  it  dot's  try  .and 
remain  vvh.at  one  may  ctill  musical;  (here  is 
h.'irdly  any  attempt  at  the  modern  realism,! 
and  it  only  bills  short  by  reason  <if  the  fact 
Fiat  the  tunes  are  not  quite  good  enough. 
The  technique,  however,  shows  jilenty  of 
ripe  e.xpericnce,  aiirl  such  touches  in  the 


Mr.  Gabriel  G.  Cleather  gave  a performance  on,  orchestration  as  w lien  the  spl.ishing  of  water 
the  timpani  yesterday  afternoon  at  Bridgewater  is  imitated  are  d one  with  great  skill.  .M. 
House.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr-  Archy  Rosenthal,  Xijinsky  apjK'tired  as  X'arcis.se  and  Mme. 
and  Mr.  O’Connor  Morris  took  the  second  piano-  Karsavina  as  Echo,  just  as  they  did  whi'n 
Mrs.  Stansfleld  Prior  accompanied.  Mr-  the  work  vv.is  first  beard  at  Covent  (i.irdon 

a vrar  tigo. 


forte. 


Gordon  Cleather  sang  a set  of  Landon  Ronald’s  almo.st  i xactly 
songs,  accompanied  by  the  compi^r,  and  other^  , ql^VER 

tending  Stanford’s  setting  of  D^es  Drum,  to  winch  f ^ 

his  father  played  the  side  drum.4^^  A ) ^ Y-  / ^7  7 

CleAther’s  programme  tonsi^ted  of  adding  \ f , 

drum  parts  to  Grieg’s  Berceuse,  Schumann’s  Sketch 
in  D flat  tor  pedal-piano,  Mendelssohn’s  Marclie 
Sunfebre,  and  Stra-uss's  Burieske  for  pianofo^  aivd 
^tstra.  Only  the  second  ot  these  could  be  said 
? w vnusicallv  a success,  because  it  really  repre- 
' l a the  wmpo*^  intention.  In  the  others 
the  timjani  siinjly  upset  the  balance  without  en- 
V the  interest,  not  because  the  timpanist  or 

hancmg  ^ omiteed  anything  that  might  have 
cont^n^  C effect,  but  because  the  problem 


BOY  VIOLINIST. 




A .second''  apport unity  was  .tffordtxl  u.' 
ye.sitorday  afternoon  at  the  Steinwviy  Hall  vil 
hearing  the  clever  young  Huaig.irian  violinist 
Duci  Kerdkj.Artb.  He  i.s  undoubU’dIy  .i  wr\ 
promLskig  jiLayer,  a'ready  {xi.-iswsing  ;i  tocii 
nique  which  many  older  violinists  n’igiu  br 
glad  to  have.  It  is  unfortunate  fluit  the 
case  of  ■ prvxUgies  ” 'the  arti-lic  re.sult  of  the 
perform.'ince  h;is  alw^ays  to  be  judged  by  a 
,som<’'what  f:ilse  st;mdar<l.  “ Remarkable, 


B .f- 

notTnder  the  obljsration  bv 

if  a public  appeal  is  made,  ‘ r „ Vhi'e 

(he  hip-he,st  achievements.  „ his 

cf>n?ratulatinc:  ;,”^Trill  ” 

clever  plavin^  cf  Tart.m  s Dev.l  .s  irm^^ 

and  a Pag-a.nini  concerto  ^ be 

be  .sdmitt^  that  better  performan^s  « n be 

heard  at  the  hands  o older  ^^d  m^ 
enced  player.s.  Durmn  he  «f^ernoon^,.^n.^ 
wore  conitributed  to  the  ^heme  . n^itive- 
CTeather,  examples  of  the  German  and  nati/e 

schools. 

DUCI  KEREKJARTO’S  RECITAL. 

The  yoxmg  violinist  who  gave  his  first  redt^  in 
London  about  a fortnight  ago  gave  a second  at 
Steinway  Had  yesterday  afternoon  in  which  he  play^ 
a sk>w  movcnw?ixt  by  Handel,  Tajtuus  He  ^ s 
Trill  ” Sonata,  Bagajimi’s  Concerto  in  D,  and  other 

pieces.  ^ ^ \ ^ v i. 

The  first,*  a beautiful  I^arghetto  in  B minor,  which 
contains  no  technical  difficulty  whatever,  was  the 
best  thing  on  that  account  to  show  what  distinguishes 
Ker^ki^rtd  from  the  other  youngsters  who  claim 


from  time  to  time  to  be  what  Mozar^  s father  caUed  promised  to  save  Toucha’s  life,  but  wLen 

“ prodigies  of  nature.”  This  boy  has  that  sensitive-  j persuade  him  to  desist  i 

ness  to  fine  distinctions  of  musical  phrase  which  only  ’ .i__ 

a very  few  art.ists,  young  or  old,  have,  and  which  gives 
his  playing  of  the  simplest  thing  a certain  api>eal  which 
is  different  from  what  another  would  produce.  It  is 
not  necessarily  better,  but  it  is  personal.  That  was  , 


X 11^  vti  t j X"  o , » 

aria  with  something  satisfactory  vanes  natu- 
rally  wdth-the  planning  of  the  libretto.  In 
“Ivan  le  Terrible.”  just  as  in  ‘Rons 
Godounov  ” and  “ Khovantchma,  the  ditti- 
culty  is  in  part  avoided,  since  there  are  few 
situations  where  the  action  depends  upon  the 
dramatic  conflict  of  individual  emotions.  Inus 
all  three  operas  are  weak  in  construction  from 
this  point  of  view,  although,  as  the  story 
o-oes,  “ Ivan  le  Tei-rible  ” has  a much  more 
sustained  plot,  a stronger  and  clearer  thread' 
to  hold  the  whole  together.  The  title  of  the 
work,  bv  the  way,  was  originally 
“ Pskovitianka,”  and  its  overture  was  intro- 
duced to  a I>ondon  audience  at  one  of  .M. 
■Mlynar.ski’s  concerts  of  .Slavonic  music  at 
;the  Oueen’s  Hall  tlie  other  day. 

Th"e  Eton-,  brieflv,  concerns  Olga,  the 
“Maid  of  Pskov,”  the  natural  daughter  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible.  When  the  I sar  discovers 
her  identity  he  is  influenced  to  promise  full 
.amnestv  to  the  city  of  Pskov.  But  mean- 
while, Toucha,  Olga’s  lover,  had  placed  h'm- 
self  at  the  head  of  some  of  the  townsfolk 
with  the  idea  of  offering  armed  resistart.ee  to 
the  Tsar,  whose  oppressive  _ measures  had 
brought  disaster  to  other  cities.  A surprise 
attack  is  made  upon  the  Tsar’s  tent.  Ivan 


his""attatck  she  is  killed,  and  Toucha  himself 
is  also  slain  in  the  frav.  The  most  humanly 
interesting  moments  in  the  opera  are  the 
. . 1 rrru  i o two  iTioetiriP's  betwee^n  Olgri  and  the  isaT, 

not  necessarily  better,  but  it  is  personal,  inat  was  ; where  she  brings  him  wine 

what  marked  out  the  playing  of  Mischa  Elman  when  j he  recognises  the  likeness  to  her 

he  first  appeared  as  a child  of  about  the  same  mother  is  verv  attractive,  and  the  second  has 

Ker^kjdrtd  appears  to  be  now,  and  Ker^kjdrto  s g.^cbological  appeal  which  is  cut  short  in 
keen  musical  intuition  reminds  us  of  Elman  at  uhe  1 ' fashion  bv  the  sounds  of  Toucha's 

same  age.  Whether  anything  will  come  of  it,  it  is  arama 

of  conrse  impossible  to  say  ; the  announcement  that  ^ leading  up  to  these  situations  there  is 
he  is  to  play  shortly  in  a variety  theatre  suggests  at  fascinating,  but  hardly  sym- 

his  environment  may  not  be  favourable  to  musical  , clarity  of  purpose, 

development,  but  at  any  rate  he  at  P«sent  possesses  ^vhole  scene  devoted  to  the  arrival  of  the 

not  only  an  extraordinary  gnp  of  all  the  mea^  of  „ dramatic  value,  and  depends 

effeetofwhichthe_^olinis  the  ingenious  musical  climax  for  it.s 

in  his  treatment  of  Paganini’s  Concerto,  but  a musical  The*’  love-duet  between  Olga  and 

perception  and  power  of  expression  which  is  very 

ItTiUSIlAL 


MME.  JAQUES-DALCROZE. 

At  her  vocal  recital,  which  took  place  in 
the  Bechstein  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  . 
Mme.  Nina  .laques^Daicroze  prov'cd,  to  thej 
gen'Cra'l  satisfaction,  what  an  attractive  | 

accomplished  singer  she  is.  tier  beautiful 
soprano  voice  has  been  admirably  trained, 
and  is  a svmpathetic  medium  for  the  ex- 1 
ipression  of' her  ideas.  These  are  always 
'artistic  and  well  thought  out,  .so  that  one' 
never  is  alUiwcd  to  forget  : 

genuine  musical  nature.  \ 

It  is  true  that  :m  unusual  power  of  inter- 
pretation cannot  as  yet  be  conceded  to  the 
singer.  Kmotional  insight  is  there,  and  it 
is  ahvavs  in  proper  restraint— the  two  first 
requisites  in  thi.s  respect.  Where  .Mme. 
Dalcroze  goes  astray  Is  rather  m an  indis- 
criminate asses.sment  of  pathetic  values. 
W’hen  a piece  is  uniformly  charged  wnth 
feeling— even  if  of  a tempered  kind— the 
hearer  experiences  a growing  sense  of 
monotonv,  and  afterwards  one  of_  emotional 
1 obsession,  .\part  from  this,  the  singer,  who 
was  skilful'lv  accompanied  by  Professor  E. 
j faques-Dalcroze,  was  well  at  hoine'  in  ^such 
Idifferent  numbers  as  Schubert’s  “ Unge- 
Iduld,”  “ D’une  Pri.son,”  by  R.  Hahn,  and 
’“Fantoches”  of  Debussy. 

The  programme  also  included  four 
ii“  l^ieder  eines  fahrenden  Gesellen,”  by 
Gustav  Mahler,  announci“d  as  performed  for 
the  fir.st  time  in  London.  The  texts  revive 
the  lyrical  sentimentality  of  Wilhelm 
Muller’,  not  without  skill,  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted. and  no  doubt  .Schubert  would  have 
made  something  of  them.  The  .settings  of 
Mahler  arc  melodious,  but  intellectually  too 
slight  to  make  much  impression. 

' NEW  RUSSIAN  OPERA. 


Toucha  in  the  first  scene  is  too  brief  to  make 
'much  impression.  In  the  second  srene  there 
is  a characteristic  treatment  of  the  c-horus 
with  the  appeal  of  the  old  prince  to  receive 
the  Tsar  peaceably,  but  Toucha’.s  jeontrary 
plan  of  resistance  offered  a situation  which 
the  composer  failed  to  make  convincing. 

It  is  imtx>ssible  to  ignore  the  consideration 
that  the  scenes  with  the  Tsar  ow'cd  ver>'  much 
of  their  impressive  effect  to  the  .splendidly 
magnetic,  Irvingesque,  impersonation  of  M. 
Ghaliapine.  His  great  dramatic  art  held  the 
audience  spellbound,  while  his  singing,  as 
before,  was  remarkably  beautiful  and  wondei- 
fullv  varied  in  colour.  The  Olga  of  Mine. 
Brian  was  a charming  figure,  and  her  sing- 
iim  was  full  of  musical  feeling.  The  smaller 
p.-Prts  were  all  well  taken,  although  the  tenor, 
M Damaev,  fell  somewhat  short  vocally. 
Rimskv-Korsakov  writes  with  far  greater 
suretv  and  finish  than  Mouftsorgskv,  but  one 
does  'not  feel  an  equal  inspiration.  The  music, 
cronerallv,  may  be  sounder  and  better 
balanced,  yet  lacks  juKst  those  flashes  of  dar- 
ing genius  which  make  “ Boris  Godounov 
and  “ Khovantchinn  ” sound  so  fresh  and 
inspiriting.  But,  like  all  Russian  music, 
the  rhythms  are  wonderfully  strong,  and  the 
colouring  most  rich  and  vivid.  Mention 
should  be  mflde  of  M.  Emile  Cwper  s we  1- 
I'ontrolled  conducting  and  the  brilliant  quali- 
ties of  the  setting. 

“1va:n  the  terrible.” 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV’S  OPERA  AT 
DRURY  LANE. 


Tsar  Ivan  . . . • . . M.  Chatxivpin 

Prince  Tokmakerv  . . . M.  PiVUL  Andreev 

Matufca  M.  Nicolas  Andreev 

T’.A’prrnn.iprrT. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV’S  “IVAN  LQ 
/ TERRIBLE.” 

/ 

The  first  production  in  England  of  the  latA 
Rimsky-Kor.sakov’s  “ Ivan  le  Terrible  ” took 
I place  last  night  at  Drury  I-ane,  and  with 
great  success.  It  is  the  compo.ser’s  first  opera, 
and  dates  from  1372,  but  there  is  little,  if 
any,  sense  of  immaturity,  doubtless  largely 
due  to  the  revision  made  some  twenty  ye.irs 
later.  The  most  striking  features  of  the 
work  are  the  brilliant  orchestration  and  the 
happy  use  of  several  melodies  which  have 
ail  obvious  folk-song  flavour.  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  was  in  the  movement  of  operatic 
reform,  and  his  score  is  sufficiently  free  from 
the  old  conventions  to  have  seemed  som<>- 
what  of  a puzzle  to  opera-goers  forty  years 
ago,  bi'fore  Wagni'ri.sni  was  at  all  widely  ap- 
pr«cial<<l.  To-day,  of  course,  one  regards 
things  differ<-ntly,  ;md  ii  may  he  that  thi.s 
■*or!<  docs  not  strike  so  “ r<'f'.rmfng  ” a note 


Prince  Viazemsky 
Toucha  . . 
Olga 

Stiosha  L . 


Nurse 


Conductor — M. 


M.  Zaporo.jetz 
. M.  Lamaev 
. Mmb.  Brian 
. Mme.  Nicolaeva 
. Mme.  Petrenko 
Emile  Cooper. 


Moussorgsky  apparerntly  is  paying  back 
at  Drui'y  Lane  some  of  the  debt  wliich  he 
owes  to  Rimsky-Korsakovn  for  whatever  may 
be  said  against  Rimsky-Korsakov’s  editing, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  did  Moussorgsky  i 
great  service  in  popularizing  liis  work.  Now  j 
Moussorgsky  has  done  Rimsky-Korsakov  a i 
little  service,  for  the  public,  haviug  discovered  i 
that  something  great  was  going  on  in  time  to  ! 
crowd  to  the  tliird  and  last  performane,e  of 
Borin  Godounov,  found  it  worth  while  to  come 
in  large  mmibcrs  to  tlie  first  performance  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible. 

Moussorgsky  had  rai.sed  expectation  high, 
but  Ivan  the  Terrible,  though  it  has  fine  oppor- 
tunities for  the  striking  effects  which  this 
company  with  M.  Chaliapin  at  its  head  can 
produce,  has  not  the  great  qualities  which 


in  every  situaticu  he  is  ready  with  apt  musical 
expression.  His  wide  knowledge  of  Kirssian 
folksong  appears  in  every  scene,  and  fragments 
of  folk  melodies  are  u.sed  to  point  the  import-fmeo 
of  a particular  sentence  or  phase  of  feeling, 
much  as  AVagner  used  iis  Leit-nwtiven.  It 
is  largely  this  iLse  of  folksong  which  gives  the 
feeling  of  conscious  construction  to  the  design 
of  the  opera.  One  is  sure  that  Rimsky-Korsakov 
knew  w'ell  what  he  was  about,  whereas  Mous- 
i sorg,sky  worked  intuitively. 

This  opera,  appearing  under  the  name  of 
Pskovitianka  (The  Maid  of  Pskov),  was  the 
first  of  Rim.sky-Korsakov’s  long  scries  of  operas.  I 
It  is  the  story  of  Olga  who,  brought  up  as  the  ^ 

, daughter  of  Prince  Tokmakov,  is  in  reality 
the  natural  daughter  of  the  Tsar  Ivan 
the  Terrible.  Tokmakov  [is  chief  magistrate 
of  Pskov,  a tov.li  which  claimed  a certain 
amount  of  freedom  from  the  direct  rule  ot 
the  Tsar.  The  story  turns  upon  the  Tsar  s 
coming  to  Pskov  to  overawe  the  inhabitants, 
if  necessary  to  suppress  their  love  of  freedom 
ivith  violence.  The  first  scene  in  the  opera  is 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  personal  history  of 
Olga.  It  opens  with  a charming  scene  in  which 
Olga  and  a number  of  other  girls  are  clustered 
romid  the  nurse,  ATasyevna,  who  sings  them  an 
old  romance.  iMme.  Petrenko,  who  has  a 
! genius  for  this  sort  of  part,  is  the  nurse,  and 
her  performance  is  very  similar  to  the  one  in  i 
Boris  Godounov.  They  are  disturbed  by  the 
arrival  of  Toucha,  the  leader  of  the  party  of 
freedom  among  the  citizens  of  Pskov,  who  is 
in  love  with  and  loved  by  Olga. 

In  the  scene  between  them  we  get  the 
only  moment  in  the  opera  of  conventional  love- 
making.  Thease  Russians  have  too  much  to  do 
in  their  operas  to  be  able  to  leave  a soprano 
and  a tenor  long  together  ela’Dorating  love 
duets.  A scene  in  which  Olga  ov’erhears  the 
facts  of  her  history  is  rather  awkw-ardl}^  brought 
in.  It  is  followed  by  the  first  of  the  political 
scenes  in  the  square  of  the  town,  when  Tok- 
makov, on  the  one  hand,  exhorts  the  people  to 
bow  to  the  Tsar's  authority,  and  Touclia,  on 
the  other,  m’ges  resistance.  One  cannot  help 
contrasting  this  with  the  vix'idness  of  the  first 
scene  in  Boris  Godounov  and  the  one  in  Khovans- 
tchina,  where  the  streltsy  appeal  to  Flhovansky. 
Though  it  is  effective,  Rim.'ikykorsakov’s  treat- 
ment of  the  crowd  has  nothing  like  the  vitality 
of  Moussorgsky’s.  In  the  next  act  we  get  the 
arrival  of  the  Tsar  on  horseback,  the  people 
falling  before  him.  This  is  a striking  pictme 
as  it  is  presented,  with  M.  Chaliapin  representing 
an  Ivan  debased  by  cruelty,  his  attendants 
brandishing  their  sa\-age  weapons  and  th© 
people  instinctively  accepting  theh  fate.  WTien 
the  Tsar  comes  into  Tokmakov  s house  he  is 
so  moved  by  t’ne  beauty  of  Olga,  the  more  so 
by  her  likeness  to  her  mother  and  the  discovery 
that  she  is  his  own  daughter,  that  he  promises 
forgiveness  to  the  town. 

The  last  act  is  in  the  tent  of  the  Tsar.  After 
a long  orchestral  prelude,  with  a chorus  behind 
the  curtain,  the  scene  show's  us  Ivan  seated  in  j 
a scarlet  tent,  through  the  door  of  which  we  | 
get  a distant  -view  of  the  town  under  cover  of 
night.  The  sohloquy  in  wliich  ho  recalls  hH  j 
dreams  of  a happier  reign  gives  M.  Chaliapin  j 
his  finest  opportunity  in  the  whole  work,  and  j 
shows  us  again  his  splendid  art  as  an  actor  and  a 
singer,  which  is  now  well  known.  Olga,  captured 
from  Matuta,  to  whom  she  had  once  been 
affianeexi,  is  brought  in  and  she  pleads  for  her 
lover,  Toucha.  Wliile  they  are  together  there 
is  a noise  of  arms  outside  the  tent  and  the  voice 
is  heard  of  Toucha  leading  a sudden  attack 
upon  the  Tsar’s  guards.  Olga  rushes  out 
to  meet  her  lover  and  is  shot  in  the  doorway. 
The  opera  ends  with  the  Tsar  crouching  over 
her  dead  body  overcome  with  grief. 

One  feels  that  a better  thing  could  have  been 
made  of  this  ending  if  the  curtain  had  fallen 
a few  minutes  before  it  actually  did.  The 
bringing  in  of  the  chorus  sums  it  up  conven- 
tionally, and  that  is  the  wea'Kness,  that  from 
time  to  time  one  can  notice  certain  things  bemg 
done  and  certain  pieces  of  music  being  added  for 
the  sake  of  rounding  off  a situation.  Never- 
theless, the  whole  w'ork  contains  much  that  is 
strong  and  individual,  and  in  the  hanos  of  such 
k company  as  this,  with  Mme.  Brian’s  beautiful 
singing  as  Olga,  and  all  the  smaller  parts  treated 
with  a fine  sense  of  artistic  fitness,  the  im- 
pression created  is  one  of  considerable  power, 
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■\'esti'rda>’s  .•iftcrni.on  concert  at  Stclnway 
Hall  pos-ie.-H'd  several  atlr.iclive  features,  one 
of  wliii'li  was  of  unusual  interest.  I his  was 
.1  |>erformance  by  eigliux-n  harpists,  w huse  in- 
struments tH'cupied  (he  whole  width  of  lh<- 
platform.  ()nl\'  for  this  iiieviudil'  limilatioa 
ihi'rc  might  jiresumably  ha\e  been  more,  tor 
Signor  Mario  Izrrenzi,  (he  coius'rl-gi  ver, 
would  seem  to  have  at  his  heck  and  call  ,i 


1!4 


pr.icUCallN  uni  umccl  nuiimri  oi  

■.  P.Tliaps  wist'lv,  lh<'>-  (iiil  not  aim  loo 
hi'‘h,  ^lloma^-’■;  arran^enii'nl  ol  tho 

'■  Man'll  of  lii<'  Man  ol  llarloch  " is  a suft'i- 
t<>'t  of  ons<'ml)l<'  playiii”.  It  max  at 
l)v  that  llv  v acquiUod  iheni- 


cver.  ■•'Don  ( liovanni  ” may  be  unequal, 
but  it  contains  some  of  Mozart’s  finest 
pag'es,  anci  ibe  wonderful  closings  scene 
is  really  a remarkable  bit  of  music-drama. 
'I'he  pity  is  that  at  Covent  Garden  it 
should  be  so  spoiled  by  being  shorn  of 
the  finale  proper,  and  further  disfigured 
bv  the  disclosing  of  the  churchyard 

■ ■■  " the 


. n-.ditablx  under  iho  carolul  loa.U  rsliip  i cheap  theatricality  of 

,.t  s; q -ori  and  M.  I>>renzi  Here  ,.,.,jjnacremcnt.  The  attempt  to  do  s 

and  th.T.'  Iho  attack  was  a tulle  la^^id,  but  b nrnves  that  the 


on  the  whole  the  numln'r  was  a suoces>. 
ParticularK  was  this  the  <'aso  when  one  takes 
into  considoraiion  the  tender  years  of  two  or 
three  <if  the  performers. 

Signor  -Mario  Lorenzi  himself  contnhufed 
live  solus  on  his  chosen  instrument,  and  stead- 
fastly resisted  an  eneore  imlil  the  last,  when 
he  gave  (hitmod’s  " Ouand  tu  Ch.-mtes.” 
Flis'  introductory  .\dagio  and  .Mlegretto 
■\ffetuoso  of  John  Thomtis  were  more  of  tcch- 
nieal  than  of  musieal  interest,  hut^  in  the  G 
minor  FugU''  of  Scarlatti  and  the  I'antasia  of 
Sainl-Saens  he  proved  himself  master  of  two 
\vid‘['lv  different  schools.  'I'lie  dignified, 
melodious  formalism  of  the  older  composer 
lost  nothing  in  his  admirable  interpretation, 
and  the  romanticism  of  the  later  was  presented 
with  a freshness  and  verve  that  compelled 
warm  tippreciaticvn. 

The  superb  technitjue  of  Signorina  I'ahbri 
w.as  demonstrated  in  an  excerpt  from  “_Tan- 
credi.”  It  is  somt'thing  more  than  satisfac- 
tory to  find  that  the  Kossinian  school  of 
vocalism  still  possessc's  a fine  exponent  in  .Sig- 
norina I'alihri,  who  respoiided  to  a deserved 
encor<‘  tor  Iv:'!'  powerfully  dramatic  rendering 
of  “ -Ml,  se  tu  dormi. svegliati  ” from  Vaceai's 
r.iulietta  e Romeo.”  For  this  .Signor  (i. 
l.oronzi  provided  the  harp  obbligato  with  re- 
markable taste  and  skill. 

.Sopr.'ino  solos  w<‘re  sung  by  Signorina  Nina 
Garelli.  who  ehoso  airs  from  Boito's  " Mefis- 
tofele  " and  from  I’ergolesi  and  < iounod. 
Conte  N'ittorio  Della  Pie,  who  was  the  tenor 
voe.alist,  g;ive  Filippi’s  “ Perehe  ” with  ;i 
gcKxl  deal  of  power,  though  his  voice  is 
scarcc'v  of  first-rate  quality  and  his  method 
somewhat  op<m  to  criticism.  word  of 

praise  is  due  to  Mrs.  Heniham  and  Signor 
F.  N'annuceini,  who  were  rcsp>onslhlc  for  the 
piano  accompaniments. 

MME.  JAQLT3S-DALCR0ZE. 

Mme.  Nina  Jaques-rtaJeroze,  who  was  heard 


some- 

thing^it  this  moment  proves  that  there  is 
a need,  and  why  the  original  ending  i.s 
not  restored  it  is  difficult  to  see.  It  is  no 
argument  to  say  that  it  is  not  the 
custom. 

I'he  ca.st  was  for  the  most  part  un- 
familiar, but  the  general  result  was  ex- 
cellent. Mozart’s  music  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  to  sing  j how  well,  though,  it 
repays  good  singing ! Mile.  Destinn 
was  quite  superb  as  Donna  Anna,  not 
only  in  the  flexibility  of  her  technique, 
but  in  the  rare  art  of  infusing  dramatic 
fervour  into  her  phrasing  without  _ de- 
stroying the  melodic  lines.  “ Or  sai  chi 
I’onorc,”  for  instance,  was  really  magni- 
ficently sung  in  this  respect,  and  the 
” Noo  mi  dir  ” showed  how  beautifully 
clear  and  steady  her  execution  of  florid 
passages  can  be. 

The  Don  of  M.  Rouard  was  a little  dis-' 
appointing ; he  uses  his  fine  voice  well,  j 
but  the  impersonation  lacked  distinction. 
Mmc.  Klsa  .Stralia  created  a favourable 
impression  as  Donna  Elvira.  She  has  a 
very  sympathetic,  warmly  coloured  voice, 
and  she  sing.s  with  freedom  and  case.  1 he 
Zerlina  was  Mile.  Mignon  Nevada,  who 
sang  the  charming  songs  very  neatly  and 
prettily.  .Sometimes  one  felt  that  her 
vivacious  manner  was  light  in  not  quite 
the  right  way.  It  is  a question,  perhaps, 
of  the  .style  that  comes  from  great  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  |ohn  McCormack  won  great  ap- 
plause by  his  finished  singing,  although 
the  music  seemed  to  accentuate  more 
than  usual  his  tendency  towards  a veiled 
"qualitv  of  tone.  The  Leporello  of  .Sjgnor 


“ Batti,  batti  ””  gracefully,  thougn  it  wa*  au  wn  « , 
small  scale.  M.  Kouard  \vas  energetic  throughout 
as  the  Bon.  His  smooth  voice  and  easy  style  were 
always  enjoyable  to  listen  to.  He  kept  up  the  gaiety 
and  irre.sponsibility  in  his  acting,  and  particularly 
in  his  i*ecitatives  with  Leporello,  until  the  last  scene, 
■where  the  ineffective  arrangement  by  which  he  dies 
in  the  cemetery  instead  of  being  dragged  down  to 
hell  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  die  as  effectively 
as  he  had  lived.  Ue  had  a very  admirable  colleague 
in  Signor  Aquistapace,  whose  singing  and  acting  were 
altogether  true  to  the  character  of  Leporello  and 
whose  splendid  voice  is  one  of  the  best  acquisitions 
which  this  season  has  brought  us.  Mr.  McC3ormack, 
who  was  allowed  both  his  arias,  sang  them  well, 
and  no  more  can  be  expected  of^a  Don  Ottavio.  | 

A special  word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  the  , 
orchestra  under  Signor  Polacco,  who  deserved  better  ^ 
troTitment  from  the  audience  than  he  got.  It  was  | 
delightful  to  hoar  every  detail  given  with  the  care  ; 
which  he  bestowed  upon  it,  and  to  have  the  opera 
played  with  an  artistic  sympathy  which  we  expect 
when  we  listen  to  a symphony  by  Mozart,  but  cannot 
always  hope  for  in  the  case  of  an  opera. 

MISS  HUSTON’S  RECITAL. 

Miss  Margaret  Huston,  who  has  not  sung 
in  London  for  sonv  time,  g;ive  a recital  yes- 
terd.'iv  afternoon  at  the  Bechstein  Hall.  Her 
method  is  accomplisheii  in  certain  w.'iys, 
hut  although  she  sang  with  intelligence  and 
somehow  the  interpretation  did  not 
It  was  the  l.-ick  of  direct  feeling 
which  one  missed  more  than  .anything.  TtiP' 
singer  failed  to  slrik'e  the  personal  note,  and 
the  cleverness  of  the  delivery  coukl  not  suffice 
of  itself.  .\s  to  the  aclutil  vocalistUion,  Miss 
Huston  did  not  display  enough  fiexibilily  for 
such  songs  its  Wolf's  ” Nixo  Binsefuss  ” 
or  Dehussv's  ” Fantoches,”  while  more 
th.an  once  she  failed  in  <'xactness  of 
inltmation.  Li  otht'r  w.ays,  liowever,  the* 
singing  w;ts  eftecti\'t*  .and  the  vocal  tone 
always  of  pleasing  quality, 
rr 


empn.asis, 
con  vincc. 


i‘n 


HENRY  BLIGH 


(p) 

FORDE. 


:hc 


other  day  in  a group  of  songs  at  lllme.  Yrctte  GuU-  i----.-.  , ' r Mnl-i. 

bert's  second  recital,  gave  a vocal  i-ecit.al  on  Tuesday  Aqutstapace  and  Ma,  eft  > O _ g 
afternoon  in  the  Bechstein  Hall,  at  which  she  had  M.  te.sta  were  Without  being’  nomb  C, 

Jaques-Dalcroze  to  accompany  her.  Her  programme  and  M-  Marvini  was  a satisfactory  Com- 
contained  examples  of  Brahms,  Schubert,  Mahler,  mendatore.  Mention  has  been  made  of 
and  modem  French  eomposem,  as  well  .as  a couple  of  jbe  conductor  ; one  must  add,  though,  a 
small  songs  by  her  husband  and  a Tuscan  folk-song.  of  prai.SC  as  to  his  tempi,  generally. 

The  singer  ha.s  a clear,  pure  soprano  voice,  with  th#>  nidrk  side 

considerable  power  on  the  upper  notes.  Sometimas  spirited  . ’ i ^ 1 ' 

it  sounded  a little  hard  on  and  above  the  high  Ci  and  to  his  rlivthms.  Which  were  always 
when  the  tone  w.as  very  loud  ; otherwise  it  was  of  an  ctrnnrr  and  tenSe. 
attractive  quality,  .and  was  produced  evenly  through-  h ‘ 

out  its  range  and  with  an  absence  of  cffo'rt.  Jlmc.  _ . 

Jaques-BakToze  was  .at  her  best  in  the  German  songs,  P,0  Ox  -TjXcA. 

and  she  pve  an  admirable  performance  of  a group  of 

four  “ Liedcr  eincs  fahrenden  Gescllen,”  bringing  out  ' — ♦ 

all  the  points  xvithout  insisting  on  them,  and  catching 

e-xactly  the  mood  of  the  music.  The  songs  are  built  “DON  GIOVANNI.” 

on  very  simple  and  somewhat  sentimental  melodic 

feeling  (In  Italian.) 


phr.ase.s.  which  arc  developed  with  lyrical 

and  without  the  pompous  elaboration  that  charaA  nonna  \nna 
terizes  the  composer's  orchestral  writing.  In  Castil-  r,  'c  ■ 

Ion’s  “ Renouveau,”  Hahn’s  “ D'une  prison,"  and  two  BIvvra 

songs  of  Debussy  both  singer  and  a<*compan.ist  were  ^Oorlina  ^ /L 
Apt  to  he  heavy  in  their  treatment  of  the  music  ; Leporello  /. 
Logr,and's  “La  sirene  d’or,”  which,  though  slightly  Don  Ottavio., 
monotonous,  is  alive  and  vigorous,  suited  her  better 
and  was  given  with  strongly-felt  rhythm  ; so  was  the 
song  >Larinette,”  which  gives  a better  notion  of  M.  ^ Gommendatorc 
■Taqucs-Dalcroze's  tal^t  than  " Avril,”  though  the  Giovanni 
latter  was  encored.  / fc  ~ ^ Conductor 

■'  morning  concert-  " was  given  yesterday  after- 
thc  Bechst.cin  Hail  by  AI.  Ilollm.an,  the 


MRS. 

The  vocril  rccil.u!  ffivx'ii  by  .Mrs.  Henry 
Bli.qh  F'orde  in  -the  .Eolian  Hall,  yestenday 
afternoon,  was  full  of  agreeable  artistic  fea- 
tures. In  tlie  first  place  the  programme  had, 
been  skilfully  put  together,  never  lacking 
in  the  proper  variety  and  interest,  and  also 
the  singer  herself  showed  that  sh(*  knew 
what  to  do  with  it.  Her  voice  is  classed  as 
contralto,  hut  whatever  it  mav  be  in  range, 
its  timbre  is  distinctly  of  a light  soprano 
qualits.  Thoroughly  efficient  in  the  rhanner 
of  production,  .Mrs.  Forde — who.se  adoption 
of  the  Fnglish  description  ” Mrs.”  for 
“ Madame  ” is  a welcome  symptom  of  the 
musical  transitional  stage  we  arc  living  in— 
happily  suggested  the  moods  of  such  songs 
as  Schtibert’s  ” Haiden-Roslein,”  as  well  as 
“ fvrstes  (iriin,”  ” Mil  Mx-rthen  und  Rosen,” 
and  ” Ich  grolli*  nicht  ” of  Schumann.  Fng- 
lish xvork  xvas  represented  by  Roger  Ouilter's 
|une  ” and  ” Noxv  skx-ps  live  crimson 
pi’l.'d.”  There  was  an  apprecialix'e  audi-i 
ence.  which  also  gave  a good  reception  to', 
the  violinist,  M.  .\n<lre  de  Rih-uipierre,  heard 
in  the  Rondo  from  Halo’s  Symphonic 
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LE  SACRE  DU  PRINTEMPS 
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DRLTRY  LANE.  ] 

London  takes  both  its  pleasures  and  its  pai^ 
more  quietly  than  Paris.  When  he  Saere  du  Prin- 
iernp.'i,  the  latest  joint  product  of  AIM.  Nijinsky  and 
Stavinsky,  w.as  produced  for  the  first  time  in  England 
last  night  at  Drury  Lane,  i-hc  appkause  was  measured, 
but  so  were  the  cHcs  of  disapproval.  Mr.  Ex'ans, 
it  is  true,  was  obliged  to  cut  short  his  preliminary  i 
remarks  before  the  curtain,  and  a certain  amount  of 
and  half-suppressed  laughter  xvas  heard 


noon  m me  ueenstem  jiau  ny  wi.  ±ioiim.in,  me  jt)q„  Giovanni  made  one  of  its  too  rare  appearances 
eminent  violoncellist,  xx'ho  took  part  xvith  Af.  Kochanski  at  t'ovent  Garden  last  night.  It  ha-s  not  been  given 

and  Air.  .Sexvcll  in  Dvorak's  ''  Dumky  " trio,  and  xx*a«  during  a summer  season  since  1909,  but  if  the  size  of 

also  heard  in  a number  of  solo.s.  Of  these  the  most  the  ’audience  and  its  apparent  enjoyment  count  for  'vhistUn;  ^ i .i,  * . i r,« 

import, ant  xvere  AVidor's  not  verx-  inspired  Suite  in  anything  in  determining  the  repertory,  we  may  hope,  performance  ; but  . a was,  perxap, 

E minor  and  an  Andante  and  Allegro  by  tlie  per- that  it  xvill  not  bo  laid  aside  for  another  four  years,  not  very  surprising,  for  Air.  Exans  orgo  - a- 
former  himself — a melodious  xvork,  xvhich  is  con- The  house  xvas  very  full,  and  there  xvas  a groat  deal  the  b<allet  and  not  the  lec  urc  a 

structod  on  conventional  lines,  but  which  makes  an  of  enthusiasm,  expended  more  upon  the  singers  than  xvere  there,  and  there  are  limits  to  w 

eiTcctive  number  in  a prop-amme  owing  to  the  skill  upon  Alozart,  for  some  of  the  most  delicate  orchestral  audience  can  endure  xvhen  present-e^ 

with  which  the  writing  is  adapted  to  the  require- ri’for-ncHt  xvere  smothered  licneath  the  noise  of  applauso 
ments  of  the  instrument.  AI.  Hollman  playeil  with  but  still  hearty  enough  to  show  that  the  performance! 
his  customary  spirit,  and  even  if  his  intonation  xv.as.of  (he  work  at  least  xvas  popular. 

occasionally  not  quite  true,  both  his  full  tone  and  the  The  majority  of  the  cast  were  ncwoomci-s  or,  at 
cleanness  and  decision  of  his  phrasing  might  have  any  rate,  singing  the  parts  for  the  first  time  at  Covent 
been  envied  him  by  many  a younger  player.  Garden.  If  the  performance  was  not  of  the  highest 

The  rest  of  the  programme  w.os  contributed  by-kind.it  was  on  the  whole  a good  one,  with  certain 
Miss  Joan  Reynolds,  xvho  sang  two  groups  of  songs,  outstanding  features  of  excellence.  The  most 
including  one  by  Af.  Hollman  with  obbligato  for  the. excellent  xvas  Mile.  Destinn,  xvhose  singing  as  Donna 
violoncello,  in  which  the  victory  was  not  with  the  Anna  was  as  pure  and  as  majestic  as  it  xvas  xvhen 
singer.  Her  voice  had  an  attractive  quality,  but  it  die  sang  the  part  four  years  ago.  The  aria  “ Non 
needs  more  training  to  bring  it  out  to  ghmhermore*mi  dir”  gix-es  an  opportunity,  found  nowhere  else 
confidence  in  her  own  powers./  ? .among  the  operas  in  which  she  takes  part  here,  of 


MOZART  AT  COVENT  GARDEN 


REVIVAL  OF  “DON  CIDVANNI.” 


A very  large  audience  warmly  wel- 
comed the  revival  of  “ Don  Giovanni  ” 
at  Covent  Garden  last  night.  Under  the 
direction  of  Signor  Polacco  the  perform- 
ance .was  singularly  crisp  and  clear,  and 
the  music  seemed  to  ring  fresher  than 


he.aring  her  sing  coloratura,  .and  it  is  ,a  xvonderful 
experience  to  hear  her  perfect  art  of  phr.asing  applied 
to  such  music.  Beside  her  the  singing  powers  of  t.hc 
two  other  principal  ladies  seemed  comp.ara-tively 
pale.  Aline.  Sl-ralia  w.as,  xx'e  understand,  actu.ally 
m,aking  her  fii’St  appearance  on  the  operatic  st-ago, 
and  the  signs  of  inexperience  and  nervoins- 
ness  were  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  .at. 
She  m.adc  no  r.ttempt  to  .act-,  .and  shoxved 
very  little  capacity  for  dr.amatic  singing.  Her  x'oice 
was  often  effective.  It  has  good  qu.aUty,  though  it 
was  apt  to  he  unsteady,  .and  both  in  the^iria 
“ Ali  tradi  ’’  (placed  as  usual  in  the  first  act  after  the 
“ Catalogue  ’’  song)  and  in  the  quartet  her  phrasing 
was  inclined  (o  be  unsteady.  Allle.  Aligiion  Noxaid-a 
looked  cliarniing  as  Zerlina,  ach'd  brightly,  and  sang 

• -u 


»■*  V. 


quite  new,  especially  .when  it  is  not  certain  whether 
the  oddest  features  of  it  arc  purposely  or  accidentally 
grotesque.  Hoxvevcr,  AI.  Nijinsky  liad  not  much 
to  complain  of  in  his  reception,  and  both  AIllo.  Piltz, 
upon  whom  the  fieaviest  burden  fell  (.amongst  those 
on  the  stage)  and  AI.  Monteux,  who  achieved 
miracle  of  conducting,  were  very  warmly  applauded. 

he  Sacre  du  Priniemps  is  on  quite  different  lines 
from  either  of  AI.  Str.avinsky’s  former  ballets  and 
marks  a fresh  stage  in  his  musical  development. 
h’Oiseau  de  Feu  dealt  with  the  world  of  spirits  and 
magicians,  and  was  written  in  an  idiom  that  was 
imlike  any  one  elso’s,  but  w.as  logically  developed 
from  Borodin  .and  Ravel.  PHro'uehka  dealt  xx'ith  . 
the  xvorid  of  puppets,  half  t-oys  half  human,  and 
was  coxichcd  in  language  that  xv.as  a little  further  ;. 
removed  from  that  "of  contcmpor.ary  xvritors.  but 
was  -still  perfectly  clear  and  entirely  oorusi.stcnt. 
In  Be  Sacre  du  Priniemps  we  go  back  to  the  beginning 
of  t’ne  xvorid,  when  men  were  ju.st  ee-asir.g  to  be 
anim.als  and  were  romijoginto  their  heritage  as  human 
beings,  wlfile  the  imisic,  at  any  rate  on  the  harmonic  , 
side,  though  again  perfectly  x'orLsisteiit , h.as 
moved  so"  far  ahead  even  of  Pitroushkr.  . 
that  it  parts  company  with  anything  coming  i 
even  from  Paris  that  one  has  heard  Ixefore.  This  | 
at  least  ought  (o  convince  Air.  Gordon  (>aig| 
that  even  it'the  Russian  h.allot  hx'longs,  as  ho  fxas| 
latch-  been  telling  x:s  it  does,  to  the  theatre  of  yest-er-t 
day.  " the  ruisic  is  not  alwaj-s  exact  ! v rctrxxspective.I 
In  its  relation  to  the  stage,  .as  well  as  in  its  own  inhorenti 
nature,  the  music  of  he  Sacre  du  I'Yinirmp.s  is  on  new] 
lines,  for  it  docs  not  condition  the  .action  of  the  st.ag^ 


as  the  music  cone 


^ !';;(■  wl'i>le  offVet  Avai  o«niin'  TT  one  1ia<l  7iK> 

prince  J90C,  will- 1.  iheen  k-<l  tu  su|ip;'sp  t,li;n  a -x-rinti,--  ('anfibu- 

'"po\iiondZ"^^rLilLc^^  I’"”  c-non-^ruphic  art  lia<i  bocti  in- 
is it  used  for  pure  choregrapiiy  as  it  is  mX«s5iiipftides  ;^indcd,  and,  ilv.s  su,  one  < anic  aw  a\ 

and  Le  Spertre  dcUtRou,  which  were  also  ; in  n lielph-S';  frame  <;f  mind.  Siir<‘|y  we  Are 

nipht.  It  sounds,  in  as  [ ix>C  all  lt»sin'j  our  c-ve-r  tills  Rns.^^ian 

written  as  absolute  rnusic  conceived  m v . , ^ \ f,f  • tv^cdI/*  in  tht*  'iiidlence  e\- 

single  mood  rather  than  as  programme  music  and  (..lA  . A p i.p  < n tlu  ‘‘Udltnct  es 

though  the  incidents  on  the  stage  had  been  j pr<-s>ied  disapproval  at  lh<-  ca».f  of  iho  ])ei- 

roughly  fitted  together  and  made  to  form  incc. 

with  the  music  because  they  . As  to  the  nnisit',  the  less  said  the  Iveltor. 

illustrate  ideas  conceived  in  a pmiiar  • CM-onhoiunis  Ih-it  is  the 

This  similarity  of  mood  between  ac^n  and  ® , 1 - * 0,  1^  i ’ ' 1 t-U 

at  once  differentiates  this  Mlet  from  or  simple  truth.  Stravinsky  make.-  rema-kabh 


at-  once  uu£ei-euti<*iA»  . . • 

VApr'rs-nddi  d'un  Fauney  in  neitner  of  wmea  ao^  in.pr,en:ous  nok'^es,  <'ind  K would  pu//lo 

music  seern  to  have  any  particular  relation  to  w u.  * , j ^ — i... 


PUZZLING  PRIMEVAL 
BALLETe 


CRITICS  AND  STRAVINSKY’S 
LATEST  PRODUCTION. 


PREHISTORIC  POSES. 


the 

- * most  experienced  (-r  chest  rat  or  to  say  hoW  it 

j PWrii/wnTL-i  <mch  as  they  i done.  Some -of  the  rh\  thm,s  were  quite 

The  incidents  in  Xc  Sucre  *<  Pnniemps,  suen  as  rnej  . i r 1 1 

are,  cannot  be  called  dramatic,  for  they  follow  eact  | mte.h.y  ible,  and  a lew  mel- d c phrases  heie 
other  without  much  feeling  for  rational  seqnenc<  : there  sto-id  out  ^cner.aily  suppO'rted  hy 

O’-  climax.  Vlhien  the  enrtain  goes  up  a stretch  o1  | tiprelated  harm',  ■ores.  Th'is,.ef  course,  is  the 

Wild  hilly  st\  Ie,  and  it  defies  annlvshs  ju,t  as  it 

designed  bv  M.  Roehneh,  who  is  already  known  oy  ui.  . i,  , ,u  , e 

scene  for  Prince  Igor,  and  on  the  grass  is  visible,  bj  j scorns  {esthetic  ch.arm.  hue  the  -ren.iPst  di- 
the  light  of  a night  in  ^ring,  a troupe  of  young  men  ! advantoo'e  the  score  presented  was  tliat  it 
who  first  take  lessons  in  sympathetic  i^gic  from  ai  pigyp-  .sucf-j-ested  “ atmosphere  " ; it  was 

old  sorceress---more  than  300  yeare^ldt^pr^mme  I confusion  in  series. 

assured  us — and  then  join  in  danoes  and  games  ' * • 

a troupe  of  young  women.  They  are  very  properly 
followed  by  their  pajrents  and  seniors,  the  oldest  ol 
whom  goes  through  the  rite  of  blessing  the  eartlk 
presumably  on  the  precautionary  principles  employed 
by  savages.  All  this  part  of  the  ballet,  indeed,  looks 
like  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  many  pictmesque 
examples  of  primitive  magic  to  be  found  in  Th£ 

Golden  Bough.  The  scene  now  changes  to  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  hanging  between  heaven  and  earth  (also 
designed  by  M.  Roehrich),  on  whicha  religions  dance 
takes  place,  one  of  the  dancing  girls  (Mile.  Piltz)  npTjT^ 
going  into  a trance  and  thus  settling  the  question  ^ 1 xlE, 
to  which  of  the  number  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
spring.  She  is  not  sacrificed  alive,  for  her  trance 
turns  into  a frenzy,  at  the  height  of  which  she  suddenly 
reels  and  falls  dead.  The  curtain  fails  as  she  is 
carried  out  on  the  shoulders  of  her  friends. 

CONVENTTONAL  GESTURES. 

The  gestures  of  the  new  ballet,  which,  like  the 
scenario,  have  been  designe^  by  M.  Xijinsky,  are  more 
consistently  conventionalized  than  those  in  J eux. 

Some  of  them  undoubtedly  do  expr^  emotion  in  a 

primitive  way — fear,  for  instance,  and  joy  and  religious 
ecstasy — and  the  general  impression  is  often  the 

impression  given  one  by  Chilian  afc  play  ; ^e  of  the  Stravinsky  set  ,'i  new  puxxh  at  Drurv  Lane 
dances  even  suggests  one  of  M.  Jaques-Dalcroze  s • i i.  ' u i * • i v ii 

round  games.  But  most  of  the  time  one  seems  to  be  hist  night,  when  his  pume\al  ballet,  ^ Saere 
looking  at  marionettes  rather  than  children  or  savages,  Printem])s  ” was  placed  before  an  English 
and  manv  of  the  movements  seem  to  be  the  result  of  r f-ritio-;  i<a'em  to  have 

some  stem  and  invisible  hand  moving  the  puppets  audience,  lew  ol  the  cr  t,cs  -secni  to  n.ive 
by  an  inexorable  decree,  the  purport  of  which  is  known  found  a solution  yet.  Here  arc  a tew  at- 
to  the  owner  of  the  hand,  but  has  only  at  certain  understand  it 

moments  been  declared  to  others. 

The  mnsic,  as  we  have  said,  is  unlike  anything  that  i*  Hideouslv  Harsh.  " 
has  been  given  us  either  by  the  Enssian.s  or  by  any  one 
else,  though  one  can  trace  its  origin  in  much  that 
Stravinsky  has  already  written  in  Pciroushka.  Har- 
monically it  is  extraordinarily  rough  and  strident ; ir 
one  place  a theme  fully  harmonised  in  D minor 
grates  uncompromisingly  on  a countersubject  in 
U major  over  an  accompaniment  played  fortissime 
! in  A major  on  the  top  of  chords  of  C major  with  ar 
' augmented  fourth  ; in  another,  chords  of  the  dominan 
seventh  in  the  key  of  A flat  are  hurled  against  ful 
chords  of  E major,  while  another  subject  is  givei 
out  “ marcato  e sempre  mf  in  E flat  major,  anc 
So  on.  There  is  much  that  is  hideously  and  cruelb 
harsh,  even  to  ears  accustomed  to  modem  music 
j and  much,  too,  that  is  exceedingly  monotonous 
' Where  the  playei-s  are  at  rest  or  are  moving  slowh 
the  music  is  almost  consistently  dull,  but  in  moment; 
of  excitement  the  composer,  with  his  extraordinary 
gift  for  driving  home  rhythm,  carries  everythin; 
before  him.  It  is  this  rhythmical  energy,  in  fact 
which  gives  the  music  its  vitality,  and  that  alone 
so  that  when  it  flags  the  music  flags  too  and  sound.- 
merely  empty  and  pretentious.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  sec  whiit  M.  Stravinsky’s  next  work  will  be  like 
Of  one  thing,  at  any  rate,  one  can  be  fairiy  certain 
and  that  is  that  it  can  hardly  make  severer  demandf 
on  cither  performers  or  listeners  than  Le  Sucre  dv 
Prinieneps. 

I The  rest  of  the  evening  the  audience  had  it  all 
their  own  way.  The  silvery  moths  fluttering  to  a 
series  of  Chopin’s  loveliest  tunes  and  the  Rose  whe 
dances  the  valse  with  his  Bride  of  a single  night 
without  waiting  for  the  invitation  were  deliciously 
cool  to  watch  on  a sultry  evening,  and  for  those  in 
need  of  excitement  there  were  the  dances  from 
Prince  Igor,  which  sound  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
now  that  the  choruses  for  the  women  in  the  back- 
^ound  have  been  restored. 

BALLET  PUZZLE.^''-^ 


^ 

I inu>ic  is  iiiil’’rhhvrintic  ) iVTitTn- i ;■  =-■  ■■  f 
I niilivo  as  it  sets  out  to  he  \vc  li.-vc  ii.:  notion. 

lor  it  is  su  much  earlii  r in  d.ite  than  .u>> 

* music  of  our  acquainttince,  or  th.in 
examples  in  any  history  we  h;i\e  n-ad. 

Then;  seemed  a woeful  amount  of  ci  > o'" 

precious  little  wool,  and  we  d'  spair^of  c\e> 
ridding  our  oprs  of  the  " primitive  soumls 
produci'd  in  marvellous  f.ishion  hv  tlyit  yav 
derful  orchestra.  Surely  ,uch  -luff  should  he 
iilaM'd  on  primtoval  instrument-  -or,  W'a>  - 
s not  played  at  all.— DmTy  Telegraph. 

jJatkdndhe’Box. 

tin  the  whole  M.  Nijin-ky  ran 
surprised  if  the  publu-  refu-es  to  lalv 
i .seriously.  A lafge  section  of  th-  .ludie.u  ' 

I not  in  the  mind  to  do  so  la--t_  '"kb'' 

! laughed  hearlilv  at  the  Jack-in-the-hox  mo 
! ments  hv  which  tho-e  on  tlv  stage  smight  to 
i expn  -.  'the  haliils  and  manner-,  ol  the  -Sto. 

^ITie  first  scene  recalled  m-'inorie.-  of  tme  of 
tlios-'  comic  pictures  in  which  prehistnru  ma 
at  one  time  i-laved  so  promim-nl  a P-';'-  ‘ 
everv  oni'  was  quite  disap])Oivaed  lhai  -om 
1 fear^onv'  monster  of  the  !i/ard  trihe  did  not  put 
^ its  he;,<l  over  a rock  and  --nd.  th,  gamhol-,  of 
all  coiv-erned.— Dudy  kxpn.«. 

Midsummer  Madness. 

The  dancing  or  miming-nr  >b'’ 

new  manifestation  of  art  -hould  he  ' . 

Mile.  Piltz  as  the  victim  is  a wonderful  p -^ 
uf  work.  Except  for  some  remarkable  eiKi  •. 
, of  rhvlhm,  the  music  seems  men-  imdsumme. 
madness.— Dui/y  .Vrws  umf  I. cade, . 
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‘LE  SACRE  DU  PRINTEMPc 
DRURY  LANE. 


AT 


laist  I'ighl  at  I)rur\  Lti'iie  the  Russittn 
bidk'L  ail'led  Stravinsky 's  ‘‘la’  Sacro  du 
IVin'.einps  ’’  to  the  repertory,  the  work  re- 
ceiving '..s  lirst  iHM'formance  in  J-ingland.  It 
is  nut  pussilile  to  write  in  at  till  ftivuur.able 
terms  ol  this  late'l  study  in  imisical 

cacu])lu>.iv  aiul  ehorcxigraphio  bi/;irrerie. 

' Indeed,  '•  I ;i  Tragedie  de  Stiluine,”  intro- 
' diiced  the  other  tl.'iy,  was  ]>nor  enough;  but 
: in  the  [irest  nt  case  that  slamtlard  of  foulish- 
* ne- s has  been  e.'isiiy  surji.assed.  On  the 
j whole,  i'  veenis  hardlv  wurili  while  to  devote 
I much  sp.aee  to  its  description;  o.ve  m;iy  say 
f that  the  plo-  seeks  ti>  illuslrate  certain  rites 
i-iipposisl  lo  lie  performed  in  the  spring  of 
1 lie  ■ear  b\  a primitive  race  of  prehistoric 
I Rii-.sia.  d i’.e  eurtaiii  ni-e  on  a scene  calling 
III)  m-.'.l  tht-  " preh’.-’.oric  pe<  ]js  ” of  M.'". 

I Poneii,  aiH'l  !'-■  hearing  of  the  tlancers  at 
Hi.  rts-alh-d  that  of  tli<-  inhabitants  of 
I , \\  ho  helil  their  lieads  on  oiu-  sale.  M . 

N ij'i  -kv  is  an  a-d.now  ledged  experi  in  ihe  ex. 
'u  -.ilion  of  otiier  peojile's  « he,n  ogra)>hv,  hut, 
I 'ging  l)\  I'll  is  w ork,  he  A hnni'.y  I'd  1»'  - ailed 
.■  ',■l■•al  iiivenli-r.  The  mo\«-menls  of  pr<- 
pi  >p'.e  wi'ro  douhlless  diffi  r-’iu  lo 
h-.  ' -I  th-'  pn ‘(■|•.|  d.r,  , hut  that  seems 
■,:i:  IP.  a u.o'mI  -■rough  ii-as'.n  fur  making 
1 . II  -o  'grotesque. 


Tiie  applause  was  measured,  but  so  were  the 
cries  of  disapproval.  -Mr.  h.vans,  it  is  tru-’,  w.is 

obliged  to  cut  sliort  his  preliminary  rcmarlts 
before  the  curtain,  and  .a  certain  ;imount  of 
whisiling  and  half-suppressed  laughter  was 
heard  during  the  performance  ; hut  that  w;is,  ; 
pi-rliaps,  not  very  surprising,  for  Mr.  I-vans 
forget  lh;it  it  was  tor  the  ballet  ;ind  not  the  | 
leclurc  that  people  were  there,  and  there  tire 
limits  lo  what  tin  English  audience  can  endure' 
when  presented  with  something  quite  new,  ' 
especiallv  when  it  is  not  certain  whether  the 
oddest  features  of  it  arc  pur[)0sely  or  accidcni- 
allv  grotesque. 

There  is  much  that  is  hideously  and  cruelly 
harsh,  even  to  oars  accustomed  to  modern 
music,  and  much,  too,  that  is  exceedingly 
mon-ilonOLis.  WIvto  th--  plavei's  tire  tit  rest 

or  tire  moving  slowly  llie  music  is  tilinost  con- 
sisientvl  dull,  liut  in  moments  of  excitement  the 
comiiosor,  wiili  his  extrtiordintiry  gift  for  driv- 
ing home  rhtlhin,  carries  every  ihing  before 
him.  It  is  this  rhythmictil  en-rgy,  in  fact, 
which  gives  tlie  music  its  vitality,  and  that 
.-ilone,  so  th'at  when  if  flags  the  music  flags 
too  tind  sounds  merely  empty  and  pre;entious. 

It  will  he  interesling  to  see  whtii  .M.  .‘Stra- 
vinsky ’s  next  work  will  be  lifi.-.  Of  on-  (hing, 
at  ;inv  rai.',  one  ctin  lie  fairly  certtiin,  and  that 
i-  th.il  it  c.'in  h;irdly  niak-'  severer  demands  on 
eitle  r )ii’rforniors  or  listeners  tlian  " Ee  Sacre 
du  I’rintciiips.  ” — Times. 

Two  year-old  Music. 

The  music  i-i  ingeniou.s,  since  if  the  txmiposer 
be  more  llian  two  years  of  age  he  mu-st  have 
c.irefu!Iy  suppressi-d  all  he  knew  in  order  to 
-levise  it.  Like  .M.  Nijinsky,  who  is  clearly  ti 
hfstter  dan-'er  than  -l-’signer  of  rhoreography, 
.M.  .Stravinsky  htis  fallen  into  the  trap  of  in- 
-hilging  in  regu'iir  rhythms.  To  be  actual,  ihe 
whole  thing  .should  be  formless.  Btrt,  judging 
bv  it.s  r-'i’eplion  la.sl  night,  there,  -kies  not  seem 
U)  he  any  great  demand  for  this  sort  of  elemen- 
lary  business.  TTio  management  seemed  lo  fear 
wor-ic,  however,  and  sen*.  .Mr.  Edwin  Evans  on 
before  th-'  pieee  liegan  lo  expl.ain.  its  object. 
That  ohiert,  .Mr.  Ev;ins  <l’d  not  explain,  is  the 
cultiv.ation  of  the  retrograde.  .Man  is  siipixvsed 
lo  be  a priigressivc  individual. — Morning  Post. 

Strauss  Outdone. 

At.  .Slra\  insky 's  music  would  require  many 
hearings  lo  give  any  definite  opinion  on  its  pre- 
cisi’  meaning  and  value. 

The  composer,  in  audeious  methods,  has  left 
Strauss,  ;ind  eien  .Schiinberg,  behind.  llis 
nnisic  has  apparently  no  relation  whatever  lo 
the  ordinary  rul<-s  of  harmony.  One  is  in- 
clineil  to  the  opinion  th.at  he  lias  endeavoured 
to  expriss,  with  ;dl  Ihe  modern  resources  of 
the  art,  die  beginnings  of  musical  ideas 
miiongsi  priniillxe  people,  the  awkward  angii- 
l.ir  melodies,  tlie  experiin-nls  in  rhythm,  and 
the  us-'  of  phr.ises  of  a primitive  emotion;d 
kind.  /)ni/_v  Chronicle. 

Better  Not  .\t  All. 

I’ri'cis-'lv  luiw  Miss  I’ilt/,  “ learnt  Ikt  part.” 
.•ind  |ire(  isi'Iy  liow  .Mr.  I•.'•'lns  f-ninil  all  lie  ex- 
plained in  this  wliirlw  i‘id  of  t.icoplionous, 

primitive  ” hidooiisn'  ss,  it  is  bi'yond  us  to 
conjecture. 

True,  ilie  wluiT'  affair  is  ini- nded  In  !i-’  pi  i- 
mllive  and  not  romantic,  .md  here  .SiraxinsUy 
has  undoubtedly  siicci'<'ded.  lor  at  least  his 


GARDEN  OPERA. 

t‘\\ 


COVENT 

^ “RIGOLETTO”  REVIVED. 


,\poarentlv  the  supporters  of  opera  af 
Covent  C-arden  cannot  get  through  a season 
without  some  excursions  into  the  okMime 
repertorv,  hence  the  performance  of  KigO" 
llelto”  on  .Saturdav  night.-  From  the  par- 
Ititularist  point  of  view,  such  retrograde  pro- 
eductions  need  some  justification,  and  perhaps 
this  m.av  be  found  in  the  fatt  that  the  cheaper 
parts  of  the  house  were  crotyded  by  an 
' audience  glad  to  hear  vet  again  a fammis 
' singer,  Mme.  .Melba,  in  a f.avourile  part.  Ur, 

' had  such  been  the  case,  a superlatively  line 
performance  would  h.ave  justified  itsel  . 
Hut  while  Mme.  .Melba’s  style  still  remains 
unapproachable  in  its  purity,  the  rest  of  the 
' c.'ist  o-ave  us  little  more  than  the  smooth  and 
i imiable.  No  special  distinction  was  felt  m 
i the  case  of  M.  Dinh  (-illv’s  Rigoletto  ; his 
: line  voice,  it  is  true.  w;is  w-'ll  heard,  save  for 
' some  uncertnintv  at  limes  in  inton.ation,  and 
a o-eneral  lack  of  dramatic  colouring,  but  his 
, conception  of  the  part  had  no  more  than 
.ordinarv  weight  and  persuasiveness.  Mr. 
John  McCormack  was  the  Duke;  again  .some 
smooth  vocalisation  without  histrionic  grip. 

I On  the  whole,  such  revivals  seem  not  to  be 
! worth  while. 

THE  COLISEUM. 

The  chief  new  feature  in  this  week’s 
Coliseum  bill  is  the  adaptation  by  Mi.  Max 
Pemberton:  of  the  old  story  of  David  Garrick 
and  .Ada',  Ingot,  in  which  Mr.  .Peymour 
Hicks  and  Aliss  Ellaline  Terriss  take  the 
principal  parts. 

The  piece  was  received  last  night  with 
manifest  delight,  and  so  persistent  was  .the 
applau.se  that  .Miss  Terriss  had  to  come  in  , 
front  of  the  curtaio  and  express  her  thanlcs  I 
for  the  reception.  “ Garrick  ” was  certainly  , 
excellently  done,  and  it  w;is  a_  treat  to  .sec 
both  .Miss  Terriss  and  Mr.  Hicks  in  parts 
more  worth v of  their  talents  than  .some 
which  they 'have  played  in  recent  months. 
Tliev  are  too  good  for  knockabout  farce,  and 
the  nlavgoing" public  evidentlv  appreciate  the 
fact 

\T.q^  Tomi'|li.  a soprano  with  a remark- 
ably  fine  voice,  was  well  received,  amd  “ Par- 
sifal ” is,  of  cour.se,  as  popular  as  over, 
though  it  is  a pity  that  the  perforrnance  does 
not  come  on  etirlier  in  the  evening.  .At 
eleven  o’clock  at  night  people  are  getting  too 
tired  to  appreciate  to  the  full_even  Wagner. 
Tlie  Coliseum  programme  this  week  is  cer- 
tainlv  a fine  one. 

VIOLINIST  PRODIGY. 

Some  very  remarkable  playing  charac- 
terised the  violin  recital  given  by  Mn.ster 
Kcrckjfirt<T,  the  latest  youthful  prodigy  in 
the  violin  world,  in  the  London  Oper;i 
House  yesterday  afternoon.  In  the  course 
•of  an  extended  programme  that  the  maturest 
.'irt’st  need  not  have  scorned,  the  young  per. 
former  exhibited  all  the  results  of  careful, 
prolong-'d  training  and  musical  intelligence, 
llis  tone  was  remar’ixably  symjiathotic 
throughout,  diminishing  to  a lovely 
j)i;inissiino,  and  alw.'iys  preserving  its 
quality.  Technical  command  was  well 
isiiown  in  his  tlouble-stopping,  a perfect  in- 
itonalion  being  alw;iys  preserved,  and 
cantilenas  in  octaves  never  wanting  in  ful- 
lness of  expression.  The  W'ieniawski 
“ ITgeiide  ” was  pnrtirularly  well  jier- 
i formed,  but  the  violin  concerto  -if  Mendels- 
sohn and  “ T'oglia  ” of  Ciorelli  were 
otfiiT  notable  instances  <>f  liis  power.  In 
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Rvxby  Hoyl.  She  seemed  to  have  come  unexpect^y  ,vas  given  at  Covent  Garden  in  1911- 

inbo'a  hardworking  but  uninspiring  provincial  com-'  4,^3^ Melba,  who  was  the  Juliet,  and  that  of| 

panv,  amongst  whom  the  only  singer  who  could  claim'  ^ .Mcreutio.  -Mr. 

distinction  was  Mme.  B6rat.  The  other  interest  was  Homeo  took  the  place  of  M.  Fran/., 

,!.V  ,1,.  „b.c„c,  „f  o.  M.  M„-o„x  w„  It,., 


1 Ii'\fn1:n/ 

Z.ijiat 

engrh  naturallv  >h 
well 


and  Sara.sale'.s 


owed  ii 

pien  ^ wen  well  rnoutrli  done  on  the 
s';-ht_er  basis  r'  youth.  Master  Sr^lotnon, 
;!•.  pianist-P'o-l'crv,  wa.q  amon;rst  the  audii 
en.-o,  and  tho  keen  vivacity  with  which  one 
I'.d''  '"'IImw  followed  and  applauded  the 
of  the  .ither  was 
■f  the  conterU 


1 

^ Sovoral 


an  interesting^ 

BRITISH  MUSIC. 


works  bv  British  com 


inX  the  chorus  th.at  they  had 

u-.t.  althoucrh  CavaUeria  before.  He  succeeded  so  far  „,ost  people  look  at 

as  to  persuade  his  hearers  that  there  is  after  aU  some-  ^ rninds  whether  to 
thing  in  the  very  cnidity  of  Mascagnis  'melodies i ^ ^ 

and  dLsiointed  harmonic  sequences  which  is  more  than, I that  the  sweet,  cloying 

mere  effect,  a pUiin  statement  of  simple  passion,  hven'i  Gounod  knew 

the  intermezzo  meant  something  as  he  played  a^p  kept  alive.  Without  these  tunes,  without 

it  If  he  had  a stage  company  as  amenable  the  first  art  and  her  cavatina 

to  direction  as  the  orcliestra  is  one  can  iniag^el  second,  without  the  ducts  in  the  garden  and 

that  he  would  still  make  something  vivid  out  of  the  ^ would  the  opera  be?  Not  mucli 


work 
'idc-feature 


nposo 


■'•■  - — ■ most  hackneyed  opera  in  the  repertory 

Were  plavcd  In.st  nipfht  at  the  Oueen  s Hall  - ' ~"'*' 


at  the 
I’atron ' 

Mu^ic. 
tliree  had  not  l»een 


There  were  tw 


the'  vault,  what  would  the  opera  be  ? Not  mucli 
opera  in  the  repertory.  ^ju-dy,  than  a .scries  of  musical  platitudes, 

•o  changes  in  the  cast  of  p^.p^  thf 


f Paghaeci  popular  airs  and  the  scene  of  the  brawl 

sinerwe  last' saw  it  early  in  the  season.  Miss  Alice  j contains  some  of  the  most 

of  " — . . 1 -i-  = 


orchestral  concert  o-iven  by  the  early  m me  season.  .-0=-  — wlucb  coiuams  some  01  me  muse 

l••u^d  of  the  Royal  College  of  g^ng  pleasantly  as  Nedda,  but  there  w^  drilc  music  in  an  emasculate  score,  are  only  repetitions 

Of  the  si.x  comixiser.s  represented  pp^tking  forcible  in  her  treatment  of  the  part.,  bhe  Gounod  had  already  written  ten  yoais  before 

hearing  at  these  impression  that  Nedda  was  a poor 


lart..  She  Gounod  had  already  written  ten  yoais  before  j 

given  a hearing  at  these  impression  that  Nedda  was  a poor  chUd  who  ^ 

concerts  before,  but  only  one  of  them  was  „.jps  chiefly  the  victim  of  circumstance,  and  there  was  singing  last  night,  as  far  as  the  principals  .arc 

actually  a new  comer.  Tliis  was  Mr.  Ralph  g^^pppething  comical  in  the  way  she  thieatened  Bignor  pppppppp,ppj"p^.as  what  one  would  have  expected.  Mme. 
Letts,  ’ whose  .scena  for  voice  and  orchestra,  3,pmmarco  with  the  whip,  as  though  he  had  been  a ^^p^p  .j^jpg  fresh  and  pure,  and  she  gave  the 

M.ove,  Tim<>,  and  Death,”  was  sung  by  jpappgkty  lap-dog.  Signor  MartineUi,  singing  Camo  for  ^Upttppf  to  her  with  beautiful  phrasing.  Mr.' 

the  first  time,  came  in  for  an  ovation  which  nvalled  yjp(,ppppp^pj.,  too,  phrased  well,  but  both  his  tone  and 
that  given  to  Signor  Caruso  on  his  reappearance,  j,pgtures  were  monotonous,  and  like  practically 

he  deserved  it.  He  had  studied  the  part  thoroughly  j^p  leadens  of  the  chorus,  lie  sang  ' 

and  sang  it  all  with  intensity  and  comricUon.  ^ that  ^,PPPP^  pppp^-iction.  M.  GiUv  brought  taste  and 

he  needs  to  do  in  order  to  make  his  representation  of  ppjpfgpp-ent  to  bear  on  his  treatment  of  the  part  of 
^rcSa^tercomplete  is  to  be  able  to  cover  up  ins  ’ipp^p,ptio  the  singers  , of  the  other  small  ^parus  did 

^ i V.  _ _1_— rtv-wl  art  r\/-vf.  cliriTr* 


Mr.  Jamieson  Dodds.  The  music  suffered 
In  the  insufficient  appreciation  of  the  ideas 
of  the  le.Kt,  there  being  too  little  differentia- 
tion in  moixl  for,  that  is  to  say,  the  ‘‘  durch- 
componirt  ” style  attempted.  Further,  the 
composer  had  not  realised  how  to  make  his 


:se<l  how  to  make  ms  ,,  pWacter  complete  is  to  be  awe  10  covei  ui>  ...o  mercuuo  ; me  - Marvini  as 

voice  part  effective;  it  frequently  had  ^me-  ^pp^ppp^fty  ,^ith  the  suavity  of  the  clown,  ^reVd^Ta  certain  dignhy,  but  Capulet,  Tybalt, 

what  of  a struggle  to  penetrate  through  the  ppp^  direction ‘‘ tra  il  serio  e I’iromco  botn  m n^  Vin-ona  did  little  more  than  go 


complexity  of  the  score. 

Mr.  .\rthur  Hinton  has  alreadv 


made  a 


— -- I pken  the  effect  of 

mark  as  a coinfsiser  oy  reason  of  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  style ; his  dramatic  romance, 

“ PcrphvrLa's  l.over,”  showed  high  accom- 
plishment; in  pictorial  illustration.  .\n 
orchestral  rhapsody,  ■'  Pan,”  by  Dr.  Cyril  B. 

Riioiham,  the  well-known  Cambridge 
musician,  was  disappointing;  it  was  neatly 
and  effectivelv  written,  but  seemed  rather  to 
.skirt  round  the  subject— not  an  easy  one  to 
illustrate  in  terms  of  music — and  the  lack  of 
definitiveness  in  the  material  left  one  with  a 
rather  undecided  impression. 

Mr.  .\.  von  .\hn  Carse,  Mr.  tlubert  Bath, 
and  Mr.  JChn  iTreenw’Ood  have  all  been 
helpt'd  bv  tliP  Piirihll  s hun^  before.  The 
first  two  have  done  promising  work,  especi- 
ally .Mr.  Bath,  with  his  genuine  gift  for 
writing  really  humorous  music.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  in  serious  mood  with  his 
“ Visions  of  Hannele.”  The  feature  of  the 
music  was  its  complete  maturity,  but  it 
suffered  along  with  all  the  rest  from  a want 
of  individuality.  No  one  of  these  works 
suggested  an  original  {x>int  of  view.  Mr. 

C,':rse’s  Variaiions  on  a theme  in  .\  minor 
were  ingenious.  They  w-ere  not  real  varia- 
tions— few  people  seem  to  care  to  tackle  a 
very  difficult  form  thoroughly;  they  evade 
the’  difficulty  by  only  using  part  of  the  tune 
and  twisting  and  turning  this  into  several 
rhythmic  phrases  or  figures,  and  building  up 
thereon  each  separate  movement. 

.\nother  criticism  about  much  of  this  new 
music  is  that  the  ideas  were  not  strong 
enough  for  the  means  employed.  One  need 
not  alwavs  write  for  the  orchestra,  and  it 
s<^ms  a pity  to  force  slender  material.  Mr. 

John  Greenwood's  fantasy  was  an  especially 
pointed  instance  of  this.  Composition  be- 
comes a more  and  more  exacting  art  every 
dav,  and  it  would  serve  the  voung  com- 


3Qii  t,ne  Uiiei;u.uu  1.  1 and  the  Duke  of  VOTona  did  little  more  than  go 

and  his  acting  of  the  song  Un  tal  gioco.  jp  yjpcir  jiarts,  and  .Stephano  hardly  clld  as  much  , 

mntheeffcctof  “Vestilagiubba,’’  therealy  un-  ... 

>ridled  moment,  wiU  be  immensely  heiglitened. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 


The  orchestral  concert  at  the  "Royal  College  of 
Mii-sic  last  night  was  of  unusual  interest,  for  it  con. 
tained  two  new  English  works  of  considerable 
dimensions,  a iByniphony  in  H minor  by  Hr.  Aithiii 
Somervell,  and  a Pianoforte  Concerto  by  Mr.  .VUn 
J'Aff.s,  an  ex-scholar  of  the  college  and  ImURr  oj^he 
.vTen’dels.solin  .Scholarship-  J ^ ^ 

Dr.  iSoniervell'.s  Symphony  was  played  for  ihe  first 
time  at  one  of  the  London  .Symphony  conceits  earlier 
in  the  vear,  and  as  it  was  noticed  at  some  length  in 
these  columns  on  that  occasion  there  is  no  need 
now-  to  discuss  it.  in  detail.  It  has,  however,  been 
considerably  modilied  and  curtailed,  and  has  gamM 
something  botii  in  concisenes-s  and  effect.  The  sub- 
title •'  Thala.ssa,"  merely  supplies  a text  for  the  four 
movements,  of  which  the  Scherzo  Is  the  most,  .success- 
ful It  is  light  and  busy  in  a charming,  almost  Schu- 
bei’tiaii  wav.  and  is  admirably  scored.  The  whole 
svmnhonv  'has  a plen.sant,  out-of-door  atmosphere, 
and ‘is  treated  with  a breadth  and  straightforward- 
ness that  we  a.ssociate  with  Parry,  whose  pupil  at  one,’ 
time  Hr  Somervell  was.  The.  slow  movement  is  not,' 
however  quite  a.s  effective  as  it  might,  be,  and  t.hej 
sound  of  ( he  cor-anglais  tends  to  become  monotonous 
when  it  has  (o  stand  out.,  as  it  often  does,  against, 
a background  of  horn-tone.  The  la.st  movement,, 
in  free  rondo  form,  has  a certain  interest  given', 
to  it’ by  a curious  jagged  theme  that  occurs  in  the. i 
middle  and  towards  tlie  end. 

Mr  Taffs’.s  Pianoforte  Concerto, which  wa.s  performed 
for  tlie  lirst  time,  derived  additional  interest  from  the, 
f'lct  that  the  composer  played  the  solo  part  with 
i^at  technical  skill  and  sincere  feeling.  It  ts  a very 
nromking  work  considering  its  ambitious  natmv, 
Lid  oiieht  to  be  the  forerunner  of  something  really 
interesting  later  on.  .-Vs  is  only  natural,  Mr.  Tafls| 
Ls  not  independent  of  his  authorities,  whicli  are  drawn 
upon  with  considerable  freedoin  ; but  the.iconcsrto 
‘showed  a real  .aptitude  in  dealing  with  a difncult, 
'form  T'he  orcbestvation  is  inclined  to  be  heavy  in 
'the  tii-st  movement,  and  the  constant  emplojnnent 
of  divided  strings  high  up,  which  at  flrst  gives  colour, 
is  a iiWlc  overdone  bv  the  time  the  last  movement  isi 
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ing  of  I heir  musical  experience.  The  pro- 
I gramme  was  completed  with  Gernsheim's 
I violoncello  concerto  in  E minor,  the  voung 
j soloist,  .Mr.  Cedric  .Sharpe,  being  warmly 
(applauded  for  his  nerformancp 

BOYa\L  opeea. 


<( 


Turlddu 

Alflo 

Ijola 

Lucia 

Santuzza 


CAVALLERIA  RUSTICANA.” 

^ I . . 'dr.  Walter  Wheatley 


M.  Cbaebe 
Milo.  Kuby  Heyl 
Mine.  BiiRAT 
MUe.  DEsrrxN 
Conductor — Signor  Poi-acco. 


PAGLIACCI.” 


Nedda 

Canio 

Tonio 

Beppa 

Silvio 


Conductor- 


Miss  Alice  Nielsem 
Signor  M.aktinelli 
Signor  Sailmakco 
M.  ViXCBXT 
M.  Cbabb6 
-Signor  Panizz<i. 


A lew  years  ago  CavallfTia  Bustirana  and  PagUacci 
were  the  Tweedledum  and  Tweedlcdec  of  Covent 
Ganlen  ; neither  was  to  be  found  without  the  other. 
Lately  the  Russian  Ballet  and  "W  olf  Ferrari  have 
ou-sted  Tweedledum  and  provided  other  partners 
for  Tweedlcdec,  but  they  came  back  again  with  their 
arms  round  one  another's  shoulders  on  Saturday 
night,  and  were  h.ailcd  with  groat  joy  by  a crowded 
gallery.  There  were  two  rem;-rkable  personalities 
at  work  in  performing  CavaUeria.  MUe.  Destinn  so 
towered  almvo  every  one  else  upon  the  stage  that  it 
is  difficult  to  do  juBtico  to  the  small,  but  well  directed, 
efforts  of  Mr.  Walter  Wheatley,  M.  Crabb6,  and  Mile. 


It  cannot  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  fresh  scenes  j 
should  be  painted  for  aiwork  of  this  sort,  but  some- 
thimr  a.  littF  le.ss  crude  and  ugly  in  colour  than  the 
garden  scene  might  surely  be  devised  without  much 
trouble. 

/ OP^F 

Tliieir  Majesties  the  King-  and  Queen,  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  and  other  Rciyalty  at- 
tended Covent  Garden  last  ni,giht,  where  a 
CT'Owded  'house  witnessed  an  excellenst  pev- 
formance  of  Gounod’s  opera,  ” Roimdo  et 
Juliette.”  A sttanjge  incident  occurred  dur- 
ing the  last  scene  of  'the  third  act,  when  a 
man  seated  'in  the  'stall's  left  his  place  and 
stared  fixedly  into  the  omnibu's  pit  'box  on 
the  right  in  wbidh  'his  Majesty'  was  sitting. 
Very  few  person's  noticed  'the  occurrence, 
but  his  Majesty  .preserved  hiis  composure,] 
and  almost  immediately  afterwards  tho^' 
who  W'ore  'near  quickly  hurried  the  indi-,. 
vidua’l  out  of  the  house.  He  offered  no; 
resistiance,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  put' 
mto  a taxicab  and  sent  to  hotel  where  I 
he  was  staying.  No  explan'ation  was  afforded 
of  his  improper  conduct  'beyond  the  state- 
ment that  he  was  suffering  from  a heart 
affection.  He  had  neither  hat  nior  coat,  and 
it  transpired  that  earlier  in  the  evening  he 
had  sought  adauittance  in  morning  costume, , 
.which  had,  of  course,  boen  refused'.  Various 
remarks  he  had  vodunteer'ed  to  one  or  two 
persons  to  whiom  (he  was  unknown  suggest 
that  'he  was  m'cntaillv  denanged.  ' | 

Fortunately  this  disagreeable  incident  had  i 
no  effect  on  the  general  course  of  the  per-' 
formance,  w'hich  was  of  an  unusually  hril-| 
liant  nature.  “ Romeo  et  Juliette  ” cannot, 
hope  to  compete  with  “ Faust  ” as  a work  ofj 
art,  nevertheless  in  spite  of  its  many  con- 
ventions and  uninspired  pages  there  are 
scenes  of  undoubted  beauty.  If  the  love- 
music  as  a whole  is  of  inferior  quality,  one  . 
must  acknowledge  a great  naive  charm  where  > 
the  lovers  are  married  in  Friar  Laurence’s 
cell,  and  there  is  a strange,  simple  beauty^ 
tinged  with  wistful  pathos  in  the  music  asso- 
ciated with  the  sleeping  draught.  Curiously 
enough  the  only  intense  note  is  struck  in  the 
opening  bars  of  the  opera.  1 

With  Mme.  Melba  as  Juliette  the  success  . 
of  the  performance  was  naturally  ensured,',^ 
and  Mr.  John  McCormack  proved  ^ be  in'’ 
excellent  form  for  Romeo,  tlie  quality  of  his 
tones  being  unusually  rich  and  sympathetic-',”. 
The  strong,  manly  personality  of  M.  Dinh'  ( 
! 1 t-,-tvl''N'  Gilly  secured  welcome  interest  in  the  part  ofi 

VTSTT  TO  COVENT  ' GAROEiN.  ,Mercutio,  while  uMM.  Gustave  Huberdeau 

(Capulet),  Marvini  (Frere  Laurent),  and  J. 

The  King  and  Queen  were  present  at  Vincent  (Tybalt)’  combined  with  Mme.  A.  L.  1 

Darrien  last  niriit  for  the  performance  01  (Gertrude),  and  'Miss  Frances  Roeder 

o at  Pthahe  The  Queen,  who  wore  a ] (st^phano)  to  do  full  justice  to  the  opera. 

./»  rL  ».in.  i diamo-d  Ettore  Pa„iz»  conducted  with  much 

-cat.  .ton.,.  1 

the  oinuilms  box  beneath.  M ith  t'a  Q | 1 

were  Frineess  Victoria,  Prince  and  Edward  C.raeme-Brownc  g^9 

«e«ndcr  „(  Tech,  and  Eo.d^  .„;,cV„i„,l--thc  ««  ,ot  J.a  k.nd  » 

a,a.rlcs  i'it,,n»ur,ce  the',  la„d-ln  tl.e  I'ain,  C«“«  "Lj  f Sldyi 

was  also  present,  and  later  m t . yesterdav  attermxtn.  1'hiia  ptw< 

Princess  Royal  came  mt<^  f Fife  ‘Vrincess 
^-ith  her  being  the  Duchess  of  Fife,  Princess 

Maud,  and  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught. 


poser's  purpose  be.st  if  he  moderated  hi.s  am-  reached.  It  is  a good  sign 
Eitions  Imli?  he  was  a surer  master  of  his  th^' 

expression.  It  may  be  said  that  the  ambi-  thoat'ht  to  a standstill,  and  elaborate  and 

tion  is  worthv,  but  one  may  at  least  learn  sham  modulations  arc  resorted  to  in  order 

from  the  masters  of  the  past,  who  for  the  cover  np  the  bare  places.  The  slow  movement 
most  part  have  been  content  their  in- 

ten.sitv  of  expression  grow_  with  the  widen-  ^ ^ probably  benefit  if  it 

r .1  c .n  .n-c.  gomewhat  compre;ised,  but  even  as  it  L,  there  is 

a good  deal  of  interest  in  it  and  a great  deal  of 
nromise.  \ ri\ 

the  king  and  queen  ^ at 


-A'J 
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•"  ROMEO  FT  JULIETTE. ■’ 

^ ..  .Mnie.  Melba 

.luliette  ..  ••  MARvixt 

Frere  Laurent  . . • • ■ ■ 

Mercutio  ..  •• 

Conductor— Signor  Ettore  I .vmaza. 

Borneo  rf  .ht/ieiia.  which  was  givm  at  Govent, 
Garden  last  night  under  Signor  Pani-zza 


interesting  affair,  as  tlie 
fnctorilv  .sliowed  'ihe  raixicities  ot  .ui  r irt  , 
ment  tiik-.t  has  as  yet  rveeiviri  b'>t  ’k.  n-  • , 

t(-nlion  from  naiiv-o  eomixi'seis. 

Russians  have  <-xtensively  f 

it  has  been  .hea'ril  liet-a  m tlH  nia  . 1 

Russian  IviHels.  It  is  built  dow  n to  - 
the  middle  C,  thus  ' ^om 


it  o.,„-  in  ...cr  k'  it,"." , .h-c  ..-cr'-S  .l.,.. 

SSjS.'rS.  T..r.,..,nci  a ««*•  >-  ' " 


in  Jilt.  GraSit-Brcwne  and  liave  well-constructed  melodics  with 

proved  ite-  use  tliroughout  slu)rt  symphonies  i^ther  to  the  point,  but  the  arraage- 

■sive  rang-e.  Certainly  •„  , ments  are  of  the  hymnal  order,  and  it  is  a bravo  man 

•with  reg-vurd  ito  its  intr^uotioa  t .1  .who  will  exercise  himself  upon  Shakespeare  and  pit 


dfiLspairity  (between  the  sharp  pit  , , himself  against  Schubert.  Miss  Kemball’s  distinct  be  Ions 

pk>ved  in  imisic-hahs  and  elsewhere,  and  _ ■ 

Hat  pitch  of  svmphnny  orchestras,  <i.s 

' ■ ’ ‘ ‘"’r  Mr.  Peect  Ge.vingbr’s  New  Work. 


- . '*•  ,,  j^.l'oPfCvhrrp  cind  itl'l'S}  jvdiuuiiii  a uLax/iuci}  'M-  iwiii;,  we  arc  sure,  f efore  ol  Hu*  nmlicneo 

! pk>ved  m nnisac-mil'ls -ana  €)«^vvi^c  , * ^ emmeiation  helped  to  make  them  please  English  testify  their  apj)mval  so  vigorously  will 

as  wonder  what  they  ever  found  1,0  hkc  in  it.  lV*rhnps 

it  is  tliat  they  like  Mr.  Jhdos  ; there  was  uo  doubt 
about  that  last  iiighl,  at  any  rate. 

THE  PROMENADE  CONCERTS.  ? 
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After  the  success  of  his  “ Mock  Morris  ” the  audi- 

sh'iTp  pitch  ipscrumenlt  'can,  however,  be  nd-|ence  looked  forward  to  hee,ripg  Mr.  Grainger’s  new  ' 
' - ■ - • - -no-es.  nt  lea, St  .in  thi^ 

Folk-music,  and  has  collected  as  much  as  will  fdl 


As  is  well  known,  he  takes  great  interest  in 


pioneer  perfornier  has  to  be  pr.^ired  o , 

.Lth  dn.isc.s  of  work,  and  .the 
cannot  be  had  for  much  under  ±,40. 
sharp-pitch  i.nsCrument  can,  however,  be  ncH 
justed  for  flat-pitch  purposes,  at  lea,st  .in 

he  ^soloi'^  ^vas^he^d'  in  various  nunira  volume  of  the  Folksong  Society’s  Journal.  He 
b-^rs  lincludintr  Buchiner’s  “ Grosses  Cop-hnows  when  he  has  got  hold  of  a good  tune,  and  he 
CCT't’in  1'  .moil  ” and  a chai-ming  “ Pas- can  never  give  you  enough  of  it.  He  seems  to  feel, 
torde  ” ibv  \ Fran.seMa.  Miss  -Mary  Liod-in  fact,  that  any  development  of  it  would  be  mere 
s;iv  pleasantly  varied  the  programme  wither  less  of  an  intrusion.  The  nameless  Irish  tune, 
songs.  /txA,  zY 

“ROMtO  ET  JULIETTE/’  AT 
COVENT  GARDEN. 


The 


«K  IT,;: 

A 


season  at  Co.vent 
to  a .«ucce.s,sful  end  last 
performance  of  Gounod’s 
Juliette.”  On  the  whole 
of  this  erstwhile  famous  opera 


which  long  ago  established  its  title  to  fame  in  musical 
circles,  appears  accordingly  as  a cantofermo  for  the 
violoncelli,  round  which  some  excellent  counterpoint 
ts  rvritGn,  in  particular  a long,  slow  descending  scale 
for  the  trombone  which  “ fits  ” beautifuUy.  But 
that  Is  all.  It  is  a strange  contrast  to  Stanford’s  treat- 
inent  of  the  same  melody  in  liis  first  Irish  Rhapsody, 
Garden  came  where  it  is  interwoven  with  light  imaginings  and 
nig'ht  with  a heightened  by  tantalizing  delays.  Here  it  creates 
''  Romeo  i'bstead  of  appetite.  The  second  melody  is 

. 1 ' the  infectious  Shepherd’s  Hey,  to  which  we  have  seen 

the  'Mr.  Cecil  Sharp’s  Morris  men  dancing. 


mu.st  be! 


The  four 


bars  of  this,  repeated  about  a couple  of  dozen  times. 


held  to  be  fuliv  justUi«i.  .\Ithough  much  of  with  the  tune  tossed  about  from  the  violins  to  the 

it  dates  pretty  badlv,  there  still  remain  scenes  ba.s.ses,  now  on  the  woodwind,  now  on  the  trombones, 

of  ffreat  <'ffectiveness  aixl  beauty,  and  clo,ser:i''vo  octaves  below,  .and  ending  up  with  a glissando 

I ,1  ' * 1 „ on  the  xvlophone,  had  the  merit  of  immediate  appeal, 

con.sKleration  reve.'ils 'the  mastcrlv  constructive!”  ’ ^ i 

, , and  wa.s  repeated,  in  response  to  considerable  enthu- 

skill  of  th-e  composer.  Ihe  woik  is  of  K'^^b.giasm,  with  more  swing  and  a better  finish, 
perhaps  undue,  length,  bu't  Goumxl  has  con-  tius  translation  of  folk-song  into  act-song  while 
trived  to  maintain  considerable  variety  and  you  wait  is  done  with  more  circumspection  in  Walford 
meet  the  demands  on  iris  invention.  This  is  Davies’s  ” Solemn  Melody.”  The  melody  is  his 

no  mean  achievemen't,  .since  ther<‘ are  no  fewer, O'vn,  it  true,  but  it  is  in  the  folk-manner.  It  is 

than  .four  extended  l..>ve-.sceaes  in  the  opera, 

, f . , • his  gift  for  finding:,  or  making,  obvious  and  beautiful 

vvhicln  the  lei.surely  nature  of  .music  brings composers. 

into  ifreater  p.'o  mine  nee  than  the  correslixand-  Humperdinck’s  charm  lies  in  a seductive  ” busy-ness  ” 
ing  epi.sodes  of  the  play.  Gounod  shows  his  of  treatment,  which  derives  from  his  hero,  Wagner, 
opera-craft  by  only  strikin”'  a lighter  note,IIe  takes  Wagner's  idiom  end  applies  it  in  a naive 

when  the  Imer.s  iirst  meet  in  tlie  ballroom, iway  to  the  ordinary  things  of  life  withoutsentimental-  period  is  effective  ; but  tbey^are^not  many,  and  this 
and  re.serving'  his  powers  of  more  emotional  iz'ng  it  or  belittling  it.  In  so  doing  he  does  not 
e.xpro.ssion  ior  th<‘  balcony  and  subsequent  much  hold  up  a theme  a.s  such  for  admiration,  as 
scen.f’.s.  t’eriainh'  we  f(H.‘l  no  growth  to  anv  puf  the  ILstener  in  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  he 

Iclimax  of  .Shakspeare,an  intenisitv,  and  the  last  can  get  the  most  out  of  it. 

L..-  , I _h.i I c-.qj  irvur-C  D'P  (nAlTr.NT  / 

sensuous^  * AC 

bcdreomi  * * ' 

BACH.  BBAHMS,  AND  DEBUSSY. 


LEKEU’S  FANTASIA. 

ElgaRs  Cockaigne,  Strauss’s  Don  Quixote,  Dr.  Ethel  J 
Smyth’s  overture  to  The  Wreckers,  and  Ijckeu’s  ’ 
Fantasia  on  two  jiopular  airs  of  .Anjou  formed  the 
staple  of  the  programme  last  night.  Dvorak’s 
Humoreske  was  also  played  ; Miss  Bessie  .Tones  sang  « 
“ Caro  nome  ’’  from  Rigolelto,  and  Mr.  Geoi^e  Parker 
“ O tu,  Palermo  ” from  I Vespri  Siciliani  (Verdi). 
The  orchestra  distinguished  themselves  by  fine 
masses  of  serried  tone  and  the  utmost  precision  of 
movement  in  Elgar’s  work,  and  by  great  deUcacy 
in  Dvoi’ak’s  which  immediately  followed.  This  is 
supplied  by  Sir  Henry  Wood  with  extremely  graceful 
orchestration,  solid  but  quite  the  reverse  of  heavy, 
and  was  greeted  with  applause  which  was  not  a mere 
succcs  d'esiime,  though  it  was  that  too. 

The  novelty  at  this  concert  was  the  Fantasia  on 
Angevin  airs.  Lekeu  was  a young  Belgian  who  lived 
a quarter  of  a century  and  died  in  189G.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  C6sar  TTanck,  and  that  fact  is  certainly 
traceable  in  his  work,  though  there  .are  few,  if  any, 
at  aU  obvious  reminisoences  of  the  music  that  was 
then  in  the  air  to  be  found  in  it.  It  gives,  on  the 
contrary,  a feeling  of  spontaneity  and  independ- 
ence. It  is  too  long,  which  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  it  is  the  work  of  youth.  It  laclis  concentration 
as  well  as  condensation  ; the  various  and  variously 
contrasted  melodies  do  not  join  on  to  one  another  as 
experience  might  have  made  them  join.  They  are, 
moreover,  not  sufficiently  striking  as  melodies  to 
impress  themselves  on  the  memory  without  a little 
more  help  than  the  composer  gives.  There  are  in- 
stances in  music,  like  the  end  of  Tchaikovsky’s 
Path6tique,  where  a soft  close  kept  up  over  a loni 


■ ',r‘- 

,«i). 


is  not  one  of  them.  In  spite  of  all  this  t’ne  Fantasia  was 
well  worth  hearing  for  the  sake  of  many  isolated 
! passages  of  freshness  and  charm. 

Overture  to  “ The  Wreckers.” 

Dr.  Ethel  Smyth  conducted  a work  which  is 
singularly  free  from  anything  weak  either  in  the 
'build  of  the  melodies  or  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
material  which  they  supply.  The  work  did  not  seem 
Promenade  Goncert  .at  Queen’s  Hall  la.st  night  ^ be  chUd’s  play  at  all  from  the  performers’  point 
, , • , in  the  Second  Brandenburg  _f  yiew.  They  responded  with  devotion  to  a beat 

Tho  fundamenlal  defert  of  the  opera,  how-  Symphony,  and  ,^bich  Wios  not  altogether  easy  to  follow,  and  the 

evpr,  lies  in  th<‘  theatriail  hisinceritv  of  (lOu-  Concerto,  the  t.  m > > i _ i.i 1,  r Rio-h  of  ar^v  sort. 


i get.  tiie  iJiusi.  11^.  a 1 1 ' U ' I 's: 

■act  must  be  etinsidcrcd  qui'le  inadequate.  .Stilly  THE  PROMENADE  '• 

*-  - o — 


there  are  ixissayes  of  undeniable 
beauty  both  in  the  balcony  and 
scenes,  such  a-s  the  rich  calm  opening’'  and 
elose  of  the  former,  and  the  <luet,  “ Jusqu’  a 
demain.  ” 


The 


nod  to  his  art  form  as  a whole, 
hi  In  the  want  of  stvle 


.Max 

lago’s 


third  and  liftb.  It 

once  - the  solo  anoUnist  for  some  reason 
L time  nor  in  t.une  for  halt  the  fn-st  move- 
ment. He  made  up  for  it  splendidly  afterwards,  ^ 

' movoiucnt,  which  was  taken  very  , j.^j,etition  of  stron; 


ia.nd  the  slow 


beautiful 


Only  thic  d'un  Fovne  of  their  composers.  As  satellites. revolv- 
' *ni\  inis  , , 1 1 ir»Q  tlipro  were  Sinet<iii2i  s 

can  expfiun  the  want  ol  style  in  round  ' Mozart’s  Cass.ation 

ljuh6tte  the  shallow  “ \\  aItz-son<  ” or  writ-  Overture  ® , 0,0  ‘'Queen  Mab.”  Miss 

infc  the  part  of  the  pa.k-  .Stephano  for  - from 

'.soprano,  the  equivalent  of  .Siebel  in  ••  baust.”  Mary  EocUiart  . rr.,  rno  Bates 

Tluit  Romeo,  with  his  breathy  fervours,  Is  no  Bruch’s 
more  than  the  conrwntional  .sta^e-tenor  mav  isong  from  \crdis  le  0.  „n;ci,  are  to  be 

lie  attributed  in  part  to  the  libretti.sts,  but  still  ' B-b's  (’oncerio  is  the 

'Goun.^  accepteiThhm  .Vil  ,he  eha.ieters  are,  at  th^  uml^  quite  at 

,ind<-ed,  bul  puppets,  ex.pressinfr  no  niorc  than  thml  and  neither 

ithe  raw  physu'iu  emotions  of  humanity,  whicli 
jit  is  left  for  the  musicitin  to  invest  with  a 
deeper  poetical  si^i'nificance.  This  is  why, 
judffcd  as  works  of  art  by  lire  stricTe.st  stan- 
dard, Gounod’s  operas,  like  those'  of  .so  many 
more,  onlv  e-ome  into  the  .second  cla.ss,  while 
Richard  W.-ipfiier  .stands  supremo  if  not  alon<'. 

The  performance  .last  ni”;ht  was  an  excel- 
lent one  on  the  whole.  ,Mm<‘.  Melba  and  .M. 

Paul  b'ranz  as  the  two  protaffoni.sts  were  b<vth 
adm.irably  di.sposed,  and  their  beautiful  voices 
delii^hted  the  ear.  .\s  usual,  the  palm  of  th<i 
'venhi^  for  expressive  characterr.sation  went 
.0  .M.  Dhrh  Gilly  (MitcuIIo'),  but  Mine.  ,\.  I,. 

Herat  (Gertrudei,  M.  Marvini  Frere  Laiirentj, 
m<l  .M.  Gustave  llul>erde:iu  (Capulet)  all 
^■ave  of  their  best.  .Miss  b'rances  Roeder,  in 
the  part  of  .Sleph.-mo,  Iras  .sunjj  h<'tter  ]ire- 
viouslv,  and  she  has  still  to  le^irn  all  that  can 
be  done  in  represent iiysf  a provocative,  hiffli- 
.pirited  piifc.  .S'q-nor  P.'inizza  comlurted  Iris 
.rchestra  well,  but  the  choruso.s  in  the  third 
act  rather  faibd  in  conviction, 
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..hole  went  through  without  0.  hitch  of  any  sort. 
■When  at  the  end,  however,  we  were  endeavouring 
to  feel  the  proper  mood  of  awe  at  the  combination 
of  wrecking  and  religion,  which  was  inculcated 
by  the  meeting  of  the  tVreckers’  theme  and  the 
Revival  Hymn,  we  were  disturbed  by  some  hilarity 
|in  the  audience.  During  a dramatic  pause  of  one 
■bar’s  duration  in  the  final  climax  a voice  was  heard 
lexplaining  in  a high  key  that  ” We  fry  oui-s  in  butter  ” 
i_or  some  other  domestic  detad.  Dr.  Smyth  made 
'her  entrance  and  her  exit  to  a very  genuine  hurst  of 
applause,  and  for  our  own  part  we  should  have  been 


glad  if  she  had  interpreted  it  as  a demand  for  a 
j*jj e- f T«/-va-» cr  iniisic  Wilicli  0110  doss  iiot  il6£ir 


much  on  the  adagio  side  of  andante,  was  a 
qece  of  playing  on  the  pa.t  of  the  throe  solo.st.s 
In  the  last  movement  the  llules  raced  awiw  " lb 
their  leads,  ilragginp  their  accompaniment  aRer 
them  at  various  paces,  but  ihe  bassos  soon  had  a 
trenchant  word  to  say,  and  all  wa.s  nght.  again.  It. 
passes  the  wit  of  man  to  imagine,  liowcver,  whj-  Mi. 
kidalc  thinks  a.  linal  blaze  on  . the  organ  is  other 


every  day. 

Strauss’s  Don  Qwixotc  was,  both  by  its  length  and 

lag.  The 
and  such 


importance,  the  centr.al  point  of  the  even! 

I solo  part  was  taken  by  Mr.  Warwick  Evans, 

admit  of  it  were  played  with  great  clo- 
the context  demanded. 


passages  as 

queuce  or  tenderness,  as 
About  the  fourth  variation  the  gi-ip  which  Strauss 
can,  but  doe.s  not  always,  put  into  his  music  begins 
real  meaning  to  come  into  what  has 


. ..a.  l.lasnliemv  If  be  must  have  it,  could  he  jgit,  and  a . . , „ 

ot  o-nk  nlckccds  or  the  thirds  of  tbc  chords  'r  Or  i^therto  been  a sort  of  Frith’s  Derby  Day.  -Amid  all 

hi' he  net  a friend  io  plav  it  so,  and  come  mto  the  yje  interesting  incident  with  which  tne  canvas 

mil  i iui  for  Himself  crowded  we  become  distracted,  and  no  real  purpose 

audience  'emerges.  We  get  an  mterest  out  of  it. 


Sr  Henry  'Wood  took  the  first  Allegro  of  tlie  'emerges.  We  get  an  mterest  out  of  it,  but  not  a 
S -mi.l.onv  -it  .a  verv  ste.-uly  kind  of  Allegro,  and  was  ' niuch  higher  one  than  the  Nqmre  at  \ auxaall  got 
• The  whole  thing  came  out  of  the  fellow  with  a farmyard  m his  throaQ 

Z,.dif’uii; 'clearly,  and  was  followed  by  a fine  piece  1 ^-hichhe^pref erred  ^arm^ 


but  not 


!!fToHiltiie  second  movement  at  the  reappeava..— 
'of  tile  sui) jeot.  But  (.lie  playing  of  Delmssy  w.as  even 
ICverv  one  knows  lie  is  a master  of  oolonr  ; 
■ one  licars  him  t he  more  one  feels,  without 


^ ^ Ont'  iloOK 

THE  FOLK-TUNE  TRANSLATED.  „,,p„,.umity 


score.'  From  the  point  where  the  knight  begins 

to  tilk  about  Dulcinea  the  efi'crvescing  points  of 
comment  begin  to  combine  into  something  which  is 
creator  than  tliomselves,  sometliing  which  might 
that  liis  I'crspectivo  is  almost  be  called  grand.  The  work  will  probably  live 
for  another  decade  for  the  sake  of  Don  Quixote’s 


liner. 

imt  Ihe  mori 

(|uito  understanding  how, 

rigid,  too.  Berlioz.  1'licre  was  (.lie  dving“words  ; and  then  a lietter  wind  machine  will  be 

for  judging  lieoansc  the  scherzo  inyeuted,  and  it  wUl  be  shelved. 


Last  night’s  programme  at  Queen's  Hall  began  iwas  (juile  tiio  licst  pci 


rfomicd  pice.'  oi  the  e\  ening,  fai 

with  the  overture  to  Hansel  and  GrcM,  which  wa.s  bcl-G'r  tlian  was  tlie  case  wdh^  anylmw. 

followed  at  intervals  l>y  W.alford  Davie.s'  ' ' ' 

Melody  ” and  Perry  Grainger’s  settings 
#ijid  .an  English  tunc.  Other  pieces  were 
Minuet  in  A,  Grieg’s  Concerto  in  A minor,  Tcliai- 

lovsky’s  “ Francesca.’’  and  Liszt’s  “ ion  ” inciins  it  is  a very 


:::r‘'sat:Mk;:  when  Ihc  rhylb...  -l^^a^mw. 

Tings  of  an  Irish  Berlioz  seems  to  miss  the  niam  ‘ 

were  Boccherini’s  'l>n  t ommandiiunts  . V.v  .md  lo  <-av  it  witli 

A minor.  Tcliai-  Charles  11.  : to  have  nothing  to  say  .md  to  my 


)is.s  Aimf’c  Kemliall  sang  Erie  Coates’s  Four  Shake-  Wliatcver  a ‘‘ ,,as  jusi,  those 


spearian  Hongs,  and  Mr.  Lome  Wallet  the  C.avatina  charming  b'rnsh  wldeli  .Mozart  pa.ssed  over 

played  the  Concerto.  ,Att wooTf  ligiilig  strokes,  ‘putting  ^ Mo  the 


There  was  a fine  performance  of  the  thunderous  and 
Bomcwliat  prolix  climaxes  of  ” Francesc.a,”  and  .a 
rl.dnty  edilion  of  Hoccherini’s  Minuet  for  Strings,  in 
whi'-h  the  muting  of  the  violins  only  gave 
Ihe  iiniisii.al  and  pleas.ant  effect  of  prominent 
viola  lone.  Mr.  Rosenbloom  did  not.  quite  siifliciordly 
eeonornizi-  his  forces,  in  the  <:aden'/.a,  for  instance, 
or  impart,  that,  iiidescriliahle  somel.hing  to  ills  con- 
rlmlirig  leiitence  which  tells  tlie  oreliestra  the  exacli 
moment,  of  re-entrance  ; but  he  li.as  a.  ilelighttul 
l/iiicli  liy  whieh  the  .slow  movement  lienefit.ed  a gooil 
d'ail. 

l''or  I he  real  l.he  interest,  centred  r.af.iier  in  t he  mnsle 
lli.an  tie-  perfoiTners.  Mr.  Coates's  songs  .are  grairful 


lifoless.  It  was  a l>u’ 


humoiir  and  jollity  of  Smetana’s  Overture,  wliieh 
ajipears  now  to  he  promoted  iiW)  the  hrst  part  ol  the 
„l.Lra.nmie,  where  wo  hope  it  will  stay,  as  otlwrw.i^e 


jA' 

“ M I 


THE 


NOVELTY  BY  A FRENCH 
COMPOSER. 


prop' 

'soint*  ol'  h<iv 


engagomeuts  loo  pres.siug  to  allow 
„r  our  l.eariug  it;  and  it  iloe.s  a gi-ea.t  .leal  to  ligliteu 
,„u  evening,  and  to  liriug  a man  ” out  ot  his  ilorupe. 

Miss  l.o<-kliarl,  a iue'/.'/,o  soprano  with  so, tie  elarmet- 
like  notes,  gave  a.  reslrained 
leh  vvoh  dies  Gewaiid 
bis  audience  with  his  ” e poi  ! e I'oi 
S,.p„ein„s  song.  11  suited  him  much  heller  lhau  the 
Toreador  song  he  sang  I ho  ol  her  night . 'I  his  )ierfoi  ms, 
'we  must  suppose,  .some  r< 
i,ol  be  in  tlie  iirogramrne 


il  graceful  version  of 
nd  Mr.  Hales  really  moved  , 
lago’s 


1 fund  ion,  or  il  would 
, ollei,  ; but  il  wdl  not 


A “ Fnntasia  on  Two  PopuLur  .\irs  of 
lAnjou,”  by  Guillaume  Eckeu,  was  the 
’novdiy  brou^^ht  forward  at  the  Queen’s  Hall 
.last  nioht,  the  work  being  performed  for  the 
rir.st  time  in  England.  A certain  melan- 
choly interest  attaches  to  the  piece  in  that 
the  composer,  who  was  horn  in  1870,  died 
at  the  1 .irly  age  of  twenty-four.  Whether 
this  premature  end  robbed  France  of  a great 
composer  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  but  cer- 
tainlv  the  “ Fantasia  ” shows  consider.My.c 
maturili'  and  no  litlle  emotional  force.  The 
old  .\ngcvin  melodies  are  not  in  themselves 
lliariicuiarly  characicristic,  but  serve  as  suf- 
licieiit  prelexi  f<ir  ihc  play  of  a roving  fancy. 

]n  parlicular,  one  must  rccogmisi'  a good 
stMT-  • i construction  and  nuKKl  conlrasl.  I'hc 


‘ A 

I 


! y 


H8 


of  force  nnd  tranquillity  are  pre- 
At  in  the  broadest  style,  the  work  0}>cn- 
,,jT  ••  vi!  et  joyeux,' 


’ and  clusint2f  in  a vein 
repose.  ('ertainly  the 


. lone  drawn-out  . 
oivhc'trd  coliHirin,q  to  represent  the  former 
U ...O', ewh.it  crude' and  bald,  and  the  “ joy  ” 
but  hitrh 


over-lone-,  and  that  n more  contrasted  ■mov<'- 
m<?nt  in  place  of  the  seco,nd  entr’acte  would 
have  be<  n -better.  Otherwkse  the  first 
entr’acte  Ls  quite  dcli'^ihtfid  and  suj^ijtistive, 
while  the  inarch  a;id  finale  hardlv  ini-txl  the 
■staple  <'(T('Cts  to  .mak<>  them  convincing. 

The  comipo.ser  waswar-mly  appkiudedatthe 
close  of  the  performance,  which  wtis  of  a 
salisfactory  nature  imder  .Sir  H.  J.  VVocxl’s 
the 


-if  an  austere  nature,  Out  nitfii  praise  must  direction.  .-Vs  to  the  rest  of  tne  pr<-^annnc 
be  rciniend  t.>  the  instrumental  clfects  and  m^intion  should  be  mack'  of  the  very  arti.stic 
gent  sal  enii  iional  qualitie.s  where  calinwss  yjj^g  Pajorj-ave-Turner  as  heard 

and  a sen:  e of  “ lontano”  is  aimed  at.  One  fg  Verdi.  The  orche.stral 

verv  beautiful  p.-;ssage  in  jiarticular  lingers  ^numbers  ineluded  the  charming-  introduction 
in  the  memory,  wd-iere^a  soft  diatonic  phrase  to  the  second  act  of  “ Konigskinder  ” and 
of  six  noli’: 
tonic  pedal 


there^  was  always  the  skilful  scoring  to  save 
the  situation  and  secure  the  composer,  who 
himself  conducted  the  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra, 
an  exceedingly  friendly  reception. 

The  rest  of  the  programme  was  of  a popular 
nature,  .Mbs  Phyllis  I.ett  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Heyner  b<‘ing  the  vocalists  engaged  for  the 
occasion. 

~ / f / ? 

THE  O^^MARA  OPERA  COMPANY. 


wd-iere  a 

repeated  continually  over  a 
convevs  a feeling  of  rapt 
mysticism  This  and  other  original  features 
undoubt<(lly  entitle  the  work  to  close  regard 
from  conductor.s.  . , , , 

Other  numbers  on  the  programiue  included 
Dr  Hthel  Smvth’s  Overture  to  “The 
Wreckers,’’  conducted  by  the  compos-cr 


Tchaikovsky’s  “ Haa-nlcS.’ 

THE  PROMENADE  CONCERTS 

i /^/5 

STRAVINSKY’S  “ L’OISEAU  DE  FEU.’’ 


Igor  .Stravinsk 


Mr.  Jo.seph  O’Mara  is  so  cstablislu>d  a 
favourite  among  our  oper.-itic  tenors  that  he 
was  bound  in  time  to  follow  precedent  and 
set  up  a company  of  his  own.  That  being 
the  ea.se  and  his  tour  in  full  course,  there  is 
no  rea.son  w hy  London  should  fail  to  endorse 
the  verdict  of  the  provinces,  and  his  reception 
at  Kennington  last  night  irt  Gouiaxl’.' 
“ Faust  ’’  more  than  fulfilled  probabilities. 
Mr.  O’.Mara  in  the  title  role  brought  out  the 
lyrical  Ix’auty  of  its  arias  with  all  his  old 
ringing  quality  and  tone  and  all  tho.se  tender 
-suite  associated  by  tradition  with  the  tenor 

line.  Mr.  Williani  Ileughan  made  a dram- 


y '.s  “ L’Oi-senu  de  Feu 

One  is  alwavs  glad  to  hear  this  fine  piece  of'  ballet  music,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 

descrin'ive  music  and  notable  example  of  for  orchestra,  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  . , . , , . 

our  native  art.  Miss  Smyth  conducted  with  England  at  the  I’romenade  Concert  lastj  *7^'^  Mephistopheles,  with  a genuine  instinct 
skill  but  hardlv  brought  out  the  full  effect  of  night.  Heard  thus  apart  f-nom  the  stage' 
her  'music.  “Don  OuixotC;”  by  Richard  .setting  the  music  .sx>und<xl  very  pfx>r  stuff 
Strauss,  was  also  played.  _ in-deed.  How  different  the  descriptive  meth<Kl 

.'erc  Miss  Bessie  Jones,  who  can  be  in  the  .hands  of 


for  the  sardonic  intention  of  the  part,  and, 
with  a deeper  range,  his  bass  voice  might 


The  soloists  were  Miss  fjc.ssie  Jones,  w-lio  can  be  in  the  .hands  of  a composer  with 
n-iade  an  cxecllent  in-ipre.ssioit  ^in  “ Caro^  something  to  say — \^'agner,  for  example— 

and  how  dull  it  is  when  there  is  no  other 
than  the  thought  of  technical  accompli.sh- 
ment  behintl  it!  .Stravinsky ’.s  music  is  a 
tt  rnedlcv  of  highlv  ingenious  Orchestral  effects, 

^ THE  “PROMS;^  I and  doubtlc-s.s  the  little  jerks  and  twists,  tho 

“ ■ glissandos,  the  “ .stopped  ’’  horn  notes,  and 

the  like,  all  “ -ilhistra.tc,”  appropri.-itcly 
enough,  soiiio  action,  on  the  .sknge.  But  it 
is  really  rather  a pity  to  try  and  pretend  that 
such  iniKsic  as  this  i.s  suflidentlv  good  or  i-n- 
tere-sting  to  hold  a place  in  a concert  pro- 
gramme. Here  the  e.ar  alone  is  the  medium 
for  the  art-  impres-sion,  and  ohoe  one  <leals 
with  pure  .sound.s  then  one  demands  at 

Ixittom  the  .attributes  of  pure  n-iusie.  But 

the  pre.sent-day  fasliio-n  is,  apparently,  to 
con.sider  the  “ programm-e  ’’  of  more  im- 
portance tkan  the  ,'X'tting.  Hence  it  matters 
not  that  the  mu.sie  has  no  intrin.sic  charm  of 
. _ - Even  so  the 

indicate  a fiagging  invention  and  too  much  - H, test  Rus.sian  haliet  music  seems  to  pass, 
labvirious  effort  to  make  good  this  defect.  the  limit  in  this  di-^'cetion,  as  the  action  is  so 
In  one  respect,  indeed,  M.  Glazounov  de-  closely  foWowed.  The  pages  of  de.scription 
serves  w-ell  of  his  audience,  for,  while  adher-  nieces,sar\-  to  explain  the  meaning  of  each 

ing  to  the  classical  forms,  he  ha.s  contrived  to  successive  bar  w'ould  take  far  longer  to  read 

treat  his  themes  w-ith  sufficient  originality  of  that  the  pag-^s  of  score  to  plav.  There  was 
idea.  The  first  movement,  an  “ -Mh'gro  n vert’  large  and  appreciative  aud.ience  at  the 


nome,  • out  of  “ Rigoletto,”  and  Mr.  George 
Parker,  heard  in  “ O tu,  Palermo,’’  from 
“ 1 Ve’spri  Sicilian!. ’’ 


NEW  PIANOFORTE  CONCERTO  OF 
GLAZOUNOV. 

The  novelty  figuring  in  last  night’s  pro- 
gramme of  the  Promenade  Concerts  in  the 
Queen’s  Hall  was  a Pianoforte  Concerto  in 
F minor  (op.  92),  by  .\lexand<r  Glazounov. 

[■ledicated  to  Ixiopold  Godowsky  and  pub- 
lished la.st  year,  it  received  its  fir.st  perform- 
ance in  England  on  this  occasion.  It  must 
be  confe.s,s<d  that  it  will  hardly  add  to  tho 
reputation  cif  its  author,  for  the  two  move- 
ments of  which  it  is  compo.sed  seem  rather  to  j^Jea  or  'intelligibility  of  design. 


vested 

priate 


all  before  it.  Miss  Rita  Wallace  in- 
the  part  of  Marguerite  with  appro- 
sweetne.ss  and  naturalness.  Mr. 
William  Ru-s.sell,  as  Valentine,  carried 
off.  chief  honours  among  the  other  prin- 
cipals, and  the  choinus  and  orche.stra  de-l 
served  the  enthusiastic  applause  and  encores 
they  obtained  from  a w’ell-filled  house.  The 
rest  of  the  week’s  programme  indude.s  “ The 
Ilue-uenots,’’  “ Tannhauser,”  and  “ Rigol- 

.'  tr»  ” ^ 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 


Mr.  Dimhill’s  Orchestral  Prelude,  " The  King’s 
Threshold,"  which  was  given  a first  performance  at- 
Queen’s  ll.all  last  night,  represents  a coinproiniso! 
between  the  theatre  and  the  concert-rooin.  It  is 
inspired  by  a play  written  for  tho  Irish  National 
Theatre  by  Mr.  VV.  B.  Yeats.  The  plot  deals  wirh 
the  indignities  which  the  bard,  Seanehan,  siifi'ercil 
at  thc  handsof  King  Oiiuire,  who,  in  a rash  moment,' 
banished  the  poet  from  the  royal  table.  After  assert- 1 
ing  his  rights  as  a poet,  Seanehan  submitted,  first 
vowing,  however,  that  he  w’ould  touch  no  food  until 
he  was  reinstated.  This  anticipation  of  the  modern  ; 
hunger-strike  proved  so  successful  that  the  King  had  i 
to  do  penance  and  to  offer  Senchan  his  crown.  For 
a proposed  production  of  this  play  by  the  Pioneer  ' 
Players  Mr.  Dunhill  was  invited  to  compose  the  inci- 
dental music,  but  the  Prelude  he  decided  to  treat  as, 
an  independent  orchestral  work.  Therefore  he  for- 


moderato, ” has  an  inlroduc.tion^  .and  the  u.s'ual  Queen’s  Hall  last  night,  <and  Sir  H.  J.  Wood  | sook  tho  pictorial  for  tho  rellcctive.  method,  and  com 
two  contrasting  subjects,  which  are  after- seemed  to  have  obtained  a reasonablv  good  i posed  an  introduction  which  might,  if 


^ --  necessary,  pre. 

w’.ards  recalled  at  the  end  of  the  ‘ lema  con  per fe^iri an.ee  of  what  was  doubtless  ver>-  en-  | cede  the  play,  but  could  also  be  given  as  a normal 
variazioni,”  forming  the  last  half  of  the  work,  tertaining  to  conduct. 

The  arnincfcment  of  this  material  is  ahvavsi 

CONCERTS. 


so  managed  as  to  maintain  the  interest,  wliilc 
the  pianoforte  part  ha's  received  full  considera- 
tit-m. 

All  the  more,  then,  is  it  to  be  regretted  that 
where  the  composer  aims  at  stormy  passion 
he  onlv  achieves  an  indwisive  restlessness  of 
but  little  emotional  significance,  and  where  a 
more  graceful  flow  of  inelody  succeeds  it 
should' be  so  wanting  in  character.  Nor  in 
this  respect  is  ho  happier  in  the  second  move- 
ment. The  iheinc  i.s  monotoiK'ais,  despite! 
the  emplovinent  of  two  simultaneous; 
rhvthms,  nnd  it  seems  to  have  dc'fied  every 
effort  to  iireseiit  it  in  any  manner  of  spon- 
taneous charm  . ii  the  variations. 

Tdie  solo  part  was  well  pkayixl  by  Mr. 
Alfrixl  Quaife,  who  ni.ade  his  first  “ Pi-omen- 

soloists 
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f concert  piece.  Hence  arises  some  weaknes-s  in  the! 
music,  which  is  nebulously  suggestive  without  con-; 
veying  any  very  definite  meaning.  There  is  a fairly- 
strong  section  representing  the  pomp  and  arrogance, 
of  the  king.  Elsewhere  one  needs  the  analyst’s 
labels  to  attach  any  real  significance  to  the  miisic. 
VARIATIONS  Taken  as  a vv'nole,  the  Prelude  is  not  quite  up  to  Mr. 

^ Dunhill ’s  usual  level,  either  m workmanship  or 

///J 


NEW  ORCHESTRAL 

originality  of  idea, 

A peculiarly  interesting  novelty  figured  on 
Saturday’s  pi-ogramme  of  the  Promenade 
Concerts  in  the  shape  of  a set  of  orchestral 
“ Variations  upon  a Chinese  Theme,’’  by  Mr. 

Eugene  Goo-sisens,  jun.  Mr.  Goossohs,  who 
is  the  .son  of  a well-known  musician,  comes 
as  one  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  ranks  of 
composers,  Iiaving  bexin  born  a-s  recently  as 
of'  1893.  His  music,  however,  shows  an  un- 


PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 


A NEW  OVERTURE.//^.>? 


Mr. 


-ifh'  ’’  aDDear.'inei*,  the  reni.ainin.-.;  ...i  - . ,,  , 

eoncert  being  Mme.  Emilia  Conti,  who  usual  maturity  for  one  so  young,  especially  oellept  work 


th. 

sail"  “ La  Fiancee  du  1 imhalier  " 
S.-uhs  and  Mr.  Wil  son  Thornton, 
“ Rienzi’s  Prayer.”  Mr.  Julius 
also  conducted  a performanc<‘  of 


by  .Saint 
heard  in 
I larrison 
h's  own 
Down  among  th<'  dead  met'.’; 


A NEW  SUITE, 


X'ariation  on 

THE  PROMENADE  CONCERTS 

.-\t  t.he  Promenade  Concert  at  the  Queen’s 
Hall  last  night  Mr.  R.  Vaughan  AVilliamsjs 
suite  on  his"“  Wasps  ” muKCwaspe^ 
with  real  popular  success.  It  was  labelled 
“-first  ipc-rfor.mance  ” in  Ithe  prograrnme ; 
but  this  must  surely  refer  to  the  particular 
version  heard,  as  a suite  of  this  kind  was 
played  at  a Patron  ’s  Fund  concert  last  year. 
One  fancied  that  the  music  liad  undergone 
some  change.  The  point  is  of  small  ij-n- 
portan-ce.  \Vhat  matters  is  the  fact  that  this 
work,  as  it  stands,  is  an  extremely  agreeable 
contribution-  to  the  English  orchestral  roper- 
tory.  It  is  w'cll  made;  ■well,  if  not  exactly 
bi  iiluintly,  scored ; and  constructed  for  the 
most  part  upon  attractive  themes.  These 
last  .are  of  a rccogoisahily  folk-song  pattern^ — 
the  type  has  been,  perh.aps,  too  closely  fob  i 
lowed  for  the  completest  .spontaneity  of 
effect,  vet  their  subjc-ction  to  “modernity” 
of  trc.atinen'. , generally  with  some  intended 
point  of  a h.iiinorous  nature,  is  exceedingly 
ck'ver.  and  helps  largely  to  give  tho  whole 
work  its  air  of  success.'  I t might  l>e  sug-  j 
gested  th.at  the  overture  does  not  quite  lhaiig  ! 
together,  givin,g  the  im-nrcsslnn  being - 


as  regards  -writing  for  the  orchestra.  H 
true  his  “ Miniature  Fantasy  in  F minor 
and  major,”  which  was  played  at  a Patron  s 
Fund  Concert  last  March,  seemed  to  overstep 
the  limits  of  the  legitinaate  in  the  matter  of 


Thomas  Dunhill  has  done  much  ex- 
in the  domain  of  chamber 
music,  and,  judging  by  his  prelude  for  orches- 
tra, “The  King’s  Threshold,”  produced  at 
the  Queen’s  Hall  last  night,  one  ratl-^er  fan- 
cies that  the  smaller  field  is  the  one  in  which 
he  is  best  fitted  to  work.  The  failings  of  this 
new  composition  lay  in  two  directions — the 


dissonance,  and  perhaps  the  same  charge  quality  of  the  material  employed  and  its  in 


might  be  brought  against  the  present  work, 
strictly  sfxtaking,  but  what  sounds  harsh  and 
repellent  on  the  string  quartet  takes  on  a 
very  different  complexion  when  clothed  in 
the  soft,  shimmering  robes  of  the- orchestra. 


strumental  handling.  It  seemed  as  though 
Mr.  Dunhill ’s  imagination  had  been,  as  it 
were,  held  back  by  the  thought  of  the  wide 
canvas  he  had  before  him.  Further,  one 
inay  add,  there  was  the  “ programme  ” side 
of  the  question,  too,  since  tho  music  sought 


Mr.  Goossens  is  certainly  an  accomplished  to  illustrate  certain  aspects  of  a play  by  Mr. 


colourist.  The  ancient  Chinese  tune,  which 
was  recorded  as  long  ago  as  1776,  has  n-'cn 
presented  in  a variety  of  w.ays  alternately 
brilliant,  quaint,  and  alluring,  whether  by 
means  of  Oriental  touches  or  the  full  resource.s 
of  \\'estern  instrumentation.  One  thinks  at 
times  of  the  Tchaikovsky  “ Cass/i-Noisette 
suite;  at  other  times,  indeed,  of  Puccini.  In 
this  last  respect,  no  doubt  the  musical  tc.xturej 
has  something  to  do  with  it,  one  of  the  varia- 
tions containing  passages  that  reminded  the 
hearer  forcibly  of  “ The  Minstrel’s  bong  out, 
of  “ La  Fanciulla  del  West 


The:'Variation  form  offers  peculiar  difi'icul-  feature  of  the  programme  otherwise  was 


Yeats — ^and  in  the  result  he  could  only'  give 
us  mild  and  characterless  themes,  and  set 
them  forth  in  a “ safe  ” but  unarresting  in- 
strumental dress.  By  far  the  most  significant 
part  of  the  prelude  was  the  section  depicting 
the  isolation  of  the  banished  poet ; there  was 
the  beginning  here  of  an  atmosphere  which 
promised  well.  Unfortunately,  this  was  not 
maintained,  and  a certain  measure  of 
commonplaceness  in  outline  which  attended 
the  chief  -themes  employed  later  made  the 
hearer  feel  that  the  composer  had  scarcely 
got  into  touch  with  his  subject.  However, 
the  large  audience  took  kindly  to  the  work, 
and  gave  Mr.  Dunhill  a good  reception.  Tho 


ties  to  the  composer.  As  with  the  sonnet  m 
poetry,  where  every  word  is  of  signal  import- 
ance, so  here  there  may  be  no  ballast  of  notes 
Every  bar  has  to  “ tell,”  and  to  say  tho  same 
thing  a dozen  different  ways  without  becom- 
ing monotonous  or  irrelevant  in  his  endeavour  > 
to  keep  up  the  interest  is  a severe  test  on  the 
author.  It  mav  be  confessed  that  some  of 
Mr.  Goos.sons’  'variations  seemed  rather  too 
obvious,  and  others  a trifle  far-fetched,  ’out; 


Strauss’s  “ Ein  Heldcnleben, ” in  which  Mr. 
■Arthur  Catterall  played  the  elaborate  violin 
solo. 


promenade  concerts. 

- 

i^!R.  duxhi3-l's'  New  pbelV  ee. 


The  programme  at  Queen's  Hali  last  mght  con-  | 
tainea  the  Overture 

•‘  Hekienleben."  Miss  Mabo!  Manson 
'*  Adonats  ” and  Mr.  Thorpe 
How  do  I love  Ihec  ” and 


Prelude  for 
and  Strauss 
sang  Landon  Konald  s 
Bate.s  Maud  M’hite’.s^  ' 

Hatton's  " Revenge." 

The  evening  wo.s  a curious  study 
abuses  of  melody.  T'hcre  was  lirst  Beet  hoven  s 
wav,  to  remind  us  what  the  standard 's.  luen  came 
tlxrec  Englishmen.  Mr.  Balfour  Gardiner,  as  ronre- 
sented  bv  this  dance,  takes  a whole-hearted  dchgnt 
in  bis  tune,  and  his  laughter  is  infectious  ; 
nt  to  enjoy  it  with  him  .and  not  bother 


the  uses  and 


we  only 
to  think 

whether  it  means,  anything  or  leads  anywhere.  .Mr. 
Ronald’s  melody  comes  in  snatches,  a tender  pa-ssage 
here  a strong  one  there,  a slightly  vulgar  one  some- 
where else  ; it  moves  in  gust.s  of  passion  or  senti- 
ment • we  feel  when  the  feast  is  finished  jlhat  we 
eaten  but  arc  not  satisfied.  Mr.  Dnnhil!  played 
The  King's  Tlireshoid  ’’  <an  unkind  trick.  He 
'Ye.ats's  play,  and  left  out  the  jiathos. 
us  the  " chief  poet,"  Scanchan,  of 


have 
us  in  ■ 
wrote  upon 

He  brought  befo..  _ 

the  u.ation  which  po.sscsses  the  largest  known  store  ot 
beautiful  melodies,  and  never  gave  us  one  of  them, 
even  a substitute  ot  his  own. 


nor 


] I is  impossible 

to  say  how  he  would  treat  a melody  if  he  had  one  to 
deal  with.  He  was  occupied  entirely  with  contrast- 
ing progressions  of  sound,  opposing  one  detail  or  one 
niLs  to  another,  and  experimenting  on  bodie.s  in 
motion.  But  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  the  result 
of  these  experiments  one  day  when  he  has  got  them 
into  working  order.  ^ , 

Then  came  Strauss.  He  is  a squanderer  of  melody. 
He  wastes  more  ot  it  than  he  uses,  because  there  is 
olentv  more  whenever  he  wants  it.  But  it  is  not  all 
of  Uii:  linest  quality.  The  first,  16  bars  are  magniti- 
C'^nt  Thev  are  ab  us  Tvith  proud  scorn  as  a 

ihiiA  hors  de  coneoum.  But  the  main  theme  of  the 
soloAiolin  contains  a curious  piece  of  bathos  in  Uic 
cadence  which  repels  us  every  time  it  occurs  and 
makes  us  doubt  whether  he  really  knew  a good  i 
melody  when  he  heard  it 
when  we  find  about  three-quarters  of  the  way  tm-ough 
a uite  one  of  t he  best  isol.itcd  pieces  of  melody  suddenly 
onocaring  on 'the  tmmpets  and  violoncellos,  and  as 

-uddenlv  c.ast  .aside  as  of  no  value.  Then  there  are 
t'-oso  childish  moments  that  sometimes,  though  not 
liere  ’ P''ompt  1dm  to  incorporate  into  mature  n ork 
half- fledged'  tunes  which  he  has  discovered  in  an  old 
note-book  and  lias  not  troubled  to  bring  up  to  d.ate. 
But  good  or  ill,  ho  can  give  his  melodies  a stronger 
settinir  than  anv  man  livhig. 

THE  GLOUCESTER  EESTIVA.L. 


T 

THE 


(ILOLlCESTER,  SiirT.  fl. 

The  first  move  iu  a Tliree  Choirs  Festival 
is  as  constant  as  the  move  of  the  Iving  s pawni 
iu  a game  of  chess.  ^Ye  should  feel  lost 
without  iMendolssoht'-'s  Elijah,  not  bee.ause 
any  one  is  pining  to  liear  ;t,  but  because  it  is 
tlie  acknowledged  opening 


had  a unique  treatment  of  the*  text,  and  if 
pitch  and  rjuality  ha.d  been  everv'vhere  as 
jsteady  a.s  were  those  qualities  in  Mme.  Ada 
Crossley’s  voice,  it  would  liave  been  a wonderful 
performance.  The  beautiful  balance  obtained 
,by  the  principal  quartet  in  Cast  thy 
, burden  " deserves  speci.al  notice,  and  good  work 
'was  done  by  the  subsidi.ary  singers.  Miss  Dorothy  ' 
Silk,  Miss  Alys  Gear,  Messrs.  Booth,  Satmder- 
■ son,  and  Finch  in  the  double  quartet  and  else- 
where. 

This  year's  choir  is  a strong  and  c.ap.able 
body  of  singers.  We  got  their  full  force  m the 
majestic  " Help,  i.ord  ! of  the  first  chorus, 
and  all  the  big  outbursts  of  tone  wore  exceed- 
ingly fine.  Dr.  Brewer  was  e\  idently  deter- 
mined not  to  bo  thought  htundiatm  or  con- 
ventional. But  though  the  quick  tempi  were 
often  a musical  ad'.'antage,  tliere  wero  times 
where  the  vigour  might  have  been  bettor 
expressed  by  the  choir  with  less  speed, 
times  when  the  words  or  even  the  musical 
plirases  could  not  tell  in  the  resonant  Cathe- 
dral at  the  pace  they  wore  taken. 

Brahms's  Second  S'ymphony. 

Both  orchestra  and  choir  had  a great  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  the  best  that  was  in  tiiem 
in  the  evening  i^rogi-amme,  which  eon.^isted  of 
Brahms’s  Second  Symphony,  followed  by  The 
Dream  of  Gcrontius.  The  latter  was  con- 
ducted by  Sir  Edward  Elgar.  The  vSymphon,\% 
under  13r.  Brewer,  was  surprisingly  clear  in 
detail,  though  the  acoustics  of  the  Cathedral 
had  a evu-ious  effect  upon  some  features  of 
Brahms’s  orchestration.  For  example,  in  the 
first  mo^’enlent,  where  a single  flute  answers 
the  first  \uolins,  tl;o  flute  .soimded  more  than 
usually  neak.  On  tb.e  other  hand,  tlie  beauti- 
ful horn  passages  had  an  added  mellowne.ss. 
I'here  were  places  where  the  phra.?mg  might 
have  been  neater,  and  the  portamenii  of  the 
violoncellos  in  the  theme  of  the  .slow  movement 
became  exaggerated  in  effect,  but  the  Allegretto 
went  beautifully  from  the  first  note  to  the 
last.  The  finale,  like  some  choruses  of  Elijal' 
This  doubt  is  inrrrWd  I in  the  morning,  was  taken  too  quickly  for 
decisive  effect  iu  the  resonant  buildmg. 

Except  for  some  tendency-  to  flatness  and 
vagueness  in  the  semi-chorus,  all  the  choral 
u'or'k  m The  Dream  of  Gerontius  was  of  a 
high  order.  Not  only  were  the  big  climaxes 
etfective,  Imt  many'  of  the  more  intimate 
pas,sages,  such  as  the  " O generous  love  ” in 
the  angelic  hymn,  had  wonderfully  clear  and 
convincing  effect.  Mr.  .John  Coates  .sang  the 
part  of  Gerontius  with  all  the  earnestness  and 
intensity  which  has  made  his  reading  famous 
ever  since  he  sang  it  at  Worcester  in  1902. 
But  since  then  his  reading  has  acquired  some 
features  which  are  regrettable.  He  has  <a  ten- 
dency to  make  much  of  certain  points  and 
phrases,  sucli  a.s  "In  Thine  Own  agony,' 
" Another  marvel,  ’ and  .so  on.  His  lower  notes 
were  sometimes  lost,  and  as  if  to  make  up  for 
that  he  dwelt  to  excess  on  the  high 
climaxes.  These  things  give  an  unpleasant 

suggestion  of  artificiality.  Miss  Phyllis  Lctt’.s 
voice  sounded  verj'  beautiful  as  the  Angel,  a.nd 
if  hev  diction  were  equal  to  lier  \'oioo  there 
would  be  nothing  to  complain  of.  But  sometimes, 
which  every  one  especially  in  the  story  of  St.  Francis,  it  was 
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ndmi  tod,  however,  tb.nt  opera  choruses 
so-.uiJ  very  crude  and  gnrisli  when  per- 
formed away  from  their  proper  surround- 
ings. Just  thosi'  effects  that  arc  so  tolling 
on  tlto  stago,  such  as,  tho  simple  musical 
I form,  tho  frequent  singing  of  all  parts  in 
;unison,  and  so  on,  furnis-i*  loo  little  foinl  for 
,thc  inlolligent  hearer  when  ihoro  is  no  scenic 
[spectacle  to  claim  half  his  attention, 
j N'ovcrlheloss,  judged  as  an  opera  chorus 
pure  and  simple,  tho  It.'dian  chorislor.s  .arc 
de.sorving  of  high  praise.  Precision, 
(Iram.atic  fire,  and  unflagging  spirit  c.arried 
[the  pieces  on  with  a rare  swing,  while  th( 
[qu.ality  of  tho  voices  proved  oxcellmt.  I he 
sopr.anos  in  particular  have  beautiful  tones 
fin  the  upper  register,  crystal  clear  and 
'dazzling  without  i)oing  piercing,  suggesting 
a luimnniscd  piccolo. 

'The  programme  opened  with  “ The 

Soldiers’  March  ” from  “ l*'nust,”  and  also 
included  the  “ Finale  ” of  the  third  act  of 
Verdi's  “ Ernani,”  wlien  .Signor  Ernesto 
Carolina  sang  the  baritone  solo  with  much 
fervour.  The  latter  .'.Iso  was  heard  in  tlic 
[“  N'ight  .Song  ” from  I.eoncavallo’s 

“Gipsies.”  .Signor  Gino  Puccetti  con- 
ducted. The  chorus  master  was  .Signor 
Tcrragnolo. 

THE  “ PROMS/' 


DREAM  OF  GERONTIUS 
AND  “ELIJAH.” 


expects  and  uuclemtands.  We  do  not  mean  nearly  impossible  to  chscover  what  words  she 
to  ^•ontend  that  Elijah  no  longer  appeals  widely  smgmg.  Mr  Dahon  Baker  ended  a day 
„o  E..glW,  p..pA  ...»  .pp»l  » oviJently  rf  . 


'still  strong  and  wide,  but  there  are  now  plenty 


singing  of  the  bass  part.  The  whole  perform- 
iiideed,  morning  and  evening,  may  be 


other  works  which  would  compete  with  i>  ance  incleeci,  mornmg  ana  evening,  may 

it  were  not  for  its  privileged  considered  a most  propitious  openmg  of  tlic 

A’estival. 


successfully  if 
]iosition. 

People  come  on  the  first  morning  wondering 
what  the  Festival  is  going  to  be  both  musically 
and  socially.  They  do  not  want  mu.sic  which 
requires  any  great  intellectual  effort,  as  a new 
or  x ery  modern  work  would,  or  music  xvliich 
stirs  them  very  deeply. 

Elijah  meets  all  requirements,^  and  to-day’s 
performance  was  .satisfactory.  No  doubt  there 
were  some  who  remembered  an  Elijah 
with  a greater  capacity  for  tenderness  than 
Mr.  Dalton  Balecr  showed  in  such  passages 
as  the  word's  “ Give  me  thy  son,  ’ but 
on  the  other  hand,  “ Is  not  His  word  like 
a fire  ? ” has  rarely  been  sung,  in  recent 
years  at  any  rate,  with  anything  like  the 
physical  energy  which  he  put  into  it.  His 
Itrsatmsut  of  the  part  was  forcible,  but  ho  relied 
too  niu'^h  upon  force  of  ex]iression  to  bo  wholly 
satisfying.  His  singing  of  “ It  is  enough  ” 
was  (iolourless  mitil  the  tremendous  stringendo 
with  which  he  and  Dr.  Brower  led  up  to  the 
more  e.xciting  middle  section.  .Miss  Ruth 
Vincent  went  to  the  opposite  extreme.  She 
was  inclined  to  treat  all  iier  music  eM  though 
a contciujilutive  pathos  wero  tho  one  kind  of 
ex]iro.s.sion  legitimate  iu  oratorio.  Perhaps  she 
was  afraid  of  being  accused  of  bringing  operatic 
methods  into  the  Cathedral.  One  mi.s.scd  the 
rhythmic  pulse  and  tho  ringing  contidence 
witli  which  the  great  sopranos  from  Mme. 
.Jenny  l..ind  onward.s  have  tJirilled  their  hearers 
in  '■  Hear  ye,  Israel.  ” Not  only  hero  but 
even  at  the  end  of  the  tr.rzrllo  “ Lift  thine  eyes  ” 
she  could  not  get  Iwr  high  uote.s  free  from  the 
pathetic  wail  wliidi  may  bo  appropriate  to  tiie 
widow,  but  is  quite  inappropriate  to  tho  Angel 
of  tho  Lord.  Mmo.  Ada  CrosBley  was  tho 
contralto,  .Mr.  Gervaso  Klwcs  tho  tenor,  in  the 
principal  quartet,  and  both  were  .splendidly 
jreliable.  If  all  the  singers  eoiild  have  tlirovvu 
■thei''  words  to  tho  far  corners  of  the  Catliodral 
with  tho  eertaintv  of  Mr.  Elwes  wo  should  havo 


THE  SCALA  CHORUS. 

On  Monday,  September  15,  the  Scala 
Chorus,  consisting  of  one  hundred  speciall) 
picked  Italian  choristers,  open  a short  en- 
In  the  circumstances  gagcniont  at  the  Ixindon  Hippodrome.  This 
engagement  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
and  it  comes  opportunely 


NOVELTY  BY  AN  AMERICAN 
S-ujt  COMPOSER. 

, 7 — //-  > 

\ new  work  was  played  for  the  first  tim.e 
at  the  Promen.'dc  Concert  in  the  '_-uoen's 
'Hall  last  night  by  the  American  ri.miriser, 
Blair  Fairchild.  This  was  an  “ EsquG.^o 
pour  orchestre  ” entitled  “Tamineh.”  ;'n(i 
eeafing  with  the  Persian  legend  iha'.  i.s 
familiar  to  us  in  Matthew  .Arnold’s  poem, 
“ Rustum  and  .Sohrab.”  .As  a matter  of 
fact,  it  forms  a sort  of  musical  prelude  to  the 
[latter,  since  the  conflict  of  father  and  son  is 
not  pre.sented,  and  we  are  given  a series  of 
pictures  bearing  the  headings  “ .Songe 
d’.Amour,”  “ Ia=s  Jardins  de  Tamineh,” 
“ Paysagp,”  and  “ La  Jeunesse  de  Sohrab.” 

Evidently  these  subjects  lend  themselves 
easily  to  musical  treatment,  and  they  have 
been  made  to  form  two  contrasted  groups  of 
reflective  calm  and  heroic  energy.  In  each 
case  Mr.  Fairchild  shows  a natural  musical 
svmpathy  for  the  moods  to  be  expressed,  and, 
moreover,  knows  how  to  empliasise  them  by 
a skilful  use  of  the  orchestra.  Imfortunatelv, 
in  neither  of  the  pairs  of  linked  sections  has 
he  brought  forward  any  theme  of  sufficient 
[distinction  to  arrest  the  hearer,  while  he 
still  shows  inexperience  on  the  vital  point 
of  thematic  development.  Une  result  is  a 
sense  of  uncertainty  and  groping  foi-  ex- 
pression. Harmonically  he  has  evidently 
talcen  Wagner  for  his  master,  with  occasion.al 
excursions  into  the  domain  of  “ atmospheric 
music,”  and  here,  too,  the  listener  failed  to 
detect  an  individual  note.  Mr.  Fairchild  has 
ability,  however,  and  is  still  young  enough 
for  better  work  in  the  future. 

The  remainder  of  the  programme  included 
Elgar's  suite,  “Hie  Want!  of  A’outh,”  and 
a series  of  small  numbers.  The  soloists  wero 
Miss  -\d.a  h'orrest  and  Mr.  Peter  Dawson. 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 


variety  theatre, 

when  the  musical  world  is  interested  in  the 
Verdi  and  Wagner  centenaries.  ( 5 
During  the  past  few  months  the  work  of 
organizing  the  chorus  has  been  going  on, 
and  the  choosing  of  the  members  took  the 
impresarios  all  over  Italy.  Choristers  from 
the  famous  Scala  Theatre  of  Milan,  the 
Fenicp  Theatre  in  Venice,  the  Sancarlo  specimens 
Theatre  in  Naples,  form  the  bulk  of  the' 
hundrt'd,  but  there  are  singers  from  no  less 
than  sixteen  of  the  first  Italian  opera  houses. 

The  repertoire  has  not  yet  been  decided 
definitch,  but  it  has  been  arranged  that 
various 'famous  choral  numbers  from 
inastrrpiecos  of  the  immortals  V<r<Ii  and 
W.-sgner,  will  be  included. 


AN  IT^LI/ 


LIAN  CHORUS 
HIPPODROME, 


AT  THE 


.An  Italian  chorus  of  over  one  hundred 
singers  made  their  first  ap]X'arance  in  Eng- 
land at  the  Hipiiodromo  yesterday.  'Ibis 
was  “The  .Scala  Chorus,”  which  has  been 

recruited  from  the  -Scala  Theatre,  Milan,^  tlie  orchestra-Taminch,”  ,a  work 

h cnicc  J heatrr,  \ emee,  the  San  ( episodes  in  the  story  of  “ Rustam 

Theatre,  Naples,  and  other  ’SHaV'  and 'presumably  by  the  composer’s 


Italy.  The  programme  that  tlicy  gave  was 
drawn  entirely  from  the  opera  repertory,  and 
no  doubt  tberehy  enahh'd  them  to  do  greater 
justice  to  their  pow<’rs  than  if  it  h.id  heen 
com^iosod  of  pur<'  chor.il  music. 


AN  AMERICAAT  COMPOSER. 

The  events  of  last  night,  after  Weber’s  Eunjavihe 
Overture,  which  began  the  programme,  had  a curious 
tendency  to  run  in  contrasting  pairs.  Tiie.ro  were 
examples  of  the  very  different  ways  that  Hungarian 
tunes  and  rhythms  have  appealed  to  modern  com- 
posers in  the  favom-ite  Hungarian  d.ances  of  Brahms 
and  the  Second  Rhapsody  of  Liszt  ; t-here  were  two 
strongly  opposed  aspects  of  the  waltz  rhx-thm  in 
SibeUus’s  “ Valse  Triste  ” and  Richard  Strauss’s 
specimens  from  Eer  Rosenlcavalier.  Purcell  was 
represented  in  two  moods  by  the  poiOTant  lament 
which  ends  Dido  and  ^neas.  and  the  tripping  merri- 
ment of  “ Nymphs  ®-nd  .Shepherds.”  Miss  Ada 
Forrest,  the  singer,  entered  into  both  and  sang  them 
charmingly.  The  “ M^and  of  A'outh  ” suite  (No.  1), 
too,  gives  a dual  view  of  its  composer,  for  it  is  qiute 
easy  to  pick  out  the  things  which  represent  Elgar 
at  the  age  of  12  yeai-s,  and  they  contrast  amusingly 
with  those  which  occurred  to  him  at  about  the  time 
of  the  First  Symphony.  Mr.  Peter  Dawson  sang 
“ Lai-go  al  factotum,”  and  the  audience  tried  hard 
to  get  something  to  pair  with  it,  but  Sir  Henry 
Wood’s  pa.ssive  resistance  proved  .stronger  than  their 
most  active  efforts,  as  it  genera.Uy  doe.s. 

Amongst  all  these  enjoyable  things  there  was  a 
cew  work  by  an  American  composer,  Mr.  Blair 
Fairchild,  who  lias  not  been  represented  in  London 
programmes  prerfously  by  anything  more  important 
than  a song  or  two. 


It  is  a suite  in  four  movements 


It  nuisl  h( 


Ir.ivels  in  Persia.  The  subject  hos,  we  think,  hoeu  j 
rather  a hindrance  than  a source  of  inspu-ation. 
lb  has  induced  him  to  ydace  together  three  short  , 
movements  (“  Songe  d'amour,”  ''  Les  ,Iardins  <lo  | 
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I'.uiiinpli,  and  " I'aysago  ').  regardless  of  t.lie  fa.oFj 
that  thev  arc  all  ^ ery  much  in  the  same  mood,  and  j 


6v]iIo)t  the  same  devices  of  harmony  and  colour, 
f -Vny  >nc  of  the  tl\ree  would  make  pleasant  hearing 


( but  the  listener  soon  begins  to  long  for  contrast, 
i and  thoughts  of  KusUim  and  Tamineh,  of  Persian 
j gardens  and  landscapes,  cannot  kake  the  place  of 
■ ) musical  event.  Our  hopes  centred  upon  the  last 
. movement,  “ Pa  Jeuncsse  de  Sohr.ab,”  but  they 
! were  not  fulfilled.  The  energy  of  the  principal 
. them.e  soon  evapor.ates  in  repetitions  of  the  rhyth.ra 
of  its  first  bar,  whieh  arc  in  no  way  developments, 
and  nhen  th.esc  cease  the  music  continually  sinks 
back  into  the  rather  languid  mood  of  the  earlier 
movements.  The  suite  was  not  a great  success, 
yet  it  is  ob%dously  the  work  of  a man  who  has  learnt 
' to  use  the  orchestral  tools,  .and  only  wants  to  have 
in  mind  a clearer  picture  of  what  he  wishes  to  say 
in  order  to  produce  something  worth  having. 

ADE  CONCERT. 


U ilhani.son,  Jlie  former  played  . Rim.sky 
Korsakov  s Pianoforte  Concerto  in  C sharp 
minor  with  much  brilliance,  while  the  two 
latter  were  rc.spectively  heard  in  Verdi’s 
1 ace.  Pace,  ’ from  “ La  Forza  del 
I)estino,”_  ;i,nd  the  “ Preislied  ” out  of 
“ Die  .Mfistersing-er.  ” 


Debussy 

in 


English  ii 


THE  DENHOF  OPERA  COMFA.M 


PELLEAS  AXD  MELISAXDE.” 


C PROMENr 


Everj’one,  of  coarse,  knows  now  that  most  of  ns 
have  a very  warm  place  an  our  hcoj^s  for  Debussy’s 
first  set  of  " Images  pour  OmhestTO.”  If  the  second 
set,  which  was  produced  by  Sir  Henry  Wood  at  the 
Queen’s  HaJl  hist  night,  moots  with  its  deserts,  it 
will  bo  held  in  an  esteem  no  lets  high  than  is  its 
p««lootssor.  For  two  of  these  throe  tone  pictures, 
Debussy  has  taken  subjoccs  less  elusave  than 
those  which  inspired  him  on  the  previous  ooeasion. 
They  arc,  indeed,  as  their  title,  “ Iberia,”  suggests, 
the  fruits  of  a journey  to  Spain,  and  in  the  first  he : 
depicts  the  sights  and  sounds  of  streois  and  roads,  j 
in  the  last  the  morning  of  a feast  day,  while  the  inter-  | 
veniug  movement  is  a very  chammig  Nootume,  j 
called  " Perfumes  of  the  Night.”  ! 

As  a master  of  delioaito  tone-painting  Debusy  has, 
of  course,  no  rival,  and  in  these  images,  which,  by 
the  way,  were  written  three  yeare  ago,  he  is  a.t  his 
Ijoat.  The  first  movoment,  in  particular,  will  pro- 
bably grow  upon  ono  very  rapidly  as  it  becomes  more 
familiar.  Indeed,  the  subtlety  and  skill  with  which 
ho  suggests  the  mowements  of  crowds  and  the  sights 
and  scenes  of  streets  and  roads  are  astonishing.  The 
feast  day  morning  is  paintod  in  rather  bolder  colours, 
and  is  relieved  by  little  flashasof  unexpected  humour, 
but  the  workmanship  is  beautifully  delicate,  and 
eminently  ch.'iiracterisitic  df  Debussy.  The  Nootnmo 
is  less  strikingly  novel,  but  while  he  has  painted 
scenes  such  as  this  before,  he  has  never  given  us  ouo 
of  a more  fascinaiting  atmosphere.  The  Suite  was 
admirably  pl.iyod,  and  should  be  sure  of  a permanent 
home  in  Sir  Llenry  W’ood's  programmee. 

For  the  rest,  the  only  unusual  features  erf  the 
; concert  were  the  fine  air,  " Pace,  pace,”  from  Verdi's; 
“Ijs  f'orza  del  Ideetino,”  which  Miss  Beta  d'Argo; 
sang  with  a full  appreciation  of  its  dramatic  power, 
and  Rim  sky- Korsakov’s  pianoforte  couroito  in  0 
sharp  minor,  the  solo  in  which  was  brilliantly 
played  by  Miss  Eleanor  Sponoea.  Mx.  Hardy 
Williamson  also  sang, 

me  -FKUMS." 


tpr.y 

NEW  WORK  BY 


DEBUSSY. 


EIRMINGIiAM,  Sept.  13. 

Few  opera  companies  have  launched  out  upon  a 
provincial  tour  in  this  country  vdlh  so  distinguished 
a repertory  as  that  with  which  Herr  Ernst  Denhof 
has  begun  hisjactivities  in  the  Prince  ofp.Valcs’  'rho.atre 
at  Dirmingh.tm  this  week.  A7cc/to,  The  l-hjivo 
D'.drhman,  and  Orpheus  have  occupied  the  first  three 
performances,  Debussy’s  PelUc/s  and  MfUsandc  ha-s 
been  hera-d  for  the  first  time  in  the  English  language 
to-night,  and  The  Rose-beajvr  (as  Mr.  Kalisch  h^ 
reohristened  Ber  Rosenkavalier)  ivill  complete  the 
week's  work  to-morrow.  Next  week  The  Magic  Flute, 
in  the  version  wliich  Mr.  E.  .T.  Dent  prepared  for  the 
Cambridge  performances  of  December,  1911,  will  be  j 
given,  and  the  scheme  is  to  be  completed  with  Tristan 
and  Isolda  and  The  Mastersingers.  The  whole  of  the. 
repertory  is  to  be  repeated  at  Manchester  in  the  weeks 
following,  witn  tne  addition  of  the  Ri7tg  on  Octo'oer  G 
T,  8,  and  10.  ’ 

Both  London  and  the  provinces  have  enjoyed 
opportunities,  though  not  enough,  of  getting  to  knotv 
Wagner  in  their  own  language.  Robust  German  art 
can  Eland  a good  deal  of  knocking  about,"and  praotic- 
aUy  every  ouo  feels  tha.t  the  benefit  of  trans!ation.s  to 
audiences  far  outweighs  the  harm  done  to  the  works 
thomselv&s  in  the  process.  Something  must  be  lost.  ^ 
but  more  can  be  gained.  With  Pelleas  and  Maisanct'e 
it  Ls  difiereut.  Debussy  might  cry  out,  like  Meli.sande, 
Oh  ! ne  me  touchez  paa,”  and  no  one  could  blame 
him,  because  the  union  between  Maoterlinck’s  prose 
and  his  music  is  part  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
opera  as  a work  of  art. 

The  tran.slation  used  was  probably  ns  good  as  a 
translation  fitted  to  the  music  could  be.  The  English 
sounded  wonderfully  simple  ; there  was  a,  happv 
absence  of  high-soumiing  words  and  ciumsv  or  in- 
verted sentences.  In  a wav  the  translator’s  task 
was  made  comparatively  easy  bv  the  fact  that  exact 
syllabic  correspoudence  with  the  orig;inal  was  not 
needed.  The  Debussy  chant,  like  the  pl.ain  chant 
is  elastic.  Yet  the  chant  inevitably  lost  its  reason- 
ableness, and  consequently  much  of  its  bejuitv  for 
no  one  would  dream  of  setting  English  to  ir.tonat’ons 
so  tnorouglily  opposed  to  its  natural  expression  in 
speech.  ITie  singers  wei-e  placed  in  a diflicultv  and 
some  of  them  were  occasionally  in  danger  of  droppirc- 
into  the  heavy  style  of  oratorio  recitative.  Mr  \\toltcr 
Hyde  (Pelieas)  and  Mbs.-;  Maud  Santlev  (Genevieve) 
showed  signs  of  this  now  and  then,  thougii  generally 
P^*^3ses  pass  in  a commendahlv 
straightforward  way.  For  purely  musical  quality 
these  two  were  the  most  enjoyable  in  the  c.ast  The 
articulation  of  Miss  Beryl  hYeeman  (Melisandc)  was 
excellent  ; but  Herr  von  Pick  complicated  mattera 
as  Goiaud  by  bringing  a strong  German  acof^nt  and 
an  inferior  Gorman  tradition  of  declamation  to  bear 
upon  the  pro’oicm. 

On  the  whole,  the  production  is  a rcmark.ablv 
careful  one,  and  the  orchestral  playing  under  Herr 
.Schilling  Zicm.ssea  was  of  a. high  order.  If  only  the 
interludes  had  not  been  spoilt  bv  the  delavs  of  the 
.scene-sififters,  the  orchestral  music  would  have  done 
much  to  recover  the  true  atmosphere  of  the  drama 


•Sir  Henry  J.  Wood  and  the  Queen’s  Hall 
Orche.stra  Kave  the  first  performance  in  Eng- 
land of  an  important  work  by  Debussy  in  the 
Queen’s  Hall  last  night.  This  was  his  second 
.set  of  pieces  bearing  the  general  title  of 
“ Images  pour  Orchestre, ” its  particular 
name  of  “ Iberia  ” indicating  a .Spanish  set- 
ting for  the  three  sections,  “ Par  les  rue.s  ez 
par  le.s  chemins,”  “ l>es  parTums  de  la  nuit,” 
and  “ I-et  matin  d’lin  jour  de  fete.”  The 
work  dates  from  1910,  and  is  a particularly 
brilliant  e.xamplc  of  the  French  composer’s 
style. 

It  needs  not  the  ‘‘  programme  ” back- 
ground to  suggest  a comparison  with  in- 
organic I'ffects,  for  the  superb  mingling  of 
the  psrfychromatic  tones  of  the  modern  or- 
ch<'stra  has  an  obvious  counterpart  in  ‘‘  suc- 
ce.s.sful  ” sunrise  or  some  other  natural 
phenomenon.  That  this  has  a ch.arm  of  its 
own  cjinnot  be  denied,  and,  moreover,  it 
must  be  conceded  Debussy  that  he  has  an 
inexliaustible  stock  of  commanding  rhythms 
to  carry  on  the  hearer  from  the  first  hour  to 
the  last,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
some  of  his  disciples. 

Nevertheless,  they  are  not  employed  as 
real  structural  components  of  the  work,  and 
show  no  more  traces  of  organic  function 
than  the  forms  of  so  many  clu.sterlng 
clouds.  Hence  they  .^tand  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  art  as  actual  clouds  do  to  a 
rpainter,  while  the  illogical  harmonies  only 
serve  to  multiply  colour-effects  and  give  us 
plenty  of  “atmosphere,”  but  no  emotion 

it"  1^  lr">  c r\  ^ ^ rv  f i i ^ J 


PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 


AX  EYENENG  WITH  BEETHOVEX. 

h^^cnuig  to  3.  first  performance  of  -a  work 
by  Dehnasy  on  Tuesday  and  Strauss's  Heldenlehen 
on  \\  edaesday,  the  audiencs  at  the  Queen’s  Hal! 
had  an  easy  evening  last  night  with  n,  programme 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  Beethoven.  The  single 
number  in  the  fu-st  p.irt  of  the  programme  not  hy 
Boeihoveii  van  nothing  more  weighty  than  “ O 
ruddier  then  the  cherry,”  from  Acis  and  Gaiate-a, 
which  gives  only  a v.-iry  p.arUal  view  of  Handel’s 
genius  as  a eoug-Tsriter.  It  was  sung  by  Mr.  Peter 
Dawson  with  an  easy  style  and  with  the  half-un- 
conscious absence  of  sincraty  which  both  test  and 
music  demand.  XjC-yaJf  . ^ 

Beethoven  wag  repr^-ented  by  the  C minor  Kmn- 
phon.»  and  hy  two  works,  both  of  which  are  connected 
Witn  the  the.xtre— the  Overture  ‘’Die  Weihe  do.s  i 
Hawses  written  for  the  opening  of  the  Josephstadt 
Theatre  in  Vienna  in  1 822,  and  the  Overture  to 
Egmont.  ’,\-hich  by  itself  at  once  indicates  the  atmo- 
;.phore  in  whicli  Goethe’s  drama  wa.s  conceived  and 
which,  for  ,sny  ono  who  has  seen  the  stage  performance 
of  it,  rec.alls  the  whole  course  of  the  play  as  the] 
music  moves  from  one  mood  to  another,  from  tragedy' 
to  .simple,  pathos  .and  on  to  the  heroics  of  Egmont’s 
dieam  of  victory.  Both  those  overture.s  and  (he 
Symphony  were  played  last  night  directly  andslmplv. 
and  (he  same  simplicity  combined  with  virility 
marked  Mmo.  Elly  Ney’s  playing  of  the  “ Emperor  ” 
Goncerto,  which  came  in  the  middle  of  the  programme. 
There  were  moments  in' both  the  first  and  last  move- 
ments when  she,  wag  inclined  to  make  the  decorative 
passages  too  rigid  and  some  of  the  chords  in  the 


but 


climaxes  of  the  Rondo  were  rather  smudg.. , u<u 
her  playing  of  most  of  it  wa.s  fluent  and  at  the  same 
time  robust,  while  the  delicate  passage.s  were  bcaufi- 


•So  it  is  that,  in  .spite  of  much  charm  of 
detail-  -a.s,  for  instance,  the  crowing  of 
Chanticleer  vividly  portrayed  on  the  clarinet 
' — “ Mj<“rin  ” fails  to  completely  .satisfy,  and 
we  realise  that  .M.  Debussy'  occupies  a posi- 
tion apart  in  the  world  of  music.  He  forms 
no  landmark  of  advance,  but  is  himself  a 
strange  “ natural  phenomenon.” 

'Die  .solois-ts  of  the  evening  were  the 
pianist,  .Miss  Eleanor  .Spencer,  and  the 


fully  ertsp,  the,  cadenr.-a  in  the  first  movement  heiu^^ 


particularly  .admirable  in  this  respect.  But  one  did 
not  re.aljy  pay  much  heed  to  technical  feature.g  of 
playing,  for  throughout  the  Concerto  one  felt  that 
^Ime.  N'ey  had  no  thought  for  anytliiug  but  the  music. 
I he  ]uiblic  very  much  appreciated  her  treatment  of 
it,  and  in  response  to  the  applause  she  gave  the  liny 
set  of  Ecossaises  in  E flat. 


The  Herald  spoke  last 
.‘Sunday  of  ■'Pelleas  et 
Melisande”  as  performed 
Englash  at  Birming- 
ham by  Ernst  Denhofs  company. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  Sept.  22  pub- 
lished a review  tliat  is  well  w'crthy  of 
consideration,  and  some  of  the  criti- 
cisms may  well  be  applied  to  perforpi- 
ances  of  other  operas  in  Englisli. 

“It  eannot  be  truthfully  said  that  the 
production  of  ‘Pelleas  et  Melisande'  last 
night  (Sept.  19)  was  satisfectory. 

In  none  of  the  15  scenes  of  the 
opera  was  there  anything  disturb- 
ing to  the  eye;  and  if  only  the 
oostume  of  Pelleas  had  been  purple  or 
hlack  instead  of  a .sort  of  pink  crimson 
one  miglit  have  been  quite  liappy  on 
that  score.  (For  tins  and  otlier  worlcs, 
by  the  way,  ilr.  Ealrbairn  has  under 
consideration  a new  scheme  of  top- 
lig'hllng  by  deflected  and  reflected  lights 
—a  device  of  ids  own  invention.) 

■■'The  lirst  and  principal  trouble  of 
the  production  was  the  language.  ‘Pel- 
leas et  Melisande’  should,  I think,  never 
be  sung  in  English,  and  havin.g  said  so, 

I am  aware  that  I am  putting  myself  in 
I direct  opposition  to  Mr.  Denhof’s  raison- 
u'etre.  The  second  trouble  was  the  un- 
consciously antipathetic  manner  of  ibo 
English  singers.  And  the  third  trouble 
was  tile  choice  of  a German  conductor. 

I hasten  to  say  that  I believe  Mr.  Scliil- 
llng-Zlemmssen  was  far  from  happy  at 
tile  conductor's  desk,  and,  indeed,  I nn- 
der.stand  it  was  ratlier  against  his  own 
wish  tliat  he  consented  to  direct  the  per- 
formance at  ail,  and  that  It  was  only 
as  a stop-gap  that  he  did  so.  As  it  w.is, 
the  orchestral  playing  (with  the  excep- 
tion  of  one  or  two  exalted  moments) 
was  heavy  and  dull  and  unimaginative 
to  a degree,  so  unlike  the  fine  nervous 
playing  in  ‘Tristan  und  Isolda’  the  pre- 
vious evening,  under  Mr.  Beecham,  or 
the  magnificent  performance  of  ‘Der 
Rosenkavalier,’  under  Mr.  Schilling- 
Ziemmssen  himself  tonight  (Sept.  20). 

“When  Debussy  set  out  to  put  muslo 
to  Maeterlinck's  play,  he  realized  that 
the  play  was  a poem,  and  that  the  text- 
ure of  that  poem  was  of  very  finished 
and  exquisite  workmanship.  He  realized 
that  his  music  must  not  be  superim- 
posed, but  interwoven;  that  it  must 
not  obliterate  one  iota  of  its  technical 
perfection.  Every  inflection,  every  ca- 
dence. every  nuance  of  the  verse  Itself 
must  be  allowed  its  full  Intrinsic  value- 
and  In  achieving  this  union  between 
poetry  and  music,  tins  ideal  marriage, 
Claude  Debussy  accomplished  the  all- 
but  impossible.  In  French  the  poem- 
play  was  written:  in  the  idiom  of  French 
inflection  the  music  was  composed;  and 
in  the  Indescribable  pulse  of  the  French 
temperament  the  play  and  music  are 
best  expressed.  A word-for-word  trans- 
lation of  such  a play  is  bound  to  end 
In  artistic  disaster.  It  is  not  that  in 
Maeterlinck’s  own  language  there  are 
high-falutin’  'poetic'  phra.ses  or  an  im- 
agery that  is  untranslatable  as  it  is  in 
Baudelaire  and  Verlaine  and  even  Henri 
de  Regnier;  but  the  very  simplicity,  the 
almost  domestic  simplicity  of  the  words 
takes  quite  a quite  different  complexion 
when  turned  into  our  own  tongue.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  wherein  this  extra- 
ordinary difference  lies,  but  it  is  aa 
acute  and  real  as  the  difference  between 
any  two  primary  colours  or  between  a 
sharp  key  and  a flat  key.  There  is  no 
special  beauty  in  the  line,  'Aie  soln  d'al- 
lumer  la  lamps  des  ce  solr.  Pelleas’;  It 
is  fairly  matter  of  fact.  '.See  that  the 
lamp  is  put  up  before  dark.  Pelleas’ 
is  likewise  prosaic  enough.  This  simple 
direction  occurs  at  the  end  of  scene  II. 
in  the  first  act,  and  is  associated  with 
highly  suggestive  and  important  music. 

In  French,  sung  or  chanted  to  Debus- 
sy s recitative,  it  is  deeply  significant  in 
. a dramatic  sense,  yet  never  out  of  its 
place  poetically;  in  English  it  is  de- 
structive of  both  drama  and  poetry.  In 
tile  beautiful  IVell  scene  the  quite  sim- 
ple ‘Prenez  garde!  Prenez  garde!’ is  very 
nearly  ludicrous  chanted  as  'Oh,  be 
careful!  Oh,  be  careful!’ 

‘And  yet  one  Cannot  blame  the  trans- 
lator, and  there  are  not  more  than  two 
or  three  really  clumsy  lines  in  tlie'  wliole 
work.  M hat  could  any  translator  wrtte 
in  lieu  of;  ‘It  never  occurred  to  me 
tliat  we  ouglit  to  Iiave  brought  a toreli 
or  a lantenT?  Or  ’ * * 'and  here  we 
have  perliaps  tlie  soundest  results  of; 
m>  lifetime;  at  niy  age  tliere  has  grown 
upon  me  tlie  belief  ihat  one  can  often! 
rely  on  events  themselves'?  Something! 
different  might  have  been  found  for' 
petit  pere’  than  the  reiterated  'dearest 
father,  for  wlien  the  child,  Ynold,  uses 
tliat  expression  in  nearly  ever.v  sentence 
he  utters  in  that  nerve-racking  scene 
■witli  Golaud  it  becomes  e.xasperating  in 
^•ay  I am  sure  neither  Maeterlinck  nor 
Debussy  intended.  No  English  cliiM 
says  'dearest  father,’  .and  if  one  did  it 
would  certainly  deserve  to  be  smacked. 

But  on  the  whole  the  translation  is  as 
^od  as  it  could  bo.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  and  I really  don’t  see  tlie  neces- 
•sity  ‘Pelleas  et  Melisande’  is  to  be  per- 
formed in  English  at  all  u should  he 
provided  wltli  a text  equal  in  be.autv 
and  (and  here’s  the  niht  as  closely 
n o\  cn  witii  the  music  as  tiie  original. 

It  noiild  have  to  lie  an  adaptation,  and 
in  a dramatic  style  sometliing  after  tlie 
fashion  of  Veats'.s  '1  lelrdre.’  And  it 
V ould  alwa>'s  lie  neocssar.v  to  See  that 
tlie  singers  ignore  the  En.gllsli  oiatorio- 
tradition  In  dcelaiinliig  tlieir  lines.  IN'itn 
the  pos.sible  exception  of  Miss  Beryl 
Freeman  (a  eliarniing  Mellsandcl,  n d 
one  of  the  singers  la.sl  niglit  appeared 
to  be  con.scious  of  Debussy's  intentions 
Mr.  'Waller  Hyde,  a capable  and  o\  >.<i-i- 
cured  firtlsl.  sang  the  dcileatq.  com  r- 
sauonal  miisic  with  ali  tlie  ^plonii 


Z 


llie  Duke  in 


T"  Voi  cue  sapeio,  - Tiie  L/ast  Mose 
ind  ‘‘  Home,  sweet  home.”  . She  was  inclinod  t<> 
Jmahe  the  Mozart  air  rather  unduly  sentimental,  but 

®)olhor'.visc  she ’ * — 

She  had  th 


a?5Sociu*a=  — • . ^ 

letto/  a v€rv  robust  Velleas  ind^eo.  ^ 

Ernest  von  Pick  as  Golaurt  was  a littit 
handicapped  by  an  insufficient  skill  m 
the  pronunciation  of  English 

nant^*  Miss  Margaret  Vincent,  ^lis.  _ \ \ 

^raud’  Santley  and  Mr.  Harrison  Cook  ’(the  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra,  who  not  only  accom- 
panied her  perfectly,  but  also  gave  very  fine  per- 

Mulliam  Tell.” 


fore  in 

Bruch. 


the 

The 


was  at  her  greatest. 

She  had  the  assistance  of  Sir  Henry  Wood  and 


violin  concertos  of  Max 

-erk  .13  still  "morf''°  ‘ 

march  labelled  j 
clearly  showing  the 


emphasized  by 
pomposo  unorlsllco. 
influence  of  Eiszt.” 
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did  well  in  their  respective  parts  ac- 
cording to  tlieir  own  conceptions.  Bui 
the  ‘atmosphere’  was  not  French,  and 
onlv  once  or  twice — notably  in  tlie  seen*- 
at  the  castle  tower,  where  Melispde 
speaking  with  Pelleas  below— did  the 
performance  rise  above  all  consider,x- 
tlons  of  atmospliere  or  method  or  anv- 
thin.g  else  and  attain  something  like  ec-- 
■staev.  In  that  scene  Mr.  Hyde  really 
lived  up  to  his  reputation,  and  Mis.t 
Freeman — a debutante — began  hers. 


jormances  of  the  ” Meistersingcr,” 
land  “ Tannhauscr  ” overtures  and  the  “ Peer  Gynt  ” 
i Suite.  The  Crystal  Palace  is,  it  is  true,  no  place  for 
an  orchestra  which  is  not  reinforced  by  a great 
number  of  extra  strings.  If,  however,  there  wore 
I passages  in  all  of  these  in  which  the  balance  of  tone 
I seemed  upset  the  blame  must  be  attached  not  to  the 
; orchestra,  which  played  magnificently,  but  to  the 
t acoustic  properties  of  the  building  itself. 


THE  PROMENADE  CONCERTS 


S%i)t 


I *7/ 


ANOTHER  NOVELTY. 


■rh,  s.,m.  ins.pe»W.  diffic*  i;  f 
jnot  occu^n  " bi  rommed  Bichaid 

. .cdel 

r CiSTd  rss 

too  nrst  m o Schilling-Zicmmssen 

fascinating  parentheses  of  we^. 

NichoUs  was  the  Princess ; TIr.  Hans  Bech^m,  i 
iccmparable  in  his  style,  the  Valzacchi ; Mi^ 

Hatehard  the  Sophia,  Mr.  Frederic  Austin  the 

•iFaninal,  Miss  Muriel  Terry  delightful  as  Annma, 
a Miss  Clytic  Hyne  the  Marianne.  But  beyond  all 
/oubt  thi  surprise  and  the  j/® 

’ of  the  whole  performance  was  the  Baron  Ochs  of  Me. 
Arthur  Pacyna.  This  young  singer  s name  is  new  to 
English  opera,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  but  he  comes  to 
us  equipped  with  a bass  voice  of  more  than  usual 
powVr  and  beauty,  with  a stage  technique  quite 
Lsimid.  and,  above  aU,  wi’.h  a temporament  and  a 
bense  of  comedy-broad  or  low  or  subtle- which  a 
'priceless.  His  “carrying-on  with  his  vano.is 
sweethearts,  bis  duel,  his  dialogue  his  walk-p-eiy-- 
thing  was  refreshing  to  a degree.  Ho,  like  Mr.  h mnk 
Mullings  in  “ Tristan,”  is  one  of  Mr- 

nmp7*a.-m-FrniyHsh  IS  So  the  richci**^*V 


— -f  ^ 

starting  on  her  provincial  tour 


MME.  TETRAZZINI’S  CONCERT. 

Prio|-  to  starti.  ^ _ 

Mme  Tetrazzini,  with  the  as.sistance  ot  Sir 
Henrv  J.  Wood  and  the  Queen’s  Hall  Orches-  I 
tra,  gave  a concert  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  .\s  this  was  the  only 
opportunity  for  Ixmdon  admirers  of  the  popu- 
lar cantatrice  to  hear  her  till  next  summer 
there  was  a large  gatherlmg  in  the  central  ^ 
transept,  where  the  concert  was  given. 

The  programme,  both  from  the  vocal  anti 
instrumental  side,  could  not  have  been  better 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  occasion.  Tlie 
' larger  the  audience  the  more  obvious  and 
straightforward  must  be  the  fare,  and  accord- 
' iniglv,  although  there  was  practically  nothing 
.Oil’ the  list  that  could  not  be  called  classical, 
at  the  same  time  there  was  nothing  unsuit- 
able for  rhose  on  the  very  outskirts  of  the 
world  of  music.  The  prima-donma  her,<mlf 
brought  forward  the  “ Jewel  Song  ” front 
(lounod's  “ Faust,”  and  the  recit.  and  aria 


BANDS  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE 

— 

Two  hundred  bands,  with  a total  of  over 

6.000  performers,  will  take  part  in  the  Festival 
to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  27th 
inst.,  when  nine  c»mpetitions  will  be  held 
simultaneously,  the  principal  contest  being 
for  the  Championship  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies,  and  the  prize  winners  will  become 
the  holders  of  the  1,000  guine.a  challenge 
trophy.  'Hie  lest  piece  selected  is  a tone 
poem,  ‘‘  Labour  and  Love,”  bv  Percy  E. 
Fletcher,  a pxipular  British  composer.  Huge 
excursions  are  being  run  on  all  the  trunk 
railways,  and  it  is  estimated  that  quite 

70.000  people  will  be  present  throughout  the 
day. 

.St.  Hilda  Colliery,  the  present  holders  of 
the  1.000  guinea  trophy,  will  perform  last 
year’s  test  piea»  .at  the  evening  concert,  and 
will  accompany  their  popular  (xirnet  soloist,  j 
Mr.  .Arthur  I.aycock,  in  one  of  his  famous 
cornet  r-olos.  The  champion  boys’  band,  ,St.  I 
Pancras  .Schools,  who  have  held  their  trephv 
for  four  years,  will  nlso  take  part  in  the 
jevoning  concert.  .Miss  Marie  Laderie,  who 
made  her  debut  .at  the  1912  Festival,  will 
sing  the  Polonaise  from  ” Mignon,”  and  Mr. 
J.  H'pnrv  lies,  the  founder  and  director  of 
the  Festival,  will  conduct  the  massed  bands. 


PROMENADli 


CO 


NCEBTS. 

Iv  very  aou 


In  spacious  da^  it  is  really  very  'Qoubtiul 

whether  the  composers  of  the  younger  geueratiou 
have  any  just  cause  for  complaint.  Twenty— even 
'ten. — years  ago  cireqmstaiicefi  were  rather  dillorenf, 
the  young  man  with  uieas  to  express  had  to  toa-dy 
for  a hearing  or  wait  his  chance.  Often  enough 
when  the  chance  came  he  had  outgrown  the  idea  and 
embarked  on  a different  philosophy.  To-day  we 
have  the  Patron’s  Fund,  a large-hearted  and  unique 
enterprise,  which  gives  us  the  work  of  our  young 
creators  red-hot;  and  wo  have  these  splendid  Prome- 
nade Ckincerts,  which  perform  a similar  service  for 
native  industry.  M^Amold  Bax,  one  of  the  most 
'telented  artists  of  tue  newer  school,  has  had  h:s 


Sir  Henry  Wood  gave  us  yet  another  new 
work  of  British  origin  at  the  Queen’s  Hall 
La.st  night.  Tliis  was  part  of  a set  of 
“ Sketches  ” k>r  orchestra  by  Mr.  .'Arnojd 
Bax  Two  only  of  the  set  were  piaye3, 

“ Peinsivc  ^ Twilight  ” and  “ Tlic  Dance  of 
AAMd  Irravel|.”'  *I^th  show  this  clever  young 
composer  to  excellent  advantage  as  regards 
finish  of  workmanship  and  sen.se  for  pic- 
turesque orchestral  effect.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bax 
seems  to  know  really  very  well  how  to  create 
the  atmosphere  ho  aims  at,  and  his  inten- 
tions furthermore  .are  not  wanting  in  variety. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  general 
trend  of  the  music  suffers  .somewhat  by  the 
frequent  changes  involved  by  the  fantastic 
outlook  : one  hardly  knows  how  to  keep  pace 
with  the  picture  as  it  passes  before  one's 
eves.  But  perhaps  this  feeling  would  have 
been  considerably  lessoned  if  the  musical 
material  itself  had  sounded  more  attractive. 
Tlie  phraseology,  truth  to  tell,  is  at  bottom 
of  a commonplace  order.  It  is  the  glittering 
details  of  the  treatment  which  alone  keep 
the  interest  alive.  The  dance  is  the  better  of 
the  two  pieces.  Yet  one  felt  that  the  ex- 
pression was  much  too  impersonal  ; there 
was  no  suggestion  of  a “ wild  wanderer  of 
no  dhstinct  race  or  period  ” such  as  “Irravel” 
is  .supposed  to  be;  the  music  gave  more  the 
impression  of  a study  in'  rhythms,  queer  har- 
monies, and  fanciful  orchestration.  Last 
night’s  programme  also  included  Air.  Frank 
Bridge's  suite  ” The  .Sea,”  played  under  the 
composer's  direction.  .Sir  Henry  AA'ood  does 
an  excellent  thing  when  he  revives  works  of 
this  nature.  It  was  produced,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, at  a “ Promenade  ” almost  a 
\ear  ago  to  the  very  day. 

THE  PROMENADE  CONCERTS 

^ fe? 


A NEW  WORK  BY  RAVEL 


Tlie  chief  feature  of  last  night’s  Promenade 
Concert  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  was  the  fir.st  per- 
formance in  Entj^land  of,  Maurice  Rayel’s 
“ Vaises  Nobles  et  SentimentqlySj^”  I'hc 
composer’s  position  among  contemporary 


Ithe  vocal  waltz  “Ah,  che  assorta  ” of  Yen 
zano,  pieces  giving  full  .scope  for  variety 
of  expression,  and  at  the  same  time  for  vixral 
display.  The  orchestra  chose  three  overtures, 
not  concert-overtures  with  an  kitricate  in- 
tellectual appeal,  but  opera  overtures  with  liir 
themes  strung  together  like  a series  of  jewels, 
intelligible  to  every  one,  and  brilliantly  scored. 
These  were  the  overlures  to  “ Die  Meistcr- 
sintrer,”  “ Tannhauser, ” and  “ AA'illitun 
Tell.” 

Gvnt  ’ 


musicians  needs  no  defining.  But  while  his 

orpoiiutiitics,  both  from  the  P&tron.’s  Fund  and  the  music  has  shown  to  the  full  the  later-day 

tendencies  to  widen  harmonic  effects,  he 
never  .seems  to  have  lost  touch  with  the  idea 
■that  it  is  no  longer  unimportant  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  thematic  invention.  Indeed,  Ravel 
stands  out  from  many  of  the  modems  in  this 
•respect.  .At  the  back  of  his  fancifulness,  way- 
wardness, and  avoidance  of  anything  which 
might  be  considered  old-fashioned,  one  is 
able  to  detect  a measure  of  strength  and  in- 
dividuality in  the  phraseology,  and  this,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  makes  his  mirsic  doubly 
interesting. 

This  new  work,  all  the  same,  is  of  no 
particular  importance.  It  is  a .series  of  little 
waltz  movements  of  v.arving  type,  but  in  all 
of  which  the  characteristic  rhythm  is  boldly 
held  to.  It  clothes  in  every  case  very  quaint 
anil  often  charming  little  themes.  The  .score 
is  full  of  delicate  orchestration,  with  occa- 
sional Inirsts  of  sonority  be.nutifully  achieved. 
There  is  a gixxl  deal  of  queer  harmony,  pro- 
gressions which  .set  the  ear  ,i  puzzle.  Thev 


\h  ' fors‘  e lu:i,”’out  of  “La  Traviata, ’’and  promenades,  and  taken  them  with  immense  credit 

to  himaelf.  For  his  work  sliowe  a very  steady 

increase  in  artistic  quality.  At  Queen  s Hall,  last 
night,  two  movements  from  a sot  of  four  recently- 
composed  OrcfacstraJ  Sketches  were  played  for  tho 
first  time  in  public.  The  first  is  called  “ Pensive 
Twilight,”  and  the  second,  “ The  Dauce  of  tho  Wild 
Irravel,’’  and  in  lioth  it  was  easy  enough  to  discern 
the  work  of  a craftsman  who  may  one  day  count 
among  tho  creative  artists  of  this  country. 

At  piescnt  Mr.  B-ax’s  aohievemenfs  must  bo  ro- 
Thev  also  plavod  the  first  “ Peer  gardod  as  soirn^what  cxivcrunontal  and  tentative,  and 
suit  of  Grieg,  another  masterpiece  of  his  penchant  for  ixvaic  labejs  just  a little  unioriu- 


I iiiled  States.  , . . 

^y^r^RYSTAT.  PALACE. 

MAD.AME  tTETRAZZesTS  CONCERT. 
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dazzling  simplicity.  i|u.ite  sometimes.  " Pensive  Twilight,”  for  example, 

To  say  that  Mme.  Tetrazzini  was  in  excel-  might  easily  have  been  entitled  several  other  things 
lent  form  will  at  once  convey  .'m  idea' of  tho  and  be  ecjually  illuminating ; it  is  simply  a pio<«  of 
musical  treat  provided  for  her  admirers.  The  beautiful,  almost  exquisite,  abstract  music,  indefinite 
pearly  perfection  of  her  vocalisation,  the  flaw-  enough  to  masquerade  as  a prelude  to,  say,  "The 
Ics.s  finish  with  which  she  ruui'^led  off  her  Merchant  of  A’enito  ” or  “The  Playboy  of  the 
phrases,  and  the  silvery  clearance  of  her  VVcstcni  World,”  or  anything  not  wildly  melodra- 
tones,  were  a constant  delight  to  the  ear.  malic.  In  mast  o!  the  music  of  Air.  Bax  which  we 
Needless  to  iiy  she  was  repeatedly  recalled,  have  h©3.rd  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  there 
Mozart’s  “ A oi  che  sapete  ” and  ” The  Last  ’is  a restlessness  whic'n  distinguishes  it  from  the  work 
Rose  of  Summer  ” being  among  the  addi-  of  his  oontemporari-is : this  restlessness  has  occa- 
tional  numbers  with  winch  she  favoured  the  sionally  led  him  into  a violation  of  form,  resulting 
house.  .-At  the  end  of  tho  year  site  starts  in  a mom  or  losB  shapeless  composition.  La  those 
on  an  extended  lour  through  Cantidn  and  the  two  pkecs,  however,  that  fault  has  been  pretty 

nearly  cradiqiitod,  and  their  pcrlo.Tnanoe  last  night 
wa.3  one  of  the  ploasantost  cxpoidoncos  of  tho  present 
season.  .Another  young  English  compostuy-Mr. 
Frank  Bridge. — Wiishonouixyl  in  tho  same  programme 
b.v  tho  performanco  of  “ Tlio  Sea,”  a tone-poem, 
I played  for  the  first  time  last  year. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  had  this  to 
say  about  Busoni's  ■'Hniir. 

In  D majorTTer^Tmeoata  promenade 
concert,  London,  Sept.  21:  “Busoni  the 

composer  Is  no  formidable  rival  to 
Busoni  the  pianist.  Not  only  Is  the 
work  In  question  a great  many  things 
It  should  not  be.  but  it  has  very  little 
natural  charm  to  make  one  overlook  its 
defects.  Written  in  one  continuous 
movement— although  last  night  a break 
was  made  after  the  central  slow  sec- 
tion—the  general  Impression  was  left  of 
a want  of  unity  in  the  design.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  opening  allegro  moderate 
are  three  Independent  tunes  standing  In 
no  organic  relation  to  one  another,  and 
so,  too,  as  regards  tho  themes  of  the 
closing  allegro  Impetuoso.  The  quasi 
andante  In  the  mlddlo  certainly  has  tho 
advantage  of  maintaining  one  definite 
character  throughout,  but  It  Is  heavy, 
brooding  music  of  but  little  emotional 
iypi>^l,  except  -what  has  been  hca 
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When  Mndnme  Tctrazz.ini  is  announced  to  sing  it 
must  be  a big  hall  that  will  comfortably  hold  all  those 
who  will  ficek  to  hoar  her,  and.  in  point  of  fact,  even 
i’ne.  central  tran»  pt  at  the  Crystal  Palnoe  piovcd  very 
lillle  too  largo  for  the  audience  which  her  concert 
iiltractcd  on  Saturday  nflemoon.  Nor,  as  is  only 
(»o  often  tho  case  with  singers,  did  this  enormous 
■pace  prove  too  big  for  Madame  Tetrazzini.  At  no 
lirnr  during  the  aftomoon  did  she  seem  in  Iho  least 

■ r onvenienced  by  its  siz.e,  and  her  softest  pinnissiino 
r 'ici  well  and  truly  to  its  furlhoBt  bounds.  She 
- . ■,  indeed,  in  perfect  voio,  and  she  song  the  Jewel 
.’mii  • from  ’’  Faust.”  ” All!  fors  c lui  ” from  " La 
Trnvinta,”  and  N'enzaiio’s  trivial  but  very  difficult 

■ alre,  ” Ah  I die  ' ssorta,”  with  on  ease  and  graci 
liii  h cy.  n she  has  never  siin’iitiitt'l.  Naturally 

031,  her  audience  were  not  content  with  thi 
jl.rr/'  /ingf  set  dowm  in  the  ppa'nimtue,  and  she  bad 
■f,  ‘'ivo,  (bwcn'a  “ Swallows,  ’ Mozart,  f 


do  not,  I'.owever,  obtrude,  and,  thank.s  to  the 
ever-pro.sent  rhvthm,  which  everybody  can 
iinder.strmd,  and  the  skill  and  finish  of  the 
workmanship,  the  whole  effect  is  as  suecess- 
■ful  as  could  be  e.xpecled  from  wh.at  evidentlv 
does  not  attempt  to  venture  far  in  the  field.s 
of  pure  expression. 

Tire  programme  further  inelud«'<I  Strauss’s 
“ Till  Etilonspicrers  Merrv  Pranks  ” an<I 
Dr.  AA’alford  Davies’s  “ Solemn  Melodv.” 
The  latter  work  is  a syreat  favourite,  and  it 
was  not  surprising  to  fimd  a repent  requisi- 
tioned bv  the  largo  .avidicnce  pre.scnt. 

AT 


HERR  KREISLER 




TORQUAY 
■) 


Ijj 

Once  more,  writes  .A  South  Dwop  col  re- 1 
spondent,  Herr  Kreisler  has  enchanted  his 
audience  at  the  Pavilion,  Torquay.  'Hie 
artist  I<x>ked  tired  and  out  of  sorts,  but  if  he 
plays  at  Exoter  one  afternoon,  at  Torquay  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  in  London 
on  the  dav  following,  as  we  lu  lieve  to  l>e  the 
case  here,  1 lerr  Kreisler  can  hardly  be  ex- 
ct<Hl  to  look  his  Imst.  AVe  thought  his 


■cl  be- 


,p<'C 


riiiess  vesterdav  was  noticeable  in  som<‘  of 


When  the  first  phrases  for  the  violin  in  Max  Bruch’s 
:•  O items  =>f  his  programme:  but  Kroisler  is  ' C^^erto  were  heard  it  was  ^ost  as  if  another 

* rilaT7<sf»  hnH  r»r»  Ty%  T.rta  -r* I o4- ivk  ^'U,^ 
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aUvavs  Kn  'slor,  the  true  musician  takin"^  his 
fj.ut  the  ;Teat  whole  and  so  inteqtretinjj 
the  \\\>rks  of  the  great  composers  as  their 
authors  would  have  them  interpreted.  II  is 
rendering  of  the  Beethoven  Concerto  was,  as 
alwavs,  dignified  and  most  saiistying.  Ills 
hreadth  of  tone  is  shown  to  advantage  in  this 
masterpiece,  and  his  clear  trill  has  many 
opportunities  of  delighting  the  audience.  1 lis 
interpretation  of  (he  second  movement  was 
tender  and  pure,  and  uns]x>ilt  by  the  senti- 
mentality with  which  it  is  sometimes  given  ; 
while  the  crispness  in  his  playing  of  the  last 
movement  was  quite  delightful.  He  kept  his 
audience  .spellbound  during  his  performance 
of  the  cadenza  (we  presume  his  own)  in  the 
first  movement,  in  w'hidi  he  produced  mira- 
culously a miniature  orchestra  out  of  his  one 
instrument. 

Mr.  Hinden  berg’s  orchestra  performed 
their  .part  of  this  item  as  carefully  and 
finely  as  ever.  But  their  services  w<*re  <li.s- 
pensed  w’ith  when  Ilerr  Kreisler  took  his 
place  during  the  second  half  of  the  pro- 
gramme. fn  this  he  had  the  stage  to  him- 
self save  for  his  accom.fMmist — and  one 
solitary  appreciative  number  of  the  orche,stra 
who  retained  his  seat  to  listen  to  the  great 
violinist.  He  then  gave  us  five  short  items 
with  piaTKjforte  accompaniment,  followed  by 
an  encore.  These  were  an  .Mlegro  of  Por- 
pora’s  ; a Sarabande  and  Allegro  by  Cxtrelli, 
with  an  accom.paniment  different  from  the 
one  usualv  played  ; one  of  the  ladder  ohne 
Worte  ” of  Mendelssohn^ ; an  arrangement  of 
his  own  of  a “ moment  musicale  ” of  S-'hu- 
bert,  and  his  own  wdl-known  and  fascinating 
“Caprice  Viennoise.’’  He  was  vocifer- 
ously applauded,  and  it  was  really  delightful 
to  note  the  silence  of  the  audience  during  his 
playing. 

>'liss  .\mv  .Simpson  and  Mr.  Charles  Mott 
— the  latter  of  whom  has  a fine  voice — con- 
tributed songs  agreeably. 

PROMENADE  CONCERT. 

— 'py 

^\h•“a,  in  the  autumn  of  1734,  Augustu^ III.  and 
his  Queen,  Maria  .Josepha,  paid  a visit  to  Leipzig, 
the  monarch  doubtless  thought  that  by  far  the  mosii 
important  feature  of  the  occasion  was  his  own  Royal 
presence  in  the  city.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  it 
was  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  visit  would  doubt- 
less have  been  buried  in  oblivion  at  least  a century 
and  a half  ago  had  not  Bach  written  a couple  of 
Cinr  tas  lo  celebrate  it.  The  first,  “ Preise  'doin 
Gliickc,  g<-..-gnete  Sachsen,”  was  somewhat  hur- 
, riodly  composed  for  performance  in  the  market-place 
under  windo.tvs  of-  the  Royal  pair.’  On  the 
second,  in  which  he  celebra.ted  the  Kind’s  biithday, 

■VO  days  lator,  he  spent  much  more  thought  and  ’care, 
and  It  was  an  air  from  this  cantata,  ” Hort  doch, 
dersanften  Floten  Chor,”  that  Miss  Aimoc  Kembali 
introduced  at  last  night’s  Promenade  Ckmcert  at  the 
Queen's  Hall.  It  is  very  possible  that,  as  sta-ted  in 
'iiio  programme,  the  air  had  ne's^er  before  been  sung 
publicly  in  England.  Certainly,  if  it  had,  it  has  long 
siheo  been  forgotten,  and  it  is  far  too  fine  and  cha- 
I'.'u  teristic  a.ii  example  of  Bach’s  genius  to  deserve 
such  a fate.  Mu«  Kembali  sang  it  wdth  an,  admirable 
apptociation  of  its  spirit,  though  a rather  olea-ncr 
afi-ick  and  a less  free  indulgence  in  pdrtaments 
would  not  have  been  amiss.  For  the  rest,  Brahms, 

Beethoven,  and  Mozart  shared  the  programme,  the 
first  being  rcpresclited  by  his  second  pianoforte  con- 
cc^rto,  the  solo  in  which  was  very  cleverly  played  by 
Madame  EUy  Ney,  tbe  .second  by  his  “King 
Stephen’’  Overture  and  his  sixth  Symphony,  and 
the  third  by  “ Non  pin  andrai,’’  sung  by  Mri  Charles 
Tree. 

MR.  MISCHA  ELDUN’S  RECITAL. 

■ 

The  first  recital  of  the  autumn  season  was  given  depend  in  large  measure  uipon  the  merit  of 
by  Mr.  Mischa  Elman  on  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  the  performance.  It  would  not  be  .surpri.s- 
Queen’s  Hall.  His  programme  included  Beethoven’s  ing  if  M.  Elman ’.s  example  were  followed 
Sonata  for  violin  and  pianoforte  in  G major  from  this  autumn,  for  one  fancied  that  the  work 

Op.  30,  the  first  of  Max  Bruch’s  two  Viohn  Concertos  itself  as  well  as  the  brilliance  of  the  inter- 

in  D minor,  Ernst’s  Fantasia  on  themes  from  Rossini’s  pretation  made  a .strong  impression  upon 
OtcUo,  and  the  usual  group  of  miscellaneous  pieces,  the  audience.  It  mav  not  have  the  samei 
which  ended  -with  Wieniawski’s  brilliant  Polonaise  degree  of  obvious  beaut\;  attaching  to  thel 
in  A major.  popular  G minor  Concerto,  but  it  is  Max 

The  more  sho-wy  numbers  in  the  programme  Bruch  through  and  through,  sentiment  tern- 
seemed  to  give  most  pleasure  to  the  audience,  which,  pered  hi'  serene  refinement  and  effectiveness, 
to  judge  by  the  applause  that  punctuated  some  of  from  the  p>oint  of  view  of  the  .soloist,  quite 
the  violin’s  full  closes  in  the  course  of  several  of  the  unmarred  bv  empt\'  di.splay.  Of  cour.se,  it 
pieces,  was  out  for  light  amusement  rather  than  for  badlv  needs  an  orche.stra,  hut  that  is  not  to; 
serious  pleasure.  It  was  in  the  florid  music,  too,  that  sav  that  .Mr.  Perev  K.ahn  did  not  do  goo<i 

Mischa  Elman  was  at  his  best.  In  the  Sonata  by  work  at  the  pianoforte.  We  believe  some 

Beethoven,  which  he  played  -with  Mr.  Percy  Kahn,  of  the  purely  orchestral  pas-sages  were 
be  showed  little  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  shortened.  The  programme  be.gan  with  an 
music.  The  first  movement  was  taken  very  rapidly  earlv  Beethoven  sonata.  Here  M.  Elman  vv^s 
and  in  a hard,  mechamcal  way,  which  was  not  made  sadlv  hampered  bv  the  large  surroundings, 
any  the  less  mechanical  by  the  two  players’  habit  although  his  playing  was  beautifulh'  neat 
of  exaggerating  the  marks  of  sforzando.  The  last  ' ' ' 

movement  was  also  very  rigid,  being  practically  with- 
out any  light  and  shade  ; it  might,  in  fact,  have  been 
a mere  exercise  in  velocity  as  far  as  expression  was 
concerned.  In  the  Minuet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
expression  was  exaggerated  to  a degree  of  senti- 
^ mentality  that  made  one  long  for  the  end  of  the 
movement ; the  rnolto  modcralo  in  the  directions  for 
the  tempo  was  interpreted  as  if  the  molto  were  in 
italics,  and  the  grazioso  was  left  to  the  imagination. 


player  had  come  on  to  the  platform  in  the  place  of 
the  one  who  had  retired  after  the  Sonata.  The 
style  was  absolutely  appropriate  to  the  music,  the.e 
was  life  in  the  phrasing  of  the  main  subjects  -without, 
however,  any  kind  of  forced  vitality,  and  the  bravura 
passages  which  abound  in  aU  three  movements  were 
given  with  extraordinary  cleanness  and  brUliance. 
The  player’s  capacity  for  obtaining  full  and  rich 
tone  was  very  striking  throughout  the  Concerto, 
but  rich  as  lus  tone  was,  it  was  not  dwelt  on  at  the 
expense  of  the  rhythm,  while  the  way  in  which 
the  sharply-defined  plirases  in  the  final  Allegro 
were  cut  clean  off,  as  it  were,  by  the  swift  decisive 
bowing  was  marked  by  the  highest  vii-tnositv. 

♦ • II  ^ 

On  Siiluv'kiy  nfloniooh  Mi.-sclia  Elrii  in  op.  nod  the 
autumn  src.mn  with  a x’iolin  rcritiil  in 

Quoeu's  Hall : a (lii>  or  two  hena'  he  is  to  take  part 
ill  the  Leeds  F<."'lival,  after  which  he  goes  ou  on 
extended  tour  of  the  provinces,  thence,  in  December, 
to  Ainerioa.  One  cannot  but  wonder  if  where’er  he 
walks  and,  incidentally,  plays,  his  audiences  wi'l 
receive  his  perform-, moos  ns  rapturously  ns  in  Queen's 
flail  on  (ho  ooca.--ion  under  notice.  Not  that  the 
performances  worn  not  on  a veiy  iiigh  level.  Of 
cour.se  they  were,  even  if  the  player  was  not  at  his 
very  bc.sL  in  his-inteiprotation  of  Bectliovon’s  Sonata 
in  G;  as  a fact,  lie  played  the  k'ss  familiar  of  Bruch's 
concertos,  that  in  D minor,  and  Ernst’s  “ Otello  ” 
Fantnsio  far  lictlcr.  But,  surely,  surely  the  wider 
public  iviiosc  applause  Elman  is  about  to  seek  are 
likely  to  call  for  a less  hackneyed  series  of  works 
til  an  those  he  vouchsafed  us.  Is  there  nothing  in 
the  modern  litor.-ilurc  of  the  violin,  for  example, 
worthy  the  attention  of  a player  of  Elman’s  fame? 

It  is  to  him  and  his  like  that  the  public  li.avc  a right 
to  look  for  something  nnliackueyed.  Not  veiy  long 
ago  there  appeared  in  The  J)aihj  Telegraph  a rofer- 
eiiic  to  the  shceplike.  attitude  of  concert-givers,  who 
in  the  majority  of  coses  slavishly  follow  the  leader  in 
the  matter  of  programme  arrangement.  The  fact  is 
brouglit  to  remembrance  agai.n  by  a bmlget  of 
cuttings  just  arrived  from  .\merica,  where  the  afore- 
said reference  was  used  as  the  basis  of  a sei-ies  of 
comments.  In  .\mcrica,  as  here,  the  better  audiences 
ar.r  crying  out  for  a change,  and  Elman  is  one  who 
ought  to  bo  a pioneer  in  the  matter.  His  position 
amply  justifies  him  in  trying  the  “ experiments  ” 
that  paralyse  the  energies  of  ordinary'  recitalists,  and 
violinists  os  well  as  the  public  look  to  him  as  an 
example.  From  the  first  the  public  have  held  him  in 
very  high  esteem,  and  liis  position  to-day  is  at  least 
as  distinguished  as  over  it  was.  But  to  maintain  it 
doivn  tlic  long  years  ho  must  introduce  a greater 
v.-iriety  into  his  prograinincs,  and  give  the  humblest 
o!  his  hcarcre  something  worthier  of  his  ability  than 
hackneyed  comnrtos  and  fantasias  and  sncli  odd  bits 
of  music  written  for  one  instnunent  and  ai’rangcd 
for  that  upon  ivhich  ho-  is  -so  great  a master,  which 
ended  his  programme  on  Saturday.  Mr.  Poi-cy  Kahn 
was  ,a  most  efficient  and  sympathetic  coadjutor  at 
the  pianoforte. 

M,  ELMAN'S  RECITAL 


A FINE  PERFORMANCE  OF  BRUCH’S 
D MINOR  CONCERTO.  «*  - 

■ A 


On  Saturday  afternoon  M.  Mischa  Elman 
started  the  autumn  season  of  recitals,  ap- 
pearing- .at  the  Queen’s  Hall  before  a large' 
and  apvpreciative  audience.  This  briilLant 
Russian  vicdinlst  has  been  known  to  bwi 
variable,  but  on  this  occasion  he  gave  us  of 
his  best,  at  any  rate  in  Bruch’s  I)  minor 
Concerto  (Op.  44).  One  was  particularly 
pleased  to  hear  this  work  so  well  played,  fori 
it  is  curiously  neglected  by  violinists,  and' 
the  success  of  the  revival  might  be  said  to| 


and  finished  in  style. 

THE  PROMENADE  CONCERTS 


.1 


NEW  CONCERTO. 


i Dorlay  \x  performed  for  Hie  first  lime.  tPe  , 
compo.ser  T-t  -.lid  lo  be  ri  member  of  the 
Queen’s  Hal!  orchestra;  he  has  been  i epre- 
sented  in  concert  prognammes  from  time  to 
'line  before  now-,  but  this  concerto  strikes  rmo 
as  bcinir  the  most  favourable  cxtimple  <if  his 
powers.  .Mthough  praise  can  hardh-  he  ex- 
tended to  it  on  the  .score  of  very  great  indivi- 
duality of  style,  or  originality,  tlie  tiiemes 
employ<-d  are  direct  and  elear-cut  in  ty[X>.  and 
are  decidedly  < lTectivp.  Particularly  pleasin<>-i 
was  the  middle  section ; liero  there  was  a 
quiet  and  reflective  mood,  whicli  sug'^’-esUdi 
music.'tl  fcH-ling,  while  in  tiic  first  jiart  tlte 
music  W'as  very  strenuou.s,  and  it  gavi-  the  . 
impression  of  trying  to  do  more  tli.an  the 
material  warranted-  In  a word,  tlie  expres- 
sion was  somewhat  pretentious.  'I'he  whole 
work  was  well  devised  ns  regards 
opix-irtunities  for  the  soloist,  and  .Mr. 

C.  \\  <arw  ick-Evan.s  gave  an  e.xcelleni 
account  of  them,  his  tecliniquc  tx-ing 
ample  and  his  lone  in  the  high  registers  enil 
ployed  always  clean  ;md  resonant.  .Mr. 
Dorlay  might,  perhaps,  consider  the  que.stion 
<as  to  whether  a litlie  more  reserve  in  his 
writing  would  not  be  advtmtageous.  He  is 
ratlu-r  apt  to  .spoil  the  chance  of  making  a 
strong  climax  by  the  persistent  wealth  '’ of 
<'Iaboration.  Obviously  this  mefhiKl  tend=- 
towards  increasing  the  dimculties 'of  obtain- 
ing variety,  as  well  as  weakening  the 
dynamic  force  of  the  higli  lights.  ''I'liere 
were,  ail  the  .same,  not  a' few  good  orchestral 
effects.  Both  soloist  and  compo.ser  were 
warmly  afiplauded  by  the  large  audience  at 
the  end  of  the  perforntai-icp. 

THE  PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 

oiK'^  — — 

A NEW  ■\T0L0NCELL0  CONCERTO. 

Last  night’s  programme  at  Queen’s  Hall  -was  a 
light  one.  It  began  with  the  Overture  to  Figaro  and 
the  Scherzo  from  A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  and 
ended — if  one  docs  not  count  “ 1812,”  which  had 
crept  in  from  the  second  part— with  Mr.  Percy 
Grainger’s  orchestral  settings  of  the  famous  tune  from 
County  Derry'  and  the  “ Shepherd’s  Hey',”  which  were 
heard  before  at  these  concerts  on  an  evening  in  August, 
The  Suite  from  Le  Lae  des  Cygnes,  which  includes 
most  of  the  best  numbers  in  Tchaikovsky’s  ballet 
Mr.  Hamilton  Harty’s  cheerful  and  busy  Comedy- 
Overture,  and  the  conductor’s  arrangement  of  Raff’s 
notorious  Cavatina  made  up  the  rest  of  the  purely 
orchestral  part  of  the  concert. 

The  novelty  of  the  evening  -was  a concise  and  original 
Concerto  in  throe  continuous  sections  for  vio-: 
loncello  by  “ Georges  Dorlay,”  the  pseudonym 
of  one  of  the  second  violinists  of  the  orchestra,  who 
is  already  known  a-s  a composer  to  frequenters  of 
the  Promenade  Concerts.  The  first  movement  opens 
with  a fiery,  declamatory  subject,  which  has  real 
character  of  its  own  and  justifies  the  title  “ concerto 
passionn6  ” which  has'beon  given  to  the  work.  The 
third  section  is  also  vigorous  and  impassioned,  but 
part  of  the  force  of  the  climax  is  lessened  by  some 
rather  sporadic  writing  which  hangs  fire  for  the 
moment  as  though  the  composer  were  waiting  and 
wondering  which  of  two  roads  to  take.  The  middle 
section  is  less  original  than  the  other  two,  but  the 
listener’s  interest  is  held  by  the  easy  and  unosten- 
tatious counterpoint  which  carries  the  movement 
along.  The  violoncello  part,  too  (which  was  brilliantly 
play'ed  by  Mr.  M'arwick  Evans),  is  devoted  practically', 
the  whole  time  to  the  subject  matter,  and  not  to 
extraneous  embroidery  or  the  conventional  passage 
work  with  which  so  many  concertos  are  filled  out. 
Both  composer  and  player  were  recalled  many  times. 

The  singers  were  Mme.  Louisa  Rieger,  who  made 
a good  impression  in  the  familiar  couplets  du  Mysoli 
by  David,  and  Air.  Robert  Burnett,  who  sang  the 
Prologue  to  Pagliacci. 

NETV  CANTATA  BP  DfT.  BASIL 
HARWOOD. 


The  whole  Sonata  was,  indeed,  played  as  though  for  \ 


I.ti.sl  night  at  lli-e  Otieen’s  Hal!  a 


iiiloiu'fllo  and  onlic.stra  l>v  Mr.  <ii.,r; 


(From  Our  Correspondent.) 

LEEDS,  Oct.  1. 

The  star  performer  this  mornin.g  was  the 
festival  choir,  a jiicked  body  of  300  voices 
from  LeecLs  and  neighbouring  centres  such 
as  Bradford,  Wakefield,  and  Halifax.  In 
■■  Gerontius  ” they  responded  readilv  to 
Elgar’s  direction,  and  no  doubt  some  of 
the  smartness  of  the  performance  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  a perma- 
nent body  of  in'trnmentahsts,  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra,  which  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  three  festival  conductors, 
had  been  secured  instead  of  a temporarily 
organised  on-liestra. 

The  soloists  in  ■'  Gerontius  ” were  Miss 
Muriel  E’oster,  Mr.  Joltn  Coates,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Radford,  of  whom  Mr.  Coates  was 
especially  fire  in  his  wonderfully  emctional 
singing  of  tlie  part  of  Gerontiius. 

The  second  half  of  the  programme  w.as 
devoted  to  three  works.  In  Br.xlims's  alto 
Rh.apsody  the  tenors  and  basses  of  tlio  choir 
had  a chance  to  .show  their  fine  -sonorous 
quality,  the  closing  moments  of  the  work 
being  particularly  lieautiful.  In  Parry's 
dignified  Ode  to  Music  the  full  choir  again 
pro\  ided  sonic  very  striking  effects.  The 
performance  closed  with  Brahms’s  Third 
Symphony,  which  Elgar  conducted  with  .an 
evident  understanding  and  application  of 
the  music 

I’lic  first  novelty  of  the  festival  is  a can- 
tata oiilitlcd  •'  On  Mav  Moniim:.''  bv  Dr. 


A-. 


Basil  Hanvo'oTfR  a ^cuu,g  oi 

ode.  the  eomp.oscr  haMng 

“chorus,  semi-chorus  ^ud  orchestr^  U 

Harwood  is  perhaps  better  known  as  a 


writer  of  organ  music,  '?o™® 
for  that  instrument  having  b®®°®®  ^ 

popular  with  recitalists,  than  as  a composer 
of  works  of  festival  scale.  . j;ffpvpiit 

The  cantata  heard  to-night  is  in  a diffe  ent 

vein,  of  course,  and  perhaps  it  is  harOl) 
so  successful  as  his  ®^ber  woiks. 

Earlier  in  the  evening  Hep 
made  his  debut  on  this  occasion  ^ 
conductor,  had  given  a fine  o*  «e 

• Oberon”  overture,  and  Madame  Ed>tli 

M'alker  had  sung  the  familial  scena 
Weber's  opera  excellently. 

LEEDS  3IUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 


nf  .Milton ’.s 
1 -named  wns 


A NEW 
DR. 


CA2nTATA  by 
HARWOOD. 


•nvo  WORKS  BY  BRAHMS. 

LEEDS,  Oct.  1. 

The  triennial  musical  festival  at  Leeds  has 
won  for  itself  a place  of  peculiar  importance  in 
the  musical  life  of  tills  country.  Much  of 

its  fame  is  due  to  the  splendid  tradition  of  specially  prominent.  That  is  where  the  trouble 


Du.  Harwood’s  Xew  Work. 

Herr  Xilcisch  conducted  the  evening  pro- 
gramme, wliich  began  with  the  Overture  to 
M eber  s Oberon,  followed  by  the  scena.  “ Ocean, 
thou  mighty  mon.ster,”  simg  by  iMiss  Edyth 
M alker  ; p.nd  contained,  besides  the  two 
TehaDvOvsky  works,  a now  cantata  by  Dr. 

Basil  Harwood,  a setting  for  choir  and  orchestra 
of  Milton’s  “ Ode  on  May  Morning,”  wliich  the 
composer  conducted. 

Iho  chief  subject  for  discussion  is  natura.llv 
the  new  work.  To  many  festival-goers  Dr. 

Harwood  is  probably  a new  composer,  and  new 
composers,  at  any  ra.te  English  ones,  do  not 
arouse  much  general  interest  at  festivals.  But 
those  who  Imow  his  organ  music  and  the 
choral  work,  “ As  by  the  streams  of  Ba.bylon,” 
looked  forward  with  considerable  interest  to 
see  what  ho  would  do  with  so  fine  a text  as 
Milton’s  poem  ; for  these  things  have  shown 
him  to  be  capable  of  strong  musical  ideas  and 

vigorous  treatment  of  them.  Viewed  from  the  irchostrn,  bul  those  nimenionts  arc’  not  the 
standpoint  of  Ws  earlier  work,  the  “ Ode  on  best  parts  of  thi'  work,  for  thov  arc  not  verv 
May  Morning”  is  verv  disappointing.’  jDr.  .irig-inal  an<l  not  well  in  the  iiirturc.  The  re- 
Harwood  has  felt,  quite  rightly,  that  the  ce|).iim  of  ific  worlc  (and  of  the  composer, 
.motive  of  the  dance  inspires  the  ten  glowing  who  <-onducted)  was  cordial.  more  clastic 
lines  which  he  has  chosen,  and  practically  ail  perfonpance  would  no  doubt  have  made  it 
the  orchestral  music,  includiug  two  interludes 
ieallcd  “ Dance  of  the  IMorning  Star  ” and 
" Danco  of  the  IMay,  ’ is  planned  on  a basis  of 
clanco  rhythms.  A slow  polacca  rhythm  is 


__V1SU  II  irw-,.,,frs  clior.-d  vc 
‘‘  )n  a M.is  ^iornii1g.  ” Th 
. " ..rj  1;,.;^  night. 

Dr.  1 l,ir«-.:.xl  has  ch  n a ditliciilt  text, 
foi  tile  .Mdt.'iiie  --piril  is  n,  I .-nsv  to  n-prodoicc 
in  modern  mii.-dc.  It  is,  in  most  rc.sjKK’ts,  the 
WTV  antithe--is  of  what  we  ,'i.gree  to  cad 
modernitN'.  ’ Even  in  his  lighter  moo<ls  ho 
u full  !.f  “ slate  and  ancienlrv,’’  anel  ha.s  a 
m.''i<-stic  mien.  Dr.  Ilarwixxl  has  created 
his  .aimosphi're  very  cleverlv.  lie  is  not  old- 
i.'isliioned,  hut  suggests  the  past.  The  music 
suggi-sts  the  groves  of  .\cadcme,  hut  is  nev<-r, 
i'll  the  bad  sense  of  the  word,  ac.ademic. 
He  is  at  his  best  in  llu'  closing  double  fugue, 
wiiieh  is  a.s  vdgorou-  and  r \|>r<-ssive  as  if  the 
music  were  quite  free  from  rule.  lie  has 
fancifullv  ilhistrated  ih<-  Danco  of  the  Morn- 
ing .Star  and  the  Dance  of  the  Mav  on  the 


T’ 
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choral  singing  wliich  has  been  established  by 
the  organization  of  a festival  choir  composed 
of  contingents  drawn  from  various  centres  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

The  luth  festival  begun  to-day  is  in  one 
^respect  a nev/  departure,  for  this  year  the  office 
of  conductor  has  been  distributed  between 


lies ; the  dance  rhytlims  are  all  deliberately 
planned.  There  is  no  dancmg  impulse  behind 
theni  ; no  lilt,  no  swing.  And  nothing  is  so  fiat 
and  jejune  in  all  music  as  the  dance  which  does 
not  cjuite  “ ''omo  i ff.”  There  is  ncf-essariJy  a 
grcF.t  deal  of  rejietition  of  words. 


Tlie  work  falls  roughly  speaking  into  four  a rather  haphazard  collection  of 


lore  favourable. 

THE  PROMENADE  CONCERTS 

MR,  CLUTSAM’S  “KING 
HARLEQUIN.” 

Last  night's  Promenade  Concert  consisted 

music, 


K.:, 


Sree  ZsS.,;  H.„  xitiSrbTkMr  I 


■ g 


•k 
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and  Sir  Edward  Elgar.  The  first-named  is 
!to  conduct  four  concerts,  the  others  two  each  ; 

' but  Dr.  iMlcn  will  conduct  Bach’s  unaccom- 
.panied  motet  “ Jesu,  Priceless  Treasure  ” which 
' occurs  ill  one  of  Herr  Xikisch's  programmes. 

’ Sir  Edward  Elgar  began  this  morning  with  liis 
own  arrangement  of  the  Xational  ^Vnthem 
and  Beethoven's  overture  “ Leonora  III.,” 
followed  by  The  Dream  of  Geronlius.  With 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Leeds 
choir,  a,nd  the  solo  parts  of  the  cantata  sung 
by  Miss  Miu'iel  Foster,  Mr.  John  Coates,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Ra,dford,  there  was  all  the  material 
for  a superb  performance,  but  though  there 
were  many  splendid  moirients  in  Gerontius 
the  morning’s  work  as  a whole  lacked  lialance 
and  cohesion.  One  fault  appeared  in  the  first 
fortissimo  of  the  Xational  Anthem  and  was 
constantly  felt  later.  The  brass  instriunents 
were  allowed  to  play  with  a reckless  blaring 
» tone  which  not  oven  the  most  brilliant  choir 
could  withstand,  and  brilliance  of  tone  is  not 
j the  outstanding  feature  of  this  choir.  It  has 
i plenty  of  fine  quality,  richne.33  and  fullness — 
thing.s  which  are  better  than  the  mere  power 
I of  penetration,  and  if  it  is  to  be  heard  at  its 
(best  there  must  be  more  consideration  for  the^rnvi'i" 
1 voices  than  was  al’  ■ ■ - 


morning  star,”  deals  with  the  first  four  Imes,  a had  nothing  in  common 


scmi-chorus,  “ Hail,  bounteou-s  iMay,”  covers  four  niodernity.  Stravinsky’s  

more;  then  follow  the  orchc.stral  dances  and  a ” Suite — repeated  from  a previous  pro- 


e.xcept  their 
L’Oiseau  de 


would  not  matter  if  the  music  were  sufficiently  that  it  makes  an  e.xceedingly  ineffective  con 
vita)  to  carry  on  the  mood  while  the  sense  i.s  cert  piece.  In  the  noveltv  of  the  evening 


ening" 


|.Q-  hi.  Clutsam  proverl  that  it-  !g  quite 
jxissible  to  be  modern  without  being  uncouth 


delayed,  but  when  “ Jdirth  and  youth  and  Mr.  G. 

warm  desire  ” are  sung  to  many  plu-ase.s,  none, txJssible  

I of  which  express  mirth  or  youth  and  at  best  only  and  unintelligible.  'Phe  IntrcMuctioWnd 
a lulccv.-arm  desire,  the  repetition  becomes  a vain  Dance  from  his  opera,  “King  Harlequin” 
lone.  Dr.  Harwood  understands  the  technique  might  have  been  played Tvith  more  finrsli, 
■of  choral  writing  and  he  has  given  some  charm-  and  even  torn  from  its  context  his  music  can 
ing  effects  by  the  way,  but  they  are  all  incidental,  assert  its  individuality. 

The  cheir  did  all  that  good  will  could  do  to  malie  that  ar<i  engaging-  wi 

it  a success,  even  to  the  point  of  adding  enthu-  and  a great  deaf  of  rtisoTree  is  shown  in 
Biasm  to  the  rather  poor  applause  of  the  audience  clocking  them  out  in  the  glowing-  colours 
atthcencl.^  placed  at  a composer’s  disposal  bv  the 

Iho  entnusiasm  ct  the  audience  was  aroused  modern  orchestra.  There  is  some  o-cnuinelV 
chio.iy  by  Mmc.  CarreiTo's  wonderful  playing  of  expres^iive  writing  ih  the  languorous  central 
Tcnaikovskys  Concerto,  playing  which  tba-ows  movement,  and  the  e.xcerpt ^sl 


It  is  full  of  tunes 
without  being  obvious, 


„ . . -.u  , e.xcerpt— short  though  it 

a gl,..mour  over  its  mosi,  obvious  detaiis  and  is — has  many  jxiints  of  interest  It" 
makes  the  big  moments  soimd  even  bigger  than  von-  cordially  received, 
they  arc  ’ ' ~ ■ - - - 

*/  - - --  — - “ c ..  vri  Lilt*  i:ini<'<-*rr  v\  nc  o fT’‘orcXlS 

Con- 
erne, 


was 

Another  mucli  appre- 


Lhcy  arc.  It  would  bo  difficult  to  find  two  more  dated  feature  of  the  concert  v\  as  a vi<T( 
powerful  interpreters  of  ^Tcihaikoy-sky  than  performance  of  Tchaikovsky’s  Pinno^ 
C'pvrreno  raid  Herr  Xikisdi.  Tlioir  per-certo  in  B.  flat  minor  bv  Miss  Adda  V 
Mormrnce,  hoTrever,  is  too  well  knovm  to  need  who  at  the  ln<=r 


ibw;;^mthe^;^rmki^.  :5^  took  \he‘ pkl^c:  of 

It,  tenrlene,.  Miss  Edyth  \A  alkcr  s . Singing  oi  .Miss  .Maria  Levm.skaia. 


,rpu  1'  1 . . , , AllSS  iiaV 

i There  was  a slight  tendency  to  flatness,  notice-  gcW.a  from  Oheron 

, f'.nlv’  in  inn  -vT  _ . . 


ibly  in  the  unaccompanied  first  chorus  of 
Gerontius,  but  the  beauty  of  the  phrasing  and 
variety  of  tone  were  conspicuous  in  “ Be  merci- 
ful, be  gracious,”  which  still  remains  the  most 
appealing  choral  movement  that  Sir  Edward 
Elgar  has  ever  written.  Much  of  the  effect 
iof  the  Demons’  chorus  was  smothered  by 
jorchestral  clatter,  but  the  climax  of  “ Praise 
|to  the  Holiest  ” gave  the  true  thrill  which  one 
|rarely  gets  from  any  but  a Yorkshire  choir. 
The  solo  singers  were  more  sy-mpathetically 
treated — sometimes  rather  too  sympathetically, 
for  Sir  Edwp.rd  Elgar  seemed  to  encourage  the 
tendency  of  Mr.  Coa,tes  and  Sliss  Muriel  Foster 
to  ch-ag  the  dialogue  of  the  second  part.  But 
for  tills,  however,  Misj  Foster’s  singing  of  the 
jW  Angel's  music  was  as  satisfying  as  it  has  ever 
Lie  been,  and  Mr.  Coates  improved  upon  his  recent 
performance  at  Gloucester  by  resisting  the 
ternptation  to  force  the  climaxes  to  breaking 
point.  All  three  solo  singers  sang  with  great 
earnestness  and  complete  conviction. 

Both  the  choir  and  3^i3^3  Foster  gave  us  their 
befit  in  the  second  part  of  the  programme, 
- the  former  in  «ir  Hubert  Parry's  “ Ode  to 
Music  ” the  latter  in  Brahms's  “ Harzroiso  ” 
Rhapsody.  Tho  solo  quintet,  sung  by 
^|Miss  Carrie  Tubb,  Miss  AA'iiiifred  Pulloii,  Jiliss 
MjMuricl  Foster,  Jlr.  Coates,  and  Mr.  Radford, 
'yvoukl  liavo  repaid  more  study,  but  the  choir 
was  unfailing  in  its  power  of  sustaining  a pure 
and  unforced  quality,  its  flexibility  of  phrasing, 
and  its  oxpressiou  of  the  words. 


is  less  familiar.  Tho 
splendid  quality^  of  her  voice,  the  breadth  of 
ler  jihrasing.  and  iicr  dramatic  intensity'  made 
Iho  performance  one  of  the  mosV striking  features 
^11  the  whole  dav’s  work. 

THE  LEEDS  FESTIVAL. 

J.y,'  I-  . — - (X,  -y 

OR.  HARWOOD’S  NEW  WORK. 

Ilie  Leeds  Festival  of  1915  marks  a new 
■era.  The  authorities  did  not  choose  one 
i successor  to  Sir  Char  les  Stanford,  but 
selected  three — Dr.  IF  P.  .Allen,  Sir  Edward 
Elgar,  and  Herr  Xikisch.  It  wiU  be  interest- 
ing to  see  h'Ow  a triple  ccrntrol  will  work  at 
a festival,  for  it  is  in  tho  nature  of  an  ex- 
■ perim<  nt.  .Another  exp'erinirnt  of  some  bold- 
ness is  the  engagernent  of  Mme.  Xoordewier 
Roddingius  and  Mme.  tie  Haan-.Alanifurges 
for  some  of  the  o'ratorios  ; but  their  repuia- 
Uions  as  orarorio  singers  are  unequalled  on 
; the  Continent.  'I'iie  filacing  irf  The  Dream 
’of  Ceronlius  ” first  and  " I'.lijali  ” last  in  tho 
schi'me  is  .also  an  innovaJonj  and  the 
“J)ream  ’’  had  never  been  h.eard  at  a I.eeds 
hestival  Ix'fore. 

Sir  Edward  Elg.ar  conducted  the  morni.ng 
merformance  ye-leriiaw  The  ante-lunch  scL 
tion  was  tlevoted  to  Leonoi'a  X'o.  3 Over- 
ture and  “ 1 he  Dream  of  tierontius,”  while 
kafter  lunch  cam<‘  the  ,\lte  Rhapsody  .anti 
fthe  I liirtl  .Syniphonv  of  Brahms. 


■a 


: ,,,  IV,,,  I - .-■■•I .Similarly 

I wo  works  by  Bmnms,  the  Harzreiso  Rhap-  lie  the  evoning  llcr'r  .Xikisch  conducted  the 
■sody  r-ntl  the  Symphony  in  F (Op.  90),  com-  -air  adv-menl ioned  pair  of  Tchaikovsky's 
jiletod  tho  programme.  Miss  Foster's  singing  of  ' 

the  Rhapsody  (siqiportcd  by'  tho  mr-lo  choir)” eft  (stdols!  -, 
nothing  to  ho  wished  for  ;"Sir  Erlward  Elgar's  ^ 

|j- 'perforrnaneo  of  the  Syrnpliony  left  a groat  deal. 

.Again  ahmst  all  Hio  forte  passages  were  turned 
into  fortissimo  onos,  but  tho  most  serious  fault 
iwas  one  of  rlij'thm.  Ho  seornod  entirely  oblivious 
(,f  iIk'  fact  tli’it  Brahma's  tunes  cannot  bo  pulled 
tli'-i  way'  and  that,  at  orio  luomont  holdback, 
t,  the  next  rushed  headlong  forward,  without 
destroyirig  tlio  organization  of  tho  whole 
(Ic-ign.  ,T  lie  alow  movement,  with  ita  “ motto  ” 
pliraso  .sent iinrintali/.cfl  ami  rlraggod  from  its 
■ '.  iioxt,  was  barlly  distortisl,  but  tho  coda  of 
tl'O  fjnah,  ono  of  tho  most  Mibtio  rhythmic 
{Icv-elopnienls  in  the  whole  of  symplionic  music, 

‘was  acarcoly  rocognizabic. 


El  " 'llie  f)rc.im  of  (,erontius  ” the 
wcr<'  Miss  Muriel  EosUr.  Mr.  Jolm 
•uti'S  and  Mr.  Robert  Radford.  It  was 
fin<'  ps-rfc.rm.uice,  in  which  the  ciinrus 
sh('\\.  (1  iiself  worlliy  ef  the  h»  st  Ir.-uiitions 
<>!  It  i,  a litickneyetl  jihrase,  hut  it 

exjiri'Ssi's  tile  s,ate  of  ih<-  casv  ver\'  well,  he. 
eause,  s,,  ,,iiig:.rs  hais'  not  shown 

them -(  Ives  to  Iw  s',rikingl\'  .suix  ilctir  to  tlieir 
(M'cdecv'ssors  in  am  particular,  ami  Ii.ive  not 
f illcil  short  in  any  rcsixct.  Tile  sclienie  in- 
■rliule-^  four  new  .native  Worlds  Sir  Edward 
Elgar's,  Suniihonic  .Sludv,  “ |•'.l!sla^f  ; Mr. 

Ilamiiion  llarli’s  -c  ling  for  hariti.ne  solo. 
eh<.riis,  and  orclusl.M  of  W'hilinan’s  “ T.Iu' 
Mi'-lii  1 rum|>e;<.|  ' ' ; Alf.  I’.ut Ii'rworl li 's 
I’icludc,  " I lie  ( lu'iTx  Tf"-,  .'IikI  Dr. 


LONDON  PRAISE  FOR 
ELGAR’S  “FALSTAFF” 

A Venture  Into  Untrodden  Paths, 
Says  One  Critic  of  Premiere 
^3  at  Leeds 

London,  Oct.  3. — Sir  Edward  Elgar’s 
symphonic  study,  ‘'E'alstaff,”  which  had  its 
first  production  last  night  at  the  Leeds 
festival,  was  praised  for  the  most  part  in 
this  morning’s  London  papers.  Says  the 
\Daily  Graphic: 

“It  is  graphic  in  its  force  of  design,  its 
ease  and  fluency  of  style;  it  is  inexhaust- 
ible ill  its  freshness  of  invention,  in  its 
, profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
of  astounding  brilliancy  in  its  workmanship 
and  make-up,  in  the  whole  of  which  we  say 
in  all  seriousness  that  it  opens  paths 
hitherto  untrodden  in  the  history  of  music.” 
The  Standard  both  praises  and  censures: 
"So  great  is  Sir  Edward’s  belief  in  the 
power  of  music  to  characterize  that  he  has 
sought  to  differentiate  between  Falstaff,  the 
farceur  of  ‘The  Merry  AVives  of  Windsor,’ 
and  J ills  faff,  the  man  of  the  many  moods 
of  'i.'inry  IV.’ 

] “One  has  little  hesitation  in  saying  that 
this  inimensely  clever  w'ork  is  handicapped 
by  Ii  -ui'  judged  in  relation  to  its  program 
me;  ;ui,g.  The  main  Falstaff  theme,  with 
the  a'  cmiant  themes,  typical  of  Falstaff 
the  •■.■.it,  Falstaff  the  persuasive,  Falstaff 
\'y  ..  aster,  are  among  the  least  distinctive 

iu  ' score. 

" cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that 
ilu  I'liiiposer’s  conception  of  the  work  has 
hci  ii  influenced,  unconsciously  no  doubt,  by 
Dr  ’ trauss’  ‘Don  Quixote,’  while  the  ’cello 
p.i  ...  es  toward  the  end  have  sw'irls  and 
rii.R  , and  little  kicks  and  twists  that  in- 
; vital’ly  recall  the  jiractices  of  the  com- 
p..;ei  s great  protagonist. 

' 'b  '"'tsic  bears  tlic'.hajl- 
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pp."  • 
SlU'i'!  ■ - 

Tin 
pil-turi 
I'.iastor 
imisii', 
(Icatli 
best.  1' 
very 
•stninuii 


Sir 


.uul  Elgar  only.  It  is'  De- 
:i  ;x.  uncannily  resourceful, 
MiiH,  and  not  frequently 
: . -ounding.” 

; says:  "Sir  Edward 

.1  remarkable  example  of 
rii'.cd  in  a light  hitherto 
!..inkly  enters  the  field  of 
!iid  does  so  with  immediate 

r/')v.t.v  "Tn  working  out  his 
I .’v  ard  Elgar  betrays  his 
Tie  I , is  some  pretty  pastoral 
*1  . . losing  scene,  that  of  the 
is  almost  Elgar  at  his 
. e ,t  the  score  is  a riot  of  not 
iiiaire..  while  the  clash  of  in- 
ibi-ii  i>  bewildering.” 
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ELGAR’S  “FALSTAFF.” 

■ 3 

, ' LEEDS,  Thursday. 

The  most  important  of  the  three  new, 
works  produced  to-day  was  undoubtedly 
Elgmr’s  “ h'alstaff. ” It  is  a difficult  work 
to  judg-e  at  one  hearing,  because  the  confjri 
poser  has  struck  out  a new  path  for  him- 
self, and  has  approached  more  nearly  than 
in  previous  workps  to  the  outlook  and  the  • 
methods  of  other  writers  of  programme 
muisic.  Moreover,  the  music  is  full  of 
subtlety,  and  ,'inolhcr  difficulty  which  con- 
fronts the  hearer  is  that  the  comjxiser  has. 
illustrated  in  music  a view  of  the  personality 
of  Ealstaff  which  is  not  familiar.  His  theme 
is  the  Ealstaff  of  the  historical  dramas,  not 
the  butt  and  buffcon  of  “ The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor.”  He  asks  us  to  think  of 
Ealstaff  as  a gentleman  who  gradually 
degenerates  into  a mere  roysterer — and  to 
think  of  him  as  a tragic,  rather  than  a 
comic,  character,  in  spite  of  the  humorous- 
incidents  of  his  car<-er.  The  ” programme,” 
which  the  composer  has  set  out  at  full  length, 
shows  us  that  he  deals  with  the  ps3'chology 
of  the  man  as  well  as  with  opiscxles  of  h,s 
career,  which  is  the  only  right  way.  The 
purely  descriptive  passages  have  their  justifi- 
cation because  they  show  us  events  which 
modify  the  man’s  inner  self.  It  would 
almost  be  true  to  say  that  the  real  subject  is 
the  relationship  between  Ealstaff  and  Henry 
\'.,  and  the  gradual  triumph  of  the  latter’s 
personality,  which  leads  to  the  total  collapsp 
and  tragic  end  of  the  fat  knight. 

Thor(  will  be  a great  deal  of  controversy 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  tvork,  as  to  the  oom- 
'paralivc  e.xcelience  of  the  old  style,  of  Elgar 
find  the  new  one  he  has  adepted  here,  and 
as  to  the  balance  and  proportion  of  the 
structure.  'Hiere  will  be  no  dispute,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  eno-rmous  orchestral  skill  he 
has  shown,  or  as  to  thx--  power  of  musical 
jCharacterisation.  The  Ealstaff  themes  all 
.seem  to  be  really  fat,  and  the  King  themes 
all  suggest  Elgar’s  favourite  superscription, 
“ Xobihne  nte,”  while  tliere  is  typically 
English  character  in  them  all.  The  pathos 
of  the  death  scene  is  undeni.able,  and  it  is 
original,  though  a comparison  with  the 
deatli  of  Don  (fuixote  is  quite  inevitable. 
There  can  be  no  higher  praise  than  to  .say 
that  it  .stands  the  comparison  well.  The 
march  of  the  Ragged  Army  will  have  many 
friends,  too,  wherever  “ h'alstaff  ” is  heard. 

Of  the  two  other  w-orks  we  must  .speak 
briefiy,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  day’s  work, 
interesting  as  much  of  it  was,  we  cannot 
speak  at  all.  Mr.  Harty’s  “ Afystic  Trum- 
peter ” really  needs  no  long  discussion.  This 
is  not  said  in  dispraise;  on  the  contrarv. 
The  text  of  M'ait  ^\'hitman  is  so  clear  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  Mr.  Harty  has  seized 
the  musical  possibilities  of  the  text  with 
great  skill  and  produced  a scries  of  inspirit- 
ing mo-.xi  pictures  with  a refreshing  youth- 
fulness  about  them  which  is  sure  to  make 
the  work  popular.  There  is  sanity  in  his 
music,  and  he  has  shown  that  Celtic  local 
colour  is  not  a necessity  for  him.  The 
choral  writing  is  very  grateful,  and  the 
Leeds  singers  obviou.sly  found  it  immensely 
to  their  taste,  as  did  the  audience. 

Mr.  Lutterworth  is  a young  Yorkshire 
composer,  and  his  Rhapsody,  “ .\  .Shrop- 
shire Lad,”  is  a graceful  mood  picture  illu.s- 
trpting  the  thoughts  of  an  exile.  It  is  un- 
pretentious, quite  attractive,  and  the  or- 
chestral colouring  is  appropriately  discreet. 
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v>m^ni^^d^n^wvucatle^...  

IM'rform.mcc  of  llach’s  H .Minor  Mass, 
which  is  a truly  incxlmustible  subject.  To- 
day’s perfiirmance  under  Dr.  Allen 
worthy  of  Leeds,  if  not  one  of  the  most  s'tr:k-^ 
ing  he.ird  here.  It  observed  the  ^okleiii 
mean  between  academic  monotony  ami  uu-; 
bridled  emotkm.'dism.  I he  great  climaxes 
were  all  lim-lv  done,  and  things  like  the 
SancUis  and  the  Crucili.xus  wert-  ovor\\'hclni- 
ing.  The  sinffintf  of  the  chorus  qua  sing- 
ing was  admirable  throui^hout,  nml  its  en- 
durance wonderful,  bran  Xoordewies  ReJ- 
dingius,  b'rau  de  ilaan  .Manif.-irger.  .Mr. 
Gervasc  Elves,  and  Mr.  Robert  Kadfi:rd  were 
an  tmusually  tine  quartet  ; the  two  ladies 
possess  the  true  Bach  stvle  in  a wa\  th.it 
few,  if  anv,  living  singer  can  equal. 

Li  the  ev<*ning  the  programme,  ^ though 
decked  of  the  “Benvenuto  CHlini  ” Over- 
ture*, was  again  very  long.  1 he  principal 
fi'ature  w.'is  “ Her  Xikisch  s vcr\  glowing 
interpretation  of  “ Hildcnleben.  It  had 
manv  of  the  characteristics  which  make  him 
famous.  His  pas-sion  for  sensuous  beauty 
w*as  never  more  strikingL'  shown.  He  made 
even  the  Battle  .Scene'  and  the  Adversaries 
less  repellent  thau  usual  ; but,  still,  thet  had 
all  their  dramatic  (or  psychological)  .signific- 
ance. The  hvv(>  nius»c  was  made  a wonder- 
ful exiiression  of  rapture,  and  the  tragedy  of 
the  close  has  rarely  been  made  to  sound  more 
moving,  while  the  climax  of_  the_  opening 
.section  was  magnificetitlv  heroic.  I he  violim 
solo  was  plavcd  by  Mi.scha  Elman,  and  the 
virtuosity  of  the  orchestra  was  beyond  prai.se. 

Strauss  was  reprc.sx'irted  also  by  “ laille- 
fer,”  which  has  rarely  been  heard.  On 
further  aequaintance  it  revoal*ed  itself  a work 
of  considerable  charm,  with  a fine  open-air 
feeling,  and  iiicturesque,  if  not  deep.  Ihe 
chorar  writing  is  grateful,  and  the  singerd 
went  at  it  with  in.spiriting  zeal. 

THE  GLOUCESTEE  EESTIVAT. 


BACH’S  B MINOR  MASS. 


BACH'S  “ST.  MATTHEW  PASSION.’: 


j ^ l.EEDS,  Friday. 

[ Trom  tho  point  of  view  of  enjo\ment,  to- 
' <Ia\  has  been  a remarkable  day,  but  it  offers 
comparatively  little  material  for  comment, 
because  there  was  nothing  absolutely  new. 


A TOX"E-FOEM  BY'  SIBELIUS. 

GLOUCESTER,  Sept.  10.  i 

This  is  the  third  year  in  w'liicli  Bach’s  Passion 
According  to  At.  Matthew  has  been  the  principal 
work  given  at  the  Tliree  Choirs  I' estival] 
IMr.  Ivor  Atkins  reintroduced  it  at  Worcester 
in  1911,  and  for  that  perf(Amance  lie  pre- 
pared, in  conjunction  with  Sir  Edw'arri  Elgar, 
a new  edition  which  was  used  again  at  Hereford 
last  year  and  at  Gloucester  to-day.  Thuq 
the  Three  Choirs,  by  u.sing  their  own  perform- 
ing ver.sion  at  each  centre  in  successive  years 
have  established  a certain  tradition.  Each  of 
the  three  conductors  has  approached  the  work 
from  sub.stantially  the  same  point  of  view', 
and  has  been  anxious  to  get  a broad  and 
consistent  treatment,  avoiding  sensational 
momente  and  allowing  Baoh  to  speak  w'ith 
Ills  own  voice.  One  detail  in  the  orchestration 
has  been  revised,  w'e  think  with  advantage, 
and  that  is  in  the  accompaniment  to  the  duet 
“ Behold  mj'  Saviomr  now’  is  taken,”  the 
lowest  part  of  which  w'as  played  to-day  by 
viola-  without  violoncello.s.  The  higher  pitch 
and  the  lighter  tone  giye  an  ethereal  cpiality 
which  is  most  bea.utiful. 

In  the  first  part  there  was  a general  tend- 
ency towards  monotony,  which  is  always  apt 
to  be  the  danger  where  the  bro,ad  sty’le  is  aimed 
at.  Many  lovers  of  Bach  w'ill  prefer  that  to 
the  opposite  fault  of  extravagant  contre-sts, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  liave  either. 
The  great  opening  chorus  had  a splendid 
sonority,  but  it.s  questions  and  answ'srs  w'sre 
all  given  very  much  in  the  same  tone  of  voice. 
Then  neither  Mme.  Gleeson-\Yhite  (soprano; 
nor  Mme.  Ada  Crossley’  (contralto)  was  able  to 
give  tis  the  true  feeling  of  the  contemplative  I 
arias.  Mme.  Gleeson-Vvdiite  was  not  in  her 
best  voice  ; she  seemed  anxious  about  her; 
high  notes  and  her  phrasing  in  consequence  | 
was  untidy.  Mme.  Ada  Crossley  seems  to  havOj 
very  little  imderstanding  of  what  Bach  means. _ 
Her  singing  was  scarcely  recognizable  as  that 
of  the  same  person  who  was  lieard  in  Ehjnh 
yesterday,  a work  which,  of  course,  she 
thoroughly  understands.  Her  knowledge  of 
the  music  seemed  altogether  superficial,  a.nd] 
in  the  wonderful  ari.a  with  chorus  “ See  the* 
Saviour's  outsiretchcd  hands,’’  she  ne<nrlyi 
threw  the  whole  C7iscmb!e  into  confusion  'ey 
beginning  one  phrase  a beat  too  soon.  One 
felt  quite  sorry  that  Miss  Dorothy  Silk  and 
Miss  Alys  Gear  were  given  so  little  to  do  for 
both  showed  intelligence  and  (he  latter  sangj 
the  accompanied  recitative  “ O Gre.cious  God  ’'j 
with  great  beauty  of  feeling.  It  was  a di.s-i 
advantage  too  that  all  tho  bas.s  parts  were; 
distributed  between  two  singers  obliging  Mr. 
Robert  Radford  to  sing  several  parts  as  well 
as  the  aripvS  and  Mr.  Dalton  Baker  (tlie  Christus), 
to  sing  the  first  priest  in  the  little  duet  “ It 
is  not  lawful."  'Ihese  subsidiarv  parts  might 
well  ko  given  to  members  of  the  Cathedral 
choirs  with  great  gain  in  dramalffi  propriety 


inclrwaTier^'  oi  \ uic  et  'T'rocani^'’  me  a: 
ment  was  made  partly  with  the  feeling  that  it 
w’ouTd  be  a jiity  not  to  make  tho  fullest 
u.se  of  so  fine  a singer  as  l\lr.  Radford,  but  it; 
was  mistaken.  It  is  always  specially-  deliglitful 
to  hear  him  in  Ihc  aceempanied  recitative  near 
the  end  “ At  evening,  hour  of  calm  and  peace," 
and  his  singing  cf  this  was  one  of  the  most; 
sat i.sf ring  moments  in  this  perfonuanco.  Mr. 
Dalton  Raker,  too,  liad  some  fine  moments  in 
t he  more  .significant  words  cf  Christ,  but  at , 
first  ho  was  inclined  to  treat  it  all  at  one  level  I 
of  solemnitjv 

It  was  in  the  power  of  differentiation  that 
IMr.  Gorvaso  Elwes  was  conspicuous  above 
all  the  other  singer:-.  He  was  not  "afraid  to 
hasten  through  what  is  jiurel^-  a matter  of 
narrative,  and  in  h.astening  he  never  allowed 
the  hearers  to  lose  a word.  He  was  able  to 
impress  ever\-  point  the  more  deeply-  in  conse- 
quence. and  (liC  whole  cf  the  music  of  tho 
Evangelist  was  therefore  alive  and  intensely 
moving.  His  voice  showed  signs  of  fatigue 
before  the  end.  but  tliat  was  not  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  imiiortanco  of  what  he  had 
to  say.  fVe  would  add  that  the  accompani- 
ment to  the  recitative  was  all  most  s^inpa- 
theticalh-  managed  bn-  Mr.  .Atkins  at  the  piano 
and  Dr.  Sinclair  at  the  organ,  and  w’hile  we  are 
speaking  of  accompaniments  mention  must  be 
made  of  Air.  \V.  H.  Reed’s  fine  pla.ving  of  the 
violin  obbligato  in  "Have  mercy.  Lord,”  and 
elsewhere.  Apart  frem  the  tendency  to  mono- 
tony already  mentioned,  the  choir  did  much 
admirable  work  and  improved  immensely  in 
variety-  of  tone  and  resource  as  the  work  pro-’ 
grossed.  One  \ crse  of  the  Chorale  sung  withouti 
accompaniment  dropped  in  pitch  more  than 
it  shoulfl  have  done,  but  the  cpiality  of  tone 
here  and  elsewhere  was  excellent.  The  crowdi 
choruses  were  ^ igorous,  and  i\\e  finale  sw’eeping; 
down  the  nave  in  great  w’aves  of  sound  left  an 
overwhelming  last  impression. 

ALme.  Ackte  .'»nd  AI.  Paint-Saeks. 

The  secular  concert  in  llio  Shire  Ha, 11  was 
made  of  much  greater  importance  than  it 
often  is  by  the  fact  that  Alme.  Ackte  produced 
a new  poem  for  soprano  solo  end  orchestra  by 
her  countrj'man  Jean  Sibelius,  and  also  by  the 
presence  of  AI.  Saint-Saens.  whose  new  orp.torioj 
is  to  be  given  in  the  Cathedral  to-morrow, 
morning,  and  who  played  the  piano  part  of  i 
Alozart's  Concerto  in  B flat.  Besides  the  new! 
work  AJme.  Ackte  gave  lier  famous  performance  I 
of  the  last  scene  in  Strauss's  Salome,  and  other 
features  were  Dr.  Brewer's  choral  ballad  “ Sir 
Patrick  Spens,”  the  bass  solo  sung  by  Air. 
Harry  Dea,rth,  and  several  orchestral  pieces, 
including  Debuss3’'s  “ Dan.se  Sacree  et  Danse 
Profane,”  and  a piece  called  “ AVill  o’  the 
Wisp,”  by  Air.  W.  H.  Reed. 

Sibelius’s  tone-poem  “ Luonnotar  ” is  prob- 
ablj’  his  very  latest  work  ; at  any  rate,  when 
asked  for  the  score  and  parts  a fortnight  ago 
lio  replied  to  the  Festival  authorities  that 
it  was  “still  in  his  head.”  It  w’as  specially 
witten  for  Alme.  Ackte,  and  so  perfectly 
suits  her  range  and  extraordinary  powers 
of  vocal  interpretation  that  it  is  likely  to  remain 
her  special  ]>ropcrty.  An  English  audience  is 
naturally  at  a disadvantage  because,  with  only 
a rough  English  translation  bx’  which  to  follow 
tile  obscure  P'innish  legend  of  the  daughter  of 
the  air  who  becomes  the  mother  of  the  water 
and  apparently  of  the  ‘‘  lofty  arch  of  heaven 
and  the  stars  as  well,  one  could  get  only  they 
vaguest  idea,  of  the  poetic  content.  Still'. ‘j 
every  one  could,  or  ought  to  liavo  been  able  to, 
realize  that  it  is  the  musical  conception  of  an^r] 
intenselj’  imaginative  mind  working  on  purely^,; 
individual  lines.  The  voice  part  is  a free  ; 
rhytlmaic  chant,  based  no  doubt  upon  folk-  '; 
song  style,  but  Sibelius's  use  of  suggestions;  ' 
from  foU-:-song  is  different  from  that  of  inany^ 
composers,  who  use  it  more  consciouslj-  than 
he  does.  AA’hile  they  tend  to  fence  it  round  with! 
restrictions  he  unchains  it  from  such  restrictions] 
as  it  originally  hs.s.  Those  wlio  have  admired' 
the  delicate  orchestral  suggestions  of  his  . ■), 
S^'mphony  in  .-A  minor  will  delight  in  the 
atmosphere  with  which  tlie  orchestra  surroimds 
the  voice  in  this  poem.  Put  it  is  a work  to'  1 
hear  often  before  ono  dare  attempt  to  describe,' 
much  less  to  criticize  it.  j 

After  it  Dr.  Bre-Acr’s  bluff  .and  hearty  setting 
of  “ Sir  Patrick  Spens  ” seemed  quecrly  placed, 
but  at  least  the  audience  could  have  no  uncer- 
tainty about  the  meaning  of  tlio  music  hero. 

It  was  sung  with  groat  good  will  by  the  choir, 
who  seemed  quite  unwearied  by  tlieir  energies 
earlier  in  the  day.  The  realistic  storm  played 
by  the  Festival  Orchestra  seemed  peculiarly 
violent  in  the  small  hall,  but  every  ono  enjoyed 
it  and  enjoyed  cheering  Dr.  Brewer,  whosei 
efforts  as  a conductor  they  have  had  to  receive, 
in  silence  during  most  of  the  Festival.  After 
the  interval  AI.  Saint-Saens  received  a great 
ovation  when  he  came  up  to  play  Alozart, 
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GLOUCESTER.  Sett.  II. 

AH  the  new  works  except  those  which  wore 
given  in  the  Shhe  Hall  last  night  were  reserved 
'or  the  morning  performance  of  tho  third  day 
A the  P’estival.  AI.  Saint-Sabns's  new  oratorio  , 


lie  J-'rohnsedT ILand “was  ttie  tirst  ot  tiiese 
Iflubert  Parry’s  “ Te  Deum,”  though  originally 
jirrittcn  for  Hereford  in  1900,  ranked  prac- 
jdcally  as  a new  work,  for  since  its  first  and 
pnly  performance  in  Latin  it  has  been  put 
Into  English,  the  music  has  undergone  con- 
liiderable  revision,  and  some  parts,  the  bass 
Lolos  and  the  duet  “ O Lord,  let  Thy  mercy,” 
nave  been  entirely  re-wTitten.  These  two  works 
1 ogether  made  a long  first  part,  and  after  the 
(uncheon  interval  came  a new  motet  by  Sir 
illiaries  Stanford,  ” Ye  Holy  Angels  bright 


pizzicato  strings  is  very  simple,  Put  tlio  very 
monotony  of  its  repetition  gives  it  a certain 
weight. 

Tlie  third  part  tells  of  the  death  of  Moses, 
and  there  is  one  beautiful  moment  of  choral 
v.Titing  when  the  people  moimi  for  him. 
Lhifortunately  it  is  obliterated  in  the  conven- 
tional chorus,  “ His  glory  is  great,”  with 
which  the  work  ends. 

Sib  HnBEPvT  Pabhy's  ” Te  Deum.” 

Sir  Hubert  Parry's  “ Te  Demn  ” is  ono  of 
tho.se  directly  forcible  works  which  appeal 
very  strongly  to  those  who  know  and  love  his 


J'or  the  choir,  rmaccompanied.  The  periorm-  music  and  Irave  realized  the  big  conception 
lince  ended  with  Sir  Edward  Elgar’s  second  underlying  the  rather  rough  technique.^  It.- 
pj'mphony  m E flat,  conducted  by  the  composer 
“ The  Peomised  Land.” 

It  was  natural  that  M.  Saint-Saens’s  oratorio  hm’ried 
thouJd  hold  tlie  principal  place  in  public  interest, 


massive  choruses  contrast  strongly  with  the 
beautifully  polished  style  of  Sir  Charles  Stan- 
ford’s motet  ; its  bald  orchestration  and  tlie 
orchestral  episodes  which  link  the 


movements  together  may  be  drawbacks,  but 

t is  the  first  work  ever  composed  by  a foreigner  thinks  little  of  them  once  one  becomes 

. -r,  ,•(.  absorbed  m the  compelling  power  of  his  thought. 

or  production  at  a Tlnee  Choirs  Festn  ah  ^ translation  of  the  text  into  EnglLh  has 

las  been  written  to  an  l^ngliBh  libretto  put  disadvantages,  but  very  few,  because  he 

cgeAer  by  Mr.  Herm^  Klem  from  passages  hesitated  to  remodel  the  musical 

n tlie  Old  Testament.  M.  ISamt-Saens  had 


;ome  o\er  to  conduct  it,  and  every  one  in 
IJoucester  rightly  felt  that  he  was  doing  very 


phraseology  to  the  language.  Still  the  Judex 
crederis  ” loses  some  of  its  solemnity  by 


-loucesrer  xigntiy  leit.  mar  no  was  uomg  becoming  “ We  believe  that  Thou  shalt  come,” 

Irreat  honour  to  the  Festival  by _ undertakmg  , the  emnhatic  eisht-note  subiect  of  the 


one  realize  that 
“ Let  me  never  be  confounded  ” is  a poor 
substitute  for  ” Non  confundar  in  aeternum.” 


with  much  more  subtle  harmonies  in  the  new 
version  ; in  the  solo  with  chorus,  " O Lord, 
save  Thy  peopjle,”  which  now  becomes  an 


, . , • , TV-  r and  the  emphatic  eiaht-note  subject  of  the 

lU  the  fatigue  which  the  production  of  a new  J - - 

xork  entails.  But  more  than  this,  he  gave  the 
ieenest  delight  by  his  exquisite  playing  of 

Moz^t  at  the  concert  last  mght,  so  that  -pbe  chief  changes  come  in  the  bass  solo  " WJien 
ional  adnamation  for  huu  both  as  a man  and  an 

irtist  has  been  raised  to  a very  hign  pitch.  - i . . . 

Nothing  could  have  pleased  Gloucester  better 
■Jian  to  have  had  the  crowning  honour  of  pro- 
iucing  a masterpiece  by  him  ; but  it  ^ not  the 

ault  of  the  FestivM,  nor  mdeed,  altogether  q mercy,”  where  the 

of  tlie  composer  that  The  Promised  Land  original  figtwe  of  accompaniment  is  preserv  ed 
bemg  a masterpiece.  much  more  intimately  used  than  before. 

\I.  Samt-Saens  m accepting  ^ Enghsh  libretto  concerned  the  perform- 

laturalJy  thought  more  of  what  would  smt  the  admirable  one,  and  the  beauty  of 

pla^  and  the  audience  than  of  what  ^^uld  colouring,  especially  in  the  " Holy, 

imt  himself  One  must  admire  the  curtesy  ,,  ^markable.  Although  Mr. 

Radford  began  the  solo  "Thou  art  thi  King 
and  Mende^ohn  as  his  modeLs,  and  tried  to  (.j  majesty  of  tone  which 

plea^  m the  same  way  as  they  have  pleased  commands  so  easily,  there  were  a good 
English  audiences  at  cathedral  festivals  exev  ^ Ills  notes  and  liis  time  Were 

smee  Israel  m Egypt  and  Ehjah  first  saw  the  ; uncertain,  and  there  were  very  few  points 
fight.  But  to  do  sDw^s  fatal  to  the  permanency  ^-bere  Miss  Ruth  Vmcent  was  anything  but 
iof  his  own  work.  He  could  scarcely  avoid  uncertain.  She  seemed  to  lose  all  control  and 
falling  mto  the  obvious  trap  of  reflectmg  gang  painfully  out  of  time.  It  must  be  ad- 
in  his  recitatives  ^d  double  chores  just  fitted  that  the  soprano  part  is  very  trymg  to 
those  qualities  which  have  hampered  the  course  the  singer,  but  no  singer  should  allow  herself 
of  English  oratorio  the  formalism  m_  spite  of  to  make  it  so  trying  to  the  hearers, 
which  really  big  things  like  Israel  in  Egypt  ® 

still  live.  He  could  not  hope  to  catch  the  Motet  by  .Sir  Charles  Stanford. 

things  by  which  they  live.  Sir  Charles  Stanford’s  motet  is  written  in 

e may  return  to  this  question  in  a future  the  form  of  variations  upon  the  tune  known  as 
article,  but,  for  the  moment,  it  is  necessary  " Darvyalls  148th,”  and  each  verse  of  Baxter's 
to  describe  more  particularly  the  course  of  well-known  hymn  introduces  a fresh  phase  of 
The  Promised  Land.  It  begins  with  an  orches-  contrapuntal  treatment.  In  the  first  the  tune 
tral  prelude  in  which  various  representative  is  amplified  by  imitative  treatment  ; in  the 
themes  are  woven  together  into  somethmg  second  the  tliree  lower  voices  accompany  it 
like  the  traditional  overture  form.  We  have  in  (S-4  time  ; the  third,  for  five  voices,  places 
the  slow  introduction  followed  by  a fugal  the  tune  in  the  first  bass  part  ; and  the’ fourth, 
exposition,  and  among  several  eprsodes  a for  double  choii-,  is  a free  fantasia  upon  its 
gently  flowing  arpeggioithemc,  which  apparently  features.  The  whole  is  a masterly  piece  of 
represents  the  " land  flowing  with  milk  and  writing,  and  as  it  was  sung  under  Dr.  Brewer’s 
honey.”  Then  a double  chorus  begins  solemnly  direction  (again  the  only  fault  was  an  occasional 
with  the  words  Now  the  man  Moses  wa.s  lapse  in  intonation)  it  created  a deep  impression, 
very  meek.”  It  is  hard  to  see  why  the  librettist.  The  choir  had  a further  severe  ordeal  in  the 
chose  this  statement  to  begin  an  oratorio  of  evening  programme,  which  consisted  of  Verdi's 
which  the  whole  point  is  that  J.Ioses  was  any-  Requiem  and  a hberal  selection  from  Handel’s 
thing  but  meek,  that  he  spoke  " unadvisedl>',”  Israel  in  Egypt,  separated  only  by  the  Preludt 
and  suffered  for  it.  It  seems  to  be  the  first  to  Parsi/ai.  The  great  Requiem  has  had  s 
instance  of  many  m which  Mr.  Klein  merely  place  m several  recent  festivals  of  the  Tlirec 
thought  what  would  give  the  composer  a Choirs,  but  this  ivas  the  most  impressive  per 
chance  of  a good  effect,  and  no  man  living  fonnance  they  liave  given.  Mnie.  Ackte's 
has  gi'eater  capacity  for  writing  effectively  ivonderful  singing  was  the  most  distincruisliinc 
than  M.  Samt-Saens.  The  whole  score  of  featme,  but  the  other  tliree  solo  singers.  Mis: 
The  Promised  Land  is  full  of  skilful  effect.  Mildred  Jones,  Mr.  t-'oates,  and  IL’.  Daltor 
The  theme  already  mentioned  accompanies  Baker,  sang  with  admirable ’feeling.  Since  the 
the  prophecy,  sung  by  the  double  choir,  of  the  individuals  were  aU  so  capable  it  was  a mis 
.good  land,  and  then  a tenor  recitative  tells  fortune  that  it  was  not  possible  to  get  sufficieni 
■how  the  children  of  Israel  rnunimred  against  combined  rehearsal  to  make  the  ensemhh 
Moses  and  Aaron  m tlie  desert  of  Zin.  The  absolutely  sure.  There  were  moments  wher 
use  of  the  organ  here  and  elsew’here  is  the  solo  singers  and  the  orchestra  were  not 
an  almost  pathetic  appeal  to  the  Handolian  perfectly  together.  In  the  circiunstanees  Dr 
tradition.  So  IS  the  chorus  " Would  Cod  that  we  Brewer  was  wise  to  hold  his  forces  in  a firm 
had  died,”  beguming  with  a square-cut  fugue  grip,  but  ho  did  so  somethnes  bv  ]->reserviiw  o 
subject.  More  recitative  ler»ds  to  the  oration  rather  inflexible  Hempo.  One  missed  the  impul- 
of  Mo.ses  to  the  people,  “ Hear  now,  ye  rebels,”  sive  rubato  which  is  essential  to  the  full  expres- 
a piece  of  declamation  which  Mr.  Robertsiou  of  Verdi's  passionate  relimon  The 
Radford  delivered  vigoroasly,  followed  by " Sanctus,”  for  double  choir,  was  splendidK 
the  dramatic  moment  m w'hich  ” He  sinotesung.  The  thorough  preparation  of  the  choral 
the  rock  twice  and  the  water  came  out  abun-work  has  been  one  of  the  most  satisfactorv 
duntly.”  M.  Saint-Saems’s  water,  chromatiefeatures  of  the  Festival.  It  will  end  to-morrow 
pas.sages  of  orchestration,  is  curiously  likew-ith  the  customary  performance  of  Handel’f 
Wagner’s  fire,  and  the  chorus  suggests  Mendels- Jieasf a/?, 
solm’.s  fire.  Home  reflections  upon  the  subject' 
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TWO  MASTKltrlEC'ES. 


By  ROBIN  H.  LEGGET 


n 


come  next,  and  a.  trio  (Miss  Ruth  Vincent.  Mi.ss 
I’hyllis  Lett,  and  Mr.  .John  Coates)  wuth  chorus 
culminates  in  a hig  choral  climax.  The  second 
|)(irt  begins  wItIi  a duet  of  repentance  for 
Moses  and  Aaron  (Mr.  Rasiford  and  Mr.  Coates), 
which  lias  an  olioe  obbligato  which  cr.rrios  just  a 
hint  of  Bach’s  maimer,  and  a rather  iiLsignificant 
voc.al  quartet  leorla  to  an  uiiaccoiupanied  double 
ciiorus,  “ The  Lord  will  not  always  chide.” 

In  coimexiou  with  this  the  excellent  work 
done  by  the  choir  should  be  specially  men- 
tionfs-1.  T'lie  pitch  dropped  a littlo,  but  apart 

fioni  this  the  singing  was  of  very  fine  quality,  - , ■ . . n ■ r, 

end  the  singes  seemed  to  be  quite  at  homo  d'cir  mcctiufr-s,  everybody  iii  Ifio  lociifity  i;.  cn  icui 
under  the  ffi  m and  precise  boat  of  M.  Saint-  'vlwtficr  musician  or  I’hilistine,  at  festival  tnnos.  an, i 
Saeiis.  A contralto  solo  leads  up  to  the 
'■  Song  of  f lip  („|(,  movement  (for  1)r,ss 

solo  Hiifl  choir)  in  wliich  tlv  con 
bin. self  to  forgot  tradition  aiul  speak  with  bis 
lown  voice.  'Dio  broad  Inno  * - ’ 


C i.OlICMoTl'.R,  WcTiicsclay. 
Tu-ilay  ijlour<-r  AH'  was  once  asaiii  in  all  Ikt  fc’lory 
of  snusliin,'  alter  llio  hideous  rain  of  yeslcnlay. 
WcalL'or  jd.iys  no  jiicon.sidcrablo  par'  tlio.si>  tlu'co 


if  the  wcntlicr  be  fiinl,  wbieli  is  quite  unusual,  tliere 
ii  liUlo  or  notiiing  for  tlic  I’fiilistine,  male  or  female, 

mpo.ser  allovvs  toutaiid  at  the  cross-wnysor  in  ibo  close  and  stale  at. 

A truly  brilliant  autumn  iMonnng  greeted  musician 

sniiriorteil  by  I’liilistine  alike  to-day,  and  r-o  a liugo  crowd 


I - — Tariami yijiit.!* 

lappoArod  oiffior  at  Worcester  or  Hertford  at  the  last  , 
two  festivals— to  hear  the  brass  instru  .unt  players  ) 
of  the  orchcBtra  declaim  in  glorious  manner  the  : 
p iorale  of  Man,  tby  grievous  sin  bemoan,”  from  ' 
Uic  roof  of  the  southern  porch.  I drink  the  effect  ' 
'as  greater  hero  than  elsewhere,  for  the  simple  reason 
i.hat  one  was  nearer  to  the  players,  who  at  the  other 
.athcdrals  played  from  the  roof  of  the  tower.  Pro- 
bablj,  too,  the  players  llicmsolvcs  appreciated  the 
comparative  lowness  of  their  present  position,  since 
,no  effort  to  attain  (ho  heights  from  which  they 
dayed  were  as  nothing  compared  with  that  they 
lad  to  exert  to  arrive  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple, 
IS  it  were. 

j Hut  I am  going  ahead  too  fast,  and  had  almost 
oigotten  that  1 have  made  no  more  than  a mere 
refeicnco  yet  to  last  night’s  concert.  In  point  of 
fact  there  is  not  a great  deal  to  be  said  concerninc 
't,  for  it  was  of  a very  enjoyable  character,  and  there 
was  httle  enough  in  the  performance  to  call  for 
detailed  criticism.  The  programme  consisted  of  two 
works  only.  They  were  at  opposite  poles;  yet  each 
Was  a masterpiece,  and  each  was  given  its  deserts. 
The  first  was  Brahms’  genial  Second  Symphony, 
the  other  Elgar’s  ‘‘  Dream  of  Gerontius.” 

ELGAR’S  MASTERPIECE. 

It  may  bo  that  an  orchestral  work  is  not  heard  to 
ultimate  advantage  in  a cathedral.  Certainly  the 
gain  from  atmosphere  is  not  so  large  as  in  the  case 
of  a great  and  worthy  choral  composition — or  so  I 
think.  But,  bo  this  how  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  Elgar’s  choral  masterpiece  gained 
enormously  and  out  of  all  Imowlcdge  by  performance 
in  such  suiTouudings  as  those  of  last  night,  for  thcro, 
sitting  in  what  arc  known  here  as  the  raised  seats, 
the  coup  d’ceil  is  superb.  The  light  high  up  in  the 
roof  is  so  beautifully  diffused  as  never  to  distract, 
while  the  shadows  here  and  there  cast  by  the  stupen- 
dous pillars  enhance  the  spectacle,  if  I may  use  the 
word,  and  behind  the  orchestra,  chorus,  and  the 
organ  is  the  dark  blacloiess  of  night.  The  sur- 
roundings. indeed,  are  ideal  for  a work  so  mystical  as 
“ Gerontius,”  and  though  I have  heard  the  oratorio 
a score  and  more  of  times  in  cathedrals  and  concert- 
rooms,  I confess  that  it  impresses  me  more  each  time 
I hear  it  in  a cathedral ; while,  to  bo  frank,  I care 
not  if  I never  hear  it  again  in  the  garish  surround- 
ings of  a conventional  concert-room.  In  the  per- 
formance of  ” Gerontius  ” the  chorus  sing  magnifi- 
cently, under  the  direction  of  Elgar  himself,  though 
it  must  be  said  that,  clever  as  they  are,  this  silver- 
tongued  body  of  songsters,  even  they  were  unable 
to  maintain  perfect  accuracy  of  intonation  in  the 
kj'ric.  But  the  sheer  loveliness  of  their  tone,  to 
which  I referred  yesterday,  was  exquisite  elsewhere, 
and  I can  recall  no  better  choral  body  at  Gloucester 
than  this. 

The  soloiste  wo  have  often  he:ird  in  London  and 
elsewhere.  Miss  Phyllis  Lett,  whose  style  of  singing 
and  whose  method  have  ripened  very  considerably 
[.since  last  I hoard  her,  sang  with  rare  feeling  as  the 
Angel,  while  Mr.  John  Coates,  I thinJi,  ha.s  never 
entered  more  completely  or  effectively  mto  the  music 
of  the  p.art  of  Gerontius  or  given  its  spirit  more 
emotionally  Mr.  Dalton  Baker,  a little  tired,  per- 
haps, after  having  sun.g  ” Elijah  ” earlier  in  the  day, 
doubled,  .os  it  were,  the  parts  of  the  Priest  and  the 
Angel  of  the  Agony.  His  singing  of  the  fine  ” Pro- 
fisciscero  Auima  Christiana  ” w-as  not  sufficiently 
full  of  confidence,  and  was  a little  tentative.  Elso 
whero  he  sang  with  real  dignity. 

FINE  CHORUS  SINGING. 

For  ” Gerontius  ” there  was  a very  large  congre- 
gation— larger,  1 am  told,  than  for  ” Elijah  ” in  the 
morning,  which  goes  to  show  tffiit  if  an  English 
musician  can  but  compose  a work  that  attracts  the 
better  public  that  public  will  continue  to  demand  it. 
It  was  somewhat  of  a blow  to  see  a goodly  number 
of  vacant  seats  at  the  perfonnance  of  Bach’s  '’  St. 
Matthew  ” Passion  this  morning.  Not  that  there 
was  not  a very  large  congregation — there  was — but 
it  was  not,  or  did  not  appear  to  bo,  so  large  as  its 
.wo  pr.'-deoessoi's.  Those  who  refiained  from  attend 
ing  misscrl  a performarfte  of  real  excellence.  I have 
heard  performances  of  deeper  emotional  effect,  it 
is  true,  but  not  a groat  many  that  were  imbued  with 
a finer  or  deeper  spirit.  I found  the  choms  singing 
of  the  chorales  of  very  groat  beauty  indeed,  even 
if  dynamiciilly  there  might  conceivably  have  been 
a wider  variety  of  tone-ooloui‘ ; but  the  tone  itself 
was  of  quite  exceptional  beauty,  and  nothing  could 
have  been  more  refined  or  more  to  the  point  and 
freer  from  cxa.ggerated  emphasis  than  the  singing 
of  such  dramatic  choruses  as  “ Not  upon  the  feast  ” 
and  ” Lord,  is  it  I ? ” or  the  chorus  of  lightning  and 
thunders,  “ The  bottomless  pit  and  all  its  terrors.” 

I quote  only  three  examples,  but  they  are  sufficient 
for  my  purpose,  which  is  to  emphasise  now  what  I 
hinted  at  yesterday,  namely,  that  what  the  Gloucester 
c’norus  of  this  year  may  lack  in  power  is  more  than 
jcoinpensatcd  for  by  the  refinement  and  intelligence  of 
their  methods.  Their  attack  was  generally  of  de- 
lightful accuracy,  and  their  whole  performance  per- 
fectly spontaneous. 

Once  more  the  redoubtablo  Mr.  Dalton  Baker  was 
in  ovidenoc,  ho  singing  the  part  of  Christus  with 
Very  devout  and  sincere  expression.  That  he  adheres 
to  what  I siippase  must  bo  described  as  the  traditional 
roading  of  that  part,  in  England  at  least,  and  treats  it 
objectively  rather  than  subjectively  is  nothing  to  bis 
discredit,  for  he  has  many  antecedents  and  .authorities 
upon  whom  to  base  his  claim.  Mr.  Gorva.sc  Elwes, 
bhou.gIi  at  first  notin  his  host  voice,  sang  later  quite 
magnificently.  In  notliing  in  oratorio  that  ho  sings, 
not  oven  when  rciire.sonting  Gerontius,  docs  (he  high 
order  of  his  artistry  stand  out  in  such  iinineiisely 
hold  relief  as  when  he  represents  tlie  evangelist  in 
the  " St.  'Matthew  ” Passion,  and  if  on'e  must  quote 
oxaniplos  let  ino  cite  “ Of  grief  how  throbs  His  hoavy- 
lii-den  l>ro;ust,”  and  the  aria,  " I would  beside  my 
IxirJ  1)0  watching,"  wherein  his  hre-a'h  eonlro!  wa." 
Vn.tnarkahle— very  remarkable,  indivd,  in  the-e  days. 
iMr.  ItolxTt  Radford,  in  the  two  parts  of  Peter  and 
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,iii  i ■ , . !is  lilK'iy  lus  over,  a.jiu  .iii:>u;urti^  vjiui-'v.:. 
Wi;  ‘o  :ind  AJi»  Crossley  were  the  principal  sopranoj 
■iii.l  l onlrali  I r.--pcctivcly,  and  as  such  were.  i,f 
course,  perfectly  safe,  though  the  his'n  pitch  iu  use! 
liLio  :ecmed  to  worry  the  former.  Praise  must 
nssurr^ly  be  accorded  to  Air.  Ivor  .\tkins  for  hisl 
hf '.utiful  pianoforte  interpretation  of  the  “ Oorf- 
tinun,”  to  Dr.  Sinclair,  who  ably  presided  at  the 
oraran,  and  to  air.  W.  II.  Reed,  the  admirable  leader 
of  the  orchestra,  who  likewise  olTiciated  a<j  .solo 
violinisl  Dr.  Brewer  conducted  with  .scrupulou.s  caue. 


DR.  S.AINT-SAEN'S. 

Toanight  is  the  secular  concert  in  the  Shire  Hall, 
when  Alad.aine  Ackte  is  likely  to  astonish  the  citizens 
by  her  amazing  performance  of  the  closing  scene 
from  Strauss’s  “ Salome,”  and  Dr.  Saint-Saens  is  to 
play  Mozart's  pianoforte  Concerto  in  B flat.  The! 
ina.ny  admirers  of  the  French  musician  will  be  glad 
to  hoar  tljat  later  iu  this  mouth  ho  is  to  journey  to 
Berlin  to  play  his  own  fifth  concerto,  and  by  command 
of  the  Emperor  to  conduct  the  one  hundredth  per- 
fomiaiica  in  Berlm  of  his  popular  opera,  “ Samson 
ct  Dahla.” 

I am  requested  to  say,  in  contradiction  of  a rumour 
that  is  rampant,  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Saint-Saens 
composed  twenty'-five  years  ago  some  of  tlio  music  for 
his  oratorio,  “ The  Promised  Land.”  which  we  arc  to 
hear  to-morrow  morning  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
;•  .setting  as  a fact  was  begun  only  some  fifteen  mon  hs 
ijago  at  Aix.  It  is  true  that  about  1888  Dr.  Saint- 
Safins  held  the  idea  of  an  oratorio  upon  tliis  subject, 
',’bnt  on  the  appearance  of  Rubinstein’s  ‘‘Aloise”  he| 
' retired  from  the  field  until  noiy,  so  that  the  present 
; ; ■ work  is  entirely  new. 


PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 


M.  HAHN'S  NEW  SUITE. 


M.  Revnaldo  Hahn’s  music  is  always  typic- 
ally French  in  its  neatness  of  workman&hip, 
its  eleijance  and  lyrical  grace.  We  may, 
however,  know  nothing  of  his  characterised  ' 
by  any  particular  strength,  or  of  real  in- 
dividuality of  style.  The  experience  of  hear- 
ing his  suite  at  the  Queen’s.  Hall  last  night, 
“ Le  Bal  de  Beatrice  d’Este,”  played  for  the 
first  time  'in  Kngland7~cIoes  not  alter  the 
general  view  voiced  above.  \ et  the  work 
has  a certain  fascination  of  its  own,  partly 
on  account  of  the  successfully  achieved  call- 
ing up  of  fifteenth-century  atmosphere  and 
portly  because  of  the  scoring,  for  wind  instru- 
ments, two  harps,  and  pianoforte.  TTiere 
are  seven  .short  movements  of  varying  design 
and  pictorial  intention.  TTie  “ Lesquerade,” 
an  old  Frencli  dance  of  quiet  mood,  is  dis- 
tinctly quaint  and  pleasing.  A vigorous 
Ibdrionne  ” of  somewhat  martial  character 
has  perhaps  the  most  attractive  thematic 
material,  while  a “ Courante  ” was  a pleas- 
ing specimen  of  the  type  of  movement.  But 
the  principal  merit  of  the  suite  lies  reailv  in 
its  technique,  and  one  fancies  that  the  form 
and  the  .self-imposed  limitations  of  the  set- 
ting rather  stood  in  the  way  of  the  creation 
of  sometlring  of  first-rate  quality.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a clever  and  highly-polishi'd  exiunple  of 
“ genre  ” work,  with  the  practical  advantage 
of  setting  forth  the  .skill  of  the  instrumental- 
' ists.  The  performance  has  .somegood  features ; 

, it  did  not  appear  always  to  be  well-balanced, 
but  the  tone  was  excellent.  Sir  Henry  Wood 
I played  the  pian<Torte  ]>art  with  ready  ad- 
I dress,  and  Mr.  !•'.  B.  Kiddle  took  his  place 
I at  the  conductor’s  desk.  .An  unfamiliar  num- 
; her  in  the  programme  was  D’.Mbcrt’s  over- 
ture, ” Dcr  Imjyrovisator,”  hardly  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  this  variable  composer's 
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SAINT-SAENS  NEW  ORATORIO. 

By  ROBIN  H.  LEGGE- 


GLOUCESTER,  Thursday. 

At  tho  present  moment  I am  wondering  precisely 
where  to  begin  again  diis  narrative  of  the  musical 
events  of  the  last  two  concerts.  It  is  a clear  case  of 
embarrassment  of  riches,  and  therefore  the  simples, 
plan  cl&arly  is  for  me  to  begin  in  orthoilox  fashion  at 
the  beginning  and  so  obtain  at  least  consecutiveness 
in  my  despatches.  WeU.  then,  let  me  hark  back  to 
last  night’s  very  crowded  concert  in  the  Shire  Hall 
very  crowded  in  more  senses  than  one,  for  the  room 
was  packed  some  way  beyond  its  doors,  and  the  pro- 
gramme contained  no  fewer  than  ten  nuinbere, 

I though  others  were  added  by  those  performers  who 
ill  captured  a sufficiency  of  applause  from  the  public. 

■ There  were  at  leaet  two,  if  not  tliree,  points  oFout- 
l! ' standing  merit  in  tho  evening’s  entertainment.  By 
|i  far  the  sliarpest  of  tliera  was  the  marvellous  perform- 
F ance  by  Madame  Ackte  of  the  closing  scene  from 
“ Salome,”  wluch.  to  judge  by  the  facial  expression 
of  those  people  sitting  in  my  neighbourhood,  was 


more  of  an  asloniSIunenf  QIatn[tftn^^l”pu' 

For  mj'self,  I hopo  this  particular  example  of 
Strau5=s’s  genius  will  not  take  its  place  in  the  ordinary 
Of  oven  extraordinary  concert  repertoire.  It  is  not 
adapted  at  all  for  the  concert  platform.  But  il  it  has 
to  be  sung  there,  then  by  all  means  let  it  be  sung 
as  by  Madame  Ackt6  sang  it  last  night.  Her  per- 
formance was,  indeed,  a tour  de  force,  and  however 
much  or  little  the  scene  was  understood  by  its 
hearers,  it  is  to  tlieir  credit  tliat  they  lavished  their 
applause  upon  the  singer,  who  has  never  simg  in  my 
hofiring  with  a greater  general  or  artistic  effect.  This 
was  undoubtedly  the  first,  or  sharpest,  of  the  points, 
tbou.gh  I daresay  one  old  gentleman  who  was  a 
momber  of  the  audience,  and  who  had  eithrir  sung 
under  or  attended  a concert  directed  by  Jlendelssohn-- 
I forget  which— did  not  tliink  so. 


Will  bo''rcC(iliecTcd  that  the  Dmne  command! 
was,  “Spoa.k  yo  to  the  rock,”  and  that -Moses  dis-i 
obeyed  that  command  by  taking  tho  rod  and  smitingl 
it.  But  into  this  and  other  points  I have  no  space’ 
and  no  time  to  go  just  now.  There  is  no  doubt  thatj 
“ Tho  Promised  Land  ” will  ba  given  by  one  or  other 
’ of  the  metropolitan  choral  societies  during  tho  comingl 
I winter  season,  when  possibly  a further  hearing  will 


■ reveal  not  only  more  beauties  than  were  made  clear 


AN  ULTRA  MODERN  PIECE. 


A second  point  was  Dr.  Brewer’s  able  conducting 
of  tho  orchestra  in  Sti-auss’s  same.  Though  Dr, 
Brewer  earned  praise  by  his  enlivening  tempi  in 
“ Elijah  ” and  his  alertness  elsewhere,  ho  earned  far 
more  in  this  ultra  modern  piece  of  music,  and  I am 
glad  to  be  able  to  bear  witness  to  his  success.  The 
third  especial  point  was  the  production  by  Madame 
.Ackte  of  her  compatriot,  Jean  Sibilms’s  “ Skena 
Luonnotar.”  It  has  been  my  unhappy  lot  many 
times  to  confess  that  I cannot  always  see  eye  to  eye 
with  those  who  admire  whole-heartedly,  or  profess  to 
understand  at  a first  hearing,  Sibelius  in  his  later 
development.  It  rarely  enough  comes  to  a second 
hearing.  The  symphony  of  his  produced  at  Birming- 
ham last  year,  and  now  his  scene  from  “ Kalevala,”  I 
frankly  cannot  understand  yet.  I know  they  are 
clear  as  the  glorious  sunlight  now  pouring  down  on 
me  as  I write,  because  others  have  said  so.  But  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  carry  us  very  far  when  a 
highly  sophisticated  mind  seeks  to  e.x^rcss,  in  terms 
of  somewhat  nebulous  music,  that  which  is  naiva 
and  unsophisticated  to  the  last  dc.grco. 

It  may  be  that  I could  not  grasp  kfadame  AcktA’s 
Finnish  language.  I certainly  could  not,  and  tho 
translation  in  the  programme  stirred  no  vei7  deep 
human  emotion  in  my  breast.  But  the  ghostly, 
nebulous,  vague,  and  inconsequent  orchestral  scoro 
seemed  to  be  finely  played,  and  Madame  Ackte,  whoso 
voice  part  seemed  based  upon  a folk  tunc  or  two,  did 
not  deeply  move  me,  who  am  constitutionally  aversa 
from  perpetual  wails,  even  if  they  emanate  from  gods 
and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Collier’s  harp-playing  in  Debussy’s  dances 
was  simply  wonderful,  and  Dr.  Saint-Saens  made  a 
mighty  popular  success  with  his  playing  of  a Mozart 
pianoforte  concerto.  His  was  very  neat  and  very 
facile  playing,  and  superficially  was  admirable,  but 
it  was  not  my  idea  of  Mozart,  hov/cver  well  it  may 
have  exhibited  the  French  musician  as  pianist.  After 
it.  in  response  to  the  applause.  Dr.  Saint-Saens  gava 
delightfully  his  Mignonue  Valse. 

Miss  Phyllis  Lett  had  likewise  to  give  an  encore 
after  her  singing  of  tho  more  familiar  of  Dalila's 
airs  from  ” Samson,”  which  she  sang  greatly  to  the 
public  delight  of  Dr.  Brewer’s  song  of  a piper’s  tunc, 
or  something  of  the  kind.  Mr.  W.  H.  Reed’s  piquante 
caprice  ” Will  o’  the  Wisp,”  is  certain  to  bo  heard 
again,  for  it  is  a dainty  little  piece  of  music  that  is 
in  advance  of  anything  previously  written  by  this 
clever  musician. 

It  remains  to  be  recorded  that  Dr.  Brewer’s  robust 
setting  of  ” Sir  Pa'trick  Spens  ” went  capitally,  Mr. 
Ha.n-y  Dearth,  who  had  previously  sung  Saeh  a 
“ Monologue,”  not  in  tho  least  as  I would  hava  it, 
being  the  soloist. 


at  first,  but  also  a greater  emotional  appeal.  I have 
said  already,  or  hinted,  that  it  is  no  pleasure  to  have 
to  write  thus  of  the  latest  work  of  an  eminent 
musician,  but  a musician  who  has  risen  to  eminence 
; and  held  his  place  for  much  more  than  a generation 
must  bo  judged  by  higher  standards  than  the  young 
1 composer  at  tho  outset  of  his  career,  whose  experi- 
^ once,  therefore,  is  limited.  Saint  Saens  attempts 
not  very  strongly  to  obtain  at  least  a qiiasi-Oriental 
atmosphere  by  means  of  cadenzas  and  solo  passa.g<s 
for  oboe  and  flute.  He  writes  with  some  picturesque- 
ncss  when  ho  descrilxis  Moses’s  act  in  striking  tho 
rock,  but,  to  put  it  bluntly,  ho  never  seems  to  “ get 
going  ” ; and  the  everlasting  full  chorus  makes  it 
difficult  to  keep  free  from  a sense  of  monotony. 

That  the  music  is  facile  no  one  will  deny,  but  I 
cmphatioally  deny  that  tho  facility  has  led  to  great 
results,  and  I regret  to  have  to  say  so. 

Dr.  Saint-Saens  conducted  in  person  a performance 
of  unequal  merit.  The  choral  sopranos  seemed  tired 
.and  not  so  alert  os  usual,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  there  might  have  been  a greater  spirit  in  the 
performance  had  the  conductor  been  less  inflexible. 
Aliss  Ruth  Vincent  and  Aliss  Phyllis  Lett,  witli 
Messrs.  John  Coates  and  Radford,  were  the  soloists, 
the  first  and  last  also  taking  splendid  part  in  Parry’s 
” Te  Dcmn.”  This  likewise  the  composer  conducted, 
and  of  it,  a very  beautiful  work,  he  obtained  a fine 
hearing.  It  is  true  that  Parry  has  recently  rewritten 
and  entirely  revised  this  work,  which  was  heard  at 
Hereford  in  TOGO,  where  its  success  was  uneqhivocal. 
I hope  sincerely  that  in  its  revised  form  it  will  be 
heard  constantly  in  future,  for  it  contains  many  nobla 
utterances,  and  even  Parry  has  never  written  any- 
thing lovelier  than  tlio  setting  of  “ Heaven  and 
Earth  are  full  of  Thy  Majesty  ” and  “ Thou  art  the 
King  of  Glory,”  which  latter  Mr.  Radford  sang  mag- 
nificantly. 


THREE  CHOIR  MEETING. 


By  ROBIN  H.  LEGGE. 


GLOUCESTER,  Friday, 
lains  to  be  recorded  iii  connection  wiili 


THE  PROMISED  LAND.” 


Whole  pages  might  be  written  in  reference  to  this 
morning’s  concert.  L’irst  of  aU  we  had  exemplified 
in  excclsis  the  essential  difference  between  tho 
modern  idea  of  music  for  the  Church  and  the  modern 
version  of  the  ancient  idea  in  Sir  Hubert  Parry’s 
setting  of  the  To  Deum — this  a revised  and  largely  re- 
written edition  of  a setting  made  for  Hereford,  some, 
thirteen  years  ago — and  Sir  Charles  Stanford’s  mosr. 
ingenious  motet  ” Yc  Holy  Angels  Bright,”  which! 
is  founded  upon  the  psalm  tune  known  as  14Stb. 

Then  again,  in  even  wider  contrast  was  that 
which  lay  bctv.eeu  Parrj'’s  noble,  if  a trifle  long, 
work,  and  Saint-Saens’  new  _oratorio,  ” The' 
Promised  Land,  " the  liErctto'of  whi3i  was  provided 
■by"  Mr.  Hermarm  Klein.  One’s  first  impulse  in 
writing  of  the  oratorio  is  to  suggest,  as  Moses 
suggests  in  the  Book,  ” Remember  the  days  of  old, 
ask  thy  father  and  he  will  show  thee,”  and  this  with 
no  idea  of  flippancy.  Moreover,  one  has  always 
the  example  before  one  of  the  great  Verdi,  who  was 
much  of  an  age  with  Saint-Saens  when  he  composed 
“ Falstaff.”  The  truth  is,  it  is  not  a pleasant  task 
to  discuss  the  new  oratorio,  which  is  new  in  no  sense 
but  the  one  that  it  is  recently  composed.  It  is  not 
even  first-rabo  Saint-Saens,  for  it  lacks  almost  eveiy- 
where  the  vitality  that  is  found  iu  so  much  of  hiS ' 
earlier  music,  and  while  it  is  free  from  the  saccha- 
rine sweetness  of  some  of  “ Samson  ct  Dalila,  ' it 
has  nothing  in  particular  to  replace  it.  Uf  com-se, 
the  score  is  full  of  a certain  kind  of  cleverness  and 
adroitness,  but  even  so  I am  doubtful  if  Saint 
Saens  s rccoi'd  would  not  have  been  all  the  better  had 
he  not  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  revive  an 
enthusiasm  it  is  known  he  held  a quarter  of  a centui'y 
ago  for  the  subject.  Had  ho  carried  out  his  idea 
then  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  his  work  would 
have  been  of  wider  and  deeper  interest. 


THE  BOOK  AND  ITS  MUSIC. 

Tho  book  is  admirably  concise^  indeal,  tire  oratorio 
lasts  'but  one  ho'ur  in  performance,  and  its  text  i i 
taken  entirely  from  Numbeas  and  Deuteronomy, 
while  a sort  of  close  is  provided  for  tho  whole  by  the 
modern  inferpretation  of  the  Biblic.il  story  to  the' 
effect  that  Moses  and  Aaron  wore  not,  i^rrmitled  ti' 
enter  the  promised  land  bccau.=e  of  their  lack  of  a 
proper  confidence  in  God  in  calling  water  from  the 
rock. 


'V 

Little  rema' 

tho  Gloucester  Festival,  which  • was  brought  to  <a 
close  by  a jperformanco  of  the  “ Messiah  ” in  the 
Cathedral  this,  morning,  and  that  little  might  in 
certain  circum.standes,  have  been  roduced  to  nothing 
at  aJl.  But  reajly,  one , cannot  wiih  :a  clear  qon- 
science  omit  a protest  against  certain  details  of  a 
I truly  amazing  performance  of  Verdi  s glorious 
’■  Requiem,”  given  to  by  far  the  largest  congrega- 
; tion  of  the  entire  festival.  Let  me  say  at  once  that 
.the  chorus  again  covered  themselves  in  glory.  Their 
j singing  of  tho  opening  ‘‘Requiem;  .icitcniapi  ” 
was,  indescribably  lovely,  and  ,'hj  their  moro 
vigorous  moments,  as  in  the  “Dies  'Ine'”  a'nd 
I the  “Tuba  mirum,"'^  Ihey  isang  magnifi'cently. 
i Mr.  Dalton  Baker,  boo,  - and  iMr;  John- Goatee, 
las  well  as  MLss  MilJfeH  Jones,  aU  give  of 
their , very  besf,  'but  it  is  with  i«il  regret 
that  I find  myself  compelled  to  pn^tcet  against  tho 
utter  waywaixlness  of  Al-adume  Ackte ’s  reading  of  the. 
jpri’acipal  wpra.no,  .part, , .Over  itni}  qyer  agijjjn.  iu- 
&e,  oouioertod.. music  Madame  Ackte  reminded  me  6f 
no  one  so  much  as'old  Spohr,  who  often  .'wrote  in 
his  iamqus  biography,  .v'  T played  my  ,E. .major 
quartet.”  Over  and.over  agBiadn  Verdi’s  etJacf'rto.d 
cumibens  Madame  'AcKte  sberhieh  ttijid^ard  'hqt^l|  jis' 
the  only  soloist.-  Her  tempi  vi'er©  of  the  fr©e.st,'-  as  ; 
was  her  eenso  of  the  rhythm  of  countless  phrases,' 
so' that,  to  those  .who  know  their.  “..Requiem”  as' 
all  music  lovers  should  know  it . it  was  well  nigh 
miraculous  that  tho  performance'  produced  eveii'  so 
comparatively  . good  an,,  effect.  Dr,.  Brewer’s  task 
as  conductor  was  most  uticnviaU,e,.  .hu.t  he  a^id  the' 
iM-chcstra  triumphed  oVer  tlie  unusual  and  almost . 
abnormal, difficulties.'  , ,.',1,^  '.j  ., 

It  is  a thousand  pities  bpou,] 

.a  blot  of  the  kind  described, ■.■all  the  more.- ■!.'>eeeu*0  ; 
Madame  Ackte  is  so.  phenomenally  gifted  -oe  a ■ 
dramatic  singer  that  the  hberlios' She  took  with  the  j 
rhythm  of  Verdi’s  music  may  not  unlikely  be  imitated  -j 
by  young  singers  of 'iuf.eridr  '.e.xpericnCQ,  not  to  say  .i 
intelligence.  Individually  it  wqs,  magnificeiit,  but-, 
beyond  that  I cannot  g»x;  Having  plaaid  my. protest, 
upon  record  it  remains  oirly  to!  and  that,'  sd  frV  as 
emotidna.l  feeling,  is  concorried,  AIada.nlo  Aglcto  was 
never  at  a lose  to  show  hovy  deeply  she  feels  the  music 
she  is  singing. 

In  looking  back  on  tlie  festival  I cannot -help 
thinljing  that  this  year’s  ' nicofing-  will  -come 
to  be  regarded  in  musical  ht^ory  as  the'  festival 
of  the  Gloucester  choir.  Not  oho  ofthe  ue-^v  works 
was  in  the  least  epoch- makin.g,  while  by  common  con-  ( 
sent  of  Press  and  public,  so  far  as  I have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  the  w'ork  which  should  have  Iieeu  the 
climax  of  an  interesting  festival.  Dr.  Saint-Saoiis’s' 
oratorio,  “ The  Promisod  Iiand,”.  pleasp.d  nobody.  I 
It  was  generally  conceded  that  the  libretto  w. as  line 
dramatic  and  the  music  of  a kind  that  atotild  hardly 
have  been  acceptable  a quarter  df  a centnry  ago,  and 
I agree  with  the  verdict.  Dr.  Brewer  added  many 
cubits  to  his  musical  stature  hy  his  Conduciin.q  of  A 
very  great  variety  of  music,  and  I have  shoun  that 
on  at  least  two  occasions,  in  the  Shire  Hall  on 
Wednesday  and  again  last  night,  ho  rose  by  sheer 
skill  far  above  .gratuitous  dilficulties  that  mi.ght  well 
have  unnoiTcd  a conductor  of  vastly  wider  expcnenec. 


'<  -J 


.'/tj 


bone  that  in  the  future  the  musical  authorities  enw  tliat  has  orei>t  into  the  present 

alx!^.ys  find  a choral  body  td  work  " 's  th  " 

which  has  played  so  distinguished  a part  m this 


ioOth  ;rtiie”Three  Choir  meetings.  I am'  assured 
consider 
Certainly 


programme  as  I see  the  matter.  The  works  chosen 
lare  in  all  cases  worthy,  so  far  at  least  as  I know  them. 

luuin  01  me  ; j jBut  their  arriingement  is  not  always  as  good  as  might 

that  the  financial  results  are  considerably  in  . ‘ _ ifie.  and  in  two  oases  it  striltes  mo  as  being  entirely 

of  those  of  three  years  ago.  Certain^  1 unjustifiable.  I refer  to  the  fact  that  Elgar’s  “ Dream 

seen  so  vast  a crowd  at  ^ jof  Gerontius  ” and  Verdi’s  glorious  Requiem  figure 

that  of  last  night.  That  is  well,  Y*  —LtirKvs  iii  opening  part  of  morning  programmes.  Now, 
a dark  day  when,  if  ever,  these  delight  u candidly,  should  this  bo  so?  Surely,  indeed,  !>oth 

have  to  bo  brought  to  a permanent  close.  gain  apprcciii/bly  in  a kind  of  atmosphere  iiy 

T T?  r?FkC!^  T?T?CI'’rT'\7’  AT  aW?  1’®™?  sung  in  the  evening,  and  most  certainly  this 
ijXjXjjL/O  X'lliOxl-  V xxJLl.^i^v  jg  in  respect  of  the  Requiem.  Now,  if  this  bo 


OPENING  DAY. 
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/y  ' so  from  the  standpoint  of  the  audience,  it  must  be 
even  more  so  from  that  of  the  singer.  The  gain, 
then,  by  the  transference  of  such  works  to  an  even- 
ing scheme  would  bo  general,  for  the  audience  would 
be  in  the  better  and  more  receptive  mood,  and  the 
singers  would  have  a greater  opportunity  lor,  as  it 
were,  warming  the  voice.  For  the  first  time,  if  I am 
not  in  error,  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  has 
been  engaged  en  bloc  for  this  festival  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Reed,  and  it  remains  only 


LEKDS,  Wednesday. 

The  Leeds  Festival  authorities  have  decidedl 

jtalien  the  buU  by  the  horns  in  their  evident  en*  

dcavour  to  strike  out  a line  of  procedure  diflerent  from  to  add  that  Mr.  H.  A.  Fricker,  the  city  organist,  has 
>;hat  which  has  hitherto  existed.  A month  ago,  a*  proved  him.self  once  more  to  be  indeed  a master  in 
^Gloucester,  I pointed  cut  that  the  wave  of  a kind  of  the  art  of  chorus  training. 

OPENING  PERFORMANCE. 


modernity  had  reached  that  Western  city.  Now  tha 
wave — a larger  specimen  of  a similar  type — haa 
peached  Leeds,  and  h.as  already  washed  away  a good 
deal  of  the  older  and  more  conventional  order  of 
things  already — and  tho  festival  opened  only  this 
morning.  For  example,  tho  present  scheme  is  of  a 
far  wider  interest  than  any  of  its  immediate  prede- 
cessors, and  in  many  respects  is  more  in  accordance 
with  modem  ideas.  Then,  again,  the  conductesr-in- 
chief  is  none  other  than  Professor  Arthur  Nikisch, 
and  since  this  eminent  musician  is  known  in  Enghsh 
concert-rooms  almost  entirely  as  an  orchestral  con- 
ductor, it  seems  clear  that  the  powers  intended  all 
along  to  lay  great  stress  upon  orchestral  mnsic. 

FOREIGN  ARTISTS  AND  NATIVE  COMPOSERS. 

Further,  the  same  powers  have  spread  their  not  for 
the  singing  birds  over  a very  wide  area,  and  have 
caught  in  it  the  American  Madame  Edyth  Walker, 
three  Dutch  singers  in  Mesdames  Noordewier-Eud- 
idiugius  and  Haan-Manifurges  and  Mr.  Van  Eooy, 
with  Miss  Muriel  Foster,  happily  returned  to  the 
scene  of  former  triumphs.  The  Misses  Carrie  Tubb 
and  Phyllis  lictt,  and  Messrs.  John  Coates,  Gervase 
Elwes,  Robert  Radford,  and  Thorpe  Dates  completed 
the  list.  I have  heard  many  remarks  here  and  else- 
where on  tho  wisdom  or  othenvise  of  the  committea 
spreading  their  net  so  far  as  to  engage  so  compara- 
tively many  foreign  artists.  Madamo  Caneno  is 
solo  pianist,  and  Miseha  Elman  solo  violinist,  to  the 
neglect  of  tho  native  product.  But  into  tho  right 
or  wrong  of  the  question  I cannot  po.ssibly  dive 
just  now,  and  must  content  myself  by  suggesting  that 
if  the  programmes  were  arranged  before  the  singers 
were  engaged  there  is  little  enough  in  it  to  pro- 
vide musical  sustenance,  as  it  were,  for  tlio  native 
prime  donno,  scvcnil  of  the  more  distinguished  of 
whom  are,  by  tho  way,  eugagcrl  elsewhere.  I’or 
myself,  I am  more  than  content,  for  as  I have  to  deal 
with  tho  musical  and  artistic  side  of  afF.oirs  it  i.s 
nothing  to  me,  personally  whene.e  the  innsicians  come, 
since  narrow  nationality  is  a very  black  boast  indeed 
for  rao. 

But  if  there  am  many  foreign  artists  taking  part 
in  this  festival,  the  new  compositions  arc  all  of 
native  origin,  a fact  that  may  provide  a littlo  balm 
for  tho  wounds  of  tho  hypersensitive.  Of  these 
now  oouipoeitious  prido  of  place  belongs  to  Sir 
Edward  Elgar's  symphonic  poom,  or  study  as  he 
prefers  to  rail  it,  " l''a,lstaif,”  which  is  to  be  pro- 
duced ill  the  middle  of  to-morrow  night's  pro- 
gramme,. Mr.  George  BuUerworth,  whose  name  is 
new  to  our  festival  schemes,  if  I am  not  in  error, 
has  written  an  orchestral  rhapsody,  “A  ShTopshira 
Lad.”  Dr.  Basil  Harwood  provides  a cantata  on 
a Jlay  rnoming  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  liarty,  wlioso  name  I am  glad  to  see  once 
again  in  a festival  scheme,  has  taken  Whitman’s 
“ The  Mystic  Trumpeter  ” for  his  text.  Apart  from 
these  works  are  Verdi’s  Rfiquicm,  Bach’s  B minor 
Ma.ss,  Htrauss's  " Taillcfcr,”  and  selections  from 
" Parsifal  ” iind  “ Moistersinger  ” to  .show  the  ability 
of  tho  chorus. 

ORailESTILAL  MUSIC. 

I have  said  already  that  tho  cornmiUec  had  laid 
! themselves  out  for  a greater  display  of  onclicstral 
music.  This  moniing's  [irognunnic,  which  opened 
the  festival,  containe<l  the  third  " Leonora  ” Ovorturk 
and  Brahms’s  tliird  Symphony.  To-night  Nildsch  is  to 
conduct  the  “ Oberon  ” OMirturc  and  TscliaikowsJvy’s 
fifth  ympliony ; lo-mon'ow  morning  he  produces  Mr. 
Buttenvoith’s  Rhapsody,  and  diiocts  Beoi/boven’s 
seventh  Symphony;  and  on  Friday  some  Slraiis.s, 
Stonfoid,  and  Wagner.  To  Elgar,  who  opened  tha 
pr<r ' n ding  alia>  f.ijla  a largo  share  in  thio  very 
orcli«)tral  festival,  since  to-morrow  ho  will  conduct 
lo/. 'rt’i  <1  minor  Symphony  and  works  by  himself. 


Now  as  to  the  opening  performance— this  even- 
ing’s concert  must  wait  for  notice  until  to-morrow, 
though  lot  me  say  at  once  that  Professor  Nildsch, 
who  is  to  conduct  it,  has  completely  captivated  his 
forces  here,  to  judge  by  printed  and  aural  accounts, 
by  reason  of  his  mastery  of  his  music  and  his  means 
and  because  he  possesses  in  a unique  measure  that 
indefinable  quality  which  enables  him  to  draw  from 
those  under  him  the  best  they  h-avo  to  give.  After  tho 
National  Anthem  had  been  sung  this  morning  under 
Elgar's  direction,  Beethoven’s  "Ijeonora”  Over- 
ture, No.  3,  was  played  very  well,  if  somewhat  slowly. 
On  it  there  followed  a performance  of  Elgar  s 
Dream  of  Gerontius.”  It  is  worthy  of  note  that, 
save  for  tlio  inclusion  cf  an  overture  by  him  in  tho 
scheme  cf  the  festival  of  1904.  there  is  no  record 
in  tho  historical  ske.tch  of  the  festivals  attached  to  the 
programmes  of  an  important  work  by  Elgar  since 
his  “ Caractacus  ” was  produced  here  by  Sullivan 
as  long  ago  as  1898.  At  least  the  performance 
under  notice  must  have  afi'orde<l  some  consolation, 
for,  save  for  a little  slackness  here  and  hesitation 
there,  both  due  apparently  to  tho  seeming  nervous 
condition  of  the  conductor,  whose  health  recently 
I am  told  has  been  none  of  the  best,  the  performance 
w'as  very  beautiful  indeed.  In  point  of  fact,  I cannot 


and  giving  them  time  to  produce  it.  As 
they  can  never  be  flurried  or  anxioins  under  his 
beat,  they  can  always  do  their  best.  In  point 
of  orchestral  playing  bis  performance  was 
perfect.  As  an  interpretation  of  Wagner  it 
was  marred  by  the  conductor's  love  of  the  tour 
de  force.  If  he  would  only  leave  the  time  alone 
in  the  Overture  to  Die  ^leistcrsinger  ho  could 
get  all  tlie  brilliant  moments  ho  gets  now'  and 
the  added  joy  of  continuity  besides.  But  it  is 
probably  too  late  to  hope  for  such  a change. 

In  the  Parsifal  scene  Mr.  \’an  Rooy  sang  the 
music  of  Amfortas  with  great  intensity  of 
feeling.  The  total  impression  was,  of  course, 
rather  spoilt  by  the  fact  that  he  and  the  choir 
could  not  sing  in  each  other’s  languages,  and 
so  the  performance  had  to  be  bi-lingual.  A 
festival  choir,  too,  of  this  size  doas  not  really  suit 
the  music.  The  choral  singers  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  not  quite  knowing  what  was  expected  of 
them,  and  consequently  the  rhythm  was  inclined 
to  be  vague  and  several  times  the  intonation 
was  inaccurate.  The  device  of  putting  the 
boys’  voices  into  the  swell -box  of  the  organ 
and  allowing  the  organist  to  regulate  their 
crescendos  and  diminuendos  by  means  of  the 
swell-pedal  had  an  unpleasant  suggestion  of 
trickery. 

The  Overture  to  Die  Meister  singer  was 
followed  by  the  Prelude  and  the  Saclis  mono- 
logue (Mr.  Van  Rooy  again)  at  the  beginning 
bf  Act  III.  Then  there  was  the  chorale,  ‘‘  Wach 
luf,”  in  which  the  choir  could  really  excel  and 
let  us  hear  once  more  all  that  wonderful  quality 
wliich  has  been  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of 
;he  Festival.  Mr.  John  Coates  sang  the 

Preislied  ” with  that  remarkably  virile  en- 
ihusiasm  of  his  which  goes  far  to  compensate 
‘or  the  want  of  emotional  power  in  the  voice 
tself,  and  the  selection  ended  with  Sachs’s 
address  to  the  people  and  what  concert  pro- 
grammes generally  describe  as  “ Hommage  to 
Sachs.”  Then  followed  “ hommage  to  Nikisch.” 
including  a share  for  the  other  performers. 

This  5'ear’s  Festival  has  justified  itself 
primeirily  on  the  ground  of  the  high  standard 
pf  its  performances.  It  lias  given  compara- 
tively little  new  work,  and  practically  nothing 
of  that  class  of  work  wliich,  while  not  new,  yet 
needs  to  be  better  known.  Only  one  of  the 
new  works.  Sir  Edward  Elgar’s  “ Falstaff.” 
has  been  of  the  kind  wliich  gives  the  musician  -. 

from 


anything  fresh  to  think  about.  Apart 
readily  recall  a iierformance  of  the  same  work  at  that,  the  pleasure  of  the  Festival  has  been 
a festival  in  recent  years  that  was  on  so  high  a level,  almost  entirely  that  of  hearing  well-knowm 
The  choral  tone  was  maguifioent  in  its  wondrous  Irnasterpieces  performed  in  the  best  possible 
mellowness.  It  was  snlendidly  full  and  round,  and  way  allowed  by  the  conditions.  Evidently  the 

policy  has  been  popular  with  the  supporters  of 
the  Festival  in  and  around  Leeds,  but  the 
tendency  to  look  backward  is  one  to  be  guarded 
against.  There  has  been  no  French  music, 
and  nothing  from  Russia  less  thoroughly 
explored  than  Tchaikovsky.  W ith  the  excep- 
tions of  Bacli  at  one  end  and  of  Elgar  and 
Strauss  at  the  other  (important  exceptions 
tho  early  days  of  ” Gerontius  ” was  hers.  There  is  at  certainly)  it  has  been  a Festival  of  19th  century 
least  as  much  of  real  distinction  in  her  style  as  music — that  is  to  say,  of  works  which  are 
ever.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  John  Coates,  of  whom  thoroughly  assimilated.  No  doubt  the  .answer 
I wrote  from  Gloucester  that  his  Gerontius  was  ever  is  that  the  organization  of  this  j^ear’s  Festival 
developing,  showed  an  advance  over  any  porfermancs  ^necessitated  a sufficient  amount  of  experiment 
of  the  part  I have  ever  hoard  from  him.  He  seemed  without  launching  out  in  the  direction  of  an 
to  bo  at  once  both  more  personal,  as  it  were,  and  moro  experimental  choice  of  music.  If  so,  we  have 
dramatic,  and  in  his  singing  of  ” Take  me  away  ” only  to  add  a hope  that  the  conspicuous  .success 

of  this  Festival  upon  its  own  lines  will  lead  to 
developments  upon  still  wider  lines  in  the 
future. 

ALBEFtT  HAL 


never  of  that  somewhat  haixl  brilliance  that  some- 
times is  to  be  found  in  the  Northern  choirs. 

The  sopnanos  I thought  finely  brilliant,  but  later, 
when  the  male  chorus  assisted  Miss  Muriel.Fostor  in 
an  exquisite  performance  of  Brahms’s  alto  rhapsody. 
• they,  too,  seemed  unusually  beautifid  in  tone  and 
.sympathy.  Miss  Foster  still  retains  aU  the  indi- 
vidual control  over  tho  part  of  tho  angel  which  in 


of  ” Take  me  away  ’ 
he  attained  an  emotional  climax  that  was  as  appeal- 
ing as  his  singing  with  Miss  Foster  of  tho  duet.  Mr. 
Radford  made  a highly  successful  first  appearance 
as  tho  Angel  of  the  Agony.  I have  already  men- 
tioned Miss  Foster’s  very  beautiful  singing  of  the 
alto  rhapsody.  1 1 was  truly  glorious.  Immediately 
before  it  she,  with  the  Misses  Carrie  Tubb  and 
Pullon  and  Messrs.  John  Coates  and  Radford,  took 
part  in  tho  chorus  in  a delightful  performance  of 
Pairy’.s  “ Ode  to  Music,”  a charming  httle  work 
that  deserves  more  frequent  hearing. 

LEEDS  IVa'SICAL  FESTIVAL. 


A WAGNER  PROGRAMME. 

^ ^ f ^ LEEDS,  Oct.  5. 

The  Festival  programme  was  completed 
yesterday  with  Wagner  in  the  morning  and 
Mendelssohn  at  night — the  popular  ideal  of 
thi-s  generation  followed  by  that  of  the  last.  ; 
Herr  Nikisch  was  in  command  in  the  morning 
and  conducted  the  “ Faust  ” Overture,  the 
Prelude  and  Grail  Scene  from  Parsifal,  the  Over- 
ture and  parts  of  tho  third  act  of  Die  Meistrr- 
singcr.  Ur.  Allen  presided  over  the  perform- 
ance of  Elijah  in  the  evening. 

As  E’riday  morning  was  the  choir's  great  day, 
[so  yesterday  brought  triiunph  for  tho  orchestra. 


I t gave  us  some  intensely  beautiful  playing. 

, 'I'lie  quality  of  tlie  brass  in  the  Parsifal  music 

Bant*' 1<,  pKiito,  and  oth<T«.  I imagine  that  in  recant  most  coii.spicuously  fine  things. 

<•  r;.  no  fiitivnl  in  England  lias  laid  so  'recat  a ' was  none  of  tho  blazing  tone  wliich 

!r<  . : ui*m  nnhcrrtral  iniifiic,  and  laicds  is  to  1)0  con-  W complain  of  earlier  in  tho  Festival. 

'I’hougli  exceedingly  penetrating  in  loud  pa.s- 
sago.s,  it  was  always  so  ])ure  that  it  never 
olTended  the  ears.  Thou  the  magnificent 
(piality  of  the  strings,  in  the  Overture  to  Die 
Meistersinger  especially,  was  a perjietual  joy 
jiitc  mad*  in  chorul  tecliniqui-  all  ov«r  ini'  North  of  jJ.P  listen  to.  One  is  inclined  to  credit  Herr, 


gratiilal. -I  oil  toliiii'i  a l«w|  ill  tho  in.attor  .at  a limo 
'll  n Uitn;  , foaj  of  purclj  choral  music  gam- 

T , fi""  loo  piominfBit  .1  p<wition  in  pmvirn  ial  rniiBiod 
llif'-.  I h<  U'li  dk:!;  of  our  music  mii'it  be  the  orchestra, 
.1,  indi  < (l.  it  ill  to-day  in  spite  of  the  iiinazing  ad 


Tt  may  be  said  ihai  the,  niituniu  emicert  s&isou  lia.s 
commc-ncc'.l  ui  earnest  •aliCii  the  fii’st.  of  Xo. 

■ B.dlads”  ta.kc-s  plato.  t'n  Saturday  afternoo;)  a 
\<vy  r.nrij.?re’.is  au.'licnfc  aticndcd  ot  Iho  Albo.";  il-all 
enjoy  the  chiiiM-rterisnc  programme  i>ftei.-'i  n,' 
Mess;^.  fkiasey — a programiuo  Icagthcned.  ot  ooursc, 
by  tho  inevitable  cncoi'c.  Oao  may  always  cx;>ect 
lo  hear  several  ucv.'  songs  011  avC-asions  of  this  kind, 
aud  on  Saturday  there  were  four.  Miss  ^ Mary 
Leighton  sang  flic  first  two;  Haydu  I\ood  s Day's 
of  Gladness”  and  Edwin  Schneider’s  ” Flower 
Rain.”  both,  in  their  way,  attraeiive  things.  Oue 
felt,  however,  t’nat  ” Days  01  Gladness  wa3  sung  at 
to'i  funereal  & pace  to  live  up  to  its  title  properly, 
mors  than  onc-c  its  impulsivo  rhythm  wa.s  some- 
what dislortoil ; tiic  lino  ” Scenes  of  childhood  aim 
rtmombered  ” was  sung,  for  example,  quite  adagio, 
j which  was  surely  etrowary  to  tho  composer  s inten- 
tion ? T'lio  third  new  song  was  “Pols,  ’ a capital 
! ballad  of  the  breezy  tyK  so  familiarly  aisociated 
1 with  the.  name  of  W.  II . Squire.  I his  wa.s  mtro- 
diicol  by  Mr.  Nomia.n  Williams,  who.  like  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Dcuthitt,  would  do  well  to  pay  a little  more 
regard  to  ihe.  niocJics  of  English  vowels:  othe.rwise. 
tho  diction  of  both  artists  is  admirable.^  “ Pads 
was  encored,  duo  in  great  roca-siiro  to  the  patriotic 
’ cliaraoter  of  Mr.  F.  li.  M'eathcrly's  words.  T'ui'rc 
i.s  an  8£SJirtiv6nes.s  in  the  lines 

For  wc'ro  all  o’  the  same  oM  slofT,  ahoy! 

All  o'  Ihe  same  tough  le.ither. 

wliich  br'Xiks  no  discussion.  Mr.  Ivor  Foster  scored 
a fiicce.ss  wil’o  another  breezy  song— M'ilfrid  Sander- 
son’s  ■'  Fp  from  Somenscl.”  This  is  a very  jolly 
morsel,  and  is  sure  to  bo  i<ipiilar  lioforo.  many  d-nys. 
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r 

I r V'  . ■"'cr'.-  M'.“S  !■  do.  lii  Cote. 

I iiV  5.;;  Ck  has  mucli  improved  f-inoc  last 

■ 'I  . Bvrko  l^cigh,  :i  new  tenor  rlicso.  singjng  of  " I 

B I'-vnirh  ;U  eve  "—a  dolightiu!  soug  by  C harles 

B \Val;->'u.M  Ca'iman— wm  very  pi-aaKint  indeed;  Mifs 
^ 'M  ibel  Maim,  a eo.ntrallo  with  a.  good.  Riroag  voice, 
B>u<  ^rll0‘  stvlc  IS  marred  by  an  ovor-mdulgciire  m | 
iive  ' -.iiienur-a  Unit  verj'  easily  reeiifiod;  Miss  bucy  ; 
h'uriCl:  'dr.  Philip  Khdc;  Mr.  D.aiiiel  Mek.»,  the 
hi-h!v  nceomnlished  yoiuig  violinist,  and  the  Mest- 
niitis'er  Singers.  One  <a.nd  all  con':nbutcd  hand- 
■oinclv  to  the  enjojnnent  of  the  aitonioon.  M r.  Inddlo 
. and  Mr.  Sot  ell  being  in  their  old  plates  as  aecom- 
pii-Tiists. 


and  We  rhythmical  gipsy-Uke  snii^eots  oi  m.-  lasv  — fht v 9^1^  ^uch  nn  a . 

were  delivered,  and  even  the  Komance  seemed  , . midst  in  the  vea"v  able  .annotator  of  their  pro- 
interestin<T  owing  to  the  flexibility  of  the  violinist  S|  • " nnnsi,  ui  uii. 

nhr-asing  and  hi-s  refusal  to  become  sentimental  over  fTivnmcs.  a Leeds  anthoniy  on  ninsic  v.  ith  prob.i.b!.y 
P wider  experience  of  festivals  than  any  \orkshirc- 


it. 


But  it  is  a pitv  that  Herr  Kreisler,  with  all  his  gifts 
for  interpreting  the  fine  things  that  have  been  written 
for  the  violin,  should  put  into  his  programme  two 
•rroups  of  the  linv  scraps  that  he  has  helped  to  make; 
so  popular.  A Tambourin  by  Leclair  or  an  Alle-I 
gretto  by  Porpora  Ls  charming  enough  in  its  way,  and' 
is,  in  fact,  just  the  thing  to  give  as  an  encore,  and  even- 
a,  transcription  of  one  of  Mendelssohns^  Songs  wnth- 
out  words  ” or  a Moment  musical  by  Schubert 
mav  have  a place  between  more  serious  works,  but' 
when  they  all  come  together  with  a number  of  other 

pieces  equally  short  and  sugar j..  as  they  did  in  Satur-,  was  announced 

(lav’s  T>rogra.mme,  one  feels  that  one  i.s  having  a f 

surfeit  of  fweet  morsels.  Bcside.s,  these  pieces  are  "Uy  pianoUrte  reel  . 1 


man.  Finally.  1 would  like  to  sugS’C-sf  that  in  future 
the  morning  concert.  Ixi  in  one  piece,  oa  it  were.,  j 
beginning,  say,  at  Jnidd.iy  and  closing  at  Two 

concerts  per  (iiy  of  tliny>  to  three  and  a half  hours 
each  are  uxi  fatiguing  ;o  he  as  enjoyable  as  otherwise 
they  would  be. 

AIK.  HAKULD  KAUEK’S  RECITAL. 


& 


^ f ' I 1 -A,  1 ^ M , 


SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 


The  first  of  this  series  of  concerts,  which  continue 
from  now  uninterruptedly  till  the  end  of  March, 
took  place  at  Queen’s  HaU  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  programme  was  carefully  chosen  so  as  to  include 
nothing  tliai  is  not  of  proved  popularity -the  Over- 
tun's  to  Wilhelm  Tell  and  if i on; i,  the  " Peer  Oynt 
Suite  Xo.  I.  Liszt’s  Hunganan  Fantasia  for  I'lano- 
fo"t’an<l  orchestra,  Walford  Ravies  s ^«>^n 
and  “ L’  A-pprenti  borcier  (Puka^).  Ihere  one 
more  which  had  an  addUional  reason  for  its  inclu- 
sion, the  Barcarolle  from  tlie  Tales  of  Hofmann,  it 
being  the  aimivcrsajwof  the  coinp^er  s death,  a 

^"Th"  o L pi^°hal^v^i?H^mong  these  ^ven  pieces 


Mr. 'Harold  Bauer's 

surfeit  of  sweet  morsels.  Bcside.s,  these  pieces  are  '’"‘i  " abseni^  from 

Xv  lLcondnrsohacknevedthatone,  would  willingly  England  for  a year  was  given  yesterday  afternoon 
exchange  a handful  of  them  for  something  more  con-  in  the  Bechstcin  Hall.  The  programme  contained 
tinuous'’  and  less  within  reach  of  the  drawing-room  a number  of  .small  works — not  merely  pieces  lit  for 
violinist  for  whom,  no  doubt,  they  were  priinai-Uy  encores,  such  a.s  we  referred  to  when  speaking  of  a 
- ■ famous  violinist’s  recital  the  other  day.  but  works 

which,  though  conceix-ed  on  a small  scale,  bore  the 
' test,  of  being  played  successively  without  sounding 
scrappy  or  suggesting  that  they  were  mere  appendages 


designed. 

LEEDS 
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riYAL. 

U^SviLD  ENTHUSIASM. 


By  ROBIN  H.  LEGGE. 


aDS.  Sarurd'dy  Nigh;. 

: length  rhut  wonde-rful  orgj-  of  music,  the  Leeds 
Festival,  has  run  its  cour.so,  a pe-rfornianco  oi 

-0--  i,,  “ Elijah  ” having  brought  i't  to  an  end  this  CYOuiug. 

There  i.s  probably  "oUone  among  But  of  this  there  is  nothing  to  be  sai-d,  save,  perhars, 

thnes' already^  have  beeximAt*®  ii  was  eoudiietcil  by  Dr.  Allen,  ami  that  the 

for  instanced  family  heirlooms  w^ch  repose  on  their  g.,nv  By  Jlr.  Robert  Radford.  The 

‘3X1'  A "S  « Xd  fo't  C.r,»  T.t.b,  M... 

anv  account.  They  may  be  curious,  or  beautiful,  or  RBylRg  Jjotr,  and  Mr.  Gcrvasc  Elwes.  I nave  >ct  to 
mhv  have  some  hiter_esting  history  ; but  we  have  night’s  wcnd.-rful  concert  nud  the  no 

l^erelv  Tidl  oi  ow"asi.dations,  Inci  appeal  first  and  loss  nmiarkable  concert  o -rnTning.  UoA  were 
last  to  our  sense  of  use  and  wont.  And  there  >s  th®  conducted  by  I’rofessor  N'm,  wno  on  each  ocea- 
added  pleasure  of  om^'sunday  roused  tho  laa’gc  audieiicos  to  a pitch  of  on- 

^ °museinent'^\hat  it  Is  merely  sitting  doxvn  to  the  thusiasm  bordering  on  frenzy.  I,ced3  is  not  given 


little  for  our  becoming  frenzied.  It  has  a reputation  for  its 


piano,  as  it  were,  and  strummin,  ^ . _ - . 

entertainment.  q g^t  down  was  in  the  very  genera]  coldness,  as.  indeed,  it  is  easy  to  understand 

i ' '^'^ble^^lTands^oXtli^  Yela  Verne.  Capable  seems  j{  the  majority  of  tiro  mejnbers.of  the  a'adicnces  are 
1 theYord  to  describe  jilaying  which  is  strongly  built  j.;,5j(]cnt  in  that  grimy,  dull  sTOt  Apropos,  a famous 
a kMw“' aT  every  m^tent^  whaT^®  ex-  pi  ii'W  donmnvhon  as  engaged  -at  Leeds  was  obviouMy 

i'-‘'ir^cte(r’of”'it  and  what  it  expects  in  its  turn  of  the  « stranger  there,  for  on  arrival  at  her  hotel  she  asked 

'(»  ^companiment.  Such  playing  giv^  for  a room  at  the  top  of  the  building  into  which  the 

r t n.  . 4,;  (Treat  nleasure— not  so  much  by  its  passion  or  . .... 

'nfenidY of  interpretation  as  by  its  sanity  andmornmg  sun  shone! 


Morning  sun  .and  Leeds! 


lecurity. 


Most  of  /is  can  remoniber  quite  well  when  public 
opinior  was  dead  against  the  bolding  of  concerts  on 
Sundiy.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  siijco  the  performance 
of  sceui-ar  imi.sic  (often  deeply  religious,  of 
course)  on  the  first  day  of  t'uo  wool;  was  considered 
.an  act  of  the  direst  depravity.  And  now  t’nat  opinion 
h.as  been  carefully  and  .gradu.aliy  educated  out.  of 
existence!  Grumblors,  no  doubt,  there  are  loft  who 
snll  subscribe  to  ilie  older  altiiudo.  but  nowadays 
they  .arc  conspicuous  by  their  absence — at  any  rate 
'from  the  .Albert  Hall.  .There,  yesterd-ay  afternoon, 
an  iniruenso  atiditiice  foregathered.  The 
i was  the  first  of  the 


But  if  (ho  place  was  aull  the  a-adienccs  were 
not,  at  least  when  Nikisch  conducted.  Last 
night,  -after  on.-;  of  the  most  astonishing  per- 
fonnaiicos  of  “ Heldcnloiieu  ” I have  over  hcanl,  and 
again  after  .Air.  John  Coaxes  had,  with  M;v;!ame 
Edyth  Walker,  sung  the  gr«.t  scene  between  Sieg- 
friiM  and  Briinnhildo  from  the  prologue  to  " G.attcr- 
danunei-ung,  ” a-nd  after  Madamo  AValker,  superb 
r-;ist  that  .'’he  is,  had  sung  the  noble  closing  scene 


to  larger  works.  Bosidos  these  there  were  two  pieces 
of  somewhat  bigger  calibre — .Mozart's  Fanta,sia  in  C 
minor,  with  w-hich  the  programme  opened,  and 
Bach’s  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  the  same  key. 

Mr.  B.a.iiei-'s  [ilaying  of  this  toceatn  and  fugue 
wa.s  as  fine  as  anything  w-e  have  heard  from  him  of 
'late.  There  was  dignity  in  it,  and  flexibility,  gr.ace,  and 
strength ; nothing  wa.s  forced  and  yet  not  a.  detail 
was  slurred,  anci  during  the  whole  of  the  work  he  did 
not  once  make  one  think  of  his  execution  and  so  draw 
the  attention  away  from  the  musical  material  and  it.s: 
gradual  growth  and  development  into  tl-.c  superb 
climax  of  the  Coda.  The  fant.-usia  by  Mozart,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a little  stiff  and  unyielding  in  the 
0{>ening  section,  and  it  w-a.s  not  until  the  ••  l*iu  allegi-o” 
wii.s  reached  that  the  musi<-  took  on  tho  w-armth 
and  vitality  that  Mr.  Bauer  asually  puts  into  hts 
playing  of  Mozart. 

It  was  follow-ed  by  a delightful  Minuet  in  E flat 
by  Beethoven,  dating  from  1805,  w-hich  was  given! 
with  exqui-sitc  grace  and  distinction,  and  then,  after 
Daquin's  “ C'oucou,”  whicii  could  hardly  havp 
sounded  clearer  and  more  delicate  on  a harpsichord, 
we  had  Havel’s  Pavane  on  the  dead  Infante  (which 
Is  so  much  more  impres.sive  on  the  pianoforte,  than 
in  the  orchestral  version)  and  three  Preludes  by 
D’ebussy  from  the  first  set — the  fantastic  " Collines; 
d’Anacapri,”  tlie  sentimental  " Fille  aux  cheveux 
ie  )in,”  and  the  rather  tiresome  " Minstrels.”  In 
the  last  one  the  pianist’s  varied  use  and  control  of  the- 
-hythm  were  ma.sterly,  while  his  firm  grip  of  it  in 
ITioiiin’s  Polonaise  in  F sharp  minor  gave  an  in- 
lensity  and  a strength  to  the  initial  subject  which 
let  it  in  striking  contrast  to  the  soft,  singing  middle' 
lection.  These,  two  pieces  by  Chopin,  w-liich  came  into 
:he  las',  group,  followed  the  fifth  of  Schumann’s 
NovcR  in  D major,  in  w-hich  again  there  was  a i 
itrikiHj  icontra.st  between  the  fiery  and  impetuous, 
open-Ag  and  the  cautabilc  subject  that  brings  the 
work  to  a close  ; and  before  the  novelette  c.ame  | 
the  lovely  •"  Abschied  ” from  the  Waldscenen,  which 
was  given  with  poetical  insight  and  w-ith  an  air  of 
mprovisation  that  exactlv  suited  its  mood.  i 


MR. 


HAROLD  BAUER’S  RECITAL 


from  the  ,'iamc  drarn.-v  in  tiniy  noble  fashion- 


all 


ii: 


e cioncert 
new  series  ” fninfh  season) 
under  flic  dirccti-n  of  Mr.  TLlton  Ca.--U'r,  and  the 
pincrimmo  of  groat  excellence.  Mr.  Irtiidon  Ronald 
W.13  in  coram-and  of  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra . 
.'ladiino  Kirkhy  Lunn  was  the  vocalist,  and  HaroM 
Bauer  solo  pianist.  One.  v,-ould  have  been  glad,  of 
^ course,  to  hear  the  famous  contraho  in  something 
|lp  less  hackneye.'l  than  “ Mon  c-rcur  s'ouvrc  k t.a  voix.” 
!*',  hut  lh.it  populai'  air  from  “ Samson  ef  Dalilah  ’’ 
uevr-r  fails  to  make  a great  impres.sion  upon  sn 
! avorage  audience,  and  it  w.is  certainly  finely  snug 
lii'!  .''®s(erday,  and  finely  ac/iompanied.  With  mo-st 
j consummate  art.  Harold  Bauer  pl.vyed  tlic  solo  part 
i S.'humann  s imiuorlal  Concerto:  nev-rr  prosump- 
T.  tuou.s,  never  selfish,  and  .always  in  closest  sympathy 
with  vac  .mood  of  the,  imisie.  The  divinely  hcaiit-ifui 
Intr-nnezz;}  was  exquisitely  played,  and  t’nc  whole 
perfonn.iiicc  was  a thing  to  be  lemcmbcred  w-itli  joy. 
Xevt.  Huuday,  at  these  concovis,  Carro.iio  is.  to  make 
her  k.st.  appe.ar.inco  in  London  prior  to  her  two 
years’  tour,  and  Mr.  Lon.ghi-Cellmi  i?  to  be  tho 
vocalist. 


THE  AUTUMN  CONCERT  SEASON. 


I 


HERR  KREISLER’S  RECITAL  AT 
QUEEN’S  HALL. 


this  rhcrc  was  a .soeno  of  entimsiaiim  that  was  as 
raagnilicen!  as  it  is  rave  in  the  North.  Indeed,  this 
w-as  a mos.-  inspiriting  concert,  one  long  crcsccnao  of  i 
tumu!aii-ve  ciTeot  loan  unforgettable  climax.  . 

T.ecds  quite  forgot  her  ancient  reput-ation  for  once,  j 
and  expressed  her  pent-'iip  emof.ion  in  terTus  of  wildest 
delight,  as.  indeed,  it  was  her  duty.  I do  not  sup- 
jiOEC  that  Strauss  would  approve  all  that  Nilusch  did 
in  his  ” Iloldcnleben,  ” but  at  least  be  would  nave 
bowed  liis  knee  to  the  groat  conductor  who  c.i.nie 
near  to  making  a distinguished  thing  out  of  the,  lor 
Strauss,  almost  childish  ballad  “ Tailicfcr.  True, 
it  is  a brisk,  bright,  cheerful  affair  (notwiilistandiug 
its  battle),  but  it  is  essentially  eonimouplaoc  and 
rather  tii-csornc.  The  c-iiorus  sang  their  share  bril- 
liantly, and  Mesn's.  -Toliu  Coa.tes  .and  Thorpe  Bates, 
with  an  unn-aine.d  young  singer. taken  I am  told  from 
Iho  sopi-anos  of  tho  chorus,  did  all  that  was  iKissiblo 
with  the  ungrateful  solo  music.  The  violinist  of  the 
evening  was  Mischa  Elman,  who.  Ixsjdes  playing 
very  well  tho  solo  in  “ Ileldenloten,  .gave  a wcU-con- 
sidered  reading  of  the.  Beethoven  C-oncerto,  but 
though  it.  was  good  after  its  I-dnd,  it  was  not  wry 
virile  and  certainly  tended  towards  the  sentimental. 
The  concert  began  w-ith  Sta.nford  s delightful  first 
Irish  Rhapsody,  f-om  which  Nikisth  extracted  all  tho 
fine  flavour;  a.s  I hintefl  yesterday,  the  scheme  h.id 
to  bo  shortene.d  and  the  overture  to  ” Benvenuto 
Cellini  ” was  oraitt-cd. 


Somehow-  Mr.  Harold  Bauer's  recital  at 
the  Bechstein  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  was  . 
disappointintf.  .At  any  rrte,  he  had  nut  , 
chosen  a particularly  attractive  programme. 

It  was  too  rpuch  of  the  nature  of  a collection  | 
of  fragmentarv  impressions,  and  needed  the 
balancing  of  'c  work  or  two  of  larger  pro- 
portions than  Mozart’s  C minor  h ant asia  ; 
anil  a toccata  and  fugue  of  Bacfi.  There  j 
vi-as  variety,  it  is  true,  with  r minuet  of; 
Beethoven,  Daquin’s  “ Coucou.  pieces  of  | 
Ravel  and  Debussv.  and  examples  of  Schu-  | 
mann,  Chopin,  Schubert,  and  Brahms.  But 
few-  of  these  represented  the  composers  in  , 
the  most  characteristic  light.  Mr.  Bauer  5 1 
nlaving  w-as  uniformly  nett  and  accurate.  , 
and  "manv  clever  effects  ot  carefully 
graduated  tone  and  finely  varied  colour  were 
made.  Yet  with  the  comparative  un- 
importance  of  the  scheme  presented  rtiere 
seemed  to  go  on  the  performer  s part  a 
met  sure  of  the  impersonal  in  the  interpre- 
rtition,  and  the  result  was,  on  the  whole, 
more  skilful  than  interesting,  more  leciim- 
(..-illy  satNfa-tory  than  emot  onal.y  stimulat-, 

ing.'  y . /f/> 


THE  PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 
A NEW  COMEDY-OYERTURE. 


There  were  -several  pieces  in  last  night’s  programme 
at  Queen’s  Hall  which  ...  -•  - c 


The  first  concert  of  the  autumn  season  wa.s  Mr. 
T'  Elman’s  viohn  recital  given  a week  ago  in  the  Queen’s 
Hall  ; the  second  was  Herr  Krcisler’s,  given  in  the  same 
hall  on  Saturday  afternoon.  At  this  recital  the  pro- 
Jl  gi-ainme  was  made  up  of  Wieniawski  s well-known 
concerto  in  D minor,  a selection  of  movements  from 
Bach’s  partita  in  E major,  and  two  groups  of  mis- 


'.VAGXER  CONCERT. 

This  morning’s  Wague.r  concert  was  a re-peti'inn  of 
the  triumph  of  last  niglrt’s  concert.  It  began  wii’a 
liic  " T’lust  ” Overtui'c  finely  pla-yfcd,  and  included  in 
it  w-ero  the  prelude  and  cloaiiig  scene  from  the  firs 


cellaneous  pieces  edited  or  transcribed  by  thq  concert 
ver.  ^ 3 ^ * U-fcXJ'S 

Tho  suit(f,  “which  was  played  with  Schumann  s 


k giver.  (^Cr 


accompaniments  (from  Mr,  Haddon  Squire),  but 
without  the  Loure  or  the  Bourree,  enabled  Herr 
[hi  Kreisler  to  show  us  once  more  that  he  is  one  of  the 
finest  Uving  interpreters  of  Bach.  There  w-as  fiery 
energy  and  vitality  in  the  opening  prelude  without  a 
j/-'  trace  of  roughness  ; there  was  grace  and  dignity  in 
C'-f  the  gavotte  and  the  two  minuets,  and  a buoyancy 
* combined  xvith  sohdity  in  the  final  gigue,  which  gave 
tremendous  impetus  to  the  rhythm.  His  playing  of 
the  concerto,  too,  was  wonderfully  bold  and  free,  but 
behind  the  freedom  one  always  felt  the  control  and 
restraint  without  which  all  liberties  become  capricious 
and  meaningless.  Particularly  striking  was  the  way! 
iu  which  the  opening  phra.ses  in  the  first  movement 


. were  fresh  to  audiences  of 

these  concerts,  iu  contra-st  to  such  time-honoured 
w-orks  as  “ 1812,  ” “ Leonor.a  No.  3,  ” the  Dream 
Pantomime  from  Hansel  vnd  Gretel,  and  the  Inter- 
mezzo from  Cavalleria  Rusticana,  which  suiiportcd 
them  on  cither  side. 

One  of  these — a Comedy-Overture  by  Mr.  Havergal 
Hri^ — was  a novelty.  It  consisted  of  an  essay  in 
re  t’le  pretuoo  .inq  cioaiiig  scene  nom  me  ui.=»  variation  form  on  the  subject  of  " Dr.  Alerryheart,  ” 
u-t  of  "PamLfal,”  the  overUire  to  i.ud  selections  pmned  his  fait^h  to  the  diatonic  scale  and  wiis 

irom  (iho  third  act  ofi  ” Mcistersingo.r.”  From  first , the  chromatic  The 

, , ,,  . i „i«o(T„rfi  ib-it  iv-io  idea  IS  one  which  lends  itself  ea.sily  to  musical  Ireal- 

:o  last  the  concert  was  a.  glorious  pleasure  that  w. as  ,,  „ 

mlv  dimmed  in  an  infinitesimal  d.'grec  by  the  bolls 

11  ‘”Pa.-ifal”  (whk-h  in  Enehunl  are  usually  | th.it  he  had  taken  tho  first  idea.s 

, , , U 1 1 v ' f i i-  , l?.dr.f  o-vn-  , "-luch  camc  into  his  head  (some  of  them  transplanted 

ibdurate),  and  hv  the  f.K-t  tiia-t  Mr.  \ an  l,ooy  sang  1 ^r  ■ , ■ , i ^ 

,,  , „ T.',,~i;cb  t„-rt  -ttie  -ijeistersinger),  and  had  not  tho  strength, 

n Gunian.  w-hiJc  the  che-nis  sing  sn  Lnglisa  text  ” - 

like  the  doctor,  to  wake  up  and  throw-  them  off  after 

use.  The  whole  thing  was  turgid  and  long-winded, 
land  the  scoring  was  monotonously  thick  and  noisy. 
'Shortly  before  it  came  another  essay  in  comedy  in  the 
shape  of  Mr.  Eric  Coates’s  .Miniature  Suite  for 
orchestra,  w-hicli  was  brought  out  at  a former  so.ason 
of  Promenade  Concerts.  This,  too.  is  as  lacking  iu 
original  ideas  .as  Mr.  Brian's  overture  is,  hut  tliei 
scoring  is  so  light  and  sure,  ami  the  eoinposor  has 
know-ii  so  well  when  it  was  time  to  leave  off.  that  the 
impression  left  by  the  suite  is  quite  ple.-i.sing  in  the  samel 
niusical-coiiiedy  luusir 


vhich  was  not  tha*  printed  in  the  lioo’is.  Dunu-g  the 
.-.■ee.k  Mr.  Coa-tes  siviig  as  I have  never  heard  him  sing 
lefore.  In  Verdi’s  “ R-'quioin.’  i’a  ” Geroniius,  | 
ind  in  tho  \Va;Tuer  works  he.  ;u  Ih.axt  held  his  own 
virh  hia  gr- i-t  ennfrures,  and  most  worthily  uphold 
■ho  voca-I  music.iansiiip  of  his  cniintrv-. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  aj-ristic  success  of 
he  fostiva.1,  in  spite  of  the  a.b.uird  length  of  ssomc 
/f  the  progT-i-mme-s.  and  of  the  hote.rogoneous  na-ruve 
if  their  cont-aiifs.  In  future  the  c-omiuitteo  would  da 
veil  to  invito  the  co-opr-ration  of  a praefe'^I  b.iud 
ivho  could  1 


’r^  L 


■a 


nay  be  pleasing.  _ 

Later  in  the  programme  f^me  Georges  “ 


which  was  based,  like  so  many 
on  Burger’s  well-known  ballad. 


symphonic  poem 

other  musical  works,  oi 

It  is  seldom  heard  jaudiencc, 


, ■ i g^j.prising  |B  major  from  Op.  0,  \vl 

nowadays  outside  Fiance,  M of  thclother  two  Nocturnes  in  the  same  key.  But  for  some 

that  this  should  be  so,  or  i as  ar  grest- Iroasou  Mme.  Carre  no's  playing  yesterday  afternoon 

lyrical  inspiration  of  his  songs  an  i strong Iwa'S  not  on  quite  its  u.sual  high  level,  and  indeed, 

historical  document  anyone  not  familL.ar  with  it.  it  might  have  given 


\ppassionata  ” Sonata,  Brahms’s  Vavi.ations  on  a daring  the  presciit  Eca.son  taat  uio  uiosi.  iin»' 

ijater  m me  prograuiuio  - o -j^gjpg [theme  bv  Handel,  and  two  groups  of  miscellaueous  and  in  every  way  Llia  finci.t  of  Uie  pcw..ti:»in- 

second  Kumanian  Rhapsody  ^^^  f^are  pieces  bv  Chopin  and  llubinstein.  • 'positi^s  which  have  been  i Liycd  for  tiio  " lirst 

national  tunes  shouldering  less  engagin  grva-  One  would  have  said  that  it  was  a programme  ^hn  Suite  for  Ovda-'-L.;  a included  lu  the 

not  national  at  all,  bu  Mascji<mi's  Inter- 1 exactly  suited  to  her,  and  in  any  c.ase  there  can  have  Proor^miM  of  the  concert  last  uiglit.  lliis  is  lao 

toires,  and,  divided  from  s . o , Qj,g_”jbeeu  no  piece  in  it  w'hich  she  lias  not  plavcd  dozen-s  i-’ohnanyii'  his  Opus  10.  I ho 

Duparc’s  symphonic  P°em  of  times  in  the  same  hall  and  to  much  the  same  ^i'sHnguishcd  composer  s name;  is  alrc.idy  famiJiar  lo 

except,  perhaps,  Chopin’s  Nocturne  in  ; .>f®aoners,  pnncipaiJy  m his  lole  us  solo  pi.imst,  hut 
hich  is  less  often  heard  than  the  i , • unlikely  that  more  hasting  fame  will  coiiio  to 

nira  through  ms  creative  work,  iho  Suite  is  iii  wir 
principal  movements:  .Vnclaute  con  Vuri.izioni, 
Scliorzo,  Roinanze,  and  Hondo.  The  theme  of  the 
variations  is  a line,  hreud  melody  c>f  intensely 
emotiona]  charncter,  and  its  development  is  cleiiriy 
the  work  of  a master  oraftstiiuii.  It  cannot  bo  said 
that  actually  now  p'ronnd  has  been  broken  in  these 
variations;  acndo.mically  they  .no  really  not  much 
later  than  BraJiius,  and  a.fter  the  iii'st  v.ariation  it 
was  possible  for  onc'.s  attention  to  wander  a little 
from  the  music.  The  fifth  variation  brought  us  to 
tho  teal  D6hna.nyi,  with  his  splendid  comm.and  ot 
colour  and  rhythm,  .and  tho  sixth,  with  which  the 
moveinent  ends,  was  most  inoving  and  of  a character 
peculiar  to  tho  composer  himself.  It  is,  indeed,  by 
this  control  of  colour  .and  by  the  vitality  of  his 
rhythm  tha.t  Ddhnanyi  brings  for  the  moment  now 
life  into  tho  variation  form.  The.  Scuerzo  has  all 
the  lovable  ini|>'.tuosity  of  Dvorak,  vivacious  and 
exhilaixiting  licyond  wonls.  The  Romanzo  h.as  for 
its  principal  subject  a.  time  of  almost  nai'vc  ordinari- 
ness ombroidere<l  and  decke<l  out  in  colours  truly 
fascinating,  while  the  Rondo,  tho  most  spa.rlding  of 
all,  is  a glorious  essay  in  joy  .and  laughter  and  the 
will  to  live  .and  let  live.  The  whole  composition  is 
la  rare,  if  not  unioue,  example  of  the  conjunction  of 
ia  supremo  academic  skill  and  method  with  an  impul- 


mg  as  an 

influence  of  Wagner  in  the  seventies  on 
school. 

PROMENADE  CONCEIT’S. 

very  clieorfnl  music,  full  of  suggortion,  but  ratht? 
acking  in  wit.  It  is  thus  one  would  sum  up 
[lavfti'gal  Brian’s  Comedy-Ovcituro  ‘ Dr.  Jlcriy-  [ 
cart,'*  pi-ayo'i  in  London  for  tlio  lost 

r ibe  Pr<imena,do  Gonccrt  in  Oueen  s Hall  R made 


t the  Promenade  Concert  in  Queen  s . 
goes!  improssiou  in  Binnin.gham  a year  a.go  or  so, 
when  it  wac:  produced  ait  'the  last  meeting  of  the  now 
defunot  Muirical  I-eaguc.  A similar  good  impr^iission 
was  made  here  last  night.  Dr.  Merryheart  is,  v.o 
imagine,  an  invention  of  Mr  Brian  6 own,  although 
vve  arc  told  in  the  analysis  that  he  was  well  known 
as  am  astronomer  of  original  vciws.  “ His  geruality 
amd  perpetual  smiles  earned  for  him  tho  name  of 
Alcnyhearl.  Ho  advanced  the  strange  theory,  in  a 
happy,  persuasive  manner,  .that  ithe  suu,  moon,  earth, 
amd  all  that  therein  is  are  part  of  a vast  diatonic, 
scale,  having  its  tonic  in  tho  centre  of  'the  Milky 
Way.  Ho  would  not  arhnit  the  value  of  the  spectro- 
scope, and  held  the  view  that  Ihei'o  are  no  chro- 
matics.” This  is  the  fanUislie  protagonist  of  Mr. 
Brian’s  Overture,  and  he  is  certa.inly  onteitaining 
in  a slightly  'humorous  way.  But  the  first  necessity 
of  a eativs  is  that  il  should  be  witty,  and  in  this  one 
feds  ” Dr.  JLerryheart  ” is  deficient.  The  scoring  is 
ood  always,  amd  in  places  interesting,  but  the  com- 
Dosition  .as  a whole  rather  suffers  from  a superabuud- 
Mjcc  of  detail.  Dupirc’s  beautiful  ‘‘  Leonorc  £ym* 
ihcnic  Poem  r as  incImlcJ  m the  programme. 

THE  PROMENADE  CONCERTS 


an  unjuiit  impression  of  the  brilliant  technique  and 
striking  powers  of  iuterpret-ation  which  she  really 
possesses,  and  to  which  wc  have  often  been  able  to 
give  ungrudging  prai.se.  And  on  this  occasion  her 
playing  was  weakest  .jirccisely  in  places  where  slie 
u.suully  does  herself  full  justice.  Bot’a  the  opening 
and  the  slow  movement,  for  instance,  of  Beethoven’s 
Sonat.a  were  too  deliberate  and  too  emphatic  in  a 
way  that  over-emphasized  the  contrasting  themes,  and 
the  heavier  of  Brahms’s  Variations,  as  well  as  the 
climax  of  the  Fugue,  had  not  a clean  edge  on  them 
and  sounded  “ lumpy.”  On  tho  other  hand,  the 
Fresto  of  tho  Sonata  was  beautifully  clear  and  crisp, 
and  so  were  the  lighter  variations.  The  player  was, 
in  fact,  almost  consistently  at  her  best  when  the 
;music  was  brisk,  light,  or  simple,  rather  than  heavy 
and  complex. 

An  exception  must  be  m.ade  in  tlic  case  of  Chopin’s 
Fantasie  Imxiromptu  in  C s’liarji  minor,  which  was 
played  with  all  the  brilliancy  and  torrential  energy 
that  one  usually  associates  with  her  playing.  The 
Valse  in  A flat  from  Op.  42  which  followed  was 

wonderfully  clear  and  delicate,  some  of  the  pianist’s  [give  temperament  and  biz.arro  imagiaa.tion.  Its  p«r- 
very  bc.st  playing  being  heard  in  the  Coda,  as  was  formanco  was  cheered. 

also  tlie  case  in  the  Scherzo  in  E flat  minor,  but  most  Ernest  Austin  conducted  his  Variations  for 

(enjoyable  of  all  was  the  Berceuse,  which  was  given  Orchestra  on  the  theme  of  ” The  Vicar  of 

at  the  end  of  the  group  as  an  encore,  vH.th  exquisitely  Bray.” 

M ^ -rxl  /a  cr » laa  va  1 1 - A _ 


soft  tone  and  complete  simplicity. 


DOHNANYrS  NEW  SUITE. 


A NEW  OVERTURE. 


Mr.  Havergal  Brian’s  overture  “ Dr. 
Merryheart  ” was  played  for  the  first  time 
in  London  at  the  Promenade  Concert  last 
night.  It  is  a curious  work,  and  in  its  way 
quite  inter.esting.  Maybe  the  composer  does 
no:  exactly  convince  us,  either  as  to  the 
j direct  meaning  of  his  “ programme,”  or  as 
: to  its  musical  setting.  To  quote  from  the 
'analysis  provided,  which  we  were  told  could 
■be  accepted  as  authentic;  ‘‘  Dr.  Mcrryheart 
,was  well  known  as  an  astronomer  of 
loriginal  views.  . . . lie  advanced  the  strange 
■theory  . . . that  the  suiii,  moon,  and 
earth,  and  ‘ all  that  therein  is,’  are  part  of  a 
I vast  diatonic  scale  having  its  tonic  in  the 
icentre  of  the  Milky  Way.”  Great  stress  is 
llaid  upon  this  personage’s  predilection  for 
I the  diatonic  scale,  and  at  first  one  fancied 
lone  was  in  for  a sort  of  .satirical  protest 
iagain.st  the  chromatic  tendencies  of  the 
(time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  musical  im- 
piession  might  suggest  that  Dr.  Merry- 
heart,  the  quixotic  dreamer  of  dreams, 
stands  for  the  visionary  whose  ideas  of  sim- 
plicity and  the  like  are  out  of  date.  The 
;Symb(>lical  use  of  the  diatonic  .scale  in  the 
' cour.se  of  -the  movement,  somehow,  like 
(Other  examples  of  associative  musical  ex- 
ipression,  did  not  <^uite  “come  off.”  Still, 
i apart  from  the  quaintness  of  the  scheme,  the 
■ work  has  some  interesting  pages.  The 
' (Writing  is  very  complex  in  character,  indeed 


Ernst  Non  Dolmanyi,  the  di.stinguishcd 
Hungarian  pianist,  has  not  very  much  to  his 
credit  as  a conqioser  in  regard  to  quantitv, 
but  'the  quality  of  his  music  is  always  such  as 
to  <’-imand  serious  consideration.  Son’.e  '>f 
hi  orks,  of  course,  go  further  than  that, 
land  : 'e  valuable  enough  contributions  to  the 
modern  repertory,  especially  the  second 
quartet  in  I)  Hat.  ' His  suite  in  F sharp  minor 
for  orchestra,  heard  for  the  firs*-  time  in  Eng- 
land at  the  Promenade  last  night,  contains  .s'* 
many  charming  pages  that  one  feels  inclinetl 
to  rate  it  quite  as  highly.  If  there  is  any 
hesitation  in  so  doing,  it  is  more  on  account 
of  some  uncertain  touches  here  and  there 
than  anything  el.se.  The  themes  employed,  i 
for  in.stance,  are  nearly  all  extremely  attrar-  ' 
tive,  the  instrumentation  is  unusually  good,  ; 
even  rather  original,  no  easy  matter  of  attain- 
ment  nowadays,  while  the  compo.ser’s  sense 
of  form  h-elps  him  to  be  lucid  and  intelligible. 

It  w.as  in  the  .Scherzo  (the  work  oj>ens  with  a 
delightful  set  of  varititions)  that  the  first  note 
t was  striu  k of  a <lisappoinling  kind.  Perhaps 
it  was  that  one  felt  the  mood  wa.s  not  quite  in 
the  picture — a tendency  towards  common- 
placeness. In  the  rom.amco,  ^ain,  a t(W 
vtiriable  atmosphere  was  disturbing,  while  in 
, the  closing  rondo  one  rather  unnecessarily 
I strenuous  climax  .suggested  a lack  of  balance 
I in  the  musical  [K>int  of  view.  The  end  of 
this  movenumt,  however,  had  a particularly 
pleasing  touch  in  a return  of  the  theme  of 
the  varititions.'  A’et  one  would  much  like  to 
hear  the  .suite  agtiin,  .and  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  a socon<I  performance  under  .Sir  Henry 
Wood  w(  uld  satisfy  more,  if  only  because 
better  playing  would  bo  forthcoming.  La.st 
night  it  seemed  as  though  there  had  been 
inadequate  ijchearsal. 
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piex  in  uiaraeier,  iiiueixi  ^ — — q \/r\M  RtkllTFR’*^ 
it  would  ,sc<-u  that  the  composer's  technique  Htnri  VLtiN  a 
is  a little  uncertain  in  this  respect;  he  has  Herr  Florizel  voo  Reuter,  who  gave  an 
not  learned  how  to  be  clear,  but  at  the  same  orchestral  conerr:!  at  the  Queen's  Hall^  yfss- 
time  tlK-.re  is  some  fanciful  material,  and  te.rday  afternc. ''on,  was  one  of  stweral  “ pro- 
the  invention  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  digy  ” violini  sts,  who,  as  it  .so  happened,  all 
character.  Rather  t(x>  many  noisy  climaxes  came  out  more  or  less  at  the  same  time, 
land  a certain  measure  of  prolixity  are  points  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  His 
for  .Mr.  Brian’s  consideration.  The  actual  , poarance,  tkierefore,  had  the  interest  of  ob- 
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'■vents  in  t'he  “ programme  ” illustrated  are 
not  particularly  interesting  in  themselves, 
though  they  serve  the  purpose  well  enough 
of  provicling  for  a series  of  contrasted  .sec- 
tions. .An  limporta.nt  point,  this,  in  the  con- 
.striiciion  of  “ programmes,”  and  one  which 
is  :-,‘>metime.s  <»verlooked. 

The  rest  of  the  concert  wa.s  on  excellent 
lines,  with  the  “ Leonora  ” ov'Tfure  No.  3, 
Hurrtpe-rdinck’s  “ Dream  Pantomime,”  and 
Dup.'irc’s  symphonic  poem  “ Leonore.” 

There  w.ns  also  played  the  “ Miniature 
.Suite  ” of  Mr.  Eric  Coates,  a rnomber  of 
the  orch<'Stra,  which  was  pnxlured  a season 
two  ago,  and  found  favour  by  reason  of 
i!s  deft  tn-atmeni  of  grac'fiil  if  not  at  all 
d'istingtiisherl  themes.  .Another  worthy  re-  repose 
•.•  ’.d  was  that  of  Enesco’s  Rou'manian 
I’h.iTWorlv  No.  2 in  D, 

.\T.ME.  ( .UUIE.NO’S  RECIT.VL. 

( tPT'  iio  f^i  vf  H pif'.noforl ' rT'  if  al  yo  sterday 
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Uav'.iig  -u’nelher  the  earlv  promi.se  had  been 
fulfilled.  Perhaps  the  occasion  affected  him 
somewhat,  for  his  playing  gave  one  the  im- 
pression,  from  a general  pf)int  of^  vl-ew,  of 
being  marred  by  a .spirit  of  virtuosity.  That 
is  to  Slav,  one  felt  an  endeavtnir  to  ntake  an 
effect  rather  than  give  a scries  of  interpre- 
tations in  the  course'  of  a big  and  quite  well- 
chosen  programmi'.  Bralims’.s  Contt'rto  is 
r<rlainlv  not  one  to  be  approached  in  this 
spirit.  That  Herr  von  Reuter  has  no  little 
talent  is  not  to  be  <leni<‘d,  and  it  is|  evident 
that  he  plays  now  with  an  in.crease,i.)f  power 
and  control.  Where  yesterday ’s_  perform- 
ances dissatisfied  was  in  a cirtain  rough- 
jTcss  observable  and  a want  of  dignity  and 
e.  The.  teehnique  was  cnnsklerable, 
but  there  was  not  very  much  shown  of  such 
finer  ciu.'ilities  as  finish  and  "tubtlely  of 
iflir-a'iin!/  <n-  a wide  range  in  colour. 

RKOMEN.\DE  CONCERTS, 
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In  Wednesday’s  programme  wei'e  two  UDfatniliar 
tkoi'JtS.  The  fii-st  was  introduced  by  .MS  Esta 
d .Argo,  who.  with  the  support  of  the  orchestra,  saag 
an  aria,  0 buzzing  golden  Bcr,”  from  an  opera, 

'■  Tho  Sunken  Boil,  ' coiiiposfd  by  a Geitnau 
musician  narued  Zocllner.  Possibly  be  is  not  of  those 
who  confomi  to  tlie  fashions  of  ultr.i-raodor.nity  .At 
any  rate,  the  excoi'pt  heard  at  tiiis  concert  suggested 
adherenco  rather  to  the  bjuo  and  melodious 
modernity  of,  say.  Humpordinck,  whoso  influence, 
indeed,  ono  soemod  to  fool  at  momeute.  Ln  tho 
orohoElTafcicii.  too,  one  noted  not  a little  cha.rm  and 
eraco.  Miss  dTAi-go.  u'boGO  task  was  not  of  the 
u.'isicst,  sang  t’ae  air  with  puie  tone  and  all  requisite  | 
delicacy.'  Alter  this  novelty  came  an  “ Andante  for  j 
W ind  Instraments  " tran scrib'd  by  Mr.  Percy  Pittj 
from  tho  slow  niovoment  of  a Mozart  string  Quartet; 
in  D minor.  Although  hardly  to  bo  regarded  other- 1 
wise  than  in  the  'iglit  of  an  ac.ademic  exerci.se — Mr. 
Pitt  wrote  it  as  long  ago  os  the  “ eighties  ” — the  work 
betrays  musicianly  feeling  in  the  troatinen't  of  parts 
and  blending  of  tone,  and  so  made  pleasant  hoarin", 
Mr.  HoriTiann  Klum.  a newcomer  .at  these  concerts, 
'was  heard  in  Tsclia'ikowsky’s  B flat  minor  Pianoforte 
Concerto,  but  his  .adoption  of  vei-y  delilierate  tempi 
robliod  the  music  of  a good  deal  of  its  impulse  and 
vitality.  The  performance,  nevcirtheless,  was  clearly 
to  the  audience's  liking. 

: HAhL.  j^  'S 

Many  years  have  passed  and  many  prodi,gies  have 
come  and  gone  since  a very  young  violinist,  who 
described  himself  as  Florizol  tout  court,  made  a bid 
for  fame  and  fortune  in  London.  During  ihe  inter- 
val that  has  elapsed  nothing  has  been  heard  of  him 
here,  but  yesterday  afternoon  bo  made  bis  rcap'uear- 
anco  at  the  Queen’s  Hall.  with,  boweveri'  tho 
patronymic  von  Renter  added  to  the  Florizol  tTimo 
has,  as  was  only  to  bo  c.xpected,  wrought  many 
changes  in  his  playing  He  has  gained  both  breadth 
and  power  since  be  was  here  last,  and  hi.s  per- 
formances of  Brahms’s  and  Dvorak’s  violin  conceito.s 
were,  both  technically  and  artistically,  far  in  advance 
of  anything  that  ho  could  accomplisli  in  the  old 
days.  In  one  respect,  however,  bis  progress  has 
liccn  rather  disappointin.g.  Ilis  tone,  if  memory 
servos,  used  to  be  very  sweet  and  pure,  but  these 
qualities  have  not  been  developed.  Instead,  it  has 
become  rather  bard,  and,  at  times,  even  shrill,  with 
tho  ro.sult  that  it  is  not  always  too  pleasing  to  the 
car.  Furthermore,  he  has  not  the  power  of  impart- 
ing to  it  very  much  variety  of  colour,  and  be  cannot, 
in  corist'quence,  alw'ays  make  the  most  of  the  enin- 
tiomil  contrasts  in  which  these  two  concertos  are  so 
peculiarly  rich.  Lalo’s  Symphonic  Hspagnolc  com- 
pleted his  programme,  and  in  all  three  works  be  had 
tho  very  valuable  supiiort  of  Sir  Henry  W''oo<J  and 
tho  Queen’s  Llall  Orchestra. 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 
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NEW  SLHTE  BY  DOHNANYI. 

Quite  the  most  interesting  of  the  recent  novelties 
'given  at  these  concerts,  even  counting  Mr.  Georges 
JJorlay's  work  heard  a little  while  ago,  was  Herr  von 
iDohnauyi’s  Suite  for  Orchestra  in  F shaiqi  minor 
i(hls  Opus  19),  which  was  played  last  night. 

The  suite  opens  with  a strikingly  beautiful  theme 
on  which  fhere  is  a set  of  six  variations.  Unlike 
|many  modern  symphonic  variations,  these  are  not 
mu  ell  a frame  fur  a series  of  detached  anil  con- 
trasted moods  or  of  a p’oup  of  contrasted  moods, 
hut  are  rather  a continuous  piece  of  music  which  seems 
lo  have  grown  inevitably  out  of  the  material  of  tlie 
initial  theme.  Not  that  there  is  no  variety  of  mood 
in  them  ; there  is  variety  both  of  content  and  of 
jiresenUal  ion,  only  the  insisteneo.  is  laid  not  on  I lie 
iiriety  of  I he  music,  but  on  its  essential  unity.  The 
scherzo  is  a delicate  little  jiiece  of  work  with  an 
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[,  ' ■ ’• ! ■ t Tie  rather  suggest  iiig  a Viennese  Licbeslied, 

•iml  ii  Ls  ‘■-illowed  hy  a beaut  iful  romanec  in  which  two 
M h>  s ; r>-  interchanged  and  int  erwoven  with  effort- 
_^-b’s  - unterpoint  and  with  a skilful  use  of  solo  instru- 
-nien,-,  which  are  often  employed  confertanie.  against 
I the  rest  of  tlie  orchestra.  The  last  movement  i.s  a 
vhacious  rondo  into  which  the  theme  of  the  varia- 
■Mons  is  reintroduced,  and,  like  the  other  movements. 

I-S  very  cfTcctively  scored.  The  whole  thing  is  fresh 
‘nd  unlaboured  and  resembles  the  composer's  recent 
ballet,  in  so  far  as  it  shows  the  influence  of  Vienna 
l and  hardly  at  all  that  of  lirahnts,  as  the  still  more 
'recent  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Pianoforte  <ioes.  It 
i.'is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  not,  to  be  shelved  after  this 
jlfsingle  performance,  e.specially  as  the  orchestra  lias: 
evidently  rehearsed  it  very  carefully. 

J he  rest  of  the  programme  included,  besides  a 
number  of  very  familiar  things,  Jlr.  Krnest  .\ustin’s  | 
somewhat  elaborately  naive  variations  on  “ The  't'icar  i 
yf  Uray,"  which  he  conducted  himoif  ' 

! Ml?.  PAUL  DRAPER'S  RECITAL. 

A programme  of  songs  by  Schubert.  Brahms,  and 
Schumann  docs  not  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  a 
very  original  idea,  but  the  one  which  Mr.  Paul  Draper, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  H.  Arnold  Smith,  gave  at 
BccEstein  Hall  last  night  was  original  in  the  sense 
that  it  was  almost  entirely  filled  with  beautiful 
things  which  recital-givers  habitually  neglect.  The 
selection  from  Schubert’s  “ tVinterreisc  ” songs  at 
the  beginning  of  the  programme  contained  only  two 
which  are  heard  in  the  concert-room  with  any  fre- 
quency. “ Der  Lindenbaum  ” and  " Der  Leiermann." 
There  were  six  others-  Gute  Nacht.”  the  first  of 
the  serie.s,  " Erstarrung.”  “ Frtihlings  nacht,”  “ Ixitzte 
Hoffnung,”  “ Per  Wegweiser,'’  and  "Die-Xeben- 

sonnen.’ z'  C'/  ZZ  ^ f i cljULC) 

The  singer  excelled  in  the  quieter  numbers,  especi- 
ally in  the  soft  ending  of  ''  Gutc  Xacht  ’ and  in  the 
subtle  suggestions  of  feeling  underlying  " Der  l.eier- 
mann.”  Where  he  had  to  express  feeling  in  stronger 
ternas,  as  in  “ Erstarrung."  he  was  apt  to  lose  control 
his  voice  and  to  allow  himself  a hard  open  quality 
•t^on  high  notes  with  rather  disjointed  phrasing. 

Letzte  Hoffnung.”  with  its  pictorial  suggestions  in 
H '•  the  accompaniment  which  seem  to  foreshadow  the 
'i*;style  of  Hugo  Wolf,  is  one  of  (he  most  difficult  songs 
^ P 'to  sing  and  play,  and  the  two  performers  secured  a 
.careful  ctisemble.  The  selection  from  Brahms  con- 
. sisted  of  four  numbers  from  the  “ Lieder  und 
Gesiinge,"of  Op.  C7,  with  the  addition  of  " Botschaft," 
and,  as  an  encore,  " Am  Sonntag  Morgen.”  It  is 
surprising  that  it  should  occur  to  so  few  singers  to 
study  Brahms’s  songs  according  to  the  sets  in  which 
they  were  published.  Mr.  Draper,  by  taking  Opus  57 
as  his  groundwork,  brought  out  four  beautiful 
songs  (Xos.  2,  3,  4,  and  7),  melodies  which 
all  bear  the  stamp  of  Brahms’s  individuality, 
and  which  are  very  rarely  heard  in  i public. 
Perhaps  the  gem  of  them  all  is  ‘‘  Ach,  wende  dieseu 
Blick,"  which  reaches  a point  of  greater  intensity 
than  the  others.  The  singer,  however,  was  better 
suited  by  his  choice  of  .Schumann's  songs,  except  by 
Der  Soldat,"  for  which  his  style  is  scarcely  suffici- 
ently dramatic,  and  " Die  beiden  Grenadicre.” 
'■  Ich  hab’ in  mich  gesogen  ” was  sung  with  beauti- 
fully tender  feeling  and  considerable  art  in  the  control 
of  tone  and  phrasing,  and  the  strangely  elusive 
.atmosphere  of  ''  Mein  Wagen  rollet  ” was  well  con- 
veyed by  both  singer  and  pianist.  One  felt  so 
grateful  for  the  thought  which  was  evident  in  the' 
arrangement-  of  the  programme  that  faults  of  execu- 
tion seemed  comparatively  insignificant. 

:\fM.  THIBAED  AND  BAUER. 

A The.se  two  artists  gave  great  delight  to  a large 
audience  at  Beelistein  Hall  la.st  night  by  their  per- 
formance together  of  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano,  a.s 
well  as  of  solos.  The  sonatas  were  Brahms's  in  D 
minor  (op.  1081  and  Beethoven's  “ Kreutzer  ’’  sonata- 
Both  were  remarkably  line  performances,  for  both 
players  have  thought  their  mu.sic  out  for  themselves, 
and  in  the  case  of  these  two  works  have  thought  them 
out  together.  'Fhere  was  only  one  not  iceable  difference 
of  trt'atment,  and  that  was  in  the  phra.sing  of  the 
second  subject  of  Br.ahm.s’s  first  movement.  Mr, 
Bauer  just  observed  without  exaggerating  Brahm-s’s 
accent  on  the  short  second  note  of  the  group  each 
ime  ; M.  Thibaud  ignored  the,  accent  alto- 
gether. But  the  agreements  were  more 

important,  and  were  constantly  felt  in  (he  great 
w 'rinth  of  tone  in  both  instruments,  and  piirticubirly 
in  the  tremendo\i,s  with  which  Bralims’s 

P . lie  w.os  played.  (Tp-Ct  I ^ ^ ^ 3 

‘.  Ba'  ’r  has  a wonderful  capacify  for  t.akingAiis 
■u  phra.sing  of  (he  violin  where  the  iihra.se 
o 1 e sprung  into  existence  in  the  composer's 
ht  !■  belonging  primarily  to  ,a  bowed  instrii- 
A ease  in  point  was  the  passage  in  the  first 
„ Ityro  of  the  Kreutzer  .sonata  where  the  ba.ss  of  the 
,pi.ano  part  plays  the  tune  two  ockaves  below  the 
violin.  The  tempi  were  inclined  to  be  extreme.  The 
third  movement  of  Brahms's  souat.a  was  a little  more 
deliberate  than  usual  ; both  the  finales  were  very  quick, 
but  no  detail  wa.s  .s<acrificed  to  .speed.  Simihorly  in  Mr. 
Bauer's  playing  of  .Schumann's  Kasehingsschwank 
7 there  was  a good  deal  which  contradicted  the  orthodox 
.'l  tradition,  but  the  result  generally  seemed  to  justify 
4 the  means,  and  the  whole  wa-s  not  only  a brilliant 
perform.ance  but  a thoughtful  interpretation.  Mr. 
IThib.aud’s  solo  was  the  great  chaconne  of  Bach  from 
the  suite  in  1)  minor,  with  the  .Sarabande  and  Gigue 
preceding  it.  It  was  wonderfully  played  with  a depth 
"'’of  tone  and  a force  of  phrase  which  were  truly  en- 
■■'iovable. 


A “’SALOME”  EXCERPT. 


Ct{'  /T  — 

1'hcrc  was  a lar^e  aiKlionco  at  the  Queen  'a 
Hall  last  night,  and  the  latest  addition  to  th^ 
Promenade  Concerts  repertory,  the  clo.singl 
scerfe  from  “Salomd,”  v/as  warmly  wclJ 
coined.  Its  rcx;eption  ow'ed  not  a little  to  thcj 
e.xcellent  j>crfonnance,  paiidcularly  tlie  fine 
of  Miss  Carrie  Tubb.  The  vocal  part 
is  one  of  extreme  difiiculty,  and,  if  the  sin^jer 
was  not  always  equal  to  the  perfervdd  stylq 
which  has  been  made  familiar  to  us  of  late, 
and  which  is  undoubtedly  hip^lily  effective, 
she  did,  at  any  rale,  siiyef  with  ^jreat  beautv 
of  tone  and  ’breadth.  Naturally,  .Strauss’s 
music  loses  sometliins;-  away  froni  the  staije 
surroundings,  for  it  has  "not  the  purely 
musical  power  aad  interest  of,  .say,  thei 
W'atyner  opera  excerpts,  and  in  the  concert; 
room  tlie  hearer  is  apt  to  be  a little  more, 
critical.  Still,  Salome’s  .solo  has  many  re- 
markable pages  of  rich  orchestral  colour,  and 
these  one  can  certainly  hear  and  appreciate 
better  with  an  undivided  attention. 

There  wa.s  a novelty  in  the  programme  in 
the  shape  of  an  “ Idyll  ” for  orchestra  by 
Mr.  Eric  Coates.  This  proved  to  be  an  un- 
ambitious little  piece,  skilfully  (though  po.s- 
sibly  at  times  heavily)  ordicstrated,  and  the 
music,  which  does  not  attempt  to  express 
anything  of  importance,  moved  along  on 
simple  lines  in  an  amia'Die  enough  manner. 
The  compiaser  vv'ould  do  better  work,  one 
fancies,  if  he  considered  the  question  of  how 
to  get  <'iway  from  rather  well-worn  formulae 
of  sequence,  cadence,  and  occasionally  melodic 
outline.  With  Mr.  Gerc'a.se  Eiwe.s  singing 
two  songs  with  orchestra  by  Mme.  Poldow- 
ski,  and  Mr.  Cecil  Raumer  at  the  pianoforte 
in  a concerto  of  MacDow'ell  and  some  popuLar 
numbers  for  the  orchestra,  a well-varied  and 
attractive  sclieme  was  pi-ovided. 


^ THE  PROMENADE  CONCERTS.  -i 

Two  new  works  found  places  in  tne  progi'amme  of 
last  night’s  concert,  Richard  Mandl's  " Hymn,  to  t’ae 
Rising  Sun,”  for  organ,  harp,  and  strings,  and  two 
Preludes  from  an  opera.  OihcUo.  by  Mr.  Harry  Keyser. 
Xeithor  could  be  considered  to  be  very  important, 
but  one  felt  (hat  the  preludes  deserved  a better' 
reception  than  they  got.  The  audience,  a very  large 
one,  was  obviously  not  interested,  yet  Mr.  Keyser  s 
music  has  melody  of  a straightforward  kind,  and  it 
is  effectively  scored.  'The  ''  Hymn  to  the  Rising 
Sun  ” is.  we  think,  the  first  work  by  Richard  Maudl 
(a  composer  of  Vienna  who.so  orchestral  works  have 
made  some  mark)  to  be  given  at  these  concerts. 
It  is  a suave  work  in  which,  after  preliminary  organ 
and  violoncello  solos,  most  of  the  melody  is  given 
to  the  violins.  The  intention  is  to  produce  an  almost 
continuous  cre-scendo  tluough  the  development  of  a 
single  theme.  It  fads,  partly  because  the  car  becomes 
tired  of  the  continual  sound  of  high  violin  music 
with  very  little  texture  in  the  lower  parts,  and  partly 
because  (he  melodic  idea  is  a weak  one  and  there  is 
very  little  rhythmic  variety. 

Between  the  two  new  works  came  Delius’s  Piano 
Gbneerto  in  G minor,  the  solo  part  played  by  Mr. 

I Theodor  Szanto.  Hus  performance  drew  great 
enthusiasm  from  the  audience,  an  enthusiasm  which 
wa-s  thoroughly  deserved,  for  he  seemed  entirely 
unconscious  of  the  extraordinary  difficulties  of  the 
music,  and  he  brought  out  all  the  colour  which  is 
its  chief  beauty  both  iu  the  long  brooding  slow 
movement  and  iu  the  flashing  brilliance  of  the  Finale. 

MR.  FLORIZEL  VON  REUTER'S  RECITAL. 

The  first  of  the  two  recitals  which  this  young  violin- 
ist is  giving  at  Bechstein  Hall  look  place  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  programme  consisted  of  thr^.^arts  ; 
the  first  was  designed  to  please  a musical  audienfcf',  the 
second  to  conciliate  an  unmusical  one,  and  the  third, 
consisting  of  Paganini’s  difficult  Caprices,  wa.s  there 
.apparently  to  itlease  the  violinist  himself.  In  the 
first  came  Tartini’s  .Sonata  in  G minor,  ''  Dido  Abban- 
donala,’’  Vitali’s  fine  Chaconne  in  the  .same  key, 
and  Mozart’s  Concerto  in  G major  (Xo.  3).  Then  thore| 
was  a group  of  effective  trifles  by  Binding,  Sarasate> 
and  Kaff,  including  a ” Chanson  Triste  ” by  Mr.  von 
Reuter,  which  wa.s  as  commonplace  as  its  title,  and 
lastly  came  a selectioji  of  six  of  Paganini’s  Caprices 
for  violin  alone.  It'/  ^ 

In  the  first  pa*t  Mr.  von  Reuter  gave  us  .some  fine 
playing,  particularly  in  Vitali’s  work,  which  wa.s 
treated  with  breadth  and  ]iower.  and  in  Mozarts 
slow  inovomont,  where  hi.s  cantilena  was  exquisite. 
Later  he  g.avo  some  very  clover  playing,  though  the 
octaves  in  Raff’s  "La  Fee  d’amour  ” were  not  perfectly 
in  tune,  'rhe  whole  performance,  however,  suggested 
that  he  has  not  yet  quite  discovered  where  his  own 
greatest  strength  lies  ; he  can  play  many  styles  of 
music  without  excelling  in  any  one.  In  the  larger 
movements  of  IVIozart’s  Concerto,  cspeci.ally  the 
finale,  his  passages  were  restless  and  hurried,  as 
though  he  were  anxious  to  get  more  instrumental 
effect  from  them  than  the  design  allows.  On  (he 
other  hand  Sarasate’.s  " Jota  Xa-varra.”  which  gives 
full  sebpe  for  such  effect,  just  missed  perfection.  It 
wanted  more  crispness  and  elan.  Mr.  von  Reuter  was 
excellently  accompanied  hy  Jlr.  Willy  Scott. 

QUEEN'^  HALL  PROMENADE 


ondTanciful  li'lfle  jifficc  by  a Viennese  com 
poser  whose  iianic  is  unfamiliar  to  Ijoiifion 
concert-.goers.  I'hc  mu.sic  lias  sc.arcely  any 
striking  individuality,  but  the  idea,  a de- 
scription of  Ihe  '■  inipres?ion.s  and  emotions 
during  the  ascent  of  th<i  Chamossaire  peak 
at,  <la\vn,”  is  well  carried  out,  the  music 
worlung  Up  to  a long  aiui  effective  clima.x 
at  the  cdose. 

The  .second  item  for  special  mention  is 
the  Delius  piano  eoneevto.  which  was.  finely 
plnyevl  by  M.  Theodor  Szanto.  'I'here  i.s  a 
gofid  deal  of  very  beautiful  and  interesting 
music  in  this  early  work  ol  M.  Delius,  an<l, 
lus  on  former  <K'cnsions  when  it  has  been 
perfornK’d,  it,  made  a fleep  iniprossion  on 
tile  andienci-  (an  eiionnous  one,  by  tlie  wciy). 

One  must  praise  M.  Szaiilo  for  hi.s  very 
brilliant,  picturesque  and  individual  playing 
of  (he  sdlo  part ; he  fully  de.scrvcd  the  encore 
lesi.sted  n]Km  i>y  his  hearer.-. 

Some  .more  'lew  niusie  eaine  lair’r  on  in 
file  progruinine.  a couple  of  I’reludeis  to 
Aets  V.AiMd  IV.  of  ''(i.hcllo,”  the  com 
lio>.T  111  this  e.ise  l>eing  iMr.  Harry  IG'yacr,  I 
who-c  name  is  not  unknown  aiiumg.st  ttic  , 

\ounger  native  imisieiaiis.  'the  Aet  V.  Pro-  ■ 

'liulc  is  quite  sliorl.,  simple  in  oonstvuctiou,  , 
(•omcn,ing  itself  with  the  'Will.-w  Song  (re-  ; 
in-esentcd  by  a txu'-anglais  solo)  and  a theme 
for  Dcsdeinoiio , heard  on  tho  ’celli.  D\®  j 
music  of  this  has  dcciderl  charm  and  fanci-  ] 
fiiliKC'-.'.  hut,  net  much  characterisation  or  | 
individualitv.  ihe  i-aine  remark  applying,  to  | 
a eertoin  e’xrenl . t'>  the  longer  Prelude  to  | 

Act  n'. 

MR.  PAUL  DRAPER'S  RECITAL. 

Mr.  Draper  gave  last  night  at  the  Bechstein  Hall 
another  series  of  song-cycles — Sebubert's  three 

Gesiinge  des  Harfnej’s,”  Schumann's  " Dichterliebe,” 
and  Gustav  Mahler's  ” Lieder  einjs  fahrenden  ■ 
Gesollen.'’ 

'rhe  favourable  impression  made  by  his  singing  a 
week  ago  was  sustained  and  deepened  by  his  jjer- 
formance  last  night.  His  songs  demanded  a compass 
of  two  octaves,  the  notes  at  the  extremities  of  which 
were  not  really  iu  lus  voice  ; but  the  skill  .and  care  , 
with  which  hi.s  songs  had  been  thought  out  was  ' 
nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the  way  in  which  j 
these  were  kept  in  reserve  for  special  effects.  While  j 
doing  ample  justice  to  the  contrasts  which  are  tho  I 
life  of  any  cycle  of  songs.  Mr.  Draper  succeeded*! 
admirably  in  suggesting,  chiefly  by-  a strong  legato! 
style  of  singing,  the  unity  which  underlies  them. S 
The  extremely  vocal  character  of  his  song,  combined 'T 
with  a pronunciation  which  wa.s  refreshing,  clear,  and, 
especially  the  liquid  consonants,  attractiv^e  to  listen', 
to,  roused  considerable  enthusiasm  in  the  “ Dichter-ii 
licbe.”  Of  this  tho  quieter  songs,  .such  as  ” Ich  hab’* 
im  Traum  geweinet  ” and  “ AUnachtlioli  im  Traumc.l. 
were  the  more  e.ffectivc  : and  in  Mahler’s  ” Ich  hab'  \ 
ein  gluhend  Messer  ” a fine  song  received  a fine 
interpretation. 

AN  AMERICAN  BARITONE. 


Mr.  ,\rlhur  ller-ichmiinn  had  dearly  he-' 
stowed  a o-,rcat  deal  of  care  upon  the  desi.cfn' 
and  ])reparation  of  the  programme  of  song.s 
in  whidi  he  elected  to  make  a fir,st  _ apptxar-'  ' 
anre  here  a.t  the  Bechstein  1 1 all  on  Saturday 
afterncxin.  Seeing  that  it  contained  tlie 
names  of  no  less' than  sixteen  composers,  j 
ranging  from  .\ntonio  t'aldara  to  'I'o.sti  .and: 
Mr.^R.  11.  W'althew,  there  was  ample  oppor- 
•Uinitv  of  estimating  the-s'lnger's  cajiacity  for 
interpretation.  This,  it  must  l>c  admitted, 
searcelv  suHiced  for  s,o  comprehensive  'a^ 
scheme.  The  heavlne.si.s  of  the  voici-  gave 
the  singing  a sombre  char.acter  that  ad- 
niiUed  of  little  variety,  and  to  some  extent 
rliscountenanced  an  inti'lli.gent  and  ihought- 
firl  appreciation  of  the  many  contrasted 
.stvles  represented  in  ,lhe  cou'n.se  of  the  re- 
ciiaal.  The  singer  achieved  the  best,  results, 
in  the  more  vigorous  numbers,  and  his 
treatment  of  Ilander«  “ h'uribondo  .spira  il 
venti>  " and  Schubert's  “Der  MuLsc-nsohn ’’. 
had  the  right  impulse.  In  the  quietm-  songs 
a vli-stressing  tendency  to  sing  hat  'showN-d  in 
which  ilinaion  .Mr.  Herschmann'.s  studies 
would  be  most  profitably  directed. 

QUEl^’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
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There  were  three  items 
t/ereet 

” lC'Tn"to'the  Rising  Sun 
strings,  horp.  and  orgiv’- 


of^  pnrtic^lar 

the  nrovramiiiie  at  t,Jueon  s Hal! 
he  thst  of  these  wae 

Rising  Sun,  for 
It  i.s  a pk’.a.saiit 


SCRIABIN’S  THIRD  SYMPHONY. 

The  fir.st  Symphony  Concesrt  of  the  season  took 
place  at  Queen’s  Hall  on  Satixrday  afternoon 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Henry  'Wood.  Its 
two  chief  events  w'ere  the  first  performance  in 
England  of  Serial liiTs  third  Symphony  (in^ 
0 minor),  called  “Tho  Divine  Poom,”  and  the 
perfomianco  by  Sohor  Casals  with  t he  orchestra^ 
of  Dvorak’s  \’iolonccllo  Concerto  in  B minor. 
These  vv  ero  preceded  hy  Sir  Henry  ^Vood  s 
transcription  for  orchcstr.a  of  Bach  s Organ 
'Toccata  in  E .and  followed  by  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s  Overture  to  tne,  Terrible. 

Since  Sir  Henry  tVood  introduced  ns  in  the 
s|xring  to  Scriabui's  most  advanc.-d  orchestral 
work.  “ Prometheus,'’  we  have  been  remutdod  of 
tho  rapidity  of  his  change  of  musical  stylo  hy 
a performanco  under  Al.  Safonoff  of  his  first 
symphony  published  about  ton  years  earlier, 
'rhoro  lia've  also  been  opportunities  of  studyiiL 
his  development  in  tho  piano  music,  and  .an 
.article  on  (h<>  piano  music  published  in  these 
coluntns  in  March  sliowcd  that  Scriabin  .s  ..ri 
has  liccn  dovclopvxl  tliron.eh  the  two  mcdiunis 
of  the  orche.stra  and  tho  piano,  each  effort  in  one 


'One  came  to  the  first  performance  of  thenhirdi 
synxphony.  therefore,  with  tho  knowledgo  that 
it  must  stand  somewhere  in  a distinct  line  of 
development  between  two  known  extremes,  and 
with  curiosity  wliettcd  to  discover  exactly 
what  pohit  tho  composer  had  reached  in  it 

The  Plah  of  the  Woek. 

From  that  point  of  view  it  is  enlightening, 
because  it  proves  conclusively  that,  however 
closely  Scriabin  may  seek  to  link  the  peculiar 


^ 


n "clan  sublime.”  Their  answer  to  the  com- 'the  afternoon 
poser  might  well  he,  *'  Do  it  yourself.” 

Dvorak  does  it  himself,  and  the  playing  of 
the  concerto  by  Senor  Casals  and  tho  orchestra 
was  irresistible.  Bach  did  it  himself  v hen  he 
wrote  the  gro.at  organ  toccata';  hut  Sir  Honry 
Wood’s  ponderous  orchestration  robs  it  of  its 
own  “elan  sublime.”  .Rimsky- Korsakov,  too, 
so, id  what  he  wanted  to  say  when  he  wrote  tho 
overture  to  han  (he  Terrible,  and  thorgli,  re- 
gc,rded  as  music  for  tho  concert  room,  it  is  not 
a very  thrilling  work  now  that  we  know  the 


theories  of  musical  technique  on  wliich  “ Prome-  opera'to  which  it  is  a prelude,  its  fitness  to  its' 
theus  ” is  built  with  ^ his  “aesthetic  and  purpose  is  apparent  in  every  ]:hrase.  Btit 


not  evolved  undertook  the  composition  of  “Tho 

‘ 'j'1^0  p)jyin0sDivine  Poem  ” without  first  acquhing  a musical 

clear  point  of  departure  in  liis  1^'S  thought. 

A SCRIABIN  SYMPHONY. 
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rehgioiis  creed,”  the  two  were 
simultaneously.  It  is  said  that 
Poem  ’ is  a 

evolution — a ‘ poem  of  self-assertion  ’ not  only 
m the  ]ihilosophical  sense  which  Scriahin  had  in 
view  while  writing  it,  but  also  in  the  purely 
mu-sical  .sense.”  One  can  join  issue  with  the 
statement  because  it  is  easy  to  see  that  musically 
the  symphony  lags  some  distance  behind  the 
philosophy.  While  the  latter  shows  him  to  be 
well  on  Ills  way  towards  the  attitude  of  mind 
which  produced  “ Prometheus — the  symphony 
of  fire,”  the  music  of  tho  tliird  symphony  is 
much  more  a.kin  to  that  of  the  first  symphony. 

There  is  no  lu’nt  in  it  of  the  new  system  of 
tonality,  the  .scale  in  fourths  resulting  in 
the  strange  chord  which  we  are  asked  to  accept 
as  a con.sonant  basis  in  “ Prometheus.” 

The  whole  construction  is  tlic  long-accepted  one 
of  sjnnphonic  form  founded  on  tlio  contrasts 
of  ordinary  major  and  minor  keys.  The  very 
plan  of  the  movements  (a  slow  introduction 
leading  to  an  Allegro,  followed  by  a slow  move- 
ment and  final  Allegro)  is  as  old  as  Haydn  and 
older,  and  the  titles  “ Luttes,”  “ Voluptes,” 
and  “ Jeu  Divin  ” might  be  applied  with  little 
modification  to  the  several  movements  of 
dozens  of  s;vTriphonies  written  any  time  during 
the  last  century.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  emo- 
tional .significance  of  certain  repre.sentative 
tliemes  appearing  in  many  fonns  and  in  many 
com.binations,  and  sometimes  we  are  told  more 
precisely  what  tliose  themes  are  intended  to 
express  by  certain  adjectival  phrases  written 
agamst  the  music — “ tragique,”  “ opjiresse,” 

“ halotant,”  “ nile,”  and  so  on.  These  may 
be  useful  guides  to  tho  interpreters,  but  they 
do  not  affect  tho  li.stener  except  in  so  far  as 
they  get  translated  into  tho  music  itself.  We 
are  dealing  here  with  the  ,s>nnphonic  language 
winch  we  know,  not  with  the  “ unknown 
tongues  ” of  “ Prometheus  ” ; and  tlio  only 
question  is  how  much  Scriabin  is  actually 
able  to  say  to  us  in  that  language. 

The  Music. 

At  the  end  of  a performance  lasting  con- 
tinually for  4.’>  minutes  (tho  work  proved  to 
bo  some  minutes  shorter  Ilian  was  expected) 
one  felt  that  extraordinarily  little  had  been 
achic\'cd  in  proportion  to  tho  effort  entailed. 

In  spite  of  moments  of  stimulating  orchestral 
colour — particularly  in  the  vivid  use  of  tho 
trumpets,  who  make  a striking  entry  in  the 
second  bar  of  the  introduction  and  develop 
tho  .same  theme  wonderfully  in  the  finale, 
and  in  spite  of  tho  groat  contrapuntal  energy 
with  wliich  tho  themes  are  combined,  and 
altogether  a constructive  power  far  beyond 
that  shovm  in  tho  first  symphony,  there  is 
tho  spjno  weakness.  Scriabin  breaks  down  all 
along  the  lino  at  the  crucial  moments,  where 
first-liand  invention,  the  musician’s  gi'eatc.st 
liower,  is  tho  thing  which  tolls.  At  these 
momenta  his  ideas  almost  always  suggest  those 

of  other  imi.sical  creators  long  familiar — Liszt  firamnio  which  included  Busoni’s  arrangement  of 
in  tho  introduction,  Jlendcl.ssohn  (curiously  Bach’s  Chaconne,  Hchumann’s  Fautasic,  a 
enough)  in  tho  themo  marked  “ Mystcrieux  of  pieces  by  Chopin,  and  a miscellaneous 


' -\  large  audience  went  to  the  Queen’s  Hall 

on  Saturday  ;ifternoon,  where  the  Queen’s 
Hall  Orchestra  g.ave  the  first  svmphonv  con- 
cert of  the  scasoii.  'I  here  was  a noveltv  in 
the  programme  in  the  shape  of  Scriabin’s 
third  .symphony,  with  the  title  “ The  Divine 
Poem.  ’ \\  e do  nut  feel  disposed  to  enter 

into  the  psychological  ti.spect  of  the  music-— 
some  account  of  the  composer’s  attitude  ef 
mind  was  set  forth  in  the  programme — if' 
only  bectmsc  the  fir.'t  requirement  of  <tn 
mnsic.'il  work  is  that  it  shtill  satisfv  as  such. 

I his  can  li.ardly  be  said  to  be  the  case  wUId 
this  svmpiiony , which,  indeed,  is  but  another" 
e.vttmple  of  extraneous  things  being  mader 
use  of  to  cviver  up  the  poverty  of  the  under— 
l_\ing  thought.  In  spite  of  such  de.scriptive 
indications  as  “ divin,’’  “ grandiose, ” “ mys- 
t<'rieu.\,  voluptueux,”  "elan  sublime,” 
and  the  like,  and  many  really  charming  or- 
chestr.d  ^’fleets,  the  three  long  mov'ements, 
played  without  br<'ak,  simply  <>xhausted  the 
Ikmk'i  of  the  waitt  of  originalitv* 

strength,  or  distinction  in  the  themes  em- 
plovixl. 

lechnically  the  work  contains  much  that 
I is  ing<*nious,  though  the  harmonic  sub- 
structure  is  not  so  interesting  as  the  later 
” I’romelheus  ” which  .Sir  Ilenrv  Wood  in- 
(r<Hlucecl  to  us  last  y<  ar.  The  rest  of  the  con- 
ceit <'onsist(-d  of  Rach’s  Iec<'ala  in  1',  orches- 
li,il<*ci  h\  I h(‘  <'onduclor-  -surch'  an  unneces- 
sary effort,  Rinisky-Korsakov’s  “ Ivan  !e 
Terrilile  ” overture  and  Dvor.ik’s  violoncello 
concerto.  In  the  last  named  Schor  Pablo 
Casals  yet  again  charmed  everv  o.ic  nv  the 
easy  style  of  his  playing,  the  kwely  tone  in 
the  cantali'le  passages  being  as  re-rark.-.ble 
as  ever.  Tho  orchestra — enlarged,  ,.f  course 
for  these  concerts-- now  inciiuh  s .six  ladv 
string  players.  I liere  is  onlv  one  rea.mn 
why  this  iiwiovat ion  might  not  prove  to  be 
successful  the  question  of  physical  en- 
lurance.  I'iven  so,  the  proportion  is  too  small 
for  anv  dilTerence  to  be  rix-ognisable.  R 
should- be  addixl  ilyal  the  plax  ing  <in  .Saturdav 
\\;is  \ery  acc'eiiqilished  in  all  directions. 

MISS  DORIS  BARXETT. 

A pianoforte  recital  wa.s  given  rasP  night  in  the 
Bechstcin  Hall  by  Miss  Doris  Barnett  with  a pro- 


. voitp|^  .\r3WMfTj'  .Mr.  John 

Ihompson,  made^his  first  .ap(x;arancc  in  Kn.g- "I  Q "I 
land,  and  in  llie  evening  another  newcomer  X X 
made  lier  <,lcbut,  .Miss  Doris  Rarnctt,  who 
comes,  we  l>eliev<',  from  .\uslralia.  1 he 
latter  brought  forward  a dilVicult  programme, 
but  had  a genuine  succo-s,  because  sIk'  never 
failed  to  make  tiio  music  sound  strong  and 
\’nal.  Oi)inions  may  be  divided  as  to 
whether  Rusoni  should  have  Iam[)cred  with 
tile  Rach  " t.'li.aconiK',”  but  there  is  no  doubt- 
ing the  fact  that  his  arrangement,  if  ]>laycd 
powcriully,  and  with  warmth,  dix»»  very 
gr«tily  set  forth  the  woiulcr  of  the  music. 

-Mi.ss  Harmli  played  it  in  this  manner,  as 
also  .Schumann's  ” Kant-asie,'’  and,  again, 
till-  C hopin  “ Rari'.irolle.  ” .Mthough  there 
\^ere  not  a lew  technical  slijis  noticeable, 

;tm‘se  went  for  little  owing  to  her  natural 
jgift  for  musical  <‘.xpn  ss,ion , It  should  be 
jadded  tliat  she-  really  does  [lossess  a technique 
<>1  the  large  <ird<-r,  a big  tone,  and  wide  grip, 

;an<i  tile  slips  were  onlv  the  result  of  just  that 
lack  ,,l  completi'  control  which  is  hardly  ob- 
taiiu-d,  hy  a .s<-nsilive  artis,t,  without  a good 
<ieal  of  experience  of  plai  ing  in  public.  We 
(sluHild  like  to  liear  .Miss  Rarnett  a.gain. 

j .Mr.  Ihomp'on’s  playing  was  extremelv 
ifiiiished.  lie,  too,  lias  a line  technique — he 
has  studied,  hy  ilie  way,  entirely  in  tho 
.States — and  jilays  witli  yen'  great  ease, 
taoility,  and  .•l•'sura^c(‘.  lie  gave  Liszt’s 
l•anla,si,•t  and  Fugue  on  the  theme 

R..\.(  .11.”  in  a very  I’irile  manner.  Later 
his  perkirmance  of  [feethoven ’s  sonata  was 
th<f  means  of  ilisplaying  an  unusual  degree 
of  careful  phrasing.  f)ne  executive  failing 
was  observed,  a certain  unsteadiness  of 
rhythm  ; one  could  not  always  feel  the  ac- 
cent--, as  though  .Mr.  Thompson  had  not 
rightly  ma.stereil  the  art  of  rubato-playing. 
i emperamentally  lie  has  vet  to  develop,  tlie 
carefulness  and  polish  of  his  method  has  yet 
to  he  fired  by  the  musical  convictions.  .\t 
[iresiait  his  laxulings  le.ave  the  hearer  cold. 

\\  ith  some  such  advance  .Mr.  Thompson 
oiiglil  to  go  far. 


tragique,”  Wo.gncr  in  tlic  slow  movement.  To  w’hich  began  with  Rachmilnmofrs  Prcimie 


group 
group 
in  G 

.say  this  is  not  to  urge  anv  of  those  charges  minor  and  ended  with  the  Toccata  from  Saint- 
of  plagiarism  which  look  so  formidable  at  first  Saens’s  Fifth  Coiicorto  in  F major.  i \^jJ^ 
sight  and  mean  little  in  reality.  He  might  show  It  ''"a-s  an  exacting  programme,  but  ^ss  Barnett 
that  tho  themes  have  no  connexion  with  any  sixacknd  it  with  great  vitaUty  and,  generally  speaking, 
p.irtioular  pa-s.sage  in  these  masters’  works  and  successful  in  proportion  as  the  mnsic  drew  out 
yet  leave  us  feeling  that  they  say  nothing  which  I''*  energy.  For  this  reason  the  second  movement 
others  liav’e  not  already  said.  To  placo  m E flat  of  Schumann’s  fantasie  went  as  well  as 
Dvorak's  Concerto  immediately  after  the  anything  in  the  programme,  though  it  would  have 


symnhony  was  to  show  in 
jiossihle  way  the  difference 
uninventive  mind  labouring  to  construct, 
a rrc.ative  mind  which  conceives  a new  idea 


the  clearest  sormded  still  better  if  there  had  been  fewer  wrong 
between  an  imtes  and  if  her  very  loud  tone  had  been  less  hard 
and  quality.  The  same  hardness  was  noticeable 
in  the  chaconne,  but  in  the  mezzofortc  passages 


a flash,  R,nd  places  it,  before  its  listener.!  without  was  rounder  and  more  agreeable;  it  was, 

the  appearance  of  a moment's  premeditation,  however,  always  controlled  by  the  player,  even  when 
Tho  Di\ino  Poem”  is  said  to  bo  a work  of  by  was  hardest,  and  in  fact  throughout  the  recital 
self-assertion”  ; it  is  immensely  assertive,  but  Barnett  .showed  that  she  lias  a clear  head  as 

where  is  the  self  ? One  gets  some  glimpses  of  thev  are 

• *1  ^ ^ 4.  ^ i.  Ai-  A.  • 1 If  ^ wore  evidently  not  due  to  haphazard 

It  m the  l.-.'t  movement,  but  that  is  after  half  playing.  The  opening  of  the  fantasie  S 

an  liour  of  tho  strenuous  assertion  of  platitudes,  clear  and  consistent,  and  so  was  the  phrasing  of  the 
(’crliaps  Homo  of  tho  tedium  of  this  perform-  second  movement,  but  both  passages  were  marred 
aneo  was  duo  to  the  fai't  that  the  eoufluctor  over-doliberatson,  which  in  the  fii-st  case  spoilt 

and  tlio  orcliestra  }iad  set  their  tooth  with  tho  imtimeoSltv  ‘‘'1, 

, , • . > ■ . senumeiwauty.  Jn  (^hopin  s Barcarolle  and  m the 

grim  determination  to  achieve  a clear  exposition  Waltz,  Mazurka,  and  Scherzo,  which  completed  the 
of  a liighly  intricate  score,  (icrlaiiily  .such  a ^up,  her-  playing  was  simpler  and  her  rhvthm 

tinner,  while  her  brilliant  touch  enabled  her  to  ioake 
■'"corative  passages  very  clear  and  attractive 

PIANOFORTE  RECITALS. 


frame  of  niiml  is  not  tho  one  in  which  the  direc-  . , ..  — - . 

tion  • avoc  imo  ivresse  dehordanto  ” is  likely ^ItracUve, 
to  get  the  fullest  na'ization.  One  can  imayino, 
rnorcover,  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  tliat  for  tho 
fir"t  time  (he  enlarged  orche-stra  contains  snvoral 
Ic.-lics  emong  the  string  players.  Sir  I ienry  Wood 

e.  iittid  (<i  translate  this  and  other  directions 
c.  rehearsal.  No  rloiiht,  however,  the  per- 

f.  inner;  did  all  that  it  was  pessihle  to  do  in  tlie 
time;  ivkI  if  S rie.hin  never  got  tlie  latter  of 
their  eoiie'ierit  iousness  that  is  hi.i  fault.  He 
I.  ;|(  ; hi  1 ple.'.ers  to  mi.ke  [ilf.in  (lu  nios  sound 
III  . teriom.,  sotier  ones  ini  oMiee.ted,  end  to 
illnmiiiai II  ..ii  uiiiri.sfiired  r,jeee  uf  lianneny  witll 


MR.  JOHN  THOMPSON  AND  MISS 
^ DORIS  BARNETT. 



I wo  iiilcrest Iiig  |>ianoforle  rceilals  were 
given  v<'st<T(lav  ,-it  the  Rcdislein  il.ill.  In 


THE  PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 

The  novelty  at  last  night’s  Promenade  Con- 
cert in  the  Queen’s  Hall  consisted  of  an 
'•  .\ria  for  .Strings  ” by  Mr.  Percy  Pitt.  This 
work,  which  was  then  heard  in  public  for  the 
first  time,  consists  of  a melody  allotted  to 
\'iolas  and  violins,  with  an  accompaniment 
{ supplied  by  the  u.sual  full  orchestra.  The 
mournful  character  of  the  air,  divided  into 
I two  sections,  is  well  emphasised  by  the  sup-, 
porting  instruments,  sinister  chords  piano  on 
the  brass,  heavy  notes,  pizzicato  from  the 
basses,  and  drum  effects  all  serving  to  carry- 
out the  idea.  This,  strangely  enough,  culmi- 
nates on  a climax  of  a predominantly  major 
character,  and  it  is  not  clear  what  the  com- 
poser is  aiming  at,  as  it  would  seem  that  one 
mood  merely  neutralises  the  other.  The 
general  feeling,  while  suggestive  of  the  in- 
fluence. of  Richard  Wagner,  is  eminentlv  rich 
and  vigorous.  Z ? 

The  violinist,  Herr  .-\doIf  Metz,  who  made ' 
his  first  ap]iearance  at  these  concerts,  earned  | 
well-deserved  plaudits  by  his  singularly  j 
polished  and  musicianly  performance  of  the  1 
.Mendelssohn  N’iolin  Concerto.  \ 

MR.  AETHL”R  ALEXAXDER.  * 

The  programme  which  3Ir.  Arthur 
offered  at  tho  iEolian  Hall  last  ni.ght  showed  him 
to  be  a musiciam  of  wide  sympathies,  and  his  per- 
formance on  the  whole  justified  the  wide  range 
of  the  programme.  It  began  with  Bach’s  Fantasia 
in  C minor,  and  among  its  more  familiar  things  were 
Schunaann's  ” Papillons,”  Chopin’s  Barcarolle,  and 
some  pieces  by  Debussy.  In  addition  to  these 
there  were  two  exceedingly  interesting  excursions 
into  Eussian  mnsic,  S.  Taneiev’s  fine  prelude  and 
fugue.  Op.  28,  and  Sci-iabin’a  Fifth  Piano  Sonata, 
Op.  53,  together  with  some  smaller  things  by  the 
latter  compoSK  r.  C^A^U^rt.  VZ.'-f  3 
To  play  these  things  at  aO  requires  an  advanced 
technique  ; to  play  them  in  such  a way  that  they 
sound  genuinely  musical  requires  a high  degree  of 
intelligence.  Mr.  Mexander  has  both.  He  has 
imboimded  energy,  which  in  the  simpler  music, 
Bach  and  Schumann  for  example,  is  apt  to  become 
rather  re.stleas.  His  reliance  upon  the  force  of  itb‘- 
arm  rather  than  upon  the  strength  of  the  fing 
limited  his  variety  of  colour  to  some  extent. 
he  produced  very  beantiful  effects  of  tone  in  Taneiev’s, 
prelude  and  worked  the  fugue  to  a jmwerful  climax. 
In  Scriabin’s  sonata  bo  was  particularly  careful 
to  niako  clear  tho  contrasts  between  the  several 
r'uythmic  ideas,  the  free  development  of  which 
in  a single  movement  is  the  chief  point  of  design. 
It  ha.s  now  been  i^ivyed  several  times  in  London, 
and  it  grows  in  interest  with  repeated  hearing. 
It  is  much  raoro  ch.ai-acteristic  of  its  composer  than 
is  the  symphony  heard  at  Queen’s  Hall  on  .Saturday 
and  much  less  connected  with  the  form  which  it  is 
supposed  to  represent.  Afterwards  Mr.  Aloxjinder 
played  Bur-oni’s  bold  paraphrase  of  Bach’s  Chaconne 
with  a boldness. equal  to  that  of  the  arranger. 

JIRS.  MARGARET  MEREDITH’S  MUSIC. 

A chamber  concert  was  given  yesterday  afternoon 
in  the  Queen’s  Hall  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Meredith  mth 
a programme  made  up,  with  two  small  exceptions, 
entirely  of  works  of  her  own  oompositiou.  At  the 
beginning  came  a Quintet  in  E flat  minor  for  piano- 
forte, violin,  flute,  clarinet,  and  violoncello,  and 
at  the  end  a scone  from  the  second  act  of  her  opera 
The  Pilgrim’s  Way.  Between  these  came  two  sets 
of  songs,  a scona,  " Tho  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,”  and 


,n 


a Violin  Rhapsody,  which  was  giVr.n  the  title  “ O 
Woudrons  Hay.”  Mrs.  Meredith  herselT  playe4  the 
pionoXorte  part  in  the  quintet  and  all  the  accompani- 
ment';, and  the  other  artists  who  took  part  in  the 
concert  wore  Mits  .-Vda  Forrest,  Miss  Phyllis  Lett, 
.'Hiss  .May  MuUe.  Miss  Fdith  Penville,  and  Messrs 
Charles  Draper,  Charles  JIotL  and  J.-i.cqtjes  Thiband.  ' 
We  have  taken  several  occasions  botore  now  ot 
discus.sin<7  Mrs.  Meredith’s  compositions  in  some 


. _ -•ojnposcT 

I m a fresh  light.  There  was  the  same  tendenev  to 
|tp.  state  a trite,  melodious  subject  and  then  to  leave 
it  .at  .1  full  cadence  after  a few  bars  and  proceed  to 
a variant  ; .and  there,  also,  was  the  same  indifference 
V'-^to  suiting  the  stjmeture  of  the  musical  phrase.s  to 
el  that  of  the  verses  attached  to  them  in  the  voc.-d 

inumbers,  'fhe  main  result  was  one  of  extreme 
pat<  hiness,  wliich  was  not  lessened  by  the  obviousness 
of  the  material  taken  to  make  the  patches.  It  should 
”Mbc  added  fliat  all  the  artists  performed  their  oerls 
'i’  fwith  their  cii.-^toniai'y  skill,  2 X 

MR.  .TOnX^  THOMPSOX'S  RECITAL, 
j t > r t ^ 

j The  young  .American  pianist  who  made  his  first 


sonat,-!  in  i-.  major?  One  rcallv  has  sfidom- 
heard  this  lovely  work  played  'with  such  aj 
complete  understanding  of  its  poetry. 
Kspocially  good  was  the  treatment  of  the 
dosing  variations  in  the  finale.  Not  a point 
I " as  missed;  Miss  Davies  indeed  has  always 
\alucd  the  observ.ance  of  design  in  musical 
performance.  There  were  other  instrumen-j 
tal  numbers,  a charming  little  trio  of  Mozart 
and  .Schumann’s  work  in  D minor.  In 
these  the  pianist  was  most  happilv  associated 
with  Miss  .'\dila  von  .\ranyi  and  .Miss  May 
-Muklc.  'I'wo  groups  of  songs  sung  in  his 
most  characteristic  style  bv  Dr.  Geor«e' 


-Mr.  Richard  Epstein  played  the' pianoforte  part;; 
and  the  programme  aJso  included  Max  Bruch’s 
Concerto  in  G minor,  some  unaccompanied  Bach,  and 
miscellaneous  bravura  pieces,  f/  ^ 

Smee  he  last  appeared  in  public  FeuOTiann  has 
made  rapid  strides,  and  it  may  be  .said  at  once  that 
his  pla>-ing  yesterday  was  on  a very  high  level.  His 
attack  was  so  firm  and  clean  that  if  one  had  shut  one’s 
es  one  would  have  t hought  one  was  listening  to 
a mature  player  ; his  tone  too  was  quite  remarkable 
nr  a small  boy.  N'ot  that  it  was  always  equally 
stinking  ; the  double  stopping  in  the  first  'movemeut 
of  the  Concerto,  for  instance,  was  a little  harsh  and  the 
Adagio  from  Bach’s  First  Sonata  in  ti  minor  sounded 


Ifcnschel  completed  the  scheme,  the  whole.  thin.  But  in  t he  linnae  of  the  Conce.rto  the  lone 


providing 
merit. 


a charming  evening’s  entertain- 


A NEW  VIOLINIST. 


1? 


.appe.nrancc  in  London  at  Bochstciu  Hall  vesterdav  i , • • , , 

Jafternoon  is  imlike  a great  number  of  his  country-  f^'chmque  noticeable. 

Imen  in  the  fact  that  he  has  pursued  his  musical 
studies  entirely  in  his  own  country — to  be  precise, 
in  PbiLadclphia.  Technicall}’  he  is  very  accom- 
plished. His  performance  of  l.iszt's  Fantasia  on 
the  theme  B..V.C.H.  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 


Scarcely  more  than  promising  v’rlT  can  be| 
said  of  the  violin  playing  of  Miss  Guv  Hand- 
CiH'k,  who  made  her  fir.st  appearance  yester- 
day'afternoon  at  the  Bechste.in  Hall.  ' One 
liked  the  bright  vigour  and  the  freshness  of 
her  style  as  revealed  in  a Nardini  sonata, 
hut  in  this,  and  still  more  in  Reger's  sonata 
for  violin  alone,  there  was  a good  deal  of 

M iss  Handccck 
must  further  polish  her  phrasing,  with 
special  attention  to  the  construction  of  a 
movement.  Occasiicnallv  she  came  to  the 
end  as  tho'.igh  quite  unprepared  ; this  is  an 
important  matter  in  interpretation.  While 


programme  left  no  doubt  about  hLs  control  of  tone  • 


the  Reger  woric  is  really  too  difficult  for  her 


through  the  action  of  fingers  .and  wrists.  His  musical 
treatment,  too,  was  refined  ; he  took  no  liberties 
and  aimed  at  no  superficial  effects,  ^ 

In  Beethoven's  " Waldstein  " .Sonata,  two  numbers 
from  Schumann’s  ■'  Phantaeiestiickc,”  and  some 
Chopin  beginning  wit’n  the  Impromptu  in  F shai-p 
major  and  ending  ivith  the  Polonaise  in  A fiat,  his 
playing  was  at  once  conscientious  and  free  from 
self-coisciousness.  It  was  natural  though  that 
these,  the  bigger  works,  should  be  the  least  satisfying  t” 

■ ' ’ ■ ' A good  deal  of  the  Sonata  - . climaxes. 


just  yet  she  is  to  be  complimentecr  on  tlio 
.pluck  recjuired  to  put  so  ungrateful  a com- 
position into  tlte  programme.  The  music 
h.as  some  g<xxl  moments,  but  certainly  de- 
mamls  a very  perfect  performance.  "Miss 
Handcoci<  was  also  heard  in  a group  of 
smaller  pieces.  Slie  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
-Ulan  Glen,  who  sang  songs  of  Brahms  and 
Vaughan  Williams  in  a way  which  showed 
He  is  a little  inclined  to 
and  this  puts 
Mr.  Hamilton 


was  brUliant  in  quality  without  being  hard,  and  in 
the  slow  movement  of  the  “ Kreutzer  ” it  was 
beautifully  soft  and  clear.  All  the  decorations  here 
too  were  tidily  and  carefully  given,  while  the  last 
movement  was  played  with  rem-arkable  virility,  and 
so  was  the  Prelude  by  Bach.  He  seemed,  in  ’fact, 
like  so  many  j oung  players,  to  be  more  at  home,  iii 
quick  movemente  tliaii  in  slow,  for  tlie  Adagio  by  Bach 
was  a little  lame  and  the  slow  movement  of  the 
ICreutzer  ” was  stiffer  in  every  way  than  any  of 
the  rapid  jiicces  which  ho  played.  Fi-om  the  poult  of 
.view  of  musical  interpretation  he  was  at  his  best 
m the  finalns  of  the  .Sonata  and  the  Conoirto  and 
in  the  Ih'elude  by  Bach,  playing  them  all  quite  simply 
and  with  real  understanding, 

THE  PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 


J sIlfa 


part  of  his  performance.  „ „ 

suggested  nothing  more  than  a well-adjusted  intonation  out.  Mr.  H.amilton  Harty 
mechani.sm  ; one  missed  the  real  colour  of  Schumann, 

parf-iculai-ly  in  the  coda  of  ” Ende  vom  Lied,”  and  MRS.  MEREDITH’S  COMPOSITIONS 
Chopins  impromptu  was  clearly  divided  into  sections  - . P J 'it.' a o 

which  seemed  to  have  little  or  no  relevance  to  one 
another.  E\-idently  .Mr.  John  Thompson  has  -a 


great  deal  still  to  gain  as  an  interpreter,  but  his  Oueen's  H;H1 


fargaret  Meredith  of 

ciiambor  mufnc,  compocod  by  herself,  in  the 


VIPOSIT 


acquirements  as  a perfonner  are  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  hope  that  his  powers  will  expand  with  experience. 


the  most 


on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Perhaps 
inipni'tant  number  on  the  pro- 
His  playing  of  small  things  such  as  Godowsky^s  li.‘'amrn.'  was  a qtiiiilet  in  F.  fiat  minor  for 
arrangement  of  a Ki.gaudon  by  Kameau,  Henselt’s  pianoforte,  vioiin,  lluto,  ciarinct,  ’and  vioion- 
Toccatina,  and  Mendels-sohn’s  Scherzo  was  delightful  ceilo,  bearing  the  title  ” in  memorv  of  a 
in  Its  teshness  of  touch  and  crispness  of  phrase.  noble  life.”  The  intimate  character  of  the 

THE  PROMENADE  CONCERTS.  - ■ of  the 


7V/5 

e.lt  ” of  Herr  von 


I 


repetition  “ by  general  request.  ' of  JJerr  von 
Dohnanyi’s  Suite  for  Orchestra  in  P sharp  minor 
and  Brahms’s  Fourth  SvTophony  (E  minor)  ivcre  the 
two  chief  numbers  for  orchestra  alone  in  last  night’s 
programme.  Other  interesting  features  were  an 
excellent  performance  of  Saint-Saens’s  Violoncello 
Concerto  in  A minor  by  Signor  Enrico  Mainardi  and 
,'5|. ' songs  sung  by  Miss  Mary  Tracy  and  Mr.  Campbell 
Meinnes.  .''ignor  Main.ardi’s  playing  was  ejear  in  every 


\--\SSILEXKO’S  “AU  S<5LEIL”  SUITE. 

Two  additions  to  the  repertorj-,  tlio  last  of  the 
present  season,  which  ends  to-morroiv,  were  in- 
cluded in  last  night’s  programme  at  Queen’s  Hall. 
Both  are  pleasant  music,  and  in  both  the  pleasure 
: palls  some  way  before  the  end.  The  first  was  Gabriel 
Faure’s  ballade  for  piano  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment (Op.  19),  which  Miss  Emilienne  Bompard 
played  gracef'ally.  It  is  presumably  a fairly  early 
work  ; it  recalls  the  time  when  Chopin  was  considered 
to  have  said  the  last  word  in  decorative  piano  writing 
and  Weber’s  Concertstiick  represenf.cd  the  standard 
of  balance  between  a solo  instrument  and  the 
orchestra.  The  other  work,  Va.ssilcnko’s  .Suite  in 
five  movements,  called  ’•  Au  .SoleiJ,”  was  even  more 
diiectly  reminiscent,  for  in  Faure’s  melody  there  are 
qualities  which  arc  distinctly  his  own  no  matter  how 
much  his  technique  imv  suggest.writers  who  went 
before  him.  ^ Oh  U , 

The  suite  is  frankly  picture-music  of  the  obvious 
kind  in  which  one  might  guess  the  subjects  of  the 
pictures  even  without  the  labels,  which  are  given  to 
each  movement.  A mids-ommer  day,  cicadas,  a' 
dr>-ad,  gnomes,  and  the  rustling  of  the  trees  occupy 
each  a movement  in  turn.  Perhaps  the  only  one 
which  we  miglit  have  failed  to  hit  upon  in  thi'ee 
guesses  is  the  last.  ’J’he  vigorous  rhyt.hms  and  the 
elaborate  orchestration  suggested  something  more 
positive,  it,  however,  is  the  least  reminiscent  of  the 


noble  life.’ 

realistic  backsfround  is  not  more  closely  ex- 
plained, blit  the  music  sufficientlv  tells  its 
own  .story  of  melancholy,  re.signaticm,  ami 
strerit(lh.  While  not  .strikinjf  anv  new  or 
authoritative  note,  the  composer  gives  evi- 
dence of  a tjood  funtl  of  musical  feelin.tf,  and 
has  treated  the  instruments  with  skill.  These 

were  played  bv  the  composer  herself  (piano-  - — 

forte);  Miss  .Mav  .Mukle  (violoncello).  Miss  movements  ; Wagner  seemed  to  have  suggested 
Edith  Penville  (flute),  M.  Jacques  Thibaud  - (it  is  very  difficult  to  kee.p  the 

la /.I  • seironJ  ar-f.  .S';.,-,/— '..,1  — . 


detail  ; Ills  tone  was  strong  and  even,  his  execution 
unfailing.  In  a few  places,  such  as  the  principal  theme 
of  the  finale,  his  phrasing  seemed  a little  lacking  in 
dist.inction,  but  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  melody 
itself.  Miss  Tiacy.  who  had  not  appeared  at  these 
concerts  before,  sang  Franck’s  ” La  Procession  ” 
and  the  ah'  “ Seufzer  Tranen  ” from  Bach’s  cantata 


(violin),  and  .Mr.  Gharle.s  Draper  (clarinet) 

■\  song  cycle,  “ O thou  dear  mortal,”  wa.s 
sur.d  hy  Mr.  Charles  Mott;  a song,  “The 
Lord  is  My  .Shepherd,”  with  violoncello 
obbligato,  was  sun.g  by  Miss  Phvllis  Lett;  and 


second  act  of  Siegfried  out  of  such  scenes),  and  even 
Mcndelssolin  s ’■  Bees’  Wedding  ” cropped  up  amongst 
the  buzzing  of  the  cicoidas,  while  Tchaikovsky’s 
■'  Caase- Noisette  ” Suite  contributed 
tile  effects  in  a-lmost  every  movement. 


. number  of 
Still  much  of 


Miss  .\da  Forrest  also  bro'ught  forward  ' "■l'>«i.sical  scoring  for  wood-wind,  pizxicaio 

further  vocal  numbers  bv  Mrs.  .Meredith.  Of  bvlls,  and  other  light  percussion  iustrumente 

out.  And  it  is  not  merely 


is  very  happily  carried 


tho.se  “ If  we  must  part  ” out  of  the  cvcl 

j.  Ich  haite  viel  Bekummemias.  She  seemed  nervous,  made  the  best  impression,  the  atmosphere  of  “Fenious  ; it  is  quite  musical,  quite  cliarming  in  ite 

Dowson's  Ivric  bein.g  happilv  conveyed.  be  enjoyed  with  a minimum 

amount  of  thought  on  Ihe  part  of  the  listener. 


Since,  as  .a  boy  of  11,  be  last  apjfe.arsd  at  a Phi 
harmoruc  concert  two  yea-rs  ago,  Sigmand  Feucr- 
m.-mn-hos  added  groatly  to  liis  musical  if  not  to  his  ' 
phj’sits.i.1  inches.  He  still  retains  all  the  outv/ajd  and 
\istble  signs  of  exti’cme  youth,  but.  mentally,  he  is 
dev-eJoping  into  raanboed  with  artonisbing  rapi'hty. 
lie  is,  indeed,  one  of  tlio  most  renaarkablo  of  tho 
many  prodigies  whom  the  last  few  years 
•iking  from  the  have  brouglit  with  thorn,  and  if  he  fulfils  the  promiso 

woe  13  mac  rlxioh  he  ditsplayod  two  years  a-go,  and  in  a st-il) 


most  of  her  voice.  Mr.  MeInnes  also  sang  Bach 
. the  aria  “ Merke,  mein  Herze,”  and  sang  it  wellj 
though  with  more  rehearsal  a better  balance  might 
have  been  reached  between  the  voice,  the  trumpet 
obbligato,  and  the  accompaniment. 

Hearing  Herr  von  Dohuany ’s  delightful  Suite  and 
Brahms’s  Symphony  together  made  one  reflect  what 
a lot  of  trouble  Brahms  woifld  have  saved  if  he  had 
'only  taken  the  tronble  to  score  his  music  as  carefully 
as  Dohnanyi  has  scored  his.  One  is  led  to  the  reflec- 
tion by  the  fact  that  Dohnanyi’s  orchestral  stand- 
point is  to  some  extent  the  outcome  of  Brahms’s. 

The  .\ndante  con  variazione  bears  a definite  rela- 
tionship to  the  variations  on  a theme  by  Haydn 
both  in  design  and  in  colour,  and  the  rela 

tionship  is  all  the  more  strLkin; 
fact  that  this  suite 

less  Brahms-like  th.an  is  much  of  Dohnanyi’s 
work.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  re.ally  modern  . dogiiee  at  his  recital  at  tlie  Bochstoin  Hah 

orchestration.  It  is  the  orchestra  of  Brahms’s  'estonday  aftomoon,  when  he  played  the  Kiou/ea 

symphonies  plug  harp  and  cor  anglais  used  with  \r-,  r-  t • „ 

cousurnmate  tact  ami  souse  of  contrast.  Sir  Henry  -iai  bruch  s G minor  ConocTto  for  ajj 

Wood’s  performance  of  the  Symphony  In  E minor  'I’orld  as  though  be  W/irc  a highly  talented  man 

was  of  the  careful  and  literal  kind  which  did  not,  for  ,{  30,  ho  wiU  go  very  far  indoed.  Of  brimaut  chil- 

a!l  its  good  intentions,  make  the  best  of  the  score.  . . , , ■ . 

Incidentally,  however,  it  brought  out  a fact  which  is  Jiaio  seen  many,  but  verj’  few  with  so  re- 

often  overlooked,  that  the  finale  is  far  more  effective  narkabJo  an  understanding  of  music  as  his  The 
1^  a piece  of  orchestral  colour  than  the  fu-stmove^^^^  which  he  draivs  from  his  violin  is,  indeed, 

A good  deal  of  the  first  movement  was  muddled  in  . r.  1 j j 

ellect ; the  slow  movement,  taken  rather  deliberately  J^^ituarly  round  aind  w.itrm,  while  there  is  in  it  an 
and  heavily,  lost  some  of  the  poetry  of  its  rhythm  ’dement  of  tenderness  which,  especially  in  the  slow 

s„„,.  a,J  .L.  w- 

particTilarly  in  the  beautiful  central  group  of  varia-  ai..racu\c.  There  is  notiiing  in  his  per- 
tions  where  the  solo  flute  is  followed  by  the  pianissimo  formancee  that  savours  of  the  hif^hly-ltrained  auto- 
entry  of  the  trombones,  came  out  with  perfect  ranton.  He  seom.-=  to  play,  r.atlier,  because  he  ha«  the 


WONDERFUL  BOY 
.VIOLINIST. 


SIGMUND  FEUERMAN 
BECHSTEIN  HALL. 


AT 


'spontaneity  and  ease. 

' ; MISS^FANNY  DAVIES’S  FINE 
PLAYING.  1^/3 


2'3 


Thetisscojid  concert  rif  the  autumn  series 
organized  bv  the  Classic.al  Concert  Society , 
took  piaoe  last  night  at  the  Bechstein  Hall 
iK’for.'.  a crowded  audience.  There  was  no 
wor’k  in  th<  programme  of  what  one  may  call 


oasenoe  of  music  in  him,  .and  bcc-aiiso  it  k natural 
to  him.  \ cry  often  the  doings  of  a prodigy  breed  » 
ct.  ii,ajn  sense  of  pity,  but  his  give  only  that  very  roa] 
pkiasure  which  is  inspired  by  a good  thing  well  done 
by  one  who  really  enjoys  doing  it.  Certainlj 
Sigmund  Pouermaun  sboweil  in  these  a.ad  in  soma 
small  piooce  by  Bach,  Sarasate,  and  others  that  ho 
has  aU  the  olemeiuts  of  a genius.  He  was  excxdlontlj 
accompanied  tloroughout  by  Mr.  Richard  Epstein. 


xr/.ptional  intere.st,  but  the  performances  SIGMUXD  FEUERMAXVS.  §ECITAL 

il'/roughout  were  so  dclifjhtful  that  only  the  , — ,,  , U V — 

'jaost  captious  could  fail  to  be  pleased, 
anstance,  what  could  have  been 

jnd  insight  than  Miss  1-anny 
iterpreirdion  of  Beethoven’s  late 


For  . 
better  in 


.sympathy 
Davies’s  mt 


A violin  recital  was  given  yesterday  afternoon, 
the  Bechstein  H.oJI.  by  Sigmund  Feuermaun, 
the  little  boy  who  made  lik  first  appearance  here 
at  a Philharmonic  Concert  two  yenrs  ago.  The 
comxrt.  began  with  the  “ Kreutz°r  ” Sonata,  in  wliich 


Of  all  tlie  prodigies  who  have  appeared 
here  of  recent  years.  Master  Sigmund 
Feuerman,  who  played  two  years  ago  at  a 
Fliilharnioiiic  concert,  and  who  reappeared 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Bechstein  Hall, 
must  he  held  as  second  10  none.  He  has 
an  amazing  maturity  of  style  as  well 
as  a wonderful  technique,  his  bowing  is  re- 
markable and  his  phrasing  perfect.  Yester- 
day his  playing  showed  an  extraordinary 
gensc  of  rhythm  as  well  as  breadth  of  style 
and  emotional  feeling  for  the  music  he, 
interpreted.  One  has  surely  never  heard 
another  boy  play  Beethoven  as  he  did  yes- 
terday, in  the  Kreiitzer  Sonata  (the  piano 
part  of  which  vyas^^diltorentiy  pjayed  bv 
Mr.  Epstein). 

Equtdly  fine  wasTus  ^rtormance  of  Max 
Bruch’s  G Ylinor  Concerto,  and  two  Bach 
pieces  he  ployed  with  the  greatest  beauty. 
If  it  v.ere  not  that  jirodigies  .so  often  fail  to 
fulfil  the  promise  of  their  childhood,  one 
Avould  prophesy  that  Feuerman  will  one 
day  be  a player  to  rank  with  the  very 
greatest  violinists  the  world  has  k'lown. 

NEW  WORKS  AT  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

Two  new  works  were  produced  at  last 
rfighl’s  Promenade  Concert  at  Queen’s  Hall 
-—a  Ballade  for  piano  and  orchestra,  hy 
Gabriel  Faure,  and  a Suite  by  Se 'giii' 
'Y.assilaenko.  a Ru««iia.n  composer  whoso 
name  one  di  es  not  x-enieniber  to  have  'cn 
hitherto  cn  programmes  in  thi.s  country.  . 
Tho  former  work,  w ritten  by  M.  b’aure  .suin'? 
years  ago.  k a ploa.sant.  grac  'fnl  piece  of 
mu-ie  wiiliout  very  mnch  in  ii  that  is 
etriking  or  individual.  ’Hie  p.r'no  .and 


'croli<SstrS  tlio  lofmer ; 

teing  mainly  prwlominant,  and  the  writing  [ 
ior  eath  i.s  <;ff-'ct?vo  and  int^rosti'ig. ' Tl'a  I 


Bompard.  (P ^ ^ 
The  Suite  by  M.  Wassilacmiii 


Two  ot'hcr  sdiloi'Sts  appeared  : Mu?s  Pal-'" 
g'ravc-Turner,  who  sang-  artistically  some  of 
Elgar’s  “ Soa-Pictures,”  though  she  took 
jeach  one  too  slowly,  and  Mr.  Gc-rvase  Elwes, 

i - —1  „ ilwhase  songs  included  twi>  of  Dr.  W.  A. 
lio  proved  a M . ^ 


solo  part  was^well  pjayed  by  Mile.  EmiU^ne  ■ 

trork  With  some  very  cJia-rming  inoiuerius, 'r  f* 


THE  rfR'0MENADE^j33 
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although  perhaps  a little  too  long 
music  varies  a good  deal  in  style,  Bome  of 
it  Ixiing  of  simple  character,  and  "Other . 
parts  in  more  modern  manner,  recalling  ■ 
the  idiom  of  other  of  the  j’oung  Russian 
School  eucli  as  Stravinsky  and  Tcherepnin. 
The  Suito  is  entitled  “Au  Soleil,”  and 
there  are  four  movements.  The  Prelude 
is  of  somewhat  insignifica.nt  material,  the 
second  movement,  “ Los  Cicades,”  being  a 
i scherzo  of  ingenious  form. 

There  is  also  some  very  charming  music 
in  a slow  section  entitled  “ La  Driade,” 
but  the  best  of  all  is  the  Finale  (Xo.  5), 
“ La  Ronde  Aerienne,”  which  is  a very 
brilliant  and  exhilarating  piece  of  music, 
■wdth  fascinating  rhemes  and  rhythms  and 
picturesque  crcTiestration.  It  was  delight- 
fully played  by  the  orchestra,  under  Sir 
Jlenry  Wood,  and  enthusiastically  received. 


The  ip  crew'ded  and  most  enthusia.stic  audience. 

SIGMUND  FEUERMANN. 

/?  *n  -2, 

W . ^ 


It  falls  to  the  lot  of  many  a prodigy  to 
create  a sensation  on  his  first  appearance, 
but  it  is  not  given*  to  each  of  them  to  be  as 
true  to  his  early  promise  as  is  the  young 
Sigmund  Feuermamn.  His  London  ddbut 
at  a Philharmonic  Concert  two  years  ago 
'is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  p*iblic, 
and  his  recital  at  Bechstein  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon  will  not  be  forgotten  very  quickly 
by  any  of  those  who  were  present.  K pupil 
of  Seveik  who  ventures  on  to  the  concert 
platform  is  not  likely  to  be  inadequately 
■ equipped  on  the  technical  side.  Consequently, 
though  Feuermann  is  only  twelve  years  old, 
we  are  prepared  for  his  playing  to  be  clean, 
L' V A lA  P P*/ ^‘Vi'vp'TJT'Q  accurate,  and  polished,  .and  for  his  tone  to 

KUAlLAALiJCi  be  true  and  even.  These  assets,  however, 

'iT-cXjt'  .though  very  desirable  in  themselves,  by  no 

So  the  once  muCh-bel.auded  TsPhaikowsky  had  Ida  means  exhausted  the  list  of  the  young 
" cheaper  moods.”  At  length  he  is  discovered.  But.  violinist’s  merits.  He  has  not  yet  reached 
let  us  hasten  to  add  not  through  any  music  of  his  the  maturity  of  manner  which  is  necessary 
own.  .\s  a fact,  tho  discovery  has  been  inada  for  the  proper  interpretation  of  Bach.  But 
through  the  instrumentality  of  one  Sergius  Vassi-  gave  a very  good  account  of  Max  Bruch  s 
lenko,  whose  Buiw  “Au  Solcil”  was  produced  by  Concerto,  and  he  played  the 

u-  1 . .1  n 1 1 * Kreutzer  Sonata  as  if  he  understood  the 

night  and  m the  programme  it  was  said  that  air.  j lacking  in  his  interpretations  is  the  de-ep 
VassileoKO  is  perhaps  over-sensitive  to  the  varieties  c 

u 1 I u-  • , • note  of  aulhontv  which  the  mellow  ing  im 

of  St, \I'i  which  surround  him  m contemporary  music,  ' , ' •„  . . v,-? 

1,,.*  . ■ 1 u , j n • . ,u  f u , fiuence  of  time  will  supply;  but  at  his  age 

but  that  no  certainly  has  not  fallen  into  tho  fault  ol  . , t n, 

a good  many  of  his  feUow-couiUrymcn-that  of  per-  >ts  absence  vvas  more  of  a virtue  than  a de- 
sistently  copying  Tschuikowsky  a,  his  chjper  Had  he  expressed  more  he 

moods.  No.  Indeed,  he  hasn't.  We  are  stm  won-  could  only  have  done  so_  by  saCT.ficing  the 
dering  why  Velas-that  is.  Tsc-haikowsky-waH 
dragged  in  .at  all.  Tho  Suito  is  said  to  reflect  in  an 
imaginative  way  some  aspect  of  Nature  on  a sunny 
day.  'I’o  us  it  appeared  neither  bettor  nor  worse 
than  Mendelssohn's  “ Liedor  Ohne  Woi-ter  ” would 
be  now  if  composed  in  this  year  1013.  Mr.  Vassi- 
Icnko  has  a dainty  twontioth-century  Mendelssohnio 
talent,  which  he  exercises  in  a manner  of  “ speak- 
ing ” taoro  French  than  Russian.  There  arc,  in 
fact,  many  pleasant  deiiiils  in  his  suite,  but  an 
aquarelle  it  w as,  and  it  was  uolhiiig  more.  It  aimed. 


PAST  AND  PRESENT 


oU^ 


of  hi.s  work.  XIr.  Richard  Epstein  accom- 
panied. 

MME.  JOHANNE  STOCKXLARR. 


A pleasant  concert  was  given  in  the  Steinway  Hall 
by  Mnie.  Johanne  .Stockman-,  the  pianist,  and  by  two 
singers,  Mme.  Saima  Neovi  and  Miss  Ellen  Beck,  whO; 
vtere  heard  together  jn  duets  as  well  as  sepajately  in 
several  solos.  - 7 I 0 c-/*-  2 S'  Vv3 

Mme.  Stockmarr’s  clear  ton^  and  straightforward 
apparently,  at  being  no.hiug  more,  and  so  was  that  served  her  well  in  Schumann’s  “ Traumeswirren  ” 

much  of  a success.  But  why  Tsc.haikowskvV  Pi-elude  by  Bach  which  came  into  her  first 

A similar  success,  too,  was  Faure’s  Ballade  for  pieces  and  enabled  her  to  play  Brahms’s 

pianoforte  and  orchestra,  for  her  playing  of  which  f minor  and  major  with  feeling  but 

Miss  Emihenne  Bompar  1 obtained  much  applause,  sentimentality  which  it  so  often  receives, 

so  that  she  telt-too  oasily-Kionstraincd  to  add  an  simplicity  of  mterpreUtion  marked  her 

extra  piece.  The  Ballade  is  a thing  of  frills  with  Polonaise  by  C hopin  and  the  Impromptu 

never  a thrOl,  ami.ible  ami  perfectly  gentlemanly  ^ 

music.  But  what  is  tho  good  of  ii  ? What  is  the  u-^u  inclmed  to  blur  passages  which  needed  to  be  given 
jof  reviving  so  skeletoriish  a piece  of  early  music  by. T "'■‘'h  sharper  edges.  We  had  occasion  last  year 
I musician  who  has  long  sui-vivcd  its  (presumable)  sympathetic  duet  singing  of  Mme. 

first  r-.ppcurancc?  (It  is  numbered  Opus  10.)  For  Xeovi  and  Mi.ss  Beck.  This  time  they  were  heard 
tlio  rest,  Jliss  I'.algr.avc-Turncr's  reading  of  Elgar's  P’°’'P  I’y  Brahms  which  included  the  beautiful 

ber.ntiful  “ Bea  Songs  ” was  as  petite  as  was  Mr.  ‘‘  Phiinomen  ” and  “ Weg  der  Liebe,”  and  hater  on 
Mainardi’s  pln.ving  the  night  before  of  Saint-Sabns'a  group  of  duets  in  I-Yench  into  which  two  by 
I First  Violoncello  Concerto— too  delicate  for  its  stir-  Schubert  were  pressed  by  the  process  of  transla- 
roundings.  That  night  Dohn any i’s  noble  Suite  wsa  Mme.  Neovi’s  voice  is  better  adapted  to 

duets  than  to  solos,  except  in  those  which  are  on  a 
quite  small  scale  ; and  she  therefore  made  more 
effect  in  a cr.adle-soug  by  Merikanto  th.an  in  Grieg’s 
“ Ein  Traum  ” or  Sibelius's  ballad,  “ The  Trysi  ,” 
wliich  somow-liat  tried  the  powers  of  her  voice.  Miss 
Ellen  Bock’s  solos  consisted  of  a couple  of  songs  by 
Strauss  and  two  tiny  examples  of  Martini,  one  of 
which  w.is  (of  course)  the  incvitahle  “ Plaisir 
d'amour.”  Her  st.yle  was  better  suited  to  the 
Strauss  than  to  the  Martini,  which  she,  made  too 
heavy,  but  she  would  have  made  more  effect  still 
, her  accompanist  had  understood  better  what  she 
s meant  to  do.  , , 


repealed,  and  again  proved  itself  better  worth  he.ar- 
liiig  .and  digesting  than  any  similar  cobapositioB 
heard  hero  for  tho  first  time  for  some  s<;asfius. 

THE  PROMENADE  CONCERTS 


LAST  NIGHT’S  NOVELTIES. 


Of  the  tWQ  nf-w  \vr>rks  produced  a-t  last 
might ’,s  Promenade  Concert,  by  far  the  more 
im[X).rtant  was  a suite,  entitled  “ Au  Soleil,” 
b>-  .Sergius  Vassilenko.  This  replaced  Reger’s 
ballet-suke  which  we  had  been  promised,  the 
band-parts  not  hiy/ing  arrived  in  time  for  re- 
hear.sal.  Ther other  novetky  was  a ballade  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra  bv’  Gabriel  Faure. 
.An  earl\-  work,  without  doubt — it  was  labelled 
0[).  19 — and  one  without  very  much  charac- 
ter in  its  gentle  melodiousness.  However,  it 
.served  to  sh<Av  that  the  soloist,  .Miss 
Emilk-nno  Bompard,  has  a patty  touch,  and 
her  (>Iaying  obtained  for  her  an  encore. 

Vassilenko  is  one  of  -tile  younger  men  of 
the  Ru.ssian  schoil  and  bis  music  is  un- 
familiar to  us.  'Jliis  suite  is  very  fanciful ; 
the  live  moiv<"me-.nts  heijre.sent  fanta.Htic  visions 
of  a midsummer  day.  For  instance,  there  is 
a little  march  <A  gnomes,  a Dryad  .scene, 
and  a hit  of  natural  history  in  the  portrayal 
of  a siiider  pr<-yimg  iijk.ot  a cicada.  'ITie 
iiuiNie  i.s  full  of  fli<-  queerest,  oddest  sounds 
imaginable,  of  ;i  very  light  and  <lelica-te  kind. 
'ITre  hu/.zing  of  lh<i  insects,  the  hum  of  the 
gnats  are  very  r<-alisticgilly  done.  But  apart 
fn/in  th<-  purely  pictorial  side,  it  .seems  that 


MISS  PAULINE  ST.  ANGELO 


LAST  NIGHT’S  PIANOFORTE 
RECITAL.  , 

h 


1 r 


in 


Mi.ss  Pauline  St.  .Aiiffclo  made  her  reap- 
pearance at  the  Steiiiway  Hall  last  ni^ht  after 
an  absence  of  some  years  from  London  con- 
cert rooms.  One  hears  pianists  in  plenty  with 
a more  polished  and  aliundant  Lechnique  than 
hers,  hut  they  do  not  always  produce  a s_vm- 
p.'tthetic  lone  :dl  the  same.  This  is  the  out- 
standing feature  ef  Miss  .St.  .Xngelo’s  method, 
and  in  such  things  as  the  slow  movement  of 
the  ” .'\ppassionata  ” .sontita,  Schubert’s  “ .\n- 
dantino  ” in  .\  flat,  or  the  ,\  flat  Elude  of 
Chopin,  Op.  25,  this  valuahl  ■ qu;ilit\-  was 
very  well  heard.  In  respect  of  breadth  of  in- 
I lerpretation  she  is  .som<-wli;it  l.'icking  ; breatllh 
is  not  obtained  by  emploviag  a 'low  tempo, 

I nor  is  its  ri'alis;il ion  helped  by  a certain  in- 
stahiiitv  of  rhithni. 


M 1-  , -r  „i,  ■ 1 T f • isouMie.x  Ol  riTX'mm.  Miss  St.  .\ngelo  could 

•M.  \ assiie.nko  has  a rv-al  gif,  for  wivcntion,  , i it  ,u  i ■ w„,i 

, „ I ;r  , r ,,  , I- I , • ”<>'  quite  hold  the  senata  named  logether, 

and  if  some  of  ih<-  movements  did  not  quite  I ...un  ' ,u„  e. ,t 

hang  togc'tlKT,  one  felt  it  was  Ix-cause  he  j 
h;id  liangx-red  Iiims<-li  wilh  his  “ pnv  ' 


gramme.”  Why,  if  on<-  <-;m  invent  themes, 
not  vcl{  to  pri'T-nt  tlii-iii  in  a more  satisfy- 
ing firm?  'I  he  Ikile  marcli  was  the  mexst 
soi  l i-ssf 111  mirnlxT  : it  was  v<ry  short  and 
ion<is<-,  while  the  -jlhcrs  were  ratlKi'  too 
long,  or  (1‘Thap-.  it  wer<‘  belter  to  say  fliu  i 
Ipa1mi'-it  w-i-  a little  imi-nli-a-sting.  The 
liiial'-,  ‘‘  \eriril  Round,”  lx  -.;an  splemlidlv, 
.Old  bad  it  ijhK  t ,:ne  to  an  end  about  three- 
ipi.iTt':^  V aj  liirougli  it  would  have  Ixicii 

ant. 


while  the  line  elTi-et  of  the  coda  in  the  linaie' 
was  missed  by  an  cxeessiie  S[)eed.  Tin; 
Cliopin  waltz  in  iL-il,  Op.  42,  was  also  taken 
too  quickly,  with  the  result  that  the  two  beal.s 
against  three  in  the  right  ;uid  left  liaruis  Ixi- 
eamr  undist inguishahl'-.  S'el  the  playing,  on 
the  whole,  was;:ot  lacking  in  \ilalily,  and  one 
felt  that  Miss  St.  ,\ngelo  had  ide;  s and  no 
small  [>awer  of  i-.xpres-ing  them. 


lo-nigln  brings  the  last  Promenade  Con- 
cert of  the  season  at  tlio  Oueen’s  Hall.  This 
is  the  nineteenth  sea-on,  and  the  concerts 
•seem  to  have  grown  in  popular  bivour  each 
year,  'i'he  great  ” .Mons.’’  Juilien  i.s  gencr.'illy 
credited  with  the  introduction  of  the 

promenade  concert  into  England,  hut  he 
Avas  not  quite,  the  first.  The  first  promenade 
concert  was  giv^■n  in  England  at  the  L)ceum 
'J'heatre  on  December  12,  1838.  M.  .Musard, 
.who  had  been  responsible  for  the  success  of 
similar  concerts  in  J’aris,  was  the  first  con- 
ductor. The  feature  of  these  “ concerts  A 
la  Musunl  ’’  was  the  quadrilles  of  the  con- 
ductor himself,  the  ” Echoes  ” and  -the 
” Danois.  ” 

*■  « 

» 

Promenade  concerts  were  next  given  at 
the  Colosseum  in  Regent’s  Park,  the' faiuo-us 
home  jof ' p'art-c^ama,  pulled  down  ' in  1876. 
Here  file  entertainment  was  enlivened  bv  a 
variety  turn  between  the  parts  of  the  pro-, 
gramime,  ( ireek  called  Alexandrinos ; 

h ranginopolis,  a sort  of  facial  conlortionist,  ! 
gave  imper.sonations,  and  was  .said  to  be 
able  to  “ change  hi.s  countenance  into  the 
likeness  of  a lion,  a tiger,  a bear,  a sheep, 
.and  a baboon.”  These  concerts  were  fol- 
lowed in  March,  1839.  by  comcerts  ” a la 
\-alentino  ’ ,'it  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tavenn  in  the  Strand,  conducted  bv  Mr.  ' 
Eliason.  'i  he  same,  year  Alilitary 
Promenades  wore  given  at  the  Lyceum  by 
the  b.and  of  the  Coklstream  Guards,  under 
iCharles  Godfrey.  In  1840  the  Princess’s 
llieatre  \v;ts  opened  with  promenade  con- 
certs, conducted  by  Mr.  Willy  and  Mr. 
Tutton.  This  theatre  has  been  closed 
for  some  time,  and  it  is  said  that  a hotel  is 
to  be  opened  on  the  site.  There  is  no  sign 
of  this  O'  yet  on  the  Oxford-street  front, 
which  still  has  the  same  pathetic  .air  of  a 
tlieatre  that  has  lost  its  way,  and  lies 
neglected  and  forgotten  in  an  alien  world 
of  shops.  Many  theatre-goers  are  oblivious 
of  its  existence.  At  the  time  of  this  open- 
ing there  were  two  other  s'ericsof  promenade 
concerts,  the  “ Concerts  d’Hiver,”  under 
Mr.  Eliason  and  M.  Musard,  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  other.s  under  Signor  Negri  and  M. 
Toibecque  at  the  Lveeum. 

* 

* 

When  Juilien  came  to  Drury  Lane  a few 
years  later,  the  concerts  became  more  popu- 
i;ir  th;in  ever,  and  his  white  waistcoat  wa.s 
soon  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  London 
sights.  He  him.self  had  been  a piccolo 
player,  and  composed  a celebniti-d  “ Rixssig- 
nol  Waltz,”  in  which  he  gave  an  imitation 
lof  a nightingale  that  immensely  delighted  his 
Audiences.  'I'he  programmes  of  his  concerts 
con.sisted  of  overtures,  symphonies,  quad- 
rilles, and  galops — a mixture  of  classical  and 
ball-riTom  music.  But  Juilien  is  best  re- 
membered for  his  ” British  .Army  Ouad- 
rille's.”  In  theje  bands  of  different  regi- 
ments would  be  heard  in  the  disttince,  and 
march  round  the  theatre  through  the  audi- 
torium to  the  platform.  The  arrival  of  the 
pipers  of  the  Scottish  regiments  always  pro- 
voked the  greatest  enthusiasm.  ” Mans.” 
Juilien  was  very  fond  of  ” effects.”  In  “ The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii  ” pans  of  red  fire  w-ere 
lit  in  various  parts  of  the  theatre  to  suggest 
the  suffocating  smoke  of  .Mount  A'esuvius, 
and  most  strange  and  alamiing  rumbles 
were  heard  emanating  from  no  one  knew 
where. 

* * 

* 

The  usual  charge  for  admis.sion  to  a 
Promenade  concert  was  one  shilling,  and 
until  Jullien’s  time  it  was  not  usual  for  first- 
class  artists  to  appear  as  soloists  in  the  pro- 
gramme. Bui  Juilien  managed  to  secure 
.some  of  fhc  finest  artists  of  his  day — Ernst, 
A'ii-uxtemps,  Wieniawski,  Lazarus,  Bot- 
tes'iii,  and  others  appearing  at  these  cor. 
cen  The  enormous  success  of  the  Pro- 
menades urged  M.  Juilien  to  attempt  opera. 
He  wanted  to  found  a National  Opera.  He 
opened  at  Drury  Lane  in  1847  with  “ Lucia 
di  Lammermoor, ” and  intnxluced  on  that 
occasion  the  most  famous  of  English  singers, 
.Mr.  .Si'i's  Reevi's.  But  the  .season  ended  in 
hankru(>icy.  The  constant  popularity  of 
promenade  concerts,  and  the  equally  con- 
stant failure  of  opera  in  this  country,  seem 
to  prove  that  we  like  music,  even  gixid  music, 
so  long  as  it  is  not  too  expensive. 

■if  ifN 

if 

With  this  failure  the  luck  of  M.  Juilien 
seems  to  have  turned.  He  went  to  .\merica 
and  conducted  an  enormous  concert  under 
Barnum.  In  1851  he  was  hack  in  England. 
He  ga\p  concerts  at  Her  Majesty’s  and 
Coveni  Garden,  and  later  at  the  Lyceum. 
rh<>  ilrstruclion  of  .CoveiU  Gaalen  hv  fir<‘  in 


r 


184 


t 


^855  : i V failure  of  tlie  New  .'Itisic  -Jiai; 

i.l  flu  sarr;\ -i;ardens  botli  involved  him  :-n 
n <■  He  retired  to  Paris,  and  spent 
ssjnie  n.onilis  in  (he  debtors’  prison  at  Clichv. 
i He  wa-  reletised.  bul  his  reason  was  im- 
(itiired.  In  1860  Jullien,  ;il  the  ajje  of  forty, 
died  bv  his  own  hand. 

» ■ ♦ * 


of  the  choral  writing,  though  the  u.se  of  ,tlie 
instruments  indicates  a comparatively  old-fashioined 
technique.  On  the  wiiole  the  chorus  at  the  end 
of  the  first  jiart  and  the  concluding  section  contiain 
the  best  music  and  they  came  out  best  in  the  per- 
formance last  night. 

The  chorus  attacked  cleanly  and  produced  a round 
tone,  but  wit  h the  very  loose  and  unsteady  orrhestr.i.l 
playing  with  which  they  were  .supported  they  could 
h.ardly  be  expected  to  produce  the  very  best  results. 
Their  enunciation  was  very  cle<ar,  bnt  the  morn 
clearly  one  heard  Mr.  Percy  Pinkerton’s  text  the  morn 
one  recalled  Eossetti’s  haunting  translation  of  tha 


: Promenade  concerts  were  <iow  lirmlv  estab-  regretted  that  it  could  not  be  made 

,1  »hed,  have  been  popniae  penc.kv.lly  ever  and  Mr.  Thorp, 

j Since.  1 In;,  bec^ime  a fe.ature  of  the  opera  Bates.  For  Mr.  Bates  an  apology  was  made  and 


bouses  in  between  the 


Ocs’ent  (larden,  in 
condiK'ted  a serie.s 


1867,  .Sijj;nor  Bottesini 


I'liUS,  at  If's  indisposition  was  such  that  in  " A Tale  of  Old 

n*  ^ V«r..  J11  4. 


1 


taken  at  the  last  moment 

of  Promonade  Concerts  ^ .The  other  soloists  in  Coleridge- 

Ij;'*'  15  and  ended  on  Octo-  and  Mr. ^Haigr  Jaefco^^ 

her  lb.  dates  which  coincide  almost  to  a day  understand  the  kind  of  way  in  which  to  extract  tha 
with  the  present  sea.son  at  the  Queen’s  Hall,  sentiment  from  the  mu.sic,  though  Mr.  Jackson  would 
Hie  dance  music  of  .Strauss  was  the  most  *t  more  easily  if  he  had  sung  more  in  tune. 

MISS  WINIFRED  CHRISTIE’S 
CONCERT. 


popular  feature  of  these  concerts 

■*  » 

-r  * 

The  program of  'these  cciKerts  does 


submitted  bv 

Wood  at  the  Queen’s  H;dl  nowadays.  In  one  Miss  IVhiifrod  Christie  at  the  Bechstein  Hali 
of  the  concerts  under  Bevignani  at  Her  la.st  ni^ht.  Her  chief  .solo  was  the  B.ach 
.Majesty’>  in  1889,  .Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  -san^  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fusfue  and  the  most 
“'Idle  .Star  cf  Bethleheni,”  with  or.c;an  chbli-  important  comcerted  work  C6.sar  Franck’.s 

’ ’ ” In  the  latter 

....  . .... 

eluded  a cornet  solo,  *•  Killarney. ” But  even  Miss  Marjorie  H.avward,  a vounsj  violinist 


not  comjiare  with  tho.se  offered  by  .Sir  Heniw  varied  prog-ramme  was 


g'ato  in  the  tir.ot  part,  wh ’tie  the  .second  part,  sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin.  In  the  lat 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  dance  music,  in-  Miss  Christie  was  splendidly  supported 


at  this  time  (1889)  they  had  their  Wa<.tnei' 
nisjhts.  Such  nitfhts  were  not  t.hen.  as  now. 


who  has  been  plavin^  very  well  of  late.  It 
is  ti-ue  that  both'  the  first  and  last  move- 


at  the  Queen’s  Hall,  Sfiven  ov’er  to  a whole  ments  suffered  by  a lack  of  sufficien't  impulse; 
programme  of  eight  or  udne  big  excerpts,  this  seemed  fiir  the  most  part  to  be  due  to 
Four  or  fi\e  iteans  were  given  in  the  secx>nd.  the  .somewhat  slow  tcmpo_  adopted.  jliss 
part  of  a programme  which  on  these  occa-  Hayward’s  tone  and  technique  throughout 
sions  was  divided  into  three,  separated  by  two  were  of  beautiful  quality,  and  the  second 
intervals  of  ten  minutes  each.  One  of  these  movement  was  given  with  an  unusual  bre.adth 
programme.s  includes  the  Siegfried  Id.vll,  (he  and  growth  to  climax.  These  two  artists 
overture  to  “ Maistersinger,  ” and  the  “ Ride  were  joined  by  Mr.  .-Mbert  hransella,  form- 

-t  .L.  T-.  '1',.’:  ,2..  . — V - “ Fran,=ella  Trio,”  in  a .set  of 

Esquis-=e.s  ” for  flute,  violin,  an<l  pianoforte 
bv  the  clever  young  composer,  Mr.  Eug^nq 


of  the  VallcvTies.  ” 'Hie  fir.st  part  contains  ing  the  “ Fran,=ella  Tt'io, 
excerpts  from  the  lighter  Italian  operas  and  “ fliitp  violir 

one  movciment  frotii  a symphony  of  Beet 


hoven  (the  Scherzo  from  the  sixth).  P.art  Goosen's.  The  work  performed  for  the  first 


HI.  is  given  over  to  M'lddteufel  and  Gungl 
.and  dniwing-room  ballads.  Even  at  the 


time  was  verv  inconveniently  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  programme.  .\t  the  beginning 


more  recent  sesisons  at  Covent  Garden  the  there  came  a fresh  little  trio  of  J.  B.  Loeillel 
programmes  were  of  a decidedly  “ popular  ” (1660-1728).  Miss  C hri.stie  s performance  oj 
character.  One  of  the  most  popular  features  the  Bach  was  technically  good,  but  it  wa.. 


was  the  cornet-playing  of  Mr.  Howard  Rev- 
nolds.  h'ew  of  the  faithful  .season  ticket- 
holders  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  would  rclerate  a 
Pinsuii  ballad  on  the  cornet.  Indeed,  tha 
enthusiasts  of  to-day  seem  to  prefer  the 
heavier  musk— the  more  serious  the  better. 
Beethoven  and  Wagner  thev'  .will  listen  to  for 
a \yhole  evening,  and  always  go  in  crowds 
to  hear.  Hut  this  year  the  modcTins’  sef.in  to 
have  been  almost  as  much  of  an  attraction 
;iS  the  old  favourites.  full  house  mustered 
hear  the  ” Symphonia  Domestka,  ” a.nd 
iter  in  the  seasc«n  quite  an  enthusDnstic 
<Towd  assfmbiad  to  hear  the  closing  .scc:k 
from  “ Salome.” 

* V 

* 

Of  course,  in  the  old  days,  when  the  con. 
certs  were  held  in  theatres,  there  was  iii 
smoking ; but  the  freedom  in  this  respeej 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  a bad  effect  or 
ithe  type  of  programme  offered.  Indeed,  the 
programmes  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  seem  to  get 
better  evert-  year,  .and  vhougr,  thev  are  stil 
a little  long,  the  audience  never  tires.  One 
feels  .sometimes  that  the  orchestra  might  lx 
S|>ared  a little  more,  and  perhap,s  longer 
waits  allowed  between  the  pieces,  or  ev<-.t 
another  interval,  making  the  programme  in 
three  parts,  as  in  the  cid  duvs  a.t  Her 
Majesty’s.  IloAvever,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  al>in 
t • reci>rd  so  much  improvement  ;;i  the 
musical  taste  of  t’ne  premenaders,  and  no 
litile  credit  for  this  is  due  to  bk  Huu-y 
W ood  himseii. 

LONDON  CHORAL  SOCIETY. 


a little  wanting  in  breadth  and  in  feeling,' 
Her  other  solos  included  some  Debussy  preJ 
ludes  and  pieces  of  Gabriel  Grovlez  an- 
Cam  pbeil  -T  ip  t on . 


WOLF-FERRARl’S  “LA  VITA 
jY.vi  - 

If  not  an  unqualified  success,  Wolf- 
Ferraii’s  cantata,  “ Fa  \ ita  Nuova,  is  well 
worthy  of  the  second  London  performance 
accorded  to  it  by  the  London  Choral 
Society,  the  organization  responsible  for  the 
initial' production  last  .^pril.  It  formed  the 
first  part  of  the  programme  presented  at  the 
Queen’s  Hall  on  Wednesday,  the  second  being) 
taken  up  wdth  Coleridge  Taylor’s  “ A Tale 
of  Old  Japan.”  The  work  of  a writer  who 
has  won  success  in  other  fields  necessarily 
has  Interest.  ” La  Vita  Nuova  is  surely 
an  earlier  composition  than  either 
Segreto  di  Susanna  ” or  “I  Giojelli 
■Madonna.”  It  certainly  betrays  an  mex- 
nerienced  hand,  but  it  has  plenty  of  melodic^ 
impulse,  like  the  operas.  Like  these  also) 
there  is  something  still  not  whojly  formed  in 
the  st\le  of  the  phraseology;  it  is  not  always, 
suflicientlv  free  from  influences  of  other  com- 
posers. 'But  Wolf-Ferrari  shows  in  the  can- 
tata a real  inventive  gift,  and.  on  the  whole 
considering  the  subject,  a stronger  vein  of 


II 
della 


stronger  vein 


might  have  been  expected. 

bold  £ 
dance  ot 


The  first  of  the  London  Choral  Society’s  autumn  ^T^'^^^J^stration,  too,  is  decided! 
concerts  was  given  under  Mr.  Arthur  Fagge  tet  remarkably  effective;  the 

night  in  the  Queen’s  Hall  with  a progi-ammc  whmh  oue  pianoforte,  and 

was  made  up  of  ’iVolf-Fermri’s  cantata  La  \ita  ang  instrumental  intermezzo  illus- 

Nuova”  and  Colcridge-Taylor’s  ‘A  Tale  ot  Old  P ^ Beatrice  are  gc»d 


Japan.” 


:5 


The  choral  writing  has  breadth 


The  work  by  Wolf-Ferrari  was  of^phrS,  and  the  notable  climax  at  the  closil 

ite  repetition  after  so  fiLl'feirrdeckS^loTs^of  gnp  during  sorn^e 


means  that  its  first  performance  was  „ . - ^ rr-ntral  sections 

It  is  easy  to  undemtand  why  it  should  of  the  central  secuui 


a success. 


This  seems  to  sug- 

be  liked  both  by  ^^“^ers  and  ^audmne^a^^^  setting,  and 

While  it  provides  that  it 


be  liked  both  by  singers  ana  auu.eu.r.,  --  feelings  in  the  settii 

tav.  b«„  mo™  from  qu.stto™  o/ 

mie  tlino  aoMliiiig  olse  that  the  cantata  as  a 
4 . , i-„;  fra  be  deemed  unequal. 


It  is  easy  to  sing  and  easy  to  follow. 

cood'many  effective  moments  for  the  chorus, 

" - 1 /T  To  lie 


has  to 


ne;mr  puts  any  heavy  demands  on  them  (lUlians  whok  ^ said  as 

care  for  the  voice  too  much  to  write  unvocally),  Structu  - ’ mture  of  a text  which  is 

and  the  way  in  which  the  libretto  has  been  pieced  unsaUsfactoj-^y  n^^^ 

together  never  str3,ms  the  attention  or  the  imagin  neithe  , .-mriilt-  matter  to  decide  in 

ton  „1  th.  listener.  At  the  same  Mm.  it  ear,  haiqin  » .a  ahvay.  a d fficuh^ 

- . .nti.t.elory  work.  It  he.  ehat  wayjht  asapdalion  ,ol 


tao  uttle  style  of  its  own  to  be  distinctive  WoU-  suen  casv=.  . c 

Ferrari  was  onlv  25  when  he  wrote  it,  and  then  the  hearer  and  soloist  O.  recoup  ^ 

tbe  German  and  tb.  Italian  elenrent.  in  him  bed  not  the  FnduCted  'a 

beeem.  ,»  .harpiy  .eP*-ted  ~ h-ve  ,mn,l  „pranm 


later  vears  when  the  former  was  responsib  le  for  meritorious  pcrfonnance 

Susanna  and  the  latter  for  The  Jctoele  go'.os  were  sung  by  -Hiss 
La  Vita  Nuova  ” both 


leCah  Felissa, 


Wt-tlrt'fdO  CQ.'US  Wtji  C •-'J  'n-.  -a— ^.e,.  i 

•Styles  and  the  part  for  baritone  by  Mr  Tliorpe 
umber.  Bates,  for  whom  the  indulgence  of  the  audi- 

Liyniw^V'Pr.  With: 


11  Segreto  di 
of  the  Madonna.  In 

alternate  and  even  blend  in  one  and  the  same  numc,..,  ........  ^ however,  with: 

and  when  reminiscences  of  The  Christmas  Oratorio  pace  was  asked.  He  I 

are  crossed  with  echoes  of  Mascagni  (tempered  with  bis  usual  address  and  scl  - 
Massenet)  the  ensemble  is  not  exactly  homogeneous. 

The  style,  too,  of  some  of  the  orchestral  inter- 
ludes is  more  modem  harmonically  than  nuuch 


BACH  CHAMBER  CONCERTS. 

Some  Htdo  way  from  tho  re-rilar  “ be.vt  ” of 
concert-goer  and  critic,  under  the  shadow,  in  fact,  oi 
the  great  tower  of  Wostnunatcr  Cathedral,  was  held, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  first  of  an  interesting  eeries 
of  chamber  concerts  devoted  entirely  to  the  music  of 
Sebastian  Bach.  To  the  musician  of  fine  taste  this 
series  must  prove  a great  delight,  for  tho  conditions 
are  as  near  as  possible  those  that  prevailed  in  Bach  s 
own  time;  that  is  to  say,  only  a small  orchestra  and 
a small  choir  arc  employed,  and  the  music  is  per- 
formeil  in  a small  hall.  There  is  no  hint  here  of 
megalomania,  that  insidious  disease  of  the  age.  All 
is  discreet  and  proper — with  thiut  groat  quality, 
enthusiasm,  superaddod.  Dr.  Bichard.  R.  Terry, 
musical  director  of  the  Cathedral,  who  has  organised 
tho  scries,  hopes  to  give  perJonnanccs  of  some  of  the 
Icsscr-known  works  of  Bach  during  the  season, 
amongst  them  the  Soprano Ganlate,  “ Jauchzet  Gott 
in  alien  Landcn,”  which  is  so  seldom  pcHormed  by 
boys’  voices  (for  which  it  was  written)  that 
Schweitzer,  the  greatest  bvrn-g  writer  on  Baoli, 
coDifisses  that  he  had  never  heard  of  it  being  thus 
rendered  since  Bach’s  time.  pir~y  / ^ 

At  tho  concert  on  Tuesday  were  heard  the  "Con- 
certo for  four  Claviers  and  Orchestra  ” ; the  Sonata 
in  G minor  (or  Viol  da  Gamha  and  Harpsichord ; the 
“ Weinen  El-agen ’’ Cantata;  tho  Motet'  for  Double 
Choir  (unaccompanied,  of  course)-—”  The  Spirii 
also  helpcth  us  ” ; two  movements  from  the  Suite 
in  D for  Viol  da  Gamba  solo;  tho  Fantasia  and 
Fugue  in  A for  solo  clavier;  and  a “ Brandenburg  ” 
Concerto  (in  F major.  No.  11)  for  trumpet,  flute, 
oboe,  and  violin.  The  Viol  da  Gamba  was  played  by 
Miss  Helene  Doimeisch,  than  whom  there  is  no  finer 
exponent  in  this  country,  the  harpsichord  part  in  the 
Sonata  aforesaid  being  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Dorothy 
Moggridge,  The  modem  grand  pianoforte  h.ad  to 
serve  as  substitute  for  the  “ well-tempered  ” clavier, 
and  of  the  Fantasia  and  Fugue  Miss' Moggridge  gave 
as  charming  a rendering  as  one  could  wish.  In 
tho  Concerto  for  the  claviers  the  fotir  solo  parts  were 
played  respectively  by  Air.  E.  S.  Mitchell,  • Aliss 
Sa-tharine  Eggar,  AL.  W.  Denis  Drowno,  and  All-. 
Harold  Howell;  in  the  other  Concerto  the  parts  for 

j trumpet,  flute,  oboe,  and  violin  by  AIl.^,;  Liliai 
- Alukle,  Air.  T.  Neale,  Aliss  Alaudo  Meliiar,  and  Aliss 
Jessie  Grim.son.  i 

There  was  so  much  in  tho  programme  that  was 
beautifuilj.  done  that  it  is  impossible  to  select  any 
one  thing  for  special  praise.  Dr.  Terry  was  a little 
handicapped  by  an  uneven  proportion  of  bass  voices 
in  tho  Alotet,  duo  to  tho  indisposition  of  ono  of  tho 
singers,  otherwise  the  choral  performances  pointed 
to  careful  coaching  on  tho  right  Bach  lines.  Tho 
httio  orchestra  was  composed  principally  of  membem 
of  the  Society  of  Women  Musicians,  and.  in  places 
the  ensemble  was  delightful.  The  organist  was  Mr. 
tl.  B.  Collins. 

ANCIENT  DANCES  AND  MUSIC 

/hn/  ( 3 

GLIMPSES  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME 


Miss  Nellie  Chaplin,  well  known  as  the 
pioneer  of  the  revival  of  old  dances  in  1906, 
gave  a matinee  of  “Ancient  Dances  and 
Music  ” in  the  HJolian  Hall  on  Wednesday  ' 
afternoon,  this  being-  the  only  performance  in 
London  for  the  present  season.  As  on  the  pre- 
vious occasion,  last  December,  the  Chaplin 
Trio,  composed  of  the  .Misses  Nellie,  Kate, 
and  Mabel  Chaplin,  played  a great  variety  | 
of  oId--worid  music  on  the  harpsichord,  viola  ' 
d’ainore,  and  viola  da  gamba,  respectively, 
as  -w-ell  as  on  modern  stringed  instruments, 
and  a troupe  of  excellent  dancers  executed 
the  pavane  and  courante,  the  “ Chelsey 
Reach  ” and  the  “ Kettledrum  ” in  the  old 
style  and  the  old  costumes,  to  the  delight  of 
a crowded  gathering.  Further  numbers  on 
the  programme  were  songs  of  Purcell,  sung  i 

by  Miss  Dorothea  Crompton,  and  some  old 
airs  played  on  the  flute  by-  the  Hon.  Neville 
Lytton,  to  an  accompaniment  on  the  virginal 
by  Miss  Nellie  Chaplin. 

The  great  charm  of  the  performance  did  not 
lie  .so  niuch  in  the  virtuosity  of  the  performers  : 
as  in  the  vivid  glimpses  that  one  got  of  the 
musical  life  of  the  past.  Thus  when  one 
saw  .Mr.  Lytton  dressed  in  powdered  wig  and 
crimson  full-skirted  coat,  playing  a 
“ bourrde  ” of  Handel  on  an  eighteenth- 
century  flute,  just  as  Frederick  the  Great 
might  have  done,  one  felt  that  here  'ivas 
something  at  once  authentic  and  arti.stic — the 
glamour  of  the  pageant  superimposed  on  the 
glamour  of  art. 

In  such  an  entertainment  as  this  lie  the 
germs  of  a whole  educational  system.  By 
this  means  historical  manners  and  customs 
and  historical  art  are  at  the  .same  time  de- 
lightedly assimilated  by  the  audience,  while 
an  ampler  explanatory  programme  or  an  ac- 
companying eauscrie  would  still  more  in- 
crease the  profit.  AVe  trust  that  Miss  Chap- 
lin may  soon  repeat  lier  success. 
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WELTY  by  ARNOLD  set 


5ERG 


the  pfoNZALEY  QDARTET 

"■  : truth  is  the  composer  has  attempted  a 

sf\le  of  writing-  for  wliich  he  has  not  the 
necessary  technique.  His  Wagnerian  trick 
!of  sequence  in  rising  tonalities  has  not  the 
force  of  the  model,  because  -when  the 
climax  should  come  he  loses  grip-  Then 
the  problem  of  accompanied  declamation 
has  not  been  solved,  and  cannot  be  by  a 
system  of  heavy  and  monotonous  instru- 
mentation. The  various  dialogues  move 
along  much  too  slowly,  and  with  too  little 
diversitv  of  treatment.  Throughout  the 
impression  is  a constant  striving  after 
effect,  but  the  persistent  sameness  of 
thick  writing  for  the  strings  and  weighty 
brass  tone  only  results  in  either  tedious- 
oess  or  pretentiousness. 

• • 
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The  l-1».»,ley  f'ljflhjYvan 

Betti.  .Mfred  ,^cond  and  last 

d'.Krchambeau)  gaNC  the  . pig.q  on 

recital  this  season  o„  the  pro- 

Saturday  dH^rertlv  sandwiched  in  be- 

g.ramme,  and  d^re  and 

, tween  unpretentious  ' ^ , 

5X  hy  i.  htin 

r»f  this  mUCll-CIl^CUN^^^  ru:^  -tvlp 
bears  the  s'S^u-niantia  o ^ over 

Written  m one  ^reneral  broad 

Iqftv  minutes  to  PJ  \o'’divide  it  into 

changes  of  and  slow.  Corre- 

kections  of  'aTernat  outlook  are, 

^ponding  ^ indicated,  and  otter 

bowevci,  but  ^ ■ f the  classical,  ad- 

an  imperfect  ^ubftUme  ^t^^ 

comprehensive  - On  the  other 

and  Rondo  o ■ principally 

hand,  the  (,„b  ponti'ccUo.  and  so 

jon  contrasts  of  CO  b ^ .^^d  harmonic 

on),  c'^^racteristic  ih>tm^^ 
stvles  for  the  _n  '•  , niixture  rather 

is  that  of  .’”^,Titw  fndeed.  when  the 
i of  ordinary 

music  _flov\s  arid  resolutions,  the 

euphonious  com  - ..-p^sation  of  perplexity 

hearer  feelsfhc^  i-etter  in  the  nvu 

:>''^t;\l"conS  across  words  spelt  in  the 
spelm  he  come  , characteristic,  are 

st  - plan  of  hopping. 

::ngidar  WPS,  and  generally  extensive 


NEW  ENGLISH  OPERA. 


MR.  RAYMOND  ROZE’S  “JOAN  OF 
ARC.”  ^ , 

/vn/3  70 

Mr  Raymond  R6ze  opened  his  season 
of  opera  in  English  at  Covent  Garden  on 
Saturday  night  with  the  first  perforniance 
of  his  own  opera  “ Joan  of  Arc. 
large  audience  gave  the  new  work  a 
warm  reception,  and  every  one  seemed  to 
feel  that  the  composer,  who  had  a so 
acted  as  producer  and  conductor,  oe- 
served  credit  for  the  attempt  to  ac.ncve 
something  on  an  elaborate  sea  c. 
Although  our  opera-going  public  is. 
nothing  like  so  large  as  we  would  u ish 
‘ it  to  be,  it  is  still  divisible  into  various 
sections,  and  doubtless  to  one  or 
two  of  these  “Joan  of  Arc  s' i 

appeal.  For  instance,  it  is  not 

every  one  who  demands  a q 

drainatic  interest  or  powerful  musica 
characterisation,  or  striking  originality  of 
theme,  or  a musicianship  equal  to  more 
than  surface  demands.  Mr.  Roze  canno 
satisfy  these,  but  be  has  certainly 
us  a 'series  of  pictures  dealing  with  the 
career  of  his  heroine  which,  owing  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  period,  are  p eas 
ing  to  look  at,  while  the  romance  attach- 
ing to  the  subject  suggests  an  atmo- 
sphere of  which  a very  little  imagination 
is  required  to  fill  in  Hie  details.  I he  diffi- 
cultv  of  relating  the  story  of  Joan  s hie 
.„n  Hie  stage  is  in  part  overcome  by 
several  “ tableaux  vivants,  while  the 
scenes  treated  in  the  ordinary  way  pur- 
port to  illustrate  various  aspects  of  her 
I-haracter.  In  the  prologue  Joan  receives 
her  “ call,”  and  bids  farewell  to  her 
home.  In  the  first  act  she  is  presented 
to  Charles  VII.,  and  is  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army.  Then  there  comes 
a talilcau  illustrating  the  storming  of  Les 
Tourrcllcs  and  her  entry  into  Orleans. 
The  second  act  proper  shows  the  de- 
feated Philip  of  Burgundy  being  prompted 
t,v  Oucen  isaheau  to  kill  Joan.  But  Joan  s 
fortitude  disarms  I’hilip,  and  she  prevails 
on  him  to  return  to  the  banner  of  Charles. 
Another  tableau  gives  us  the  coronation 
scene  in  Rheims  Cathedral.  In  Act  HI. 
Charles  abandons  Joan,  and  the  final 
tableaux  illustrate  her  ( apture,  trial,  mar- 
tyrdom, and  apotheosis. 

• • 


However,  we  began  by  suggesting  that 
the  work  is  not  for  those  with  certain 
tastes  and  ideas,  so  let  us  take  it  for  what 
dt  is  worth,  and  recognise  the  presence  ot 
considerable  fluency,  certainty  of  theatri- 
cal (not  dramatic — a very  different  thmg^ 
effectiveness,  occasional  moments  ol 
easily  recognisable  thematic  formula 
(tlioucrh  no  really  strong  swinging  tunes), 
and  an  aptness  for  introducing  suave 
choral  writing  with  organ  accompanirnent 
Avhen  Joan  hears  her  “voices.  1 hesc 
musical  factors  should  count  when  there 
are  added  to  them  the  beautiful  scenery 
iknd  the  elaborate  dressing. 
grettable  to  find  on  Saturday 
cast  was  so  very  inadequate, 
announced  through  the  curious  means 

„..„p,per  advertjse^nts  ha. 

the  English  language  in  the 

should  hold  on  the  ,;.as 

for  all.”  How  this  is  to  be  when  it  ua  , 

in  most  cases,  absolutely 

tell  what  language  the  singers 

using  it  is  difficult  to  sec. 


j rather  forbidifing  in  this  rospict,  and_  ttie 
amazing  cleverness  is  but  a poor  substitu'te. 

I One  feels,  indeed,  that,  howe'ver  closely  the 
subject-matter  may  be  .s;ii<l  to  represent  the 
' intended  idea,  not  enough  is  gained  when 
; music’s  greatest  p.-;^ver,  its  <-niotional  appeal, 

‘ is  so  seldom  called  into  play. 

Sir  Edward  Elgar’s  scheme  suffers,  we 
think,  from  being  too  <‘laborate,  or  it  has  been- 
too  faithfully  follo-wed  in  the  music.  Ihc 
work  is  undoubtedly  something  of  a patch- 
work,  and,  as  there  is  a good  deal  of  reitera- 
tion, a certain  amount  of  monotony  has  not 
been  avoided.  'Hie  ti'chnical  mastery  is  very 
igreat,  the  scoring  remarkable,  evon^  for 
Elgar,  and  though  the  thematic  material  _is 
generally  rather  what  one  may  call  restless  in 
character,  it  has  been  developed  and  treated 
with  great  ingenuity.  The  performance, 
under  the  direction  of  ^tr.  Eandon  Ronald, 
to  whom  “ Falstaff  ’’  is  dedicated,  was  of  ex- 
cellent qualitv  ' ' 


Tlie  enunciation  of  Mr.  Charlc  . > 

who  appeared  as  Burgundy  was  co 
paratively  good,  but  Mmc.  Lilian  Gran 
felt  (Joan)  hardly  sang  a recogmsa 
word  unless  the  orchestra  was  ‘ 

its  very  softest;  Mr.  Henry  Rahke 
f Charles  MI  ) got  out  a word  or  two 
iier^  and  there,  while  Mr.  J^aoul  Torrent 
(Dunois)  was  further  haiMicapped  b a 

••ocal  production  of  the  ‘ woo  fly  kmd. 

t cxT-\  ♦ 1 \’  iHp  fclUlt  Ol 


Mr  Ro/c’s  music  is,  generally  speak- 
ing very  siin|)le  in  its  melodic  contours; 
there  is  no  p.irticulai  fault  to  he  found 
with  Itial,  hut  It  is  at  least  unfortunate 
tluil  uliere  it  IS  not  exreeitingly  common- 


vocal  prouucMuii  ^ u 

It  was.  perhaps,  not  entirely  the  fault  of 

the  artists  that  they  could  not  ^ ^ 
separate  parts.  Certainly  Mme.  Gran- 
felt  never  once  showed  sympathy,  either 
of  voice  or  in  her  acting,  with  the 
heroine’s  character,  and  among  the  rest 
there  was  verv  little  displayed  of  stage  as- 
surance. or  of  the  requirements  of  opera- 
Cic  singing.  Good  work  was  done  by 
chorus  and  orchestra,  and  the  perform- 
.nnee  went  verv  smoothlv.  * 

NEW  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ELGAR’S  “FALSTAFF.” 

</  /f  / ^ 

The  feature  of  the  first  of  the  series  of  com 
certs  given  bv  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra, 
which  took  place  last  night  at  the  Queen  s 
Hall  was  the  first  London  performance  of  Sir 

n-illv  it  will  be  remembered,  at  the  recen 
Lwds  Festival.  Described  as  a ‘ symphonic 
3tudcg”  the  work  is  in  essence  a piece  of  prm 
Vraihme-music,  and  the  coinposer  has  re- 
forded the  (Various  events  which  are  musica  y 
illustrated.  But,  as  we  have  often  «id  a 
tone-poem  to  really  be  successful  "aJiMy 

apart  from  hs  literary  sign.hcance,  and  sureJy 
e^iallv  is  tliis  the  case  when  he  plot  of 
throiece  is  at  all  of  an  elaborate  nature.  We 
rathfr  fancy  that  in  this  new  work  ^e  con^- 
poser  has  chosen  a subject  w ic  p 
^fficultics  to  be  overcome  of  almost  an  - 
superable  kind.  'Tliere  is  so  mueffito  Wlow. 
so  much  action  and  psychology,  that  there  is 
a great  danger  of  the  musical  thread  be  ng 
lost  altogetlier.  Furthermore,  it  is  doubt fu 

wh,.,h";^r«xl  h of  tho  hnppiea  njW.e  for 
the  purpos<;  where  small  scope  is  offered  for 
emotional  expression. 

Perliaps  it  is  because  there  is  nwd  for  . 
■good  deal  of  pictorial  <leUneat,on  and  incide n 
fhat  “Falstaff”.  drikes  nnf  , , 
wsihetically  unsat  isfactorv  . ^ ' 'a- 

the  question  of  Hie  construction  of  the  ^ 
a lengthy  composiition  witli.oul  a 1 * • 

sensuous  charm,  of  intrinsic 
,them<-.  can  hardly  fail 

li.in.f’'  kickinCf.  I .^IsU  - . 


i-aisiaa  -is  dedicated,  was  of  ex- 
^ lalitv,  and  the  composer  was  ^verv 
warmly  'applauded.  Con.sisting  entire'.y  .<T 
Elgar’s  music,  (the  programme  opened  with 
the  “ En’igma  ” Variations,  played  with  com- 
mendable clearness,  and  ended  with  the  second 
symphony. 

^‘^‘^NGLISH  OPERA  SEASON.  V'-^ 

Mr.  Ravmond  R6ze  conducted 

Gaf’dm  list  night.'  am'd  a few  observations 

are  called  for,  in  view  of  the  ‘'''.‘Y<ffn'herilf 
for  the  leading  roles.  That  of  Joan  hers^ 
wL  tak?"  by  Miss  Alarta  Wittkow^a,  wf^ 
displayed  qualities  of  much 
o-nmtest  opportunity  m the  pa 
doubtedlv  in  the  third  act 

of  breaking  down,  Joan  falls  on  her  Fnees  t 
onh  is  then  .strengthened  by  tne 

monologue  was  given  with  | (ell- 

doubt  the  mental  stress 

1®  thriines  : “ 'Hie  Ford  is  pleased  with  me. 

Duke  of 

respects  ^he  Oueen-Mother, 

during  the  evenmir.  . ..r  -nr  a v 

great  eastern  RAIL^ Ax 

MUSICAL 

v”note?”l^^erpoohstrect,  began  with  the 
Railway  Hote  , included  three 

Overture  ^ .^ForAk’s  Symphony  “ From  the  New 
nTOvements  of  D^or  -^7  contained  lighter  music 

World.  iue  secui  ) . would 

but  all  of  it  Meisiersingrr 

like  to  suggest  that  the  overc 

should  bo  repeato  , no  m o-chestra  mi.ght 

concert  of  the  ^f"^°"’AF?Saving  of  it.  Certainly 
become  quite  at  Imme  technique  and  style  so 

nolliing  could  ^ ^ melody  sounded 

“r,  - 

paab  sign.  ' , ..in  i,  fTo  power  o(  susloimnG 

(eoil,  0..I  .oere.b.»G 
each  note  trirou^i  u^r.r,  V>o<T^Tn  At  present 

,0,  vota.o.  .««  lb,  e loo 

“''’'■"‘r’lT'Thfbr.l  rooll  (e.™  to  do  in 

percussive.  If^  t beautifuUy  m the 

forte  P'-'-^sa  es  « t ^,ow  movement 

crescendo  the  improved,  and  if 

its  qualitv  W „,ftine  the  utmost  pressure  m 1 

- ‘Fi  o"'."  s: 

° Thnro  ...  .o~  ^Pitol  p..Tin,  j.  q* 

p„«rn.nr,p  In  »ord  o, 

purlin*  o lb^  nnl"  >''■ 

praise.  j careful  and  devoted 

Galloway  s direction,  told  oE  - tvUI 

bceome  hurried  or  bhured.  | \ . 

, ,.-„r  bPL,  rnnerb  » ^i  “d  nrrh^ 

been  six-ciolly  wntien  for  the  society. 

^ . ,1  worils  an 


Jraggeil.  Brahms's  “ Der  " Jager  was,  however, 

* - ^ (riven  with  less  sentimentality,  and  the  result  was] 

1 -<  better  in  all  ways,  for  t he  singer’s  voice  is  less  well 

^ ^ , , . , , „ Buif.ed  to  songs  requiring  the  long  sustention  of  notes 

' Bath  the  musir  of  a short  cantata  called  IheiVlenon  ,,  , ,,  , ■ , i 

i>aui  MU  luu.  a ....  ,,  , I than  to  those  which  are  comparatively  light  and 

r j he  I.me.”  hverything  which  increases  the  pe.-sona  j j ^ 

1,1  nterest  in  an  undertaking  of  tins  kind  is  a help  anu  , sounded 

Pl  j Mr.  l>.ith  h i.s  ente.ei  into  tne  spin  o e ■ im„|  gjjj.jp  g^j,j  hard,  and  her  phrasing  was  apt  to  be  jerky, 
h,)  md  written  straightforward  tunes  which  carr>-  along  accompanied  by  Herr  F.itz  Lindemann.  who 

Ft  Galloways  verse  witn  a swing.  Some  ° i played  the  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C minor  from  the, 

V lave  a Sullivan-like  ring  alxn.t  them,  especia  ly  the  ..  Schubert  in  a 

b,  f me  in  whwh  the  m.ale  pa-ssengers  complain  that  the  j^^tter^f-fact  way  and  with  .a  b->.->  ! 

’ i-:  adies  havf^  raided  the  smokinc;  car,  ajid  ..41 

,|j  ••The  only  vacant  part  of  the  tiain  Qp  DEZSO  SZ^NTO. 

'(^  — /f/5 


arch  "of  Gnomes  could  bo  nothing  hut  riaicuiousi 
in  the  circumstances,  and  the  efforts  of  the  bassoon 
player  to  play  the  theme  softly  at  the  beginning  were 
not  successful.  Miss  May  BarUett,  the  first  violon- 
cellist, played  the  solo  part  in  Boellmann’s  Symphonic 
Variations  capably,  and  this,  the  most  ambitious 
effort  showed  that  the  orchestra  could  with  persistent 
work  become  a useful  musical  institution. 


lY^ 


KOYAL  OPEKA, 


The  only  vacant  part  of  the  tiain 
j •■  Is  the  one  for  ladies  only.” 

T It  was  sung  and  plaved  with  whole-hearted  enjoy-  , • . • • . 

^ . V.  ■,  .1  1 ■ • f . nr  nc7so  Szaiito,  a Hungarian  piani.st. 

1 r ment.  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  given  again  on  a future  pianoforte  recital  at  the  .Stein- 

; - occasion.  p nisht,  has  quite  a fair  techni- 

\-i  MME.  JAQUES-DALCROZE.  up  lo  a pohn,  but  ho'  will  spoil  the 

thoroughly  interesting  programme  was  offered  by  effect  of  his  interpretations  by  a careless  usq 
Mme.  DaJerozs  at  the  Steinway  Hall  o.n  Tue.sday  night  of  the  sustahlin,^  IX'dal.  and  b\  i^noi  ing  tie 
1 consisting  m.ainly  of  songs  which  one  does  not  often  usual  conventions  as  regards  tenipo. 

I get  an  opportunity  of  hearing — Schubert’s  ’‘Andie  Smudginess  of  tone  resulted  in  the  hts 

1*'  I»yer,”  live  songs  by  Gustave  Ferrari  taken  from  case,  while  in  the  second  no  excuse  f(>r 
the  ••  Livre  pour  toi,”  Mahler’s  Lieder  cines  fahren-  rubato  could  be  alleged  for  the  fantastic 
j den  Gesellen,”  and  two  sets  of  songs,  German  and  variations  Dr.  Szanto  allowed  himself  to 
' French,  by  her  husband,  jh  (J\T’  ^ ^ make.  In  the  finale  of  the  ( sharp  minor 

The  songs  of  Ferrari,  always  good,  sometimes  sonata  of  Beethoven  he  W'ent  so  far  as  to 
. really  tine  declamation,  Ic.ave  the  whole  thing  in  the  suggest  three  quick  beats  in  the  bar  instead 
' singer’s  hands  to  make  or  to  mar.  One  can  imagine  of  four,  while  the  playing  of  the  D minor 
how  easily  they  would  fall  flat  if  the  right  spirit  toccata  and  fugue  of  Bach  was  cquallv  dis- 


torted One  'never  knew  what  the  pianist 
was  «oing  to  do  next,  what  further  uncon- 
vincing libertv  he  was  going  to  take.  Some 
of  the  Chopin  placing  suffered  loss  in  this  re- 
spect, the  Berceuse,  for  example,  but  the 
w ell-known  .\  flat  waltz  was  _ scrambled 
through  sadlv,  and  the  Polonaise  in  the  same 
kev  lacked  technical  control  in  the  climaxes. 
Dr  Szantd'.s  tone  was  never  very  .strong  or 
resonant,  and  in  spite  of  his  assurance  of 
style  one  could  only  regard  hts  playing  as 
of  a very  unfinished  order. 

MR.  DOHNANYl’S  RECITAL- 
— ; — 

There  is  no  explaining  the  moods  and  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  London  musical  pubhe.  On  txicasion 
they  can  be  as  enthusiastic  in  the  right  cause  as  the; 
best  of  us.  At  other  times  their  apathy  is  simply 
the  composer  seemed,  without  launching  into  any  irna<wuutable.  ^\hy,  for  instance,  was  not  the 
deep  mysterie,s,  to  eatch  the  .suggestion  of  the  words  ^blian  Uall  filled  to  overflowing  yesterday  after- 1 
with  much  skill,  and  in  a manner  vrhich  was  dis-  when  Mr.  Dohnanyi  made  one  of  his  rare 

linctly  his  own.  ’“  Gi"u3s  ’ and  ‘‘  Regenode  ” were  ^I'P^^'t^ticcs  in  our  midst  as  a recital-giver?  Pianists 
particularly  good  instances  of  that  kind  of  composi-  greater  surely  than  he  have  been  known  to  tax 
ion  which  leaves  something  to  the  imagination  of  rapacity  even  of  Queen  s Hall.  And  tve  have 
■he  hearer. 

Mr.  Richard  Epstein's  accompaniments  throngh- 
I rat,  but  particularly  in  Malilor’s  songs,  were  just  what 
was  wanted. 


were  not  caught.  Apart  from  the  sheer  beauty 
of  spoken  French,  with  the  ri.se  and  fall  of  the  voice 
defined  by  tones,  there  Is  nothing  to  carry  the  listener 
along — the  accompaniment,  though  at  all  points 
i appropriate,  is  a,  mere  background.  These  gave  Mmo. 
] Dalcrozc  her  opportunity,  aud  she  kept  the  attention 
,•  of  her  audience  from  the  first  note  to  the  la.st. 
; But  she  gave  grc.ater  pleasure  in  M.ahler’s  songs, 
not  becau.s3  they  depended  less  on  the  singer,  but 
',’becau.so  mere  declamation  does  not  satisfy  for  long 
and  rounded  works  of  art  came  as  a relief.  Two  of 
these  were  speci.aUy  beautiful,  the  well-known 
“ Venn  mein  Schatz  IIochz''it  macht  ” and  the 
less  ofU-n  heard  “ So  viol  Stern  .am  Himmel  stehen," 
and  they  were  all  of  them  sung  with  a true  feeling  of 
their  purport.  ^ 

After  these  the  voice  tired  and  became  both 
shrill  and  uncertain,  so  th.at  not  complete  justice  was 
done  to  M.  Dalcroze’s  songs.  This  was  a pity,  for 


THE  AEOLIAN  HALL 

MISS  ELSA  META-LING’S 'RECITAL 


heard  pianists  of  appreciably  BmalJer  artistic  stature 
made  far  more  of  by  thcL-  admirers  than  was  the 
Hungarian  aitist  by  those  who  went  to  hear  him 
yesterday.  Yet  his  playing,  from  first  to  last,  was 
magnificent  and  a joy  to  listen  to.  Thendore,  we 
repeat,  there  is  no  understaniling  the  London  public. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a more  poetic  reading 
of  Schuberc’s  Sonata  in  G (Op.  73)  than  Mr. 
Dohnanyi  gave  us.  One  may  not  ^agti  Schumann's 
ecstasies  about  this  work,  which  is  not  altoget  her  free 
from  redundancies,  and  undeniably  nins  to  great 
length.  But,  even  so,  the  lyrical  charm  that  clings 
to  many  of  its  pages,  and  the  grace  and  delicacy  of 
its  themes  arc  such  as  to  make  one  regret  the  neglect 
it  suffors.at  the  hands  of  pianists  nowadays.  Yester- 
day, it  is  true,  one  heard  the  work  to  ultimate  advan- 
tage, for,  as  we  have  hinted,  Mr.  Dohnanyi  plumbed 
its  beauties  to  their  veiy  depth.  For  perfection  of  I 
phrasing,  delicacy  of  tone  gradations,  and  poetic  ex- ! 
pression performance  was  on  the  highest  plane  j 
of  art.  • 7 " / / 3 

In  the  pianist’s  own  Four  Rhapsodies  (Op.  11),  ' 
which  followed  the  Sonata,  one  ha<l  a very  striking  I 
contrast  of  mood  and  manner,  and  a superb,  yet 
finely-controlled,  display  of  the  artist's  flawless  te^- 
uique.  The  difficulties  of  these  Rhapsodies — thei 
second  of  which  is  slightly  Lisztian  in  feeling — are 
mdeed  formidable,  and  we  do  not  know  whether,  if 
played  with  loss  mastery  of  means  tfan  they  luro 
by  tho  composer  himseh",  they  would  •makecuy  par- 
ticular impression.  However,  tho  point  is  liardlv 
worth  discussing.  Last  of  all  came  some  w-hoily 
familiar  Chopin,  including  the  Nocturne  in  B i('p.  | 
<5'2,  No.  1) — played  with  rare  beauty  >f  touch  and  • 
tone,  and  a perfect  sense  of  tho  right  use  of 'ru’oato — i 
and  the  finst  of  the  Ballades,  which,  save  for  a Slight  j 
excess  of  impetuosity  in  the  passage  <at  the  end  I 
marked  presto  ooa  fuooo,”  v/as  a splendid  achieve- 1 
'AcnL 

LADJES’  ORCHESTRA. 

sigi^ the  announcement  of  .a  Little  orchestra 
in  the  l>iltle  Theatre  seemed  to  promise  just  the 
thiug  most  wanted,  a chance  of  hearing  music  for  a 
few  instruments  in  couditions  which  would  give  the 
delicacy  of  chamber  music  with  t he  charm  of  orchestral 
colouring.  But  the  Van  Buren  orchestra  of  21 
^ META-LIXG  S players,  conducted  by  M^YIurielJa^  did  not  give 

Yliss  Meta-Ling,  who  was  heard  in  Ixmdon  e.arlicr  us  what  wc  hoped  for.  I 

in  the  vear  gave°a  song-recital  last  night  in  the  Bech-  .Selections  from  operas  such  as  Carmen,  La  Tosca, 
stein  Hall  with  a programme  made  up  of  groups  of  and  Qv.o  Fndia  arc  no  good  for  this  pirrpose,  and 
songs  by  Franz  and  Brahms,  and  also  of  examples  of  their  presence  in  the  programme^  could 
modern 
and  some 


.\  -ong'-recital'  was  sriven  in  the  .Eolian 
ILil!  last  nisrht  by  the  mezzo-soprano  .Mi.ss 
Elsa  -Mi't.i-l.inq’,  Of  the  three  groups  of 
sonijs  which  she  presented  two  were  with 
Ciernian  texts  and  the  remaining  one  with 
English.  Classical  demands  were  met  by 
half  a dozen  examples  of  Robert  Franz  and 
Brahm-,  while  American  music  was  repre- 
sented by  songs  of  G.  W.  Chadwick,  F.  I. a 
b'orge,  and  E.  .MacDowell.  This  latter 
group,  containing  >.nch  fantastic  trifles  as 
"The  Swan  ’’  and  " The  Bluebell,’’  by  Mac- 
Dowell,  hardly  gave  the  singer  much 
chance  of  showing  her  powers,  which  proved 
to  be  quite  adequate  for  the  serious  demands 
of  the  former  section. 

“ Gute  Nacht,”  of  l-'ranz,  was  one  of  her 
happiest  efforts.  The  calm  but  intense  feel- 
ing penueating  this  song  was  realised  with 
much  strength,  each  note  being  admirablv 
enunciated  and  at  the  same  time  charged 
with  vibrant  emotion.  “ Llebestreu,”  of 
Brahms,  revealed  the  same  qualities, 
although  one  missed  the  growth  of  feeling 
that  is  neces.sary  to  make  the  most  of  this 
song.  Other  successful  numbers  were 
‘‘.\bends’’  and  “Du  hast  mich  aber  lange 
warten  lassen,’’  by  Oskar  C.  Posa. 

The  accompaniments  were  plaved  bv  Herr 
Fritz  I.indemann,  who  also  performed  a Bach 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  a vigorous  and  highlv 
authoritative,  although  rather  unsym- 
pathetic manner. 


only  be 

composers,  some  of  which  were  in  German  explained  by  an  adverlisemenfc  which  stated  Uiafc 
e in  EngUsh  Hie  orchestra  may  be  engaged  for  At  homes,  &c. 

HMissMeta'-Linghad  sho^  the  ^ 

in  her  choice  of  her  songs  in  English  M she  dii  in  th„  P F 

others  she  would  have  left  a far  better  ^ 

But  t here  is  little  to  be  said  for  the  examples  of  b<.longs  lo  w,  ami  


• “TRISTAN  AND  ISOLDE. 


V'] 

r\  ' 


«Ul.  mere  is  m.we  m pUyei-S.  It  would  be  well  worth 

\lr«  rindwick  rnd  Mr.  F.  La  Forge  which  she  chose,  among  me  v luu  l r , j ■ 

Mrs.  ciiaowicb.  ..nu  an.  r . r.  do  so.  for  the  orchestra  is  planned  m the 

nmi  MacDowell’s  ’’ B uebell  is  a truly  dreadful  while  to  ao  so.  loi  i,  i,  • „ 

ana  .viacooweus  ^ •'  wav  with  a bodv  of  strings  who  aie  individu.allv 

e-r-.Tni>le  of  the  ‘‘familiar  drawing-room  song,  rignt.  way  wim  a , , . , j j 

example  oi  me  i.  n nlavers  and  one  of  each  of  the  wood-wmd  group, 

VTnwevpr  Miss  Met  a- Liig  put  the  kind  of  cxprcssiOLi  good  pia>  Cl’S,  p,nu  om.  n , , 

llowe^er,  Jiiss  n,  b i , , r horn  one  trumpet,  harp,  and  piano.  A second 

it  tint  the  composer  no  doubt  wanted,  and  it  one  norn,  om,  nuirn  ’ , ‘ . 

into  it.  wiav  me  lomp  • t ■ r.  * >■  would  of  course,  put  much  more  music  within 

nt  once  encored.  In  Brahms  a Licbestrcu  horn  womu,  , n,-  t •.  t 

was  as  once  tm-  i , , Tu  three  pvacefnl  pieces  by  Miss  Lita  Jarratt 

the  expres.sion  wa.s  very  laboured  and  both  here  and  J,"  Jmirable  as  it,  w.-i^  in  the 

,in  othem  in  the  Ge.-man  groups  the  time  wa-s  badly  the  ‘‘  Peer  0>mt  ’’  Suite,  but  the 


That  was  both  a enrkras  and  intcrestang  perfonn- 
anoo  of  “ Tristan  and  Isolde  ” which  was  given  in 
the  Raymond  Rozo  season  at  Covent  Garden  on 
Satardny  night.  Some  time  ago  we  were  'lohl  quite 
a lot  about  certain  “ new  traditions  ” (whatever  they 
may  be  I)  that  wots  to  bo  introduced  into  Wagner’s 
master-work.  This  is  a democratic  age,  and  so  such 
lidngs  may  happen,  if  by  “ now  traditions  ” wo  may 
suppeso  that  alterations  of  a masterwork  that  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  Ls  meant.  W e may  yet  live  to 
see  King  Charles’s  statue,  wliich  it  is  proposed  to 
hemovo,  redressed  in  its  new  home,  the  Royal 
garments  being  now  somewhat  weather-beaten.  W hy 
not,  some  say  ? Similar  things  are  of  frequent  occui-- 
renoo  in  the  musical  world,  whore  extra  instruments 
are  added  to  a score  that  had  previously  been 
regarded  as  complete  for  a half-century  or  more. 

By  now  most  opera-lovers  have  at  least  a nodding 
acquaintance  with  “Tristan  and  Isolde.’  One  can- 
not but  wonder  how  many  who  were  present  on  Satur- 
day night  have  ever  previously  listened  to  a perform- 
ance in  which  the  representative  of  Bra.ngane 
po^ssed  a voice  of  higher  pitch  than  tho  representa.- 
tive  of  Isolde.  Possibly  this  is  one  of  tho  “ new  tra- 
ditions.” In  any  case,  it  is  not  sufficiently  satis- 
factory to  bo  retained  for  ever.  Then,  again,  whose 
“brilliant”  idea  was  that  of  throwing  a ghastly 
mixture  of  blue  and  red  light  on  to  tho  semi-recum- 
'hent  figures  of  the  protagonists  in  that  wondrous 
second  act?  It  surely  cannoi  have  come  from  the 
brain  of  tho  accomplished  stage  manager,  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn,  whose  version  of  tho  opera  has  frequently 
been  seen,  and  always  with  pleasure,  for  he  is  no 
iranoclast.  It  was  a terrible  blunder,  and  should  bo 
immediately  removed.  And,  further,  where  were 
King  Marko’s  friends  in  'tho  scene  which  closes  the 
second  act,  when  Tristan  and  Isolde  are  discovered 
together?  Is  then'  total  eclipse  another  " new 
tradition”?  All  this  was  of  the  curious  order. 
Some  of  it  was  painfully  curious,  and  ail  of  it  was 
quite  unjustifiable. 

A NEW  CONDLCTOE. 

Of  file  interesting  side  •there  was  a good  deal  to 
be  notic,ed.  Hr.  Hamilton  Harty  was  making  his 
first  appeara.’ncc  as  opera  conduotor,  and  it  may  bo 
said  a,t  once  that  his  success  was  considerable,  and 
amply  sufficient  to  show  that  with  tho  requisite 
experience — the  most  difficult  thing  in  aU  music  in 
England  for  a young  man  to  obtain — ^ho  sliould 
develop  into  a conducstor  out  of  tihe  ordinary.  On 
Saturday  there  were  mcnnenits  not  a few  when,  ais 
in  the  first  act,  ho  seemed  to  lose  eight  entirely 
of  the  great,  broad  sweeping  Enas  of  the  music,  so 
that  rt  sounded  detached,  fragmenmrj’,  and  unspon-' 
taneou-3.  On  the  other  hand,  as  in  'the  “ Traume  ” 
pant  of  the  scene  in  the  garden,  there  were  momeate 
of  very  great  brauty.  But  even  so  the  clima.x  of 
the  appea'inncc  on  tho  scene  of  Mekft  and  King 
Marke  was  seriously  intcrruptc-d  in  Its  growing  course 
some  moments  before  •the  actual  anivad,  00  that  tho 
great  point  wa-s  not  so  sharp  as  it  mighit  and  should' 
have  been.  As  accompanist  Mr.  Harty  ehowoJ  the' 
ej’mpathy  wo  have  long  known  him  to  posses,  even ' 
if  now  and  then  tho  orohesteaJ  exuberdaico  over- 
poworod  the  singcre.  This,  however,  if  not  to  bo 
condoned,  is  a fault  common  to  oonductors-  Never- 
theless, there  was  some  bawitiful  “ atmosphere  ” in 
the  glowing  moments  of  the  duct  where  filr.  Haaty 
did  realise  the  great  “ lines  ” of  the  music. 

As  representatives  of  the  crotagonists  there  ap-j 
peared  Mr.  John  Coales  and  \tiss  Marta  Wittkowska. 
Tho  former  has  frequently  appeared  before  as  Tristan, 
though,  wo  believe,  never  at  Govent  Garden;  the 
latter  is  understood  never  before  to  have  essayed  the 
role  of  Isolde  Bo  this  how  it  may,  Mr.  Coates  is 
a Tristan  who  counts.  It  may  be  his  voice  does  not 
tarry  so  strongly  as  some,  as  .majiy,  voices  through ; 
tho  vast  house,  but  certainly  it  was  very  beautiful  ■ 
indeed  in  tho  duet — ^the  crucial  moment — and,  what- 
ever may  be  said  as  to  the  strength  and  quality  of 
the  two  voices,  of  tho  tendency,  for  a moment  or 
two,  of  Isolde  to  sing  a trifle  sharp,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  tho  part  of  the  duet  which  has  been 
called  the  " Tijauinc  ” part  was  sung  with  aai 
intimate  lovcimcss  that  is  quite  rare.  If  only  the 
emotional  climax  had  been  as  well  arranged  in  tho ' 
orchv-stra  as  on  tho  stage  the  effect  would  have  been 
immensely  enhanced.  Miss  V.httkowska  is  a htile 
limited  in  command  of  gesture,  aud  has  a tendency  to 
over-acL  while  on  the  other  hand  Mr.  Coates’s  habit ; 
is  nearly  always  to  undor-act,  as  witness  tho  very 
poor  fight  ho  fought;  and  much  of  (he  music  hes 
too  high  for  the  Isolde,  so  that  though  she  could 
reach  the  higher  notes  she  could  not  sustain  them. 
However,  they  made  a brave  pair.  Miss  Autran  owns 
a voice  of  beautiful  colour,  but  it  is  hardly  strong' 
enough  for  so  exacting  a role  as  Brangano’s.  Mr.  | 
Elitgaard  was  an  imposing  if  rather  spasmodic  Kmg , 
Marke,  and  Mr.  Mott  a fairly  sympathetic  KurwenaJ.  ] 

The  house  was  well  filled  with  an  exceptionally  I 
enthusiastic  audience,  who  seemed  not  in  the  least ' 
worried  by  the  curiosities  enumerated  above.  The 
English  language  was  used,  but  not  enough  was 
hcArd  to  enable  one  to  arrive  at  any  definite  con- 
clusion as  to  the  authorship  of  tho  tr.anslation.  and 
if  our  oars  did  not  dtxioive  us  more  than  one  phrase 
was  sung  in  tho  original  German. 


‘m 


‘TBISTAN  AND  ISOLDA’ 
GARDEN. 


v,as^rtho  ri^ht  lir,.s  lor  ifSEparl 
Mark.  .Some  of  ihv.-  effocls  w<r 


Tristan 

Isolda  • • • • 

King  Mark  . . 

Kurwenal  . • • • 

Melot 

Brangaena  . . • • 

A Shepherd 
A Steersman . . 

A Yoimg  Sailor 

Conductor 


. . .Tohn  Coates 
. . Marta  Wittkowska 
. . !Maritto  Kutoaard 
. . Charles  Mott 
. . Julian  Kimbbll 
. . Juliette  Autr.vn 
, . Ernest  Slater 
. . Edw.ard  Bamsay 
WlLLLAM  WANELYN 

-Hamilton  H.abty. 


auitd  what  whs  iiTtonded,  ^ ufi''  * 

^urinfi  till"  love-duel  was  reall\  r-i 
ie.sides  being  somewhat  unnatural. 

jjSTEINWAY  HALU 


I \ 


1^)13 


There  are  so  many  subjects  on  '^’^'"^eScisrbis 
„ovey  may  profitably  and  'f 

mnposite  art  that  one  could  the 


The  performances  at  Covent  Garden  last  week 
iue  pen  ^ ^ ^ Af..  TlAr.e’s  Joan 


'brtuguese  - for  his  recital  ^^^^and  so  per- 
bturday  aftcnioou.  I oeins  platform,  and 

.nic  pen.-... --  , T„„n  mal  arc  rather  for  the  stiidy  than  , 

were  all  devoted  to  repetitions  of  Mr.  ® ,ough  some  of  them  have  ^ j treating  very 

of  Arc,  until  Saturday,  when  Tristan  and  Uolda  was  e soncs  nee  -,^10 

. rofouudly  indeed  if  they  are  to  be 

The  conditions  being  more  normal,  one  could  ge  a specimens  of  that  curious  y ^gvey’s 

.climate  of  the  capacity  of  the  company  than  ..ccilation.  Profundity  is  not 


better  ^ Jim^tTof-the^capacity  of  the  company  than  — [j  ''vccilation.  clear  and 

was  possible  in  Mr.  Rd-Ae's  work.  far  as  the  . . „L„,-,.t»nst,e.  He  is  a very  . , 


was  possible  m x*AL.  - ~-i  ■ t.  of  r»f  poeiBS  atid  of 

orchestra  was  concerned  there  was  the  intere.  pleasant  reciter  of  .t 


=r.h.";’..K"  unYr  new 

tohisLrk.  Mr.  Hamilton  Harty  may  possibly  have  pas.sionate  «er%om  UWt^  ^ 

conducted  Tristan  in  the  provinces,  but  he  has  never  delivery  is  e'^  j • tj^g  accxnn- 

^ . 4-Uo.  : i :j--  ..Uo/anr^n  WS-S  DJi-Cliy  Icib  iAt  « lyi-o 


ClRjpin,  .'ind  Scri;ibiii<-.  wlK^e  her  , 
toudi  and  (graceful  clvle  "b'nnush  p -• 
ihf  audience,  //  ^ 

\ noveltv  on  the  proijramme  '*’^•^11 
Violiin  Sonata  In  < .minor,  by 
Ferrari,  which  w.'is  perfornud  for  the  lirst 
itime  in  I.ondon.  In  this  Mbss  IllaclclHirn 
w\i^  fifJSOcja'Tt-d  wuii  -Mr.  Ha-nj? 

Is  wnttf^n  in  th<-  conwnti<mnl  s-tyi-e,  and  i- 
indood  a som<  \vhi;Dt  conventional  j>r^uction. 
i Of  th<-  thrd'e  movements,  the  «ocond  one,  an 
Xdas^lo.  made  th<>  bc-st  impression,  vvitli  its 
chorale-like  intiroduction  .'itkI  gener.nl  broaci 
'nature.  'Hie  other  movements  lack  charac- 
ter and  emotional  force,  partly  due  to  le 
reminisrent  aimlitv  of  the  themes,  partly  to 
the  ineffective  wrhing  for  the  instruments. 

Mr.  \Vcfcs<-lv  s'tlso  contrilniiled  v.iohn  solos 
with  succes.s. 


bechstein  -i7 

. 1 ..  A f 


rne  so  in  London,  considering  which  the  Pf  ormance  and  its  absence  w^s  badlyj^ti^^ 

o„i-,.,.aQTr  ni.rht.  WAS  morc  than  creditable.  There  i,^g;jgpp,t8  be  bad  devised,  niusic  was  pretty,  and  it 


U.On«  bU  111  V.vy o TL  I 1 

on  Saturday  night  was  more  than  creditable,  (lanimoR.-  — ^ - 

were,  naturally  enough,  signs  of  anxious  care  Browning,  ^racMul''  But'  though  per- 

of  the  detaUs,  and  bis  reading  on  the  was  always  fluent  and  . f 

and  lacking  in  warmth.  Some  of  ..he  rigidity  of  the  inoffensive,  it  was  to  


,P„ ».»« i. 7h»L. 


and  lacking  in  warmth.  Some  ot  ..ne  r.gnu.v  ...  y- fgctly  moucnsive,  .0  ” consequence,  it  Imd 

playing  was  probably  due  to  hi.s  habit  of  stoppmg  g^fluons ; and,  a,s  a neCo  ^ hampeiing  the 

SuTcn  the  beats  in  slow  passages  instead  of  markin^^  the  negative  merit  of  never  aamp 

the  rhythm  continuously  with  the  baton.  But  it  reciter's  delivery 
was  obvious  that  he  was  absolutely  familiar  watn  all 
the  intricacies  of  the  score  and  that,  except  for  one  or 
two  false  leads,  sucli  features  as  one 
liked  altered  were  due  more  to  conviction  than  to 
want  ot  thought  or  capacity.  And  in  any  case  it  i» 
much  better  that  our  younger  men  should  learn  con- 


forto  rociW  at  Bcebstein  Hall  last  nigh^  ^ 

p.art  of  her  scheme  crabmeed  a g\ 

Chopin  Ballade,  an.-.  Beethoven  s Op-  W9^So 

to  say  nothing  ^ ^it^^Blackbumc  proved 

P.nderewBla  In  ah  of  these  miss  d 
hemelf  a pianist  of  intolugcnce,  ^ 

LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA.  „ignd  of  plc^'sant  tone  and  a style  we 

.-,-1.  .1  -n  erreat  cmotionad 

The  sccon  1 concert  of  this  orcbestrfi.  (^inducted 
by  fieri-  .Steinbach  at  Queen's  Hall  last  night,  con 


. .vtii  

She  was  at  nor 


01  plena......  > — — , 


much  better  that  our  younger  men  snuu...  ...a... tained  no  Brahms.  It  is  one  ot  the  advantages  of 

ducting  and  should  buy  their  own  experience  than  having  secured  Herr  -Steintiach  for  a series  of  concerts 
that  distin"uLshed  foreigners  should  be  dragged  in  that  there  is  space  to  liear  him  diiect  a number  of 
o matter  of  course  to  do  what  is  already  familiar  ks  by  other  composers,  for  though  his  reputation 
i,  in  this  count'iw  has  rested  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  lie 

to  tPeiP*  . ^ 1 . -C  r» — I 1 


alT-t  DUti 

;::^ng'i^'tho  meaning  of  the  Boetlioven  work  Ux«l 
her  powers  so  much  tluit  '' 


tt  uuu  she  was  occasionally 
^hai  inaecura.te.  In  the  latter 

Miss  Blackhume  brought  to  a h^n  0 ^ j.  ^ 

I”. ” .S'Xo 


L A ‘ lu  ATt^io  Wittkowska  was  a girlish  makes  the  four  bymphonies  of  Brahms  sound  as  no 

„f„“h  .«  hi«»  «r  '■  ‘ 

^ • i. enP 


and  rather  quiet  Isolda,  and.  It  some  01  rBoethoven  programme  with  “the  two  Richards 

were  a little  forced  and  her  intonation  imperlllea,  sne  r ^ su{>porters,  that  is  to  say,  MMgner's  “ Kin..  Faust 
sans  as  a g.meral  rule  with  beautiful  clear  tone.  i()„verturc  ” began,  and  ,Straus,s’s  “ Tod  und  Ver- 
es STUI  lark  of  resonance  were  what  was  mostly  kUirung  ” ended  the  programme,  hut  between  them  we 

Clearness  and  l.ack  ot  reson  ^ Beethoven  s Violin  Concerto  and  Eighth 

wanting  in  Mr.  .John  t oa  ..  a y\,nphonv.  and  the  last-named  wa-s  perhaps  the  most 

thin  and  shallow  in  quality  except  in  the  t ’ notable  performance  in  a remarkably  tine  evening  s 

where  his  use  of  mezza  voce  was  admirable  and  ]u.st 

what  was  wanted.  In  his  acting  he  made  Tristan  jj^^r  steinbach  is  ,st  his  best  in  dealing  with 
i„ic  r,r.„n!r  rnfilan  who  chose  to  adopt  a stiffly  „iusic  of  a sane  and  normal  tyqic.  As  soon  as  he 

an  ungainly  young  rullian  WDO  cue  yg  touches  music  wliich,  like  the  Faust  Overture,  has 

jirotecting  attitude  when  wishii  „ . P • neurastlienia  in  it.  or  like  “ Tod  und  Ver- 

passion.  Herr  Klitgaard  would  have  done  . kliirung.”  has  more  Mian  a liint,  his  robustness  seems 
he  could  have  reserved  his  tone  for  the  ends  of  his  - - 


Eo^^rted^to  he  an  early  ^ 


looked  as  the  in  vfisslBlackbume  in  this  wodi, 

Hans  MWy  asast^  vioUn  soloa 

and  also  contributed  fairly 


to  her  programnae 


SENORITA  SARITA  BENATON. 

yVV^  ^ ^ 

Seiiorit.a  .Sarita  Benaton  iyave  her  first  Lon- 


JVl^l  J It**“  J**  * "lit  y—s 

_ . lo  .stand  between  the  music  .and  the  hearers.  One 

V,  instead  ot  lettin"  it  die  awav  about  a semi-  ,,ja  v welcome  t his  as  a eom-ct  ive,  but  the  fact  remains 

pnrases  in  . Charles  Mott  was ' that  it  prevents  him  from  lieing  a . omplcfely  sym- 

qu.iver  before  the  last  beat.  Air.  unai  c palhetie  interpreter  of  music  of  this  type.  At  tlie 

thoroughly  capable  Kurwenal,  and  as  Brangaena  J ,„.,.,.„nn,l  some  solemn,  ot. 


a thoroughly  capable  Kurwenal,  an  as  rang  time  hf  procuml  some  splendid  playing  in 

Mile.  Juliette  Autran  acted  simply  and  sang  w'ltn  M.ese  works,  particularly  in  building  up  the 

mmlit.v  of  voice.  of  .Strauss's  .Symphonic  Poor 
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an  attractively  pure  quality  of  voice.  ,.oda  of  Strauss's  Symphonic  Poem  lo  a gorgeous 

■ mostly  unsatlsfac-  climax. 


The  lighting  of  the  stage  was  _ 

tory  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  dcfimte  convention  of 


Miss  Isolde 


Alenges  was  the  solo  ], layer  in 

tory  owing  to  the  fact  tnab  no  lu  uu,...-  “ Ueethoven's  Concerto.  .Save  for  a few  momentary 

lighting  seemed  to  have  been  arrived  at,  an  ■ ■ j„  intonation  her  technique  was  admirably 

frenuenev  with  which  a horrible  purple  was  employed  Uj,jgjjed.  but  her  playing  just  missed  real  distinc 
‘ I d rT,l,„  nmlienre  was  a V ' ‘ ' .1 


to  lie-ht'the  central  figures.  The  audience  WM 
large'one  and  was  very  enthusiastic  after  each  act. 

“TRISTAN”  IN  ENGLISH. 

I\f(fv‘p  ^7^^ 

A Jarcfe  and  enthusiastic  audience  warmly 
welcomed  the  priKluction  of  “ Tristan  and 
Isolda”  at  t'ov,-nt  Ciarden  on  .Saturday 
ni^rht.  While  not  flawle.ss,  the  iierformantc 
was  of  a suniciontly  creditable  nature  to 
make  us  all  fi^d  ..n.-ouraoed  as  to  the  future 
juissibilities  of  ojx  ra  in  the  native  lanifLiaoe. 

Kn"lish  [>erform:inces  of  this  most  difiicult 
operti  have  lx>en  given,  in  I.ondon  before 
now  : thev  have  gonerallv  suffered,  nut  s^> 
much  from  inex|X'rience  as  from  the  quality 
of  the  orchestral  playing.  'Idle  present  sea- 
son is  graced  in  this  resjiec't  with  admirable 
instrumental  forces,  and  this  counts  for 
much.  Mr.  Hamilton  1 larly  conduclt'd — k ‘ 
is  said  he  has  never  conducttxl  opera  before 
of  any  kind  ; if  so,  his  achievement  w as  note- 
worthv.  Perfection  as  regards  clearness, 
balance  of  tone,  and  the  like  was  hardly  to 
be  expiected,  nor  that  control  which  renders 
possible  complete  unanimity  of  expression 
between  the  sl.age  and  orcheslrti.  But  Mr. 
Harly  kept  things  going  we,l.l,  arnd  h<‘  con- 
ducted as  though  h<-  had  .n  gixxl  knowledge 
of  the  score.  The  teinjii  smtikhI  a little 
slow  (K'casionally,  and  there  was  undoubtedly 
not  enough  delicacy  and  finish,  a failing 
k-ading  to  the  ixivering  up  of  the  vocal  tone. 

Better  singing,  however,  would  ha\e 
hel[xxl  things  gretitly  in  this  respect.  Kven 
Mr.  John  Coates,  who  .ippeared  as  Tristan, 
did  not  give  us  of  his  best  ; his  voice  sounded 
rather  tirid,  as  a nialter  of  fact,  '^'et  he 
sang  with  gna'it  skill,  as  he  alwtivs  does, 
while  his  conception  of  the  jiart  w;is  on 
broad  an<l  <iigni(i<xl  lines.  Tli<‘  Isolila  of 
Miss  Marla  Wittowska  ha<l  as  its  best 
feature  a tenip<ramen.taf  impuls<-  whieli  held 
the  .'ilteiilion.  X’oc'.'illy  she  faikxl  somewhat 
through  the  sugge.siion  <x>n\xw  (xl  < ,f  a constant 
struggle  against  the  high  ngister.  Her 
voi<  e has  much  morr- of  ttli<- coiili  allu  tfian  the 
iru"-  draniatii  'Xipr.in,,  qu.al.il  v.  ami  it  si'enied 
evident  that  this  .affeiTed  her  Ion*-  prxidue- 
tion,  (K'easionall V causing  faullv  intonation 
or  iiKlistiiictnesv.  ( )n  ih<-  other  hand,  in 
the  Branga<.na  of  Miss  Julii'lte  Autran  one 
had  xnrK-lhing  of  tin-  r<  vers<.,  her  voice  lack- 
ing in  weigJit  ami  w.irmtii  of  ixuhnir.  ,\lr. 

< li.arles  ,VI<»tt  w.,^  a vigiM(,ie.  Kurwenal 
Ml,.  i«  |»isx  fi,i|  *tv)<  1,1  NT  . ,\lanill, 


U.  IJUL  t-'lClVAXSo  JVW.4  V44.PV1J.1V 

tion.  She  has  not  yet  grown  uji  to  the  music  and 
oiilv  seemed  completely  at  case  at  moments  when 
there  could  he  no  doubt  of  the  solo  player's 
supremacy.  In  tlie  intimate  give  and  take 

lietween  the  solo  anil  the  orchestra  she  often  seemed 
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oblivious  of  what  the  latter  was  doing  and  liad  a right 
lo  expect  from  her.  .V  prominent  rase  in  point  was 
her  ending  of  the  principal  theme  of  the  finale,  when 
jshe  always  hurried  irtstead  ot  handing  over  the  Iheino 
perfectly  moulded  to  her  colleagues.  In  the  symphony 
. very  detail  was  perfectly  cut  and  excellently  halanced 


don  concert  at  the  Bechstein  Hall  last  night. 
The  most  favourable  quality  observable  in  her 
playing  was  the  occasional  sympathy  of  tone 
which  seemed  to  suggest  some  interpretative 
ideas.  But  considerable  leeway  has  j'et  to  be 
made  up  before  this  young  pianist’s  method 
,can  ibe  described  as  satisfactory.  Her  tech- 
nique is  at  present  limited  as  regards  cer- 
> taintv,  while  the  general  requirements  of 
! finish  of  phrasing,  steadiness  of  rhythm  or 
.manipulation  of  tone,  either  in  evenness  or 
properly-graduatixl  crescendos  and  diminu- 
endos, one  and  all  need  close  attention. 
■Sehorita  Benaton 's  programme  was  varied 
in  character,  and  showed  taste.  It  included 
, Beethoven’s  ” Pathfitique  ” sonata,  and  ex- 
amples of  Chopin  and  Schumann.  Mr.  Ivor 
Foster  contributed  some  German  and  English 
songs  to  the  scheme. 


MR. 


RQZE’S  “JOAN  OF  ARC.” 


t • V »•!  V rt  ‘1  |.f>.  »»V  VVJ  » VV4V....V4VJV^.V..V.4V.  . .......VJVVVX 

.SO  that  evi  ii  the  ret  urn  of  the  principal  t heme  upon  the 
(louhle  iias.ses  in  the  first  movement  was  quite  audible 
•imi  the  delicate  phrasing  of  the  allegretto  was  unsur- 
p.asialde.  Hen-  Steinbach  got  a wonderful  tone  from 
lii.s  players  and  helil  it  iii  reserve  for  the  crucial 
inoiiieiits. 

A RAGTIME  COAIPOSER  AT  THE 
HIPPODROME. 

♦ . 3 


and 
lilgaanl 


Whenever  the  visit  to  our  shores  of  one  of  the 
original  American  composers  of  ragtime  music  is 
announced  we  go  to  the  Mieatre  with  a feeling  ot 
suppres.sed  excitement.  This  is  becaase  we  have  a 
conviction  that  at  last,  in  their  own  rendering  of 
their  own  songs,  will  bo  found  ju-st  that  magical 
teuidi  wliich  wall  dispel  the  doubts  of  the  hectics 
wlio  said  thev  could  never  understand  the  ragtime 
craze.  Many 'of  these,  we  believe,  were  converted 
when  Ihey  heard  Mr.  Irving  Berlyn  sing  Every- 
body’s Doing  It  ’’  himself. 

We  should  not  like  to  say  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Lewis  F.  Muir,  the  composer  of  " Ilitchy  Koo  and 
“ W.aiting  for  the  Robert  E.  Lee  who  arrived 
: vesterday  at  the  Hippodrome,  will  be  considered 
•vs  bringing  a similar  revelation.  At  all  events,  we 
feel  sure  that  many  of  those  who  go  to  hear  hiin 
will  be  higlilv  amused  by  liis  ixuaint  laconic  way  of 
jerking  out  bis  famous  songs. 

remain  so  cocksure  that  they  std  tlunk  hey  can 
.sing  ••  Waiting  for  the  Robert  E.  Lee  better  than 
he  ran.  they  shoul.l  at  lea.st  aei'ord  him  a heart.y 
welcome  out  of  gratitude  to  him  for  eomposing  their 
favourite  tunes.  It  was  .ertainly  in  this  spirit  that 
Muir  wa.s  received  last  mght  in  Lmidon,  ^ 

MISS  BLACKBURNE’S  RECITAL. 

Miss  Clara  IM-arkburn-  crave  another  of 
her  pia.nof«rtc  recitals  in  Uic  Bechstem  Hah 
last  riight.  IVontincnl  ^’L 
Beethoven '.s  Sonata  in  E major  (Op.  109),  a 
Work  thiat  we  have  alHsitly  heaTd  from  hen 
lhands.  On  this  tK-ca.stoii  the  j)erformanee 
was  not  v<-rv  .sal isfac tort'.  Not  only  wak  the 
genoral  rhvthniic  give-nn<l4ake  too,  hap- 
ia/:.,nl,  Irul' tlior.('  wx*r<-  .several  textual  slips, 
iTousing  the  imipr<-s.sjooi  of  hastv  jwvsiitara- . 
.icm.  Whv.  too.  wtusthe  fiiK-fn' of  six  scmi-i 
auavws  in' (the  fourth  va, nation.  9 8.  trealxu 

IS  two  triplvisi'  Sundy  ihen-  is  no  authoriU  j 
Un-  sueh  accentuation.  Hie  artH  f-i,o  d | 
heMn-  with  some  pnccs  . of  I ad<a<  t' " . i 


Courteouslv  invited  bv  Mr.  Roze  to  Covent 
Garden  to  'form  and  express  an  opinion 
on  the  dramatic.,  as  di.stinguished  from 
the  musical,  qualities  of  his  opera,  “ Joan  of 
Ait,”  we  found  the  task  one  of  .some  difli- 
cultV  for  the  reason  that  inevitahlv  a go^I 
deal  of  the  ” book  ” failed  to  make  itsel? 
clear  through  the  twofold  obstruction  of 
singiite-  and  the  orchestra.  Such  of  th^ 
“ dialogue  ” as  reached  us  did,  indeed,  not 
seem  partkularlv  distinguished  as  literature, 
but  of  course,  an  easier  way  of  judging  it 
would  he  bv  a perusal  of  the  printed  book. 
We  can  however,  sat'  that  the  story  .seemed 
t o move’  dramatically  from  scene  to  scene  1 1 
is  also  oleasam  to  be  able  to  add  that  there 
I was  a large  audience,  and  that  after  each 
art  there  \vas  a great  tieal  of  applause.  lead- 
ino  to  reappearances  of  Mile.  Lilian  C.ranfelt 
and  the  other  chief  performers  before  the 
curtain.  /Yfint/'b  I' 7/3 

MR.  AND  AIRS.  YORK  BOWEN. 


Mr. 


A jiianoforte  and  song  recital  was  given  last,  night 
in  Mic  -Eolian  H.all  by  .Mr.  and  Airs.  York  Bowen, 
at  which  the  former  played,  among  other  things, 
Ravel's  .Sonatina.,  Scriahine’s  first  “ I’oem.e.”  and  Sir 
Mexaiider  Jlaokenzio's  Fantasia  for  jiianoforte 
(his  Op.  70),  while  Mrs.  Bowen  was  heard  in  various 
soug.s  by  Grieg,  Brahms,  and  .St.ran.-,.s.  and  also  in 
songs  by  her  husband,  in  w-hicli  (h.:  viola  and  horn 
obbligato  parts  were  played  by  him. 

The  best,  feature  of  .Mr.  Bowen's  jilaying  is  its 
fluent-y.  It  enables  him  to  in.akc  light  of  ilifflciilties 
•and  to  lea,j>  Die  obstacles  in  his  way  e.asily  and  good- 
humouredly  : but  it  also  Icaxls  him  to  be  careless  at 
times  .and  makes  him  inclined  t.,i  ilo  things  without 
due  reflection.  'I’oo  often  last  nigh',  he  jilaycd 
a, head  for  bar  after  bar,  using  one  unv.aried  shade  of 
ugly  mi'zzoforte  tone,  and  loo  often  then-  were 
blurred  edges  and  untidy  tags  hanging  over  from  the 
jihrases.  This  was  jiartieularly  the  case  in  I,iszt'.s 
hideou-s  Etude,  “ Mazeppa  " ami  in  Mackenzie’s 
solidly  elaboratoxl  Eanlasia,  both  of  wdiich  were  of.her- 
xvise  given  with  .animation  .ami  energy.  Ravels 
Soruatiaa  was  jila.yeJ  much  more  ne.atly,  but  I he  eliin, 
ironii'  sjiirit  of  the  niiisic  wa.s  quite  lost 
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MR.  HARRY  ALEXANDER  .AND  MR. 
g QQ  f MESCHER  PARKER.^»V*^ 

J[  t J O A song  and  violoncello  rerital  was  ffiven  at  Bochst<“in 

in  Mr.  Ilow'o':  trc.n.tincnr  of  i(.  wfiiHi  would  yesterday  afternoon.  3Ir.  Harry  .Uexander 

li.ave  Ik  on  more  suil  able  had  it  Ix-cn  a had  cho.sen  for  his  part  in  it  a good  variety  of  songs 
Sonatina  by  Srhum.ann.  His  playing  of  the  Scriabine  tfhich  showed  his  powers  admirably,  beeaus<!  they 
1 I helped  io  make  iU  struetore  'leaf,  bat  he  seemed  evidently  songs  which  he  enjoyed  singing.  A 

in  ni.i:i\  wa>"s  most  .at  home  in  “ M iceppa,"  which  from  Bach's  Pturbus  and  Pan,  and  some 

follow.-d  it.  and  in  Ilaf'hnianinotfs  britliant  I’reludc  old  Engli-sh  tunes,  and  a group  in  Gemtan  includ- 
■**  in  G minor,  which  came  at  the  beginning  of  the  ttrieg’s  “ Im  K.ahne  " and  .Tensen’s  “ Alt  Ueidel. 
concert,  berg,”  another  in  French  including  the  ” la?gcnde  de 

-Mrs.  Bowen  showed  mnsical  feeling  in  her  singing.  f''”™  M;ussenet's  Lo  Jongleur  de  Xoirc 

but  she  too  was  untidy  in  her  phrasing.  Her  tone  •f’tzme,  and  some  modem  English  songs  were  chosen 
I , was  too  shallow  lo  do  ju-stice  to  a song  like  .Straus,s‘.s  '"hh  a pleasant  eclecticism.  His  .singing  ot  them 
“ Friihlingsfeicr.”  and  at  the  end  of  the  evening  her  showed  that  his  voice  has  increased  wonderfully  in 
voice  seemed  fired  out.  She  was  at  her  best  in  resonance  since  he  came  out  a year  or  two  ago.  and' 
• tirieg's  “ Vom  monte  Bincio  ''  and  the  oUmw  songs  that  experience  has  given  him  much  more  flexibility 
—I,,.!.  «i-,.  T.  expression.  But  the  most  distinctive 
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FmentTtKcre  is'ah  as.surance  ab(W  their  efiect  which 
i comes  from  a practised  hand.  Tlyy  gained  a good 
I deal  from  their  aecompanist.  t 1 

j M.  Ethn  played  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  quite  i 
l-Charmingty.  His  clear  accentu.ation  and  gr.aduated  j 
1 touch  were  ot  the  greatest  service  : and  .a  dreamy  sen.se  j 
i of  rhydhm  which  he  thinks  well  to  indulge  did  not  inter-  ! 
jferc  much  with  such  limpid  s-tmeture-s.  It  was  other-  : 
iwisc  with  the  iOth  centiii'T  ; that  ot  Ravel,  for  in- { 

I stance,  would  have  been  unintelligible  if  one  had  'oeen  ' 
'hearing  it  for  the  first  lime.  On  the  other  hand, 
Debussy's  “ Puerta  del  Vino  " and  “ La  fdle  aux  i 
cheveux  de  Lin  ” were  fini.shed  productions.  j 


iV'T'a  french  music. 


.which  came  earlier  in  1h<’  programme.  It  wa.s  a 
[mistake  of  -Mr.  Bowen  to  put  his  own  .songs  last  if 
I ho  was  (o  pl.ay  the  obbligati  Liiiuself,  for  his  fingers 
[refused  to  come  down  cleanly  on  to  the  slTings  afler 
[having  been  kept  on  the  keyboard  .all  the  evening, 
land  h's  very  uncertain  tone  on  the  horn  did  not 
[improve  the  song  '•  Gloamii^,”  though  musically  it 
I was  the  best  of  the  three  which  were  given. 

/l-tn/  /J 

?trR.  CM’STAVE  \V.\LTHE 


;h  were  given.  _ 
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RETyri  JtECITAL. 
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feature  of  his  work  is  the  excellentv  of  his  liiction, 
aud  that  is  as  good  when  he  sings  English  as  when 
he  sings  French  or  German,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  many  English  singers.  He  neither  altcre 
the  vowels  nor  exaggerates  the  consonants,  but  in 
whichever  language  he  sings  the  words  sound  like 
themselves.  With  surh  a weapon  in  hLs  armoury 
ho  need  not  exaggerate  musical  ilctails  in  order  to 
make  his  point.s  tell.  His  interpret, at  ion  ot  so  simple 
a melody  a.s  " There  is  a lady  sweet  and  kind  ’ might 


Mr.  Gust.ave  B.  Walther  gave  a violin  recital  last. 

|1  A night  in  the  Bech-stein  Hall  with  a programme  which  be  simplified,  .and  he  migbt  convey  the  atmospher^of 
" ineludeM  Ihach's  Chaconne,  three  movements  of  Lalo's  ‘‘  Kaime  ” with  le.ss  conscious  iutention.  It  Is, 
Symphonic  Espagnolc,  Sarasate's  " Zigeunerweisen  ” tin  the  interpretative  sjdo  that  oijc  feels  Mr.  .Alexander 

‘ ’ waoxx  r.-*al3  rrex  f 1 1 v«f  JU 


Dnc  io 

f and  numiTOus  smaU  pieces  both  written  and  arranged  ™ iL'^'w^rai-cmSw  

by  Kreislcr.  Loui  Risby  (Mrs.  Alex,auder),  who  also  took  part  with 

The  pl.ayer  ha-s  a loose  wTist  and  a sufficiently  sure  Mr.  Mesehor  Parker  in  Martucci's  .Sonata  for  violon- 
command  of  the  bow  to  make  him  certain  of  what  he  tollo  and  t^iano.  It  is  not  a very  exhilarating  work, 
is  doing  in  bravura  music  .such  as  the  “ Zigeuner-  >t  might  have  been  inore  interesting  if  Mr.  Parker's 
H,.  ...  ,,  = playing  had  been  less  persistently  of  one  heavv 

weisen,  hut  something  more  than  technical  taciliby  quality  of  tone.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
is  required  it  the  Chaconne  Is  to  sound  like  a eomposi-  a-iolonc<‘llo  jiart  consists  largely  of  a suave  and  un- 
jj'  tion  by  Baj-li.  As  Mr.  Walther  played  it,  la.st  night  inspired  caniileoin.  Mr.  Parker  played  a couple  of 
it  might  have  been  a mere  " study  tor  advanced  solos  on  an  iinslrumcnt  described  as  ” Controviolin,” 
players.'’  But  besides  being  played  without  fecliii"  which  is  actually  a small  violoncello  tuned  an  octave 
for  its  character  it  was  treated  to  very  careless  phras^  below  the  violin.  He  played  it  cleverly,  but  the 
■»«(j  ing.  The  ends  of  pa.ssages  were  constantly  clipped. ' shortness  of  the  finger-board  seemed  to'  make  his 
A ami  throughout  the  work  one  felt  that  the  player’sl  intonation  uncertain,  and  we  would  rather  have 
.1  aim  wa-s  chiefly  to  get  on  to  the  next  passage,  the  I beard  him  play  liis  Bach  unon  a violoncello, 
time  being  consistently  hurried  about  half-way  A IJCUT  TW^sTRTTMP  WT 

through  each  phrase.  In  t he  lighter  music  this  was  “ ■ 1 » C Tf  iiiO  1 IVU  i c 

' less  noticeable,  though  thi?,  too,  would  have  been 

much  improved  had  the  ■ bard. 


, ft 


bechstein  hall 


..  W.itther,  a violinist  from. Vniwerp. 

»■..* » ilK-  H.J, 

,\.ic  ma  , qj  a,  degrt-e  cf 
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THE  “CONTRO-VIOLIN  ” AT 
BECHSTEIN  HALL. 


THE 


Hk  ,v>rformn.aces  of 
in.-ivemente  from  bato’s  Sympnoruc  EiPaguolc 
Cbacoane  had  many  pointe  oi  \co 
Thov  were  neat  and  eit-an,  anc  thej 
life.  His  pocforvnahce  cf 


DT-.d  Bach'; 
ex.clkhce- 

rttther  unonbeviox  in 
matter  of  tempi,  w.-io  ch.aif.ctensed  by  a uta.ny 
to-.lv  smiting  It  is  tn  tne  matter  oi 
kis  i->no“tbei.  his  i;ia.;.u.g  i-=  t^ieby  open  b>  cTJtmisin 
It,  fiuicxi'  P'orlions  ot  tim  t.on-^-.o  and  rd 
whnih  be  played  wrth 
.1-  ,t  swext  and  v.airin 

omit 


enough,  but  a 'uemioney  to  force  it  wn«t  mote  ihw  . 

d made,  it  hard.  aud.  m consenuopee.  much 

Ot’aeru'iee.  Mr.  Waltncr  ,s  ptayms 
was  cartainl;-  of  morc-uha-n. 

•bL.ludtd  in  his  nrograanme,  a ntimbe.  of  Lroiskr, 


Vi:  I 

Vil,  1 


■ Th€ -ilew  Instrument,  the  “ Contro-violin,” 
introdneod  at  ithe  Beehstein  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon  bv  Mr.  Mescher  Parker,  who  was 
givin.sy  a joint  concert  with  Mr.  Harry  .\le.x- 
ander,  did  not  iprove  to  be  of  much  real  value, 
so  far  as  on’V  could  judge.  It  is  played,  like 
the  violoncello,  and  has  a compass  an  octave 
lower  than  the  violin.  I he  tone  and  quality 
seem  to  be  somewhere  between  ithose  of  the 
violoncello  and  viola,  but  one  rather  doubts 
whether  the  dillerenl  compass  supplies  a need 
sufticienth’  strongly  felt  to  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  a distinctive  sound.  Mr.  Parker  is  a 
violoncellist  of  fair  ability.  Both  technique 
and  style  of-  playing  could  be  improved  with 
advantage,  the  latter  because  it  is  somewhtR 
overweighted  with  a cloying  sentiment.  His 
chief  solo  was  the  not  very  interesting  sonata 
of  ti.  Martucci. 

Mr.  .Mexander  s;mg  a number  of  English, 
French,  and  (IfrjTian  songs  with  a certain 
readiness  of  effect  and  intelligence  of  effort 
which  was  .agreeable.  His  method  of  pro- 
duction hardlv  brings  out  the  dwpest  quality 
or  the  fullest  extent  of  his  voice,  while  his 
interpretations  ;ire  limited  on  tlie_  score  of 
complete  conviction  in  the  expression.  Aet, 
bv  means  of  steady  phrasing  and  good  arfiou- 
lation,  he  is  :ible  to  give  a satisfactory  im- 
ipression  tcchnicail}’,  and  this,  added  to  a 
general  air  of  assurance  of  style,  counts  foi 
much.  .\  little  more  v.ariety  of  tone  colour 
will  surelv  come  as  he  develops  his  purely 
interpreitative  powers. 

SOCIETE  DE.S  CONCTIRTS  FRANCAIS. 


dolidi-tfui  tra.nscriptaoas. 

CLAS.'^KVVL  CONCERT  SOCIETY,  j 

Thf-  concorl  of  I, his  soiicty  at.  Bcclistein  Hal 
ypst.prd.ay  aflernoon  was  .a  song  and  piano  rpcit-al  givei 
by  Mmp.  Jaup  Balhori-Engol  and  Mr.  Leonard  Bor 
wick.  ,Vs  both  proup.s  of  songs  were  drawn  fron; 
modern  French  eomposers  and  between  them  Mr. 

Borwiok  played  the  Prelude,  Aria,  and  Fin.ale  by 
< '^s,ar  l''ranek,  the  bulk  of  t'ne  programme  was  French. 

.\t  the  beginning,  however.  Mr.  Borwick  gave  us  Bach 
and  Beethoven,  tlm  ITelude  and  Fugue  in  E tla-t  minor 
(Woblteinperirt.e  Klavier,  Book  L),  and  the  Sonat.a 

I.PS  Adieux.”  Op.  8Ja.  and  he  ended  the  programme 
with  some  Liszt.  His  playing  of  both  Beethoven  and 
Franck  gave  many  examples  of  that  power  of  clear 
dpline.ation  which  so  often  delights  tlie  listmier  by 
shedding  a new  light  upon  music  which  one  thought 
one  knew  thoroughly.  This  was  jiarticularly  the  case 
with  Franck,  for,  witlwmt  attempting  anything  like  tbo  Steinway  Hail  last  night,  besides  givbig  us  some 
the  wealth  of  colour'  whicli  some  pianists  can  produce,  old  friends  in  the  mu.sic  of  Raiueau  and  Couperin, 
and  most  pianist.s  trv  to  produce,  lie  succeeded  in  Ravel  and  Debussy,  introduced  u.s  to  some  songs^ 
bringing  out  the  relevance  of  Franck’s  interwoven  of  Cleorges  Hue  and  Ph.  Jarnaeh.  It  contained  also 
themes  to  a remark.able  degree  by  sheer  skill  in  phras-  throe  .songs  of  Mme.  Poldowski,  accompanied  by  the 
ing.  composer,  A'niold’s  air  fiora  PeU6a.i  ct  Melisatuit, 

■Mine.  Bathori-Engel's  !o^t*^oup  of  songs  eon-  and  Debu-ssy’.s  new  " L'Eventail.”  Mme.  Bathori- 
(>ain.?d  beautiful  specimens  of  five  eomposers,  .all  of  Engel  sang  accompanied  by  -Mr.  D.^Brmvnc,  and 
tboru  ,'ilivo  now  save  ('b.abrier.  yet  none  of  them  M.  Henri-EtUn  played. 

T‘ej)rosentins'  Iho  modern  style  of  French,  st)ug.  In  Tilme.  Bathori-Engel  did  not  find  her  real  voice  j 
Duparc's  " L'Jnvitat.ion  au  aoyage  ” the  limit.ationS|  and  interpretative  power  till  some  way  through  t’ne  , 
of  her  voice  were  apparent  in  l.he  r.ather  uncertain  evening.  It  was  difficult  therefore  to  judge  satis-  j 
qu-elity  of  the  soft  liigh  notes,  so  f.ba*  there  was  the  factorUy  of  Georges  Hue  s .songs,  wliich  c,ame  first, 
disadvantage  that  the  most  beautiful  song  ot  the  set  One’s  gencr.al  impression  was  that  the  French  language 
suited  her  least.  D'Indy's  fmely  thought  " Lied  is  so  concise  and  satisfying  as  a means  of  expression 
Maritime,”  Faurd's  more  imaginative  ” Soir  ’i  Hi.at  it  is  a pity  when  any  melody  intei-venes  to 
Hahn’s  very  delicate.  ” Cimetiere  de  Campagne,  " distract  the  attention.  It  is  fair  to  say  tha„  tills 
' were  all  beautitully  sung  and  played,  for  Mme.'  happened  very  seldom.  There  was  abundance  of 
Bathori-Engel  accompanied  herself,  in  a way  whii’h  variety  in  what,  for  want  of  a better  terra,  one  must 
gave  a wonderfully  unified  impression  ot  each  song  asj  es-h  tbe  melodic  curve,  but  seldom  ana  feature  that 
.1  whole.  The  second  grouii  wa.s  a selection  froniJ  made  for  unity  ; and  though  one  could  see  that  there 
Debussy  and  included  *'  C^est  I’ext.ase,”  “ C'olloquej  were  no  more  words  to  sing  there  was  not  any  other 
sentimental,”  the  first,  two  of  the  '■  Ch.anson.s  de  obvious  reason  for  the  song  coming  to  an  end.  M. 
Bilitis.”  an'I  the  ]>0]>ular  ” Mandoline. ’’  in  all  the  Jarnaeh  s songs  had  a litt.ie  more  definition  ; but 
exquisite  clearness  .and  refinement  of  the  singer's  the  first,  Ai'pege,”  showed  httle  rhadhmic  aariety. 


The  concert  of  this  society,  which  took  place  at 


diction  wa-s  remat k.able  and  it  enabled  her  to  bring 
out  the  poetic  feeling  of  " La  Hute  de  Pan  ” in  a avay 
possible  to  a'ery  few  singers. 


and  tbe  second,  a sonnet  of  Ronsard.  had  its  antique 
mood  obscured  by  .some  very  modem  chromatics. 

Mme.  Bathori-Engel  was  much  more  saocess- 
fnl  with  those  of  Mme.  I’oldowski.  Two  of 

these,  written  la.st  year,  “ Crepuscnle  du  soir 
mystique  ” and  “ Charleroi,  " reach  a high  standard. 
They  have  a real  climax  aa^d  clear  thematic  troat- 


.V  ple.'iNant  evening?  of  I-'re.nch  music  was 
provided  by  the  ‘‘  Societb  de.s  Coiiprts 
Frnnytti'  " at  tlic  Stcinway  Hall  last  niijht. 

It  is  true  that  with  only  songs  and  small 
pianoforte  piece.s  the  fare  was  of  a somewhat 
insubst, 'initial  order,  but  as  tire  Society  has 
done  such  excellent  work  in  the  past  in 
bringing  before  London  musical  people  the 
best'''of"contemix)rary  Frem-h  music,  it  is. 
perhaps,  scarcelv  surprising  if  now  and, 
agiiin  tht'  concerts  are  of  comparatively i 
small  .'i’ceount.  Of  the  new  songs  heard  on' 
this  occasion,  .a  set  by  Georges  Hue, 
‘‘Chansons  du  Valet  de  Cceur,”  was  not  par-' 
ticuhirly  notable,  nor  a couple  by  Philippe  Jar-, 
nach.  Debussy  was  represented,  the  group' 
including  Yniold's  air  from  the  fourth  act 
of  •*  Pelleas  et  M61isande,”  which  has  always 
been  omitted  from  stage  performance  of  the 
opera  at  Covent  Garden.  .Ml  these  and 
others,  including  some  by  Mme.  Poldowski 
(who  accompanied  them  herself)  were 
clover! v sung  by  Mme.  Jane  Bathori-Engel. 

The  pianoforte  .solos  were  of  contemporary 
writers  and  the  old  school,  such  as  Rameau,, 
Couperin,  and  Dandrieu.  They  were  beauti- 
fully plaved  by  M.  Henri-Etlin,  who  has  a 
delightfullv  clear  touch  and  a clean  execu- 
) tion.  He  played  Ravel's  “ jeux  d’Eau  ” in 
verv  crisp  stylo,  while  he  was  equally  suc- 
cessful in  the  old-world  music. 

MUSIC  AT  TORQUAY. 

I I I ,1^/7 

The  first  of  a series  of  .SympHony  Concerts 
was  given  at  the  Torquay  Pavilion  on 
Wedn'esdav 'under  Mr.  Hindenborg’s  conduc- 
torship,  when  Beethoven’s  C minor  symphony 
was  performed  well  and  with  keen  apprecia- 
tion by  the  orchestra,  and  hearty  applause 
from  the  audience  at  the  end  of  each  move- 
ment. Mr.  -Vlfrcd  Kastner,  the  harpist,  con- 
tributed a “ Nordische  Ballade  ” by  Poenitz, 
which  proved  rather  a melancholy  composi- 
tion hut  was  plaved  with  feeling  and  good 
e.xocution  ; and  the  .Mexandre  Quartette  of 
1-idv  singers  sang  four  of  Brahms’s  quar-  j 
uu'os  for  female  voices  to  the  accompaniment  j 
of  harp  and  horns.  Mr.  Kastner  also  con- j 
tributed  ‘‘ Joio,”  a composition  of  his  own,: 
'and  a fascinating  frolic,  Godefroid’s  “ Dance 
o>  the  .Sylphs.”  .Miss  Mariatta  Tergolina, 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Alexandre  Quartette, 
sang  Benjamin  Godard  s ‘‘  C hanson  de  j 
i'lorian  ” acceptably;  and  the  programme  also; 
included  Schumann’s  ‘‘Happy  Hunter”  fori 
female  voices,  Saint-Saens’  ” Marche  Mili- 
taire,”  and  Beethoven’s  “Leonora”  over- 
ture (No.  3).  I 

MLLE.  ROUSSEL  D’ELPIN’S  RECITAL.  ^ 
A vocal  reciUl  was  given  last  night  in  the  Bechstein 
Hall  by  MUe.  Roussel  d’Elpin  with  a programme 
made  up  of  three  groups  of  songs  by  Scarlett,  Hahn, 
Monsigny,  Debus.sy,  and  others.  C/ 

The  singer  proved  to  have  a small,  light  soprano 
voice  which  was  somewhat  monotonous  in  colour 
and  sounded  pinched  on  the  top  notes,  where  it  also 
had  a tendency  to  go  out  of  tune.  At  the  same 
time  her  technique  was  neat  and  clean  and  her  diction 
clear.  In  practically  all  ot  the  songs  which  she  sang 
the  details  needed  careful  treatment  and  obtained  it. 
The  singer  was,  in  tact,  wise  in  confining  herself  to 
songs  on  a small  scale,  to  which  her  methods  were 
suited  She  did  not  attempt  anything  avhich  de- 
manded a bigger  style  than  she  had  at  her  control, 
except  in  Duparc’s  “ L’in-vitation  au  voyage,”  in 
which  both  she  and  her  accompanist  failed  to  give 
the  serenity  and  the  rapt  mood  ot  the  music  and 
missed  the  whole  in  aiming  at  the  parts.  She  waa 
at  her  best  in  the  examples  of  .Monsigny  and  in 
'weckerlin's  arrangement  of  Lotevre’s  “ L amour  au 
moiside  mai,”  and  she  gave  the  runs  and  other  decora- 
tive passages  in  Auber’s  “ Vilanelle  with  a light  touch 
and  just  the  right  absence  of  senoumess. 

MLLE.  ROUSSEL  D’ELPIN. 

Jh^//r  — - 'lo 

In  spite  of  a certain  assuran^  of  manner 
and  neatness  of  delivery  and  phrasing  M Ik. 
Roussel  d’Elpin,  who  gave  a f 

Ithe  Bechstein  Hall  last  night,  c^ld  not  con- 
vey a satisfying  impression,  lli  s m 

th^  imain  owing  to  the  uncertainty  o he. 
method  of  production.  Her  \oice  has  a 
peasant  natlral  quality,  and  one  imagines 
that  its  volume  is  considerable,  but  thi. 

“ tiMitness  ” of  the  pn^uction  makes  for  a 
hard  and  metallic  ring  in  the  first  idace,  and\ 
prevents  the  full  dyntimic  lorw  being  appti- 
rent  in  the  -econd.  MHe-  d’Elpm  must  i^'ik 
> loosen  the  constricted  style  of  l^r  smg.ng, 
She  will  find  that  her  present  uncertauUa 
intonation  will  then  disapiiear.  as  also  the 
lack  of  colour  control.  Her  programme  in- 
clude d some  v.-ry  pretty  old-world  Frcne  . 
.songs  of  Monsigny  and  otlwrs,  .as 
modern  e.xamples,  -«nd  some  by  tahan 
writ.  I S One  fHf  ‘luil  with  a r technique 
Mile  eFElpin  would  have  had  small  dtrtu'uliy 


i-.T>T7iT>  A o-p  A QOlSr  i*is  ^amTliar  work  in  their  repertory.  Where 

MR.  RQZE’S  OPERA  SEAbO^  the  Covent  Garden  performance  exce 


“?ANNHAUSER”  AT  COVENT 


GARDEN. 


iTannhauser 

Landgrave 

Wolfram 

Walter 

Schriebcr 

BiterofE 

Koinmar 

Shepherd 

A'emis 

Elizabeth 


Mr.  .John  Coates 
Mr.  Harry  Beynolds 
Mr.  Henry  Babke 
Mr.  Furness  Williams 
Mr.  William  Wanklyn 
Mr.  Julian  Kmbell 
Mr.  Cormac  O’Shanb 
Miss  Maude  Gabnette 
Miss  May  Storia 


the  Covent  Garden  performance  excelled  wa? 
:in  the  quality  of  the  orchestral  playing  far 
inore  than  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Bridge  held 
things  together  fairly  well,  but  was  not  able 
to  work  up  his  climaxes  properly  fr»|jinot 
being  sufticiently  sure  of  himself.  Mr.  Jhhn 
;Coates  was  Invaluable  in  the  title-part,  sing- 
ling authoritatively  and  acting  with  great  in- 
telligence. iMiss  Bettlna  b'reeman  "as 
;ea.rnest  in  the  part  of  Elisabeth,  and  displayed 
la  voice  of  attractive  quality,  althotigh  her 
imethod  was  not  sufficiently  pure  to  enable 
jher  to  be  distinct.  Mr.  Harry  Reynolds  needs 
[especial  praise  for  his  diction  ; nearly  every 


Conductor- 


Miss  MAY  OTCmiA  i-r  i ^ ^ .11  ‘ii  * 

Miss  Bettina  Freeman  word  he  sang  could  be  distinguished  without 

-Mr.  Frank  Bridge.  'any  effort,  and  his  voice  is  well  placed  and 

resonant.  Not  nearly  so  goixl  was  Miss  May 


A very  fair  pcrform-ance  of  TanriMuscr  on  Saturday  Storia  as  Venus  or  Mr.  Henry  R^bke  as 
wa-s  severely  handicapped  by  the  ineptitude  of  the  Wolfram.  I here  is  no  point  tha  we  can  sec 
st.aire  management.  In  the  first  place  a ballet  m making  solo  dances,  and  stupid  ones  at 
“invented”^  by  Mr.  Espinosa  was  sub.stituted  for  Jhat,  a feature  of  the  Venusberg  scene  ; they 
W'aener’s  first  scene.  It  had  no  recognizable  like-  jshould  be  eliminated  without  delay  as  heing 
ness  to  Wagner’s  scenario  and  little  aim  of  its  own  |cntirely  c'ontrarv  to  its 

beyond  that  of  keeping  up  a general  excitement  of  visions  should  be  restored.  \\h\  play  tricks 
movement.  Nymphs,  fauns,  cupids,  and  graces  ith  the  traditions  in  this  foolish  way . -New 
merely  capered  about  in  a confused  riot,  a premier  readings  are  ail  very  well,  but  that  is  no  rea- 
danscur  displayed  his  capacity  for  spinning  like  a gop  for  going  quite  outside  the  intentions 
whiptop  (burs'ts  of  applause  from 

hailed  his  efforts  in  Philistine  disregard  of  the  music),  QUEEN  S HALL  ORCHEolEA  O 
and  in  place  of  the  visions  of  Europa  and  Leda  a boat  gyMPHONT  CONCERT^ 

containing  two  female  figures  occupied  the  back  of  3 » — ' 

the  scene  the  whole  time.  It  all  Had  a plebiscite  beem  taken  among  4jc  aaidiesioo  all 

I misunderstanding  of  what  the  ballet  is  intend  on  Satm-day  aftemioon  as  to  the  worb 

I do.  For  our  part  we  are  quite  ready  ^ Sir  Hcpry  Wood ’s  scheme  tilia.t  was  considered  ita 

jserious  attempt  to  restage  ^ ^ .post  cAUaotivo  fcaituje,  the  results  "ould  have  been, 

'to  do  it  is  not  to  begin  by  a.ssummg  that  his  imagine,  decidedly  interesting.  Of  pairtocular 

are  negligible.  On  the  contrary,  the  obyec  jn.tvicst  it  would  have  been,  for  inetenoc,  to  know  ia 

.reform  would  be  to  get  closer  to  their  mcamng  y proportion  the  large  audience  enjoyed  the  per- 

‘ means  of  less  clumsy  machinery.  forroance — a thoroughly  well-considcxod  knd  very 

, Once  the  ballet  wa-s  dispatehed  the  opera  proceeded  pexfonnanco-of  Brahms’s  fourth  end  last 

Ion  more  normal  lines,  though  there  were  some  curiosi  to  the  point  ol  reducing  aJl  else  to  u 

ties,  such  a-s  the  fact  that  the  pilgi'ims  in  e irs  minor  importaaico  Or  how  many,  on  the 

act  did  not  sing  their  hymn  at  all,  but  walked  on  and  ^ favour  of 

off  while  a choir  stationed  behind  sang  it  for  them,  qi^^jraikowskys  Violin  Concerto,  liacleneyed  though 

The  chorus,  when  it  was  on  the  stage  in  the^.second  ^,^rk  has  Ixicorae,  simply  H-o.ause  of  the  T'rescnoo 


act,  miglit  have  profited  by  more  drilling  both  in  Elman  to  play  the  difficult  and  effeotiv- 

movement  and  in  singing,  but  the  worst  piece  of  mis-  paji?  Again,  it  would  have  lascn  of  intore^  to 
management  was  in  the  lighting  of  the  third  ac  . whcliber  there  was  proeeuit  any  appreciablo 

Bay  gave  place  to  night  in  a series  of  abrupt  jerks;  i j^^vers  of  modomiity  in  music  for  whom  the 

Wolfram’s  “ star  of  eve  ” was  switched  on,  throwing  resiot-arxe  in  the  programme  eonic  lost  <•£ 

a large  patch  of  white  light  in  the  middle  of  the  ^ ilaiirice  Baved's  “ Spanish 

stage;  the  scene  between  Wolfram  and  Tannhauser  ..  rpqqg  work,  at  any  rate,  coiiH  claim 

'W'os  playeil  with  jiractically  no  light  at  all,  but  it  L miorijet  attaching  to  comparative  noveltj.  To 

I came  on  again  in  time  to  show  dearly  the  mechanical ' indeed,  who  hcaaxl  it  on  Saturday  it  may  have 

processes  by  which  the  apparition  of  Venus  '"’a-s  aibsodutely  row.  About  four  seasons  ago-  Sir 

prepared. 


epared.  llieExy  Wood  initxoduoed  this  part.'oular  esainplc  oi 

On  the  musical  side  the  performance  was  more!qq.^^^j'^  geruus  to  a Promenade  auilieucc,  and,  for 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Baymond  Bdze  is  doing  a genuinely  „e  know,  it  may  have  been  played  here  since, 

useful  thing  in  making  his  season  an  opportunity  ijj  ^ny  fajnibnr  it  could  not  be  tailed  in 

for  several  English  musicians  to  prove  their  ability  (ge  r^t  of  the  afiei-noon’s  music,  or 

and  gain  their  experience  fis  operatic  conductors.  hulk  of  it,  was  fainilki.r 

Mr.  Frank  Bridge  had  the  orchestra  splendidly  in  fg  wholly  typical  of  a composer  vvbo, 

hand  and  was  at  his  best  when  he  had  it  to  deal  whatever  ho  may  owe  in  technique  to  his  rdon: 
with  alone.  Not  that  he  showed  any  want  of  con-  widely-known  oompattiot,  Debussy,  miquoslnmiEv 
Ifidence  in  directing  the  stage.  The  complex  ensembles  sqmips  Ins  own  personality  and  his  own  idiom  upon 
[of  the  second  act  went  particularly  well  under  him,  ovcry’lhing  he  writes.  At  a first,  or  perhaps  even  a 
jbut  there  were  moments  in  the  dialogue  or  in  the  second  hearing,  the  Rhapsody  played  on  Suteirday 
i passage  from  one  movement  to  another  where,  with  not  fascinate  the  listener  in  the  same  degTCO 

more  experience,  he  will  get  more  cohesion  and  an  i^s  the  delicious  Sclmcs  enlantinos  to  which  Ravel 
[easier  flow.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  brass  onjgavc  the  title,  “ Ma  Mere  L’Oyc.”  And  there  is 
the  stage,  particularly  the  horns  in  Act  I.,  was  very  Lfirdly  any  denying  that  the  former  work  compels 
far  from  perfect.  The  principal  singers  did  excellent  jattontiou  rather  by  the  composer’s  oxtraordinar.Y 
'work.  Mr.  Coates  reac-hed  his  highest  point  in  the  [deftness  in  the  mixing  of  his  orchestral  colours  and 
itournament  of  song,  whore  he  reaUy  gave  the  im-  Ihu  magical  lightness  of  touch  than  by  the  strength 
prossion  of  a man  possessed  by  a devil.  It  was  a [or  character  of  any  of  the  themes  he  here  employs, 
pity  that  his  anxiety  to  express  the  conflicting  feehngs  ', But  iu  the  respects  mentioned  ho  allows  himself 
of  the  subsequent  scene  led  him  to  indulge  in  fussy  indeed  a master  craftsman,  and  for  that  I'cason  one 
movements,  vvliich  in  one  instance,  when  he  shook  cannot  listen  to  these  four  suggestivoly-tinitcd  move- 
his  head  at  the  suggestion  of  undertaking  the  pilgrim- inenits— wherein  the  composer  depiots  in  teams  of 
Uge  to  Borne,  hiul  an  almost  comical  effect.  With  music  his  impressions  of  certain  Spanish  scenes  and 
"earnest  singing  from  Miss  May  Storia  and  Miss  icustoms— without  recognising  his  vary  rare  fctiliiig 
■Bettina  Freeman,  which,  however,  made  the  twofor  atmosphere  and  the  wonderful  surenc?%  witli 
parts  of  Venus  and  Elizabeth  rather  too  much  alike  which  his  fanciliiUy-coni^ivcd  and  dohoatoly- 
(though  that  is  partly  Wagner’s  fault),  with  Mr.  wrought  ollects  “come  off.”  Let  us  add  that  the 
Babke’s  rich  baritone  as  Wolfram,  and  Mr.  Bcynolds’s  work  was  played  with  complete  appreciation  of  ila 
f lid  if  rather  hard,  quality  of  bass  tone  as  the  peculiar  character  and  complexion,  and  that  appa- 
‘ . .A  — , filled.  rcntly.  though  coming  late  in  the  prognamme,  it  was 

enjoyed, 

8o,  too,  to  all  seeming,  had  been  the  ^rahm.s 


fthem  the  chance  they  deserve  in  the  I’romcnarte 
■Concerts  of  next  year,  for  this  one  was  certainly 
|appre.ciated  on  Saturday. 

1 But  the  chief  event  in  the  programme  wa.s  the 
playing  of  Brahms’s  Fourth  Symphony  (E  minor), 
which  was  particularly  interesting  because  of  its 
'superiority  to  that  given  in  the  Promenade  season 
ljust  ended.  No  doubt  the  additional  weight  of  the 
enlarged  orchestra  contributed  something  to  the 
result,  but  the  fact  tliat  the  Symphony  Concerts 
receive  more  rehearsal  contributed  far  more.  It 
was  a performance  to  be  classed  with  the  best  tliat 
hav'e  been  heard  under  Stelnbach,  Nikisch,  or  Bichter. 
jit  was  distinguished  by  faithfulness  to  the  text  and 
j imaginative  intelligence  in  interpreting  it.  To  take 
ione  example,  the  passage  leading  to  the  reprise  Oi 
i the  first  movement,  where  strings  and  wind  pass  a 
fragment  of  the  theme  to  and  fro  antiphonally,  was 
I exquisitely  balanced  because  the  marks  of  crescendo 
! and  decrescendo  were  impressed  without  a suggestion 
of  artificiaUty.  There  were  many  examples  of  the 
same  careful  judgment  in  the  slow  movement,  par- 
ticularly m the  passage  which  shows  the  second  theme 
growing  out  of  the  episode  which  precedes  its  .appear- 
ance, and  while  we  are  touching  upon  details  we 
cannot  resist  mention  of  Mr.  Fransella  s playing  of 
1 the  flute  variation  in  the  finale,  and  of  the  solemn 
i effect  produced  by  the  trombones  entering  pianissimo. 

^ It  was  a great  advantage  to  be  allowed  to  listen 
I to  the  Symphony  in  peace — that  is  to  say , without 
applause  between  the  movements.  We  lately  put 
in  a plea  for  this  in  support  of  Herr  Steinbach’s 
effort  to  secure  it  at  the  London  Symphony  Orches- 
tra’s concerts.  Sir  Henry  Wood’s  cooperation 
means  much,  because  be  can  control  audiences  as 
completely  as  he  controls  his  band,  and  so  is  peculiarly 
able  to  form  their  traditions  of  behaviour. 

Mr.  Mischa  Elman’s  famous  performance  of 
Tchaikovsky’s  VioUn  Concerto  requires  Uttle  cont- 
inent beyond  the  suggestion  that  the  tendency  to 
become  more  and  more  feverish  with  each  repetition 
does  not  necessarily  add  a corresponding  intensity  of 
expression.  He,  however,  makes  the  Concerto  as 
exciting  as  possible,  and  perhaps  there  is  not  much 
else  to  be  done  with  it.  It  was  a brilliant  perform- 
ance. After  it  the  audience  could  not  be  in  the 
best  mood  for  following  the  elusive  suggestions  of 
Bavel’s  Spanish  pictures.  Without  having  any- 
thing like  the  musical  interest  of  the  “ Vaises  Nobles 
et  Sentimentales  ” or  the  certainty  of  handling  of  the 
suite  “ La  m6re  I’oze,”  the  colouring  of  the  “ Bap- 
sodie  ” is  so  distinctive  that  it  was  well  worth  while 
to  give  it  again.  But  it  is  too  unsubstantial  to 
compel  one  into  its  mood,  and  so  an  earlier  place 
in  the  programme  would  have  secured  better  atten- 
tion for  it.  One  wonders  whether  concert  arrangers 
will  ever  have  the  courage  to  place  a concerto  last. 
As  a solo  player  can  always  command  an  audience 
he  might  bo  persuaded  sometimes  to  occupy  the 
honourable  position  of  a rearguard. 

i MR.  MOISEIWITSCH. 


RECITAL  AT  THE  BECHSTEIN 
//-»  HALL. 


V) 


Lami 'reave,  the  cast  was  admirably  filled. 

MR.  ROZE’S  SEASON. 

aiAin  IT/) 


“TANNHAUSER”  IN  ENGLISH, 


T'he  mo*;t  s.-itlsfactory  feature  about  Mr. 
Raymond  Roze’s  present  season  of  opera  in 
I'uiRlish  at  Covent  Garden  is  the  opportunity 
he  is  givingf*  for  some  of  our  youiifr  native 
musicians  to  show  their  mettle  as  conductors. 
Mr.  Julius  Harrison  has  been  conducting 
” Joan  of  Arc,”  .Mr.  Hamilton  Harty  ‘‘  Tris- 
lan  and  Isolda,”  and  now  Mr.  brank  Rrklge 
h.i~.  had  his  turn  w ith  “ T’aniihauser,”  which 
w.'i  - revived  on  Saturday'  <‘ven!ng.  some 
re^IKct-,  the  last-named  had  the  most  difficult 
t.'i  ,k  lo  perform.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that 
he  -limpler  the  music  the  less  easy  is  it  to 
in  effect  of  smoothness  and  control.  .Mr. 
11  i‘iu'  '*  iierformance  \v  a . scarcely  more  than 
.rifliiahl'-  ill  tin-  circiiinstaiues  of  his  com- 
;oi- . ine\])erien( e an  l a ronqiaiiv  also  not 
I...  • 1.111  the  same  'lilKiency.  ” lanii- 


Symphony.  Indeed,  there  are  people  who  noifc  only 
profess,  but  appear  aotually,  to  be  stimulated  oven 
by  the  last  movorociit  of  this  work.  They  are  wel- 
come to  wliatever  pleosuro  they  can  derive  from 
music  (wc  are  referring  to  this  pairticular  move- 
ment of  a symphony  which  elsewhere  contiaiu.s 
many  beauties)  so  uninspired  and  manufactured  an 
[this.  Of  Mischa  Elman’s  share  in  the  concert  Ihcro 
can  haidly  be  any  need  to  speak,  'so  ofiten.  has  ho 
'-howai  us  that  the  Tschaikowsky  i.s  a work  ho 
thoroughly  understands  and  enjoys  playing.  To  him 
wont  deservedly  no  sraaO  part  of  the  afternoon’s 
upplauso. 

The  Symphony  Concert  given  by  Sir  Henry  Woo<l 
and  his  orchestra  at  Queen’s  Hall  on  Saturday  after- 
noon contained  no  new  work,  but  at  the  beginning 
and  end  there  were  things  which  have  not  been  too 
[often  played.  One  of  Bvorik’s  charming  Slavonic 
Daiicca  (Series  I.,  No.  3,  in  A flat)  came  first  and 
Bavel’s  “ Bapsodio  Espagnolc,”  produced  in  this 
[country  at  the  Promenaile  Concerts  of  1909,  came 
last.  One  wonders  that  Dvorak’s  dances  have  not 
taken  a place  in  jiopular  music  beside  the  orchestral 
versions  of  Brahms’s  Hungarian  Dances,  'rhoir 
[delicate  rhythmic  movement  and  their  individual 
aiity  of  orchestration  might  win  fhem  an  even 


higher  place.  I’erhaps  Sir  Henry  Wood  will  give 


It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  Mr.  Benno 

Moiseivvitsch,  who  gave  a pianoforte  recital  in 
the  Bechstein  Hall  on  .Saturday  afternoon,^  is 
well  on  his  way  to  become  an  authoritative 
virtuoso  of  the  Busoni  school.  It  would, 
however,  be  premature  as  yet  to  hail  him  as 
a finished  artist  and  still  less  as  one  of  all- 
round qualifications,  for  he  has  not  yet 
learned  how  to  set  off  his  talents  to  the  best 
advantage,  ‘iior  can  he  show  enough  sym- 
pathy with  the  more  refined  side  of  music. 

He  opened  his  programme  with  Schu- 
mann’s Fantasie,  Op.  17,  a work  for  which 
mere  brilliance  of  technique  and  re.solute 
energy  are  far  from  sufficient.  Schumann  is 
essentially  a feminine  composer.  His  spirit 
dwelt  amid  the  mists  and  rain  of  the  emo- 
tions, with  occasional  glints  of  sunshine 
breaking  through  the  neutral-tinted  pall. 
poetic  touch  is  absolutely  necessary  to  inter- 
pret his  music  with  success,  and  for  the  most 
part  Mr.  Mosciwitsch  seemed  to  be  moving 
blindiy  along,  lost  in  the  mists,  and  insensible 
to  their  subtle  charm.  C’erlainly,  when  the 
opportunities  came  for  jHiwerful  effects  his 
hands  placed  leapfrog  over  the  keys  with  re- 
markable surety  and  determination,  but  it 
was  here  th.at  his  judgment  went  astray. 
The  “ Moderate,  ma  energico  ” with  its  thin 
' Mendelssohnian  flavour  represents  Schumann 
' in  his  lea.st  happv  aspect,  and  the  spacious 
magnificence  with  which  the  pianist  played  it 
onlv  underlined  its  inherent  poverty.  It 
sounded  like  a village  beadle  strutting  along 
in  the  borrowed  plumes  of  the  Lord  iMaytir. 

Mr.  Moi.seiwitsch  was  more  at  home  in 
Liszt’s  pretentious  Sonata  in  B minor,  a 
I work  which  has  been  termed  the.  ugliest 
-piece  of  music  ever  written,  but  which  at  any 
Irate  gave  him  every  opportunitv  to  exhibit 
his  powers.  The  Schuhert-Liszt  “ Grctchen 
jam  Spinnrade  ” w.ns  also  given  with  great 
icehniral  ease.  It  was  .as  hright  and  clear, 
-but  at  the  same  time  as  hard  and  coUl,  as  ice. 
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MR.  BEXNO  MOTSETMITSCH’S 


volutitftrod  .i  f'  <1  moment's"  not  ice  to  tiite  lii»  ( - 

— too  late  (loul)tloss  for  any  attempt  at  rchee-rsal. 
It  only  remains  to  add  that  Sir  Henry  Wood  and: 
the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  acccmpinicd  throughout, 
and  at  the  beginning  gave  Mr.  von  UoLst's  delightful 
Somerset  Khajisodjc 


RECITAL. 


THE  QUEEN'S  HALL 


i\^ 

MR. 


I ^ 


HAMILTON’S  CONCERT, 


Much  sympathy  will  be  felt  with  Mr. 


The  programme  of  the  pianoforte  recital  which 
Mr.  Benno  Moisciwitsch  gave  on  Satm-day  afternoon 
(J'*  in  the  Bcchstein  Hall  was  to  have  included  a new 
^ sonata  by  Mr.  John  Powell,  but  it  seems  that  it  did  not 
arrive  in  time,  and  so  Liszt’s  Sonata  was  substituted 
for  it  at  the  last  moment.  The  rest  of  the  programme  ...  ... 

.jI  was  m.ade  up  of  .Schumann’s  Fantasie  and  of  misccl-  Hamilton,  who  not  only  had  to  !^ive 

p i laneous  pieces,  among  which  was  Godowsky’s  amusing  '^P  altogether  the  first  of  the  three  orchestral 
.. I , paraphrase  of  themes  from  Strauss’s  “ Flcdermaus.”  concerts  he  had  arranged,  but  last  night,  at 
Mr.  Moiseiwitsch’s  style  has  become  bolder  and  the  Queen’s  Hall,  after  the  announcement 
more  assured  since  he  was  last  heard  in  London  ; that  Mr.  Ihorpe  Bates  was  indi.sposed,  and 
j his  plajing  was  brilliant  before,  but  on  Saturday  could  not  sing,  was  himself  seized  with 
Pi’,  ^it  had  many  other  qualities  besides  brilliance.  In  faintness  during  the  performance  of  the 
;the  fantasie  there  was  breadth  and  youthful  imagina-  bgambati  pianoforte  concerto.  It  is  evident 
Ijtion  combined  with  a fiery  impulse  that  ean-ied  the  that  he  had  not  really  recovered  from  tlie  111- 
l music  along  from  ono  climax  to  another  without  ticss  of  ten  days  ago,  when  he  could  not  ap-> 
forcing  it  at  any  single  point.  Time  after  time  sncl  the  attempt  not  to  disappoint  his 

one  saw  details  in  a new  light  and  felt  fresh  beauties  audience  once  again  was  at  least  plucky,  if, 
in  old  phr.oscs  owing  to  the  pi.anist‘s  flexible  rhythm  events  proved,  unwise.  In  the.se  unfor- 
and  his  assured  control  of  colour  ; in  the  la,st  move-  tunate  circumstances,  it  would  obviously  be 
ment, we  may  rcm.-irk,  just  before  the  section  in  I)  flat,  unfair  to  criticise  his  pianoforte  plaving  ; vet 
>w  phrase  was  heard  that  was  not  Schumann’s,  one  can  say  this  much,  that  the  performance 


owing  to  a temporary  lap.se  of  memorv.  But  the  e ' i-  • i ‘ r r-  , 

chief  feature  of  his  playing,  after  its  glowing  vitality,  §f3Ve  earlier  in  the  evening  of  Schar- 
wa.s  the  subordination 'of  all  the  parts  to  the  whol'e,  "'enka's  seldom-heard  concerto  in  B flat 
so  that  however  beautifully  the  details  were  treated  minor  showed  that  he  had  made  technical 
f they  did  not  obtrude  at  the  expense  of  the  ensem6/e.  advance  since  his  last  public  appearance  in 
' Ihe  same  thing  was  noticeable  in  List*  s sonata,  I on  don 
w-hich  was  given  with  splendid  assru-ance  and  without  • < 

the  aggresiveness  that  is  so  often  put  into  it  by  its  ^ , progi'amme  contained  some  examples 
admirers.  In  fact,  it  is  a long  time  since  we  have  of  his  power  as  a comjxiser.  By  far  the  best 
heard  either  of  these  two  works  played  with  such  was  an  extract  from  an  unfinished  opera. 

po.ssibilities  j yii-_  Hamilton  has  ideas — that  is  evident : he 
talees  a thoughtful  and  imaginative  view  of 


, of  the  beauties  of  the  keyboard. 

St  STEINWAY  HALL. 

With  a oourago  -and  determination  that -do  him 
^ infinite  credit  Mr.  Sivori  Levey  gave  a t<lmd  reciU] 
i at  Steinway  Hall  on,  Saturday  afforaoon,  and  thus 
jijcomploiod  ono  half  of  the  ehiborato  sch^o  he  has  ' 
arranged  to  got  through  before  Christmas.  .\s  was  i 
pointed  out  in  these  columns  a week  ago,  Mr.  Levey’s 
plan  of  devoting  ono  programme,  more  or  less,  to 
one  writer  m.ay  involve  him  in  difficulties  which  his, 
special  gifts  do  not  always  qualify  liim  to  surmount,  ■ 
But  on  this  panicular  occasion  he- wa.s  at  his  very 
best.  F.ar  he  was  deafog  with  Edgar  Allan  Poc,  in 
whoso  verse  ho  has  learned  to  recognise  and  appix> 
ci.-tfc  a quality  of  spirituality  that  lightens  the  pre- 
vailing atmosphere  of  gloom.  Discovering  so  inurh 
;hat  is  stimulating  m a poet  who  app^rs  to  many 
, rocrely  morbid  and  eccentric,  Mr.  Lwey  naturally 
I delivers  his  verses  with  enthusiasm,  and  finds  it  an 
■ , easy  task  to  communiciitc  some  of  his  own  pleasure 

tohishcarers.  Nor  does  it  matter  miuh  if  Mr.,Lcvey’s 
'Imusic  to  such  poems  as  “El  Dorado,”  “The  Haunied 
.1  ” refleefs  little  of  the  poet’s- 

jiPniloseiphy.  It  Ls  enough  that  it  does  no  violence' 

. i to  the  graphic  side  of  the  verse,  and  has  melody 
;1  enough,  besides,  to  fonn  a soothing  and  inoffensive 
Si;  accompaniment. 

! MR.  VIVIAX  HAMILTON’S  CONCERT, 

i,  /Wvff  ^ ^ ^ 

f The  first  of  .Mr.  Vivian  Hamilton's  three  orchestral 


his  subject ; his  technique,  however,  is  as  yet 
rather  limited  in  respect  of  making  himself 
effectively  intelligible.  Too  often  one  feels 
that  there'  is  a superabundance  of  detail,  an 
excess  of  elaboration  in  the  treatment  of  the 
orchestra.  A'et  there  were  not  a few  touches 
in  this  scena  which  were  on  really  bold  and 
strong  lines.  .Mr.  Montague  Borwell  took 
the  place  of  -Mr.  Thorpe  Bates  at  very  short 
notice,  acquitting  him.self  of  none  too  easy 
a task  with  a very  creditable  resourcefulness 
ind  iiddress.  The  orchestra  was  the  Queen’s 
Hall  organization,  and  was  conducted  by  Sir 
Henry  J.  Wood.  The  programme  began 
with  .Mr.  G.  Von  Holst’s  clever,  if  not  wholly 
satisfactory  “ .Somerset  Rhapsody.”  One 
fancies  about  this  work  that  the  themes  are 
worked  up  to  represent  moods  for  which  they 
are  not  quite  suited.  | 

THE  MUSIC  CLUB. 

^ ^ 

NEW  SONATA  BY  EBTCH  KORNGOLD. 

At.  first,  sight  it  miglit  soem  th.it  the  young  com- 
poser Erich  Wolfgmg  Korngold  was  cxooodingly  ' 
fortunate  in  Iiaving  liis  new  Sonat.a  for  violin  and 
piano  presented  for  the  first  time  in  London  before  an  ' 
audience  of  musical  people  su'Ti  as  the  Music  Club  I 
aims  at  bringing  together.  The  lar;?e_  room  of  the 
Crrafton  CJallerios  was  filled  to  ovorfiowirig  ja.6t  nirrhi- 
for  the  club*:'  first  meeting  of  the  season.  L nhappily. 


neighbours. 

|H  The  two  Pianoforte  C’oncertos  were  transferred  in  gifted  listeners 
1!’  ! this  wav  from  the  first  concert,  so  that- Scharwenka’s 


who  hnA'e  to  liear  the  w'holc 
work  before  expressing  a.  ^ judgment 
15  4 • 1 o u • r'  • 1 upon  it,  but  in  spite  of  the  disadvaut-age 

in  13  flat  minor  and  Sgambati  s m G minor  were  down  absorbingly  interesting.  Like- 


ot 


for  performance  instead  of  Tchaikovsky’s  in  B flat 


all  Konigold's  work  up  to  the  present,  it  is  ' 


minor  and  the  '•  Emperor.”  .Scharwenka’s  Concerto  sively  complex,  .and  suggests  that  elaborations  o. 
is  seldom  enough  beard  nowadays,  which  is  not  sur-  design  come  so  eiysiiy  to  the  mind  of  a boy 
pri.sing,  for  its  musical  interest  is  very  slight  and  is 


derived  mainly  from  Mendelssohn  and  Weber,  while, 
the  kind  of  jiianistic  effects  which  it  aims  at  are  to 
be  met  with  in  a number  of  modern  concertos  which 


V vziiiv  .-’V  . , 

been  stooped  in  llio  Lichniejuo.  of  modern  music  tnaj 
the  proces.s  of  selection  bewilders  him.  or  perhaps 
ho  has  not  even  realized  the  need  for  selection. 

The  sonata,  of  four  movements,  is  in  G major,  and 
a rising  theme  of  three  notes,  reminding  one  of  the 


are  more  brilliant  and  at  the  same  time  more  varied,  opening  of  CVsar  Fr.-aick  s sonata  for  the 

instruments,  is  the  germ  from  which  much  ot  tno 


The  constant  heaviness  of  the  orchestration  (all  tlie 
instruments  seem  to  be  kept  going  at  once)  and  the 
fact  that  themes  arc  constantly  repeated  both  literally 
and  in  varied  forms  when  their  musical  interest  has 


first  Allegro  and  practically  all  the  slow  movement 
is  developed.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  import-yut  m 
tl'.e  whimsical  Scherzo  which  comes  between  In';®®’ 
but  it  reappears  again  in  the  thoughtful 


already  been  exhausted  make  the  whole  Concerto  and  quiet  coda  of  the  Finale.  His  pursiut  of 
dull  to  listen  to.  Mr.  Hamilton’s  jilaying  was  not  JkL  theme  leads  the  eoniposoi  m o muc 


calculated  to  bring  out  such  contrasts  as  there  are 
I . in  the  mu.sic.  being  on  an  almost  uniform  level  of 
K monotony.  In  the  scherzo  his  touch  was  light  and 
f crisp  and  the  runs  were  fairly  accurately  as  well  as 
delicately  played,  but  in  all  the  other  movements  there 
! 1 were  numerous  textual  inaccuracies  and  lapses  of 
memory  ana  tnrougnout,  the  Concerto  Mr.  Hamilton 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  beyond  the  mere  surface 
of  tlie  mu.sic.  It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to 
criticize  his  playing  in  greater  detail,  for,  although 
* the  fiifet  Concerto  went  without  a hitch,  the  second 
one  by  Sgambati  had  proceeded  only  a very  little 
way  when  the  pianist  was  obliged  to  leave  the  jitat- 
form  and  was  not  well  enough  (o  return. 

He  was  represented  as  a composer  by  some  songs 
•and  by  two  orchestral  pieces.  One  of  tJiem  bore; 
the  strange  title,  “ Grande  ualse  .suave  de  Bal  a la 
mode  • Thalassa  ’ ” : the  other  was  a D.anse  Orientalc. 
Both  were  very  much  like  other  valses  and  Oriental 
dances  that  one  has  heard.  Perliaps  if  they  were  scored 
•less  ambitiously  for  small  orchestra  and  were  some- 
what  shortened  they  would  servo  for  entr'actes  in  a 
A light  comedy.  As  to  the  three  Pompeian  Ballad^ 
for  baritone'  and  orchestra  and  t he  scena  from  an 
unllnislied  opera,  neither  showed  much  invention 
nor  iiist-inot  for  the  treatment  of  words,  hut  the 
If  songs  did  hang  together  in  a way,  whereas  the  scena 
was  only  a string  of  not  very  consi.stent.  details. 
I But  here  again  fortune  was  against  Mr.  Hamilton, 
I'-  for  Air  Thorpe  Bates,  who  was  to  have  sung,  waS 
d.oo  indisposed  to  do  so,  and  Mr.  Montague  Borwell 


of  the  extravagance  and  th<*  v,'a.nt  of  effect  which 
evidently  annoyed  some  of  t'no  audience.  Tn  par- 
tieular.  it  jiroducos  a numlx'r  of  passages  wnerc 
the  violin  soars  into  its  highest  registcy,  where 
its  tone  cannot  Vilcnd  with  that  of  the  piano  and 
cannot  be  genuinely  expressive.  But  a fault  symp- 
tom.atic  ot  a desire  to  pur.sue  a thought  to  it,s  conelusiou 
IS  one  towards  which  one  may  surely  be  lenient, 
especially  in  the  work  of  a boy  of  H.  Persistent 
thought  and  intense  absorplion  in  following  on./ j 
idetfs  is  not  so  comnlon  in  young  ^and  new  work  1 
that-  wo  can  .alTord  to  slight  it  t nor  is  it  cornmon  to 
iind  a slow  movement  so  inll  ot  carnc.st  feeling  or  a 
Finale  which  aims  at  more  than  producing  nierely 
the  impression  of  vivacity  and  glitter.  Without 
hailing  Korngold  as  a mature  genius,  we  may  recognize 
t’ne  presence  of  genius  in  his  work,  and  hope  that  it; 
will  prove  strong  enough  in  time  to  make  him  ma.ster 
his  oxtraordinarv  facility  in  writing.  The  sonatai 
wa.s  very  carefully  played  V.y  Herr  Nandor  /solt 
and  Mr.  lUchard  Epstein. 

MR.  ARNOLD  TROWELL. 

yvrV/j' — ^ — ‘in 

LAST  NIGHT’S  RECITAL  AT  THE 
BEOHSTEIN  HALL. 


Mr.  Arnold  Trowell,  the  violoncellist,  con- 
tinuing his  researches  ifito  the  forgfotten 
music  of  tlye  past,  has  brougdit  to  lij<ht 


anoth^sonata  for  his  instnjrncntT'vhicn  tn: 
played  at  his  recital  in  the  Bechstein  Hall' 
last  night.  This  is  one  in  D minor  'fiv 
Andrea  Caporalc,  who  came  to  London  m 
1735,  and  afterwards  became  a member  of 
Handel’s  band.  Consisting  of  two  slow- 
movements  alternating  with  an  allegro  and 
an  Allegro  vivace,  the  little  work  proved  a 
wholly  acceptable  revival.  The  third 
ment  in  particular,  the  Adagio,  is  full  ot 
melodious  feeling. 

The  most  important  work  on  Mr.  Irowell  s; 
programme,  however,  was  the  Bach  Suite  in 
D major,  No.  6,  for  violoncello  alone,  and  in 
presenting  thi.s  to  his  hearers  the  soloist 
proved  himself  to  be  an  artist  of  consider- 
able attainments  already,  and  still  more 
ample  promise.  'I  he  variety  of  his  tone,  the 
ease  of  his  dynamic  gradations,  the  re.solu- 
tion  of  his  attack,  his  considered  phrasing 
schemes— all  these  qualities  secured  a read- 
ing that  held  the  attention  closely,  from  the' 

“ iVelude  ” to  the  final  ‘‘(ligue. ” .Above! 
all,  the  eminent  sanity  of  his  conceptions 
made  his  pe-rformance  an  unmixed  pleasure; 
for  the  auditor. 

Eugen  d’.Albert’s  Concerto  in  C major, 
(Op.  20)  was  also  included  in_  the  scheme, 
a work  that  is  by  no  means  without  attrac- 
tive features  to  recommend  it.  It  is  d’Albert’s 
tragedy,  however,  that,  attaining  so  much  hel 
should  yet  fall  short  of  the  permanent  or  the; 
■great.  'His  poetic  imagination  leaves  him  in 
the  lurch  just  sulTicicntlv  to  bring  the  general 
quality  below  the  needful  standard.  Each 
theme'  in  the  work  in  question  if  more  closely 
examined  will  be  found  to  show-  the  blight— 
th^  opening  to  the  ” Allegro  moderato  ” m 
cold  chromatics,  that  in  A flat  (‘‘Tranquillo’;) 
bv  its  over-Brahmsian  nature,  the  main 
theme  in  C (.Allegro)  b)-  its  contmonplace 
character,  and  so  on.  'Ihe  substitution  of 
pianoforte  for  orchestra  made  these  defects 
stand  out  still  more  clearly  last  night. 

MME.  ALMA  HAAS.  4^/^ 

.Mme.  Alma  Haas,  who  has  so  long  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  the  artistic  public,  gave  another 
of  her  pianoforte  recitals  in  the  Steinway 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Her  programme 
was  an  interesting  blend  of  the  classical,  the 
romantic,  and  the  modern,  for  opening  with 
the  Brahms  “ Variations  and  Fugue  on  a 
theme  bv  Handel,”  she  pas.sed  by  w-ay  of  a 
group  of  Bach  pieces  to  Stephen  Heller  s 
“ Seven  Preludes  ” (Op.  81),  and  finally  closed 
with  two  pieces  of  Debussy,  “ Reflets  daiisi 
I’eau,”  and  “ Jardins  sous  la  pluie.” 

We  fancy  Mme.  Haas  has  not  much  to  say 
for  the  las't-named  composer.  A more  neu- 
tral method  of  expression  must,  indeed,  be 
adopted  if  his  music  is  to  get  its  effect,  oth^- 
wise  it  only  sounds  ugly  and  uncouth.  Oi 
cour.se,  it  was  in  music  of  the  other  groups 
where  Mme.  Haas  disclosed  her  real  powers. 
Brahms  and  Bach  are_  the  composers  with 
whom  she  stands  in  artistic  contact,  and  this 
she  vet  again  demon.s-trated  freely  enough 
during  the  afternoon.  The  posthumous 
choral  prelude,  ” AIv  inmost  heai  t doih 
yearn  ” (Op,  122)  of  B'rahms  was  played  with 
beautiful  intimacy  of  appeal. 

Stephen  I ieller's  music  is  not  much  heard 
nowadays,  and  it  was  interesting  to  li.Men  to 
his  preludes  by  way  of  a change.  _ Frankly,  ; 
they  sounded  entirely  typical  of  their  genera- 
tion, and  nothing  more.  It  was  like  looking 
at  an  album  cf  old  Christmas  cards^  or  a col- 
lection  of  dried  flowers  that  have  lost  theii 
scent. 

MR.  GRANATLLE  BANTOCKS  NEW 
^ WORK.  /^/J 
A new  ■work  by  Mr.  Granville  Baiitork  was  produced 
last,  night  at  one  of  the  Sheffield  Promenade  Concerts, 
which  are  directed  by  Mr.  .1.  A.  Rodgers  and  wliich 
are  doing  much  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  orchestral 
music  in  the  district.  The  new  work,  a suite  for 
string  orchestra  entitled  “ Scenes  from  the  Scottish 
Highlands,”  consists  of  a series  of  five  movements, 
each  based  on  some  Scottish  tune.  There  is  a 
strathspey,  “ The  Brae-s  o Tullymet,”  a dirge,  a quick- 
step, ’■  Inverness  gathering,”  a Gaelic  melody,  and 
a reel,  “ The  de’il  amang  the  tailors.”  The  idea  of 
the  composition  originated  from  Gaelic  gatherings, 
at  which  very  primitive  string  orchestras  play  the 
traditional  tunes  of  the  country,  generally  in  two-part 
harmony,  and  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Bantock  that  it 
would  be  Tvell  if  these  fine'melodies  could  be  presented 
in  a form  which,  while  not  depriving  them  of  theii 
character,  should  h.ave  a little  more  artistic  complete- 
ness. This  plan  has  been  so  w'cll  carried  out  that  one 
may  predict  for  the  suite  a very  eonsidorabk 
popularity. 

The  lively  strathspey  is  begim  by  the  second  violins  tc 
the  accompaniment  of  a drone  bas(5  in  fifths.  It  is 
taken  up  by  the  first  violins,  then  by  the  violoncellos 
to  the  pizzicato  accompaniment  of  the  other  strings  : 
then  the  violins  resume,  and  eventu.ally  the  double- 
basse.s  join  the  violoncellos  in  the  melody  while  the 
other  strings  have  an  independent  counterpoint.,  .and 
a short,  coda  ends  the  movement.  In  the  dirge  .all 
the  strings  an-  miitcd  with  the  exception  of  a solo 
volia.  .solo  \-iola,  and  solo  violonecllo.  ,\fter  a short- 
-introduction  w-ith  eadenz.as  for  the  .solo  viola  .and 
violin,  the  tlircc  soloi.ste  play  the  melody  in  unison  t-o  a 
throbbing  .accompaniment.  In  strong  contrast  is  tdic 
rollicking  quick-step  ■with  its  tremendous  \ iva<nl -y  .and 
strong  .accents.  As  with  the  other  movemen's. 
the  interest,  is  dist-rihuf-cd  bel'ween  t.he  ivxrts- 
with  great  impartiality.  but.  when  all  jo-Ji 
in  octaves  in  the  rtf  min  the  jovi.al  effect-  is 
r-\Mst-iblc.  The  Gaelic  niclody  touches  the  highest 


;!1 


A- 


Ihimself.  When  one  r(Scollects  Chopin’s  Noc- 
furne  in  E flat,  No.  2,  a.s  played  by  Sarasate, 
.when,  in  the  old  days  of  St.  James’s  Hall,  he 
held  a great  audience,  standing,  in  perfect 
silence,  listening  to  the  encore  he  iinvariably 
those  at  the  end,  when  the  half-extinguished 
lights  had  failed  to  empty  the  hou.se,  one 


level  of  the  suite.  All  the  parts  are  divided,  and  tne 
vio!.^s  introduce  a saslained  melody  which,  as  tt 
develops,  arrives  at  a climax  that  has  considerable 
r i.s.si0Ti  and  at  the  same  time  a certain  wistful  tender- 
ness. A short  chromatic  coda  forms  an  .appropnate 
conclusion.  The  light  spirit  charactering  the  sui^ 

as  a whole  is  re.sumed  in  the  reel  whieb  forms  e uau  lanvu  lo  . 

.finale.  The  Suite  was  played  by  the  local  orchestra  that  M.  Elman  has  not  adopted  the 

with  capital  spirit  and  was  very  cordially  received.  serene  stillness  and  smoothness  of  that  other 
\ H.AMATOX  AND  MISS  F.  master’s  rendering. 

' ’ *\,./-,.K-AT'r<xn'nv  Perhaps  in  the  Fantaisie  Brillante  (Ros- 

MACNALu  • 'sini-Ernst)  M.  Elman  was  at  his  best.  Here 

Most  of  the  enterprise  in  the  choice  of  works  for  scope  for  an  exhibition  of  clivers 

this  joint  recital  given  at  iEoUan  Hall  last  night  and  the  extraordinary  purity  of  the 

lay  with  the  singer.  Miss  Florence  MacNaughton.  notes,  ringing  out  clear  as  a bell, 

whose  share  in  the  programme  consisted  larger  oi  murmurs  of  delicl 


ited  largely  o jreyv  murmurs  of  delight  from  the  audience 
new  song  by  Gustave  gained  vociferous  applause  at  the  iinish. 

II  est  pa  1 „ , nerformed  Wieniawski’s  Polonaise 


now  things.  It  contained 
Ferrari,  “ Roses  d’Ajitan”  ; an  air, 

pour  son  pays,”  from  Charpontier  s - m a uavuue 

Julinx  ■ some  songs  for  four  voices  by  Walford  Davies,  .^utrancing  item  of  the  whole  programrne 
m which  she  was  joined  by  Miss  N'orah  Schumann’s  “ Vogel  als  Prophet  ” (from  the 

Walter  Dermis,  and  Mr.  Falkner  Dee  ; and  a set  ^ ,<  Wald.scenen  ”) , arranged  by  Auer  for  the 


He  also  performed  Wieniawski’s 
opera,  ^ Gavotte  by  Gretry-Franko,  and,  most 


child^en’rih^un^^  Herbert  Hughes.  Miss  Adela  rnuted,  a’  real  gem,  and  beautifully 

^ventionaa 


Hamaton-s  piano  solos  were  ^ a sTgaS 

choice,  including  Bach’s  Itaban  Con^^rto,  ^ ^ agate  ^ 
and  a Rondo  by  Beethoven,  and  ® 

m F minor.  The  only  si^  of 
tlie  inclusion  oE  a dance  ca  c .. 

hv  \lbeniz.  Her  playing  was  throughout 

music;tly  interesting  rather 

and  the  mu-sical  interest  anpeared  especially  m he 
tbmiehtful  phrasing  of  Bach  and  her  crisp  and  rhyth- 
m^c  of  Albcniz.  In  Chopin  her  pedalhng  w^ 

not  riwaysiudiciou.s,and  ^vasi^Md  to  War  d^ails 

a^^-mpathy  to 

all  S^r  varied  work,  qualities  which  helped  her  over 
ime  disadvantages  of  voice.  Her  voice  is  a little 
heavv  for  such  delicate  things  as  Ct^nsoM  Enfan 
tines'”  bv  Gabriel  Grovlcz,  four  of  which  began  her 
programme,  and  her  high  notes  are  not  always  sure 
Tough  for  the  dramatic  style  of  Chai-peatier  s song 
The  lyrical  style  of  Gustave  Ferrari  s song 
weU  and  she  entered  thoroughly  into  the  fim  of  Herbt 
HugWs  rhvmcs.  These  are  called  ” Studies  m Imita- 
Uon?  and  arc  settings  of  well-known  nursery  rhymes 
in  the  stvles  of  various  composers,  new  and  old. 
They  arc 'not  all  equally  successful,  perhaps  because 
some  of  the  composers  chosen  arc  not  sufficiently 
distinctive  to  be  caricatured  suc.cessfuUy.  the  names 
of  the  composers  were  nob  given,  and  wc  ^ 

being  unable  even  to  gueas  at  one  or  two  of  them. 

, first-r.at* imitations — The  i 


2.  / 

THE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY 


MEANINGLESS  BRITISH  MUSIC. 


A concert  of  British  music  only  was  given 
by  the  Royal  Philharmonic  .Society  last  night 
at  the  Queen's  Hall.  The  difficulty  in 
appraising  the  work  of  some  of  our  younger 
men  lies  in  discovering  whether,  behind  all 
the  glamour  of  brilliant  orchestral  effects  and 
the  like,  there  really  does  exist  some  emo- 
tional impulse,  llie  fact  is  such  writers  make 
the  task  none  too  easy  by  reason  of  their 
complicated  methods,  and  from  the  general 
point  of  view  their  music  is  thus  sadly  han- 
dicapped. One  fancies,  that  is,  that  the 
average  musical  person  is  only  too  ready  to 
receive  an  emotional  impression  if  it  could 
but  be  discovered.  Listening  to  Mr.  .\rnold 
Bax’s  “ In  the  Faer\'  Hills,”  or  Mr.  hrederic 
■Xustin’s  symphony,  conducted  by  Mr-  Bal- 
four Gardiner,  one  had  a good  deal  of 
interest  and  plenty  of 


iiicturesque  writing  to  

being  unable  even  to  gueas  inlrinsicallv  pleasing  sounds  from  the 

There  weix;,  however,  two  firt-t  u.  ‘ orchestra  to  attune  the  senses,  but  w hen  it 

Crooked  Man,  who  ran  a cr  „ • .f  w as  all  over,  somehow  it  was  as  if  it  had 

alight  have  run  it.  and  Itrauss  Among  never  been.  The  message^  indeed  was  hard  I 

thegirlsaftorthenainncro  - ‘ ^ further  difficulty  lay  in  the 

the  five  four-part  songs  y before — “ She  shapelessness  of  both  works.  It  has  been  ^id 

which  had  net  been  sung^_^  Tempest.”  The  last-  that  form  is  governed  by  the  idea,  and  with- 
in not  fan-  an  , . quite  took  the  out  wishing  to  lay  dow  n any  specific  rule  as 

named  has  a repeateil.  The  other  to  how  movements  should  be  constructed,  it 

audience  by  siorm.  and  j Quart-et  in  the  seemed  that  in  these  particular  works  the 

were_^  sung^^the^^lon^^g^  „f  sensation  of  the  chaotic  was  in  large  mea- 


summer. 


sure  due  to  the  lack  of  what  may  be  called 
inevitability  in  the  thematic  invention. 

ivhich  was  also  --  .attractive  was  Mr.  G.  von  Holst  s 

They  were  cleverly  sun„  . ■ fi  L Street  of  the  Ouled  Nails,”  from  his 

Tr.-.mld  Darke  at  the  piano.  I -- 


•"naTdalenTtkicbael  sGabe.”  ” Come  live  with  me,’ 

7.C ...o 


lAROYAL  OPERA.  j,C 

n ■ 


TRISTAN  AND  IS' 


Mr.  Raymoad  Eozo’s  version  of  Tristan  and 
Isolda,”  which,  in  spito  cf  some  curious_  errors  of 
taste,  is  still  the  best  thing  he  has  yet  given  us, 
\va.s  repeated  last  night  with  two  now  singers  in  the 
rolob  of  Brangaena  and  King  Mark.  The  first  was 
Miss  Dora  Gibson,  who  ioimd  the  part  much  mere 
grateful  than  that  which  she  assumal  in  ” Joan  of 
Arc.”  It  gave  her  plenty  of  scope,  besides  proving 
far  more  suitable  to  the  quality  of  her  voice.  At  the 
outset  Mias  Gibson  was  obviously  very  nervous,  and 
her  anxiety  had  a rather  paralysing  eficct  on  her 
bearing.  But  she  soon  gained  confidence  and  shoivcd 
that,  with  inoro  experience,  sho  might  easily  develop 
into  a sound  arid  useful  operatic  singer.  When  she 
Lad  not  to  struggle  against  a too  heavy  aCcompam- 
incnt.  Miss  Gibson  pronounced  her  words  very  dis- 
tinctly, and  tho  quality  of  her  tone — though  it  was 
sillily  doticiont  in  point  of  variety— was  uniformly 
bright  and  pleasant.  Ui.  Cormao  O’Shano  would 
have  made  tho  music  of  King  Mark  much  more 
acceptable  if  he  had  shown  a less  poisistent  tendency 
to  avoid  tho  middle  of  the  note.  Miss  W'ittkowska 
and  Mr.  John  Coates,  aa  the  hero  and  heroine,  re- 
peated their  previous  successes,,  and  tho  re.st  of  the 
cast  called  for  no  fresh  comments,  Mr,  Hamilton 
llany  conducted.  , -r 

./.SM  ON  TOUR. 


of  a high  order,  rich  in  lone  amt  piu-fectly  finished  in 
phrasing,  Inilced,  the  onlj-  defect  was  that  Ah- 
Kennedy  Scott’s  di.scipliue  was  too  vigorous  to 
allow  ( he  individuality  of  the  parts  in  Bateson  i- 
madrigal  to  make  itself  fully  felt.  Though  we  were 
iglad  to  increase  acquaintance  witli  the  two  orchestral 
works,  to  enjoy  again  the  pleasant  Irish  theme 
and  the  pictiu'c^que  colouring  of  the  fantasy,  aud  to 
follow  more  closely  the  carefully  thought  out  scheme 
of  the  symphony,  it  cannot  be  said  that  cither  really 
grows  with  familiarity.  O’l.n  infonsisteiicies  of 
” In  the  Faery  Hills 


The  inconsistencies 

.CA.,  jiu.n  become  more  apparent;  one 
notes  more  distinctly  the  places  where  the  composer 
has  unconsciously  accepted  suggestions  from  other 
music,  and  they  arc  many.  The  symjihony,  too,  fails 
to  grip.  There  is  so  little  first-hand  invention,  so 
much  con-scious  construction.  Everything  is  appa- 
rently very  important,  to  the  composer  and  conse- 
qn.  utlj  notliing  appeals  as  of  great  importance  to  the 
iieciOi-,  in  spit.e  of  the  fact  that  the  contrasts  of 
■Ic-ii-^alion  are  very  carefully  attended  to,  .ns  indeed 
i I"  . ‘ other  technical  consideration.  ^ 

After  the  interval  came  a movement  (the 
finale)  from  I'on  Holst’s  suite  “ Beni  Mor.n,”  ^ 
which  the  composer  conducted.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  things  in  purely  illustrative  music 
which  has  been  done  in  recent  years.  It  is  largely 
imitative,  for  it  is  based  on  recollections  of  Arab 
music  and  represents  the  impressions  produced  on 
one  who  approaching  the  street  of  the  “Ouled  Xaiils  ” 
(the  dancing  girls  of  Biskra)  hoars  the  confused 
sounds  of  native  music  in  a number  of  haUs  and  c.afAs.  | 
The  persistent  tune  of  the  flute  player  strings  all 
the  conflibting  inter&sts  together  ; the  separate  lines  I 
of  rhythm  and  melody  are  made  to  stand  apart  and  I 
yet  appear  to  have  some  indefinable  relevance  to  | 
one  another.  : 

.Some  part-songs.  Parry's  dainty  “ Come,  pretty  ■ 
wag,”  Stanford's  “ The  Witch,”  one  of  the  loveliest 
things  he  has  ever  WTitten,  and  Balfour  Gardiner’s  ; 
“ Evenen  in  the  Village  ” and  “ The  Stage  Coach  ” 
were  charmingly  sung.  There  was  a tendency  to 
sentimentalize  the  first  of  Balfour  Gardiner’s  .songs 
in  a way  unjustified  by  the  wonts,  but  that  is  perhap.s 
partly  the  composer’s  fault.  “ The  .Stage  Coacl*  * 
was  delightfully  crisp  and  healthily  rhythmic,  ^^le  ‘ 
concert  ended  with  Vaughan  XVilliams’s  Third  N6r®k 
Rhapsody,  a Avork  which  has  less  interest  of  iAi^Ti 
than  either  the  first  or  second  of  the  series,  but  which 
revels  in  the  merriment  of  four  of  the  joUiest  tunes 
which  English  folksong  has  created. 


DOLMBTSCH  CONCERTS.,  . 


Beni  Mora  ” suite.  Here  a ver>’  definite 
'construction  was  of  immense  advanta;xe  in 
the  presentment  of  the  mood  depicted.  Put 
then,  whether  the  actual  material  w.is  the 
composer’s  invention,  or  directly  modelled 
upon  original  melodies  heard  in  .\lgeria, 
there  was  no  doubting  a certain  point  and 
strengtli  in  the  themes  employed.  Technically 
the  work  is  exceedingly  clever,  and  just  ex- 
.actly  the  right  length.  Mr.  von  Holst  has 
known  the  "point  when  to  stop,  so  that  his 
intended  monotony  of  effect  should  not 
come  intolerable.  ' Mr.  R.  Vaughan  Wil- 
liams’s third  “ Norfolk  Rhapsody,”  founded 
upon  folk-tunes,  completed  the  orchestral  pari 
of  the  programme.  Vocal  relief  was  afforded 
by  the  singing  of  the  Oriana  Madriga 
Society,  conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  Kenned) 
Scott.  Charming  examples  of  the  old  Madri 
gal  school  were  given,  as  well  as  som< 
modern  part-songs,  the  whole  forming  . 
somewhat  unusual  feature  for  a concert  o 
the  kind,  one  which  might  well  be  repeated 
,\fter  all,  there  is  something  singularly  ap 
pealing  in  the  sound  of  voices  unaccom 

'royal  PHILK-ARMONIC  sbejETY. 

V irr  ^ f > 


MISCHA  ELMAN 

M.  .Mischa  Elman  drew-  a large  and  re- 
sponsive audience  to  his  recital  at  the  Tor- 


quay Pavilion  on  Wednesday  aftemcx>n.  His 
first  selection  (writes  a correspondent)  was 
Max  Bruch’s  lesser  known  but  beautiful  con- 
certo in  I)  minor,  'f'his  was  performed  '"ffi 
an  orchestral  accompaniment  which  was  all 
_^or  nearly  all— that  cottld  be  desired.  Just 
;,t  the  end  of  the  last  movement  they  rather 
hurried  the  virtuoso.  .\I.  l-.lman  plays  with 
grand  tone,  and  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
;m  exceptionally  fine  ear,  that  gift  of  jj^l^urc 
for  the  absence  of  which  no  amount  of  hard 
w'ork  can  eompi-nsate.  T his  was  p.'irticularly 
noticeable  in  his  double-stopping  and  octave 
oass.-tge-.  But  his  bowing,  though  agile  in 
the  extreme,  is  apt  to  be  jerky  and  spasmo- 
dii  , giving  an  apfx'aranee  of  affectation  de- 
trimental to  his  playing.  It  also  leads  o 
fal“  values  D'ing  given  to  the  notes,  a liberty 
wblih  1 omposi’rs  would  resent.  Hf^  lacks 
itv.  He,  is  too  p-  i soiial  in  his  render. 


llr.  1^Mfour'Ga*rdiu8r  af  the  head  of  an  army  of 
Bi'itish  composirs,  old  and  new,  stormed  tlic  defences 
of  Uie  Royal  Philharmonic  Society  last  night,  and 
.occupied  the  position  at  Queens  Hail  through  the 
whole  evening.  The  whole  concert  was  a new  experi- 
ence for  the  society,  and  apparently  some  of  its 
members  are  not  fond  of  new  experiences,  for  there 
were  a good  many  empty  seats.  It  was  not  a new 
experience,  however,  for  those  who  have  attended  the 
two  interesting  series  of  concerts  which  Air.  Balfour 
Gardiner  gave  in  the  spring  of  this  year  and  last  year, 
but  it  was  one  which  we  were  very  glad  to  extend. 

The  jirogramme  was  framed  on  the  excellent  plan 
of  orchestral  music  allemating  with  unaccompanied 
m.adrigals  and  part-songs  sung  by  the  Oriana  Aladrigal 
.Society  under  its  own  conductor,  Mr.  Iveunedy  Scott. 

. In  the  fiixit  p.art  was  Ai-nold  Bax’s  orchestral  fantasy 
“ In  the  Faery  Hills”  and  Afr.  Frederic  Austins 
Symphony  in  E,  which  was  played  for  the  lirst  time 
at  (he  last  of  Air.  Balfour  tJardinei's  concerts  thi.i 
year.  Between  them  came  B.atcson’s  madrigal 
'•  Down  the  hills  Corinna  trips,”  an  anonymous 
round  for  women's  voices,  Byrd's  canon  “ Ileyho  • 
to  llio  Greenwood  " for  men’s  voices,  Eord's  aye 
‘‘.Since  first  I saw  your  face.”  with  its  origin.al  j.art- 
writing  restored,  ami  one  of  the  le.ss  known  madrigals 
from  Tlu!  Triumphs  of  Oriana,"  .Michael  Cavendish's 
“ Come  gentle  swains.”  The  singing  hy  ttie  eiioir  was 


* quill  violence."  How  sedate  arc 

tho  words,  and  how  aloof  from  the  hun-y  and  vul-  • 
parity  of  our  time  I They  edoniod,  in  exquisitely-  j 
draw-n  letters,  tho  lid  oi’  a clavichord  upon  which  Mr. 
Arnold  Dolnietsch  played  at  Clifford’s  Inn  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  I\’ith  true  epicurean  fastidiousness 
Mr.  Dolmctsch  kept  the  clavic’aor  J rousic  to  tho  last 
of  a long  and  deli.ghtfully-infomial  programme,  and 
then  it  was  the  G major  Prelude  and  Fuguo^No. 
15  in  the  second  -book  of  Bach’s  ” Forty-eight  ” — so 
softly  and  delicately  played  that  one  was  almost 
afraid  to  breathe  lest  a note  of  it  should  be  missed. 
Air.  Dolmcisch  elways  insists  that  Englisli  people 
wore  so  much  moro  musical  in  thesixteenthaadsoven- 
teenih  centuries  than  they  am  now,  that  fine  musk; 
was  much  more  cultivated  aud  practised ; that  it  was 
far  more  intimate;  that  many  (oven  of  the  lesser- 
known)  composers  were  most  enterprising  in  their 
use  of  harmony,  and  foresiiadowed  tho  adventures  of 
the  modem  French  school.  M'e  glibly  call  much  of 
this  music  quaint,  forgetting  that  quaintness,  after 
all,  is  a pupely  relative  thing.  Surely  there  is  a 
positive  beauty  in  all  the  songs  and  instrumentel 
pieces  which  made  up  this  programme?  Take 
Alorley’s  " Fantezie  fcir  Four  Viols  ” J1597)  and 
” Canzonet  for  I wo  Voices  and  I iols  ” — “ Goc  ye 
my  Canzonets’  (15!*0) — Giles  lamahys  ‘His 
Pgist.  ■’  for  tho  virginals,  and  the  anonymous 
” Cor-inco,”  bc'th  <»mposed  about  tho  year  lyiO; 
take  Robert  Johnson’s  “ Full  Fathom  Five,”  a song 
compcecd  abont  the  same  time  to  aa  accompaniment 
of  virginoils  and  tenor  viol,  or  that  a.mazing  piece  of 
pictorial  writing,  “ Tho  Goldfinch  ” of  Benjamin 
Cosy  us,  dated  about  ten  yca.rs  later.  Are  these  things 
not  of  real  intrinsic  worth,  aud  do  they  desoiwo  to  be 
so  mne’a  neglected  ? No  one  w’uo  miows  anything 
of  them,  and  leas:  of  all  those  who  have  heard  them 
performed  in  the  ineally  intimate  surroundings  of  tne 
old  Hall  at  Clifford’s  Inn,  can  have  two  opinions  as  to 
their  artistic  value.  Tt  i?,  indeed,  toe  fashion  of 
the  ultra-fashionaVilc  modems  to  ape  their  very 
’*  pritnitiveness,”  hut  w-c  confess,  ourselves,  to  a 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  originals.  The  Virginal 
Books  of  Ben  Cosyns,  t’ne  distinguished  concoi-t-givcr. 
ob^irvod,  by  the  way,  is  of  even  greater  importance 
musically  than  the  Ijetter-known  Fitzwillkm  Vir-  = 
ginal  Boolis,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  [ 
King  has  recently  “ lent  ” the  former  to  the  author!-  • 

ties  at.  the,  Rritich  M. ' 

THE  TWELVE  O’CLOCKS. 



Unwearied  in  her  search  for  fresh  talent.  Aliss 


Ma-thilde  Vame  brought  forwnnd,  at  yesterday's 
Twelve  'I’clock  Concert,  a new  singer,  who  would 
have  ckaimed  a rcspoctfiil  hearing  for  the  .sake  cf  her 
name,  even  if  she  had  posecssod  fewer  merits  of  her 
own  tel  justify  .her  appearance.  This  was  Miss 
Marjorio  Ffrangoon-IXi.vies,  who  elected  to  make  her 
debut  ,in  some  Uoder  of  I’ra.nz.  It  was  an  ambitious 
choke,  but  any  douhi.-  t'nat  the  -au  iioni-  ' might  Ii.avo 
felt  as  te  its  wkdoin  were  soon  set  at  red.  Aiks 
V’Crangcon-Jla-vies  has  an  exceedingly  pretty  voice  — 
eomewbat  slight,  maylc,  in  volumi,  biii  warm, 
atc'idy,  a.nrl  even  Ln  quaiii.y.  Moreever.  she  showo<l 
plenty  of  intelligeoft'  in  her  iutertiretations,  plu'a-  ' 


V 


142 


and  Trio. of  The  A major  sonata,  and,  we  muSI  add 
t he  mnsicianship  she  showd  )u  coverm-  a momentory 
„dsf-iko  Ml  the  Fituihiof  the  latter,  ivbic-h  stood  o>it  ao^ 
ii.isTaKo  Ml  I ^ „.„ii  But  the  . hief  pleaaurf| 

her  sympathj 


I4Z  oeV- iliarle  ii-en  done.  But  the  .■ 

V...  a,na  oatemns  tc^  SP-'-  ^ the  sincerity  of  Ik 

she  salt?  S'  Po.notrat^  that  ^ „-itk  Schubert^s  work  as  a ivh.olc. 

, the  wessely  quabtet 

i •Sgtfa^e  -r  »?r?  sr*  . 

j\ llTi.  “ Bnii; , „co»,l  toooort  ol  Hita  ,u.tl>glTOi,  j,t  Beet- 

. 1 .).  by  experienced  anasts  were  joined  uall  on  Saturday  afternoon  began  with  Schu- 

°2o« Op.  40  Trto  for  S’s  beautiful  single  movement  generally  ^own  m 
• by  M.l£fe  Ivi  l,rr,inynl.  the  ...  i.„  its  (ierman  description  Qu.art.ett- 


r * thro'cchsteiu  Hall  bv  Alme.  Elena  Oerhardt  and  Air.  itool,  “ AtoUy  on  the  Shore.  Tendon 

• Paul  nSme^  who  were  heai-d  together  in  three  Mr.  Koed  is  better  known  as  loader  of  the  London 

■ S.„p.?i“Li  » wai  «>  in  »1...  S,.mpl.o..y  Orc.l,«t»  Iha.  « ^ “w.S 

Three  straightfonvard  duets  by  H.  von  Her^ogen-  variations  for  strings  and  “ 

^ burp  came  at  the  beginning  of  the  programme  and  described  by  its  title  \\  iH  o the  \ 1,  y " 

1-v  t^Te  of  Dvoraks  Op.  20  came  at  the  end.  The  as  a writer  with  a special  capacity  for  haniHing 
“ ' other  group  consisted  of  aiTangements  by  Wilhelm  pgi^t  ideas  gracefully,  and  this  quartet  ( J ) 

■ I Borer  for  two  voices  and  pianoforte  of  sm  German  ^ows  that  capacity  in  a still  more  wi^y  . 

; fofcongs  Two  of  these-the  “ Sandmaniicheii  ” Kor  though  it  is  written  m the  orm  ot  a big  woik 

and  “•  The  Willow  Tree  ’’—are  already  familiar  in  is  to  say  four  movements  fully  developed  on  the 

Brahms’s  arrangoments,  but  they  do  not  suffer  by  pnes  of  sonata  form,  it  has  none  o ic  ove  o,  i 1 
eom^i  on  fortte  tunes  are  arranged  quite  simply  feeling  which  is  such  a prevalent  fault  mmode^^^ 

Tnd  uritlout  any  attempt  either  at  contrapuntal  ,pe  ui„d.  One  did  not  1^7?!  s 

treatment  or  at  modern  harmonization.  But  six  of  number  4 ” on  t he  programme  o q ‘ 

these  German  folksongs  on  end,  some  of  them  with  a first  attempt.  Only  a composer  w * c - 

i cSdemble  number  of  verses,  were  too  many,  perienee  in  writing  to  experience  m paying  inusic 
especially  as  encores  were  granted.  Except  for  the '{qj.  strings  could  handle  his  ma  ® ^ ^ 

■ habit  both  singers  indulged  in  of  scooping  to  the  first  one  so  anxious  to  know  ^ strikinglv 

' note  of  a new  phrase,  the  treatment  of  them  was  wanting  hun  to  say  Y • o rn.f>inr 

' veo  carefully  polEhed,  so  carefully  poUshed,  in  fact,  new  or  important.  If  f he  fimt 

and  so  detailed  that  one  only  seemed  to  hear  the  iggs  successful  in  this  respect  , ,,  , . y. 

music  bar  bv  bar  instead  of  getting  each  duet  as  a nicnts  it  was  partly  because  one  , ‘ . , 

whole  Much  the  same  thing  was  noticeable  in  the , got  the  measure  of  t he  work  at  the  begin  g, 

To^S!  thfugh  it  must  be  admitted  that  most,  of  the  J^Hly  because  Ihc  link  between  lEe  very  imp  e- 
delails  in  tLmselves  were  veiy  beautiful.  UU^  ^ntious  first  theme  with  i s crisp  o 

Air.  Reimers  was  at  his  best  in  the  old  Breton  paniment  and  the  more  ‘^<^^elopments  <^f 

song  “Dimanche  £i  I’Aube,”  which  he  sang  with  (.lyp  niovomonf.  is  not  quite  clear  at  first.  ^ ■ 

genuine  feeling,  and  in  two  amusing  examples  of  movement  called  “ Bilornello,  presuma  y , 

George-sHue,  “'La  fille  duBoi  de  Chine  ’’  and  “ Lane  of  the  insist cncc  of  a broad  themo  m which  .all  take 
blanc.”  In  the  duets  he  sometimes  subordinated  part  contrasted  with  passages  of  quasi-rocitatne  on 
himself  too  much  to  Mmc.  Gerhardt,  and  also  sang  giggle  instruments,  is  the  most  original  movemen  . o 
. out  o£  tune,  which  he  managed  to  avoid  doing  in  his  four.  It  is  followed  by  a suave  al  egretto  • 

1-  solos  Mme.  Gerhardt  herself  was  in  very  good  voice  , rating  with  a piquant  presto.  T he  form  her  SS  ' 

1 and  s.mg  an  air  by  Handel  and  Carey’s  “ Pastoral  ’’  Brahms,  but  hearing  Brahms  s quartet 

t with  beautiful  finish,  but  with  the  kind  of  sentiment  afterwards  emphasized  he  P ‘ 

that  was  less  appropriate  to  their  style  than  to  that  alternating  Innpi  is  practaca  y . - i « -g 

of  Strauss’s  “ Traum  durch  die  Diimmerung,’’  which  m,..  R,.ed  owes  to  him.  In  the  fniolc  the  interest  is 

a3  an  encore.  Something  more  than  a ' oiaintained  vigorously  up  to  the  -7. 
word  of  casual  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Theodore  Flint  ^iiere  a major  seventh  is  msistc  upo  * * ^ 

for  the  extremely  delicate  and  sympathetic  way  in  made  one  think  that  'jfp  slipped 

which  he  played  the  accompaniments.  temerity  to  end  wiu  J . . , . 


, ,®4LIAN  HAI.U 

Idv 


It  would  appear  that  JL".  Herborf  GoJdstein,  who 
gave  a recital  of  his  own  songs  in  yEolian  Hall  last 
night,  was  undecided  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  he| 
would  compose  “ pot-boilers  ’’  or  art-songs.  His  pro- 
'■  gramme,  at  any  rate,  vacillatod  between  the  'fairly 
i!  good  and  the  merely  indifferent,  between  what  h&Jd 
a touch  of  sincerity  in  it  like  “ .^U  in  a Garden 
Green  ” (mannered  though  it  is)  to  “ Shadow  and 
: Gleam  ” and  “ Goldilocks  “ and  “ llomanoe," 

i which  are  obviously  designed  to  appeal  to  a not  over- 

' fastidious  public.  His  songs  have  the  morit  of  being 

essentially  vocal — the  woi'k  evidently  of  one  who 

if  understands  the  limitations  of  the  voice;  and  occa- 
sionally he  is  happy  in  the  construction  of  his  accom- 
j paniments,  as  in  the  setting  of  “ The  Ninopenny 

j Fidil."  Into  this  last,  by  the  way,  have  crept  one  or 

j,  two  inaccuracies  of  pronunciation.  “ Glaise,”  for 

example,  is  not  pronounced  “ glaze,”  but  ‘‘glasha’  ; 

;/  “ Lionan  ” is  not  “ loe-o-nan,”  but  “ lennan  ” 

each  the  name  of  a river  in  Donegal.  (In  the  original 
^ setting  this  is  made  cleaj.)  The  music  to  this  is  neat 

I and  adroit,  but  somewhat  exotic  in  atmosphere. 

I Mr.  Goldstein  was  assisted  by  his  singing  pupils, 

B ^tiss  Ijeslgy  Gibson,  Miss  Katborine  Wolfe,  Mr. 

II  George  Archer,  Mr.  Robert  Binehum,  and  Mr.  Sea- 

brooko.  The  ximpos^r  accompanied. 

A SCHUBEUT  CONCERT. 

* — 

i Aliss  .Tanet  Wheeler  ha.s  often  sliown  her  devotion 
t to  Schubert  by  playing  his  neglected  piano  music, 
U hut  last  night  she  gave  her  whole  programme  to 
* him,  pl.ayiug  two  piano  sonafes  and  taking  part 
J with  Miss  Dorothy  Bridson  and  Senor  Rubio  in  Ihq 
lovely  Trio  for  piano  and  strings  in  B fiat  major. 
'.  Between  the  instrumental  works  Air.  Robert  Mait- 
land sang  groups  of  songs,  among  w hich  a particularly 
; fine  performance  of  ' i’rometheus ’’  must  be  singled 
gout  for  notice. 

The  two  piano  sonatas  were  in  C minor  and  .A 


fl  wiiu  ii’ — * — — -- 
awav'froin  it.  however,  into  the  common  chord  at 
I h^last  minute  as  though  to  remmd  us  of  what  we. 

S 5?foS"s  “ 

The  Wii  w.. 

« ,h.  u,«doh 

public. 


vrsjj^rday  iiftornoon  TKarthc  p;an:s;  was 
VikIib'.?  condiJct<''r  to  ht-y-rnlf:  Ihoy  naa 

n'v-r  attempted  before,  and  that  orcbestr.i  and  con- 
ductor'were  hopelefcHy  l.  ft  bhind.  It  was  not_  =o 
much  the  triumph  of  technique— un.  que  as  ihat^-s-, 
a.s  the  triumnh  of  temperament  and  pcrsona  i.ty. 
The  audience,  of  course.,  was  enthusiastic  to  a dqz-w. 
and  insisted  unon  an  ene/ire.  For  this  Rosenthal 
plaved  'a  bewi’derinsIyd.dT.cu’.t  paraphrase  of, 

D fiat  Valse.  in  thirds  and  sixths  wtb  the. 

“ second  sivb=ecl  " joined  to  t.he  first  in  coiinteTooint 
be'ow  and  a.bove.  Au  even  more  a-sto-mding  exhi- 
bition was  a ••  Humoresque  on  Themes  of  JoInnneS' 
Gtrauss  ’ plaved  later  in  the  afternoon,  in  which 
there  were  passages  that  would  blanch  the  checs^^ 
most  other  darmg  and  intrepid  virtuosi.  It  is Tie.r  Jy 
povsib’e  to  preten.l  that  either  the  Chopin  or  the 
St-aiiss  paraphrase  was  bcu.utiful  They  were  merely 

exciting.  , <1  t.  1 j 

K brivht  performance  of  Smetana  s Bartered 
Bride”  overture:  .a  colourless  performance  of 

Behhoven’.s  Eighth  SympVony:  fo,gs  of  Elgar  and 
P.o.g-or  Quiltor.  well  ■ sun^  hy  Miss  \ loDt  Oppen- 
sbaw— these  wore  other  faiuree  of  this  memorable 
nrogramme. 

MISS  NORAH  DREWETT. 

The  pianist,  Miss  Norah  Drewett,  brought 
forw  ird  an  interesting  programme  at  her 
last  recital  in  the  Stemway  Hall  yesterday 
LiSrnoon.  Opening  with  Brahmas  Sonata 
in  C major,  Op.  1,  she  passed  on  to  the 
moderns  in  Ravel’s  “ Sonatina,  and  some 
small  pieces  by  Emile  K.  Blancnet  and 
Egon  \\tollesz,  two  composers  who^aie  quite 
unknown  in  London,  f 7/ ? , 

Miss  Drewett  has  a real  fund  of  rrfusical 
intelligence,  and  her  playing  gave  consider- 
able enjoyment  to  her  hearers.  What  she 
has  chiefly  to  guard  against  is  an  excep  of 
zeal  that  leads  to  over-emphasis  and  a laps« 
from  brilliance  to  mere  hardness.  For  this 
reason  the  Sonata  was  not  entirely  suited 
toGer,  except  in  the  “ Andante,  which  was 
plaved  with  excellent  tonal  contrasts.  Her 
difticultics  were  certainly  increased  by  the 
monotonous  similarity  of  mood  in  the 
“Scherzo”  and  “Finale.”  It , not 

Piven  to  Brahms  to  write  a tnie  Scherzo 
and  here  we  find  it  marked,  hke  the 
“ F'inale,”  “ con  fuoco,”  and,  like  it,  filled 
with  tumultuous  unrest.  ' 

The  first  movement  of  Ravel  s Sonatina, 
“ Moddre,”  is  based  on  a charming  mono- 
theme,  treated  with  delicate  exotic  har- 
monies that  never  degenerate  into  mere 
u'diness.  In  the  “ Movement  de_  Menuet 
and  ” Anime,”  however,  the  inspiration 
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jmajor  (both  imblishod  posthumously), neither  of  which 
fis  often  to  be  hoard  in  public — -indeed,  we  do  not 
remember  ever  hearing  the  O minor  sonata  in  a con- 
icert,  room.  Both  are  unequal ; in  both  there  arq 
ipa.ssages  where  the  manner  of  Beethoven  is  reflected 
without  ihc  matter  to  justify  it,  and  the  larger  move- 
ments have  the  dii'fuseness  which  only  the  truej 
lover.s  of  Schubert  can  quite  forgive,  but  they  can. 
'because  ot  the  moments  of  unexpected  harmony, 
of  joyous  melody,  and  of  whimsical  rhythm  which 
come  in  all  sorts  of  iinex[)ected  places.  But  though 
'these  sonatas  may  he  loved  for  their  moments,  they 
mu't  not  be  played  for  them.  That  is  why  one  feel's 
Miss  .lanet  Wheeler’s  placing  to  he  substantially! 
right.  It  is  consistent  and  free  from  patchiness,  purple; 
or  otherwise.  Tt.cre  werciudecd  moments  where  there 
might  have  been  more  distim-tion  of  one  phrascj 
above  its  fellows — where  less  pcil.al  .and  more  crispness' 
of  outline,  cspocia.lly  a.s  regards  the  observation  of 
rests,  would  have  made  the  beauty  clearer.  ’I'licre' 
were  .also  passages,  such  as  the  thoughtful  suggestions! 
of  the  theme  before  its  complote  return  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  sonata  in  t.  minor,  and  the  Bchenzp 


the  wessely  quartet.  I 

The  programme  presented  by  *-1^® 

OuarLf  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Bec^ 
sle'm  Hall  contained  a novelt>  m He 

■ T\,e  cJmpJser  has  Imdou^^^  facility  , and  his  , 

inmvVedge  of  the' violin  natu«  1>  - 

Where  the  music  tails  seems  n 
!n  llie  lack  of  individuality 

This  has  led  to  heterogeneity  m the  sty  e | 
the  writing,  while  further  feels  hat 

ihe  intermediary  sections  bi  come 

actual  subject-matter  there  has  bee_^^ 

hesitation  and  uncertm^^^^  ‘the' best ^ 

Semenl  M the  four.dhe  one^^^^^ 

most  consistent  atmo=phe  . porker  > 

tt«sdy,  Dykd  “S'*  " " ■ 

gave  a good  PTfr’kan  'in  tb«  pos'l'o.i'ooa' 
ing  here  was  or  the  A 

■ quartet-movement  of  bch  b 

-•-or  quartet  of  b Jims,  here^^^_  ,, 

some  lack^  oj  -.Korsakov  and  Pen  /, 

/short  works  oi  Kmi»  > A,.f;n<T  <;rhv^n'i^ 

/Grainger  completed  an . interesting  sen.m  . 

ROY^  ALBERT  HALL. 

retern. 

^la^s' aLi%irnt?^iit,  surely,  t^o  • 

4 -L  rhom  all  is  ^If>riz  looscntha-l . \o.vtcr- 

•?f  /w  Smm-bony  Orch-.s-ru.  and  ibel 

“ accomp-.mmcn.t  « ._■  I ‘ 

ceflcnt  orcbc-stra  Pl^  • 

iu  th<  mind  '.f  anyoiu  wo_  _ . , 


anci  , » 

seems  to  have  flagged,  and  the  composer 
only  dull'.  First  performance  of  Pi-elude 
Op  10,  “ Serenade,  Op.  15,  mid 

“Caiques”  (Boats  on  the  Bosphorus) , _Op^ 

18  bv  Fmile  R.  Blanchet,  a Swiss  pupil  of 
, Busoni,  proved  disappointing.  The  works 
are  “ atmospheric,”  but  show  no  sense  of 
beautv.  The  .serenade  sounded  more  like 
s dance  of  imps.  “ Wind  auf 
and  “ Zwei  Klavierstucke,  Op.  9,  by  Rf,on 
Wellesz,  are  in  the  same  stvle,  only  more 
so,”  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a pupil  ot 
Arnold  SAonberg. 

HERR  VON  DOHNANYI’S  RECITAL. 

A second  piano  recital  given  by  Herr 

rM?;  srx.“ne. 

by  the  p"  r ^KeTonaL  of  Beethoven  and 
by  the  player,  i u^humann,  two  works  in  which 

rnumherol  strongly  contoasted 

^nUmlW  Llout  m to.  '...t  nMm«  to. 

efiects  of  contrast.  "P | /liJU  ■ 2.  o / , 

in  discussing  a Jm^amme  which  S-e  s<>  m-/ 
pleasure  of  1 

SSfor  crp"sitions  were  of  less  int^^  | 
Ihc  rest.  Perhaps  one  would  not 
he  had  been  less  successful  in  brining  -J 
bUities  underlying  the  other  — usic.  _ Messrs. 

TCPivierstuckc  Op.  23  (recently  published  by  Messrs. 
SmrS  are  Derr  von  Dohnanyi’s  strong^ 

work.  The  vVria  has  a certain  charm,  but  >V";Yvare 

wmea  nav  called  “ Oapnccio,  is 

Jioscnkavalier^  The  ttur  , . ■ throe  vet 

.vrb..uto«ui  puito  "1  “'I 

JOHN  POWELL 

■ — ’ — ‘f'i 

last'  NIOHT'3  RECITAL  AT  THE 
/EOLIAN  hall. 


s.  f recital  given  hv  Mr.  John 
The  pu'"/  .KoPian  Hall  last  nig'.U.  )'us 
rowoll,  at  the  . ePowod,  for  one  thing. 


t 


: 51. 

^ & 


thaF  this  clever  'youns^  , rr  -V=:'^'niuch  as' insisht  tliai  was  oxtraorJino-ry  in 

continues  to  make  auxances  m '' . former  ; -^of  reticence  and  vet  at  bue  wlio  has  bwn  so  short  a time  before  the  public, 

hn>  always  been  able  to  praise  h s p ax  m.i  ^h_e  quakty  of  a,g  in  amvoik  so  now  she  coiilvl  not  ;iossibly  have  _ 

for  the  many  evidences  of  in  ‘ 'used  efTect  xvithout  being  foUoxved  any  other  exix>nenit’s  lead,  k was  dead- that 

impulse,  and  musical  feehn^,.  cufficient  ^ lo-  that  the  music  has  no  the  credit  lor  her  very  poreeptLve  reading  belonged 

to  V lacking,  ^ '5  ( d^mdtsch  Kranz, 'to  herself  alone.  Curiously  enough,  none  oM  iss 

and  ni€ntal  control  ov  rn^-anin2r«  MM*  Grij-,<>roN^  , ruo-nWir’e  r^r^oimt-vi  «o/»Tn.nn«htnrLn«  w^ta  wTi.tit^'n  for  ber  | 
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“ Kr'inz  ‘to  hcrF-olf  ak>m\  Curiously  onougn,  iioae  oi 

grip  technically,  and  mental  \ p„([-<ortt^h  were  remark-  iParkir’s  origiuud  eomrositdons.woro  wTltton  for  her 

Tnterpretation,  but  noxv  Mr.  Poxxell  seem  : ^.ji.ji,i.ejnikm'.  and  butki  VL^h  ^ gs  Wn  instraraent.  They  consisted  of  songs,  which 

ir^  "eadx'ing  himself,  and  to  be  ex^-  successful  m sung  by  Mr.  I)am>ll  1-Wiirt.  and  of . ,a 

cising  judgment  as  to  hoxv  he  builds  up  n j ^5^^  phrasing  'va«  all  that  -^'^hpre  [•  Scotch  Ba, hade  ” 'for  pianofoute,  played  by  Miss 
climaxes  of  tone.  He  hits  hard,  aim  been,  and  one  felt  tha  e . ■ , , ^ tell  pwinsleafl.  M furthor  pi-oof  of  her  vonsaitihty. 

, , peHormance,  and  ^ speak,  imght  ^ Porter  played  die  aecompamments  to  her  own 

remarkably,  xvelb  ,,,3  ^ulv  seized.  _ ^^i’^T^nd  U.g-s. 


most  spacious  style  of 
nearly  alxvays  succeeds 
[An  occasional  tendency 


□IV  i.e  o,i-n  tale  xvas  auiy  se-i/.,*.,.  

to  noise  is  still  execution  xvas  of  splendid  strongt  t < 

alarenr'Td  the  excess  of  zeal  results  at  Earlier  In  'be  afteinx^n  MM 

fi^es  in  the  sound  of  the  fingers  hitting  '';®  Rranz  and  Bakalejnikov  had  a 

SS  J liM  nS,‘“indS'  B,ahn,,'.  HalvoVaen,  Tl,e  ,«  o .ar„a»  fyayed 

frnm  n fexv  slips, 


ight  included  itramns  ‘ ;eaglia  bv  i laix-orsen.  , Iji  w' an 

minor  sonata.  Apart  from  a fexv  slips,  the  ^jp^u,,y,  and  the  insistent  demand  for  an 
nerformance  xvas  really  splendidly  vital  and  led  to  a repetition. 

Long  in  rtie  natural  force  of  the  ^ 

Mr.  Powell  also  played  his  oxxn  Sonat 


MR.  ROZE’S  OPERA  SEASON. 

BALLET  AND  H^iNSEL 


A NEW 


Kl  to  a I 

bach  chaaiber  concert. 


AND  GRETEL.” 


r.sLholoLquo.’’'a  Lrit  with  a programme 
each  movement  seeking  to  represei  ■■ 
^f„,al  Slate.  B.«  »«  feh  '"‘.J'  j je 

manship  ivas  not  advancetl  enough  to  g 
the  scheme  success,  and  although  . 
themes  einplox-ed  xvere  not  xvanting  .1 
karacter,  they  fnad  not  been  '''®«ted  q^rt® 

music  stand  bv  it.sdf.  So  neither  he  iBustra 
ttlx-e  nor  the  purelv  mstheticatl  side  of  tne 
iLaL  satisfied.  Examples  of  Beethoven  and 
Liszt  completed  the  scheme. 

■ AIODERN  GERMAN  SONGS. 

He.  Keinhoia  von  Warkbs  recital^ 


A concert  at  Westminster  HaU  la.t^kjat^^ 

jwo  Cantatas  of  Bach  . ^^^L-the  Concerto  for 

..  .Tauchzet  Cott  in  alien  Landen  Urn 

lirce  pianos  in  C major,  a , • .+  *vc,»p  AHss  Violet 
and  violin  and  piano.  J^'be  so  Cunningham 

Kunciman  (soprano)  und  Mr.  t p^t  in 

(tenor),  and  the  second  of  e Cathedral  choir, 

commission  amongst  th  y Adela 

The  three  pianos  were  in  the  ^ ^ jiitchell  ; 

Hamaton,  Mine.  Lily  nenkel,  ‘ j^gs  Jesse 

the  other  Concer^  the 
Gnmson  (violi^),  Mr.  -L* 

Henkel.  ^ ^ , HXJU»  )l  L ’ 


TTiin.sel 
Gretel 
Father 
1\T other 
Witch 
Sandman . . 
Dewniaii  . . 


The  M'oman 
Narkiss  . . 
Whip-boy 


Both 


, * ^ gjkj  i fc  r ' » Whip-boy 

tA  Ailmst^-ere  SCTiouMy  indisposed  and  had  shepherdess  and  Spirit  of  the 
11,0  linner  part  of  their  Pool 


Jcl.IF.TTE  AUTR.V>' 

. . Sybii-  V-XXE 

■■  ■'  ..  iLvniiY  Beysolds 

. . HOR.X  Gibson 
' ] _ Edythe  Goodman 

. . .May  Smith 

Maude  G.arnettb 
Conductor — Frank  Bbidoe. 

Followed  by 
“ XAKKT.SS,"  a Ballet. 

Music  by  Jean  Xououfes. 

. . Sauary-Djei.i 
Robebty 
Espinoza 


K.vbina 
Conducted  by  the  Composer. 


jloists  were  sermuo, . 

songs  by  -ith  the  '^,,„ees,  however,  and  *ere  were  enoHgu 

|“le“  • Bin  Khnstkrlebeu,"  was  put  together  ^,„eting  passages  ^°jbow  whatjh^^ 
n-ith  the  idea  Wlirtully  ?ar“s  Tf  any  solo  mil 

- 'T"i3“r\he"Lnc:i^:i 


.V  verv  delightful  performance  of  Hansel  and  Grelel 
preceded  the  new  ballet  at  Covent  GArdcn  ^ ^ 

Lis  no  doubt  was  the  way  in  which  it  xx^  regar^d 
bv  the  large  audience,  for  the  Egyptian  operatic 
Llit  fantLy.”  xvritten  by  Mnie.  Maric,mU  and  J 
Brindejout-Offenbach.  with  music  by  Jean 
xvas  the  sensation  of  the  evening  ® " ^ WitLut 


, , A trf'> 


altogether'  accepting  that  view,  for  f®*-®  J®", 

things  in  modern  ojK-ra  so  fresh  and  so  true  as  Hauacl 
„L  xve  must  resist  the  temptation  to^^ 

HuaoH  - - , . the  th.e  pian^^^^^^^  -n.^^ —A  “1!^“" hi  iratirnsLfLMrki.  are 

primary  business  the  CLgefTclLhe  LiomLt^  Slo^  ILealaLt  lit knr  an  were  all 

'in<l  the  distinctive  creation  of  musical  ‘design  as  g^lo  Mr.  ^ A ^ts  and  not  voices  character.  Miss  Sybd  ^ “ ’ 

'Londary  importance,  and  --®times  not,  evi^n  of  Giat  he  was  cmidu^  ^ the  boys  part  is 

^tcoiui,v  , iCahii,  xxhose  style  shows  tne  as  the  txxo  rcquiLc  1 ^ at,  =ir,„ 

f XTT„1P  / 


'■'*r‘trin^‘'ATon'nt  Of  indecision  at  “;7”’ t«  act:  simply,  and  Miss  Edythe  Goodman 
Lin^  lore  quite  different,  however,  in  unfailingly  sinister  witch,  ffhe  shortcomings, 

hut  his  creative  capav.u,  ...  , , , — - Aurt.o  xxBich  went  with  commend-  jpomentary  failures  of  intonation  among  s°®® 

1 V descrintivc  verse  such  as  that  of  the  song  Krei-,  ^tjg  c major  ton  , ^ j ^jt,h  the  orchestra  gjpaher  parts,  moments  xvhen  the  singers  anc 

h>  descnptixe  xe  have  been  heard  ” ,ra  xvere  not  quite  together,  and  more  whp  the 

had  been  right  and  I y c,ne.  There  xvere  vvas  too  loud,  are  all  thrng.-,  xxhich  M. 

the  re-snlt  would  have  bee  Concerto,  which  Bridge  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  ^ard  agaimst 

some  line  moments,  ’ . = p The  most  musical  j subsequent  performances.  The  lighting  of  th 

;;r,:,'rih.  SL  ■■  D.™  n»dp_n  moument. 


NV„,r:i  Ix-nt  u..~ 

Lrhls  creative  capacity  "1,1 /'b® 


ruCIlUfHL  ct.taiA*A« 

were  played  with  care  and  expression 


Mhvven  ” Heinrich  van  Eyken  alone  layt 

Leat  stress  upon  purely  musical  design  in  the  charm- 
great  ‘'>'';®  ppj  the  perfectly  smiph 

lliolylhich  comes  '^^bc  rtghtjlace  .s  Uic  h^is-1 

wit  iLSincInpIl  the'ciraniatic 
uoemasa  first  consideration  results  at  its  bestmbiuL 
ITi  mres.sive  piece  of  vocal  declamation  as  /.wint- 
thl-s  sotting  of  - M-ie  rafft’  ich  mich  auf  m do. 
vL.t  ” -X  song  which  is  in  striking  contrast  xxitl, 

IBrahnls's'xvell-known  and  far  more  beautiful  setting. 

lit  its  xvorst  it  leads  to  the  weakness  of  separating  ^ 

u-nrds  from  their  context.,  of  which  an  example  occur;:  /Ijjjgg  HaJhel  Dunn's  share  A Hie  programme  of 
1 Hudolph  Bergh’sj,"  Stille.”  The  line  “ Der  Sturm,  phinofortc  recital  at  .Eolian  Hall  yesterday 

I, lor  sonst  so  xvild  dich  riittclt,  sOhxveigt  produces  a ,^^fjpj.pppp  ^^.pg  comparatively  light— just  less  than 
s.,ddeii  outburst  of  energy  foUoxved  by  as  sudden  .a  „ ppp^bers  thereon;  for 

upon  the  last  word.  A more  consistent  nssisted  bv  Jliss  Gwenhild.a  Birkett,  xvho 

ixS.1et1y  Richard  Wetz,  was  the  last  on  the 
|)iogramme 


was  Tne  arid  ^ - -sDai^c 

treble  voices  were  a little  pf  14  ppgels  simplified  xvith  advant  ,, 


deiii  lut  hiLheirTcId 'register  they®  To"" pass  on  to  Harkiss,  we  must  coiffp  that  xve 

Ml1telLdLr1.1y’ with  the  solo  instrumenhs,  which  .^pg^ate  to  attempt  to  say  xxBat  it  was  Ml  about 


ftsii  \\iDii  were  piayeu  a.c*.ax.  . 

I sefct-ing.  %•<  EOLIAN  HALL. 

■parating  ^ jJ\)  ' ^ , ,5  ♦ ^ ^ 

lie  occurs  /Ijjjgg  HaJhel  Dunn's  share  A Hie  programme  o 
>r  Sturm.  . . , ....u-i  ,,f  F.nlian  Hall  vcsterda: 


It  is 
tl,;il 
xvas. 
that 


VON  WARLICH. 

A'estorilav  afternoon,  -at  the  .Eolian  Ha'l, 
a nrojrrainme  of  nnxlorn  Gorman  -sonjjs  xvms 
presontodbv  Mr.  Koinliold  von  W arlich.  lEe 
sin'xer  doso'rvos  crodit  for  the  onlorpnso  for 
■ not  everv  one  who  is  'hold  onouyh  to 
so  exclusively  with  the  unfamiliar.^  it 
however,  nc'it  an  interesting  selection— 
is  frnm  the  ooint  of  viexx'  of  sheer 
mitsicai  heriuty.  'Moreover,  the  uninspired 
effect  of  the  songs  of  Kahn, 

Kamrath.  Otto  R.  Trank,  and  Rudolf 
liercrh.  which  comprised  the  first  half  of  t.ie 
programme,  was  accentuated  by  the  manner 
of  Mr.  von  Warlich's  deliveiw.  This  clever 
sintrer  takes  hirnsr-lf  very  rerioufly,  and 
'riphllv.  too,  if  only  at  the  same  time  he 
could  conceal  the  fact,  so  to  speak,  and  give 
us  interpretations  less  marked  by  the  note  of 
cclf-coniciousness.  .As  it  is  th^e  was  an 
'dr  of  forced  expression.  nn<l  xviih  no  one  of 
;i,  . fourteen  songs  by  tbo  cimposers  naim-d 
-V.  oe-ting  in  ibe  .cm.Mlest  d<-gree  anything 
' e but  pure  manufa'  lure,  one  came  away 

nSr'QuSiVET  PLAYING. 

tir  olea-ur.ihb-  Ibis 

„ ,in  , t XV o concerts  at 

.'im/.alion  gave  tb<  lir-st  01  - ^ p,a 

' U.'x  lntei'i  Hall  ve-.tenhiv  aft<  m ->n,  anq 

I f r oie  llliL'  Beolb<;V<lTs  IXisthu- 
M'’  ■'•  ,•  t ' mhior  in  axlmirabb; 

11-  quartet  in  < -b.ini  m m>r  m . , 

, . i;„k.  tbeoiiP  ■ q®^'■^'  -L  X- 


f 


qlie 


lo  xvit 


halt,  imleetJ,  01  me  aeuuii 

she  xvas  assisted  by  Jliss  Gxvenhild.a  Birkett,  W“® 
played  a-  number  of  pieces  for  the  'cello,  and  by  Air. 
Vernon  Nind,  xvho  sang  excerpts  from  " Dio  Zauber- 
lldte”  and  “Philemon  ct  Baucis  ” and  songs  by 
(Alga  Rudd  and  Alaudo  Valeric  White.  The  plan, 
howex'cr,  xvas  a good  one,  for  the  reeital-gixcr  s 
qualities  arc  not  yet,  as  it  happens,  strong  enough 
to  stand  the  test  of  a long  programme.  _ Miss  Dunn 
has  evidently  studied  in  a good  " school  ; her  sense 
of  rhythm  has  been  well  cultivated;  her  tone  is 
musical  and  refined;  and  her  technique  generally 
(when  not.  rendered  somcxvhat  feeble  by  occasional 
self-consciousnoss)  very  capable.  But  one  alxvays 
requires  in  an  artist  something  moio  thau^  ' . 

I qualities.  One  looks  for  personality,  for  an  hidivi- 
i dual  point  of  view;  and  although  Beethovens 
i“  Rondo  in  G major’’  and  Alendelssohn’s  “\  aria- 
lions  Sericuses’’  arc  not  greatly  inspired  composi- 
tions it  is  still  possible  to  put  some  life  into  them. 
Chopin’s  E major  Etude— another  of  the  young 
pianist’s  ehoice— is  a romantic  and  lovely  “song 
xvithout  words here,  too,  otic  felt  that  the  point 
of  the  music  had  been  missed.  With  greater  con-, 
lidenoe,  perh.aps.  ixill  come  greater  independence, 
hut  at  pre-sent  Aliss  Dunn  xvould  appear  to  be  con- 
tent with  hax’ing  arrived  at  technical  proficiency 
and  to  have  forgotten  that  that  is,  after  all,  but 
the  point  where  interpret atiou  begins. 

In  fra.mvnig  tiho  programme  of  her  recital  at  the 
.Folia, n Ha.U  last  night,  AIlss  Pliylis  Norman  Parker 
loalled  .ait.ten.t  ion,  not  for  the  first  time,  to  her  merits 
m t.xvo  d-i.rcotions.  Slio  appea.red  Ixit.h  as  a violinist 
nmd  a.  oom.poeoT,  makiiiig  lu’.r  chief  hid  for  favour  n 
i.ho  fomier  capacity  in  Suinit-Saons’s  A minor 
Concert-O  an.d  in  .a  noxv  Soniata  by  Mr.  larnst  von 
D'Enanyi.  Tm  tliis  latter  xverk  Miss  Parker  liad 
tiho  advantiaige  of  Aliss  Evelyn  Sxvinstead’s  assist- 
a.iico  at  the  plapoforto  ;am.d  as  tlliait  a,sBietia.ncc  was 
quite  uuobiorusi-vc,  none  of  iho  violiuiat’s  many 
nu  ritfi  were  <>ljscii,rcd.  lli-'r  tone  xvas  bro;id  and 
.•w-curaAi',  her  method  free  aind  confident.,  a.Jid  her 
in.^iU'JuT  UiS  HS  i'ti  f^in-CMMC.  lo 

Soniivlu  mkli.l.  uisily  liave  t'a.xc  1 t'.ie  powers  a 
;ddi-r  a.rtl.-t,  for  its  .-  .nmisnoss  was  as  evident 


mile) 


U'Ml.'k,  “'i  JUT.--  • ‘ 

iu  tuv'Jom  Iroiii  l):r:inlil-y.  M ;ss  Pjim  r,  I'o^v* 


it  were  not  for  the  printed  synopsis  xve  might 
risk  it,  but  as  it  tells  one  more  or  less  un- 
intelligible story  and  the  stage  seemed  to  bo 
•telling  another  even  more  unintelligible  one  to  patch 
,vip  from  the  two  a consistent  account  is  exceedingly 
idimcult.  But  really  the  story  does  not  much  matter  ; 
it  is  the  stage  pictures  that  coimt,  and  they  arc  cer- 
tainly varied  and  in  themselves  cntcrtaimng  enough. 
They  are  five  iu  number.  The  first  shows  a crowd 
xvait.ing  to  receive  the  “ Golden  I'rmce  (Narkiss), 
who  rt  borne  in  on  a car  of  stat,%  a gorgeous  creature 
gilded  from  head  to  foot.  And  his  procession  of 
dancers  and  musicians  passing  before  the  rod  xvalLs 
of  Memphis  do  certainly  suggest  a fairly  close  copy 
of  au  Egyptian  fr-'seo.  Next  xve  have  a scene  of 
priests  in  xvhite  ro’oes  beneath  the  dark  green  xaiilts 
of  the  Temple  of  Isis,  and  the  woman  who  is  to  do 
something  to  the  golden  prince,  play  Kundry  or 
Salome  or  a mixtui-e  of  both,  is  tirought  in  to  bo 
dedicated  to  that  cqidvoaxl  olfice.  Almc.  gahary- 
Dicli  in  the  typical  Salome  dress,  tlaat  is  to  say. 
with’  little  dress  of  any  sort.,  is  the  xvoman. 
So  far  there  has  been  no  dancing,  only  singing, 
processing,  and  po.sing.  But  the  third  and 

central  scene  gives  a whole  sequence  of  dances  much 
on  the  plan,  though  not  equal  in  .juality,  of  those  in 
Cleopatra  in  the  Kussian  repertory.  Ancient  Egxq). 
allows  one  to  suppose  that  a great  deal  of  dancmg 
xvith  no  apparent  meaning  is  justified  by  some  ritua 
significance  and  the  arrangers  of  this  ballet  have  : 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Then 
comes  the  xvoman  to  th.-  prince,  apparently  m her 
cap.acitv  as  “ Kundy,”  and  at  the  height  of  ‘''i®^scene 

priests  rush  in  accompanied  by  a monster  athlete. 

who  first  stabs  at  the  prince  and  t hen  carries  him  axvax  . 
Uv  “ the  rocks  of  the  silent  poo!,’’  xve  see  first  a .strange 
da'nce.  gnomes  or  other  strange  creatures,  figures 
who  Hit  about  ill  black  and  white  illunimated  by  a 
erreen  light  and  finally  the  prince  drowned  in  the  poo,. 
\Vliy  he  is  drowned  or  what  the  woman  picks  out  of 
the  xvater  (it  might  be  his  head,  supposing  her  now 
to  be  pl.aving  Salome),  it  is  impossible  lo  say.  We 
c.an  only  add  that  the  strange  scene  completes  the 
set  of  inconsequent  but  fascinating  pictures  x-ory 
effectivelv.  And  the  music — we  haxl  almost  for- 
gotteii  it.  It  is  always  there,  always  .supplying 
the  element  of  something  quite  everyday  and  obvious, 
in  fact,  doing  the  opposite  of  what  Humperdincks 
uuisic  does  in  iHhusel  and  ardel.  For  Humperdinck 
isurrounds  a simple  story  xvith  a poetic  atmosphen^  : 
iNougu^s  surrounds  an  obscure  one  xvith  musical 
prose. 
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OPERA  AND  BALLET. 


Seeing'  that  we  do  not  have  too  many  op- 
ftortini!! of  liearing  Humperdinck’s  de- 
lightful “ Hansel  and  (iretel,”  it  seemed 
the  m ire  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Raymond 
Roze  was  not  able  to  give  us  a better  per- 
formance than  that  forthcoming  at  Covent 
Garden  I.i.m  night.  With  every  possible 
sj'mp,athy  for  .'.Ir.  Rdze's  endeavour  to  doi 
soniething  for  English  opera,  one  cannot i 
believe  that  the  experimental  style  of  pro- 
duction he  has  adopted  is  going  to  help 
things  on.  One  does  not  necessarily  ask 
fer  the  lirst-ckiss  always,  but  surely  a, 


, . m tne  gencr.-v,  uieun«  ^jgg^-;YigaTT  tb  nvesblt^ 

of  their  treatment..  There  is  genuine  beauty  tlu-ough-  Bdgardo Guerra  a.nd  Mr.  C.  ’W^anvick  Evans, 

out  the  Introit  and  Kyrie,  except  for  one  crude  ‘ ( b ^ 

h.armonic  sequence  at  the  ‘ lux  perpe.tua.  I n the  ■ 

■'  Dies  Jrae  ” one  is  struck  by  the  restraint  with  which : 
the  “Tuba  mirum ’’  is  treated,  although  later  the!  , 

energy  of  the  fugato  “ Confutatis  maledictis  ’’  and  tlie ! ^ >.rou„  s 1 
pathos  of  the  “ Laci-j-mosa ’’  show  Sgambati  fully 
alive  to  the  possibilities  of  graphic  choral  writing. 

A beautiful  piece  of  vocal  colour  occurs  in  the  “ Offer- 
torium,’’  where  the  baritone  solo  is  combined  vrith 


. in  the  evening  at  the  same  hall  by  Miidamc  llcatricoi 
i Ijinelcy.  U had  not  quite  the  frcshndss  of  Mi.=s| 
.■raimnc,  bni  it  is,  of  course,  iiitich  harder 
for  a violiuist  than  for  a singer  to  find  new  fields 


wherein  to  explore.  Tier  only  nnliac-kncycd  fcaiuro 
wa.s  Cyril  Scott's  “ TaHahaasec,”  and  that  somewhat 
lalxiu^d  Suite  is  hardly  in  its  composer’s  happiest 
Ma<la.THO  Ijanglej-,  however,  made  the  most  of 


the  female  ciioir,  and  ma.ny  other  details  of  distinction  j;;-;,.utics,  while  she  and  Mr.  Herbert 


might  be  named.  One  number,  not  strictly  liturgical, 
is  a baritone  solo  (called  a motet  from  the  place  it 
takes  in  the  Mass)  to  the  words  “ Versa  est  in  luctum 
cytTiara  mea,”  &c.,  which  contains  some  delicate 
features  of  ordu'Stration. 

The  performance  was  nob  of  a very  high  order  : 
the  choir  wa»s  apt  to  sing  out  of  tune  and  to  sing 
heavily,  and  one  felt  that  with  more  attention  tq 
the  orchestral  balance  the  conductor  might  liave  got 
far  more  variety  of  colour.  Later,  Sir  Henry  AVood 

conducted  Mr.  Hamilton’s  “ Valse,’’  which  was  pro-  iSGAMBATrS 
duced  at  the  previous  concert,  and  a couple  of  choral  , 


Fiwcr  also  gave  a perfortnanoo  of  Brahms’s  Sonata 
in  H minor  which  was  cctrtainly  very  sincere  and' 
sympathetic,  though  not  perhaps  highly  imagin.v 
tive.  Taste,  again,  rather  than  power  characterised 
Mr.  Hubert’ EisdoU's  singing  of  a couple  of  groups 
of  songs,  among  them  being  Rubinstein  s Morgen^ 
lied,’’  Strauf-s’s  “ Frcnndliche  Vision,”  and  Brahms' 
“ .St’andchon.”  Mr.  F.  B.  Kiddle  was  the  accom- 


REQUIEM. 


re.iso.iable  measure  of  experience  may  be|  g^^gg  .vvere  sung  by  the  choir 

ROYAL  CHORAL  SOCIETY. 


expected,  experience  of  not  only  actin.g',  but 
most  impwtant  of  sinking  too.  It  is  im-' 
possible  to  believe  that  "Hansel  and  Gretel’’,. 
could  not  'oe  ^iven  in  the  vernacular  in  a‘ 
less  misleadintj  manner,  a manner,  that  is, 
which  really  would  be  an  intellig'ent  approxi- 
maiicn  to  the  operatic  talent  of  the  countrt'. 

Mis.s  Sybil  V’ane,  it  is  true,  displavcM 
some  histrionic  address  as  Gretel,  but  her 
sing-in.g  wa.s  “ tight,”  and  as  the  vocal  re- 
sources of  Miss  Juliette  Autran,  the  Hansel, 
were  also  very  limited,  their  scenes  were  ^ 
musically  most  disappointing.  Mr.  Harrv 
Reynolds,  tliough  not  without  some  exag- 
geration, was  the  best  member  of  the  cast, 
and  his  lather  was  a vigorous  figure. 
Moreover,  one  could  hear  practicallv  every 
word  he  sang.  .Miss  Dora  Gibson  appeared 
as  the  .Mother,  being  also  exaggerative,. 
seemin.gly  throug'b  anxietv.  We  can  say 
litlk  for  the  M’itch  of  M'iss  Edytlie  Gcod'- 
man,  the  Sandman  of  Miss  .Mav  Smith,  and 
the  Dewman  of  .Miss  Maude  Garnette.  Mr. 
Frank  Bridge  conducted. 

.Afterwards  we  were  given  the  first  per- 
formance of  M.  Jean  Nougu^s’s  Eg-yptian 
op<‘ratic  ballet,  “ Narkiss.”  \ fantastic 
scenario  deals  with  the  legend  of  Jean 
Lorr.'iine.  1 he  action  turns  upon  the  en- 
deavours to  make  Narkiss  see  his  own 
image.  In  this  the  seductive  agency  of  the  ' 

W Oman  ” is  finally  successful  in  spite  of 
the  " Athlete,’’  once  his  rival,  later  his  pro- 
tector. But,  likt'  many  a musical  comedy, 
the  plot  ..serves  merely  as  a means  of  string- 
ing together  a number  of  " choreographic  ” 
turns.  In  this  ctise  the  model  evidentlv  has 
been  the  Russian  Ballet,  but  the  imitation  is 
poor  in  the  result.  Granted  a series  of 
scenes  of  sonic  jirettiness  and  an  assemblage 
of  dancer.s  in  ftinciful  garments,  yet  the 
lyhole  cfTect  was  forced  and,  franklv,  dull. 
Kolief,  furthermore,  was  not  forthcoming  in 
the  music  of  .M.  Nougues,  which  was  ahvaysl 
commonplace,  .sometimes  unoriginal  and  its 
effectiveness  of  but  a surface  kind. 

On  the  whole  ? depressing  evening. 

,H%XS£HEL:S -RECITAL. 

XBss  •nenschel  sW  at  The  StoWav 


FIRST  PF.RFORMANCE  IN 


lei  JhA  JiA A U it-  A u sxxjxi 

ip,  The  chief  item  on  tne  programme  of  Mr. 


Saint-Saens’s  Promised  Land,  which  wa.s  performec  ENOLAND  AT  QUEEN’S  IIALIj 
last  night  at  the  Albert  Hall,  begins  in  a mere  dis 
crcpancy  of  two  Scriptural  texts  and  works  to 

mere  neg.ation.  There  is  no  iilot ; and  there  is  onl\  , ,, 

one  actual  deed  from  first  to  last— Moses’s  smiting  oi  Aivian  Hamilton’s  concert  at  Queen  s Hall 
the  rook  in  disobedience  of  the  Divine  command  last  might  w.vs  a Requiem  by  Sgambati,  given 
as  given  in  one  of  the  two  accounts  in  the  Penta-  for  the  first  time  here  by  the  Ale.xandra 
teuch.  NVe  are  given  no  opportunity  of  testing  for  Palace  Choir  and  the  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra 
ourselves  the  truth  of  a statement,  in  a prefatory  note,  under  Mr.  Allen  Gill. 

to  the  work,  that  the  Jewdsii  legends  which  have  Sgambati  is  a comimser  who  is  generally 

gathered  round  tlii.s  incident  are  “ extremely  pic-  

turesque  ” ; and  the  importations  from  other  books. 

Job  and  the  I’salms,  contribute  what  is  certainly 
not  drama.  In  the  one  passage  whore  the  librettist 
departs  from  tlie  actual  text,  he  writes  what  is  cer- 
tainly not  grammar.  The  title  is  a curioms 


coiisklered  to  .>liow  a good  deal  of  Cierman 
influence  in  his  muisic.  But  in  this  Requiem 
ho  is  fraiiikly  Italian,  and  in  a style  that 
often  has  too  many  of  the  weaknsses  of  his 
compatriots.  There  is  very  little  “-SolidA’ 


for  the  I'romised  Land  is  not  granted  but  "'■‘lEng.  in  the  way  of  poljphoniic  effeci,  in 


the  work,  the  composer  i>cing  mainly  con- 
tent with  a eomewlmt  crude  pictorial  aspect 
of  the  text.  Neither  his  melodiee  nor  his  har- 
monies are  in  any  way  striking,  and  there 
is  very  little  dignity  or  religious  exaltation 
in  any  of  it. 

The  best  part  of  it  is  the  Agnus  Dei 


denied  as  far  as  the  story  of  the  oratorio  is  concerned. 

Vnder  these  oircumstances,  that  the  compo.ser,' 
hamiiered  by  tlie  limits  of  oratorio  form  and  debarred 
from  writing  absolute  music,  should  have  found 
anything  at  all  to  say  is  surprising.  He  has  not  found! 
much  ; but  there  is  at  least  some  variety,  if  his 

material  offered  liim  no  principle  of  unity.  The|  (although  this  does  not  rise  much  above 
sin,To  and  double  choruses,  the  quartet,  and  the  mere  prettiness),  and  the  Sanctus  is  also 
unison  choir  do  at  least  relieve  each  other,  and  effective.  Some  of  the  opening  phrases  iii 
create  opportunities  of  which  good  use  was  made,  the  Introit  and  Kyrie  are  also  striking,  bnt 
In  the.  absence  of  any  real  characters — for  the  the  rest  is  mostly  very  poor  etuff.  The  per- 
character  of  Moses  is  not  even  sketched  in  outline—  tormance,  which  Mr.  Allen  Gill  conducted 
it  was  impossible  to  write  a solo  with  any  body  in  it ; most  sympathetically,  was  well-finishevl 
but  one  or  two  of  the  recitatives  have  reality.  It  was 
all  the  more  astonishing  that  Miss  Ruth  Vincent, 

Miss  Phyllis  Lett,  Mr.  Lloyd  Chandos,  and  Mr 
Banalow  could  impart  some  air  of  con'viction  to  what 
they  s ng.  rthJLU>  A tV-  > 

The  oratorio  was  followed  by  Coleridge-Tai 
“ Tale  of  Old  Japan.” 

MISS  SrS-AX  STRONG’S  RECITAL. 


one,  the  excellent  choir  working  hard  to 
make  the  best  of  the  music. 

The  rest  of  the  programme  container]  two 
imaginative  Choral  Songs  by  BIr.  Vivian 
Hamilton,  and  his  Grand  Valse  for  orchestra 
(repeated  from  the  last  concert). 


by  Colefidge-Taylor’s'  „ , 

Miss  Augette  Foret  s Costume  Recital. 

An  enjoyable  recital  of  songs  in  costume 
, as  given 'hv  Bliss  Augette  Foret  at  B-larblc 

A short  recital  of  by  no  means  trite  songs  was  given  House'  yesterday  evening.  The  pro- 

at  the  Bechstein  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  by  Miss  gramme  consisted  mainly  of  French  ohan- 
Susan  Strong.  It  included  two  most  melodious  songs  in  Bergere,  Breton,  and  Louis  XVI. 

by  BVidor,  “ Le  soleil  s’est  couche  ” and^  “ Aimons 
toujours,  ” ^Vren-sky’s  “ Ziind'  Keine  Kerze  au, 

Korbay’s  five  “ Schilt  Lieder,”  Schubert’s  “ Der 
Zwerg,”  some  songj  of  Liszt,  anti  Blallinson  s Song 
of  Sappho."  T ^ 

^ ' In  Korbay's  songs  the  violin  and  violonceilrj 
yHMl  last  obbligati  (jiessrs.  Guerra  and  'Warwick  Evans)] 


II  night  a group  of  German  and  another  of  F^e.nchL^pp^p^J  of  tone  which  the  voice  required 

j^rsongs  ; the  .second  half  of  the  programme  consisted]  order  to  bo  heard  at  its  best.  Although  Mr.  Richard 
f . of  “ traditional  ” songs  of  various  nationalities.  ; Epstein  had  been  most  discreet  in  bis  accompaniment 

J Nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  the  way  in  of  Widor  and  MaUinson’s  songs,  which  demanded  a 

i,  A, which  the  .singer  sinks  herself  in  her  song,  and  is,  g^roiig  foundation  for  the  voice,  yet  the  pianoforto 

' ‘ for  the  moment,  the  character  she  is  impersonating.  .^io„o  jg  apt  to  sound  noisy  if  this  is  too  long  con. 

One  could  imagine,  perhaps,  its  being  done  with  a J-j,jued.  For  over  some  part  of  its  compass  the  voied 

little  more  variety.  The  characters  are,  after  all, 
i just  a little  bit  too  much  like  Miss  Henschel.  and 


costumes,  with  a group  of  songs  in  Early 
V’ictoriaii  dress. 

Bliss  Foret  has  the  real  touch  of  the 
ohaiiaon  singer,  and  all  her  well-chosen  items 
were  given  with  much  daintiness  and  charm- 
and  with  that  naturalness  of  style  widen  is 
always  effective.  Particularly  delightful 
were  lier  Bi-eton  songs  and  the  little  “ Aveo, 
nies  Sabots  ” of  Arcadet. 

Miss  Susan  Strong’s  Recital. 

Bliss  Susan  Strong,  wlio  gave  a reoital  at 
Becbsteii)  ILall  ye.Siterday  afternoon,  is  a 
singer  whose  fine  work  has  long  been  recog- 
nised. Yesterday  she  was  in  excellent  voice 
and  gang  thmiigh  a well-eliosen  and  varied 


therefore  like  each  other.  But  it  is  done  without 


’ wa.s  of  powerful  and  penetrating  quality,  and  upon  a p,ogramme  in  vcr>’  artistic  style.  A feature 
judicious  employment  of  these  notes  the  value  of  the  j-jjg  recital  was  the  eet  of  “ Five  Schilf 


song  mainly  depended.  Korbay’s  accompaniments 
.any  sort  of  stiffnes.s  or  self-consciousne.ss  or  pose;  are  biased  on  that  irritating  form  of  imitation  wnicli 
,so  that  there  is  no  sense  of  monotony  ; it  is  all  so  j^as  been  caricatured  in  Blarzias’s  “jBIy  true  love  hath 
I thoroughly^  alive.  heart,”  and  their  .success  wa-s  due  to  the  fact  that 

I KoeeWm’s  “ Lc  The  ” was  fascinating,  and  we  singer  gave  us  something  else  to  think  about.  Thd 
have  seldom  heard  a more  finished  performance  of  fonrtlUof  them  was  demanded  again — apparently 
Debu-ssy's  “Mandoline.”  --  • - ... 


“ Void  Noel  ” also,  one  jf  „ag  lond  and  in  -waltz  rhythm  ; it  was 

of  the  French  traditional  songs,  contained  nothing  certainly  less  significant  than  the  others, 
th.at  one  could  have  wished  otherwise.  If  the  negro  ' . . . 

songs  did  altogether  not  rise  above  being  something 
merely  quaint — the  true  ring  was  just  lacking  some- 
how— the  Scotch  and  English  songs,  especially 
“ Ca’  the  yowes,”  had  just  the  right  spirit. 

iSGAMBATI’S 


I FIRST  PRODUCTION  IN  LONDON. 


“ REQUIEM.” 


Lieclei’,”  by  Francis  Korbay,  the  violin  and 
’cello  obbligato  being  played  by  Blessrs.; 
Guerra  and  Warwick  Evans.  These-  werci 
most  intelligently  sung  by  Bliss  Strong,  wlioj 
brought  out  the  piotiiresque  side  of_  the 
music  fullv  in  Schubert's  “ Am  Rhein.  ’ Cfj 
three  of  Liszt’s  songs  the  singer  also  gave 
fine  interpretations. 

On  the  other  hand.  Schubert’s  really  great  song,  Sgambati’s  " Mcs^  to  Ujndon  fcT^iC 

which  was  undoubtedly  the  best  performance  of  the.  been  a long  time  m to 

afternoon,  left  the  audience  cold-possibly  becau.se,  was  f kGrof 

it  is  long  and  the  effect  cumulative,  and  because  it  commemorate  the  death  of  Km^  ^IlumDtr  . 
was  the  onlv  song  in  the  programme  which  was  not  Produced  last  raght  at  the  Queen  s Hall,  R 
supplied  wiU  a translation.  The  programme  itself,  formed  the  {Wmcipal  Uj.'  , P U 

16rao  book  form,  besides  looking  attractive,  gramme  of  the  hist  of  Mr.  \ ivian  Hamil- 


lU  lorno  UOOii.  luim,  xxvoivxw^  5, - . J. 

offered  the  advantage  that  the  loaves  coiUd  be,  and  ton’s  concerts.  The  compO-Ser  is  one  ot  an 
were,  turned  in  silence  ; it  needed  nothing  but  a little  important  group  of  Italian  musicians  " 

;hics  Imivc  bccii  dircct^cl  townrcls 
music  for  the  concert-room  rather  than  the] 


bettor  proof-reading  to  make  it  the  best  thing  of  its  sympath.ies  have  been 
kind. 


BIr.  \ ivian  Hamilton  did  .a  good  thing  in  devoting' 
j the  greater  paid  of  his  last  concert  at  Queen’s  Hall 

! la-st  night  to  a performance  of  Sgambati’s  Requiem  i-m-.-t*-  , - ' i -,1  Ainc 

Ma.ss,  wliich  had  not  been  given  in  London  before.;  tho  programme  of  concert  which  ^ 

It  was  performed  by  the  Alexandra  Palace  Choir  Strong  gave  at  tho  Bcchstcin  J ■ ^ 

and  the  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra,  under  BIr.  AUen  noon.  It  was  a feast  of  modest  dime  . , _ 

Gill’s  direction. 

The  Requiem,  written  to  commemorate  the  death 
of  King  Humbert  in  1896,  is  for  baritone  solo  (B'lr. 

M illiam  Higley),  choir,  and  orchestra.  It  is  not  a 
work  which,  like  B erdi’s  Blanzoni  Requiem,  would  be 
likely  to  gain  much  by  repeated  hearing  and  gradually 
' beat  down  prejudice  as  it  became  familiar.  The 
mixture  of  ecclesiastical  style  with  the  style  of  the 
theatre  makes  it  open  to  the  objections  wbicli  can  Vie 
raised  to  much  Italian  Church  music  of  the  19th 
century.  One  is  not  quite  sure  whether  it  is  meant 
be  a churcli  work  or  a concert  work,  Init  on  tlie 
i^wholo  tlie  cluircli  style  prevails,  not  only  in  tlie 


"h’ift5.n  son^.^-.Siy  of*thom  q^iJshort,  formed 


was  ono  owr  which  an  epicure  woU  might  gloat, 
for  it  was  chosen  with  tho  nicest  di^nmmation. 
Korbav’s  set  of  five  “ Scliilf  Idedcr,  Liezt  s _ 
Rhein  ” “ Anfgans  wollt  ’ich  fast  verzagen,  List 
,lu  ” .and  ' ‘ BVo  weilt  or  ? ’ ’ Schubert’s  ‘ ‘ Dcr  Z worg 
and  Arenskv’s  “ Zund’  kerne  kerze  an  ’ were  among 
its  most  notahlo  h'atnros.  Splendid  songs  they  a 
• and  not  ono  of  them  is  by  any  means  so  well; 
b.  lie.  Moreover,  to  ad  of  these  Miss 


known  11.S  It  sliould  lie.  Moreovi  j - i 

viviil,  dramatic  methods  arc  parlicularlj  > 
■ g as  well  as  she  has  ever 


S'lrong  s 

well  suited,  and,  sing.^..  , . . 

sung  in  rofo.nt  years,  sho  seemed  to  get  to  tlio  licait- 
of  every  song  in  her  programme.  Her  accompanist 
w^ie  BIr  Richawl  Epstein,  while  tho  violin  and  violon^ 


sUig-o.  'Phis  Mass  has  been  said  to  be  ^ 
Sg-ambati’s  most  ambitious  work;  in  de- 
tails and  from  a superficial  pt-ii-nt  of  vifw  the 
dictum  may  be  perhaps  misleading,  but  al- 
thouirh  the  general  .style  of  the  musical  ex- 
pression i-nay  appear  a little  out  of  touch 
with  the  tendoncies  of  even  twenty  te.'its 
apo,  its  underlying:  current  of  sincerity 

stamps  it  as  the  work  of  a man  \\  Lo  h.as 
formed  his  own  wav  of  snyini:  thinp:s.  It 
is  not  epoch-makintr,  not  aUogethor  vorv 
preatly  in.spired,  yet  has  many  moments  of 
ven’  genuine  musical  l>oauty.  lake  the 
scttincf  of  the  “ Dei,^  foi  example, 

with  its  rcallv  touching  viohn  solo,  or  the 
s’lmple  but  pure  melodic  outhnos  of  the  ‘‘Re- 
quiem aoternam”  section  of  tho  ” LiN'ra  ^ 
me  ” One  prefers  the  m<'ro  reflective 
p.qrts  of  the  work  to  tho.se  whore  tho  com-  i 
i—  ■ has  felt  it  ncoossart'  to  adopt  dr.'imat'c  ; 


J 


-.WTl 


r-  -'f. 


if 


JiTZJ.  =;S.C  r r the  fresh  air  art  socie^-. 

“ Rquar63i.ess  ” and  a movinpr  m blocks  of  i „£  three  chamber  concerts  was  K 

harnionv  in  the  choral  writing.  .Yet  as  a yesterday  afternoon  ±^enUv 

whole  there  is  no  doubting-  the  quiet  digintv , ; ot  the  above  society,  which  h,^s 

of  expression  achieved,  and  the  Requienr,t,,„  founded.  Yhth  their  views  on  the  wor 
was  evidently  felt  from  a liturgical  ^int  of  ^jrich  were  prmted  length 

view.  A»  ^ V N ^ ^ ^ , i^r.amme  and  discussed  in  an  concert 

The  ^Horman^  undertaken  oy  |l-oncert,  we  are  not  here  concerned.  e^jnev 

\lexandra  Palace.  Choir,  conductor,  Mr.  ' proper  opened  with  a performance  by  . ; 

■Mien  Gill,  with  the  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra.  Jcosenbloom  and  Mr.  John  Powe  ° ^.ith  a 

tacCd  ^TOthinS  reprd,  B.i*  »«d  to  D lor  two 

bx.tf,  m...  r.ro.  fr.,B  r.— ™ 
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at  all  ; the  audience  liail  been  spending  an  a 
noon  in  hearing  one  of  the  greatest 
comedies  ever  written,  one  miglit  say  ran 
“tlio  greatest”  if  Wagner  had 

rival  to  FalstaJJ,  and  for  t^ce  i ,.^nedv. 
revelled  both  in  its  inu-sio  arid  m i s :„i.t 
It  was  a-  solitary  example  of  wha 
have  constantly  if  wo  liked,  hut  ^^7  . 

in  this  country — a vital  and  consis  1 


thouerh  the  singers  did  not  feel  the  .acoustics  Kennedy,  Mr.  Arthur  Blakemorc,  ^na  • p erpormaxce. 

of  the  hall,  a smaller  one  than  that  to  which  g^ch  completing  the  ^l^'^^cli'/nS^enuous  work  The  point  may  be  made  clear  by  ^ 

thov  are  i«u,.,»nod  Tho  bnritone  I TW.  prowod  ,o  0.  ..  ^1  perlormdaoc. 

■as  sung  by  Mr.  W dliair,  H.glcy,  whom.  loy  moy»on»;  “‘‘b  ^ „„t  an  opnra  of  wh» 

rough  no.  in  his  host  voioc,  one  was  gM  Iho  .hebW  r-h,I  homJb'.Xd  th.  re.st  ol  .ho  1 parts.”  No  “ fet  My” 

or  “‘first  man”  or  the  audiences  who  love 


thou„ 
to  hear  again. 


slightest  reiiei  irom  tgic  - - 

bbvious  climaxes  which  marked  ^h®  ’>•««  ^ * 

qnintet.  This  was  the  Scherzo,  which  was  ba,  e_ 


pn  a Hungarian  tune,  or 


ROYAL  CHORAL  SOCieiY. 


' • (_>£■  U_LoU  lllCXll.  VIA  

..  . tu'ie  operas  for  their  sakes  can  get  much  sa^faction 

manner,  that  had  ® besid'es  being  tediously  from  it,  and  that,  no  doubt,  is  why  it  has 

three  movements,  besides  bein„  a i.  f Went  Garden.  In  the 


“THE  PROMISED  LAND”  OF  SAINl- 
SAENS. 


fRlPeotlwr  three  deTniteV  shelved  at  Covent  Garden.  In  the 

rigid  in  rhj  m,  the  more  so  from  ge^ge  it  is  very  much  a singers  opera, 

the  Xp^e?;  habit  of  reiterating  them  fortis.s^o  ^ singing  from  10  principa 

instruments  and  of  linking  them  Uigether  g^ip  the  closest  mmsicd 


The  first  London  performance  of  the  „ ™nrcssive.  It  was  aitogeiucr  » r.y  u, in+y^'hrrical  sons’  Mistress  bora,  uYiiswcsg. 

oratorio,  " The  Promised  Land,”  by  M.  Saint-  pace.s  sou  . affair,  but  it  was  played  Avith  _ Dame  Quickly  laugh  over  Falstaif’s 

Saens,  originally  produced  at  the  recen  heavy  provoked  a good  deal  of  fay  their  plans  for  his  dis- 

Gloucester  Festival,  took  place  in  the  .Hber  much  b,enou^e^^na ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ pp  fme In  Sn-  Anne  Page  and  Fenton, 

H.-ill  l.sf  omht  at  a concert  of  the  Royal  applause-  ^aMTATA  f ’ Pri.rudclvinte.r- 


'on  all  five  instruments  and  _ _ 

vrritv,  pxceedinely  dull  sequences.  There  wer  y 

^th  a harmonized  melody  on  the  piano)  and  whew 
Uiey  did  not  seem  to  he  labonrmg  - 


combination  betw'een  them.  JFirst  of 
Sir  John  Falstaff,  who  in  all  his  impassion^ 
moments,  whether  he  discusses  honour  or  the 
charms  of  Mistress  Ford,  or  rynunat^  i^on 
the  ducking  he  has  been  given  m the  Thames 
bursts  into  lyrical  song.  Mistress  F ord,_M_istress 


esrer  i t,3Liv<ii»  lvjuiv  ptciv-A,.  *»«  t i - 

Hall  last  night  at  a concert  of  the  Royal  applause.  ^ pAMTATA 

Choral  Society.  ^ ^ BAQ^rl 

Involuntarily  the  words  of  Liszt,  when  a - ‘ . pooim.f  to 

veteran  composer,  crossed  one’s  mind,  I go  7,^  days  when  so  imich  Kudos  is  a 
on  writing  music  more  from  habit  than  ^n)-  virtuosity — to  a Stianss  orche.siia,  fow  CAUmp  c, 
thing  else.”  The  veteran  Saint-Saens  would  {ia,,,Jcl  Festival  choiu.s,  a concert  of  inassc 
seem  to  be  composing  for  much  the  same  i,yuds,”  and  other  such  extravagant  things— it  is  a 
r-^,Qcr»r,  Wif.  fnnrv  that  in  the  final  verdict  Aro.it  nhiasui-o  to  Know  that  sc 


reason.  We  fancy  that  in  the  final  verdict 
he  will,  also  like  Liszt,  rank  among  the  men 
of  talent,  not  those  of  genius.  .'\t^  any 
not  more  than  talent  is  evident  in  ‘‘  The  Pro- 
mised Land.”  One  listened  in  vain  for  the 
accents  of  real  religious  fervour,  lot  alone 
depth  of  feeling.  Instead,  one  only  noticed  a 
curious  mixture  of  choral  styles,  climaxes 
coming  from  nowhere,  reminiscences  of 

Elijah”  and  ‘‘The  Ring,”  and  a general 
ignorance  of  the  aim  and  scope  of  oratorio. 

.As  an  example  of  the  shallow  the.atricality 
of  the  writing,  the  chorus,  after  singing  for- 
tissimo ‘‘  .And  cause  Thy  face  to  .shine, 
suddenly. stop  in  order  to  allow  a solo  qnartc't 
to  .add  the  words  ‘‘  O Lord.”  .Another  false 
effect,  due  tc-  ignorance  of  the  form,  occurs 
where  Mo.ses  .smites  the  rock  in  No.  5.  , Phis 
is  quite  properly  illustrated  with  full  musical 
means,  but  then,  when  we  have  passed  to 
something  else  in  No.  6,  Moses  smites  the 
rock  again  to  massive  choral  singing,  but  to 
the  impatience  of  the  hearer.  .Although  the 
librettist  is  partly  responsible  for  this,  yet  the 
acquiescence  of  the  composer  is  significant 
of  his  whole  standpoint  throughout  the  work. 

The  choralists  were  a little  out  of  tunc  at 
first,  but.  afterwards  sang  well,  anrl  the  solo 
parts  were  excellently  given  by  Miss  Ruth 
Vincent,  Miss  Phyllis  Lett,  Mr.  I-loyd  Chan- 
dos,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Ranalow.  Sir 
Frederick  Bridge  conducted,  and  afterrvards 
secured  a good  performance  of  Colcridgc- 
Taylor’s  ‘‘  .A  Tale  of  Old  Japan.” 


great  ploiisuro  to  Know  tlwt  sorucwhcie.  raay  be  fouml 
,m  aiulicncc  willing  to  listen  to  music  perfovmed  bv 
a grour  of  artists  who  have  resolutely  set  their  faces 
iagainst  ropuUrity  of  that  kiuil.  Ouo  listens  many 
'times  a week  to  Bach  play.-d  on  a grand  pianoforte, 
an  instrument  he  had  (probably)  neyor  dreamed  of, 
lone  listens,  frequently  cnoiiph,  to  the  Brandenbur, 
'Concertos,  to  t’nc  B minor  JIass,  to  the  b. 

■Passion,  and  other  works  penormed  under  conditions 
ihat  arc  olmosl  Uliellous  on  Iho  groat 
how  seldom  one  hears  the  r^ic  performed  as^v as 
intended  to  Ixi  perforrued f*A*7*^]  ot 
On  Tuesday  evening,  m 

AVestnuuster.  tho  cantata-  .lauchzct  Gott  n al  on 
i,,y.ndei.  "-was  heard,  and  very  likely  01  o 
kiret  time  in  Enslaud.  under  CNaetli  l>c 
leoudilion^  desired  hv  Baeh  Imn.self.  1 he 
•or<-hostra  was  a diminutive  allair; 
ran:  trumpet  (played,  ai.  it  happened,  l.y  a ladj  Miss 
Lilian  Itluklc).  and  no  other  wiuu  insliunienL , there 
■were  l.oys’  voices  inslead  of  women  s',  and  fbe  »ud^ 
■ori  urn  was  of  very  umdcral  o size  I his  w - 
is  in  five  seetions-an  ana  ( Jaueirzet  Colt  ) a 
av.  il, alive,  r Wir  hetcn  zu  an  ana  ( lloehstci, 
T-v  ho  dcino  Ovto"),  a chorale  ( boi  Loh  imd 
V-rois  •’),  and  a chorus  C‘  -Hlcluia  ”)-ls  of  no  ineon- 
.■.iderahlo  dinicully.  The  llond  ana  with  which  it 
„pcus  demands  the  closest  attention  ^ ‘ ^ 

■Uc  singers,  as  the  rolcniloss  counterpoint  of  bach 
iisually  doest  while  the ■hcautifril  second  ana.  with 
its  cmilinuo  ” bass  and  the  stately  chorale,  with  its 
••  accompaniment  ” of  Uuoc  indepcridcully  moving 
parts,  aro  sovcYrc  tests  of  executive  musicianship. 
•^In  the  perfonnanco  on  Tuesday 


M 


VlllCU 

NEW  SYMPHONY  .UHOmmorrwv.  ^ Junlal  proinineme  (for  acoustic  i-.. 

,,Alnipo, 

.New  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Mr.  Landon  Kona  i ihp  consis  notice-ibJc  enough.  But  the  spirit 

U the  Queen's  Hall  gave  an  opportunity  to  a unmiLkably  present,  and  Dr. 

but  entliu-siastic  audience  to  welcome  the  compos.  ,„f  tbe  m - - - conducted,  is  to  be  cougralu- . 

!who  was  present,  ami  between  whUes  to  pay  a bchard  U >-  vho 

llLrOi  " VEROT S “FALSTAFiV^ 



lot  the  Second  Symphony,  and  lately  o£  FalstatT.  ^ ^ PFNTTFN^  \TlY  PERFOR^IANCE. 

Protiably  there  is  no  living  composer  who  is  so  tmn-  A LRJN 

sistcntly  like  liiraKelf,  whose  work  is  so  immediately  Collese  of  Music  announced 

recognizable,  and  who  appeals  so  instantly  or  not  at  When  the  Roj  al  Lolleg  _ 


iiarcli  l'omi>  ami  v.i.>  a...- 

‘ Sea  Bictures,”  the  Second  Sympliony,  and  Falstall 
were  performed.  Miss  Muriel  Foster  was  the  singer 


There  i.s  no  need  to  add  to  what  has  long  bec-n  said/' 
r .1,,.  «,.,.„r.,l  Svmnhonv.  and  lately  o£  “ FalstatT. 


love  lei/iertj 

comfiture  in  song;  Anne  Page  ^ ; 

though  their  love  episodes  are  rudely  inter 
rupted  and  receive  less  consideration  than 
sopranos  and  tenors  usually  get  m opera,  a ^ 
not  spared  the  necessity  of  rea 
Ford’s  soliloquy  upon  lus  wife  s suppose^ 
unfaithfulness  is,  for  all  its  comical 
a piece  of  fine  dramatic  singing.  orkiThle 

ability  of  this  company  was  very 
all  the  more  so  because  some 
were  obviously  not  as  mature  as  they  will  be 

'‘"Mr^'^Wimarn  R.  Allen  (FalstafT)  realized  with 
extraordinary  surene.ss  what  was  sauted.  ' 
a rather  light  baritone  voice  which  ™ | 
easily  have  been  tempted  to  exhaiist  ^ tl 
first  act  he  kept  himself  well  m band,  and  con- 
veyed character  thi-ough  lus  skilful  sinpng  _ 
not  by  merely  trying  to  make  the  mo^ 
self  at  every  point.  Mr.  Samuel  Mann  (Ford)  and 
Si  vScfcMIley  (Dr.  CaM)  never  let  IW 
selves  be  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  and  their  singing  as  they  approached 
the  screen  to  capture  B’alstaff  m the  second  ac 
kept  Tte  musical  quality,  while  it  gamed 
Suatic  intensity.  Mr.  J.  Hardy  Williamson 
C^ton)  has  a very  pleasant  tenor  voic^ 
which  he  had  no  temptation  to  misuse  for 
Fenton  does  not  have  to  enter  much  into  the 
fiin  of  the  comedy,  but  only  to  play  die  loon 
to  Arme  Page,  who  was  very  prettily  repre- 
sented by  Miss  Clara  Simons.  Among  the 
women  characters,  Miss  Marjorie  Lockey 
m^e  Quicklv)  made  a particularly  good 
Spmssioi  with  the  rich  qjf  ity  of  her  con- 
tralto  voice,  a quality  which  did  not,  a§  it 
sometimes  does,  deprive  the  singer  of  a sense  of 
humour.  And  Aliss  Alice  Gep  (Alistress  Page) 
used  her  bright  soprano  voice  verj^  cleverly, 
psneciallv  when  she  sang  blithely  up  to  the 
to  exult  in  the  thought  of  Falstaff  wishing 
that  he  had  never  been  born  and  when  she 
rewunted  the  fairy  revels  to  take  place  around 

Memo’s  oak.  ,,  i t 

All  these  with  the  smaller  characters  com- 
liined  to  keep  the  ball  rolling  and  to  give 
sense  of  fim  and  frolic  in  the  whole  thmg, 
which  is  the  essential  characteristie  of  the 
Tomedy  in  music.  Tire  only  place  where  the 
musical  character  was  not  quite  maintamed 
I was  in  the  women’s  rapid  quartet  of  the  second 
scene  where  the  impression  was  a httle  breath- 
less and  hurried.  FJsewhere  one  seemed  always 
to  .^et  at  the  essential  thing  that  A erdi  wanted 
to  express,  and  to  feel  the  wonderful  directness 
of  liis  way  of  vTitiiig. 


Falstaff  lies, 
ithout  disturb - 

loin  doings..,  - Prtisfaff  •>  tenary ' ' upon  mo  1 V.  r continuity  of  liis  music.  He  keeps 

.„d  tW"W«5  It.sovmed  to  bo  chiefly  » tapPY  T t„e„,o  going  m the  ortbostra,  whflo  the 

”71.-1  takpii  - null  crtoiiily  every  one  who eating  an  opera  evliich  him  boon  gi  dialogue  rattles  on  independently,  as  in  the 

.1  -,r  ,„,.  im.l„  F.n^ii.sh  music  j gfojQ  by  the  students  and  which  is  known  o scene  or  he  lets  his  melody  carry  him 

bo  a special  favourite  with  their  conductor,  first  see  , . _ , 

* _ -a  - -1  T>..x  T'^^c+.jNTr in.v 


aJkpU’f'.S  lO  rvrvr»r1iir*tnr  UTSXf 

siil.uW  take  an  opiiert  unity  of  hearing  it.  _ special  favomito  with  their  concluctor,  knowing  that  he  can  sum  up  the 

lt«  success  was  largely  due  to  Mr.  Honald  s very  , Charles  Stanford.  But  when  yesterday  ^ ^ ^qth  a phrase  which  will 

e.a,,ahle  eomiueting.  He  is  at  every  moment  ^ jjis  Majesty’s  Theatre  together,  like  that  which  be^s  and 

„£  himself,  ..£  his  own  moven«-nts,  of  the  people  h ^ ^n  the  way.  old  Jack. 


\ u 
11^ 


ntternooii  vue  cuilcwh.  vrk  - — j-  bind  au 

knows  his  own  mind  and  can  . ommunicato  his  views  ^ achieved.  The  applause  which  . lira  - . the  whole  orchestra  as 

STili  snr'vr  «rg!Jur.  '“'riTflf'5  «el.‘‘ ^ ‘1";::';;  riLuCirrs.fr  CC  ■ 

r;. “CCiiirc'cr  LfrrL'Siet' i,e„u„g  lor  ^ ,-|^yb.,e  a i-E-irfeCSCi’ ■" 

:rc:r:T, 

liini  or  dictate  to  him.  shoulders,  an  orchestra  of  hoys  and  gir  s ufovoments  ” or  of  combinuig  Leilmotiven. 

calling  cnthusia-stically  for  their  conductor,  j„gt  does  the  right  thing  at  tbo  right 

Isir  Charles.  But  behind  all  this  1h(>ro  was  nioment  because  a hfclong  experience  h^ 

Scarcely  thoiight  of  it  as  a student  porformanco  ],o  the  ' 


like  tho  iitorary  intmtion  of  Shakespeare,^ 
I w'lioso  j)rose  an<i  verse,  whose  wit  and  punning,! 
whose  beantT  and  ugliness  jastle  one  another 


the  sai'.''  day  fhrit  Verdi's  OfScnr'iffJi.s  hein^  able""r"wnancp.  lo  these  'quaTihcauons| 
. ^ performed,  the  second  symphony,  one  of  th<;  for  success  there  must  be  addtxl  an' 

1 ‘ Pomp  ,'ind  CLrcumstance  ” marches,  anc  excellent  diction — ^of  special  importance  this, 

* three  “ .Som  Pictures.”  Mr.  Landon  Ronald  as  she  sting  on  this  occasion  two  .songs  in 

.'onducied.  aiid  in  the  •.symphony  some  ex|  English.  Her  third  number  was  one  of  the 

'ellem  playing  was  heard.  It  is  true  thal  familiar  “ Samson  and  Delilah  ” arias,  given 

he  somewhai  ultra-strenuous  rea'ding  in  the  original.  Hut  one  might  sugge.st  that 

thr<iugh  Tha  Merry  IThrs.  Such  a 'style  r-e.sulted  sometimes  in  a ci'rtain  she  would  considerably  heighten  the  effect  of 

demands  a respon-sive  intuition  from  the  per-'  '''Pasure  >d  roughness,  and  rccasionally  the  her  singing,  particularliy  of  operatic  mu.sk, 

fonnei'S.  One  may  teach  singers  to  hurl  ariasi  reached  the  piteh  of  if  she  were  to  modify  the  tendency  to  a 

from  the  footlights  to  the  gallerj',  to  declairn  '"^'•'■'‘1  " hether  therej rhapsodic  .st\leof  deliven;.  Dramatic  fervour 

intelligibly  ill  lecitativc.  But  when  one  finds  enough  clarity,  especially  is,  of  cour.-'o.  higdily  de.sirable,  but  it  willi 

a whole  company  of  young  people,  some  of  'P-P'nif  f^at,  if  the  symphony  has  a fault  ofnot  tell  properh  unless  it  is  accompanied  by 
whom  had  probably  never  been  on  the  stagd  «^hnique,  it  i.s  that  the  compostT  ha.s  ru  it  strength  and  finnness  in  rlivthm. 
bi'fore  (some  details  of  action  suggested  that), ■'  '*■  1®'!  NE'^>P'IOLlNlST/iT -^OLIAN  HALL 


taking  to  such  a work  like  ducks  to  water  and 
combining  to  bring  out  the  whole  spirit  with 
almost  unerring  certainty  there  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  careful  drilling  behind  it. 

Tliit  is  what  we  mean  wlien  we  say  that  this 
performance  showed  us  what  we  might  have. 
In  the  present  conditions  th  ^ most  that  those 


'fl 


in  his  ornamentation,  and 
herefori',  very  important  to  keep  the  maini 
■ines  well  in  view.  The  performance  wasj 
•eceived  with  great  enthusiasm,  conductor, 
■emposer,  and  -orchestra  being  warmlyl 
ipplaudecl.  Miss  Muriel  Foster  sang  tlrej 
‘ .Sea  Pictures,”  making  one  of  her  now  al'l| 
Qo  rare  apiiearances  in  public. 

' COVENT  GARDEN. 


CARMEN”  ON  SATURDAY  NIGHT 

It  seemed  to  be  a .somewhat  hurried  pro- 


individuals  who  take  up  an  operatic  career  can 
Iioix!  for  is  to  tour  tlirough  the  provinces  with 
CavaUcria  Rusticana  and  Faust,  for  that  is  all 
that  is  open  to  any  but  exceptional  voices.- 
But  Vkrdi’s  Falstaf/  shows  that  there  is  such 
a thing  as  opera  in  which  the  \atal  interest  is 
cooperative,  and  tliis  centenary  performance ' 
shows  that  there  is  the  artistic  capacity  to  prove 
the  worth  of  such  opera  to  an  English  public. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  opera  on  these  luction  of  “ Carmen  ” which  Mr.  Raymond 
lines  should  appeal  less  to  a music  and  play  ^idze  added  to  his  season  of  opera  at  Covent 
lo\dng  public  such  as  now  exists  than  music  and  3arden  on  Saturday  ev-ening.  Faced  with 
the  iaina  taken  separately  do.  The  experi- almost  wholly  ine.xperienced  company,  the 

'tn  company  |,r,:tere.sts  of  his  season  would  have  been  better 

jnsteau  of  a fortiutous  collection  of  singers  is  , , „ . . . , . , 

. . . served  by  allowing  singers  and  orchestra 

one  vhich  remams  to  be  tried.  To  build  np  afm-ther  opportunity  of  gett'ng  into  touch  with 
company  on  these  lines  would  be  a splcndidga<-E  other.  As  it  was,  a general  sense  ol 
celebratipii  of  Verdi’s  centenary. 


Frederic  Fradkin,  a Rw.sia.n  violinist, 
who  gave  a recital  at  dJolian  H.-ill  Last  might,  ■ 
is  a player  of  considerable  gifts.  His  tone  • 
is  I'emarkably  rich  and  full,  liis  technique 
fine,  ami  lie  has  a most  virile  style  of  play- 
ing. Throughout  the  eveniivg  he  gave  bril- 
liant pen'orniaiiees,  and  one  would  say  tliatl 
he  will  take  a place  amongst  the  leading 
virtuosi  of  the  clay.  “f 

His  chief  solo  rOs  a concerto  -by- 
D’Anibrcsio,  a picturesque  but  rather 
remiinisoc-nt  work.  Howevtir;  it  has  a very- 
showy  sok  part.,  which  was  •excellently 
placed  by  Iil.  Fradkin.  Equally  good  wasi 
hisT-endering  of  the  Wilhelmj  ■ir.a-nscripbion 
of  Wagner’s  -‘  Pivislied,”  a fine  piece  of 
leg.ato  playing,  a.nd  in  works  by  de  Grass! 
and  Hiibay  he  was  also  effective.  A clever! 
performance  of  Grieg’s  Sonata  in  C fer 
violin  and  pianio  was  given  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  concert,  M.  Fradkin  being 
joined  in  this  by  Mr.  Richard  Ensteim. 

OLIAN  HALL.  J , 

life  amour  propre 


THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE. 


VERDI’S  “FALSTAFF: 


So  little  b.-i.s  ibee.n  done  iin  England  to  com- 
memorate  the  ceintena-ry  of  \'erdi’s  birth  t’u'.t 
the  performance  of  ” Falstaff  ” .by  '.he. 
situdent.s  of  the  Royal  C-ollege  of  Music  yes- 
terday aft('nu.Ktn  at  Ili.s  .Majesty’s  'rheatre 
was  ver\-  welcome.  It  was  welcome  in  any 
case,  bivause  it  has  been  so  sadf-y  neglected. 
One  often  w-ond-ers  what  the  reason  of  rhi.-. 
may  be;  perhaps  it  is  mo-re  a question  of  ih’e 
cast  than  anything  <-l.se.  'I'here'is  no  gi.;t:ng 
avvav  from  the  fact  thait  the  opera  is  e.xa-:  - 
ing  in  an  entirely  different  way-  from  the| 
ordiiKtrv  repertory,  and,  for  c-bvio-us  reasoins, 
l.ondon  opr-ca  is  largeiv  d-ependen't  upon  what 
is  Ix-lng  done  on  the.  Continent.  -\t  every 
hearing  of  “ l-'alst;iff  " one  refleots  yet  again 
* in  \'er<ii's  wonderfuJ  vitality,  that  <"lQse  upon 
■his  eightieth  birthday  he  shoukl  have  been 
able  to  wfhe  this  sptirkli.ng  musical  comedy 
fuM  of  lielightful  humour  and  characterisa- 
tion and  lender  m-clodv. 


The  music  is  diff'icu'it,  but  the  time  spirit  of 
the  -whcle  opera  is  possibly  even  more  <iiffi- 
s'-uli  t')  n-Flecf  in  performance.  But  .'sir- 
Ch.-i!'li-s  .Staniford,  who  co-nduoted  yesterdtiy, 
kn.ivvs-the  score  hat-kwards,  and  it  was  quite 
evident  that  he  had  spared  nopa-iins  lo  makcj 
she  \ oLin-g  .singers  as  perfect  in  their  parts  asl 
was  po.s.sible.  In  consequence,  we  had  a: 
performa'-ice  which  was  .surely  not  only  the! 
best  -the  Roval  Coli’.e.ge  of  Music  has  under- 
takiin  -for  a lo-g  time,  but  was  rea.lly  most 
cnjovable.  T'he  fun  of  the  thing  never 
tlaggid,  and  there  was  a ino.s.t  .)>rai.seworthy 
frn  dom  fro-m  exaggeration  of  effect. 

.Mr.  Willian-i  Allen  took  the  title-part,  and 
although  his  voice  is  not  very  powerful  hei 
used  it  with  skill,  and  in  hisacti-ng  he  showed 
an  un'usual  amount  of  assurance,  and  camq 
vorv  near  indeed  to  expressing  to  the  full  thd 
metisurc  of  dignitv  wliich  should  always  be 
preseni  in  the  ir.-'st  riotous  mon-ients.  Fh-^ 

]-'ocd  of  .Mr.  Stmuiel  Mann  was  ;ino-iher  live 
ligure,  and  if  his  singing  was  soinew-h.at  un- 

c\'en,  he  managed  to  give  the  monologue  at  , iv.  <■ 

the  close  of  tlie  .lirst 'scone  of  .\ct  ll.  veryi  almost  the  same  feeling,  when  they  are  so  fortunate. 

w ell  indeed.  Of  the  ladies,  Miss  \\  inifred 


__  , -.o --  ---  It  was.  perhaps,  fortunate  for  ti 

insecurity  placed  a barrier  between  stage  anc  of  tho  expert  members  of  bis  audience  at  tho  .fflolian 
audience  which  even  the  insinuating  charm  night  that  Mr.  Arthur  Shattuok  did  not 

of  Bizet’s  music  was  incapable  of  breaking  London  the  experiment  tried  in  5Ian- 

through.  I t should  be  .said  at  once  that  j^gntponed  in  these  columns 

sundry  misunderstandings  vyere  in  no  .sense 

due  to  anv  want  of  tact  and  decision  on  the!  u;„  nme-rarnmn 

part  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Hartv  as  conductor  composers  of  the  yanoua  works  in  ’ 

On  several  occasions— and  notably  in  the!  Had  he  done  so.  the  guesses  at  the  autlmrship  of  the 
quintet  of  the  second  net — his  decisive  i^uid-  tiiird  number  would  probably  have  been  many, 
ance  held  things  together  ■when  disaster  various,  and  wholly  inaccurate,  and  the  most 
seemed  imminent,  and,  though  his  rigid  plausible  solution  -would  have  been  that  it  was 
treatment  of  the  score  put  rhy-ithmic  buoyancy-1  j,y  Haydn  in  collaboration  with  Debussy 

:>ut  of  the  question,  he  undoubtedly  gj-j^eme  youth.  It  was,  in  point  of 

the  policy  best  suited  to  the  circumsitances.  . ^ Sonatino  in  C by  Reynaldo  Hahn,  which  has 

In  speaking  of  the  ca-st  as  inexperienced,  played  before  in  London,  though  very  rarely, 

am  exception  m.ust  be  made  m the  case  ot;  ^ curiosity  it  is  not  uninteresting,  but  musically 
Mme.  Donalda,  thougli  she  also  ilabou.red'  worthy  of  Mr.  Shattuck’s  very  considerable 

under  the  di5iadvanta^e  of  plaAnnig  the  tme-  tie  is  a pianist  with,  a brain  and  a tcch- 

part  for  the  first  time.  She  acted  easily-  and  ^p^g  ggp  bgggp^  gnj  ]gPs  clear, 

with  intelligence,  especially  in  the  la-ter  ^p  „g_  cirde  playing  is  always  a joy  and  a deUght. 
scenes,  but  one  cannoU  admit  tthe  truth  of  performances  of  Iviszt’s  Sonata  in  B minor,  and 
an  impersonaition  which  sugge.sted  that  composer’s  brilliant  if  rather  misguided 

Merii-m^e’s  gipsy-  girl  was  at  hea.K  an  .(yggjggj.jppjgQ  gf  ggeh’s  Organ  Fantasia  and  Fugue 
essentiaflly  refined  young  person,  who  <^lylpg  q minor,  were  particularly  good.  Beethoven’s 
practised  her  allurei-nents  and  indulged  a yjgjgpgp  pp  h flat  and  some  little  pieces  by  Sinding, 
flirtatious  di.sposition  beciause  .such  behaviour  ; Yjcschetizky,  Friedmann,  and  Rosenbloom  also 
w-as  expected  of  her.  .Mine.  Donalda  sang  j ^ programme  in  which  even  the  most 

the  music  too  coldly,  but  both  tone  and  , {gjpjiiaj  numbers  seemed  to  gain  a new  interest 
enunciation  were  coin-mondably  clear.  through  his  sane  and  wholly  appreciaitive  interpre- 

received  scant  a.ssistance  from  the  Dan  Jo-se  ; 

of  M.  Raoul  Torrent,  whose  efforts  to.  r-  iv/i  ■ ■ c icm  a mo 

master  our  native  tongue  have  met  with  cjTOCK  EXCHANGE  MUSICIANS, 
indifferent  success.  Mi.ss  Violet  Essex  was  -j-[g,g  eight}--scventh  concert-  of  the  Stock 
a charming  Micaela,  -and  -Mr.  Charles  Meitt  Exchange  Orchestral  and  Choral  Society  took 
a robustious  E.scamillo.  In  bis  famous  place  successfully  in  the  Queen’s  Hall  on 
song,  Mr.  Mott  aipparently  preferred  the  old  y[Qn[jav_  particularly  interesting  number  on 
translation  to  the  new  om-e  prepared  for  this  ([gc  programme  was  an  orchestral  suite  bv 
performance  by  Mr.  Hermanm  Klein.  In  so  yingent  Thomas,  which  then  received  its  first 
far  as  he  lhas  spared  us  “ Thees  ” and  performance  under  the  guidance  of  the  com- 
“Thous,”  Mr.  Klein’s  version  is  an  im- pQ^er.  y ^ 3 

prov-ement  on  Hersee’s.  Probably  no  yH.  Thomas  is  already  known  favourably 
adapter  of  words  t-o  music  can  avoid  faulty  (-q  {igg  musical  world  both  as  a song-writer' 
accentuation,  but  he  ought,  at  any-  rate,  to  ignf]  ^ composer  of  operas,  three  of  his  drama-  - 
b?  able  -to  avoid  such  a phrase  as  “ I'll  hit  Hig  works  having  b-een  .given  in  London* 


you  a blow. 

^^t»yU^OLlAN  HALL.^^ 

It  was  hardly  possible  to  help  -w<Sdcring,  at  Mr. 
Frcdric  Fradkiu's  violin  recital  at  the  lEolian  Hall 
last  night,  exactly  how  many  composers  in  recent 
years  have  Avrittcu  D’Ambrosio’s  violin  conccato  in 
b minor.  Their  lucubrations  have  not,  of  course, 
been  note  for  note  tho  sa-mc,  nor,  doubtless,  have 
they  been  guilty  of  any  conscious  plagi.arism  the  one 
from  tile  other ; but  in  at  least  a score  of  concertos 
have  wo  heard  phrases  of  almost  the  same  sliape, 
-arranged  in  almost  the  same  way,  and  imbued  w-ith: 


L Clcoper  was  in  the  picture  as  .Mistress  1-ord  ; 
she  .san.g  clearh-,  too,  and  the  Dame  Ouickly 
of  M'--  Manorie  Lcik  -y  was  hardh'  less  sucJ 
p.  cessful.  Miss  (llar.a  Simons,  as  .\nne,  sang 
jib  prettily  : Mis-  Cii-ar,  as  .Mistress  Page,  w.is 
never  quire  at  home.  The  small  part  of  Fen- 
ton was  taken  by  Mr.  .1-  Hardy  Williamson 
in  a manner  which  only  needed  a little  more! 
suggestion  of  the 
excellent.  His  tenor 
ing  quality.  Messrs, 
and  Saull  played  up 
I apital  style, 
in  the  h.-iiids 

siK-i-ess  of  the  production  in  this  important; 
I respect  owed  a good  deal,  to  his  discreiion 

AN  ELGAR  CONCERT. 

I -vst  ni-’-bt,  at  -the  Queen's  Hall,  the  N<-d 
Svmphonr  Orchestra  gave  an  extra  < oncer 
w'iih  a programme  yet  again  devoted  to  Si 
Edwaird  Kigar's  mu.sic.  Me  ha< 

•'alslaff  ” tonc-po'.-ni,  ^curiously 


romantic  to  . be 
voice  is  of  plea.s- 
Chilley,  Walters, 
to  the  others  in: 
The  stage  management  wasj 
:>[  Mr.  Cairns  James,  and  the 


the  new 
enutigh 


as  to  be  imbued  with  any  feeling  at  all.  They  are 
stock-p<atteni  concertos,  turned  out  with  machine- 
like  pirecasion  in  a-ny  quantity,  and  totally  uninte- 
resting, oven  when  played  by  so  tine  an  artist  as  Mr. 
Fradkin  certainly  is.  For  this  young  Russian  Stands 
hoa-d  and  shoiildors  above  the  rank  and  tile  of  tho 
violinists  of  to-day.  He  has,  as  he  has  shown  befo-rc, 
and  as  ho  proved  still  more  conclusively  last  night ; 
in  Grieg’s  C minor  SonaU,  tho  temperament  and  the 
brains  of  a musician,  as  well  as  the  t-ochnique  of  a ■ 
virtuoso,  and  his  playing  is  of  very  u'uusual  beauty 
and  power.  Consequently,  it  was  all  the  more  to 
bo  regretted  -that  ho  should  have  wa-sted  his  talent . 
on  a concerto  of  so  little  worth.  He  was  associated 
in  the  sonata  aud  accompanied  in  the  concerto  liy 
Mr.  Ricba.T<]  Epstein,  whose  w-ork  was,  as  usual 
a very  high  order  of  excellence. 

^^^THE  EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

Tire  French  dramatic  soprano.  ^Imc  j 
Renee  Le  Daim  de  Kerolyr.  who  submit uM 
u vocal  “ turn  ” at  the  Empire  1-heatre  la,-t 
ni'dit,  mav  not  have  a very  pylimed  11  .1-od, 

with  a voice  of  pleasing 


•'during  recent  yeaps,  and  a fourth,  “ Da,qo-i 
net,”  now  awaiting  production.  The  suitej 
heard  on  Monday  is  taken  from  his  second 
opera,  ‘‘  Gwenever,”  and  bears  the  same! 
name.  The  four  movements  of  which  it  is; 
composed  are  entitled  respectively  “ The 
Coming  of  Gwenever,”  “ The  Passing  of 
.\rthur,”  “ Pastorale,”  and  “ Torch  Dance.’] 

In  aL  these  numbers  the  expression  of  a 
poetic  and  attractive  personality  may  bb 
clearlv  recognised,  and  that  of  one  who  has 
his  di.stinct  position  among  our  younger 
British  composers.  The  ” Pastorale  ” has  d 
charming  theme,  while  the  .spirit  and  bril- 
liance of  the  “ Torch  Dance  ” rightly  secured 
its  repetition. 

Mr.  Hamish  MacCunn  also  conducted  the 
orchestra  with  great  success  in  ” Finlandia,” 
by  Sibelius;  the  choir,  under  Mr.  Frank  Idle, 
.sang  Festa’s  ” Down  in  a flowerv-  vale  ” and 
other  part  son.qs  in  excellent  style,  and  tho 
violinist,  .Miss 'Isolde  Mengos,  exhihitecl  her 
remarkable  powers  in  the  Glazounoff  \ iolin 
Concerto  in  .V  minor. 

MB  -kRTHni  SHATTECK'S  BIvCIlAL. 

' recitM  was  given  last  night  in  (he 

Arthur  Sh.-i.ttuck  with  a pro- 
. .1  1 ici  ■«  (ranscrintion  of 

which 


A pianoforte 

.Eolian  Hall  by  transcription 

gramme  which  minor.  Reyn.aldo 


uy  •-  ^ Fiitruo inti  minor,  ut'jiuA 

, of  Bach’s  Organ Fan(.i^siaai  IF  fm 

Hahn’s  tiny.  Sot>.amrn  3 > 

minor.  W'-a  .V  ..1.  tg  itr.ag  out  from 

.onU,  ■ 

,e  obsoUTil.,  o j.  only  ivi>.:ni,.-..nco 


but  she  is  gn 

qualiity, 


compass. 


and  consider- 


the  ' A..  - • 

aesi^ed.  The  --J^ithout  Haydn’s  wit.  .and 
of  the  manner  of  Havh"  . g„a 

the  fin.alo  is  sfi  nuisic.-vl  value  on  a small 

variations,  liowover.  have  nm. 


scale  a 


nd  might  well  fw 


detached  fmm  thc 


I 


the'senatina.  The  work  only  served  to  show  Mr.  Bastien  el  Bastienne  is  sfili  • ,,  .“v 

Rhattuck’s  clear,  pearly  touch  in  quiet  passages  and  , in  the  theatre  Sope^  It 

lus  simple  phrasing  of  simple  music,  for  which  one  ago  at  Covent  Garden  and  it  m years 

was  not  quiL  prepared  by  his  treatment  of  a minuet  at  Murneh.  Burtherffs  no 

by  Beethoven  which  preceded  it.  Thi.s  was  laboured  it  should  bo  presented  to  ttf  reason  why 

and  over-phrased,  though  here  again  the  tone  pro-  It  contains  little  that  is  char  ° 
duced  had  a beautiful  quality.  The  player  was  at  his  Mozart  as  distinct  from  thn  rPu 
best  in  the  two  big  works,  which  he  gave  'was  only  12  when  he  ^l^oto  it 

with  admirably  distinct  articulation  which  did  not  ipuntal  writinc  in  the  dnnf=  o'/i  con..ra- 

lead  to  coldness  or  to  too  much  elaboration  of  detail,  except  for  a few  bars  and  numbers. 

The  climaxes  in  both  Bach’s  and  Liszt's  fugue,  wliile  ' ments  are  hardly  at  all  ind  ®^<^°nipani- 

remaining  quite  clear,  were  given  with  full  and  warm  , llhe  musfc  ir  melodioi 
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a charming  and  naive 

firmly  held  together  by  the  player’s  admirably  , young  girl, 'and  “t hr  old  slothLye? 


characters  of  the  young  man,  the 

are  clearly  received  llmir  first  performance  at  a concert 


was 

controlled  rhythm. 


WORKS  BY  NATIVE 
COMPOSERS. 

— 'V) 

Several  new  works  bv 


n a 1 1 ve  com  posers 


MRS.  WOODFORDE-FINDEN’S 
1 ^ * ■> 


N’Si 

i4^ 


5 


CONCERT. 

■ 

If  ever  a composer  were  eligible  for  mombersliip  of 
the  Travellers’  Club,  it  is  surely  Mrs.  Amy  Wood- 
forde-Fmden.  Since  she  first  scored  .a  big  success 
I with  certain  famihar  excursions  into  the  leaims  of 
j Indian  song  there  are  few  quarters  of  the  globe  which 
(she  has  not  visited,  at  any  rate  in  fancy.  Kashmir, 
China,  .Japan,  Egypt,  Damascus,  and  Mexico  have 
all  been  laid  under  contribution,  and  it  is  a matter 
for  annual  speculation  as  to  what  civilised  or  un- 
civilised countiy  will  be  the  next  to  give  her  an  idea 
[for  a song-cycle.  This  autumn  it  seems  to  have  been 
ithe  fanciful  realms  of  fairy  lore  that  attracted  her, 
for  at  the  concert  which  she  gave  at  the  Alolian  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon  she  introduced,  through  the 
medium  of  Miss  Carmen  Hill,  a set  of  five  songs, 
tentitled  “ The  Magic  Casement,”  which  deal,  rather 
yaguely  and  tentatively,  with  the  love  affairs  of  a 
little  Princess.  Fairy  music,  unlike  that  of  India, 
China,  and  the  other  countries  beloved  by  Mrs. 
Woodfordc-Finden,  has  no  conventions,  and  it  has, 
in  consequence,  been  impossible  for  her  to  lay 
pn  the  local  colour  with  her  usually  liberal  brush. 
Truth  to  toll,  shorn  of  these  external  trappings,  her 
tnusic  seems  somewhat  bare  and  unconvincing,  and  i 
the  new  cycle  has  not  quite  the  car-seducing  qnali-  ( 
tics  which  made  her  earlier  work  so  popular.  How-  ‘ 
ever,  it  was  well  sung  by  Miss  Carmen  Hill,  and  so 
warmly  received  that  the  composer  had  to  respond  to 
an  emphatic  call.  A very  warm  welcome  was  also 
accorded  to  “ A Crystal  Heart, ” an  unpretentious 
little  song  of  no  very  great  originality,  but  of  dc- 
fljl  cided  chann,  which,  together  with  ” Asleep,” 

■ ” Pieflections,”  and  "There  is  an  Orchard,”  was 

*'j  excellently  sung  by  Mr.  Hubert  EisdclL  That 
^capable  tenor  was  further  associated  with  Miss  Hill, 
■ | Miss  Kathleen  Peck,  and  Mr.  Darrell  Fancourt  in 
a quartet  from  “ The  Pagoda  of  Flowers,”  while  aU 
' these  singers  also  gave  a selection  from  the  goodly 
number  of  songs  that  now  stand  to  Mrs.  Woodforde- 
h'inden’s  credit.  Furthennore,  the  De  Groot  Sex- 
tette phiycd  arrangements  of  four  songs  from  " .A 
Lover  in  Damascus.”  Miss  Helen  Mar  told  some  of 
her  best,  atories.  and  Mr.  Diddle  accompanied. 

IVlISS  ROSA  EHRLICH  AND  THE 
^ “SINGVEREIN.” 

5 5 

.\n  orchf  flr.'il  concert  took  place  in  the 
Oueen’s  Hall  bust  ni^ht,  at  which  the 
honours  were  shared  by  the  young  violinist. 
Miss  Rosa  Elirlich,  and  the  Choral  Society, 

" .Singverein. ” .Mis.s  Eha'Uch  made  an  un-, 
usually,  good  Imppessioa  when  she  first 
appeared  in  England  fit  the  .Seveik  concert 
some  two  \ears  ago,  and  tho.'-e  who  have 
i followed  her  su'b&tquent  career  are  aware 
that  this  was  no  isolated  success.  During 
t'he  montlTS  that  have  elapsed  since  she  was 
last  heard  sht'  has  continued  studying  and 
maturing,  and  her  playing  last  night  was 
quite  remarkable  for  a girl  still  in  her  teens. 
.Some  of  the  old.  what  one  might  term 
hoydenish,  das'h  has  gone,  but  in  place  of 
that  there  i<s  all  the  more  pvilish  of  ex- 
{ pression  and  control, _ while  the  vilwant 
1 1 sweetness  of  her  tone  is  a continual  delight. 
Not  only  wer<“  the  romnniic  beauties  of 
thre<*  mewements  from  Lalo's  ‘‘  Symphonic 
Espagnole  ” delightfully  conveyed,  but  the 
technif  '.'il  dtlliculties  of  * A\  icniaw^.-»ki  s 
b'aust  Eantasic  ” were  mastered  with  the 
greatest  eas.e. 

The  ch'u'f  choral  numbers  were  Hrahms’s 
‘ S>e hick  sail  si  i'cd  ” and  “ Die  M.acht  d<a 
iesanges  ” (‘‘  The  Power  of  Song  ”),  by 
Max  Bruch,  the  latter  work  receiving  its 
first  performance  in  lyondon.  It  was,  per- 
ha[!.s,'  unfortunate  that  " The  Song  of 
Destiny”  came  first,  for  it  seemed  to  set 
m j.mpo>Mble  standard.  U is,  however,, 
j inly  in  his  X’iolin'  Concerto's  th:it  M.ix  ' 
1'  Bruvh  has  been  ri-ally  sut'<  < esful,  and,  like 
lis  other  choral  works,  ‘‘  Die  Macht  des 
* ii--.angi  • ” diH's  not  ri's<'  alxive  a j-.h'.asing 
iloquence  of  ordinary  expression.  Nor  do 
' wr-  think  that  the  sulijeet  as  treated  by 
[■’.<hill<r  be.'irs  such  extf-pde(l_  musiral 

ju.itintr,  leving  to  it's  purely  Ivricnl  form. 


. differentiated,  and  that  is  about  all.  At  least  that 
IS  about  all  that  one  can  feel  when  for  the  orchestra 
^ substituted,  as  always  on  these  occasions  at  the 
Hoyal  Academy,  a pianoforte  (Mr.  Adolph  Hallis)  and 
J-  U-  Hill).  But  it  all  serves  to  show 
whether  three  students  can  produce  Iheir  voic.c3  easily 
and  whether  they  have  acquired  the  difficult  art  of 
phrasing  simple  music.  Z'  ^ f ^ f 

■ iHR-tter  of  phrasing  the  three  singers  last 

mght  were  commendably  accurate,  and  Mr.  Darrell 
Tancourt,  who  took  the  part  of  the  soothsayer 
(and  w;^  made  up  to  look  like  the  tall  Agrippa), 
produced  his  voice  easily.  Miss  Gweneth  Roberts, 
who  took  the  part  of  Bastienne  at  short  notice 
owing  to  the  indisposition  of  Miss  Helen  Johnson, 
sang  quite  freshly,  but  her  voice  sounded  very  small 
^om  the  ffir  end  of  the  haU  ; so  did  that  of  Miss  May 
Purcell,  who  played  Bastien  (or  “ Ba.stienne,”  as 
his  lover  insisted  on  calling  him)  with  a good  deal 
of  spirit  and  with  rather  more  idea  of  fitting  his 
gestures  to  the  music  than  the  others  had.°  All 
three  singers,  it  should  be  added,  were  clear  in  their 
articulation,  which  made  it  all  the  more  a pity  that 
some  one  had  not  thought  of  rejising  the  English 

version  which  they  used. 

In  the  first  and  fourth  acts  of  La  Boh'eme  (chosen 
we  imagme,  for  their  similarity  in  character  and 
for  the  fact  that  they  necessitate  no  chan"-e  of 
scenery)  the  diction  once  again  was  clear,  °more 
■jespeciMly  on  the  part  of  Miss  Louise  Brooks,  who 
was  the  Muni.  She  also  showed  the  most  talent 
o any  of  the  students  vocally,  singing  quite  easily 
all  the  time  and  producing  full  and  powerful  notes 
(which  were  sometimes  a little  hard)  even  in  the 
ffignest  register.  It  was  on  the  top  notes  that  Air 
[Gerald  Harris  (Rudolph)  had  most  trouble,  and' 
thougn  knowing  his  part  well,  he  was  altogether 
lless  assured  as  a singer  than  either  Mr.  Ravmonrl 
EUis  (Alarcel)  or  Mr.  Robert  Pitt  (Colline),  who 
was  excellent  in  the  famous  farewell  to  his  overcoat. 
Mr.  Leonard  Hubbard  as  Schaunard  helped  to 
(fill  in  the  gaps  in  the  ensemble,  which,  as  mic'ht  be 
(expected  in  a work  needing  very  quick  “ up-“take  ” 
were  sometimes  rather  noticeably  wide.  Air.  Pancourt 
was  amusing,  though  not  noticeably  musical,  as  the 
landlord,  and  Jliss  Gweneth  Roberts  did  the  Uttle 
that  is  required  at  t’  ’ ’ ‘ 


of  the 


M-ii  '”'’'^011  ( horal  .Society  in  the  Oueen’s 
'*  u I be  first  of  these  was  a 
synqihonic  poem,  " Kino  .Arthur,”  by  Charl- 
on  .Speer,  cic.siuned  to  illustrate  certain 
Ijassa^q-s  taken  from  Tenny.scn’s  " Idylls  of 
10  \in^.  According  to  the  programme, 

• .*  If  beinpi  on  a ‘ Victorian  ’ poem  is 

Use  frankly  \ictorian,’  and  does  not  aim 
ai  being  anything  else.”  It  is,  as  a fact, 
exclusively  Wagnerian  both  in  feeling  and 
UK  od,  and  that  this  adjective  is  musicallv 
-stnonvmous  with  “ Victorian  ” is  assurcdlv 
a curious  indicaiKin  bow  rapidly  music  has 
l,one  forward  with  Strauss  and  Debussv 
[Since  Wagner  s day.  Mr.  .Speer  knows  how 
0 i.xpress  hirnself  in  a robust  and  decisive 
manner,  bringing  his  rich  emotional  climaxes 
pn  each  ultimate  .sequence  in  the  approved 
pt\le  of  his  master.  ,\  more  sustained  ex- 
pression should  be  aimed  at  in  the  cantabile 
portions,  and  a greater  rhythmic  variety  in 
t e component  themes  would  also  strengthen 
the  general  effect. 


I required  at  the  hoflsidf>  in  tm,  Hug-hes  Mackiin,  and  Mr 
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Hie  Eve  <if  St.  Agnes,”  by  John  Francis 
oarnett,  is  1 cantata  dealing  with  the  salient 
(portions  of  Keats  s ocem.  The  condonsa- 
jtion  has  been  made  with  .skill,  although  it  is  , 
poubtful  if  the  elusive  qualities  of  the  poem,  t 
I[ikc  the  author’s  own  “ elfin  storm  from  I 
faen-  land  ” do  not  suffer  from  rclemtless  | 
underlining  of  choral  representation.  Apart  I 
from  this  Mr.  Barnett  has  treated  his  subject  ' 
with  no  lapk  of  harmonious,  vivid,  and  pic-  * 
torial  music.  ^ 

A short  cantata,  “Dream  Tn-st,”  bv  H.  V 
er\-is-Read,  we  should  like  to  hoar  again! 
ontaming  as  it  does  pas.sages  of  Aoth 
prigmalily  and  power.  Finally,  a short  can- 
tata,  “ Apdl,”  by  H.  Balfour  Gardiner, 
showed  all  the  composer's  orchestral  and 
elaborating  imposing 

I he  soloists  of  the  evening  were  Miss: 
Canie  lubb.  Miss  Lilv  Grahame,  Mr.  j 

Dawson  Freer.  ■ 
ragge  conducted.  I 

COVENT  GARDEN. 
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V)  FOUR  NEW  WORKS. 

This  indefatigable  society  introduced  us  to  a whole 
series  of  new  works  at  Queen’s  Hall  last  night,and  when 
a symphonic  poem  by  Jlr.  Charlton  Speer  and  a 
cantata  by  Mr.  John  Francis  Barnett  had  together 
occupied  an  hour  and  three-quartere,  Mr.  Fagge  had 
to  encourage  the  audience  by  an  assurance  that  the 
five  remaining  works  could  be  dispatched  iu  35 
minutes.  But  why  arrange  a programme  in  such  a way 
that  verbal  encouragement  to  the  audience  is  neces- 
■sary  ? Why  handicap  the  chances  of  slight  but 
quite  vital  works  by  preceding  them  with  nearly 
two  hours  of  music  in  which  vitality  sinks  to  the 
lowest  ebb  ? j 

Mr.  Charlton  Speer’s  Symphonic  Poem  for  orches  ra,  i 
“ King  .Ai  thur,”  quotes  freely  from  the  melodies  and 
harmony  of  the  Ring  and  Tristan  and  borrows  it.s 
successful  moments  of  orchestration  from  the  same  , 
source.  The  composer  says  in  his  notes,  " The  music  1 
being  b.Tsed  upon  a Victorian  poem  (Tennyson’s  , 
‘Idylls of  the  King’)  is  itself  fr.'.nkly  Victorian.”  We; 
should  not  have  described  Wagner  as  " frankly  ; 
Victori.an.”  Mr.  Barnett’s  Cantata,  “ St.  Agnas 
Eve,”  a setting  of  Keats’s  poem  for  four  solo  voices, 
choir,  and  orchestra,  is  quite  naturally  Victorian.  On’ 
would  not  expect  it  to  be  anything  else.  It  is  nearly  50 
yc.ars  since  its  composer  delighted  country  chora 
•societies  by  giving  them  a musical  setting  of  Coleridge’^ 

“ Ancient  Mariner  ” to  sing,  and  now  he  lias  pro 
vided  another  cantata  for  the  same  cla-s-s  of  per-  i 
formers  having  the  same  standard  of  technique  and 
the  same  musical  tastes.  We  are  not  sure  whether 
they  still  exist,  but  if  they  do  they  may  bo  pleased 
with  “ St.  Agnes’  Eve.” 

In  the  second  part  there  were  two  further  new 
worlcs  for  choir  and  orchestra,  both  described  ai 
short  cantatas.  One  was  a setting  of  Francis  Thomp- 
•son’s  " Dream  Ti-yst,”  by  Mr.  Jervis-Read,  the 
othcr  wa.s  Edward  Carpienter’s  “ April,”  by 
Air.  B alfour  G.ariliner.  Both  treat  the  words  in  the 
manner  of  a modern  part-song,  but  the  orchestra! 
part  of  Mr.  Balfour  Gardiner’s  work  is  more  than  an 
accompaniment,  it  is  a picturesque  commentary. 
lOnc  feels  a lack  pf  distinctive  melody  in  both,  but  the 
feeling  of  the  words  does  generate  the  music,  whereas 
.in  “ ,St.  Agnes’  Eve  ” it  is  only  the  external  sugges- 
lions  of  the  words,  the  mention  of  storm,  or  merri- 
ment, or  ghosts,  which  give  the  mxLsic  any  character. 
Thougli  neither  is  very  original  or  very  definite. 
The  stuilerits  of  the  Royal  Acjulemy  <*t  Music  both  m.nkc  an  impression  of  genuineness.  Air. 
gave  tlieir  annual  ojieratic  performance  under  Mr.  Balfour  Gardiner  conducted  his  own  work,  and  at 
Kdg.anlo  Levi  last  night  the  second  that  has  be-n  the  end  of  the  progr.amme,  after  two  of  Mr.  Percy 

held  in  the  concert  hall  of  the  new  building  in  Mary/ Grainger’s  p.srt-songs,  his  ‘‘News  from  Whydah  ” 

lehone-roail.  The  works  on  thi.s  occ.asion  were  wa.s  given.  The  solo  singers  in  " St.  Agnes’  Eve  ” 
Mozart’s  liny  one-act  open-tta  Bastien  el  Bastienne  wlTk  Mi-ss  Carrie  Tubb,  Miss  Lily  Grahame,  Mr. 
anil  two  ael  i ot  Puccini’e  l.n  llolu  me.  . Hughes  Mackiin,  and  Mr.  Dawson  Freer. 


<)  ^<l^“CAR\rEX.” 


\ 


tloth  the  rlioTiis  nml  Mr.  Rolxrt  M.iitlniid, 
IS  hanl'tone  soloist,  s.snp  with  .siu:<-ss,  iind 
Mi:  - r.irr'e  Tiilih  afterword'-,  took  part  in 
hie  |•■iI1al<‘  from  Mendel- -.Olin ’s  “Eoreley.’’ 
[Mr  Oito  .Sondermann  condintcd. 

' U0Y.\L  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 


I.;.  , r.  '.  oseggr-.:,  -.ion  to  s.ay  ’.Ua.  everj'  csise  the 
’mow  ” buainuas  added  in  liho  pe.rformanca  of  that 
rare  mastorpiec©,  ''  Carmen,”  at  Covent  Gajden  on 
Satiird.sy  night,  h.vl  bo  'business  wibatover  to  botheire. 
I'his  is  by  no  mea.ns  to  say  iauti.  ovory  role  must  be 
slayed  pnacisoly  as  it  w.w  played  by  “ the  ” intcr- 
. 'refer.  We  are  no  aticklors  for  that  kind  ox  perfectly 
■.tseless  and  fu'idio  “ tradition  ” or  custom.  But  we 
lo  eay  looist  cmpiioiicyJly  that  uiiiMi  deviations  frotn 
.foiJ-est,abLisbcd  custom  .are  made  tiiey  should  justify 
horn.''  Ives  by  their  fi.taio.ss  and  boqJ  dramatic  v.ilue. 
For  the  pr\  sent  Madame  Calve  sSt  her  seal  upon  the 
,arnLaf:an.t  Carmen  in  tiiG  first  two  acts.  Hob  it  was 
' 30  hurl  tbo  sword  and  beimot  acra'S  tJi^l&iage, 
ineviralily,  in  a taa-trum;  it  uwy  lie  recalled  tliat  on 
ono  occaflion  wbm  she  mounted  the  Lable  in  the  inn 
by  means  of  a ciiair  she  pudef]  tho  chair  up  a.ftcr 
uer  and  'hurled  that  at  her  lover,  to  the  dotrimont  of 
'the  scenery.  xALso  liihat  on  another  occasixMi  she 
thrust  a powder  puff  in  the  face  of  Don  Jose. 

Calve  was  a law  unto  herself  as  Carmen.  There  is 
n.>  reason,  as  suggested,  why  other  Carmens  also 
should  not  be  such  laws.  But  tho  essenoo  of  the 
ithing  is  that  the  Carmens  must  iustify  them- 
selves each  after  her  kind.  It  is  difficult  indeed 
to  find  justification  for  tihe  crude,  low  comedy  en- 
trance of  Carmen  on  Satmdsiy  last  from  tho  cigojetto 
factory,  when  she  squatted  on  tile  floor.  A laugh  was 
.raised,  no  doubt,  but  ’’  Carmen  ” is  not  low  comedy 
'but  tragedy.  And  what  was  the  point  of  Zuniga’s 
mahe-up?  This  panticnlax  Zuniga  rescmhlod  nothing 
so  much  as  a quasi-Lord  Dundreary  masquerading  in 
flnifono,  with  his  smooth,  sleek  hair,  his  eyeglass 
with  the  long  Mack  ribbon  attached,  and  his  peneially 
fcgipish  maaner.  All  this  kind  of  thing  may  bo 
amusing  to  some — to  others,  to  those  whose  a.Section 
for  ono  of  tbo  finoet  of  opfetiis  comiques  has  grown,  is 
ovier  growing,  wiih  tho  years,  it  is  merely  tircsomo. 

Tho  general  performanoo  would  have  been  greatly 
improved  by  more  rehearsal.  As  matters  were,  there 
seemed  to  bo  no  particular  atrthority  it>  tho  perform- 
ance. True,  probably  most  of  those  who  took  p.art  in 
5t  were  doing  so  for  the  first  time.  (Mrtainly  Madame 
ponalda  has  not  sung  Cannen'a  rule  previously, 
(though  she  is  to  sing  it  in  Nice  in  French  next 
par.  Just  now  ehe  does  not  seem  to  have  made  up 
DOT  mind  precisely  how  she  will  play.  At  one 
moment  she  is  a termagant,  at  tho  next  rather  of 
(he  milkmaid  tygre,  almost  characterless!.  Carmen 
may  have  been  wayward;  tho  Ik-sI  players  of  the 


8 


’ made  her  t. .. 
ii5-<  tx<en 
Sho  bot 


and  repefTHi>n>  '“i  " pStrless  R(.  f ot  1 orridge  ’’—all  but^ 

als<^)  to  roptrn  Or.  \\alford  Davies  s ‘‘ \\hrnj  the  churlish  lit,  .tace  Ixiigh,  whose  love 

lent  uittion  . . i.  1 hen  we  are  on  the  terrace  at  Sir  Richard 

and  Dor| 


n-i..  u.v.i;v7i.  > well  displayed.  Other  com  , 

_ but,  uaMever  her  renre--  nied  included  Drs.  .\rne  andi 

r "if  Hubert  P arrv,  while  no  recital  '^^renville’s,  with  Ro.se  herself 

1 -.ovod  and  iiatod  with  the  - ■ ... 


; '>!OU 

Itoiild  dh.:- 


1 o'  , *^®pro£rramnie  of  Mr.  (ircene’s  would  be  com-  Ouzman,  late  a Spanish  prisoner,  but  now 

»'  a„d  about  to  leave  foe  ,l,e 


These  were  drawn  front  the  various  arrange-,  island  of  La  Guavra  in  the  Fa 


uv- 1 ,v;r  tw,iect;on.  It  may  prove  a diihcult  ; i ;,un,v  u<.riva.,-f  ttntriifvte  ,,,  " me  x ai  w cs 

nw.^oaJy,  rinee  a ^ixiat  deal  of  the  music ivuiian!s^m^^  Hufehcs,;  1 hey  become  hivers,  and  Amyas,  forge 

1..  for  her  voice,  which  is  apt  to  lose  its  ^ ‘ ’ ful  of  his  pledge,  crosses  swords  wit 

COVENT  GARDEN  OPERA 


; icfl  loo 

osoaanto  i ■ the  lower  rc-';ister.  But  her  previous! 
' exHirieuco  of  t-he  etaso  will  stand  her  in  good  stead. 
Some  of  her  oostuiecs  were  rQag-nifio.mt,  hut  is  it  fair! 
to  ask  rthcro  a girl  in  a cigarette  factory  oould  havei 
TOmo  by  Bu  wonderful  a creation  as  that  she  wears! 
in  die  act — a thing  of  lovely  colour  to  thei 

; masculine  eye?  ilr.  Elitgaard,  who  enunciated  his; 
j text  woU,  was  the  fop  mentioned,  and  we  need  say, 
r no  more:  to  our  thinking  it  was  singularly  inept j 
T'  rea-Jin?.  Mr.  liaonl  Torrent  \yas  as  Don  Joee  hardly 


West, 
rget- 
ith 

him,  but  he  is  defeated,  and  prays  to 
Hca  ven  for  a future  vengeance.  In  the 
second  we  are  first  in  a pri.son  cell  at  Lai 
Guayra.  The  terrors  of  the  Inquisition 
hang  over  the  head  of  the  devoted  Rose  in 
:he  absence  of  Guzman,  now  her  hus- 
oand,  but  she  defies  them,  and  spurns  the 
ove  of  Eustace  Leigh  as  the  price  of  her 
Lohengrin,”  revived  by  Mr.  Raymonif  relea.se.  .She  dies,  and  now'  on  Bideford 


“LOHENGRNj  REVIVED. 

r / ;/:> 


the  kmd  ox'  man  one  would  ^ve  thought  U>  have  R<«e  at  Covent  (iarden  last  night,  has  been  Quay  we  sec  the  bustle  attcnding'the  de“- 
,,i  Ci)-ptu*ateu  Carmen;  nor  was  Mr.  Mott,  who  play;>]  neglected  of  late.  It  was  given  during  nnrtui-rv  a J\  \r 

% EscamiUo.  and  sans  his  famous  song  with  quite!  the  grand  opera  .season  last  summer,  but  pret  ‘ 

I' ids  own  aonso  of  the  tempo,  SO  that  there  was  a con-  vious  to  that  occasion  had  been  out  of  the  death.  J he^  bells 

■|  fiidorable  diHerenoe  between  bis  opinion  aiul  that  oi.  repertories' for  several  years.  and  the  Old  Hundredth*’  is  in- 

I Mr.  Hamilton  Harty,  who  conducted.  Mina  Violet]  Present  revival  was  therefore  very  welcome,  toned  by  the  crowd.  Next,  on  the  aft- 

I Esaoi  as  Micaola  showed  herself  the  possessor  of  aj  No  one  nowadays  pretends  that  the  opera  is  deck  of  the  \'cngeancc,  we  find  .'\rn^’as 

very  pretty  voice,  and  on  the  whole  the  quintet  made . a master  work  throughout,  but  the  fact  that  .sharpening  his  sword  as  his  ship  pursues 

' a good  deal  of  theix  rare  and  splendid  opportunity.  much  of  it  sounds  heavy  and  uninspired  the  .Spaniard,  but  Guzman’s  vessel 


We  cannot  refrain  from  repeating  the  opinion  f^iatters  the  less  becau.se  the  music  at  all  the  founders 


i on  the  rocks,  and  Amvas  is  not 


I expressed  a week  or  two  ago,  that  far  too  much  atten-,''ea'ly  important  moments  is  of  very  different  ” k,  * . i 

I’  tion  is  being  paid  to  tmeascntials  during  this  season,  -ihbre.  The  point  is  interesting,  since 


^ walibre,  .v.  ....... 0.11,.^  ..  . j , , n u.  ■ t”  o • 1 

The  Onera  was  very  well  tilled  on  Saturday,  but  so  clearly  what  a great  musical  p'*?,  lightning.  hinaliy,  in  the, 

the  many  out’orcaks  of  inappropriate  applause  Jramatist  Wagner  was.  Even  in  his  unformed  Fpilogue  wc  leave  him  on  the  cliffs  of 
ir  soemd  to  ^ov7  that  the  audience  was  not  composed  of  ^ Jays,  days  of  more  or  less  experimenting,  he  Lundy  Lsland.  In  a dream  he  has  visited 


j Eermaun  Klein’s  now  version  of  the  text  was  used  E how  to  relate  his  story  in  an  interesting  « ?,■ 

& generally,  though  not  in  all  cases,  and  so  far  as  ^'ay  ; that  was  to  come,  but  it  was  not  experi-  mi  . 1 , •.  *ic  1 ji  r 

it  could  be  heard  it  was  good— certainly  a marked  'nee  so  much  as  feeling  and  instinct  for  effect)^-  ^ .story  lends  itself  badly  for  the  stage, 
; improvement  on  ct  least  one  other  version.  La  ono|  hat  was  required  to  make  the  climaxes  con-  Liizman,  quite  logically,  disappears  at  th^ 
■|  old  version  Canncui  is  made  to  sing,  “ Whep  I.  loyoj  rincing.  Consequently  we  can  always  hearTnd  of  the  first  act.  Rose  and  Eustac^ 
T vou,  you’d  better  look  out  this  Jlr.  Klolu  altersi  he  opera  with  pleasure  and  profit ; we  know"  Leigh  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  ; sd 
i|;.xappily  uo  ” When  I love  tlieo,  then  take  care.”  something  great  is  at  hand,  and  are  not  im-  that  for  the  rest  of  the  opera  Amyas  ia 
'it  U imr.roiftme.nt.  Datient  when  the  scenes  seem  to  be  hanging  only  surrounded  bt'  his  own  partv,'  and 

.T-  J ' > U V Lc,\  Jbl.o  Crlll;l)  ^ the  role  becomes  Ivrical  rather  that 

I ' X.  I -cirr  A 1\TC!  ..  ® performance  was  undoubtedly  Hramatic  1-If‘nr'P  it  rr'ciiltc  tinof  wn 


31USICIANS. 

4. 

^ DAILY  PERFORMAXCES 
THE  TROCADERO. 


A1 


Two  ciiarming  cJiild  mu5iei.Tiis  are  jus 
,iGw  daily  delighting  habitues  of  (he  Troeai 
dero  R^statwaiit  at  luncheon  time.  Tlics 
lie  Master  Emanuel  Trokowski.  aged  11,  a 

■ lolinast,  a.iid  his  sister,  Miss  Sara  Tro- 
kowvki,  jwauist,  IDje.ars  ol«i. 

On  a dais  on  the  flooi  of  tlie  restaurant 
they  have  for  some  days  given  a selection 
of  pieces,  and  shown  themselves  wouder- 
nilly  gifted  little  muaici'ans  ,who  should  have 
»riUian.t  lutuires  in  store  for  them. 

A ‘‘Daily  Chronicle”  representative  wlio 
•us'.tcd  the  Trocadero  yestartlay  afternoon 

■ ■>  hear  them  pkiy  found  the  liincliers 
...eenly  intereeted  in  the  two  children.  As 
"ion  .an  they  began  tiieir  performa.nee  most 
t f the  coiCTersa.tion  died  down,  and  many 

i™' 

Ala.ter  Emanuel  has  a.lrc.ady  .a  very 
tini'.hed  , .chniqiie  on  his  inistrumcnt  and  a 
1‘t'jna kably  full  font.  His  .sister,  who  , 
.'-cooni;)a.n;eti  her  brothfr  admirablv,  is  also 
wi.nd^rfnlly  proficient  as  a pianist  for  her 

c ^ ' 3 

tito  T)i:  .r  rejnarkabG  feature  of  tJieir 
playing  victi.rday  wu.s  its  vigour  and 
irlpdhro.ic  force.  They  evidently  had  an 
|nnderf.tir.,;dmg  and  feeling  for  the  music 
fwlyth  one.  as  .a,  nde,  finds  only  'in  adul:,  , 
phyver.s.  The  fir.“t  piece  they  gave,  Ilanser’s 
llnngarian  Rhepsedy  is  not  by  any  means  I 
.••n  easy  piece,  especially  as  regards  the 
I'lolin  part.  But  Ma.’Her  Trokonski  stir-  ' 
.inountc'd  :ts  difficulties  with  the  greatest  of  ^ 
pktyhig  of  some  ciaboratc  p.issag", 

,/  f hajTnonic.s  being  done  in  virUioso-lifce 

;'r  •?  ’ a. 

i There  was  a •.-•rdial  reception  for  the  two 
■fWtdrc;-  at  th-a  end,  ,i,iid  rhc.v  had  to  add 


the  best  Mr.  R6ze  has  yet  given  u.s.  An^S  R 

that  much  credit  is  due  to  the  conductor,  MrJ  ^*^tention  chiefly  centred  on  the  epic 
Julius  Harri.son.  This  young  musician  really  of  the  opeia,  and  this  all  the 

did  extremely  well  in  spite  of  his  inexperi-  rriore  as  herein  the  composer  has  showr 
once.  One  liked  his  tempi  very  much,  and’  h's  greatest  skill.  Not  so  much  ir 
realised  that  he  has  a strong  rhythmical  sense.'  detailed  characterisation  as  in  broad  con 
Of  course,  some  of  the  difficult  movements!  trasts  of  effects  does  the  appeal  of  the 
w^re  not  held  properly  together  but  the  gene-’,  music  lie.  The  gallant  tone  of  the  Pro, 

pc  folksoni 

title-part  with  all  his  accustomed  control  ; the  prison  scene,  where  the  olcj 

has  been  heard  in  London  before  now  in  an  Joseph  was  a-walking,  ij 

English  version  of  the  opera,  and  has  always  happily  employed  to  symbolise  the  simph 
given  a reading  marked  by  its  sincerity  and  faith  of  the  prisoners  ; the  sailors’  musi' 
distinction.  The  Elsa  of  Miss  Lilian  Granfelt  (”  Food  for  the  guns,”  ‘‘  .Aye,  food  fo 
was  but  moderate,,  the  chief  failing  being  *^he  the  .Spaniard,”  ‘‘  Fine  black  bread  fo 
uncertainty  of  the  singing.  It  is  unfortuinte  he  Spaniard,”  ” Bitter  bread  for  the 
that  her  method  seems  to  involve  a lack  of  c • i \ c-  i i 

cleanness  of  attack,  while,  furthermo.4  -he  the  features  th^ 

colour  is  unsteady.  Miss  Marta  Wittkow.ska  ft^nd  out  predominantly  m the  score.  A 
has  also  a method  whiich  is  not  entirely  satis-  orchcsti  a,  \v  ith  tubas,  has  been  enij 

factory,  but  she  sings  in  so  temperamental  a ployed  with  much  skill  to  bring  out  th< 
style  that  one  the  more  readily  forgives  this,  emotional  import  of  all  these  scenes. 

.She  made  Ortrud  a live  figure'.  Mr.  Charles  *** 

Mott  did  further  good  work  as  Frederick,  and  The  performance  was  creditable  to  th, 
the  big  scene  at  the  beginning  of  Act  II  went  London  Academy  of  Music.  .Miss  Hop 

really  well.  !Mr.  Mamtto  Klitgaard’s  Henry  d ^ xf  t-  , n , ' 

was  unequal  ; a.s  a matter  of  fact,  however,  as  Rose,  Miss  Evelyn  Belch  as 

his  voice  sounded  as  though  he  had  a cold.  Lady  Grenville,  Miss  Edyth  Munson  as 
The  choral  singing  was  not  irreproachable,  Madam  Leigh,  Mr.  Philip  Brandreth  asi 
['^fffiPsting  possibly  that  a little  more  rehears-  Amyas  Leigh,  Mr.  Lionel  Dore  as  Sir 
ing  would  be  advantageous.  But  the  perform- Richard  Grenville,  Messrs.  William  and 
ancetisawholehad  ksjxrints.and,  as  already  Raymond  Ellis  as  Frank  Leigh  and  Don 

said,  .surpassed  others  about  which/ we  have  Guzman,  and  Mr.  William  Waite  as 

nacl  occasion  to  \yn(j?.  r?  j.  t-l  .1  i*r  e 

bustace  Leigh  were  the  chief  performers. 

in  a large  cast.  They  all  sang  with  great 
spirit,  and  acted  as  well  as  the  self- 
consciousness  of  inexperience  would 
allow'  them.  Mr.  Henry  Beauchamp  kept 
things  going  capably  in  the  conductor’s 

That,  was  n.  programme  of  great  bopnty  inder'. 


occasion  to  \yn(j?.  V 

NEW  EI^SLISH  opera. 


WESTWARD  HO!"  AT  THE 
LYCEUM. 

( 1 


V) 


T ,riO 


.ioce  by  w.q.v  of  encore. 


The  cause  of  English  opera  was  ad-  

vanced  yet  another  stage  yesterday  after-  piat  Mr.  Robert Al a iuand  offerod  bis  audience  at  in. 
noon  by  the  first  performance  which  the  recital  in  Bechstein  Hall  on  Saturday  aftemoor. 
London  .Academy  of  Music  gave  at  the  Schubert,  Brahms,  Bach  filled  the  greater  part  oT 
Lyceum  'iheatre 
Napier  Miles.  .As 

has  to  rely  oi.  unorganized  effort,  such  n-a-rraest  prais-e  of  Mr 

co-operation  on  tiie  part  of  our  music-  Maitland's  artistry,  and  there  is  little  or  nothing  but 
schools  is  exceedingly  valuable,  and  the  praise  to  be  said  now.  True,  perhaps,  the  sing- r 
first  word  of  congratulation  is  certainly  ocetned  a little  fatigued  after  his  recent  operat. 

due  to  the  London  Academy  of  Music  fob  doings,  but  tJiis  did  not  in  the  least  detract  from 

Iteir  patriotic  e„torpri.e.  ! S™", 

, • noble  " Am  .Abend  ” from  the  St.  M.atthcw 

U estward  _ Ho  ! as  the  latest  passion,''  tliis  given  with  especial  dignity.  Further, 
English  opera  is  called,  has  been  taken  Schubert’s  “ Prometheus  ” was  sung  with  mapiih- 
MR  PLlJNKFT  GREENE’S  REClTALLom  Charles  Kingsley’s  novel  of  that  cent  drauiatie  fervour  and  understanding,  and  Lie- 
■ name,  and  the  libreu^  besbotschaft " vvas  beautifully  phrasei  Mr. 

Mr  Plunkcl  Greene  hus  uKvivs  lent  a • Benson.  It  Maitland  s singing  of  sun  w T 

yir.  i liunk€i  jrcc-nc  nas  aiv\a}s  lent  ^ ti  , • j ^ ^ *.  *a.  •'  not  so  easv  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  nun.  ourciy.  \\  i* 

hand  in  -the  furthering  of  the  claims  of  the,''  ***  *^^  evident  what  ^ an  opportunity  u ^uf  dcia  Kirchhofe  " are  noi- 

native  song-writers.  He  presented  an  all-  presented  by  the  subject  for  gallant  anc  g^itablo  for  so  heavy  a voice.  In  aay  case,  it  did  nc 

British  programme  at  the  .-Eclian  Hall  lastistirring  scenes,  and  of  this  Mr.  Bensor  seem  to  us  that  Mr.  Maitland  wae  as  successful  her<' 

night.  characteristic  new  Irish  song-cycle  has  availed  himself  to  the  full, 
of  .Sir  Charles  Stanford  was  introduci-d,  the|  fgj.  ]>i-ologue  a scene  in  the  .Ship 

I-Y1  rvo  n vin  cr  Srtmfv  rvf  ® * 


Subsc  .uentTv  'The  Daily  Chronicle”  re- 
ipeiseut.i.'.vA  learnt  somethiag  ot  the  historv 
(he- t.n  .J  gifted  children.  Born  in  Lojj- 
■■'  -•n  ot  Rus.sia"  parenus,  who  were  ciirick  to 
I ’iveive  the  little  ones’  talente,  and  at  first 
aught  them  tihemselvos,  they  have  now  botJi 
een  placed  under  gocid  music  teacher.s. 
rlastcr  Emanuel,  who  began  to  learn  thci 
Lolin  four  years  ago.  is  imw  studying  with 
1^.  fluerla,  the  well-known  player  and 
wnp'jecT,  and  his  sister  is  under  Mr.  Bud 
siny,  (;ho  pin  .ofoTte  professor.  Both  ot 
;*em  are  also  being  given  a good  genera’ 
ncation,  so  tha:  t.heir  musienl  natures  are 
<>t  being  over-developed  at  the  expense  r, 
he  re-'  of  their  facultie? 


composer  accompanying.  Some  of  these 
,lv~ fiiuch  lavour  with  the  audience, 


nil.  ucusuq  sceUQ  lO  US  luat  wr.  luaiuauu  wao  a=  ut.. 

1.  A\  e have  in  plumbiag  their  depths  ae  in  the  case  of  ino  ■’l  ’- 
ship  'i'avern,  xmga:  white  the  wmiderful  ” Verrath.  v h -noub 
BideforcL'where  Frank  and  Annas  Leigh,  admirably,  was  not  m tic  ' n^mr 

with  their  companiqns,  swear  loyalty  tt  altogether  to  our  liking,  o-mu 


!;  ^1" 


uo  “ SatTphischc  0.ic,  ' toi,  \>as  talS^ 
Stmvh  Ww  came  it  that  this  v/ondrous  «»ig  '; 
sung  in  England  atont  halj 

to"fvoirL"Uccs.vp 

P— ^ ..11  ^<1  i^x:l  ^ 

Ipiwt  one  who  is  always  dcligntoti  to  near  luji. 
cote  the  immense  sin<*J^l7- <>f 

;u.hard  Ei-stein  at  _the 


Uchard  Li»stem  ai  uiw  [ - - w^*  liid  n<>'* 

able  and  sympathetic  coadjiitor,  thous,h  w 
to  eye  with  him  in  his  playmg  of  Auf  dei 


^ e3*e 

Kij 


LTchhofo.’ 

a C.  ■ ALBERT  HALK^ 


mSS"  a.ii  .«ii<T.i.  te  htr  «f!« 
tt  Jit  o,  ,M.  «»««»  k-  -ko,«  ,»  of 


srSo  &;f  pSJJ? 

nammont  of  W - t ■ — . , , ,.  and  swoi't 


laoiraont  of  f>  - •■  ■_  — . , , ,• 

^ r-'-«  ^:tho«t  an 


' r ’•  it  IS, 

' r^core,  and  the  c:.nn;.;f: 

■ o terr/ard^f— a p-ff  - t tO> 

1 'l  iit,orcuc.-;ru  - own  v 

! iv,Terrii'n-^  a'idoffei'PV! 


:i: 


i iffV./.y  (leiia  ” c,tiae 
.ramilio  iirw.i'ol.' -olhi  j.fst. 
_'i-imiuc  f.icuui.  d S'  !'ii?'‘'  ii  s 

••CiiiafVfUint’am  andiue 


of  J.’vcia^* 


' Xc''*  '.-yuir -■' 

LUDWIG  MATINEE.^ 


is  hmnself  not  oniy  a hoinpoeeir  of  fine  susocpti'bilitieti 
' amd  a vefry  deliicatio  imaginaitioin.,  but  he  is  also  a 
pianist  of  greaa  powers,  amd  he  writes  for  the  inetni" 

I mcoii  as  only  a fi'.ne  pianist  caaa.  These  four  pieces* 
i inspired,  as  their  name  implies,  by  pi'ctures  of  Goya* 

■ Qoe  as  deftly  phimned  foa’  the  insbriuimanit  as  anythi'^ 
given  US  by  tbc  modem  writers,  to  which  school  he 
emplha^oally  belongs.  He  seems  to  have  something 
of  CJiopiin  B spiart  in  him,  and  a groat  deal  of 
' Oliopin's  perfect  aonse  of  the  pi’a<no  as  a medium  f<^ 
musiestl  expreaakm.  In  Ihe  tendor  melancholy. 

; eomoiames  wholly,  BOTnirilimcs  craly  half  senous,  of 
1 the  love  episodes  betwceo  tho  Majo  and  his  Maja 
! the  ooclmey  and  his  “ girl  ” of  Spain,  in  the  grace- 
fid  ornamentotiofn  wifUh  which  his  themes  are  oftcJi 
decleod  out,  in  his  sliilfuJ  use  of  daaice  rhythms, 

' pspocdally  in  the  Pandango  scotion,  mg  seems  to 
I recognise  the  influonoo  of  Chopin,  but  it  is  am  iinflu- 
' once,  and  -aofJlidng  mcro.  Foa'  the  poiyphcnio 
writing,  the  free  cmploiymeitt  of  eross-rhyibhins,  aim, 

: indeed,  the  worlcmiaji^ip  gonejally  are  wholly 
1 modern,  .and  extiemoly  individual.  These  four  piecxs 
are,  indeod,  mcrft  val'iiable  contributions  to 
libenatuie  of  modem,  pianoforte  music,  and  ‘.'ey 
• ought  to  bccfome  very  popular,  for  iiftt  only  we  IncV 
; bciDutifully  ivritten,  .buit  they  also  have  melomc 
, "ha  rms  which  appeal  strongly  to  the  ear.  1 
: Sohelliug  played  them  wifth  admirable  ^rky  and 
under^taiading,  while  he  aJao  gave  a sincere  and 
f appreciative  in.teripreita'tjon  of  Beethoven  s t>ona(tai 
i in  C minor  (Op.  Ill),  though  there  were  momenia 
I hare  when  a little  moire  warmith  would  not  have  been 
amiss.  Liszt's  titunscripition  of  Bach’s  Organ 
I Elantaaia  and  Fugue  in  G miinofT  and  a Chopin  group 
completed  his  programme. 
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-MR.  KOLA  UA'IKX'S  RKClTAL. 

Tbe  violonrclll.-'f  who  m.ule  his  fm-il  appearani’C 
in  Kngland  .at  lifch.stf'in  ll;ilt  ycsterdiiy  afternoon 
gave  a pi-o^'ranime  wliie'i  had  tlw  .advanlfige  of  avoi'i 
ing  haekneycil  work.--  and  the  ilK.-nlvantage  t)f  avoid 
ing  great  oue.s.  Tin-  eon\p;ir:il ively  small  existiu.i 
1 repertory  for  the  violoinello  frer(nenlly  plaees  thr 
performer  in  a.  dilemiu.a  ; l.e  has  to  ciioose  betweoi 
music,  whicli  has  boon  so  frequently  played  that  it 
spile,  of  its  ;uerils  it  may  fairly  be  railed  hackneyed 
and  niusi'-  whirh  esoape.s  the  ehnrgo  because  few 
liiid  it  v.-orlh  while  to  jday. 

Mr.  hevieri  oCfered  Reinceke's  f’onrerto  in  O minor 
(Ip.  83,  a .'sonata  of  the  early  18th  (-enlury  by  Flenrj 
Kecle.s,  and  Davidov's  Tanlasy  on  Russian  Soiig.s- 
Though  none  of  it  was  very  interesting  music,  it  wa 
sufficient  to  show  that  he  is  a performer  of  very  pro 
nounced  ability.  Ho  lias  a well-finisheil  technique 
both  of  the  bow  and  of  the  left  hand.  One  or  two 
passages  very  high  up  on  the  linger-board  whirl,  wore 
not  quite  in  t.ino  -were  the  only  symptom  of  i.icom- 
pleteness  in  the  latter,  and  under  his  vigorous  bowi.ig 
his  tone  always  i-cmained  clear  and  musical.  The 
slow  movements  of  Ecctes’s  sonata  showed  what 
beauty  of  tone  and  phrase  he  can  expre.ss  in  eantabile 
passages,  an.I  made  one  wish  to  hear  him  in  music  of 
greater  importance. 


FRAULEIN  ELENA  GERHARDT. 


NOTABLE  TRIBUTE  TO 
VETERAN  SINGER. 


THE 


'J'h©  sueees.iful  matir.e^^t  His  .Majosi,'  s 
yesterday  in  aid  of  the  te.stimoiii-.il  to  Mr. 
William  Ludwig  u-as  a de.scrved  tinbuto  to 
a singer  who  has  delighted  tlie  public  for 
-so  long,  both  on  the  operatic  Mage  and  t^ 
ewK-err  platform.  ^ A 


Mr.  T.  I’.  O'Comior,  who  at  the  ckse  of 
a.  fine  progranmio  brought  the  \ taan 
,e.iuger  on  to  the  stage  for  a moment,  re- 
mind.M  Ills  audience  bow  Mr.  Ludwig  him- 
'self  ill  former  years  had  always  been  one 
of  the  readiest  to  help  his  f'dtow  a.-tists  in 
need.  'Ihc  maitinee,  so  Mr.  O Connoi 
.announced,  would  iucrea.so  Hie  fostimomal 
rinul  bv  about  T3fM.  Some  hundreds  of 
pounds 'had  been  received  in  simseript  ions. 
a.iid  he  intended  to  oarry  on  an  appea.l  Icr 
more  until  .sufiicient  had  In-en  olnaiiiea  to 
funiisli  an  aiiiniitv  to  the  beneliciaire. 

The  matinee  itself,  which  began  at.  b.i.i, 
,iik1  lasted  nutil  a.  late  hour,  provided  a 
long  but  interesting  mimhcr  of  " tui-us, 
eoiiteibutcd  to  by  many  well-kmowii 
dramatic  .n.iul  musicaf  favourites.  heverat 
items  had  a nartieular  appropnateneys. 
in«.Mnueh  as  thev  recalled  to  the  publjc 
some,  of  Mr.  Ludwig's  best-known  work. 

Thus,  the  overture  to  "'Ihe  iMiing 
Dutohman  ” (excellently  conducted  by  Mr. 
Adolf  Schmid)  brought  the  name  of  an  opera 
in  which  the  singer  imule  his_  greatest 
Iriuinph,  -a.s  Vaiidevdecken.  The  'i’oreador  s_ 
Mong  (sung  by  Mr.  Harry  Reynolds)  re-  , 
Tiiiiided  us  that  Mr.  Ludwig  was  tho  tirst 
Esca.millo  to  sing  in  English,  and  Hie 
i>i(]uaut  ballet  mu-no  froni  Mackenzies 
lopera,  “ Coloinha,”  plny.-d  under  the  co-m- 
poser’s  ilirectioih,  introduced  the,  name  of 
yet  au-other  opera  wiiii  -w'lucli  the  singer^ 
was  ])ro'm,i'ne'iit'lv  associated. 

Kir  Herbert  Tree,  whose  generosity  pi 
lending  ihe  theatre  was  aeknowledgod  by 
Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  himself  appeared Jn 
“ 'I'he  Van  Dyck,”  the  clever  Ht.tle  one-'act 
'iilay  which  was  produced  by  him  -a  few 
years  ago.  AVith  Sir  Herbert  as  Blair- 
Woldingha.m  a.nd  Mr.  'loin  Reynolds  a.s 
.Toll n Peters  it  ivas  delightfully  pliyed.  ^ 
.Another  playlet.  Mr.  Stanley  Houghton  .s 
"Pearls.”  in  which  iMiss  -Violet  Vanbrugh 
and  Mr.’  .Arthur  Bourchier  appeared,  vyas 
also  excellently  performed,  the  stage  being 
further  represented  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving, 
who  recited  W-  S.  Gilbert  s Eticfuette. 

( )n  the  mu.sical  side  of  the  programme 
there  were  equal  attractions.  Miss 
Evangeline  Florence  ea-ng  two  songs,  one  of 
them  Gounod’s  familiar  “ Quand  tn  chantes  ’ 
(with  violin  obbligato  bv  Miw  Helen  Mae- 
gregor'r.  Miss  Carmen  Hill  gave  two  tune- 
ful ballads,  Mr.  Ben  Davies  sang  a eharm- 
iim  Irish  love  -so'iig  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Harty 
(tlie  aecomnanist  of  tlic  afternopn),  and  Mr. 
l-’ra  cr  Gauge  brought  forward  a new  song- 
eye!-.  ■'  Hijis  and  Haws,''  by  Mme.  Liza 
G bmaiiii,  who  accompanied  her  ow  .i  work. 

Mi  s Elia  Caspers.  Mr.  Burk  .Leigh,  Mr. 
Honrv  Reynolds,  anil  other.s  also  gave  attrac- 
tive wdos'.'  and  upon  the  lighter  side  of  the 
nrocruniTfio  Mr.  TUtrclny  Gcimiiioii 

Dr.  lIoust'Hi  willi  liisS  Irish 

ditties,  and  others  were  mucli  appreciated. 
A number  of  woll  knowii  actresses  acted  ns 
nr., gramme  .scllrrs  during  the  afternoon, 
their  efforts  i-suiltiug  in  a considerable  sum 

liTli'.N’S  llAhh 


Eraulcin  Gcrhardt  gave  a.  recital  last  night 
Bochstein  Hall  of  song.s  by  Schubert.  E.  -T-  Molft, 
and  H.  AA'olf.  f.Tr.  .1.  Schroder  accompanied. 

It  cannot  be  said  t’nat  these  songs,  beautiful  as 
most  of  them  were,  .sung  in  a smaller  and  moic  tc 
tale  hall  and  to  an  accompaniment,  which  was  at  times 
obtrusive  without  giving  tho  voice  any  real  suppor  -, 
produced  such  a musical  effect  as  those  sung^  a few 
days  ago  with  orchestral  accompaniment  in  the 
(iueen's  Hall.  Tbe  voice  iu  the  louder  passages 
showed  signs  of  we.ar,  and  the  effort  to  conceal  fhio 
now  and  *ihen  by  exce.s.sivc  tremolo  was  not  wort-hy 
of  iiiiitatiou  by  any  interior  singer.  In  song's  such  as 
Schubert's  very  beautiful  ” Wiegenlied  ” and  Erich 
AVohTs  Alle  ’ Hinge  ” and  •' Es  ist  alles  wic  ein 
wmidcrbarer  Garten, ''  where  no  such  extreme 
demands  were  made  in  the  way  of  tone  as,  for  instance, 
in  Schubert's  ‘‘  I-'U  bist  die  Rub,”  sung  as  an  encore, 
the  singer  was  a(.  her  very  best. 

Eraulein  Gerhardfs  strong  point  bus  always  been 
her  pronunciation,  and  one  wondered,  therefore, 
what  '.vas  happening  last  night.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  fin.al  lonsonants  of  such  words  as 
” H.-rz  ” and  '•  cntriickt  ” are  hotter  if  not  too 
a.udi’ole;  but  do  such  sounds  as  “ hahligo”  and 
T Kiiiinigc  ” fairly  represent  “ holy  ” and  ” Kings 
llict  ns  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  the  beautiful 
line  ••  Wiege  das  Eicbehen  iu  -Schlmnmer  ein  ” was 
,b„„e  ,-is  HO  one  ckse  sings  it  . 

MR.  KOLA  LEViEN. 


,\  violoncellist,  Mr.  Kola  Levien,  made  hi.s 
ifir-'d  appearance  in  England  at  the  Bcchstein 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  He  brought  for- 
ward "an  unconventional  programme,  begin- 
ninig  with  Reinecke’s  seldom  heard  concerto 
in  1)  minor.  He  then  played  a sonata  of 
Henrv  Eedes,  the  eighteenth-century 
English  writer;  Davidov’s  “Fantasy  on 
Russian  Lieder,”  and  a group  of  small 
pieces.  The  concerto  is  doubtless  neglected 
oecause,  although  affording  a fair  measure 
' opportunity  for  executive  skill,  such  has 


put  been  seized  in  a sufficiently  interestin,, 
nanner  to  make  up  for  the  rather  manufac- 
tured quality  of  the  subject-matter.  Mr. 
Ix'vien  was  at  his  best  in  eantabile  passages, 
wiiere  one  found  his  tore  to  be  uniformly 
:loar  and  true.  It  was  rich,  too,  in  quality, 
put  at  the  .same  time,  wanting  in  colour 
^ariety.  Indeed,  his  playing  altogether  was 
somewhat  on  the  uninspired  side.  He  has 
i good  technique,  and  seldom  failed  tc 
satisfy  exacting  requirements  in  this  respect. 
More,  possibly,  could  have  been  made  of 
vccles's  little  sonata,  wliich,  in  .spite  of  the 
‘dated”  nature  of  the  writing,  is  not 
inexpressive. 


BECHSTEIN  HALL. 


As  first  impressions  count  for  so  much,  it  waa 
ii’jmoet  a pity  that  Mr.  Kola  Levien,  a Russian 
violoncelliet,  who  made  his  London  debut  at  the 
Bochatein  Hall  y-cslorday  aftornoon,  placed  Carl 
Ruinocke’s  D minor  Concerto  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
graanmo.  For  modern  ears  tho  work  hs,s  no  signi- 
fioaJLt  messa-ge,  and  the  composer’s  feverish  earnest- 
ness amd  restless  energy  only  gave  his  latest  Intor- 
protor  a chance  of  showing  how  well  he  could  cope 
u-t)h  tho  difficulties  of  a composition  which  might 
tax  his  executive  ability,  but  oou’.d  not  possiblj 
Inspire  him  to  climb  to  any  Intc-rpreiativo  heightB. 
Handicapped,  bowTver,  jfi  be  was,  Mr.  Levien  yet 
bianaeod  to  praec  hiiuscJi  a player  of  capacity.  His 
fone  was  'full,  firm,  and  steady,  a-nd  his  stylo  pre- 
fmii n-niitly  solid;  aud,  if  he  showed  no  disposition 
towards  cither  variety  or  refinement,  the  blaane  lay. 
o-sKurcdly,  loss  with  him  than  wi'th  the  music.  8c 


IWV>U  1 l.-'i  I J t '•tvz-*  Xl.iji  t/iioxi  >y  t ULl  fhiCJ 

:.„m'io1i  was  mailo  ckw  later  on,  wheti Atr  Txivien 
Tlicro  is  t-iH..ti'nly  -,iiu-  vejy  i^hlayoil  a Handel  Min-ucit  and  an  AndrtWti-iio  by 

Eninqiie  Oriipi'.iliis' fo'ii  “ Go;,  ;/nis,  laninUvV^^  _^yfn/rtin' "-'th  n.  d.-i.mitv  H*-!!--.!!*.--. 


M.i],.,  euaiiiii-iiuj- -;i, 


oh  .^iinio  account 


J-wi-i  u.ii  with  a dainty,  dotioato crisginess  and  a proper 
Q.plir-ioiation  of  the  value  of  a pianissimo  tone.  Some 
V,  11  m , nv  i ,,,y,  „ — - ■ jdhara  in  Mr.  fxwion’s  success  was  undoubtedly  due 

*]toMi.  RicJiii-rd  Kpatedn,  who  accofflapaniod  him  very 


< li  wi-rti  |il  iy*;--)  h r 
I Liffi'ikin  by  Mr.  Err 


th  - 


tfslir'lay  I'fti  rii' 


lir.it  ti-mc  publicly  i 

the  niWoH; 


MR.  ERNEST  SCHELUNG. 


This  pianofortn  recital  .at  Queen’s  Hall  yesterday 
i afternoon  offered,  in  .a  quite  unpretentious  way, 
'some  of  the  mo.st,  musical  playing  it  lia;i  been  oui- 
good  fortune  to  hear  for  a cousiderablo  finie.  The 
programme  contained  Liszt’s  arrangement  of  Bach's 
; ” great  ” G minor  Fugue,  Beethoven’s  Op.  HI,  some 
pieces  of  Chopin,  Granados's  " Goyescas,”  Blanehet’s 
'■  .All  Jardin  du  Aheux  StTail.”  All  these  seemed 
to  be  there  for  the  simidc  reason — and  there  could 
jhc  no  better — tha-t  the  pianist  liked  playing  them  : 
Liszt's  Polonaise  in  E,  which  concluded  tho  aftor- 
Inoou.  was  there,  on  the  other  hand,  because  he  fell 
kh.at  something  of  t hat  sort  wa.s  expected  of  him. 

Pianoforte  arrangements  of  Bach's  music  are,  as  a 
rule,  thing.s  to  bo  borne  with  what  fortitude  an 
audience  may.  They  make  for  effect,  a thing  which 
no  lover  of  Bach  can  endure.  A'et  when  they  arc 
played,  as  -were  tho  fantasy  and  fugue  yesterday, 
entirely  without  affertation  or  forced  sentiment, 
(hey  justify  themselves  entirely.  It  was  curious  to 
hear  the  fugue  taken  at  nearly  twice  Ihe  u.sual  pace, 
Vmt  it  seemed  entirely  to  suit  the  pianoforte  so.  Both 
in  that  and  in  t he  variatiou-s  of  tJio  sonata  tjic  changes 
of  force,  consistently  applied  and  thoughtfully 
planned,  the  varied  quality  and  prommenco  of  .salient 
notes  and  phr.a.srs,  and  above  .all  the  complete 
control  of  all  finger-work,  placed  Mr.  Schelling  among.st 
the  few  who  rc.ally  understand  the  cla,s.sical  composers. 

.\iiother  fine  piece  of  pla.ying  was  Chopin’.s  I)  flat 
Xocturne.  Tho  weak  point  was  alway.s  to  be  found 
when  the  music,  was  noisy  or  furious  ; the  player’s 
physical  strength  and  his  otherwise  excellent  sense 
of  rhythm  then  gave  out.  He  played  the  Spaniard's 
music  with  delicacy,  but  did  not  succeed  in  making 
us  aware  that  there  was  much  in  it. 


MLLE.  AVIERZBIC’KA  AND 
AL  RIBAITPIERRE. 

A joint  recital  was  given  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
Steinway  Hall  by  Mile.  Jadwiga  Wierzbicka  and  M. 
.Andre  de  Rit'.aupiorre,  who  were  heard  together  in 
Brahm-s’s  Sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin  in  G major 
,and  separ.ately  in  several  solos. 

The  performance  of  the  sonata  was  very  nn.satis- 
faclory.  Neither  player  seemed  to  have  any  feeling 
tor  the  character  of  tho  music,  (he  Adagio  being 
dragged  interminably  and  the  Finale  hurried  t hrough 
in  the  most  perfunctory  manner.  Allle.  AVierzbicka, 
tlie  pianist,  was  much  tho  weaker  ot  the  two;  she 
suppressed  her  part  so  that  she  was  hardly  audible 
during  a good  deal  of  the  time,  and  once  she  lost  her 
place  for  several  bars  on  end.  Her  playing  of  some 
solos  by  Chopin  later  in  tho  programme  wa-s  marked 
by  inaccurate  phrasing  and  very  hard  touch.  In  three 
movements  from  Bach’.s  unaccompanied  Sonata  for 
violin  in  E major  JI.  Bibanpierre  showed  (hat  he  h.ad 
little  grip  of  the  rhythm,  and  the  splendid  Prelude  was 
played  far  too  gently  ; the  Gavotte,  however,  wae 
given  with  somewhat  more  character  aud  crispei 
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icstorday  afthniooti  it  was  the  torn  of  tho  Loudon 
String  Quartet  to  contribute  tho  greater  part  of  tho 
Classka-I  Concert  Society's  programme  at  Bcchstein 
Hall.  That  fine  young  orgauisatiou  made  itself 
responsible  for  a Haydn  Quartet  (D  major,  Opus  20, 
No.  4):  for  tho  elaborate  ‘‘  ad  libitum  ” accompani- 
ment to  A’aughan  Williams's  “ On  Wteiilock  Edge  ” : 
and  (with  Mr.  Percy  Grainger)  for  Schumann's  F, 
flat  Quartet,  Iho  romaiuder  resting  with  Mr.  Gervasc 
Elwcs,  who  sang,  in  addition  lo  the  A augban 
AVilliams  son.g-cyclc,  a Brahms  group,  and  Mr. 
G.rain"cr,  who  played  .a  Capriccio,  an  Intermezzo, 
and  a Rhapsody  of  the  last-na.me<l.  It  was  on  the 
whole  a wcll-planivyl  programme,  and  erred  just  a 
liiHe  on  the  side  of  lcngth--for  it  was  close  upon  live 
o'llock  Ivfore  the  Schum-anu  Quimet  twhic-h  come 
las;)  was  Ixigun.  'J'ho  Haydu  ix-rfomiancc  was  \ery 
lia-ppy  ard  vivacious,  and  showed  a Ihoroiigh  unani- 
niily  of  idi-ia  throughout:  one  iviuld,  for  such  quali- 
ties. excuse  oci-osional  lapso.s  from  iiist  intonation 
in  civ  il  movement,  .a.nil  a rather  nnnoccssAry  rough- 
ness  of  lone  in  the  Zingai-e-si.  The  yoiim-  instnimcn- 
tails:?'  liest  playing  and  Mr.  Elw.xs's  Iiost  singing 
wfge  in  the,  song-tyclo,  w’.iich  from  its  ir uia.rkahio 
beginning  to  its  rcmarkablo  iiiul  very  ■liiaiilioant  end 


iljtrtX. 


1/' 


/■'  : 50 


■Aa  - ino'"  K'aiitifully  dono.  iln  this  povlcnnavico 
I ho  l.oiiiion  Siring  Quaj-tct  \v<ipo  joined  by  Mr.  F.  R. 
Kiihilo,  iilwa.NS  a !->-mp^uholic  ijianist.)  The 
*'  <.oloiir”  of  " J>redon  IILII."  •almof.f,  a toiir-dc-fcroc 
of  the  oonipo.'-’ was  a piirticnlu.rly  fine  aohiovoinon^ 
on  liio  of  the  jx'rfoimors,  for  tiio  tomposition 
of  this  numbir  is  so  subtle  and  s»>  finely  imagina- 
ii\e  dm:  one  false  step  on  anybody’s  part  would 
hate  o.iius^'J  disaster  at  onoe.  One.  ran  cal!  to  mind 
no  nKsiern  song  in  which  ilio  tragedy  of  life  has 


\vliieh  appealed  io  !tfou«;orgsky  most  deeply,  a piefure'  out  were  treated  with  the  utmost  delicacy.  The 
of  his  friend  Hartiti.ann  in  tile  Catacombs  (No.  8),  applause  at  tin;  end  of  tlie  concerto  ivaS  such  that 
somehow  failci  to  bring  any  very-  .listmctiyc  music  the  player  had  to  give  an  encore, 
from  him,  but  the  Imalo,  The  Gate  at  Kiev,  . , ,,  f,  i ,, 

rousi'd  ;ill  his  patriotism  and  makes  a fine  ending.  As  to  the  three  other  works,  both  the  movement  by 
The  pieces  were  very  cleverly  played,  and  some  of  t hem  Ippolitor  Ivanov  .and  the  overture  by  Itimsky-Korsa- 
aro  exceedingly  dilficult.,  not  only  hee.ause  of  their  kov  were  given  by  the  London  Symphony  Orches! ra 
unpolished  technic[Uo,  but  bccau.se  of  their  wonder-  , under  the  same  I'onductor  last  year.  The  charm 


fill  xaiiety  of  expression 

The  ri'St  of  the  programme  cont.ained  good  things 
which  cannot  be  dwelt  upon  p.articularly.  Afr. 
Cedric  Sharpe  gave  .a  fine  performance  of  B.ach's 
Suite  in  (t  for  Violoncello  unaccompanied,  and  two 


been 


poignantly  expressed  ihan  ia  this,  nor. 


one  ill  wliich  the  atmo-sphere,  is  at  once  so  true  and 
so  difficult  to  realise  successfully  in  pvrfonuance. 
.\11  ihc  more  honour,  then,  to  oaeh  of  these  coneorned 
yesterday,  and  to  each  crnally.  Mr.  Grainger’s  solo 
liei-fomiances  wore,  of  course,  characteristic  of  his 
own  rare  and  brilliam  qualities,  although  sonic  of  us 
would  Imie  required  .a  deeper,  more  mysterious,  note 
in  the  B llai  minor  Intormozzo. 


of  the  foiTuer  is  the  ilialogue  between  the  cor  anglais' 
and  the  muted  viola  and  the  use  of  the  thin-voiced  . 
Caucassian  drum  e, ailed  a “ timplipito.”  The  over- 
ture appeals  mainly  by  the  fine  orchestrial  tunes  that 
are  employed  and  by  the  harmonic  treal.mont  of  the 
main  material  but  owing  to  its  scrappiness  the 
.Albert  Sammons  and  .\fr.  Thomas  Pf.at.field  taking  whole  elTeot  is  somewhat  monotonous,  (llazounov's 

’■  Spring,”  which  was  heard  earlier  in  the  year,  is 
lighter  in  treatment  than  a good  deal  of  his  later 
orchestral  music,  and  ivith  its  lilting  tunes  and  .suave' 
o -ehe-stration  makes  ,a  pleasant  enough  addition  to  a 
programme  .among  more  serious  ivorks.  It  should  be 
recorded  that  M.  HafonoIT  had  to  pull  the  baud  uji  a 
tew  b.ars  after  the  opening,  owing  apparently  to  a 
misunderstanding  on  the  part,  of  one  of  the  wind- 
nlavei's. 


piano  (|ua.rtets,  Dvorak's  Op.  87  and  Faurd’s  Op.  l.'i 
in  C minor,  c.aine  .at  the  beginning  and  end,  J\Ir. 


parb-witli  tlic  two  artists  already  mentioued. 

MR.  ALEXANDER  RAAB. 


YESTERDAY’S  RECITAL 
QUEEN’S  HALL. 


AT 


MMF.  EM1LI.V  COXTT 


CLASiSICAL  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

.V»  crowded 


This  ri 


isrfrday  afternoon' 


Ba'ch, 


__  . Chopin.  Rubinstein,  and  Liszt  were 

,./J  , * I % .t'he  ccirnposers  drawn  upon  bv  the  pi.anist, 

room  listened  x'esterday  afternoon  at,,  ‘ , . ' : 

the  Bechstein  Hall  to  Haydn’s  Quartet  in  D major,  Alextuidcr  Kaab,  for  his  prcgiai  .. 

Op.  I’O,  No.  4,  and  Schumann’s  Piano  QuarUd.  in  K flat  f he  Quie«n’s  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  when 
major,  pl.aycd  by  the  London  String  Quartet  and  Mr.  le  ijave  his  only  recital  for  tire  season. 

Percy  Grainger.  Air.  Grainger  also  played  tlirce  late  , The  ipcrsonalitv  cf  this  artist  is  always' 
pianoforte  works  of  Brahms,  Op.  1 16,  No.  8,  Op.  117,  nlcre-Stim",  even  when  his  readings  do  not 
No.  3,  and  Op.  119,  No.  L Between  these  hustru- convincing.  T'he  most  important  num-' 
mental  pieces  Mr.  Gorvase  Elwee  sang  throe  of  the  i n 'n  . • e . r 

,,  , T-  1 1 *1  n <■  n i If  "'as  the  1.1  flat  nirnor  Sonata  of  Chopin, 

Magelone  Liedcr  and  three  othera  of  Brahms,  and, 

the  accompaniment  of  the  pianoforte  and  the  string  '' hich  i\Ir.  Rabb  p.'a}cd  in  a neJAOUs,  sen.si- 
quartet,  Vaughan  AVilliams’s  “ On  Wcniock  Edge.”  tL'e  manmer,  bordering  on  tl’.e  neurotic.  1 he 
The  two  quartete,  which  formed  the  backbone  of  t'ne  music  undoubtcdlv  has  a morbid  side  to  it, 
concert,  owed  more  to  careful  preparation  beforehand  .-)ncl  it  was  this  spirit  that  he  seemed 
than  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  and  the  first  especially  to  reflect  and  emphasise.  The 
especially  was  a fine  instance  of  what  can  be  acliieved  uncontrolled,  accelerations 

by  lour  plavei*s  who  will  take  trouble  to  tlmik  out  . , L . ^ ^ 

what  they  are  going  to  do  and  not  change  their  minds.  hhst  mo\  emen  , t ie  real } , passin„ 

Tho  second  owed  a good  dea.l  to  the  sense  of  cutei-prise  'hell  nionotony  infused  uito  the  .ilaic  le 

which  Mr.  Grauiger's  playing  brings  with  it.  There  funebre,  and  so  on,  contributed  to  a 
is  something  in  the  way  ho  lays  out  a piece  on  the  gen'Oral  effect  of  unccmfortable,  hxpci- 
.austere  lines  of  Brahms’s  C sh.arj.>  minor  Intermezzo  sensitive  'weakness. 

Mr.  Raab  was  lo  be  preferred 
Baoh-Tausig  Toccata  and  h'ugue 


that  brings  from  it  quite  natui-ally  .all  its  broad 
humanity,  without  insisting  on  this  nuance  or  labom-- 
ing  that  point. 

In  Mr.  Elwes's  singing  of  Brahms’s  songs  one  is 
accustomed  to  expect  and  to  receive  all  tha  t taste  and 
mature  judgment  can  impart  to  a song.  Each  note 
will  have  the  exact  place  in  the  phrase  which  a close 
study  of  and  sympathy  with  the  composer's  work  has 
assigned  to  it.  But,  delig'ntful  as  it  was  to  have  these, 
expectations  once  more  realized,  interest  'Has  focus.sod 
; rather  on  the  songs  from  “ tlic  Shropshire  la<I  ” by 
j-y Vaughan  Williains.  If  anyone,  looking  c<asually  at 
l^'he  words  of  f.hcse  songs  he  was  to  hear  for  the  first’ 
Aime,  expected  a neat  ami  compact  little  soiig- 
^ cycle  with  the  sorrows  and  joys  docketed  ol:  to  their 
I fl appropriate  numbers,  he  must  have  been  rather 

111  taken  aback.  Or  if,  when  his  eye  caught  “ the  gale.’’ 
•Jor  lower  down  ‘‘  the  harness  jingles  ” and  “ the  bells 
^sound  clour,”  lie  expected  a little  appropriate  word- 
^ painting  t hat  he  could  swear  to.  lie  was  thinking  of  the 
J s wrong  composer.  'J'he  gale  whips  across  the  face 
I ’ certainly  in  (he  music,  and  bell  harmonics  duly  make 
I •,  (.heir  aiqiearance  at  t.he  proper  t ime  ; but  the  sound 
does  not  make  us  t.hink  of  the  physical  facts,  only  of 


in  the 
’ in  I) 

minor.  Organ  musi even  when 
transcribed  for  the  piano,  allows  no  subtlety  | 
of  dynamic  grtidatlons,  and  the  artist’s! 
brilliant  and  perspicuous  style  did  justice  to 
the  breadth  and  ■tboug'ht  of  t:he  selection. 

The  Rubinstein  pieces  proved 

obsolete  music.  T'he  dissonance  occurring 
in  each  <'u-j>eeiv'o  Study  (”  on  false 

motes  ”)  in  C sounded  exactly  as  thoirgh  the 
performer  was  continually  hurting'  his 
finger— -a  most  disttgreeable  sensation  for 
the  hearer.  .'\s  for  the  “ Bohemian  Tolka 
in  G,”  with  its  cheap,  finicky  tune,  and  the 
feeblest  of  feeble,  sentimental  pieces,  the 
“ Barcarolle  in  F miinoir,”  and  “ Romance 
in  E flat,”  it  seemed  difficult  to  believe  thtit 
Ruhinsteir  was  also  the  oom.poscr  of  some 
no'ble  songs. 


MR. 


ROZE’S  “JOAN  OF  ARC.” 


recital  .at  the  iEolian  Hall  y'osffrday 
offered  .a  most  catholic,  programme.  Iii  a list  of 
songs  which  conlained  Donizetti’s  “ Baggio  d'amor,” 

•a  '■  Bomauce  of  Bhillidor,”  Hue’s  “ ,)'ai  iileure  en 
Ceve,”  liT-aivz's  “ Gute  Nacht,”  Strauss’.s  “ Ileimliche, 
AuCforderuiig,”  and  songs  new,  and  less  new,  liyi 
Mine.  Boldowski,  wlio  accompanied  them,  there  were: 
few  tastes  wliieli  were  not  consulted.  I 

By  one  of  those  adverse  dispositions  of  fate  notliing 
xvould  at  first  go  riglit.  Whetiher  Mmo.  Conti  w.as! 
not  particularly  in  love  with  some  of  the  songs  slie' 
put  first,  or  found  it.  for  some  rea-son  difficult  to  get 
into  touch  with  her  audience,  she  sang  for  some  timO| 
in  a purely  external  way  and  sadly  out.  of  time.  It. 
was  impossible  not  to  admire  the  tact  wit.li  wliich 
Mr.  Liddle,  her  accompanist,  dealt  with  this  difficult 
situation.  Then  came  ” .Star  vicino,”  a song  among’ 
a luindred  calculated  to  jiut  a singer  on  good  terms  I 
with  himself,  and  Phillidor’s  straightforwani  little 
air  and  a pretty  folksong,  “ IjO  Menuet  d’Exaudot  ” ; : 
and  by  the  time  the  first  group  were  finished  t he  sky 
was  no  longer  overcast.  One  then  began  to  hear, 
first  in  one  language  and  then  in  another,  what; 
beautiful  emmeiation  Mme.  Conti  has  at  command 
and  in  Franz’s  song,  and  .still  more  in  Strauss’s,  with, 
what  art  she  throws  lier  voice  deftly  on  to  the  note 
which  will  count  in  (he  total  effect  of  a phrase. 

Most  interesting  of  all  was  the  last  group,  songs 
by  Mme.  Boldowski.  A ” Berceuse  d’Armorique,” 
which  was  sung  for  the  first  time,  was  of  immediate 
appeal  and  was  repeated.  “ O Vent  de  Mer  ! ” of 
sombre  colouring,  has  more  substance.  It  wa.s 
followed  by  three  well-known  .settings  of  Verlaine. 
One  asks  oneself  why  it  is  that  here,  as  at  the  Steinway 
Hall  the  other  day,  the  singer  brightens  and  the 
auiicnce  break  inbi  that  little  rustle  of  attention 
when  the  programme  brings  them  to  Alme.  Poldowski’s. 
songs.  Tliey  are  said  to  be  grateful  to  sing  ; and 
this  is  perhaps  because  they  fetter  (he  voice  so  little,- 
and  the  harmonies  leave  so  much  to  the  im.agination 
that  the  singer’s  note  comes  not  as  a piece  of  merciless 
logie,  but  with  a sort  of  wayward  wonder.  .\nd 
they  arc  charming  to  hear  because  in  music,  as  in 
language,  the  refined  use  by  an  educated  person  of 
the  most  idiomatic  neologisms  is,  apart  from  what 
is  said  in  them,  fascinating  to  listen  to  and  just  a 
little  flattering  to  one’s  intelligence,  even  if  it  is 
only  slang.  The  ample  justification  of  these  songs; 
is  that,  like  the  best  conversation,  they  skim  the 
surface  of  depths  that  no  one  wishes,  just  then,  to 

‘’'"‘■"’miss  NORAH  DAWNAY. 


)1/  the  Joan 


Miss  Juliette  Autran  took  the  p6 
Mr.  Raymond  Roze’s  opera  at  Covent 


climbing  sorrow  which  is  behind  .all  life  when  we  iast  night,  and  with  a fair  measure  of 


The  Picture  Show  ” 
. This  wa.s  announced 


i at  it  long  and  steadily.  One  thing  (.his  music  is 
It  is  not  pretty.  Some  might  add  that  it  is  not 
oautiful.  But  no  one  will  assert  that  it  is  not  real. 

THE  BRITISH  CHAiMBER  MUSIC 
FLAYERS. 

Tlic  most.  itnpor(.ant  event  in  the  second  of  these 
_'concort.s  given  at  Bechstein  Hall  last  night  was  the 
I'  l(-p  Perform.anco  by  Mr.  Herbert  Sharpe  of  Moussorgsky’s 
f of  piano  pieces  called  “ 

'Tableaux  d une  Exposition  ”) 

'l^^jjas  the.  first  performanee  in  England,  and  it  is  possible 
l|iii|R>‘Vt  t.liese  pieces,  though  HTitt.cn  40  years  ago,  have 
Jjr-ivjnot  found  t.heir  way  inf.o  .an  English  concert-room 
pljuntil  now.  for  it  was  only  tiiis  year  that  the  majority 
Ihjof  English  people  discovered  Moussorgsky  as  a 
^;composer  who  counts.  Q 

' T'Jie  pieces  were  the  re^It  of  a visit  to  a sho'/of 
. - drawings  liy  von  Hartmann,  and  Moussorgsky  took 
’10  of  tlicso  di-a wings  as  subjects  for  hia  mu.sie,  linking 
Ithem  together  wit.h  a stiort  preamble  in  the  form  of 
^a  folk  melody  whirli  suj^isits  th.3  crowd  wandering 
I Jfrom  one  pirt.ure  to  another.  Mr.  Sharpe  l.v  t.reating 
-the  rhythm  of  this  “ promenade  ” ratlicr  too  strictlvi 
^missed,  f-houghfc,  aonie  of  itxj  sigailica,nce.  iV. 

•J  ' seems  to  deiiict  the  vague  exjiectoaey  of  a crowd  of 
iRpeoiile  not  quite  sure  what  they  have  come  to  see  but 
.f  movmg  on  till  sometliiug  aiTcsts  their  attont.ion.i 
o’iiilhc  pictures  whieji  arrested  Moussorgsky 's  attention' 
and  set  his  vivid  imagination  to  work  were  of  the 
jyinost  varied  kind.  They  gave  opportunity  for  the; 
^disp..a>  of  his  favourito  principle  that  music  is  not. 

sound,  and  that  a.n  ordered 
toto’ i."^  essential  concomitant  of  musical  art. 
"jA  incture  of  a gnome  (No.  i)  and  a fantastic  design 
representing  a witch’s  hut  supported  on' 
B'-»the  legs  of  a fowl  (Xo.  9)  allowed  him  to 
indulge  m grotesque  .and  distorted  ni"lodiesl 
■uland  h.armonies,  and  a stndv  of  two  .lews  ' 
,o.ue  rich  and  one  poor  (No.  6),  prod.aced 
i"“i  “I'J'  excursion  into  strange  rhythms  in! 

i-^vhich  the  mu.sie  becomes  .almost  incoherent. 

I / But  even  if  the.se  seem  to  strain  the  rapacities  of 
‘ niusic  to  breaking  point  there  Ls  much  Lside  whirli 
|is  beautiful^  and  most  delicately  outlined.  " 't'he 
jOld  Castle  ’ (No.  2)  is  a romantic  song  of  a trouba- 
jdour,  and  in  a I*olisl\  rart  drawn  by  oxen  (No.  4) 
[he  wa.s  able  to  picture  a lumbering  movement  with 
(extraordinar}-  fidelity.  More  subtle  is  the  picture 
playing  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries 


success.  She  has  a voice  of  very  pretty 
quality,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  even 
more  attractive  with  a better  method.  At 
present  Miss  Autran  shows  the  faihnfj  of  not, 
always  taking  notes  cleanly,  and  when  thej 
interval  is  at  all  wide  the  effect  is  like  a mis-: 
olaced  portamento.  This  should  be  cor-i 
reeled,  and  room  for  improvement  also  lies' 
in  the  actual  production  of  the  higher  notes,  i 
where  the  sound  is  rather”  tight”;  which, 
by  the  way,  is  probably  the  reason  why  the 
dvnamic  force  of  the  upper  register  is, 
weaker  than  the  lower.  Miss  Autran  s djc- 
tion  is  not  very  clear,  but  otherwise  she  di.s- 
played  some  sympathy  in  her  delineation  of 
the  character.  Familiar  impersonations  were 
in  evidence  -us  regards  Charles  (Mr.  Henry 
RahUe),  Dunois  (Mr.  R.  Torrent),  an; 
Philip  (Mr.  Harry  Reynolds),  the  last-named 
piving  us  perhaps  the  best  singing  of  the 
A'fning.  especially  of  ^he  scene  wt.i  tlie 
chost.  The  r.erformance  was  quite  smnrt.t, 
and  was  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 
The  season  ends  on  Saturday. 


LAST  NIGHT’S  RECITAL  AT  THE 
BECHSTEIN  HALL. 

A — 10 

It  is  a great  pity  that  Miss  Xorah  Dawnnv, 
who  gave  a concert  at  the  ILchstcin  Hall  last 
night,  has  not  greater  interpretative  powers.. 
Her  contralto  voice  is  very  altraclive  in, 
qualitv,  and  .she  uses  it  ijuitc  reasonably 
well,  but  her  .singing  is,  as  yet,^  entirely i 
lacking  in  persona  1 it v.  Until  she  is  able  to, 
infect 'her  hearers  with  her  own  musical, 
thoughts  and  feelings  she  will  be  unable  to^ 
do  her  gifts  in  other  directions  proper  justice.' 
T'he  selection  of  songs  was  varied  in  charac- 
ter, yet  thev  were  given  in  a uniformly  level, 
stvle,  with  iio  outward  reflection  of  the  signi- 
ficance of  their  moods.  The  voetd  technique, 
might  be  improved  in  respect  of  flexibility  ; as. 
to  the  colour,  more  slctidiness  in  control  is 
needed  ; but  matters  of  the  kind  generally  turn 
la-rgelv  upon  the  expression,  and  when  .Miss 
Da'wntii'  has  developed  this  faculty  doubtle.ss 
the  present  limitations  will  distippear  of  their 
own  tiocord.  .Sh.e  w;is  assisted  by  .Miss  Lolde 

in  a 


Mmo.  .Tuba  Culp  gave  a recital  last,  night,  m the 
Bechstein  Hall  before  a crowded  audience  with  a 
programme  made  up  simply  of  three  groups  of  songs- 
one  by  Schubert,  one  by  Erich  Molff,  and  one  by 
Brahms, 
of  poeni-s 
^oup  by 


AVolft  were  sellings 


]Whieh  a number  of  cliattoring  liigh-pitched  voice.s 
I ate  iin  extraordinary  habt  l of  sound.  The  picture 


ROYAL  pMaRM  , 

1 fo  Menges,  who  plaved  some  vionn  solos 

The  fact  that  lait  night’s  concert  was  devoted  to  ■ ' 

Russian  music  and  conducted  by  M.  Safonoff  drew  a - CULP'S  RECTrAL. 

lart^e  audience  to  the  Queen’s  Hall.  Ihe  programn  , 
appeared  to  have  been  aimed  at  the  two  Proverlna 
birds.  For  those  who  care  best  for  the  old  farm  bar, 
things  and  think  that  they  cannot  be  pven  too, 
often,  there  was  Tchaikovsky’s  Pathetic  bymphon^ 
and  his  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B flat  minor  Thoset 
who  like  to  have  fresh  impressions  as  well  as  to  renew, 
old  ones  were  offered  one  of  RP^litov-Ivanox- s 
“ Esquisse  Caucasiennes,”  Rimsky- Eorsa 
“Easter”  overtui’C,  and  Olazouuov’s  tone-pic^ 

“Spring.” 

Of  M.  Safonort's  extraorlihanly  vivid  inter 
pretation  of  the  symphony  and  his  capacity  for 
making  cadi  detail  clear  without  ever  sacrificing 
the  ensemble  we  have  so  often  spoken 
is  iinnoces.sary  to  add  anything  here, 
was  played  by  IM-  Joseph  Lherramo  with  great  bril- 
liancy and  precision,  but  with  little  eniotional 
However,  it  was  a pleasure  to  hear  tlie 
not  ill  the  traditional  lianimer- 
(he  opening  phrases  iver 


and 


singf 


that  it  - 
'I'he  concerto 


warmth. 

xvork  given  for  once 

kwMah’ly  hgW^  "''J'®  *'^®  preslissimo  section  in  tlie 
e nud  the  decorative  pas.sages  I hrough- 


Sex-eral  of  those  by  ^ 

from  “ Hes  Kn.ahon  IVunderhorn.  the 
.Schubert  included  " Hie  Manner  sind 
mediant  ” and  “ He.imhches  Lichen.”  .as  well  .as  more 
familiar  things,  and  the  group  by  Brahms  began 
with  the  sombre  and  he.autitul  Meerfal^t 
ended  with  the  popular  “ 'Viegenhed.  vj  3-  \ 

In  some  ways  the  songs  by  M dff  amted  t he 
best,  for  although  the  voice  pari,  in  he  majorit  y of 
them  was  in  (he  nature  of  a more  or  hss  smip  e folk- 
^onv.  (he  luarmonie  treatment  of  the  nieloil y wa.s 
‘such  that  the  verbal  rather  than  (he  mu.sical  omph.asis 
had  dearly  been  the  eonipo-ser  s mam  consideration  : 
and  it  is  just  on  the  treatment  of  tlie  text  that  some 
of  Mme  Culp's  most  ean-fully  adjusted  elT.wts 
Ivibitvallv  eoneenlrated.  Sometiui«  the 
aid  on  single  nords  or  groiqis  ^ 
too  detailed  and  was  gained  j 


arc 

enipha-sis  she 
of  wolds  was 


i 


.ScllUt 


only  at,  the  -orifice  Wolfi's 

IForelle,”  Brahms  s ^naes  her  , 

isons?*  save  jgt.ail  took  the  form  ot  proiong- 

tendcney  to  cmpbasi*  . ^ appeared  to  he  the  result  1 
ing  the  value  of  in  the  sound  of  her 

of  the  conscious  dehg  ^.eat  m a 

own  voice,  or  (m  ■ that  she  was  expecting 

fi  j.hriuse  was  last  night  was  certainly 

from  her  voice.  control,  whether  it  was  one 


repeated  at  the  end. 

THE  CLASSICAL  CONCERTS 

or  the  full  ____^ 'ti 

of  the  whispers  oi  " auced  in  Brahms’s  “ O 0 / ^ d, 

trumpet  tone.s  which  J Schmied."  (In  the  last  V,  ^ 


iile  I.a  neige,”  and  “ B'.Vnne  jouant  do  l espinettc, 

■■  Be  Tvfartin-pfcheur,”  from  the  serie.s  railed 
, ■ lllstoircs  Natiirellcs,"  and  two  of  the  (ireek  melodies 

lA-biis,  vers  I’rgliKe,”  and  “ Bo  reveil  do  'a  manCc.  , accoiumuumrnt  ol  string  quartet,  flule 

'They  we.'o  v-rv  svniiatheticallv  s.mg,  hut  what  gave  harp,  v.iui  accoiupiuum.-iu  oi  su.ug j 

Imost  delight  was  the  gossamer  delieary  of  the  accom-  and  cUinnet,  and  accompanied  Mibb  lihoda 

panimtMii  undor  Lhe  romv>Oi5or's  hands. 

I special  plcasuj‘0  to  have  Ijo  Mar1in“P^'Ch(Mii 


151 


von 


Iwonderfully  weH  “ MHCcl«-n 


««  M.  MAU  RICE 


Cilehn  in  a number  of  Bonga.  The  " Introduction 
end  Allegro”  wo  have  already  uuide  aeqaaintanw 
iwilh,  nnd  its  perfonnanoe  last  night  by  Miss  Gwou- 
di.leii  M.ison  (harp),  the  English  Siring  Quartot,  Mr. 
D.  S.  \Vor,,l  (lluUd,  and  Mr.  Cbarlosworlh  I'’avrc<lt 
(.larinet)  only  wrvwl  to  rovegil  new  biAuties  in  a 
Work  that  is  unique  among  the  fin'iSt  things  of  tho 
iiiojcm  Krerich  school.  The  distinguished  com- 
w .r’s  Quartot  in  I'’  major  wo  also  Jkuow"yrtv  JittlOj 


The  Cla^ioal  Concert  Society 
Traume  ” wa.s,  jb<-lied  its  name  in  present..!-  a ” r 


Nacht.und 


however,  ,1  v. 


Hr 

Ilf!  ■ 


I'.i 

t', 


Bos 


;vening.  a 

singer  most  syii  i music. 


rather 

iiKxlern  ” 

unnie  at  the  closing;  concert  of^  the 
the  Bechsteln  Hall  la.vt  night. 


S too  S;;:^w&t  the  music 


MME.  JULIA  CULP. 


” classical  ” in  spirit  is, 
enough : vet  it  is  doubtful 


LAST  NIGHT’S  RECITAL  AT  THE 
bechstein  hall 


\ large  audience  went  »'> 

Hall  last  night,  where  Mme.  Julia  ^ 

,a  vix-al  recital.  In  excellent  voice  to  s 
Unguisheu  singer,  as  aUvays,  had  m cl dT 
cuUv  in  holding  the  attenuon  of  her  hearer,  , 
for 'she  is  one  of  the  favoured  few 
irelv  vocal  and  inlerpretative  pow 

she  has  acquired 


feature  which 

^CnumtlS  series  at 

iThat  music  can  be  “ mcHlern  ” <and  yet  be 

of  course,  true 
whether  the 

quartet  of  'M.  Maurice  Ravel  or  his  “ Intro- 
duchion  and  Allegro  ” for  harp  with  acoom- 
pamiment  for  strings  and  wind  can  be  placed 
,in  .such  a categon-.  The  point,  however,  is 
of  no  importance  at  the  moment.  K 's 
sufficient  to  observe  that  last  night  s 
audience  enjoyed  the  concert  veiw  much,  and 
gave  M.  Ravel  a warm  welcome,  h'or  the 
rest  we  had  songs  by  tlie  stime  writer, 
St,rauss,  and  Debussy,  some  pianoforte 
of  Scriabine,  and  Mr.  hrislvin  s 
F manor  for  pianoforte  and 


lind  a vivid  performance  by  the  Itinglish  String 
buartci,  like  Uio  harp  piooo,  only  served  to  dipcover 
[o  us  new  beauties  in  a work  that  is  played  all  Uxi 
rarely  here.  The  pr^rforinance,  while  brilliant  and 
lull  of  colour,  was  to  OUT  way  of  thinking  rather  h»ck- 
ng  in  finesse;  one  required  the  more  ao^tivo 
• pulse  ■’  of  French  players  for  sneh  a work.  F urthtf 
pomoient  on  the  music  hcartl  at  tide  concert  ’•'o 
leave  for  the  moment,  merely  noting  that  Mr.  F • o- 
Kelly  played  Scrikbin’s  fifth  Scflwta  and  thruo 
smaller  pieces  with  considerable  skill  and  taflUj. 


THE  BACH  CHOIR. 

PARRY'S  “ODE  ON  THE  NATIVITY.’’ 


o 


C\ 

\ 


pur 


The  only 


level.  Moreover, 

accomplished  technique.  _ 

,ith  her  work  last  night 
dowlv. 


whose 
ors  are  on 
a most 


liaw  we 
was  ■ a 


jould  find  w 

.umdenev  U>  lake  things  too  slowly.  U ^ 
curious  how  there  seems  to  have  - P 

of  late  a fashion  for  tlragging  the 
often  to*  the  extent  of  destroying  he  or  .im 
imenlions  of  the  composer.  " / 

^.oup  Mme.  Culp  exceeded 

^uirements  in  lhe_  • Sehubert’s 

br”’Nachr'und 

".Ivnls  II..'  ."V"";''  ,fli;  TdT 

w',-  have  nothing  but  praise,  to  ‘ 

recital  was  a source  of  th  most 
Mme.  Culp  has  such  tech- 
command  and  variety 
i-tm  to  .suit  her.  "S  et 


piece, 
l’ha.n.tas\- 
strings. 

M.  Ravel's  music  is  always  picturesque, 
rem.'irkablv  effc-ctive,  and,  for  c,, no  who  shows 
a tendenev  towards  experimental  harmonic 
schemes,  exlremelv  lucid.  One  feels  a cer- 
.tain  limitation  in  his  phraseolo.gy.  the  two 
works  n.amid,  which  have  much  iin  co,mmo,i 
l.hcmaticaWv,  are  spirited  a,nd  well-colour  eel 
ex 


examples  of  IriMer-day  chamber  music,  con- 
veving  qualities  which  help  largcK  to 
b, -dance  the  decided  lack  of  emotional  ex- 


lie 


sav  that  the 
— i-iiuine  pleasure, 
nical  and  expressive 
that  all  type's  of  song 
one  likes  li<-r  best  in 

tional  tvi«-,  and  more  ,yn,,,r>  liv  the 

would  have  bm-n  welcome.  A group  h> 
jlal<-  I'Tich  Wolff  were  pcrhajis  not  more  than 
1 ordinarilv  inlerestiii-. 

M.  RAVEL’S  WORKS, 


s sec 

those  of  a deeply  emo- 
thc  progranimi' 


Coll- 
to 
X 

nression.  The  English  String  Ouart<-t, 
Messrs.  T F.  Morris,  H.  Kin/.e,  !•_.  Bnd.ge, 
nd  1.  James,  plavc-d  the  qnartc-t  in  capiffil 
harp  work  was  given  equallv 
Gwendolen  Masen  playing  the 
nd  fl'ute  and  clarinet  being  in  the 
Messrs.  Wood  and  Fawcett  rn- 
Tho  d'fficiilt  and  for  the  most 
of  Re.ger  were  sung  with 
Rho'la  veil  Glclin  ; later 
group  bv  M.  Ravel,  to 
n.inient.  Mr.  F.  S. 


font 


in 


I ^ 


FRENCH 


£) 

X'LASSICAF  CONCERT  SOCIETY  AT 


BECHSTEIN  HALL. 

The  last  rnneert.  of  the  series  took  jilace  at  Beeh- 
stoin  Ifall  last  night,  but  it  is  intere-sting  to  learn 
tliat  tlie  Clas-sieal  Concert  Society  is  going  to  extend 
its  activities  liy  giving  four  snpplementitry  con- 
certs of  chamber  music  on  M'edncsdays  in  March,  1914. 

Tliis  programme  was  probably  uniciue  in  the  .society  s 
rcrords,  for  it  consisted  entirely  of  mu.sic  l>y  living 
eompo.sers.  There  was  the  music  of  four  countries, 
f.'rance  came  first,  and  foremost,  being  represented  by 
the  person  and  the  works  of  M.  Maurice  Ravel.  Songs 
by  Strauss  and  Reger,  sung  by  Mi.s.s  Rhoda  %'on 
Olehn,  stood  for  Germany  ; piano  pieces  by  Scriabin, 
played  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Kelly,  Btood  for  Ru.ssia : and 
lastly  James  Friskin's  Phantasy  Quintet  was  iilaycd 
by  Mr.  Ki-lly  and  the  English  String  Quartet  to 
remind  the  audience  after  their  v.aried  exi>sricnccs 
that  some  good  music  is  being  maxie  in  thF  country. 

Reger  was  more  strongly  represented  f,han  Strauss, 
for  of  the  latter  only  i,he  sentimental  ” AUerseelen  ” 
-iiid  ” Nichts  ” were  given,  but  the  three  by  Reger, 


ai 

s(v  le. 

well,  .Mis 
iso'.o  part,  ;n 
hands  <i 
.spvetivcl 
pari  <lul 

much  skill  liy  ^L.- 
.she  was  heard  in 
ihe  compu-'e: 's  ;icc'0mp'ii 
Kellv  tiK'k  part  in  the  performance  of  .Mr. 
l-V, .kin’s  work,  and  he  was  also  responsiWe 
for  th<‘  pi’i'Tormance  of  the  Russian  pieces, 

FRENCH  CTLVirO.SER  CONDUCTS 
BECHSTEIN  HALL  [ ^ | ^ 

M.  Maurice  Ravel,  the  <listiiigu/shed 
I''Tench  I'oniimeer,  who  i<  in  Ijoiidoii  just 
now,  liacl  a very  cut hiisiaslie  ixieeptioii  at 
Bechstein  llall  Iasi,  night..  M.  Ravel  made 
his  appearance  at  the  Ciassioal  ■ Society’.s 
coiioert  to. take  part  in  the  ])erforiiianco  of 
.some  of  his  own  works,  to  whieii  the,  pro- 
gramme was  mainly  devoted.  'I'hc  concert 
began  i\ itli  M.  Ravel's  .siring  <(uartet  in' 

K major,  a.  work  which  de.serve«,  a place 
amongst, the  very  finest  of  modern  chain l>er 
■ music,  not  only  in  Franco  but  in  Europe. 
Later  in  the  evening  M.  Ravel  appeared  on 
the  platform  to  eondnefc  hi.s  Intnxluetion 
a.i;<l  Allegro,  for  harp,  .strings. 'lluto,  , and 
clarinet. 

■This  delightful  little  work,  whu-li  lia.s 
a.lready  beco.me  appreciated  hero,  is 
possibly  not  quife  so  iiulividua!  as  ,,  tlie 
quartet,  altliougli  it  i.s  niosi.  picturesque  and 
effective.  It,  owes  much  to  Debussy;  ite 
chief  theme  Is  , curiously  like  that  of 
“ L’Apres-mkli  d’un  F’auuie,’’  hut  it  has  less 


of  the'  angularity  and  stiffn.ess  of  rhythm 
tha.t  characterise  a good  deal  of  Debus.sy’s 
work.  The  music  wa.s  very  artistically,  played 
under  M.  Ravel’s  direelioii.  Miss  Mason, 
tihe  Englisli  string  quartot,  and  Messrs. 


■ Vorbeimarsch,”  Wiegcnlied,  ’ and  ” Wasche  ira 
Wind,”  all  show  ids  power  of  deilmtc  charactcrltation  -Wisxl  and  Faw'cett  being  the  performers, 
by  mearus  of  voice  and  piano  in  intimate  ways.  I’lie  Subsequently  Miss  Rhoda  von  Glehn 
pieces  by  Scri.abin  included  two  preludes  from  Opus  1 1,  sang  a.  group  of  five  songs  by  M.  Ravel,  with 
i he  charming  study  in  ('  sharp  minor  (Op.  8,  No.  1)  himeelf  at  the  piano.  All  the  songs  proved 
and  Die  fifth  iiiaiio  sonata.  'J’lic  la.st,  wliich  is  about  most  ingenious  and  in.teresting,  and  Miss 

contemporary  witli  the  third  symphony  recently  GJohn  sang  A'’  V.'®® 

given  at  (ineen'.'-  Ifall,  in  a good  deal  more  intercstuig  without  much  vocal  beauty.  Ihe  remapiin^ 
than  the  ny.tiphony.  it  ha-s  been  played  several  soloist  of  the  eyeiung,  Mr.  I.  o.  Kelly, 
times  in  I/omion  and  will  probably  have  to  be  jiUiyed  played  some  Scriabine  pieces  in  a very 
many  more  I lines  ix-fore  any  Iritener  can  say  that  finished  manner. 

lie  Uioronghlv  understands  ite  .aim  and  its  strueture.  _ » ooTnAT  r'mvT/"'T?R'rs5 

Mr.  Kelly,  who  played  the  siruillcr  pieces  .admirably,!  ^ loJ-iAOiSlGAki  VolJiv GJj U X O. 

<lid  not  succeed  no  well  with  t.hir.  He  load  ms.stere.d  

q teclinieally.  and  that  is  no  small  feaG  but  the  tone  ' U ^ MODERN  PROGRAMME. 


It  seenvs  to  be  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  toe  Bach 
Choir  to  pick  up  the  dropiped  stitches  in  the  web  of 
our  musical  life.  While  other  chor.al  societies  in  Lon- 
don are  Imsy  producing  things  like  'Die  Promised 
Land  and  SI.  Agnes's  Eve  it  sometimes  happens  that 
they  overlook  a real  and  living  work  of  art,  and  then 
the  Bach  Choir  supplies  the  omission.  That  was  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  founded,  and  now 
that  most  people  know  something  about  Bach  it  seems 
appropriate  that  the  same  choir  should  do  toe  same 
thing  for  ot  her  composers.  ^ £.t-  . 1 

.So  last  night  .at  a privai.e  concert  givei*  in  the  hall 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  the  Bach  Choir,  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  II.  P.  Allen,  gave  the  first  London 
ix'rformance  of  I’arry's  ‘‘  Ode  on  the  Nativity  ” pro- 
duced last,  yo.ar  at  tho  Hereford  Festival,  and  with  ib 
were  placed  two  other  works  by  English  composers, 
which,  I, hough  not  ciuite  new  to  London,  have  each, 
we  think,  only  been  heard  once.  These  were  Stan- 
ford’s Symphonic  C.antata,  “ .Stabat*^  Mater,”  which 
the  Royal  Choral  Society  gave  once  at  the  Albert 
Hall  soon  after  its  production  at  Leed.s  six  years  ago, 
and  Vaughan  Williams's  ” Five  Mystica'  Songs  ” 
originally  produced  at  Worce.ster. 

All  those  are  work.s  which  one  would  expect  to 
he.ar  often  in  a country  traditionally  devoted  to  choral 
music  and  possessing  plenty  of  fine  choirs  on  the 
'.ook  out  for  new  material.  The  genuine  beauty  of 
Stanford’s  “ St.abat  Mater  ” D perhaps  overlooked 
because  ct  his  way  of  instinctively  ailopting  a 
manner  when  he  approaxihes  a new  theme  riu 
;.his  instance  il  is  tlie  manner  of  Verdi),  bub 
DU  the  otlier  hand,  Parry  is  frequently  disregarded 
Docause  of  hi.s  constitutional  incapacity  for  speaking 
.n  any  tone  of  voice  other  than  his  own.  So  opposite 
excuses  are  used  to  ju-stify  the  neglect  of  two  masters. 
Vaughan  William-s.  belonging  to  a younger  genera- 
.bion,  is  more  fortunate,  for  at,  the  moment  hi.s  manner, 
or  his  tone  of  voice,  is  something  new,  and  people  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  tiia.t  lie  has  sometliing  to  say. 

Those  who  are  not  particularly  swayed  by  fashions 
in  technique  were  equally  glad  to  hear  all  these  things 
ably  performed  last  night,  apprex-iating  the  qualitie.s 
of  cliaracter  which  underlie  the  m.anncrs.  In  toe 
“ Stabat  .M.ater  ” the  main  strength  lies  in  the  two 
orc’aestral  movements  and  the  beautiful  melody 
which  is  the  chief  symphonic  subject  ; in  toe  ” Ode 
on  the  Nativity  ” it  is  the  exquisitely  wreathed 
phrases  for  tlie  voices,  toe  spirit  of  mingled  joy  and 
devotion  that  one  loves.  The  choir  sang  admirably  in 
both,  though  a little  more  llexibility  would  have  added 
point  here  and  there.  Tlie  solo  quartet  in  t’ne  first 
(Miss  Katherine  Vincent,  Miss  Dilys  Jones,  Mr. 
Francis  Buckley,  and  Mr.  Plunket  Greene)  were 
not  altogether  well  matched,  hut  individually  they 
did  good  work  and  Miss  Vincent  gave  u,s  some  moments 
of  pure  and  fresh  singing  in  the  solo  part  of  tho 

Ode  on  the  Nativity.”  The  “ Mystical  Songs  ” 
were  well  sung,  as  at  their  first  performance,  by 
Mr.  Campbell  Meinnes,  and  here  many  ot  the  con- 
trasts between  the  solo  and  choral  voices  came  out 
with  wonderful  effect,  and  the  ringing  ione.s  of  ‘‘  Lei 
all  the  world  in  every  corner  sing  ” made  an  inspifing 
ending  to  the  concert.  

MISS  MURIEL  FOSTER’S  RECIT.r\I.. 

Miss  Muriel  Foster  gave  .a  vocal  recital  last  night 
in  the  Bechstein  Hall  with  an  interesting  programme 
which,  if  it  contained  no  axtuai  novelty,  included  a 
numbei  of  thmgs  which  were  somewhat  off  the  track 


was  apt  to  he  tiard  ami  the  loucii  heavy.  ,md  his 
nnonree.-.  hardiv  piovide  for  Die  ehhrczza  favkmliea,  . 

ill,,  himnllnoiio  'esinlln'e.  ami  i ll  the  extravagant  dis-  tt  waa'a  very  decided  twentieth-eentnry  "DOti  

play  of  emotion-i  wliicli  Hcriahiii  asks  his  micrpretet  sounded  in  Bechstein  Hall  last  night.  Indeed, an  emot 

to  ' . . .1  -V.  __1„ 


Moi-i  i I.  llci'b<Tt  K'M7.e.  I'’i 
hi  - I III ’•odii'-t  ion  a lid  AH' 


ink  Bridge,  and  I vor  Jaine;;,  a.id  Mix  Reger. 

. for  harp  CMi-is  (iweiidolen 


Tho  committee  of  the,. 


beaten  by  the  majority  of  singers. 

Hiunmei'.s  beautiful  aria  “ L’ombrosa  notto  vien,” 
v/ith  wliich  the  concert  opened,  must  have  been 
seldom  sung  in  Iximion,  and  in  the  groirp  by  Strauss 
i which  followed  only  toe  playful  fantastic  “ Juiig 
Hexenlied  ” and  the  sentimentitl  ” Cacilie  ” could 
b'  called  familiar.  Of  the  others,  the  two  whicii 
needed  most  singing  were  ” Geduld  ” and  “ Ich  seho 
wie  in  einem  Spiegel,”  botli  of  them  being  less  lyrical 
than  the  others  in  the  sense  that  they  do  not  so  much 
ion  as  expand  one  with  slight 
Miss  Foster  resisted  any  temptation  to 
either  of  them  dramatic;  .at  ihe  same  time 
reflected  every  shifting  cliange  of  mood  with 
fidelity  and  by  purely  musical  mcan-s. 
The  words  were  never  over-emphasized,  though  tho 
was  perfcotly  clear,  and  ( lie  musical 
sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  ot 
the  beautiful  “ Mcinem  Kinde  ” 
clear,  fresh  tone,  perfectly  smooth 
was  what  one  most  admired  ; 


Til, 


Die  i wo  .-xqiii 


^il , ly 
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1 1'  \ nil 


,jii  which  was  encored,  it  was  tho 

lelicaD-  s'M  l ings  jptescnt  on  a visit ^to  thiB  country,  and  who  ngj^tf^ss  of  tone  and  delivery.  In  tho 

next  group  b v Brahm-s  JlBUnde  Kuh  ” was  givog 
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U up  tnc  suDscnpoon 
names  have,  roany,  very  little  to  do  with  the  old 


Vorkwas  'veil  played  by  the  compn.-'’'' 
t the  piang,  and  Meti^ra.  Summons,  Waruej 

ere 


with  the  same  lightness  and  delicacy,  and  this,  too, 
had  to  be  given  again. 

“ Auf  dem  Schitfe  ” and  “ WiiLst  du.  dass  ich  gehe,” 
by  the  Eaine  composer,  were  carried  through  with  an 
impulst'  which  wa-s  regularly  .sustained  from  the  first 
note  to  the  last  without  ever  leaving  the  impression 
^fhat  song  and  singer  were  being  driven.  That,  o£ 
1 course,  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  rcAlly  musical  rhythm, 
- and  it  se/uns  also  t o be  one  which  is  pretty  closely  kept. 
In  slow  songs  like  Hrahms’s  “ Nachtigall,”  or  again 
i.u  t he  more  solid  phrases  of  I’arry’s  “ Thine  eyes 
1 still  shined  for  me,”  it  was  invaluable,  for  it  just 
made  the  difference  lietwecn  phrases  which  were 
, merely  beautifully'  sung  and  phrases  which  had  tho 
vitality  of  living  music.  The  group  of  English  songs 
):  also  contained  .Mr.  Ivor  Atkins’s  “Virgin's  Lullaby,’' 
' which  manages  to  bo  simple  and  naive  without 
becoming  mawkish,  and  Mr.  Delius’s  beautiful  song 
“ In  the  .Seraglio  Garden,”  in  both  of  which  the 
mood  was  exactly  caught.  Mr.  Coenraad  V.  Boa 
accompanied  the  singer  throughout  most  sympatheti- 
cally. 

:MR.  EGOX  PETRI'S  RECITAL. 

Mr.  Egon  Petri  gave  at  Bechstein  IlaU  yesterday 
afternoon  the  piano  recital  which  was  originally 
planned  for  a date  earlier  in  the  season.  It  was  a 
big  programnxe,  beginning  with  Weber's  Sonata  in 
D minor  and  containing  some  of  Tausig’s  arrangc- 
; mente  of  .Schubert,  all  Brahms’s  variations  upon  a 
t theme  by  Paganini  (a  short  pause  being  made  between 
the  two  books),  a nocturne  by  Chopin,  foUow'cd  by 
the  Polonaise  Fantasie  and  IJszt’s  “ Valse  a 
Capriccio  ” on  two  themes  from  Lucia  and  ParisiTia. 

programme  in  which  so  much  depends  upon  the 
technical  equipment  and,  indeed,  the  physical  endur- 
ance of  the  player  i.s  apt  to  become  tedious,  even  when 
■the  pianist  has  the  qualities  necessary  for  success. 

1 There  is  so  much  to  remind  one  of  his  capabUities 
Uhat  it  is  easy  to  let  the  music  fall  into  a secondary 
place  in  interest.  Mr.  Petri’s  skill  was  shown  in  his 
power  of  subordinating  himself  to  the  needs  of  the 
mu.sic,  so  that  even  the  elaborations  of  Tausig  "seemed 
to  have  their  musical  value.  Perhaps  he  was  rather 
less  happy  in  his  interpretation  of  Weber  than  else- 
where, for  he  was  inclined  to  emphasize  the  features 
of  the  not  very  distinguished  music  beyond  what 
they  would  bear.  But  when  a very  civilized  composer 
labels  his  work  “ Allegro  feroce  ” it  is  not  surprising 
if  his  interpreter  seeks  anxiously  for  the  ferocity. 
The  playing  of  Brahms’s  variations  was  masterly', 
especially  in  the  variety  of  tone  which  brought  out 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  each  number. 

MISS  MURIEL  FOSTER. 


. „v  ,...j  piang,  and  Messrs,  bummous,  Wai 
programmes— the  old  programmes  which  stiU  exist  Wavwii  k'-R’.  jus.  The  last  three  play- 
in  spito  of  all  the  terrors  of  tho  'Tango  and  thoi  joined  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Petre,  also  played  th 
- - - * string  quartet.-.  Mr.  Landon  Ronald’s  ■ * 

whichjthiga  oI  four  of  Rabindranath  Tagor  ' 


insidioits  evils  of  tho  Continent. 

Bach  and  Brahms  and  Beethoven  aao  names 


, 1 Iji’ics  (al=o  • performed  for  the  first  umf 

one  almost  forgets  to  recommend  to  studonts  tney  Mif.s  Ca-iTie  1 \iub  a ■ soloist,  are  sonw 


the  first 
t.  are 

as  musical  illustraiioin 


are  of  such  everyday  occurrence,  and  as  obvious  as  disappointiug 

Maorice  Ravel  comes  between  our  of  remarkable  h l ies,  Mr.  Ronald’.s  conveu 


cli6a>pp<.f 

tho  Gospols  Maorice  Ravel  comes  between  our  of  remarkabk 
cla.ssics  and  our  Puturikbs.  He  makes  his  bow  to  tional  plira-v"  hardly  matching  the  nm 
Claude  Dcbm^  and  bids  adieu  wCh^  programme  con 

Ho  1.,  left  alone,  or  more  or  less  alono  «ilh  h s ^ 

wonderful  Quartet  in  I pieces,  "Uh  Mi.vs  Irene  bciiarrer  . 

simultaneous  rejection  and  aca'ptaaceof  certain  con-  ‘ 

ventionaj  forms  offers  a certain  confusion  to  those 


critics  who  have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  on  tho 
dreadful  difference  between  matter  and  manner,  and 
the  Quartet  is  not  quite  decided  a&  to  tho  future  of 
cither  one  or  tho  other. 

Yet  there  is  a very  big  differonoo  between  his 
work — olevcT  and  competent  and  offoctivo  as  it  is  i 
and  tho  work  of  his  more  illustrious  contemporary’* 
Claude- Aciiille  Debussy.  Tho  latter  ecems  to  have 
been  inspired  chiefly  by  Bgyptianesque  forms,  with 
Shepherds’  flutes  and  similar  things  for  loc.il  colour, 
and  a little  by  the  wild  contemporary  snobisms  of 
the  West  for  the  East. 

At  the  soiree  of  tho  Music  Club  at  the  Gmiton 
Galleries oo  'Thursday  evening  the  work  of  Mr.  Rave! 
was  hoard,  so  to  speak,  in  perspective.  Hfelbne 
Luquiens  sang,  as  only  she  c®n  sing  them,  seveii’4 
of  his  songs  superbly — full  of  spirit  and  poetry  and| 
eloquence  and  valour — of  all  the  qualities,  in  fact, 
wiin  which  such  a fine  singer  m’aut  sing. 
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musicians  in  conference. 

The  29lh  series  of  annual  niee.tinus  of  th( 
Socielv  of  Musicians  is  bein)'  held  in  London 
this  week,  the  objects  beinjf  the  discussion  of 
matters  relatint<  to  the  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical '.side  of  niusiicians'  work,  and  al&o  the 
production  of  new  compo,=ilions.  The  con- 
ference began  in  eame.st  yesterday  with  a 
special  .service  at  St.  Stephen’s  Church.  Wal- 
brook.  and  a reception  at  the  Mansion  House 
bv  th<'  Lord  .Mayor  on  l>chalf  of  the  City. 
'To-da\  ’s  arranj'enients  include  a paper  by 
Mr.  Norman  O'Neill  on  “ Music  to  Staf<e 
Pla\'s,”  and,  in  the  .'ifternoon,  an  orchestral 
concert  at  Oueen’s  Hall.  1 o-morrow  .Mi. 
hVank  Ro-tve  (secretary  of  the  'Teachers’ 
Registration  Council)  will  read  a paper 
“'The  Place  of  Music  in  a.  National  Systerr 
of  Education,”  and  Mr.  .\Ifred  Kalisch  wit 

Teacher.' 


ECITAL  AT  THE  BECHSTEIN  HALL 


Miss  Muriel  Foster.  wQo  gave  a vocal 
recital  £. t Bechstein  Hall  yesterday  evening, 
presented- a jirogramme  both  varied  and' 
interesting.  Some  singers  endowed  with  a 
beautiful,  synipatlietic  voice  like  the  one 
which  s’ne  possesses  might  be  tempted  to 
rely  on  that  alone  for  success.  iSIiss  Foster’s 
ambition,  however,  was  to  become  a great 
artist.  I'h.it,  by  tier  work,  she  achieved ; 
hence  her  high  position. 

Her  first  number,  an  .Aria  by  Hummel, 
•was  renderc-d  with  feeling,  and  with  due ; 
ipreciatlon  <‘f  the  style  -of  the  old  music, 
ummel’s  juMne,  by  the  w;iy,  is  rare  enough 
on  a concert  programme  in  these  days,  but 
liis  ssetting  of  sacred  words  is  quiet  and,  in 
its  way,  impressive.  This  was  followed  by 
Sj.'  ‘I  RToup  of  .btr,'  u.ss  Lieder,  which  were 
1 f rendered  with  iTre  skill  and  understanding 
p Jjof  the  spirit  of  tho  music. 

5 The  gfentlc  “ Meinem  Kinde,”  the  clever 
and  characieristii'  “Jung  Hexenlicd,”  and 
j|ji^fine.  impassioned  ” Caciiie  ” were  received 
^^(|wilh  .special  warmth;  after  the  .s-ocond  an 
’ encore  was  loudly  called  for  and  granted.  .'\n 
jij,  ' attractyv'e  Rrahhis  gfoup  was  akso  success- 
hv  (i  ful,  although  tho  attempt  to  have  the  grace- 
] ful  “ 'riiercs*'  ” repeated  failed. 
n!'c|t,i  The  last  group  was  dev'Oted  to  English 
|f^,  composers  ; it  includc'd  .-idmirablc  songs  by 
|fi  Parry,  Delius,  Iv*.r  .Mklms,  and  Lidgey.  Mr 
■t)  Coenraad  v.  Ross,  by  his  t.houghtful  :ind  in 
1'*’^  telligent  pl.-iyiiig,  contribu'.ed  greatly  toward! 

^ ^ the  succc'  - of  the  evening.  ' 

MAl^CE  RAVEL. 


discuss  ” What  attitude  should 
_ _ adopt  towards  .Modern  Music?”  'I'lie  confer- 

1 iio  popiiiaril  y of  the  Chfi.st-ma.s  Oaml  concert  enc-.''  eryls  on  hriday  with  the  annutil  genera, 
which  Hir  Frederick  Bridge  li,’-s  instituted  at  the  meeting;  in  the  afternocn  there  will  be 
•Mbert  Hal!  W.1.S  shown  last  night  by  (ho  fact  tb.at  the  special'’  musical  service  in  Westminslci 

hall  was  well  tilled  in  every  part,  .and  that  many  num-  C'athedral,  and  in  the  evening  the  annua 
bers  in  the  programiue  had  to  be  repeated. 

In  this  and  in  other  ways  ( he  performance  reminded 
us  of  (he  concerts  of  Scottish  and  of  Irish  songs  with 
which  .St.  Androw’.s  and  St.  Patrick's  days  are  cele-i 
brated  annually  at  the  Albert*  H.all.  The  music 
bore  much  (he  .same  relation  to  the  genuine  Christmas 
earol  th.at  the  .so-called  national  songs  hear  to  genuine 
folk-song.  There  v,ere  good  things  and  Iiad  things, 
and  some  good  things  spoilt  by  commonplace  settings 
or  such  suggestions  of  false  sentiment  as  bells,  the, 
vox  hiiman.a  ’ stop ' on  the  organ  and  such  like 
devices  supply.  ^ ^cz  . ^ 

Tne  concert  opened  well  wi(,h  Crotch’s  chorus 
1*0  star-led  chiefs  ' and  I’earsajr,s  beautiful  setting 
of  “ In  dulci  jubilo.”  but  tho  rest  of  tho  first  part 
was  a mere  succession  of  mediocre  songs  and  pai-t- 
song.s  relieved  by  “ God  rest  you  merry  gentlemen  " 
and  by  one  little  carol  by  Sir  Frederick  Bridge.  “ A 
babe  ys  borne  I wys,”  a .simple  and  sincere  melody, 
t niortunatoiy  there  were  othci-s  from  the.  same 
pen  which  did  not  rise  .so  high.  “ Bing  out  with 
jocund  <-hime  ” wa.s  encored,  and  so  was  Mr.  Ben 
Davies’s  spirited  singing  of  “ Mr.  ’VVaidlo’s  Carol. 


banuuyt  takes  place  at  the  Hotel  Cedi. 

^ f 

The  new  works  “ specially  composed  foi 
last  nitrht’s  concert  in  the  (Irand  Hall  of  th-e 
Hotel  Cecil  did  not  make  any  g-reat  demands 
on  the  audience's  powers  of  concentration 
for  all  were  .short,  and  generally  quite  light 
in  stylo.  Mr.  W.  Wolstenholme’s  Quartet  ir 
E for  piano  and  strings  lacks  fibre  anc 
impulse,  but  is  otherwise  an  agreeable 
enough  es.sav  in  th.e  Mend<‘Issohnian  manner. 
Mr.  Tlubert  Rath  shows  his  usual  lightnesf 
of  touch  in  a “ Miniature  .Suite  ” for  string 
quartet,  and  his  work  at  least  has  the  merit 
of  being  unpretentious.  There  is  stronger 
stuff  in  Mr.  H.  Waldo  Warner’s  Phanta.sy, 
:ilso  for  strings.  The  basic  idea  has  a sorne- 
what  Straussian  savour,  but  is  yet  distinctive 
enough  to  give  the  ihree  linlvod  movements 
continuitv.  Despite  an  occasional  .suggestion 
that  the  composer  is  liable  to  outside  influ- 
ences, the  work  shows  ima.gination  and  a 
! .stronw  sense  of  atmosphere. 


either  r-t 

“ 1 care  not  for  spring.”  which  8ir  Frederick  Bridgo  i these"latter  qualities  was  conspicuous  in  Mr. 
accomnanied  on  the  piano.  i L;indon  Ronald’s  settings  of  four  lyrics  by 

Rabindranath  Tagore.  The  .songs,  how'ever, 
are  effective  as  music,  if  unsatisfactory  in 
their  conventional  treatment  of  the  word.s. 
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piano. 

In  the  second  par(<  were  a few  more  popular  tTa-di-  | 
tional  carols  such  as  “ Good  King  TVeucesIas  ’ and 
1 he  first  Xoel.  and  a hcaithA'  arrangement  for 
quaj^-et  and  chorus  of  “ When  the  crimson  sun  lia<l 
set”  by  S,  S.  Greathead.  A graceful  little  cradle- 
song by  Kobin  H.  Legge  sung  by  Miss  Mary  I^eighUn 
also  deserves  mention.  Other  solo  singers  were  Aliss 
Kuth  Vincent,  Miss  Vera  Oiil,  and  Mr.  Julien  Henry, 
ihe  choir  sang  throughout  with  o:£cenent  spirit,  and 
Mr.  H.  Ij.  Balfour  played  most  of  the  arcompanimeiits 
tactfully  upon  the  organ,  but  he  might  have  sj>ared 
U9  tilo  “ VOX  huinana.” 

BLIND  COMPOSER’S 

V ^ QUARTET.  (Ai") 

\ ♦ 
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and  Miss  Carrie  Tubb  made  the  most  of  the 
obvious  opportunities  thev  afforded  her.  'Ihe 
second  soloist  wds  Miss  Irene  .Scharrer,  while 
the  London  f^trir.g  Ouartet_  was  admirable 
as  ever  in  the  concerted  music. 

MUSICIANS  IN  CONFERENCE 

A CONCERT  OF  BRITISH  MUSIC  ! 


A 


ASSICAL  CONCERT 
SOCIETY.  1^//  > 


” It  was  in  a cnrionsly  appropriate  atmosphero  tha,' 
o Mr.  Maurice  Ravel  made  a bowing  acquaintance  with 
f'  that  queer  tJjiag — a London  public — during  the  lob't 
■'’e'w  daj-'a.  The  Classical  Concert  Society  has  not 
been  famoue  at  any  time  in  its  comparatively  short 
>s  history  for  its  broadmindedness  towards  the  un- 
1 j academic  adventn  res  of  composers  who  wish  to  escape 
[hi  the  traditions  of  Bioiiims  and  Beethoven.  Now  it| 
'1  turns  over  a new  leaf  and  gives  concerts  in  which 
("^'  young  (or  comparatively  young)  writers,  such  as 
Frank  Bridge  and  Vaughan- Williams  and  Donald 
Francis  Tovoy,  may  have  a fair  chance  to  be  heard;- 
,nd  it  is  reckk«e  enough  to  drag  in  such  revolutionary 
.ames  as  Richard  Strauss,  Max  Reger,  and  A. 


The  first  of  the  three  ooncerfs  which  tht 
hooi'porated  Society  of  Musicians  is  giving 
hiring  its  conference  this  week  took  place! 
u the  big  hali  of  tho  Hotel  Cecil  last  night. 
I'ho  chief  feature  of  the  programme  oou 
sieted  of  two  now  works  for  string  qua, net, 
iind  one  lor  ))iano  quartet  by  well-know  u 
members  of  the  society,  Mr.  YValdo  M arn-er, 
iUr.  Hubert  Bath,  and  Mr.  M'.  AVolsteii-i 
holme.- 

.AIT  three  compositions  proved  very  attrae- 
tive  and  charming,  Mr.  Warner's  work  being 
perhffps  the  most  significau^  altho-ugh  sono 
of  it  .shows  the  influence  tlio  modern 

Krciieh  qchojl,  notably  in  ilie  earliei'  por- 
ilous.  All  intemezzo  section — the  work  is  ui 
one  long  movemeui — is  partuAila-rly  po.etu; 
and  expre.Ssi'-e,  as  v-eU  as  )x,'iug  ongiu-a*  m 
its  ideas  and  effects 

Altogether  one  may  regard  it  not  only  as 
a promising  work  of  its  composer,  hm,  a 
'vorlliv  speciiiieii  of  the  chamber-musii; 
whicirthe  yo-aiiger  Briti.sh  composer  c-aii  turn 

*^'Mr.  Bath’s  Miniature  Suite  is  a delightful 
piece . of  writing,  very  characteristic  of  its 
author,  and  contains  many  clever  touches 
(if  humour.  -Y  very  vivacious  little  prelude 
! nd  a jolly  finale,  almost  in  the  style  of  an 
I lid  Envlisii  dance,  are  the  best  of  the  four 
movemeuls.  , , , , , *• 

Mr.  M'illiam  Wolstenholme  s quartet  tor 
piano  and  strings  has  all  tho  dainty  grace 
and  melodiousness  which  always  cliarae- 
leri-'  the  work  of  this  well-know  ii  blind 
musician.  It  is  perhaps  a little  lacking  lu 
strength  in  the  development  of  Us  ideay 
but  each  movement  has  many  poetn- 
moments  . 


For  two  hours  at  Queen’s  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musi- 
cians and  their  friends  listened  to  a pro- 
gramme chiefly  devoted  to  music  by  British 
composers.  Of  the  four  new  W'orks  intro- 
duced— three  of  them  specially  written  for 
the  occasion — d*3cidedly  the  best  impression 
was  made  by  Mr.  Norman  O’Neill  s 
“ Humoreske  ” for  orchestra.  It  is  not  very 
aptly  named,  perhaps,  and  might  quite  easily 
pass  as  an  ov'crture  to  a tragedy.  But  if  the 
composer  appears  to  joke  with  difficulty,  he 
has  given  us  a w'ork  which  left  the  convic- 
tion that  he  derived  as  much  enjoyment  m 
writing  it  as  his  audience  did  in  hearing  it. 
A central  section  of  an  expressive  character 
makes  a capital  contrast  to  the  vigorous  im- 
pulse which  is  otherwise  the  predominant 
feature,  w'hile  excellent  use  is  made  of  colour 
in  t’ne  scoring.  I'ar  less  decision  was  to  be 
found  in  a piano  concerto  by  .Mr.  M. 
Esposito,  in  which  the  composer  took  the 
.solo  part.  The  themes,  for  the  most  part, 
were  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  elabora- 
tion to  which  they  were  subjected,  .and 
though  the  music  naturally  varied  in  pace, 
the  mood  wr.s  virtuallv  the  same  all  through. 
It  is  possible,  however,  th.at  a colourless  i>cr- 
formance  to  some  extent  o'oscured  the  work  s 
better  qualities. 

Mr.  William  Wallace  has  done  more  dis- 
tinctive work  than  anything  in  “ Ihe  Out- 
law,” a ballad  for  baritone  solo  (Mr.  Oliarlos 
Knowles)  and  circliesti'a.  Skilful  it  cer- 
tainly is.  and  not  without  a _.s<‘n.se  of  the 
picturesi|Uf',  but  it  somehow  f.ailod  to  be  con- 
vincing. Mr.  lames  Lyon's  Tone  Poem, 

” The' Ixigcnd  I'teaulifu-I,”  based  on  I.ong-| 
fclI'O’w,  had  not  .sufficient  vi'taJi'.y  of  i'  s own  | 
to  counteract  tlie  rather  reminiscent 
character  of  many  of  its  component  parts,  in 
this  instance,  .''•Irauss  is  appareiUh  tho  chief 


I^asrmns  jS'onc' 

it  hard  to  resist,  th  manner. 

enough  to  cr^mp  the 
He  conducte>l 


Still,  it  was  tv. - 

c-rriporer'-s  own  pcrs  • o’.Neill  and 

hLs  work  uncommonlv  vvelh 


•idcnt 


1^0 


^/s~ 


-i  f/  y 


the  New 


Mr.  Wnllnce  _ also  ^ Sir 

n 1 


Syn’.phonv  ite  concerto 

Frederic  Life  and  Love.'  a 

his  own  f rtramme  further  inc  ud- 

sadly  overloaded  pro.^ 

a protracted  j^y  M. 

and  orchestra  written  i - 

‘'sOOETY  OF  MUSICIANS 
ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT. 


T.ha  orchestral  concert  given  at  Queen 
H.all  yesterday  afternoon  by  the  Incorpo 
lated  Society  of  Musicia,ns  prov^  eomewh. 
dull  as  regards  the  music  heard,  which  w- 
iall  by  members  of  the  society.  Only  two  < 
the  si.y  works  comprising  the  programm 
were  in  any  way  strikmg 
O’Neiirs  Hiimoreske  and  Mr.  Wilham  \\  a 
lace’s  ballad  for^aritoue  and  orcb^tra 

• The  Outlaw.”  t\  ■ l , 

Mr.  O’Neiill’s  mwic  is  fanciful  aud  pictiir 
ssciue,  and  capitally  sooi’cd,  but  it  owe 
something  to  other  modem  composers,  aiu 
he  thematic  ideas  in  Uicmsclves  are  m> 

Un-  significant.  Mr.  Wallaoe,  who  is  -n.- 
,wn  poea,  has  written  some  ''®ry  hn.^^ 

ind  let  them  to  music  of  equal  ^‘reno-h. 
rhere  is  a fine  sense  of  effect  and  chmoy 
,cth  in  the  vocal  part  and  the  orchestral 
;ettrng,  and  the  ba.llad,  excellently  suiig  b> 
ilr.  Charles  Knowles,  achieved  a real  si' 

*The  rest  of  the  concert  included  a nielo- 
•lio.u^s  iiieno  concerto,  written  mostly  in  an 
Idiom  of  half  a century  ago>  by  Mr.  Aiicmv. 
Esposito,  who  plaj^d  the  solo 
pieces  for  violin  and  orchestra  oy  M.  Em,ic 
Sairet,  in  somew'hat  dmilar  vein  ; and  an 
orchestral  toneqx'em,  ” Ihe  Legend  Bcauti 
ful,”  by  James  Lyon. 

HEPIPw  von  dohnAny'I’S  recital. 

WijJLa  . 

sfei 


accomplished  Russian  singer  who  gave  her 
recital  at  Bechstciu  Hall  last  night  may  weU  c^r^ 
away  the  impression  that  Euglish  taste  aru  ^ 
are  strange  things  to  cater  for.  She  last  w.ng  he. 
in  the  height  of  the  summer  season  when  there  was 
so  much  music  going  on  that  a newcomer, 
distinguished,  could  scarcely  get  all  the 
she  deserves;  she  returns  when  there 
going  on  and  succeeds  in  only  half  tiUing  the  Bee 

Still,  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  fo  bear  her 
last  night  must  be  very  gi-e.tcful  to  her.  for  her  pm- 
grammo  was  deUghtIul  to  hear  from  J^^giMing  • 
fid.  As  before,  the  bidk  ot 
songs  of  her  own  country  sung  in 
but  she  began  with 

.songs  of  Schubert,  “ -Die  Ivrahe,  oep. 

four  numbers  from  “ Die  Schone  MuUeri 
man,  and  later  made  short  excursions  uivrO  prench 
and  English  languages.  Her  only  ^ 

was  by  a Rnssiau  composer— Cm  s ^®®,  ..  con^^ 

but  her  English  example  was  one  of  Ba,ntock  ® ^ 
of  Sappho.”  Her  Englisli  is  h^ 

; as  her  other  foreign  languages,  but  J^)”ri2 

I grasped  the  feeling  of  the  song  as  firmly  ^ e ve^^g 
,Hse  in  her  repertory,  and  she  made  an  cxtraordmanly 

'TiVStd  <h.,.  ,h.  ;*n=. 

moved  by  her  singing  of  y®^Y'’‘^llr^2s^exorSsed  m 
■:.o  he,  for  its  intimacy  a,nddehca^  P 
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rhythmic  vision.  The  mime  of  X'-mn 
:i  composer  is  mwv  to  m-.  li<‘  ",'is 
Hast  iukIu  by  a couple  of  son^s,  L'bk  - ' 
'curious  and  raih.r  ramhlmw  mu.u.  but  oi 
unpleasin.a;.  They  were  sunff,  ‘ 
own  accomoanimeni,  hy  Mine.  .M''*’ 

Dm  i-i.'s,  a fairlv  accomplished  singer  w iHi 
onlv  a moderately  widl-irmned  voice.  i nc 
programme  further  included  sonpfs  -X" ‘ . , 
Podme  for  strim.(s  and  pianoforte  by  G.ibiie 
Dupont,  and  songs  of  Chaus.son. 


SCHONBERG^S  music  at  QUEEN’S 
HALL. 


AN  EAJILY  SYMPHONY  BY  HAYDN. 


to  oe,  U.U-  Its  LiAPjaxici'v.j-  c.»i.vv^  — r'rj'f.v  TCriihe 
every  phr.ase  from  the  pnre  meiody  o _ TYoefcne 

Ihe  exl^berance  oi  “ -Mein  ” and  the  V^taos 


Herr  von  Dohndnyi  ga’^  a pianofor^  recital  yc5 


Blumen.”  But  it  was  noticeable  tf-t,  p^mg^over 

IS 'S 

Parassia’s  monologue  Lorn  ^ 

tS”SSl"”-MA  ft.  t«.n*S  to.T 

sc,.u.n^  i tho-L  it  is  difficult  to  acc^ept 

feet  by  liloussorgsky  that  It 

^uny  other  music  tlmn  ^y  Medtner, 

words,  a A’cry  delicat<e  “ ILlves  ^ 


LJiivtra  ov/iig, 

jn^.rr  c ; .'V  V/  Avoruft,  cv  »v,*.v  ^Wic\i  QUotes  the  thcnio 

day  afternoon  in  the  xEolian  llaU,  at  which  the  pro-p^-bmamnov  s „.p,,  ' J™iT>hony  in  a way  which  is 
■ gramme  was  m-ade  up  of  Brahms's  Variations  on  melcdrajnatic,  and,  most  impmtant 

themo  by  Handel,  Schumann’s  Kretsleriana,  and  l,°SDavSikYrfine  " Song 

own  pianoforte  emte  with  the  title  Humoresquas.  several  more  chai  Ja-iio  composers 

Herr  von  Dolmanyi'.s  playing  is  always  pcrsn.asivejyj.^f,p_  but  at  the  we^e  Moussorg- 

;r„lhc.  than  masterful  ; it  is  this  that  gives  ^u<=btrhose  work  stood  out 


rather  than  masterful;  it  is  this  that  gives  ^u<=“wbose  wora  si^ 
particular  charm  to  his  interpretations  ®<=bnberb-.ky  anc  ^ra^ 

laud  the  romantic  composers.  But  it  is  impossihleV  -,r\\i\’a  RFPITAL. 

ito  play  the  set  of  Brahms’s  variations  with  cliarm  j JEREBTZOVAo  nCV.-  » 

alone,  however  persuasive,  unless  the  full  signification  \c/^  ^ 

,cf  some  of  them  is  to  be  sad-rificed.  In  the  fugue  \ f t 

variations,  and  again  iu  *hc  vi-^q  p-ia  *!  .-t  tnc 


jand  the  two  preceding 
[slow  one  in  B flat  minor,  we  miased  some  of  their 
esscnti.vl  breadth  and  ruggedness,  and  this  was  the 
I price  we  paid  for  the  extraordinary  delicacy  and 
' freshness  with  which  the  groups  10-12  and  16-23  were 
treated.  We  paid  it  iviUingly  (except  for  some 
moments  of  regret  in  the  fugue),  as  the  plea-sure  of 
hearing  the  music  given  with  lyri<a,l  feeling  rather 
Uian  declamatory  emph.e.sis  on  its  rhetorical  side 
is  a rare  one. 

The  Kreisleriana.  too,  were  given  not  only  with 
the  animation  and  tb6  sensitivene.ss  to  quick,  ebange-s 


A soncf  recital 
stein  liall  last 
Icrebtzova, 
'ability  '• 


Bech- 

.\nna 


was  givf 
ii'pht  bv  Mate. 

M Russian  sopranio  of  some 
■S,.  in.erpS;.  .ong,  of 


and  vitaliiy- 


1 of 


mood  without  which  they  easily  become 
monotonou.s,  but  also  with  a lyrical  spirit  th.it 
instinctively  subordinatx'd  the  level  stretches  of  pros.; 
to  the  poetry  animating  the  whole.  The  player’.s 
own  suite  has  many  charming  moments  in  the  varia- 
tions on  an  old  pavane  and  the  jiastoral  which 
follows,  and  the  opening  march  lia.s  a swhim.sical 
humour  characteristic  of  the  composer  : but  neither 
the  toccata  nor  the  fugue  has  the  freshness  in  the 
barraonic  treatment  that  marks  some  of  his  lafer 
work.  It  is  haray  necessary . to  say  that  all  the 
movements  were  played  with  great  sympathy  and 
that  they  delighted  the  auaenco. 

>nSS  TINA  LERNER'S  RECITAL. 


- with  much  ■ 
quite  enough,  ^ r vocalisation  are  so 

h,T  Xl';o'"Sr  »pA  “eilent  voice,  b„, 
''”’‘^'■*‘^•,1,0,1  Is  SO  insecure  that  there  m 
me  molhod  is  - ,,-cert.aintv  m respect 
iaUvav,s  a good  deal  f ^ quality, 

and  even  .at  ^ , interest  to  hear  some 

it  was  undoubted  i Russian  schcxil, 

Sic 


,1/vv 


__ 


■ -7/ 

A piatioforle  rociial  was  given  yesterday  afternoon 
in  the  .Eolian  Hall  ir/  Miss  Tina  Ijeraer,  with  a 
Iirog.-amme  devoted  entirely  to  Liszt. 

The  Pianoforte  Sonata  in  B minor  naturally  enough 
occupied  the  place  of  honour  in  the  middle  of  the 
progirimme.  It  also  gave  the  pianist  a bc-tter  oppor- 
tunity than  anything  els<;  did  of  showing  the  range  of 
her  technique  and  lu-r  capacity  for  interpreting  LLszt’; 

music.  In  some  of  the  sligV ' ’ ' ' 

the  .sonata,  such  as 

Uic  " jVimees  do  I’c 

picture  seemed  to  ham[H.T  her.  Her  phrasing  was 
toil  deliberate  and  too  emphatic  where  it  should  onlv 
have  sketched  an  outline,  and  there  was  not  quite 
enough  rhyllimioal  impulse  fo  carry  the  listener  over 
t.he  full  clo.ics  bet  ween  one  episode  and  anotlicr.  Bub 
in  the  .sonata  her  nl.sying  w.is  logienl  and  continuous, 
;md  as  a result  tiic  various  part.;  of  the  sonata  fell  into 
their  phvee  and  one  had  an  ir.ipres.sion  of  unity  of 
<lesign.  In  tiu;  sonat.i.  too,  Miss  lx.'nier’s  lone 
more  rc.sonar.t  than  elsewiicrt — in  the 
for  insl-ance,  or  the  " Hicordanz.1 
rcndental  Htudic^s 


Mous.sor; 

.vmongft  , 

ffU''  .,‘llm”?Mi‘oar-h’am'fting  dance 
Jcvebfzova  gave  this  with 

\Vi..:ro;irt  thou,  l.lll'e  star.  . . 

- r 'inoihpr  charming  song  or  um 
^mloof.rnoiner  ^ of  the  later  school 

•co-Tip^-'^  - alsTv  a ^roup  oi  Schubert. 

UoHnf  in  .he  no.iva 

liSiSsrv  vi«M  s"™** 

iur''aceompar/.‘-t. 


,THE  STRING  QUARTET  AT  THE 


BECHSTEiN.  vA 
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„ '!•  pieces  which  preceded 

li  as  " L'.s  Clochas  de  Geneve  ” from 
le  I’elerinage,”  the  .smallness  ot  the 


was 

■ Eclogue,” 

from  the  Trons- 

— -Imt  even  in  the  sonata  there  was 

lack  of  roun.lne.ss  in  t'ne  volume  in  the  loudest 
p.ass.agea.  It  :nn.st  bo  said,  though,  I hat  in  the  matter 
of  tone  she  did  not  receive  very  mucli  help  from  tiie 
pianoforb-.  On  the  whole  she  playeil  (he  lightest  and 
mo.sl  brilli.arit  puraago;  la-:L  ; Ihe  opening  of  the  fugne, 
in  p.Trti.  ular,  went  v,i'll,thc  phrasing  b.-ing  clear  and 
crisp,  os  it.  wi)-i  in  “ J'Vii.  folli  l.-.  ” an.l  (he  famous 
” G.ampanella  ’’  after  Bagiuini. 


fine  performance  of  Maurice  Ravel’s 
string  quartet  was  given  by  the  Parisian 
Ouartet  at  the  Bechi.stoin  HalUast  night  at  a 
concert  given  bv  the  Societe  des  Concerts 
FranyaLs.  MM'.  M iliaume,  Morel,  Macon, 
;ind  Fcuillard  have  played  here  l^fore,  and 
always,  we  fanew,  under  the  auspices  of  this 
particular  .soefety,  which  has  done  so  much  to 
make  us  familiar  with  music  of  the  latt^- 
day  b'rcnch  school.  The  high  qualitv  of  the 
performance,  of  course,  placed  Ravel’s  work^ 
in  the  most  favourable  light,  and  one  nrav 
probablv  accept  the  interpretation  as  authori- 
tatiive.  The  charm  ot  much  of  the  music  \s 
undeniable,  so  also  is  its  inequalitv  ; the  fail- 
ings for  the  most  part  arc  found  in  the  con- 
struction, which  is  loose  and  .allows  for  a good 
deal  of  rather  tiring  repetition  of  phrase. 
Perhaps  the  best  movements  .are  the  third  and 
fourth,  the  latter,  indeed,  being  splendidly 
vivacious— at  any  rhte,  that  w,as  the  outstand- 
g qualitv  as  revealed  by  the  Parisi.an  Qu.ar- 
[3  In  the,  opening  alh-gro  the  ear  is  un- 
ubtfdlv  iirovoked,  if  that  is  not  loo  strong 
ord,  iiy  tlw  reminiscent  nature  of  the  suh- 
ji'ct-inatter.  Ravel  has  not  so  pronounccilly 
.an  individii.al  stylo  as  has  Debussy,  hut  one 
fi'c!,;  his  music  in  general  to  be  mor<’  virile  .and 


The  sensation  of  Saturday’s  Symphony  Conceit) 
tit  Queen’s  H.a!l  was  the  performance  of  Schonborg  s 
Five  Orchestral  I'icces  under  the  composer’s  direc- 
tion ; but  Sir  Henry  Wood  secured  to  his  audience 
something  more  than  a sensation  giving  t cm 
at  the  outset  beautiful  performances  of  Brahias.s 
'■  Tragic  ” Overtme  and  Haydn’s  early  Syriipiionv 
in  C,  called  “ Lo  Midi.”  The  concertante  parts  m Bie 
latter  were  exquisitely  played  by  Mr.  Maurice  Sons 
(violin)  and  Mr.  C.  Warwick-Ev.ans  (violoncello),  wno 
combined  to  make  the  colloquy  of  the  slow  movement 
peculiarly  eloquent. 

An  early  symphony  by  Haydn  must  bo  almost  .ns 
much  of  a novelty  to  many  who  frequent  Queens 
Hall  as  is  the  late  dia.phouy  of  Schonberg,  and  wo 
welcome  a pt»}icy  which  places  them  together.  ^ \ o 
would  gladly  have  heard  them  in  closer  juxtapositiou. 
for  between  them  came  Tchaikovsky  s terribly  pop  ar 
piano  concerto  to  remind  us  that  there  are  things 
which  ara  much  more  hard  to  bear  with  than  ugliness, 
such  as  pretentiousness  and  complacent  vulgarity. 

Miss  Adda  'i'erne  played  it,  and  it  was  not  ^r 
fault  that  it  -was  so  hard  to  bear  with.  Some  pianists 
can  force  us  into  its  mood  by  sheer  weight  of  per- 
sonality. She  seemed  to  be  struggling  too  art 
to  reach  its  mood  to  be  able  to  command  any  bub 
the  most  willing  .adherents. 

Then  at  last  came  Mr.  Schonborg,  and  for  the  next 
20  minutes  every  one  was  trying  to  hear  with  his 
ears,  getting  perhaps  a glimmering  of  intelligence 
here  and  there,’  enough  just  to  make  one  hope  that 
one  was  cleverer  than  one’s  neighbours,  but  most 
of  the  time  floundering  rather  helplessly.  There  was 
applause  at  the  end  of  each  number  save  the  first, 
but  every  one  knows  bow  much  a London  audience  s 
.applause  is  worth.  It  is  mqstly  compounded  of 
nervousness,  anxiety  to  be  polite,  and  affectation.  s 

The  thing  v/hich  really  makes  one  hope  that  these 
five  pieces  may  become  intelligible  is  the  oon-sistency 
of  their  form.  While  Schonberg  thro’.vs  all  the  con- 
ventions of  harmony  to  the  winds,  he  clings  tena.ciously 
in  all  but  one  (No.  3)  to  simple  figures  ot  rhythm  ; 
be  states,  alternates,  and  combines  them  in  a way 
which  would  seem  only  too  obvious  if  Ihe  mind 
were  not'.-being  distracted  all  the  time  by  the  strange 
conglomerations  of  harmony.  Tiii.s  rhythmic  tenacity 
gives  ceR,ain  distinctions  of  character  to  the  different 
numbers,  and  is  most  easily  apprehende'd  in  thi- 
second,  where  t’ne  silvery  tone  of  the  celesta  reiterating 
a single  figar.e  makes  one  quickly  realize  that  after  all 
we  are  not  entirely  robbed  of  a foundation. 

The  composer  has  lately  added  titles  to  the  move- 
ments. "Presentiments”  {Vorgpfiihle)  is  the  first, 
in  which  the  bassoons  hold  a chord  of  three  notes 
; as  a sort  of  "pedal”  throughout  almost  the  ciitbo 
piece,  while  .all  sorts  of  emdous  and  exciting  thing.s 
happen  in  the  upper  p.arts.  "The  P,a.st  ” [Vergan- 
i/CKiw),' the  title  of'  the  second,  perhaps  accounts 
for  the  feel’ing  which  it  gives  of  coming  a little  nearer 
normal  standards  of  music.  It  is  the  most 
lightly 'scored  of  the  five.  Number  three  is  merely 
callecl  '•  Tiie  Changing  Chord  ” IDer  icechselnd" 
Akkord).  but  in  private  the  composer  lias  confes-seil 
to  a pictorial  parallel  to  it.  One  may  think,  he 
admitted,  of  the  broad,  smooth  .siu-face  of  the  sea, 

' tiie  morning  sim  just  c,atchmg  the  ripples  with 
innumerable  points  of  light.  One  can  apprecuate  tin) 
significance  of  this  in  the  little  touches  of  high  light 
wHch  piccolos,  harps,  and  harmonics  on  the  strings  ad<l 
above  the  perpetual  imder-cuTTeni;  of  wood  wind  and 
muted  trumpets.  Number  four  (Peripeiie)  ha-s  a 
varietw  which  is  in  strong  contrast  to  “ Tlie  Changing 
Chord.”  Between  the  w Ud  arpeggio  for  wood  wind 
with  wliich  it  begins  and  the  violent  energy  of  its 
climax  built  upon  this  same  arpeggio  many  tilings 
happen,  including  a soft  passage  for  horns  of  great 
expressiveness  and  a wading  theme  for  clarinets 
afterwards  transferred  to  Uie  strings.  It  is  a piece 
which  most  shows  the  untruth  of  ;iU  assertions  that 
this  music  is  without  form  or  incapable  of  analysis. 
Finally  in  number  five  {Deis  chVigaie  liecileitiT)  we 
come  to  Schonberg’s  conception  of  a long,  sustained 
melody:  now  one,  now  another  instrument  ropre 
sents  tiie  " Tlauptstimme  ” to  which  the  others  are 
temporarily  subonlmated. 

But  when  all  is  done  and  we  liave  brought  ourselves 
to  some  comprehension  of  the  meaning  we  shall  still 
have  to  satisfy  om'selves  tliat  it  has  been  w-orth  while. 
In  his  latest  phase  Schonberg  has  put  himself  volun- 
tarily into  fetters,  refusing  all  free  movement  in 
order  to  explore  one  tiny  corner  of  souiul-combinaticms 
usually  called  dissonance.  Will  the  gain  repay  the 
self-denial  ? TTic  audience  seemed  very  glad  when  it 
was  all  over  to  welcome  back  .Sir  Henry  Wood,  who 
ended  the  concert  with  Charpeutier’s  fresh  amd 
imaginative  “ Napoli.  ’ 
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ARNOLD  SCHONBERG. 


STUDIES  IN  DISCORD. 


When  Arnold  Schonberg’?  “ Five  Or- 
che^ti  il  Piece?  ’’  were  first  pl.'iyecl  in  London 
at  a Promenade  tloncert  two  seasons  ago 
' one  felt  that  the  audience  was  unsympathetic. 
This  was  far  from  being  the  case  on  Satur- 
dav  afternoon  at  the  Oueen’s  Hall,  where 
the  work  was  repeated  before  a large  num- 
ber of  interested  musical  people  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer  himself.  Herr 
.Schbnbcrg  impressed  one  in  iierson  as  being 
very  modest  in  demeanour,  yet  full  of  subdued 
vitality,  and  it  further  f emed  that  he  had 
quite  won  the  confidence  of  the  orchestra. 
His  strange  little  pieces  had  every  appear- 
ance of  being  verv  carefully  and  doubtless 
correctly  pla'ved,  and  if  they  made  some- 
thing of  a less  sensation  than  had  probably 
beeire-ypected,  we  put  this  down  more  to  the 
curious  reticence  of  the  orchestration  than 
■to  any  lack  of  daring  in  the  actual  writing 
itself.  The  dynamic  plane  of  the  music  is 
' decidedly  a low  one,  and  in  consequence  the 


burselv^'not  trea’  from  compolcfr  wn.r  compo^  XapHr?’’'^iid  Toliaikovskv’.s  piano  concertfl 
music  far  less  comprehensible  as  musical  sound!  ^ played 

wore  many  who  found  beauty.  Incidentally,  one,  utmost  brilliance  and  effectiveness 

would  like  to  know  what  the  composer  himsch  Verne.  H.  C. 

thought  of  his  music  after  heanng  it,  as  he  did  on 

this  occasion,  for  the  first  time:  the  pieces  have,  as  a roWSBY  WOOF'S.  KECTrAL, 

fact,  been  played  only  twice  before,  namely,  here  and  <“  V v C\  V , 

in  one  German  town,  or  so  we  arc  assured.  ^^violin  was  giVon  oH  fc>aturday  anernooTi 

For  ourselves  we  found  no  trace  of  anarchy  in  the  in  the  Bechstein  Ilall  by  iVIr.  llowsby  ^\oof  with 
music.  Indeed,  the  second  piece,  “ Vergangenes,”  is  a programme  which  included  Beethoven  s two  ^ 
1 verv" beautiful' thing  in  itself— it  is  full  of  a poignant  Itomanccs  and  Glazouuov's  Concerto  m A. 
regret'  while  the  fourth,  “ Peripetie,”  seemed  no  lb  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  oof  played  Beethoven 
more  abstruse  than  “Die  Walkiironritt  ” seemed  with  much  conviction,  for  he  seldom  made  one 
fivc-and-twonty  or  more  years  ago.  The  final  piece,  feel  that  there  was  anything  behind  the  be.autiful 
" Das  obligate  Itecitativ,"  was  frankly  hideous,  and  surface  of  tlie  music.  But  if  the  romances  did 
the  first  “ Vorgefuhle,”  was  macabre  and  ugly.  But  not  seem  to  mean  mu<;h  to  him,  he  at  any  rate  phrased 
the  middle  piece,  “ Der  Wechselnde  Akkord,”  might  cleanly,  and  did  not  attempt  to  do  anything  but 
have  been  a translation  into  terms  of  music  of  the  tiimb  the  music  quite  simply.  In  Gla/ounov’s 
poem  of  Brahms’s  “ Feldeinsamkeit.”  All  this,  • concerto,  which  soimd-s  heavy  enough  with  orchestiw 
however,  refers  to  the  sound  of  fho  musiin  As  to  itsj  and  without 


to  tho  souna  01  rno  music,  au  lu  aua  wttnouu  ii»  is* 

.!■  I Wf  -.rn  mi7"led  completelv  and  best  in  the  quiet  opening  section  .and  at  the  beginning 
particular  point,  we  are  puz„lea  His  tone  here  was  pleasant, 

xplanations  as  were  vouchsafed  left  9“®  , amt  lie  seemed  at  home  in  the  music,  hut.  in  the 


such  " explanations ’’ as  were  vouchsafed  left  9“®  , amt  he  seemed  at  home  in  the  music,  hut  in  the 

no  clearer  than  before;  and  while  without  exception,  section  of  the  Andante,  in  the  elaborate 

,,  . _ j eet  one  i m foTr.oi.nl  Ti!.n.ces  of  t.he  last 


no  clearer  than  belore;  ana  wuiio  v/uajoui,  section  of  the  Auaai--  — — 

the  nieces  semed.  as  it  were,  protoplasmic,  yet  one  cadenza,  and  in  several  places  of  the  last  movement 
seemed  aJ«o  to  find  a dreamy,  poetic  “ idea,”  vagne,  ide  tone  became  shrill  .and  his  intonation  uncertam, 

if  you  like,  but  not  nee^wrily  the'rhvthin’  sS!dy^omd  fhe  outhnes  efUr. 

lyiur?  nearly  all  of  it.  It  u bizarre,  but  we  did  uot  tma  Carolrne  Hatchard  sang  among  other  tilings 

it  unplGfl'Santly  so,  nor  did  it  ofifend  the  ear,  as  soniG|  ^ group  of  iwngs  bv  Mr.  Montague  l^hillips  which  aie 
of  the  music  of  Debussy.  Moussorgsky,  and  others | index  of  his  gifts  as  a com^iwr,  and  were  no 
offended  it  a year  or  two  ago.  Further,  it  had  no|  doubt  written  with  an  eye  to  baUad  concerts, 
sign  of  pretentiousness,  and  if  its  meaning  was 


X 
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harshness  of  the  conwioscr  s discordant 
method  strikes  the  car  far  less  than  would 
othcrwi.se  have  been  the  case.  The  pro- 
uranune  told  us  that  in  Schonberg’s  “ Course  . 
of  Harmony  ” the  following  sentence  occurs  : I 
“ The  artist  create.?  nothing  that  others 
regard  as  beautiful,  but  only  what  Is  needful 
to'  himself.”  We  take  that  to  mean^that 
self-expression  comes  naturally,  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  definite  considerations  of  lesthetic 
charm.  It  is  not  new,  of  course,  as  a 
dictum  : indeed,  it  must  be  obvious  that  that 
has  been  the  course  adoifited  by  every  great 
man  in  the  past.  If  Schonberg  himself  is  a 
great  man,  the  only  apparent  difference 
between  him  and  the  other.s,  to_our  ears  as 
they  arc  at  present  consiituted,  is  that  he  is 
not  as  fortunate  as  they  were  in  the  pleasing 
nature  of  the  ideas  to  be  expressed.  Ihe  day 
mav  come  when  music  such  as  .Schbberg 
w riles  will  be  as  satisfying  as  that  of  W agnci 
or  Brahms.  At  present  one  can  only  say 
. that  it  is  too  unintelligible  and  too  far  re- 
I'y  moved  from  the  ordinary  formulse  of  musical 
composition. 

*»* 

Of  course,  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  for 
tlic  orchestra  to  make  absolutely  ugly  sounds 
— ^the  colour  alone  with  its  extraordinary 
variety  prevents  that — b’ut  i't  is  very  easily 
pos-sible  to  write  music  which  is  dull.  Schon- 
berg  escapes  doing  this;  his  technique  is  re- 
markable in  the  achieving  of  strange  and 
unexpected  effects,  .such  as  always  keep  the 
mind  on  the  alert.  But  the  substitution  of 
the  bizarre  for  .sheer  beauty  as  we  know  it 
prevents  the  emotion  from  being  to'uc.hcd. 
Once  or  twice  an  atmosphere  was  s%t  up  of 
a tangible  and  not  unplcasing  kind,  but  the 
general  impres.'ion  was ' quietly^  odd  aiitl 
rather  provccative  by  belirg  apparently  mean- 
' inglcss  and  yet  suggestive  of  someth.ing  hap- 
pening, if  one  could  but  know  \vh.at.  I'hc 
rest  of  the  concert,  the  first  of  the  Queen’s 
Hall  Orchestra's  Symphony  Concerts  of  the 
new  year,  was  in  comparison  tame.  Yet 
Miss  .\de!'i  A'cr;ie  in  the  solo  [>art  o.f  Tchai- 
kovsky’s B flat  minor  concerto  displayed  an 
abund.'int  energy  and  a tone  which  never 
became  strident  even  at  its  greatest  force, 
and  .Mr.  Sens  and  Mr.  C.  W arwick-P.vans 
played  the  solo  parts  in  Haydn’s  “ Le  Midi  ” 
symphony  loe.autifully.  'i'he  jirogrammc] 
liegan  with  Brahms's  fine  “ Tragic  ” over- 
ture and  ended  with  Charpentier’s  “ Napoli  ” 
from  the  “ Impressions  d'ltalie. “ 


hidden  from  somG,  it  vvas  evidently  clear  enough  to 
its  creator,  who  conducted  quite  wonderfully.  Its 
texture  was  amazingly  complex,  but  so  was  Strauss  s 
a decade  .ago. 

In  these  days  we  h.ave  aeon  so  many  attempts  to 
I depict  in  music  things  more  or  less  concrete  that 
j when  a composer  arrives  who  shuns  even  the  sug- 
i gestion  of  the  concrete,  and  who  revels  in  a kind  of 
i raental-poctical  “ atmosphere,  we  are  puizzl^  by 
I the  apparent  newness  of  the  idea.  Harmonically  the 
music  is  difficult  to  follow,  because,  if  it  has  a system 
underlying  it,  that  system  is  unfamiliar.  Melodically 
we  could  find  little  trace  of  a system,  for  such 
melodies  as  showed  their  tiny  heads  in  the  orchestral 
mist  were  more  wisps  of  musical  material^  than 
melodies,  even  of  the  kind  we  call  “ modern.”  Yet, 
with  all  its  protoplasmic  quality,  with  all  its  vague- 
ness and  abruptness,  this  music,  so  eternally  quiet 


Many  a London  musician  will  recall  the  name  am 
work  of  Mr  Thon  Wendt.  From  him  1 hoar  fronc 
South  AfricaT where  he  has  been  working  hard  foi 
some  time  to  establish  a niunicip.a!  orchestra  a! 
Caiic  Town.  This  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
founded  in  South  Africa,  and  Mr.  Wendt  baa  defi- 
niUdy  been  appointed  its  musical  director.  In 
Johannesburg  and  on  the  Rand  tho  average  wage  cl 
an  circhGstral  player  is  £1S  per  month  : it  is  proiioscd; 
to  pay  the  municipal  orchestra  players  in  Ca{^  Town 
£20,  but  with  this  proviso,  that  their  services  are 
exclusively  engaged,  whereas  the  Joh.annesburgers 
are  free  to  accept  outside  engagements  when  not 
tied  by  their  theatrical,  bioscopio,  or  similar  obliga- 
tions. It  was  hoped  and  intended  that  the  whole 
orchestra  should  he  composed  of  South  Africans,  but 
Mr.  Wendt  found  that  impossible;  and  though  be 
discovered  his  required  eighteen  players,  principally 


ness  and  abruptness,  tins  music,  so  etemauy  quiei  uibcovu.vu  - 

^d  subdued,  Lined  to  fulfil  a purpose,  and  we  are  of  the  wood- wind  and  brass  fr.aternity  there,  he  has 

quite  prepared  to  believe  the  fault  is  OUTS  that  that  had  to  import  twelve  strings  fronr  Lngland.  Ih- 

nuniose  did  not  shov?  itself  in  perfect  clearness  at  permanent  orchestra  is  to  he  thirty,  but  for  syni- 
Lee  In  any  case,  we  refuse  to  regard  Schiinberg  phony  concerts  that  number  will  be  increased  by 
as  a musical  anarchist  on  the  strength  of  these  Five  twenty  or  even  thirty  extra  players,  mostly  skilled 
Pieces  and  though  we  confess  to  a strong  preference  i amateurs.  Mr.  Wendt  tells  me  that  it  is  quite  on 
for  the  beautiful  sextet,  we  yet  are  quite  prepared  to  j the  cards  that  John nnosburg  and  Durban  will  follow 
hear  the  Five  Pieces  agaim  Indeed,  it  would  bo  a 
pleasure. 


leabuic.  , _ % t r *v 

Miss  Aclola  Verne  played  Tscbailiowsfcy  s faimhar 
first  Pianoforte  Concerto  very  gracefully  and  ^ well, 
with  a rather  exuberant  orchestral  assistance,  and 
a Brahms  overture  and  a Haydn  symphony  were 
included  in  an  over-long  scheme— those  conducted 
by  Sir  Hairy  J.  Wood, 

After  iho  e\(X-ri6iiee  of  Siuurany  aiier- 
noon  at  Queen's  Hall,  one  will  no  longer  oc 
able  to  accuse  the  Lonelovi  publie  of  Iveiiig 
indifferent  to  new-  ideas  in  innsiv.  The  hali 
was  crowded  with  people  who  had  conic  to 
see  Herr  Schonberg. 

Evidcnth'  there  had  been  .some  doubt, 
tj  whether  both  coiuno.-er  and  his  music 
mi'iht  provoke  ccene.s  of  disi'pproval  such  a.s, 
have  been  rcp«-t«l  from  Contiiieutal  coii._ 
certs,  for  the  programme  t-laied  : rtcri. 

Arnold  Schonberg  huc  promised  his  co-opera- 
,iou  at,  to.<lay's  coiuer;.  on  condition  tha. 
during  t.he  perfonnanee  of  his  orr-liesiral 
pieces  perfect  eileucc  is  inaintauien.  - . .> 
a matter  of  fact,  t.ilcncc  w.-.'-t  not  maintained., 
between  each  of  tho  five  pieces  played  (con- 
curremlv).  for  the  audience,  apparently  hncl- 
ing  the  weird  music  to  its  liking,  broke  out, 
info  ,applau9c  after  the  second. 

How  much  of  the  applau.se  was  tntcndei 
out  of  iiolitoness  for  a distniguished 
mmsician.  and  how  much  rcprcien.ed  ac  -ua 
a-pprcciaikm  of  the  music,  it  is  difficnU  t<r 
Lv.  CertaiiiB'.  the  most  intelhgem, 
•listeners  must  have  hi-s  faculties  raxed  to  the 
utrno.st  in  any  attempt,  to  grasp  the  mcannir 


suit  with  Cape  Town  within  tho  next  two  years, 
which  is  good. 


‘VI 


of  it  a 


all 


ind  the  cs»m|x>ser'6  ideas  iiiiderlrruf, 

[r  ow  n impre6.sioti,  a.s  at,  a fanner  heai  - 


SCHONBERG  AT  QUEEN’S  HALL. 


MUSICAL  PUZZLE. 


On  Saturday  afternoon  Queen’s  Hall  was 
curiosity.  The  chief  event  of  the  afternoon  was  the 


Ouriusu/>.  xiiu  ciiici  V/- 

performance,  under  its  composer  s directum,  of  Arnota 
Schbnberg’s  ” Five  Orchestral  Pieces,”  and  it  was 


in  very  sooth  curious  music  But  it  was  no  more 
curious  than  the  attitude  of  tho  large  audience. 

• Throughout  the  performance  there  were  litterings  ot 
app.arent  amusement:  but  for  ourselves  we  noticM 
DO  sign  whatever  of  the  hissing  which  greeted  the 
pieces  when,  eighteen  months  ago,  Sir  Henry  W or.. 1 
produced  thorn  for  the  first  time  anywhere.  A con- 
siderable number  applauded,  so  that  the  composer- 
conductor  came  back  more  than  once  to  bow  his 
thanks  for  what  reaUy  was  a very  comiortable  recep- 
tion If  it  was  not  curiosity  that  attracted  this  large 
audience,  one  is  at  a loss  to  know  what  the  cause 
might  have  been.  YVas  it  not  in  truth  tne  idle  curi- 
osity aroused  and  stimulated  by  the  sili.v  reclame  of 
the  hissing  incident  alluded  to?  In  the  last  few 
weeks  there  has  been  no  getting  away  from  it.  But 
one  may  let  that  aU  pass ; it  signifies  nothing.  Of  mr 
greater  interest,  as  well  as  importance,  it  is  to  know 
that  among  those  who  went  to  the  concert  with  -r 


Air  ow n imprev.- , --  - - 

iVig  of  the  mume.  is  that  Herr  Schonberg  i.s 
exm'rinir-ntiiig  with  a harmonic  echemc 
which  ca.nnot  be  adequatidy  exprensed  m 
our  present  evstem  of  scales,  consisting  <>L 
T,cmi-toncs.  Probably  tho  nu.-K;  would  ; 
sound  much  clearer  ami  more  intelligible  if . 
written  in  quarter-tones.  . 

According  io  a writer  quoted  in  Bie 
nnalvtical  progmmme.  the  music  is  lU 
some  degrro  an  cxprc.ssioii  of  all  tli,« 
dwells  in  us  siib-conscionsly.  like  a dieaun 
. and  is  built  upon  none  of  the  lines 
’lha,t  are  familiar  to  us  . . . which  has 

hartnonies  though  wc  cannot  gra*p  »i 
analyse  them,"  Here,  is  a possible  explana- 
t, ion' of  Herr  Schonberg’s  rau.sic.  Just  as 
tho  mental  sub  coiiseiousness,  in  oreams,  rtie- 
tort.s  into  a-iiparently  illogical  shapes  the 
logical  ideas  of  the  brain  when  -awake,  so 
music  such  as  this  may  be  produced  from 
■’  -,ub-consciousness  acting  on  the  ordinary 


Our  Vienna  Correspondent  writ-ea:  Mr.  Bichard 
whose  father  long  played  a distinguished 
part  in  Vienna  musical  life,  h^  given  a 
here  of  chamber  music,  for  which  he  had  ^ured 
the  assistance  of  three  members  of  the  Pmse  Quartet 
Air.  Epstein,  who  is  deservedly  csteomod  as  a Pteyor 
of  chamber  music,  and  his  colleagues  performed  1 rios 
by  Be-cthoven  and  Schubert,  and.  ae  a novelty  for 
Vienna,  a piano  Quartet  in  A major  by  Chausson,  in 
which,  despite  the  unmistakcable  mfluence  of 
Massenet,  both  rhythmical  and  harmonic,  tm  com- 
poser's individuality  is  quite  apparent.  Mr.  Epstein 
and  his  partners,  Iriofessor  Ros6  and  Mo^rs.  Bux 
baum  and  Ruzitska,  were  immensoly  apphiuded  by 
the  extremely  fashionable  audience,  in  which  were 
many  members  of  the  Vienna  world  of  art.  In  ttie 
large  hall  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Miisic  Monz 
Rosenthal  has  once  more  appeared  before  the  v lenmv 
public  to  give  it  a specimen  of  his  admirable  teeb 
nique,  his  fiery  temperament,  his  enormous  musical 
ability  aaid  high  intolligenoe.  To  hoar  this  artist, 
with  his  sovereign  command  of  his  instrument,  is  a 
most  uncommon  treat.  Whi-thcr  he  plays  Schumann. 
S,iint-Sacns.  Chopin,  or  Liszt,  bo  produces  an  over- 
whelming effect.  Schumann’s  A minor  Comjerto. 
Saint-Saens’s  Concerto  in  G minor,  and  Liszt  s Hun 
-arian  Fantasia  formed  the  programme,  to  which 
Rosenthal  aildod  his  own  waltz  bransanption.  Hrt 
listeners  after  each  piece  applauded  him  and  at 
the  close  there  broke  loose  a fra-ntic  storm  of  delight, 
which  continued  till  the  lights  in  the  hall  wore  pu. 

.T.n,  1 1^ 

THE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY 


LAST  NIGHT’S  CONCERT).,, 


Y 


There  was  no  lack  of  variety  in  thb  desiqn 
of  the  Roxal  Philharmonic  Society'.?  conciTt 
Queen’s  Hali  last  night,  and  wiih  1 Tut 


at 


Mengelberg  as  conductor  one 


coutd  be  cer- 


tain 


also 

ence 

.Mur 


music-vl  system. 


If  this  be  so,  a new  path 


perfectly  open  mind  on  the  subject  of  Schonberg  s so 
Llled  ” atfarchical  ” music-we  in  Ore.at  Britain  -iro 


>\r*iA,Ln.  X I M _ 

c-erMinlv  oivened  up  to  the  composer  w.io 
can  follow'  it,  but  whether  t.he  resnlts  to  be 
obtained  can  l>e  appreciated  or  eyeu  under- 
stood bv  most  listeners  is  very  doubtfiii. 

The  performance  of  the  works,  whieh  arc  of 
enormous  difficulty  to  the  orohestr.al  players, 
was  verv  good  indeed. 

The  rest  of  the  programme,  conducted  by 
Sir  Herirv  Wood,  was  of  a kind  that  formed 
a complete  contrast  to  Herr  Schonljerg  s 
work  It  consisted  of  a Haydn  Symphony, 
Pr-dims's  ” Traffic  ” overture,  Charpeiitier’s 


that  the  utmost  ■\\XTuId  be  made  ol  Usi 
opportunkie.s  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
L’nfortunately,  however,  the  opportunities 
wore  not  manv,  and  the  concert  as  a whole 
was  a decidedly  uneventful  one.  Tlicre  w;.s 
a disappointment  in  store  for  the  audi- 
■ in  the  sudden  indisposition  of  .Mis? 
id  l<'osicr,  who  was  to  have  sung_,  and 
afterwards  to  have  been  pre.scnted  n itn  the 
society’s  coveted  gold  medal.  By  wav  of 
novelty-  the  programme  incluiled  two  small 
tone-pcK’iii.s  bv  Sir.  Ddiu.s.  Neitlicr  proviul 
to  be  of  first  importance,  tlnjugli  it  was  .i 
pleasure  to  come  across  a composer  w lio.  in 
these  strenuous  iiid  rcvolution.ary  timv>,  o 
content  to  write  .'-imply  ami  with  due  in-og- 

nition  of  tho  claims  of  nU'loilw 

‘‘  On  Hearing  (lie  First  (■  udox'  in  S;-  i,vg 
is  tho  s.unewliat  cumbivs.  uie  lhl< 
fresh  and  deliciili'lv-oolo’  r,d  h'  ■ ' ' ,, 


! i 


Ihflvin-  t.vr-TT^c?rrtral  KpircTa 
LlU-son-.  There  i<  a charming 
"vhich  the  can  of  the  cuck>x> 


^Iwog/.in 

pa??age  "i 


ed  ba  c arin^  over  a subdued  accoi  - 
pSe^t  for  wrings  but  -thervvrce  the  W 
piece  has  no  special  featuros  ^'yo-nl  s cru.n^^ 
of  nielodv  and  reticence  of  ^ •„  • 

piece,  - Summer  M?;ht  on  me 
rather  unconvincing  study  in 
and  fcliotvs  the  inoc'd  of  the 
to  make  a suitable  pendant  to  it. 

^cars  ago  M.  SapcUnikoff  mtr^lu^^ 
maninoffs  piano  concei'to  m P mmo  a 

Sijfi/uii'  Sa««.  I. 

Uvi'Per;-  popular  tvi.th  the 
lor-er.  whoso  ,iersi5tence  was  ’-exvardeJ  Iw  Ih 
Ipiankst  with  a remarkaixlc  d;sp!a\  of 
lluo.sitv  in  IJs/t’s  pretentious  picture  of  ^ ■ 
Francis  Walking  on  the  \\  aters.  1 no  con 
cent  ended  %Nilh  a .splendidly  vinlc  and  tve  1- 
balanccd  performance  of  Beethoven  s seventn 

MUSIC. 


'll 


(7/k 


ROYAL  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY. 

The  society’s  subscribers  and  others  who  formed 


|fert  in  Queen’s  Hall  last  nighit  two  little  piec^‘ 
|l)v  Frederick  Delius  were  played  for  the  first  time  ui 
tEngland.  (They  were  originally  produced  only 
•about  three  months  ago,  so  the  directors  deserve  mucti 
credit  for  their  alertness.)  One  of  them  is  entitled 
“Summer  Night  on  the  River.”  Had  it  Wn  a 
barcarolle  a la  “ Cxmtcs  d’Uoffmann  ” it  would  be 
played  “ everywhere.”  In  point  of  fact  it  is  a tan- 
Itastic,  esquisioe.  dreamy  mood-picture  of  the  mind: 
at  is  surely  connected  with  summer,  night,  rivei 
lonly  mentally,  as  it  were.  So,  hK>,  its  conirbre, 

" On  Hearing  the  First  Cuckoo  in  Spring. 

It  is  the  poetry  of  the  thing,  not  the  actuality,  th  i 
has  appealed  to  Delius,  just  as  in  ‘ Bngg  “ 

has  depicted  ” the  mental  attitude  of  a Jr®anicr 
with  the  whirligigs  of  a fair;  as  in 
has  drawn  a mcnUl,  not  a 

’Above  all  things.  Delius,  in  many  “'’■g 

! interesting  composer  before  the 
introsmictive.  a composer  of  mood  and 
all  of  which  (among  his  orchestral  works)  are  denved 
; from  his  love  of  life  in  the  o^m.  A dreamer  Ox 
dreams  he  is,  ami  beautiful  beyond  words  is  his 
impression  ot  Ihon).  Jli«  ‘"‘"“v'’;" 

Wlj  losde  su8i«ioMl>  proimnoM.  BoUi  P«o“ 
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piain.brte,  by  Mr.  II.  je  rvir  ”<-.'icl.  T1^*- 

iorir.;-,-  was  a dccidediy  : iiilful  hit  of  qiiortCi- 
writing,  but  the  lack  cf  individuality  in  th« 
actual  invention  took  away  a goad  deal  froin 
the  happy  elTcct  otherwise  made.  One  trnc‘u 
strong  iiifl’ji  iX'c.s  of  Strauss  and  the  modern 
Freiuh  .schi , Mr.  R<ad’s  work  was  very 
un.sctisfactory ; his  technique  was  poor  n 
that  one  never  felt  that  the  unusual  comb. na- 
tion was  a succes.s,  wliilc  a sense  of  tho 
laboured  wa.s  overhanging  the  whole  to  a 
rather  marked  degree.  'Ilie  selling  of  the 
text  at  no  moment  seemed  to  us  to  show 
significance,  nor  from  a pureiy  music  d i>c».'it 
of  view  could  one  detect  mucli  beamy  of 
melody  or  harmony.  The  singers  were  Mi.s.s 
M.rry  Tomlinson,  .\liss  Dorothy  'IVolloi>e,  Mr. 
GeofTrey  Garrod,  and  Mr.  Julian  Kimbell,  and 
the  composer  played  tlie  pianoforle  tvirr 

LONDON  ’ STRING  QUARTET.  , ^ 


t)u*  programme  of  the  charafier  douccri.  given  b. 

Uie  London  .Strin.g  Quartet  )a.sf  idgWMn  the  Bcchstem 
Hill  contained  one  old  work  (OvorAko  Op.  | 

E fl.at),  one  new  one  (for  voc.at  anil  string  ^ 

and  pianoforte  by  Mr.  .(ends  Head),  and  two  whicli, 
though  they  Iiave  been  played  before  by  tlic 
quartet,  lie.ve  not  actually  boon  given  in  public. 
The  first  of  tlieso  was  aJFantasy  in  D tor  string  quarto 
i.y  Mr.  tValdo  Warner  (the  \ iola  of  the  quartet 
partyf.  wliich  was  first  played  at  tlie  Incorporated 
SJocifty  of  Atusicians’  conference  on  ’ 

and  was  repeated  at  the  reception  given  to  iieir 
Schdn’ijcrg  Icost  vreek  )>y  the  Music  Club  : the  se.^o 
was  Herr  Schonberg’s  early  stnng  .Sestet  vimcn 
was  played  la.st  week  on  the  same  occ.asion.  _ • 

IVe  'nave  so  recenf.iy  dealt  v.-itii  tne  bulk  oi  ll<-r 
Kciibn.berg'.s  compositioirs  i hat  it  is  not  necei^a^ 
speak  .e.gaiu  a(  length  of  this  tiie  simpitwv  PL®-’* 
instrumental  works,  ft  offers  practically  no  cu^cmtics 
to  tlie  listener,  for  it  is  generally  couched  m tac 
idiom  of  Wagner,  wfiile  one  of  the  principal  themes 
might  be  an  echo  of  Weber.  The  only  dUTiculty  one 
has  is  in  recon  'iJiug  oneself,  fo  the  form  of  the  sextet 
to  express  sentiments  which  seem  to  demand 
dramatic  treatment  and  tile  use  of  the  voice ; the 
' voice  is  indeed  suggested  in  many  places  by  the  cle- 
Wlamatoiw  character  of  tbe.thdmes  and  there  is  a 
; constanb'fceling  of  the  orchestra  being  employed  in 
I the  backgro'und  for  purposes  of  colouring,  the 
I work  was  pLayed  with  the  greatest  sympai,hv  and 
delicacy  bv  the  quartet  supplemented  by  Mr.  J . 

' Lockve'r  and  Mi'.  Cedric  Sharpe. 

' The  two  English  works  made  a strong  contrast 
to  e.ach  other.  Mr.  Warner’s  Quartet^  is  light  m 
touch,  and  tho  scoring,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from'  a player,  is  maiiagea  with  economy. 
The  use  of  the  whole-tone  scale  is  tentative  and  is 
dropped  ■when  the  composer  bins  to  speak  with  feeling, 
which  he  succeccLs  iu  doing  in  the  .'iudaute  yection 
without  becoming  either  sentimental  or  pompous; 
but  the  whole  of  the  phantasy  is  marked  by  personal 
feeling  and  is  not  obscured  by  tbe  French  idiom, 
though  wc  do  not  think  it  gains  by  it.  .Mr.  Jervis 
Ro.ad’s  work,  in  which  the  composer  jdayed  the 
pianoforte  part,  is  more  ambitious  but  less  interesting. 
The  poem  “ 'To  the  Daughter  of  Earth.”  by  Mr. 
Maurice  Hewlett,  which  i.s  sung  straight  through  by 
ihe  vocal  iiusrtet  (Miss  Mary  'TomlLason.  Miss  Dorothy 
Trollope,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Garrod,  and  Mr.  .Tulian 
Einibcll)  does  not  lend  itself  to  y.aricd  treatment, 
and  after  the  third  verse  tho  mood  of  the  music 
became  monotonous.  The  parl-s  are  thickly  written, 
-and  the  pianoforte  added  little  of  its  own  to  the 
ensemble,  and  was  only  filled  in  with  generalities  that 
might  have  been  osprossedSwith  more  homogeneity 
bv  enlarging  the  accompaniment  to  the  extent  of  a 
couple  of  instruments  or  even  leaving  everything  to 
be  supplied  bv  the  ouartet ; for  the  support  to  the 
voices  often  sounded  as  though  it  had  primarily 
been  conceived  for  strings  and  as  though  the  piano - 
forte  had  l^en  added. as  .an  afterthought. 


ihe  large  audience  at  Queen’s  Hail  last  Rachmaninoff’s  intensely  dull  pianoforte 

disappointed  of  the  hope  of  hearing  Jliss  i urie  L,  “ Q minor,  and  Boeth 

Foster,  who  was  to  hr- -resented  Honcerm 

with  the  society’s  gold 


rrt“  It’s  never  too  late  to  meaid.  truly  I 

^ V'’  STEINWAY  HALl 


a recikii  ramgea 


linted  of  the  hope  of  hearing  AHss  in  0 minor,  and  Beethoven  and  Mozari 

who  was  to  have  sung  and  been  Pr®“°ted  Lon^rte  ^ 

1C  society’s  gold  medal  on  the  occasion.  ^ jjavo  been  some  little  difference  o 

directors  regretted  that  “owing  to  indisposition  ' I . betWen  the  amngers  of  the  programme, 
she  wa-s  unable  to  appear,  and  the  only  comfort  they  , - overture  to  “ The  ^ 

could  offer  was  the  vague  hope  that  she  would  be  able  ..  „ ^mjemed  itself  with  its  sis  , 

to  sing  at  a later  concert  during  the  season.  Though  ..  r « (ji  pigaro  ” overture. 

robbeM  of  one  pleasure  there  was,  however,  plenty  concert,  in  February,  a new  tos 

to  compensate  in  the  rest  of  the  programm^  which  produced,  Mr.  Ixionard 

began  with  a virile  performance  of  Mozart  s Overture  gj^yi^ug  work,  Schumann^s  , 

to  Die  Zauberflote,  under  Air.  Mengelberg.  i _;„un.,  dw>in  Strauss  s 

Two  charming  pieces  for  small  orchestra  by  DeUus 
were  played  for  the  first  time.  The  first,  “ On  hearing 
the  First  Cuckoo  in  Spring,”  is  a fantasy  on  aNo®- 
wegian  folk-melody,  and  the  ,?econd,  “ Summer  Night  ^ v"  a-* 

on  the  River,”  is  an  imaginative  study  in  qmet  tones  /A  ^ \ U a’remkH  raingea 

based  on  a barcarole  rhythm.  Only  strings,  wood-  ^ to  rnlaviul  trifle  such  as  Fredorio 

wind  (flute.s,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  ba.ssoons),  and  fmm  a Eleuhant^and  the  Portmanteau  ” 

horns  are  used,  but  the  composer  shows  his  mastery  jJorton  s of  catholic  sym- 

of  orchestral  effect  in  the  delicately  varied  com-  may  fiur  A 

binations  of  tone  which  he  achieves  from  them.  j,a,thies.  ^'1,^  J,.  ' in  this  hall 

The  “ cuckoo  ” piece  errs  a little,  perhaps,  in  pro-  Gardnar-Bartleitt,  who  gave 

longing  its  existence  just  a few  bars  longer  than  w„ ve  Jevoted  so  large  a slice  of 

the  rhythm  warrants.  One  misses  a direct  P°‘"^  time  that  she  Jould  ^ 

of  contrast,  and  the  repetitions  of  the  cuckoo  s notes  ber  sin^mdd  with  the  authority, 

on  the  clarinet  become  a trifle  monotonous,  but,  after  an  artist  who ^ si  g M-uiame  Gardner- 

all.  that  i.s  true  to  life.  The  “ Summer  Night,”  with  p,wor,  and  waJ  Mte 

its  greater  variety  of  detail,  its  sinuous  interweaving  Bartlett  ought  that  she  gave  her 

of  Themes,  and  its  interesting  harmonic  scheme,  D of  such  sm-aR  aiteount  as  ^ a few  t^ 

more  engrossing  if  less  obviously  attractive.  audionoe  last  ° Amerioan  omn. 

were  excellently  played.  M SapcUnikoff  foUowed  coume.  only  patnotic  te 

with  Fuichmauinov's  Piano  Concerto  m C mmor,  ,mder  her  win,.  _ u . i,vo  Baby  " is  a 

which  he  played  with  splendid  briUiancc.  Ho  and  j,jpj^jossie  Gaynors  Eleanor  ^Smto’s 

.Mr.  ilengelberg  together  combined  to  give  the  utmost  gracefully  -T’bas  at  least  the  merit  oi 

breadth  to  the  strong  melodies  and  to  build  up  ••  Whore  go  the  Boat-s. 

the  climaxes  to  such  a point  of  excitement  tlmt  the  ^^affccted  simplicity  ber ^bo”exhibit  worthily  her 

audience  was  roused  to  the  highest  enthusiasm,  not  of  a kind  to  enable  hm  to  exh^  worthy 

But  the  best  came  in  the  “second  act,”  which  was  ^..^dently  wide  ® 

devoted  to  Beethoven’s  Seventh  Symphony.  If  u,„^ical  temperament.  Nor,  to  sav  truth,  was  she 
we  feel  that  Mr.  .Mengelberg  does  not  give  us  all 
Beethoven,  that  in  iusisting  upon  the  relentless 
march  of  the  slow  movement,  for  example,  he  misses 
some  dotaUs  of  tenderness  which  the  gi-e.atest  con- 
ductors can  find  time  to  express  without  disturbing 
the  tread,  yet  from  first  to  last  he  makes  the  essential 
rhythm  so  strong  that  his  whole  performance  is  a 
thing  to  remember.  Though  this  is  true  of  the  whole 
symphony  in  his  hands,  it  was  most  compelling  in  too 
finale,  which  produced  an  overwhelming  impression 
of  exuberant  vitality.  


MME.  GARDXER-BARTLETTS  RECITAL. 

A song  recital  was  given  la.st  night  in  tho  Stein  way 
Hall  by  Mine.  Gardner-Bartlett,  with  a programme 
made  up  largely  of  examples  of  English  and  American 
composers,  which  were  preceded  by  the  air,  Oh 
Sleep,”  from  Handel’s  Semele. 

The  singer  certainly  phrased  this  beautiful  song 
well,  but  the  smooth  legato  style  of  the  music  proved 
trying  to  her,  as  it  showed  up  all  the  spots  where  her 
voice  is  weak  and  lacking  in  resonance.  Voices  cannot 
always  remain  fresh  and  round,  and  it  i.s  useless  to 
pretend  that  Mine.  (iardner-Bartlett’s  sounded  any- 
Uiing  hut  worn  when  full  tone  w.is  needed  or  when 
the  higher  notes  liad  to.be  reached.  Her  .singing  of 
the  air  by  Handel  showed  tliat  she  has  judgment, 
but  the  majority  of  the  English  and  American  songs 
were  of  a kind  to  make  any  exercise  of  musical  taste 
I.racticulJy  impos.sible 

royal  philh 
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DfcLIUS’S  NLW  ^CO-V.-Ci- 
ThouVt^o'avcTc'ome  anfl  the  ages  go.  though 
Rich  Beethoven,  Mozart,  or  Bruhriis,  by  the  le.O 

too  goo<l.  It  J I jg  intimacy  m 

intimate  an-1  iniliviilual.  i n.l  t c 

‘ C-0..1 « 

d takes  the  mii-v;.  sway  from  tho 
m.  At  lie  RoV"'  I’hilbarmonic  con- 


really  ouidi  happier  in  her  dioiw  cd  Lnglish  num- 
bers by  our  nabive  oomposors.  But.tl^^tohOT 

^dJfuUy  clear  diction  and  sympatic  skyle  toe 
ofjfcunJy  prescated  them  m the  most 
Ught.  Mr  5.  Lidtlle  placed  her  accompaniments 
with  impoocable  taste. 

ARNOLD  SCHQNBERG  SEXTET 
— 

An  unusually  intcreftting\  prcgTaiTune  was 
ircscntcd  bv  the  I.xDndon  String  Ouartet  at 
he  Bechstein  Hail  last  night.  it  contained 
wo  entirely  new  works,  while  .Arnold  Schon- 
lorij’s  string'  sextet,  in  one  movement,  was 
0 all  intents  and  purposes  a novelty,  too,  as 
t had  only  been  plaved  in  London  before 
irivat  'ly.  ’ To  wrue  of  this  fir.st,  one  found 
rnuch  ihat  wa.-  iiTarostine;  in  the  work  of  the 
nuch-discu.ssod  cx>m[Kiser.  more  pai'iicularly 
account  <i[  It.s  beinic  in  his  earlv  sl)Ic. 
t style  is  quite  normal  in  its  main  out- 
there  Is -plenty  of  chromaticism,  _ to  be 
-u.c,  and  the  larteV-day  restlessness  in  the 
Jecoration  and  accompaniment,  but  the  trend 
bf  the  music  harmonically  is  tliat  to  xyhicli 
ive,  are  all  accustomed.  The  most  striking' 
leature  of  the  sextet  is  it.s  ehiborato  work- 
manship, some  of  which  is  highly  effective, 
find  .shows  sensitiveness  to  sheer  beauty  cf 
sound.  Thematically,  there  is  le.ss  to  be 
said ; one  experienced  a good  deal  of  melodic 
expression  of  rather  a weak  and  sentimental 
tv'pc  : the  .sort  of  tiling  which  pleases,  so  to 
speak,  much  too  easily,  suggesting  that 
further  acquaintance  -would  result  in  a less 
convincing  impression.  The  link  between 
.Sdiunbcrg’s  two  styles  was  noivh.ere  dis- 
cernible. Is  it  to  be  found  in  .some  later 
work  than  ()p.  4?  Tlie  Imndon  .String 
Ouartet,  Messrs.  Sammons,  IVtre,  \A  aUl.' 
\\';irner,  and  Warwick-Evans,  and  the  extra 
plavers,  Messrs.  Lockyer  and  C.  .Sh.irpe,  an- 
nTU<h  to  be  congratulated  on  the  tochnic-d 
.nvcjnplislimeiit  their  [jcrformance  of  Ibis 
diO'icult  compo.silion  revealed. 

The  novelties  proper  were  .a  “ Phant.i-y  ’’ 
for  quartet  by  Mr.  Waj-ncr  and  a .sei ting  i f 
M.'Miricc  Hewlett's  “ I'o  tlie  Daughter  of 
1-iarlh.”  for  vecal  ami  string  quartets  anti 
[nuapng.ir-  " ” ^ ■■ 
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•THE  D.-VNCE 


OF  DEATH.’ 


OPERA 


IN  LIVERPOOL, 


;ll 

ITk 

,ool 

sure 


tVilhclm  Kic.nzI,  like  hi.s  r-onteinporai-y  Humper- 
(liuck.  has  bitbei-to  seemed  to  be  somethiag  of  a 
■‘  singlc-spcccb  HamUion  ” in  music,  for  the  extra- 
ordinary success  made  by  his  opera  Der  Evangclimann, 
v.-aich  overran  German-speaking  countries  in  1894, 
has  not  up  to  now  been  repeated,  thougii  it  has  had 
more  than  one  successor.  He  also  resemoies  Humper- 
dinck in  being  to  some  extent  a disciple  of  Wagner, 
under  whoso  personal  influrnoe  bn  came  several 
years  before  he  wrote  hi.s  first  opera,  produced  in 
Dresden  in  1880,  His  recent  composition,  which, 
like  Def  Evangejimann.  he  modtcstly  stylc-s  a ‘‘  musical 
play.”  was  introd-aced  to  this  co-ontry  by  the  Moody- 
Manuers  I’ompany  in  Liverpool  yesterday  ei-euing. 

Der  Kuhreigen  (the  llanz  des  Vaches),  for  whtah  the 
more  sens.ational  English  title,  Tim  Dunce  of  Death,  ha.s 
been  cliosen,  is  based  on  a story  of  til.?  Ki-cnch  ilcvolu- 
tion,  the  scene  being  laid  in  Paris  and  A crsaifics  in 
1792-.').  The  motive  and  original  title  of  Fue  opera 
.are  taken  from  the  Swis.s  cattle-calls,  laiowm  as  “ Kub- 
Ircig  'n”  or  -‘  Knhreiiien,”  folk-tunes  very  intim.atety 
associated  with  toe  Svri«.s  valleys.  On  thei;-  .-’.ppoa!  to 
Swiss  patriotism  Ls  fo-indc'd  the  motive  of  the  plot, 
xvhich  may  bo  thus  briefly  suiumarized.  The  Swiss 
GuiU-d  of  the  French  King q whoso  loyalty  to  their 
employers  is  historical,  -n'cre  found  te  beioiue.so  liomc- 
sick  on  hearing  the  strains  of  the  “ Kuhreigen”  lhab 
they  were  often  brought  k-y  it  to  desert  the  ranks 
jand  return  to  their  Swiss  homos,  so  tlnat  the  F.-encli 
(iovernment  found  it  necessary  to  prohibit  these 
jsongs  on  p.ain  of  death.  Frimu-s  Tl’.allcr,  a non-com- 
iiiissioned  ofricer  in  t’ac  Swiss  Guard,  transgri’sses  t he 
decree,  but.  on  the  intervention  of  iJl.anchefienr,  f lu 
wife  of  bis  g.mcral,  is  pardoned  by  Duiis  XVf.  Gle-nche- 
fleur  has  already  eiitert.-ilned  i:  rcy  ird  for  lie-  vining 
soldier .^and  now  that  the  Revolution  i.s  iiniuvc;i! 
pi-opo'-e.s  t hat  he  sluuild  :ua-.)in;)any  her  to  lu-r  cinint.-’>' 

I ii  ;ti-an,  hut.  ho  n-iits  the  li-,n ['ta-iion  and  re'.nrn.s  isj 
his  duti'.-  M hen  the  lb  rnlutioii  lireaks  out.  bolli  tie 
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1 !iiui 

V.  ” m of  ••  T-mpl.-.”  T,k- 

Inn.  . I aiul  I'rimo.'\  I'ow  1>  ^ 

'.'i  U.  u.  Anov.  olTor^  t» 

and  iii.il;.'  M"  ;nid  iicn^uacU'.-!  him  to  Jo”' 

r^hH-U  Ih;  nni>W^m.ed 


"plane.  Tlie  opening"  alle;grosOTerea^  us 
squareness  of  theme,  and  the  lack  of  the  un- 
exocetod  in  treatment,  so  to  speak ; one  felt 
an"  air  of  manufacture.  .Similarly  with  the 
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1NUR.\  PAL.4CE. 


wbiich  was 


in  111.-  minuH  '•’’P 

iHn.ui!,'.  " h <•'>  ,.„,n.v  As  the  ••  a ol 


da.ncp'  of 
,:all  out; 

■ the  our!  r.:-  fsh--  , not  o.alcul.afed  for' 

. ssis-ss; 

I may  bo  addeil  '•^'■^^*'’  ^.•10  is  not^retenUoins  hut' 

;-  poor  tr.anslaiion.  The  _ ^ ‘ sustained,  and 

|:  it  is  sulUoient  ; it  is  of  dramatic 

often  too.  .a  southern  warmth  of 

exppes  ,ion.  i iicrc  i- , «r»hoTir^s  the  ciuolionai 

nJioUy  that  hom 

fcelinK-  as  well  as  ^ . olement  in  the 

an  artistic  point  f 'Z®"’  ^''V^  to  be  found  in  the 
probable  success  01  here  and  there, 

set  lyrical  pieces  that  .11  e cnsenMes  wliieli  arc 

On  the  other  hand,  thire  me  )iphtne.s.s 

' fr£uTi.i;s“"‘Sii^ 

cliP.i'a.<’oer  of  tho  worlii* 

/ t' 


an  air  of  manufacture.  .'umnany  witn  me'  ^ .new  cahtota,  atUod  Uieweijm,  - 

finale,  where,  in  fact,  a chief  subject  seemed  hrought  'to  a hearing  by  tfce  Alexiindra  PrJace  U 

weak  in  itself,  and  hardly  worth  the  discus-  on  Saturday  night,  marks  a di^not  ndvance  ot  un^^ 

sion  bestowed  upon  it.  llie  performance  in  tiling  that  the  composer,  Mr.  Cynl  J^ma.  ®«®  5 . ' 

the  hands  of  Mme.  Lily  Henkel,  Mr.  .Arthur  ; put  befem  a Ixmxlon  a.udienc*  Inspired. 

Beckwith,  Mr.  Raymond  feremy,  and  .Mr.;  hy  a subjoettbatmast  rncwtably  apptiM  verj' otro  gj 
, . ,,  , • c 11 i:,..  .t.»-  Mr_  .Icnluns  has  acnioveu  .- 


Jolin  Mimdy  was  of  excellent  quality,  the 
organization  displaying  a good  ensemble  and  . 
the  string  tone  especially  being  warm  and ; 
.strong.  Ouartets  for  the  saanc  corybination 
of  Mozarr and  Strauss  completed  the  instru- 
mental part  of  the  scheme ; in  between  them 
were  placed  tvro  groups  of  songs,  sung  by 
Dr.  Tkeo  Lierhammer  in  his  usual  cutlivated 
manner. 

JiECHSTElN  HALL. 


■o  e Welsh  rnusidan.  Mr.  Jenldns  has  aebiov^  - , 
■ery  en^a^mg  setting  o/  a poem  by  the  EhjV-  Llvet 
jowis.  There  is  no  mistaking  ancenty  of  hisi 
msic,  but  in  giving  free  scope  to  his  patnotic  f>nour< 
le  ima  never  allowed  his  enthusiasm  to  S«  Jf*; 
■■‘tor  of  his  judirmcnt.  Both  the  solo  and  the  chorusl 
octionsof  the  cantahi  ato  eminently  and  uncciun^-i 
llv  vo&d  Tho  music  owes  nothing,  in  the  norm,\i| 
red  limited  in  w-hich  that  phrase  is  «rbmmly , 
icooptod,  to  extraneous  iniluonccs.  Iraccs  of  Wagner! 
md  Debussy,  for  instance,  do  not  exist,  nor  »3  Mx.i 

Jonkins  under  the  sway  of  tho  Victonan,  Menv 
deJssohnian  suavity  which  has  aigt  ate  spell  for 
long  over  the  tyt«cal  Welsh  composer  He  isi 
vigoroais  in  building  up  his  olima.xes,  and  the 
with  which  he  moves  befrA-oe-n  religious  PxaJta.tion 
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MR.  ZSOLT’S  RECITAI 

A good  deal  has  been  henrd  of  late  con- 
cerning 'the  work  of  Itrich  Korngold,  and  any 
' opportunitv  of  e.xtcndiii.g  acquaintance  with 
'his  music  is  to  be  welcomed.  .Such  an  oppr  r- 
tunitN’  offered  itself  at  z^Eolian  Hail  last 
nigiit,  when  Mr.  NAnclor  Zsolt  gave  'the  fipst 
publi'C  nerformance  of  the  sonata  in  G niajor 
for  violin  and  piano.  As  the.  work  of  a_  'boy 
of  sixteen  the  wnata  is  a remarkable  adiic\-c- 
melit.  But  it  is  always  necessart  in  listening 
to  it  to  keep  reminding-  oneself  "tha-t  it  is  not 
■to  'be  judged  as  a mature  composition.  A 
•irood  deal  of  it,  indeed,  is  ex'ceedin.gly  un- 
^-.teful  to  play,  and  faults  of  inexperience 
are  obvious  enough.  T'he  best  moments  are 
those  in  tvliich  the  composer  is  _ content  to 
write  simply.  I n •the  adagio,  for  instance,  he 
acliieves  * jornetliing  approaching  genuine 
eloquence,  but  in  the  otlicr  three  movements 
I there  is  a good  deal  that  can  only  be  regarded 
1 as  clever  rhetoric,  and  -the  want  of  sustained 
impulse  is  too  app.-trent  to  allow  any  deiimte 
purpose  to  make  itself  fe.t.  TThe  concci  t- 
giver  and  Mr.  Richanl  Epstein  showed  in- 
finite resource  in  meeting  tr.e  _ formi^blo 
difficulties  of  the  work,  and  in  point  of  finish' 
of  ensemble  Mie  performance  deserved  un- 
stinted praise.  M r.  Zsolt  also  gave  a capable 
» account  of  two  movements  of  a Hardel 
• sonata,  besides  taking  part  in  liis  j^nno 
'quintet  in  B flat  miner  with  Miss  Daisy 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Arthur  Blakemore.,  Mr.  iercy 
Such,  and  Mr.  Benno  Moisciwitsch. 


^k^jJ^SoEONBEllG  AGAIK, 

Th«TP  U .no  doubt  that  there  age  two  Sctionhergs,  vvitn  vviiiou  ue  ujuy^«  . — .. 

or  at  least  that  there  are  two  varieti^  of  the  an 

.•nusician  Of  the  ••  Fivo  Orchestral  Piec^  plaj--  so  adds  to  its  other  good  qualtics  the  m«nt| 

under  tho  com'.)oser*s  direcUoD  in  Quocn  s n.  u leq  twing  short.  The  solo  sections  were  csapably  sung, 
days  ago  we  hate  aJroady  expressed  our  opinion.  In  Stewart  Gardner  and  Mr.  John  Watkyn,  thej 

certain  of  -the  pieces  was  a decided  ugliness,  bui  1,,^^  ’ an  unfiuniliar  but  promising  tenor,  never, 
perhaps  it  were  us  well  to  explain  (for  the  benefit  ofl  heivrd  in  London  ; and  tlie  chorus^  were 

those  who  think  that  ugliness  is  neex.^sarUy  badness  given  with  plenty  of  point  and 

that  even  m the  i^lme^  there  amme'jk.  Gd  relied  on  Max  Bruch’s-  Thoj 

common.  Can  those  critics  referred  I ••  and  Coleridge-Taylor’s  “Tale  of 

beauty  in  Gian  di  Bolo^as  11  Diavolino  in  ^ ,.1  AJd  Japan,”  tbo  additional  soJodsIs  in  the  latst-named  1 

work  being  Miss  Mary  Leighton  and  Miss  Dora,; 
AmoU.  Mr.  G.  D.  Cunningham  was  at  the  organ. 


\ki 
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IWO  MODERN  WORKS. 


!ig  programmo  which  Mr.  X^ndor  Zsotb  gavo  at 
iKoliau  Rail  ou  FiiJay  night  contained,  besides  solos, 
two  concerted  works — Eiich  J<orngo!d  s Sonata  for 
violin  and  piano  in  (>  and  a (juinlot  lor  piano  and 
strings  by  (he  concert  giver. 

We  lately  discussed  the 


*'  1 uK  ' i / >'1/  H 

T ..... former  when  Mr.  Kandor 

ft  I Zsolt  played  it  with  Mr.  Richard  Epstein  (the  pianist 
' also  ou  lliis  occasion)  at  (he  Music  Club ; and  the 
Ij  i further  acquaint nnee  ■ given  by  this  performance, 
[f  following  upon  the  opportunity  of  studying  tho  score» 
wliich  is  publislicd  by  Messrs.  Schott  and  Sons, 

. strengthened  the  impression  of  power  which  the  Sonata; 
made  at  first.  Tiie  only  really  weak  point  is  the  trio 
[I , of  the  Srher/o,  where  in  order  to  give,  a moment  of 
PJJ' relief  Korngold  lias  admitted  a theme  which  is 
jl'[;  obviously  poor  in  rhythm  and  .so  becomes  cloynigly 


\l 


sentimental.  'J’be  slow  movement,  however,  makes 
amends  by  its  consistent  beaut  y of  feeling  and  thought- 
fulness of  design.  This  movement  too  was  the  best  | 
played,  and  the  vioUnist  did  woU  to  adopt  the  altorna-  | 
live  lower  notes  of  its  last  page.  One  felt  that  i 
.something  more  might  be  done  to  make  the  two  . 
instruments  blend  in  both  tirst  and  last  movements ; j 
but  much  of  (he  fault  lies  with  the  composer,  whose  ; 
writing  for  the  piano  is  apt  to  bo  as  clumsy  as  was  ^ 
Brahms's  in  his  early  years.  One  hopes  that  he  may  , 
rectify  it  as  completely. 

Mr.  X’andor  Zsolt's  Quintet  in  B flat  minor  j 
is  a large  work  in  four  movement's,  the  first  cast 
in  the  regtilar  sonata,  mould-  Very  different  in 
,^tyle  from  the  brilliant  Salon  pieces  by  which 
he  is  best  known,  and  one  of  which  was  included 
in  this  programme,  it  is  exceedingly  serious  in 
feeling,  though  its  seriousness  does  not  rule  oat  the 
'ftcctivc  use  of  strong  melotly,  passionate  climaxes 
3f  tone,  and  the  liberal  use  of  Hungarian  rhythms.  ’ 
It  is  the  work  of  a man  who  knows  very  well  what ' 
le  wants  to  say  and  says  it  witliout  affectation. 
Miss  Daisy  Kennedy  played  first  violin  and  the  com- 
poser the  second.  The  string  quartet  was  completed 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Bl.akciuore  and  Mr.  Percy  Such. 
Mr.  Benno  Moisciwitsch  was  the  pianist,  and  au  | 
admirable  ensemble  was  secured. 

NEW  QUARTET. 

Tlie  mu.sic  of  Am^dee  Reudisel  is  quitq 
unknown  to  us.  Judging^  by  the  pianoforte 
quartet  produced  at  the  Bechstein  Hall  on 
Saturday  afternoon  by  the  Henkel  Quartet, 
we  should  say  that  .the  composer  has  quite  a 
fair  ability.  The  musk,  it  is  true,  was  not 
particularly  original  in  style,  but  it  had  the 
merit  of  daritv,  of  fluency-  and  effective- 
ness. Of  the  three  movements,  one  greatly 
preferred'  the  second,  an  andante  which  dis- 
played feeling,  if  on  a som(y.vhat_senumcntal 


ucauiy  lu  , i 

or  La  the  gargoyles  on  Notre  Dame  in  Pans?  In  one 
sense  both  are  uncommonly  and  undeniably  ugly, 
but  tho  underlying  art  in  them  refitema  this  ugli- 
ness. So  in  the  case  of  Schonberg,  m his  later; 
deveiopment,  the  character  of  what  we  have  railed i 
the  uglmessesof  some  of  his  music  redeem.s  them.  Diitj 
in  the  case  of  his  string  sextet  m U nunot,  which  ^ 
was  played  in  public  for  the  first  time  hero  y Oj 
London  String  Quartet,  with  Messrs  Lockyer  andj 
Cedric  Shame  on  Friday  evening  m Bccastein  H-a^i 
there  is  almost  nothing  but  clearest,  most-  translucenti 

beauty  in  the  music.  „u(. -•  «n 

Tho  sextet  bears  tho  title  \erxlarto 
extract  from  Dehmel’s  poem  “ VVeib  ^d  , 

forming  the  poetic  basis  of  the  work.  Through  t^, 
poem  there  sounds  perpetually  an  intensely  hu 
note;  through  the  music  also  it  passes  as  a thread. 

Mr  Alfred  Kalisch  has  admirably  summarised  the. 
poem,  tho  “idea"  of  which  is  easily  traced  m the 
music.  “ A man  and  a woman  walk  in  a cold,  leaf- 
less wood.  The  moon  is  their  companion.  J-hei 
woman  says,  ’ 1 have  sinned  deeply  against  you  and 
against  myself.  1 sinned  through  longing  for  ile; 
and  joy,  because  the  world  was  empty.  Now  that; 
von  have  crossed  my  path  I know  that  it  was  naught; 
but  sin.’  They  walk  on  with  tottering  steps,  the: 
moon  is  their  companion.  Then  the  man  speaRs  : 

‘ Let  not  your  sin  be  a burden  to  your  soul.  1 wm, 
bear  part  of  it.  Tho  joy  which  came  to  you  through 
it  will  shine  on  my  soul  too.  Look  how  the  whole  j 
world  is  now  transfigured.’  They  meet  in  a passion- , 
ate  embrace.  A man  and  a woman  walk  through, 
gleaming,  glorious  night.” 

BEAUTY  OF  THE  MUSIC. 

The  solemn,  impressive  opening  is  in  itself  beauti- 
ful, and  is  made  doubly  so  by  tho  “ bigness  of  the 
idea  expressed  in  the  music,  and  by  its  quiet  dignity , 
and  the  agony  of  the  woman  in  her  sin,  as  suggested 
by  Schonberg,  is  terribly  poignant  Later,  when  the. 
man  assumes  his  share  in  the  sin,  the  whole 
racter  of  the  music  changes.  It  grows  clearer  and' 
ever  clearer,  in  spite  of  an  occasional  suggestion  or 
hint  of  the  preceding  agony,  until  at  last  it  assumes 
a character  of  exquisite  ethereal  beauty,  as  when : 

Ihr  Atcm  kus6t  sich  in  den  Liiften.  , 

Zwei  Menschen  gehn  durch  hohe,  belle,  Nacht. 

In  the  matter  of  contrast,  too,  the  music  is  of  rare 
beauty ; now  its  vigour  is  iilmost  overpowering,  anon 
iti  very  quietness  and  exmsummate  peace  are  a high 
attraction;  and  the  technical  writing  is  of  a high 
order.  Here,  as  in  the  “ Five  Pieces,”  the  score 
! bristles  with  ppp  and  even  pppp,  and  it  was  r 
i their  failure  to  difreremtia.to  dynamically  the  ex- 
' tremely  narrov/  differences  of  shading  in  tone  (which 
: differences  Schonberg  himself  obtained  in  so  dis- 
tinguished a degree  from  the  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra 
tlie  other  day),  that  the  playeis  of  the  sextet  showed 
any  imperfection-  This,  no  doubt,  will  epeedily  i>6 
rectified,  and  in  any  case  they  are  to  be  warmly 
th.anked  for  bringing  forward  a work  ^ instinct  'vitb  j 
a rare  beauty,  a work  which,  with  the  “ Five  ' 

clearly  demonstr.ated  the  existence  of  two  Schon-j 
bergs,  the  “ finished  ” artist  and  man  and  the 
experimenter.  ' 

On  the  programme  also  were  two  more  new  works, ' 
namely,  Mr.  Waldo  Wa.me.r’s  Phantasy  in  D,  ter 
string  quartet,  which  was  di9cus3ed  here  on  its  pr^  1 
diiction  a few  weeks  ago;  and  Mr.  Jervis- Rend  s 
setting  of  ^fr.  Maurice  Hewlett’s  poem,  " To  the  ^ 
• D.augbter  of  Earth,”  for  vocal  n.nd  string  ouartets 
and  pianoforte.  On  reading  the  poem,  the  first 
impression  created  was  that  it  in  no  way  calls  for  a 
musical  setting,  and  th.at  impression  was  decidedly 
! enhanced  when  the  music  was  hea.rd.  There  is  some 
very  well-executed  part-wrriting  for  the  voices,  but 
thev  did  not  seem  to  blend  effectivelv  with  the  rtnng.s. 
and  the  ni.anoforte  part,  well  played  by  the  composer, 
appea.red  a little  disconnected.  The  piece  is  one 
long  recitative,  and.  as  stated,  the  poem,  which  con- 
tains snich  lines  afl  these  surely  does  not  cry  out  for 
p.  mnsical  setting: 

Was  ever  IncenoRt.ase 

.So  superbly  bedeekt 

With  warm  brown  curtain,  or  fleclg 

■la  lliia  with  rays  of  the  sun? 


^IKOLAI  SOKOLOFF.  ^Ajif 

1 lie  iplla.sant  invitation  concert  given  at 
“ Cosmopolis  ” on  Saturday  evening  to  the 
-Russian  Herzen  Circle  had  for  its  chief 
feature  the  appearance  of  a decidedl}-  clever 
}'oung  violinist,  IM.  Nikolai  Sokoloff.  He  is 
an  artist  whom  one  -would  he  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  in  one  of  tho 
regular  concert  halls,  vv'here  better  acourtical 
conditions  are  to  be  found.  Also,  as  it  so 
happened,  iM.  iSolcoloff  was  evidently  most 
in  sympathy  'with  the  music  of  his  compatriot: 
Tchaikovsky,  and,  as  he  played  the  first 
movement  of  the  concerto,  with  only  piano- 
forte accompaniment,  there  was  a further 
feeling  of  limitations,  'fliis  particular  work 
especi'aly  needs  the  orchestra — not  that  the 
lady  who  accompanied  on  the  present  occa- 
sion and  whose  name  was  not  given  on  the 
programme,  did  not  get  through  her  difficult 
task  in  a creditable  kyle.  The  violinist  dis- 
played an  excellent  technique,  and  gave  the 
bravura  passages  with  plenty  of  control, 
particularly  good  being  the  way  the  coda  was 
worked  up’  to  a stimulating  close.  Later  he 
■was  heard  in  H-ilo’s  “ Symphonic  Espag- 
nole  ” and  in  three  un.acconii>anied  move- 
ments of  Bach,  these  last  affording  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  displaying  the  neatness 
of  his  execution.  .An  attractive  part  of  the 
concert  was  the  singing  of  IMr.s.  Lathrop, 
whose  delivery  of  Liszt’s  “ O Komm  im 
T'raum  ” and  the  central  section  of  an  air 
from  Graun’s  “ Der  Tod  Jesu.”  deserves  a 
special  word  of  praise. 

^ THE  GELOSO  QUABTET. 

Ac  Gelo.so  Quartet,  who  left  a deep  impression 
by  the  two  concerts  which  they  gave  in  Ixindon  last 
year,  were  heard  again  at  the  Bechstein  Hall  last 
night,  when  their  programme  was  made  up  of 
Schubert’s  posthumous  work  in  D minor,  a quartet 
in  D flat  minor  by  Camille  CheviU^,  and 
Franck’s  pianoforte  qmntet-  r 

In  the  quintet,  the  four  f?gular  players  DIM. 
Albert  Geloso,  Albert  Bloch,  Louis  Bailly,  and  Louis 
Buyssen)  were  supplemented  by  M.  Cesare  Geloso, 
and  it  was  noteworthy  that  the  very  delicately 
adjusted  balance  that  marked  the  playing  of  the  | 
strings  in  the  two  quartets  was  maintained  as  perfectly  j 
when  they  were  joined  by  the  pianoforte.  Every 
detail  in  the  performance  came  out  clearly  and  yet  , 
nothing  was  insisted  on  ; in  fact,  spontaneity  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  playing  of  the 
Quartet.  In  the  quintet  by  Franck  this  gift  of  apparent 
spontaneity  was  particularly  valuable,  for  without 
it  the  music,  in  the  last  movement  at  any  rate,  is; 
apt  to  sound  overloaded.  Another  feat-ure  of  their 
playing  both  here  and  in  the  quartet  by  Schubert  was 
the  variety  of  tone  which  was  obtained.  Every  kind 
of  colour  effect  was  given  without  any  display  of 
virtuosity,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  most 
beautiful — the  ethereal  tone  delicately  brushed  off 
the  strings,  the  big  chords  swept  off  with  the  fullest 
volume,  or  the  clear,  resonant  'pizzicati  which  pointed 
the  accompaniment  to  a solo  passage  such  as  occurred 
in  the  slow  movement  by  Chevillard. 

This  quartet,  which  doqs  not  seem  to  liave  been 
played  in  Ixmdon  before,  is  quite  unlike  I he  same  com- 
poser’s son.atas  tor  violin  and  violoncello,  in  so  far  as 
the  writin"  is  hardly  cliromatic  at  all.  Bro.-rd,  diatonic 
melodies,  sounding  nob  unlike  Breton  folk-songs,  were 
at  the  basis  of  each  movement,  and  (ho  chief  interest 
in  the  music  was  in  the  treatment  to  which  they  wore 
Subjected  Tho  last  movement  w.as  somewhat  con- 
' (used  in  its  constant  strenuousness,  but  the  first,  two 
' -n-ere  clear  and.  though  not  original  or  m the  least  dis- 
tinguished and  hardly  at  all  French  m feeling,  were 
not  unattractive  in  their  way.  AU  three  were  a.lmirahly 
plaveil  bv  the  qu.artot  and  ronsed  cores, derable  ap- 
plause. (hough  the  most  emphatic  .approv.al  w.-u 
expi-csscd  after  C^ar  Franc^  quintec.. 


LONDON  SYjMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

ThWSSl  o1 

Concorts  at  Queen’s  Hall  last  night,  pursuing  its 
policy  o{  giving  only  “ standard  works  ” in  a pro- 
gramme which  contained  Mozarts  Ovcrtuie  to 
Zauberflote,  Saint-Saems's  Violin  Concerto  in  B minor, 
Brahms’s  Variations  oh  a theme  by  Haydn,  and 
; Dvorak’s  Symphony  “ From  the  New  World.’ 

1 We  have  already  pointed  out  what  we  believe  to 
bo  the  disadvantages  of  the  policy,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  had  a practical  advantage  last  night, 

, for  the  “ sudden  indisposition  ” of  Mr.  Mlynarski,  who 
i was  to  have  conducted  the  concert,  had  no  more. 

; serious  result  than  the  substitution  of  one  able 
conductor  for  another.  Mr.  Arbos,  whose  wide 
experience  fits  him  for  such  a task,  took  up  tne 
i baton,  and  “ at  very  short  notice,”  which  we  suppose 
means  without  a complete  rehearsal  or  without  any. 

^ secured  .admirable  perfoi-m.ances.  There  were  points 
in  Brahms’s  variations  where  the  balance  of  tone 
might  have  been  more  delicately  adjusted  in  more 
favourable  circumstances,  but  otherwise  the  playing 
i was  fully  up  to  the  high  level  one  esi>ects  at  these  con- 
1 certs.  At  the  outset  Mr.  Arbos  asserted  his  command 
to  good  purpose,  giving  due  solemnity  to  the  trombone 
chords  of  Die  Zauberflote  by  insisting  on  real  pauses 
between  them,  and  his  treatment  of  Dvorak  s Sym- 
phony was  full  of  vital  energy  which  gave  distinction 
to  the  parts  and  force  to  the  whole. 

Mr.  Kochanski  was  the  solo  violinist,  and  his  inex- 
haustible command  of  caniabile  tone  and  style  seemed 
^ exactly  suited  to  the  work.  To  hear  him  soaring 
^(|  easily  above  the  whole  force  of  the  orchestra  in  the 
Corfu  to  the  first  movement  was  a memorable  ex- 
6^1  pericnce.  He  of  course  has  all  the  easy  grace  which 
I the  slow  movement  requires.  HLr  is  playing  in  which 
there  is  no  roughness  or  grittiness.  The  most  incisive 
i rhythms,  such  as  the  principal  theme  of  the  finale, 
■|  come  out  perfectly  clearly,  but  without  allowing  one 
.1  to  hear  the  grip  of  the  bow  on  the  strings.  The 
] polish  might  seem  to  be  too  high  for  some  mnsic  ; 
:|  it  is  the  very  thing  wanted  for  Sain-Saens  s smooth, 
1 ornate  melodies.  ./ 
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■\lllioagb  it  was  her  first  appearanfee  in  ijondon. 
there  wae  none  of  the  diffidence  of  immaturity 
about  the  singing  of  Miss  .'\delaide  Van  Staveren 
at  tba  .Eolian  llali  last  night.  .1  mezzo-soprano 
v.ho  began  her  c.arecr  in  New  Zealand,  Miss  Van 
Staveren  is  tho  happy  possessor  of  a voice  of  wide 
range  and  uncommon  power.  She  h.as  also  a tem- 
perament which — while  it  is  an  undoubted  asset — 
will  need  a.  good  deal  of  curbing,  if  Miss  Van 
Staveren  desires  to  make  her  m.ark  as  a singer  of 
'dislinetion.  -\t  present  she  is  dt-cidedly  impetuous 
and  excitable,  and  sh.j  has  allowed  herself  to  fall 
into  the  habit  of  incessant  point-making.  In  her 
singing  of  a lengthy  scena  trum  P.arry's  ” King 
jSaul  ■'  it  wa.3  quite  fitting  that  she  should  adopt  a 
very  feivent  and  dramatic  attitude,  though  even 
here  a little  more  subtlety  of  delivery  would  have 
been  an  improvement.  But  in  a group  of  lieder  by 
Schumann  Miss  Van  Staveren  3 feelings  over- 
powered her  judgment,  and.  incidcntrilly,  helped  to 
'spoil  her  diction.  Many  of  her  words  were  indis- 
tinct. and  her  obvious  desire  to  give  each  song  with 
(he  utmost  possible  feeling  ied  her  into  sever, al 
nc-edles-s  ex.amples  of  over  emphasis.  Still  there 
■wa'  no  denying  the  value  of  lie:-  naturi.1  gifts,  which 
•t-bould  cftiry  her  far  when  once  her  tendency  to 
evaggeration  h.as  been  overcomr.  Mr.  Frank 
Mmnme.i'y  was  an  excellent  accompanist. 


'a  ehami 


:i  HE  HENKEL  QLLVRTET. 


b’f  chamber  coucerf  was  given  on  Saturday  after- 
noon  in  the  Beclxstein  Hall  V.y  the  Henkel  Quartet, 
(be  membci-s  of  wdiicli  are  .Mine,  fleiikol.  Mr.  zVitbur 
'teckwith,  -\lr.  Kayiu^d  Jeremy,  and  -Mr-  John 
.Mundy.  J tt.V' • 

! In  Ibc  uhddle  of  Uio  programmer  came  what  was 
'originally  announced  as  the  liret  performance  in 
l.oudon  of  a Pianoforte  Quartet  in  0 by  ..Vmediie 
Bcui'hsel.  It  was,  as  a matter  of  fact,  played  rathei 
iiiore  tbun  two  year.s  ago  at  one  of  the  concerts  given 
iby  tlic  Soeii-te  dcs  Concerts  Frangais,  with  the 
'composer  at  the  piaiiofcjrto.  It  is  not  very  obvious 
wliy  it  should  be  thoug’at  worth  while  to  drag  it  into 
t tic  light  again,  for  it  is  not  in  the  least  representative 
of  Fivn-h  umsic.  Tlicre  is.  indeed,  an  occasional 
l ecollcelion  of  Fame  in  it,  but  there  is  also  just  as 
niui  li  Puccini,  while  the  general  feeling  of  (ho  work 
that  of  UalT.  But  apart  from  any  question  of  origin 
jl-  i.s  thoi’f>ughly  lieavy  and  dull-  and  lh»'  writing  on 
Ith-'  techjiical  side  is  tjuite  amateurish. 

The  eoncerl  uidisi  wiUi  Strauss’s  Pianoforte 
Quartet  in  C mino)'.  which  though  heavy  i.s  anything 
but  .'im.iteurish.  .and  0|)cned  with  Mozart  s iii  t>  minor. 
Tht-  j>Iaycis  ware  much  less  at  home  in  thi.s  than  in 
||,C  laodcrn  masic.  and  also  left  the  impression  of 
not  having  sullich'irtly  rehearsed  b.  Blscwhere  the 
•■uurmble  w.c.  gimerally  fairly  well  balanced  and  they 
playe.l  with  spirit.  Between  the  concerted  music 
Dr.  T'hco  JJciliummer  sang  in  his  familiar  style 
I wo  grou)xs  of  songs,  among  which  were  three  of  the 
I.  : intcri'sting  i-xamples  of  Hugo  \^olf. 

\)\\.  “FALEWE]^^; 

v of  ■ who  hell  d to  , r,,. 

/ af -s.-nam  nmst  have  v-oudwed  wbj  Ur. 
viensclu'l.  who  wa;;  gi.'ing  one  of  b.w  all 

rccit.d.-,  htu)  la.lv ’d-d  Lha'.  ‘ 

ko-wcll  ’■  mmtal;.  ibc  tiCf'oml  uml  l.isi.  occiiis 
e'  t,hc  .-nd  ot  April.  I.r.m.kly,  tlw  v.ciU-r  was  one 
- . no  woude.r  T ; 1 1,  may  be  tliM  I )r.  Uenschcl,  who 

!,c  . filUd  an  l.onomed  and  very  high 
r,.M  worbl  for  marly  forty  ,s  ^ 

■ I , . - I , - niiol  v.e  hi'  oLnonvisc,  tor 

“’"'-"L  i.. Tib.; m x.- 

Mb,,*.. 


- S5.  and  Ihcro  has  bcem  nothing  ogodstic  in 
Jdenauhord  artistic  career  befom!  Yt-storday  ho  san;.; 
mmo  auoh  sougs  ns  tho  ana  “ Vodrai  la  Jorto  _ 

from  CarLssimi’.s  “ Ucu  Ca-iandriiio. 
f' Ganvmod,”  “ Dcr  Tjoicrroami  :md 
woiso  as  hardly  another  siuger  knawm  tu  Lorn  on 
could  sing  thorn,  while  few  uudorskm.l 
as  Dr.  IlcTwchel  showed  I'hat  he  docs  liy  bus  moii lent 
intorpratation  of  ” Ich  grollo  nicht.’  But  so  i. 
'v.cait  on  ail  through  the  recite],  m y-hioh, 

Itho  siogeiT  was  his  own  assist.ant.  AA  'ha.cvcT  ho  ^ 

!l.e  aiorned  by  his  own  rare  distindaou  ot_  sti  ic. 
lE'  -..'.■y  song  was  a pa-rt  of  him  ami  he.  of  it.  l^or 

. ItrolJed  dramatic  siuging--wut'jess  his  lUii ding  o 
'Loewo's  Balladen-Dr.  JIcn.sclie.l  has  no  siipmnor 

loven  to-day.  HmaU  wonder  that  bo  ramAxl  to.s 
leiowdcd  audience  to  a state  of  frenzy,  why  do^ 
ho.  retho  n-om  his  unique  position  wuilo  m tie  liuiu-zs 
'rf  his  artistic  powoi-s?  One  knows  that  aS  "ill  con- 
tinue to  teach  ami  to  conduct-io  oouduct  oven  more 
than  before.  But  none  of  bis  pupils  bas  appreaohed 
him  ill  distinction  of  style,  and  thwo  arc  maIl^ 

conductors.  ^ i lu  ■ 

As  conductor  Dr.  Hcnsohcl  is  to  appear,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edmbm-gh,  ab  the 
inauguration  of  Iho  new  Usher  llali  tnerc,  v.hwiu 
Three  orohcsfa-al  and  choral  concerts  oi-o  'to  be  given 
. in  March ; and  at  the  end  of  1 ehruaiy  ho  uiacs 
AIcngelberg’s  place  as  directoi-  of  the  Goncortgobcuw 
oan<x°rt  in  .Wrerdani.  Next  memth  Ur.  Me 
gives  sixteen  farewell  rocatals  ui  iloUand.  AA  c must 
kContciib  oiix^Kc^  ^vitlb 

YESTERDAY’S  RECITAL  Af 
A 1 BECHSTEIN  HALL  -Kd 

Dr,  CT'orge  Henschel  will  shortly,  alas ! 
retire  from  public  life.  Before  dointj  so  he 
announced  two  recitals,  the  first  of  which 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Bech- 
stein  Hall.  lie  sang  so  splendidly  that  it 
was  the  more  regrettable  to  have  to  make 
up  one’s  mind  that  we  shall  soon  hear  him 
no  more.  The  programme  was  drawn  up  out 
of  the  repertory  he  has  made  familiar  to  us 
in  recent  seasons  in  London.  It  is  chosen 
with  a wide  range  of  style,  and  neaily  eveiy 
song  can  be  said  to  be  a masterpiece,  w,  at 
any  rat.-,  to  I>e  very  representative  of  the 
particular  school  or  composer.  .As  every  one 
knows,  Dr.  Henschel  accompanies  himself, 
and  it  is  but  seldom  that  one  feels  there  is 
anv  limitation  of  effect  in  so  doing.  AVith 
him  certainly  the  practice  has  been  a real 
.success,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  believe 
there  are  manv  who  could  carry  it  out  m 
like  manner.  AVhile  the  obvious  advantage  i.s 
that  there  is  complete  unanimity^  between 
voice  and  pianoforte  from  a technical  point 
of  view.  Dr.  Henschel  goes  a little  farther 
in  that  he  is  able  to  play  with  a sympa- 
thetic colouring  just  as  he  modulates  his 
singing.  .V  particularly  good  example  of  this 
doiTblc  atmosphere  was  shown  yesterday_  in 
the  ix-rformance  of  .Schubert’s  Der  Letei - 
mann  ” ; one  had  a complete  picture  before 
one’s  mind’s  eve  throughout.  Two  other 
soitos  of  Schubert  were  likewise  finely  intcr- 
nreled,  “ Fischerweise,”  with  a truly  delight- 
ful spiril,  and  “ Ganymcd,”  worked  up  to 
with  great  fervour.  Schumann’s  “ Hic 
beiden  Gronadicrc,”  of  course,  made  a hig 
effect,  though  it  is  just  a question  whether 
so  much  libertv  in  tempo  is  wise  in  the  play- 
ing of  the  “ Mar.seillai.se.”  Some  ballads  of 
Itocwe  and  an  old-wmrld  group  were  also  in 
tlw  scheme.  There  w'as  present  a very  large 
and  enthusiastic  audience. 
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taken  froni  a set  adapted  h'cm  ll'.e  t-mnese 
b\'  llari.B  Betlige,  ami  collectively  eiititii'd 
” Die  Gliinesische  FldU'.”  Tlu-se  arc  given 
aUerna;<-lv  to  a tenor  and  contralto  viuce. 
the  various  sections  b<-ing  labclkxl  " H’-o 
I >!  inking-seng  of  tl'.e  Sorrow  of  b.arlli, 

” I ■.ui<‘!in<",s  in  AuUn'ia,”  “ .Song  of  Aouth, 

“ Song  of  Beauty,”  “'I  Tie  R<r, oiler  in  Spring- 
timi',’’  and  ” 'I'lie  Parting.” 

li  is  unfortunate  lh.it  liie  last  movement  is 
the  weakest  part  of  tin;  work.  .Alahler  in  ;i 
melam'holv  moixl  is,  frankly,  imconimonly 
dull,  and  one  waited  in  vain  for  some  lyiint  of 
, interest  to  justify  the  <lre;try  ];roll.xity  of  the 
fin;d  number.  Th.erc  was  aiiinlc  compens.'i- 
tioii,  h('AV(  ver.  in  the  quaint  invention  and 
rich  colours  Ih.at  were  cmiiiloyed  .so  lavislily, 
land  yet  with  such  arlistn'.  in  the  earlier 
movements.  The  gaiety  and  sparkle  of  the 
third,  in  particular,  jirovcd  so  fa.'^cinating 
That  Mr.  Gervase  Ehves  was  induced  to  re- 
!|x;at  it.  The  “ -Song  of  Beauty,”  too,  is 
aptly  named,  and  contains  some  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  characteristic  music  of  the 
'symphony.  If  only  the  deep  .sincerity  and 
emotional  impulse  of  the  first  five  movements 
had  been  maintained  in  the  last,  it  would  be 
possible  to  pass  a wholly  favourable  verdict 
on  “ The  .Song  of  tho  Fartii,”  and,  in  any 
case,  it  is  d'ccidedly  the  most  important  and 
attractive  of  (ho  Mahler  works  which  have 
so  far  reached  this  country.  Mr.  Elvvcs  and 
Miss  Doris  AA'oodall  sang  the  grateful  vocal 
parts  with  rare  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing, and  the  orchestral  playing  was  on  a 
high  level  throughout.  z.  ^ 

SYMPHONY  WRITTEN  IN 
YIEW  OF  DEATH. 

X t 4 ** 

‘^SONG  OF  THE  EARTH  ” AT 


TT  requires 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 




MR.  VICTOR  BENHAM. 

TTic  .Vmerican  pianist,  Mr.  A ictor  Bonha'm, 
who  has  not  played  in  I*ondon  for  some  lime, 
o-ave  ;i  recital  at  the  .SteiiTway  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  He  has  a lluent  technique  of  a 
kind.  It  leans  rather  towards  the  clear  ,ancJ 
delicate  than  the  broad  and  sonorous,  and  m 
consequence  in  music  of  the  classical  school 

Ml  ‘ ■ ' ■ 


requires  a very  great  genius  to  write 
sjm.ph.onic  music  that  is  capable  of  absorb- 
ing one’s  attention  and  interest  for  a whole 
hour  and  a quarter,  which  was  the  length 
of  the  Mahler  symphony  played  by  the 
Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra  under  Sir  Henry 
AVood  on  Saturday  afternoon.  To  be  candid 
Mahler’s  in.spiration  w.as  not  powerful 
enough  to  last  through  such  a lengthy  sym- 
phony. Much  of  it  is  amazingly  clever  and 
facile,  and  many  of  the  ideas  are  very  beau- 
tiful. Parts  of  it,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
merely  manufactured  music. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  has  not  a great  deal 
of  affinity  with  the  usual  symphonic  struc- 
ture. Eadli  of  its  six  movements  contains  an 
important  part  for  solo  voice,  alternating 
between  tenor  and  cooitral'to  in  each  move- 
ment. The  symphony  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  the  composer  undjer  a presenti- 
ment of  Ills  death,  which  occurred  soon  after 
its  completion  in  1911.  This  would  seem 
' to  be  home  out  by  the  music  itself,  which 
begins  and  ends  in  sombre  colour,  and,  in- 
deed, these  first  and  last  sections  of  the 
music  are  perhaps  the  most  striking  and 
oi-i'ginal,  though  the  poign.ancy  of  the  finale 
is  rather  too  drawn  out.  The  second  move- 
ment, “Loneliness  in  Autumn,”  ha-s  also  a 
fine  elegiac  vein,  but  with  the  third  and 
fourth  movements,  “ Ot  Y^outli  ” and  “ Of 
Beauty,”  the  music  assumes  a delightful 
oaiety  and  exhilaration,  .showing  Mahler  as 
a master  of  harmonic  and  orchestral  colour- 

il],cr. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a work  which  ought  to  be 
heard  more  tlian  once  before  one  can  at- 
tempt to  form  a final  estimate.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  it  has  some  very 
fine  moments.  The  music  was  excellently 
played,  under  Sir  Henry  AVood’S  sympa 
thetic  handling,  the  solo  voice  parts  being 
very  artistically  done  by  Miss  Doris  AYoodall 
and  Mr.  Gervase  Elwes. 

The  rem-ainder  of  the  programme  con- 
sisted of  Brahms’  D minor  piano  concerto 
.(with  Miss  Nelly  Ney  as  soloist),  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  Hartv^’s  Comedv  Overture. 


‘LjUfiUkt;  HI  vr.  

BenhanTs  in-terpretalian.s  sound  singu- 
larly unmnxnrw'.ing.  His  playing  .suggests 
the  fwahieveiment  of  .'locuracv  more  than  a 
warm  and  iimpulsive  expression  of  the  music 
itself.  Moreover,  one  constantly  found  one- 
self in  di.sagreeimcnt  with  the  pianist  on  the 

..score  of  rhvtlnn.  -A  rigid  rhxthm  is  nOz  rx  t t ’*  Am  /'t/D.  \7T7' 

asked  for,  but  we  feel  k'to  be  of  the  very  ‘ P^^IaSI  P AT-i  AT  COVIjN  L 

greate.st  importance  that  the  natural  accents  it  a Tra-xw 

should  not  bc>  too  much  displaced.  Mr.  Lea>  GARDEN.  . ft 

ham  should  consider  whether  his  rubato  is  / ^ 

iwell  judged.  TTie  progrmnoie  was  select,  .._,i  K * r,  I *1  ^ , IT 

earlv-  Beethoven  sonata,  Bachs  chromatic  iH  * ^ 

iFantasie  and  Fugue,  and  examples  of  Chepin  /%  % \ 

the  principal  features. 


belli 
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A MAHLER  SYMPHONY. 

To  judge  by  the  fe-vv  works  of  Gustav 
Mahler  which  have  been  heard  here,  lire  chief 
characti'ristics  of  hi.s  style  might  be  .summed 
upas  over-elaborxition  in  the  means  em.ployed 
and  a-  somewhat  prcfenlious  striving  alter 
siMi.sational  effect.  .Vll  the  more  welcome, 
then,  the  clear  llihiking  and  comparative 
simplicity  displayed  in  “ The  Song  of  Ihe 
Earth,”  the  scMvallcd  symphony  which  S.r 
'Henry  AA'ood  in'tnvduced  at  .Saturday’s  con- 
(•e.rt  at  Oiie<'n’.s  Mall.  To  call  the  work  a 
S',  mphonv  i.s  lo  .stretch  that  term  to  its  ulmost 
capacity,  and  much  nearer  the  truth  is  the 
eoiiimentalor  who,  as  an  alternative  title, 
suggests  “ Six  -Songs  for  orchestra,  csm'ii- 
lially  hitcr-r<'lated,  with  a varied  ohbUg.'ito  for 
s'llo  voices.”  The  work  con  si. sis  of  six  move- 
lin<  Ji: each  of  them  based  upon  a pueiii 
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ance  wth  tlie  orifrinal  plan.  The  garden  when  f 
appears  is  certainly  more  brilliant  than  the 
present  liayreuth  scene,  and  throughout  Par.^i- 
tal's  temptation  by  Kiuidry  it  remains  the| 
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same  instead  of  being  gradually  softened 


Queen  Alexandra  occupied  the  Roj-al  box  at 
the  first  j)crformance  in  England  of  Wagner’s 
Parsifal,  wliich  took  place  at  Covent  Garden 
last  night  before  a very  distinguished  audience. 
I’he  opera  was  heard  with  ahnost  reverent  atten- 
t ion.  The  request  that  \nsitors  sliouJd  be  in  their 
seats  early  was  imiversally  complied  with  ; even 
the  begimiings  of  applause  at  tlie  end  of  an  act 
were  hushed  by  protests  from  the  body  of  the 
audience. 

The  huge  audience  which  filled  every  seat 
in  the  Opera  House  from  the  stalls  to  the 
gallery  was  drawn  there  no  doubt  by  every 
conceivable  motive  and  interest,  from  a devo- 
tion bordering  upon  a rehgious  enthusiasm  to 
mere  curiosity  and  the  desire  to  share  in  an 
historic  event.  Yet  for  practical  purposes  it 
could  be  divided  into  two  definite  classes,  those 
who  knew  or  thought  they  knew  what  Parsifal 
is  and  those  who  had  come  to  make  the  cUs- 
covery.  Most  of  the  former  were,  of  course, 
those  who  have  frequented  the  Festspieihaus 
at  BaiTeutli ; among  the  latter  must  have 
been  many  to  whom  at  least  portions  of  the 
music  were  as  familiar  as  is  the  music  of  The 
Bing,  but  who  came  to  fit  together  for  the 
first  time  their  fragmentary  impressions. 

Both  classes  no  doubt  had  one  question 
uppermost  in  mind  : the  question  how  far 

what  they  were  to  see  and  hear  would  be  the 
Parsifal  which  imtil  this  year  has  remained 
secluded  at  Bayreuth.  The  question,  though 
inevitable,  is  destructive  to  the  spirit  which 
Wagner  fought  so  hard  to  gain  from  his  audi- 
ence. He  wanted  what  everj^  artist  wants  and 
rarely  gets,  an  attitude  of  concentrated  sym- 
' pathy  freed  from  all  exterior  distractions.  He 
; wanted  an  audience  without  poses  either  of 
piety  or  cleverne.ss  to  whom  he  could  speak 


MTeath.s  of  green  foliage  closing  in  around  the 
actors.  AVhen  Parsifal  signs  the  CVoss  with  thej 
spear  there  follows  the  final  transformation  tof 
a scene  of  fallen  leaves  and  bare  tree  stems[ 
which  in  last  night’s  performance  was  rather 
j clumsUy  managed.  | 

I In  the  third  act,  the  scene  of  the  “ Char-' 

I freitagszauber,”  there  is  again  at  Covent  Garden] 
j both  loss  and  g8.in.  The  beautiful  spiing  scene,; 
!tho  fields  strewn  with  crocuses,  the  white  may! 
and  rose  trees  in  full  bloom,  is  in  itself  far  more 
vivid  than  tlie  comparatively  simple  picture  at 
BaxTeuth.  Yet  one  misses  the  oxquisiteh’l 
mellow  light  which  tones  perfectly  with  Wagner’^ 
orchestral  colour,  and  on  the  large  stage  one', 
loses  much  of  the  intimacy  of  the  action.  The 
eye  is  distracted  from  the  important  things — • 
Parsifal's  forgivenass  of  Kimdrj'-  and  the  pre- 
paration for  Ills  office.  Again  we  hat^e  the 
•same  crude  evasion  of  the  difficulty  of  tiie 
moving  scenery  which  leads  back  to  theTemiilei, 

(iLilie  Grail.  1 


direct.  The  conditions  of  modern  artistic  pro- 
I duction  maJve  the  ideal  unattainable,  and  while 
those  who  know  Parsifal  have  by  now  answered 
the  question  each  in  his  own  way,  it  must  be 
our  business  to  answer  it  to  some  extent  for 
the  benefit  of  the  newcomers. 


THE  SETTING  OF  THE  OPERA. 


The  management  had  done  all  that  could  be 
done  to  make  iij)  for  the  loss  of  all  the  special 
conditions  which  simplify  the  listener's  tasE  at 
BajTeuth  by  insisting  on  pimctuality,  on  the 
lowering  of  lights  in  the  auditorium  some  ^ 
•t  minutes  before  the  performance  began,  and 
on  closing  the  doors  during  the  whole  of  each  i 
act.  The  stage  itself  offered  more  serious 
problems,  some  advantages,  and  many  diffi- 
culties. The  immense  .size  of  tlie  Covent 
Garden  stage  necessarily  makes  the  pictures 
sometliing  verx"  different  from  the  originals. 

The  forest  scene,  into  which  Kundrx'  rushes 
wild-eyed  and  breathless,  bringing  balsam  for 
Amfortas’s  woimd.  and  where  the  boy  Parsifal 
; strays  and  thoughtlessly  shoots  the  swan, 
gives  a far  more  spacious  view  of  lake  and 
mountain  tlian  can  be  shown  at  BajTeuth. 
The  temple  in  which  the  mystery  of  the  Grail 
is  celebrated  is.  on  the  other  hand,  a very 
close  reproduction  of  the  I'enetian  architecture 
of  the  Bayreuth  scene,  but  flie  point  at  ■which 
this  production  fails  is  the  moving  scenerj-  wliich 
Wagner  intended  should  link  the  two.  The 
f idea  was  one  of  IVagner's  worst  blunders  in 
' practical  stagecraft.  He  directed  that  the 
whole  scene  should  move  gradually  towards  the 
■ rigid,  and  even  wlien  it  is  done  perfectly  it 
has  some  of  the  absurdity  of  the  old-fashioned 
panorama  show.  But  when  tlie  scene  does 
not  move  at  all.  but  is  gradually  obliterated 
by  a canvas  on  a roll  (which  Ls  -what  happens 
I at  Covent  Garden),  the  absurdity  is  multiplied 
; a hundredfold.  If  the  management  could 
hax'e  had  tlie  courage  to  prox'e  Wagner  wrong 
by  omitting  the  moving  scenery  altogether, 
letting  the  journey  to  Monsateat  be  pictured 
imaginatively  in  the  magnificent  music  of  the 
orchestra,  as  Siegfried’s  journey  to  the  Rliine 
is  pictured,  a lasting  service  to  IVagnor’s  art 
would  have  been  done. 

The  second  act  contains  altogether  tliree 
scenes.  It  opens  in  the  darkened  vaults  of 
Klingsor’s  Castle,  the  details  of  wliich  have 
been  closely  copied  from  Bayreuth.  Originally 
the  transformation  to  the  garden  of  the 
magician’s  flower-maidens  was  effected  by  the 
castle  appearing  to  sink  into  the  earth, 
but  this  lias  been  modified  in  recent  years  ; 
•i  so  has  been  the  garish  scene  of  the  garden, 
which,  as  a Correspondent  pointed  out 
in  The  Times  on  Saturday,  wa^  an  eyesore  to 
the  first  visitors  to  Bayreuth.  At  Covent 
Garden  the  castle  .sinks  to  the  earth  in  accord- 
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GORGEOUS  STAGE 
PICTURES. 


An  unprecedented  demand  for  seats  for 
the  fir.st  production  of  “Parsifal”  -was  ex- 
perienced at  Covent  Garden  yesterday. 

The  queue  at  the  gallery  and  amphi- 
theatre entrances  began  to  form  overnight,! 
and  some  enthusiastic  Wagnerites  waited  iu 
the  open  air  from  11  o’clock  on  Sunday  night 
to  5 o’clock  last  evening.  Some  hours 
before  the  doors  opened  the  waiting  crowd 
had  increased  to  several  hundreds,  many  of' 
whom  failed  to  obtain  admission.  The 
traffic  towards  5 o’clock  had  to  be  directed, 
by  a large  force  of  police. 

Queen  Alexandra,  who  was  one  of  the 
audience,  arrived  a few  minutes  before  5' 
o’clock,  her  entry  to  the  theatre  being  wit- 
nessed by  an  interested  crowd. 

The  production  will  rank  as  an  historic 
event  in  the  operatic  records  of  this  country. 
Only  on  very  rare  occasions  has  one  seen 
such  an  audience  at  the  theatre,  an  audience 
which  crammed  the  immense  house  from  ^ 
floor  to  ceiling,  and  in  which  one  saw  any  1 
number  of  well-known  faces  in  the  social  | 
and  artistic  world.  ' 

As  the  lights  went  down,  and  the  audi- 
torium was  plunged  in  darkness,  as  in  Bay- 
reuth, there  was  that  tense  feeling  in  the 
house  which  one  can  only  experience  on 
great  nights,  and  it  was  in  the  most  perfect 
silence  that  the  first  notes  of  the  wonderful 
Prelude  came  from  the  orchestra. 


NO  NEW  WAGNER. 

To  form  my  first  estimate  o:  “ Parsifal  ” 
it  would  be  necessary  to  put  back  tlie 
operatic  clock  (so  to  speak)  by  more  .han 
30  j’ears,  to  try  and  imagine  ourselves  as 
having  become  familiar  with  the  music  soon 
after  the.  "Riiig”  haid  beeu  lieard,  and 
VVaguer,  in  his  matured  artistic  po-wers,  was 
first  revealed  to  us.  For  the  music,  cf 
course,  cannot  strike  any  very  new  or 
modem  note  to  us  to-day,  such  giant  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  progress  of  music  in 
those  30  odd  years.  Aeitlier  shall  we  find 
a new'  Wagner  in  it,  any  more  than 
Beethoven’s  ninth  symphony,  if  it  had  re- 
mained buried  and  discovered  only  now’, 
could  give  us  a totally  new  aspect  of  i1s 
composer. 

For  in  “ Parsifal  ’ there  is  uimiistakably 
the  Wagner  of  tlie  “ King,”  who,  if  he  had 
not  found  a still  new’er  path  in  music,  w^ 
working  on  yet  another  colossal  canvas 
the  same  kind,  of  wonderful  design,  both 
dramatically  and  musically.  And  working, 
1 think,  with  somewhat  simpler  and  more 
effective  means,  with  those  great,  broad 
touches  which  only  tlie  riiiest  powers  of  a' 
genius  caa  u.se  successfully,  and  with  all 
(no  experience  of  the  “ iliujjf  ”*to  gAiule  him. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  some 
of  the  finest  portions  of  the  music  have  been 
popularised  lu  the  concert  room  for  many 
years.  I imagine  that  the  feelings  of  many  i 


Ot  liiose  vvlid'lieard  the  opera  lor  tne  msi. 
time  last  night  must  have  beeu  comparable; 
to  those  of  an  artist  who,  familiar  with  a' 
wonderful  fragment  of  a statue,  is  suddenly' 
confronted  with  the  complete  figure. 

EARLIER  WORK  RECALLED. 

“ Parsifal  ” has  close  artistic  relationships! 
with  the  “Ring”  and  “ Tristan,”  and  many 
of  its  characters  recall  those  in  the  earlieti 
wofks.  Parsifal  is  a sort  of  saintly  Siegfried,! 
the  anguish  of  Amfortas  on  his  litter  recalls; 
the  death-bed  delirium  of  Tristan.  Guriie- 
manz,  the  faithful  henchman  of  the  Grail, 
has  an  ancestor  in  Kurvenal,  the  trusty 
squire  of  Tristan.  Klingsor,  the  evil  master 
of  magic,  suggests  Hagen  or  Alberich  in  the, 
“Ring.” 

A new  type  of  character  is  delineated  by 
Wagner  in  Kundry,  tlie  “wild  woman.” 
the  Magdalen  whose  better  nature  longs  for 
deliverance  from  Kliiigsor’s  evil  bondage, 
and  this  is"  the  individual  figure  which 
stands  out  most  strongly  iu  the  whole 
opera,  especially  in  the  scene  in  which  she 
pleads  with  Klingsor  (.Act  II.)  to  spare  her 
from  the  task  of  tempting  Parsifal,  and  iu 
her  sceue  of  repentance  before  Parsifal  (in 
Act  Ill.b 


If  “ Parsifal  ” has  any  faults  they  are  the 
. faults  of  a genius,  and  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  in  the  “ Ring.”  People  who  find 
that  the  latter  has  tedious  moments  will 
say  the  same  of  “ Parsifal,”  and  those  who 
enjoy  every  bar  of  the  tetralogy  will 
similarly  appreciate  every  note  of 
“ Parsifal.” 

It  is  agreed  by  everyone  that  tlie  sub- 
limest  moments  of  “ Parsifal  ” are  equal  to 
anything  else  Wagner  wrote.  The  two  great 
Grail  scenes  which  form  the  last  parts  of 
Acts  I.  and  III.  are  wonderful  in  their 
“uplift,”  with  music  which  for  mystic 
ecstasy  cannot  be  surpassed  iu  the  history 
of  the  art.  The  wliole  of  the  last  act, 
indeed,  is  of  wonderful  beauty ; there  is 
assiu-edly  scarcely  a.  dull  moment  for  any- 
one with  ears  to  hear. 

uKiforgettable  moments. 

In  the  earlier  pai-t  of  the  act,  wiiere 
Pareifal  returns  to  the  Grail  KLngclom  ami 
he  and  Gurnemanz  sing  of  the  rapture  of 
the  Good  Friday  morn,  on  which  the  hero 
has  returned  v\  ith  the  sacred  spear  which 
is  to  cure  Amfortas  and  re.store  the  full 
splendour  of  the  Grail  temple,  the  music  is 
almost  celestial  in  its  perfect  serenity  and 
calm,  luid  its  nearly  rhythmless  flow  gives 
it  a peculiar  tranquillity.  The  final  Grail 
scene  brings  with  it  a fresh  beauty  on  the 
arrival  of  Parsifal  with  the  spear,  and  the 
transformalion  of  Amfortas’  motif  of  suffer- 
ing into  one  of  gladness,  with  whicJi  is 
woven  the  motif  of  the  “ pure  fool.”  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  moments  in  “ Par- 
sifal,” but  exquisite  as  it  is  it  is  dwarfed 
by  the  magiiifieenoe  of  the  closing  scene  of 
the  opera  which  immediately  follows,  and 
in  which  Wagner  has  with  a last  effort  woven 
a musical  fabric  of  incomparable  beauty  out 
of  the  chief  themes  of  the  work. 

Those  last  moments  of  “Parsifal”  are 
absolutely  iiiiforE'ettable  both  to  eye  and 
ear,  and  whatever  one  may  say  of  the  opera 
as  a whole  the  last  lialf-hoiir  entitles  it  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  very  greatest  art  works 
ever  given  to  the  world. 

One  feels,  perhaps,  that  there  are  cei'tain 
parts  of  the  - opera  in  which  the  purely 
musical  interest  is  not  always  of  the  highest. 
The  music  of  the  .scene  between  Klingsor 
and  Kundry  at  the  begiiming  of  Act  II.  is 
not  Wagner  at  bis  best,  and  the  long  scene 
'oetween  I’arsifal  and  Kundry.  where  the 
latter  tempts  the  hero,  is  somewhat  unequal, 
although  it  has  fine  moments.  The  flower- 
maidens’  music  has  an  exotic  beauty,  but 
seme,  of  it  owes  its  inspiration  to  Wagner’s, 
own  Rhine-maidens. 

So,  too,  in  the  first  act,  tlte  scene  between 
Gurnemanz  and  the  squires  is,  perhaps,  too 
long-drawn-out.  Like  Wotan,  Gurnemanz 
could  not  tell  bis  story  except  at  great 
length. 

A WONDERFUL  PRODUCTION. 

The  precise  value  cf  some  of  the  cere- 
nioiiial  music  in  the  Grail  scenes  has  also 
been  debated.  But  as  to  its  extraordinary 
suitability  and  effectiveness  there  can  be 
no  two  opinions.  However,  the  public  will 
now  have  to  paes  its  own  ver^ct  on  “ Pair. 

**  wixar*  if  RoATi  in  LhA  reoerfcoire 


sifal.”  When  it  has  been  in  the  repertoire 
for  some  years  one  w'ill  be  able  to  see  more 
clearly  its  exact  position  with  regard  to 
Wagner’s  other  works.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, it  must  stand  or  fall  as  an  opera  and 
an  art-work,  not  as  a sacred  ceremony  to 
be  listened  to  in  honour  of  the  genius  who 
produced  it. 

Of  the  production  at  Covent  Garden  one 
cannot  speak  too  highly.  No  pains  or 
expense  have  been  spared  to  give  it 
the  proper  splendour  and  solemnity.  The 
Grail  temple  scene  was  exceedingly  beauti 
ful  and  impressive,  rich  in  colouring,  and 
with  a clever  effect  oi  space  and  height.  Ihe 
lighting  was  finely  mar.aged,  and  the  picture 
at  the  moment  of  elevating  the  Grail  cup 
one  of  the  greatest  beauty. 

The  panorama  illustrating  the  jOurney 
of  Parsifal  and  Gurnemar.,-!  to  the  temple 
is  a very  striking  piece  of  work,  perhaps  the 
best  purely  scenic  effect  in  the  ojK'ra.  In 
thi  second  act  the  flower-maidens  scene  is 
very  charming  (although  the  garden  is  a 
trifle  garish),  and  the  change  from  Kling- 
sor’s gloomv  castle  keep  to  the  gnixien  is 
admirably  done,  as  is  also  the  yaiushing  of 
the  garden  at  the  end,  showing  a weird 


fectn^  of  '^^olation.  The  opening  ece 
kct  I.  is  also  very  fine,  but  the  “flowery 
mead”  of  Act  HI-  is  possibly  a little  too 
bright.  As  a whole,  however,  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely beautiful  production,  the  costumei 
[being  also  very  picturesque  and  rich.  The 
'stage  management  was  quite  a triumph  for 
Herr  Wirk,  wlio  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
achieving  such  fine  results. 

equal  to  BAYREUTH, 

Musically  speaking,  the  performance  was 
a magnificent  one,  a.nd  I doubt  whether  any 
opera  in  recent  years  has  had  such  a perfect 
production  at  Covent  Garden.  It  was  quite 
equal  to  many  of  those  seen  at  Bayreuth,  and 
in  some  respects  superior. 

The  orchestral  playing  was  of  a rare 
beauty,  subtle  and  very  expressive,  and  with 
Iclimaxes  of  gorgeous  tone.  Herr  Bodanzky, 
'who  conducted  and  made  his  debut  on  this 
occasion,  di<i  wonders  with  the  score,  espe- 
cially considering  that  he  was  conducting 
“ Parsifal  ” for  the  first  time  anywhere.  He 
also  kept  all  the  singers  in  close  touch  with 
the  orchestra,  and  there  was  really  not  a 
weak  point  anywhere  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  four  and  a half  hours  of  music  which 
the  onera  contains. 

The  Prelude  was  most  superbly  played, 
although  a little  slowly,  and  the  music  of 
, the  Grail  ^ceiie-s  was  given  with  gietit 
emotional  force  and  delicacy. 


Istandpoint.  Unfortunately,  considerable 
/allowance  has  to  be  made  on  account  of  the 
Ipresent  production,  which  one  regrets  to  find 
fallow's  precedent  so  closely. 

With  the  ( xeption  of  the  Hall  of  the  Grail 
and  the  moving  panorama,  the  scenery  is  ve-y 
crude  and  unsympathetic.  The  same  thing 
Applies  practically  to  all  Vvagnerian  produc- 
jtion,  which,  hampered  by  tradition,  seems  to 
ignore  the  lessons  taught  by  the  latter-day 
schemes  of  decoration.  The  mu.sic  anS  dra- 
matic ideas  of  “ Parsifal  ” live,  however,  in 
spite  of  this,  in  which  respect  perhaps  it  is 
just  as  well  that  tlie  work  does  not  come  to 
'us  absolutely  unknown. 

If  the  characterisation  of  “ Parsifal  ” is 
wanting  in  intensity  and  interest,  the  reason 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  various  personages 
have  been  subordinated  to  the  presentment 
of  the  underlying  idea  of  the  eternal  con- 
flict between  body  and  spirit.  Whether  such 
subordination  was  necessary  or  not  is,  at 
least,  an  arguable  point,  but  the  _fact  re- 
mains that  the  important  thing  is  what 
Parsifal  stands  for  rather  than  he  himself 
as  a character.  Kundry  likewise. 
“ Parsifal,”  as  a matter  of  fact,  is  frankly 
didactic,  always  rather  a dangerous  thing 
delicacy.  for  a work  of  'art  to  be— dangerous  lest  the 

Never  too,  has  such  wonderful  choral , greatness  of  the  idea  should  (bo  ■weakened  or 
sinking 'been' heard  at  Covent  Garden  as ' ggritimentalised  in  its  presentation, 
that  in  the  first  and  second  acts  last  night,  j tradition  of  performance  aJ.ready 

The  perfect  pitch,  phrasing,  and  quality  of  i conies  in  here  again  in  reference 

tone  of  the  dome  choirs,  both  in  the  “middle-;  methods  of  deli  wry  adopted  by  the 

height”  and  in  the  top,  made  the  txrau  ,.g  When  a work  is’ new  in  the  sense 

scene  of  quite  ecstatic  effect.  that  “ Parsifal  ” was  in  1882,  the  necessity 

liant,  too,  was  the  ^ ^ for  making  its  tendencies  patent  is  real,  just 

like  ot  dd  in  “ Da,  Rhein«old  ” at  tha  eloaa 
Some  mork.  t«.  ...  done  b,  theiof  the  last  scene  it  was  ctistomary  lot  ", e"»" 

principals.  Perhaps  the  finest  was  the  to  brandish  a sword  when  the  sword-tneme 

Gurnemaiiz  of  Herr  Kniipfer,  a portrait  of  ^yas  blazed  out  in  the  orchestra, 
the  utmost  dignity  and ‘authority.  Hut  the  day  comes  when  such  aids  to  per- 

THF  NAME  PART.  ception  are  no  longer  needed,  and  one,  in 

P-irsif  il  Herr  Hensel  s-ang  very  finely  consequence,  resents  the  pushing  forward  of 
biit'was  inclined  to  exaggerate  his  gestures  the  obvious  and  may  easily  apportion  the 
somewhat  in  the  earlier  scenes,  especially  blame  for  the  lessening  of  the  impression 
in  that  with  Kundry.  to  tire  work  itself  rather  than  to  its  presenta- 

Mme.  Eva  von  der  Osten’s  Kundry  was  Fortunately,  however,  nothing  save 

also  a very  striking  piece  of  work,  ajid  her  incompetence — and,  of  course,  we  arf 

treatment  of  the  most  difficult  moments,  that— can  destroiy_jt4ie_€,motional  efl^l 

such  as  the  scene  with  Klingsor,  was  ex-  .u_  — -Km,,,!  yy-tiiy-b  to  sav  much 
tremely  clever.  She  sang  with  a great  deal 
of  vocal  beauty  in  the  temptation  scene, 
both  she  and  Herr  Hensel  making  a fine 
climax  to  the  scene. 

As  Amfortas  Herr  Bender  also  did  very 
"ood  work,  his  singing  of  the  two  great  soios 
before  the  Grail  being  done  \nth  a fine 
poignancy  and  emotional  force.  Herr  Kie^e 
as  Klingsor  was  also  excellent,  the  various 
smaU  roles  were  very  ably  done.  Through- 
out the  evening  tho  ensemble  was  mostly 
perfect,  a triumph  for  all  concerne^  ^ 

“PARSIFAL,”  AT  COVENT 
GARDEN.^  ^ 


of  the  music,  about  which  to  say  much  at 
this  rime  of  day  is  surely  superfluous.  It 
would  be  like  taking  up  one’s  pen  to 
describe  the  beauties  of  the  Beethoven  sym- 
phonies, or  of  any  musical  work  endeared 
to  the  hearts  of  all  music-lovers. 

One  may  sug.gest,  all  same,  that  it 

Wagner’s  inspiration  failed  him  at  .alk  itvvas 
in  the  scene  between  Parsifal  and  Kundiy, 
where  the  latter’s  powers  of  seduction  are 
less  strongly  expressed  than  her  hna  oui- 
ihursts  of  vindictive  rage.  .'\s  to  the  .music 
'of  the  Grail  scenes,  or  that  of  the  flowery 
^leadow,  it  is  all  one  long  dram  of  the  most 
\ A entrancing  aesthetic  appeal,  the  technical 
mastery,  too,  being 
.t^^Mtliemat’ic  invention. 

.\lthough  there  were  some  imntano 
• - . last  nisrht’s  performanee,  it  had  many  good 

PERFORMANCE,  points  'ITe  conductor,  Herr  Artur 
Bodanzkv,  is  a capable  musician,  and  the 

'■  orchestral  plaving  was  beautiful^  in  quality, 

, without  having  verv  much  incisiveness  or 

ffy  Our  Musical  Critic.  daritv.  Herr  Bodanzlcy’s  tempi  were  rather 

, . « j , slow  at  times,  and  hie  could  not  achieve 

The  season  of  German  Opera  arranged  byr^^^.  powerful  climaxes.  On  the  stage  Herr 
the  Grand  Opera  .Syndicate  with  the  jmm-iary  Bender  gave  a feallv  fine  account  of 

object  of  producing  “ Par.sifal  ’’  for  the  Xmfortas;  he 'sang  with  great 

time  in  England  began  last  night  at  tPip  part  live. 

Garden  with  the  presentation  of  that  remark-  Knupfer’s  beautifr 

Wagner's  last  creation  is  m a rr.,r.rnrbH  were  well  heard  in 


LAST  NIGHT’S 


,,.V\5;;;a;t;n':^oo,  being  as  superb  as  the  actual 
^i^t^^Wtliematic  invention. 

- .Mthoutrh  there  were  some  limitations  m 


able  work. 


to  the 


somewhat  unique  position  owing 
bonds  of  copyright  now  loosened  ; a quasi 
nov 

pe-, - . 

music  on  paper  or  with  those  numerous  ex- 


ith 

bul  voice  and 
easy  method  were  well  heard  in  the  music  of 
Gurnemanz;  his  impersonation,  however. 


wu,.;.-.  ..s/p. . .j,..,  ..p..  - -1--;-  ,vas  rather  of  a su 

ovelly,  in  fact,  for  the  majority  of  mpical^^  3,., 

eople  must  be  [XTfectly  familiar  with  H,err  H< 

xim«K  tVmc#'  niiT'nr'rnnc  n\.  . ^ j. 


a surface  kind,  and  was  not 
....  exoexis  of  sentiment.  The 
Heinrich  Hensel  had  for  its 
chief  merit  great  earnestness  of  endeavour 


tracts  frequently  performed  in  concert  which  made  up  in  large  mea- 

' for  an  unequal  vocal  method  and  a 


while,  of  course,  there  are  many  who  havej.yj.^  

made  the  Bayreuth  pilgrimage  or  heard  the‘fgj.gg^j  p-,c;trionic  style,  c.opecially  in  the  earlier 
performances  undertaken  in  recent  years  else- l-'raulein  Eva  von  der  Osten’s 
where.  _ Kundry  was  a splendid  bit  of  technique  both 

A great  advance  has  been  made  in  opera the  acting  and  singing;  the  latter  was  re- 
since  "Parsifal”  was  produced  in  1882, p(^verful,  and  her  magnificent  voice 
Wagnerism  is  too  much  of  an  established fpPy  gqpai  to  the  demands  of  the  second 
fact  to  be  any  longer  the  subject  of  heated  n^t  t.hrough<nit  one  felt  some  artifi- 

controversy,  there  are  later  divergences  toriaiity,  some  lack  of  warmth  and  conviction, 
take  its  place  ; that  which  chiefly  interests]  'py,g'  scenic  effeots  went  well,  save  for  a 
one  now  from  the  argumentative  point  oftemporarv  hitch  In  the  movement  of  the 
view  is  to  what  extent  the  method  holds  its^^anorama  clotlt  in  the  last  act,  which  neces- 
own  in  compari.son  with  more  recent  devclop-^pj^j,gj  j^j^g  orchestra  coming  to  a halt.  Ihii? 
ments.  effect,  bv  the  way,  is  a poor  one  in  itself,  and 

In  “ Parsifal  ” one  finds  the  mastcr-hand^y,g  production  would  .suffer  nothing  by  its 
working  with  an  ease  and  surety  which  to'bgjnrt  done  away  with  altogether.  The  chorus 
some  extent  technically  surpasses  previouSgjrinnig  was  ex^lent  e.xcept  in  the  last  act, 
work.  We  should  sa'y  that  here  lVagncr^.hgro'’’thc  intonation  was  faulty.  But  \yhy 
carried  " music-drama  ” to  its  most  perfect  do  the  knights  still  adhere  to  that  ungainly 
form  ; that  is  to  say,  tlie  action  of  the  piece vi,-alk ? .Another  Bayreuth  tradition  which 
<lcpends  so  much  upon  the  play  of  emotional.^ijioudd  be  aliolislicd. 

forces  that  the  addition  of  music  to  carry]  The  flower-maidens’  solos  and  chorus  went 
conviction  seems  more  fundamentally  neccs- w.'pll,  but  one  would  like  to  see  this  scene 
■,ary  than  in  anv  other  of  the  operas.  “ Parsi-j(,-cated  with  more  imagination.  Wagner,  it 
fal  ” thus  has  a special  significance  theoreti- jnnv  be  added,  asked  for  what  is  practically 
lalB  , and  is  a natural  development  of  its  an  impossibility  when  he  required  the  magic 
mthor’s  double  power  of  dramatist  and  garden  to  liocome  a waste  at  a moment  s 
,,  ,,  ,ician.  notice.  The  Covent  Garden  version  is  hardly 

Of  course,  nowadays  we  arc  .so  accustomed  more  than  adequate. 

1,  swiftly  moving  action,  and  to  methods  o| 

. alisin,  that  a work  of  so  nuich  musical  re- 
al tivciics,  and  a theme  <Iealing  with  a 
■i  .it  ideal  may  appear  out  of  date;  indeed, 
t might  lie  urged  tliat  it  - effects  should  have 
')(  "11  acresible  when  the  Wagner  movcmcni 
's  new,  but  no  one  vill  fie  disappointed, 
who  approaches  the  work  from  the  right 


ROYAL  OPERA. 


‘•JOSEPH”  PlU  )1)  IK  ^ lb  1 ). 

(.'ould  llio  cry  go  farllier  tliiin  Iron 
.Meliiil  is  opera 


.Joiscpli,”  tvliich  was  fiei T'ornied  i ir  in  liTSt 
time  on  the  stage  in  England  at  U'oveni  Garden 
last  night r In  one  is  all  tlio  accumulated 
wealth  of  centuries  of  ever-<ievejoping  inii.'^ical 
expression  ; in  the  other  tho  delicacy,  tho  dainti- 
ness, til©  fragility,  the  retieenco,  and  gnieefnl 
charm  of  the  period  of  Cluck  and  llayiln. 

it  was  indeed  an  interesting  oxiicricnco  for 
those  who  have  seen  on  the  last  two  night.s  thes© 

'two  operas  for  the  first  time,  and  probably  there 
were  more  persons  present  at  Covent  tlarden 
who  liad  previoaslv  seen  “ Parsifal  ” than  had 
witnessed  a performance  of  “Joseph.’  Op- 
portunities have  been  rare.  Occasionally  <>no 
hears  of  the  latter  opera  appearing  her©  or 
there  in  some  Continoiital  theatre  or  other  : but 
■ some  twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  in  the  reper- 
toire of  many  of  the  leading  German  opera 
liouses.  Then  it  lapsed  and  was  in  danger  of 
j being  forgotten,  until  Weingartuer  took  it  in 
j hand,  converted  tho  original  spoken  dialogn© 
i into  sung  recitative,  and  a new  period  of  life 
1 was  vouchsafed  to  a work  that  is  nothing  if  not 
] charming.  It  is  in  this  form  that  “ Joseph 
j was  heard  last  night. 

I A HTNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

The  history  of  “ Jo.seph  ” is  interesting.  The 
idea  of  it  came  into  being  when,  at  a famous 
Paris  salon  in  1806,  a number  of  litterateurs 
and  artists  were  discussing  the  then  recent 
failure  of  a tragedy,  “ Omasis,  or  Joseph  in 
Egypt.”  'I’h©  failure  ivas  attributed  on  all 
hands  to  the  fact  that  a stag©  work  that  con- 
tained no  love  incident  must  therefor©  be 
devoid  of  vital  interest.  Duval,  the  play- 
wright, strongly  dissented  from  this  view,  and 
undertook  to  iiianipulat©  the  self-sam©  matter 
for  the  operatic  stage.  Mehul  thereupon 
offered  to  compose  the  music,  the  combined 
work  to  be  in  the  form  of  a three-act  opera. 
But  the  stipulation  was  made  that,  as  Mehul 
was  at  the  time  on  bad  terms  with  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Grand  Opera  (at  which  house  spoken 
dialogue  was  forbidden),  spoken  dialogue  shoukl 
be  admitted,  and  the  work  therefore  would  fall 
into  line  with  the  requirements  of  the  Opefa 
■ Oomique.  Ultimately,  in  February,  1807, 

“ Joseph”  was  produced  at  'tliis  latter  house 
as  a drama  with  song,  and  the  result  to  the 
/composer  was  the  gaining  of  a prize  of  5,000f 
offered  by  Napoleon  I.  for  the  best  work  pro- 
duced within  ten  years  at  the  Opera  Oomique. 
The  prize,  however,  was  never  paid.  Quickly 
“Joseph”  attracted  attention  in  Germany, 
Where  Weber  acted  as  sponsor,  a position  later 
assumed  in  France  by  Berlioz. 

A glance  at  hlie  list  of  characteis  employed 
will  show  that  Duval  strictly  maintained  one 
term  at  least  of  his  contract,  since  tlier©  is  but 
one  female  Ln  the  list-,  and  she  plays  the  role 
of  Benjamin,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  The 
I story  is  a simple  one.  It  tells  of  Joseph,  who, 
as  Cleophas,  Governor  of  Egypt,  is  in  the 
! heyday  of  his  material  prosperity  ; yet,  in  spite 
of  this,  his  mind  is  saddened  constantly  by  the 
0ver-recurring  thought  of  the  action  of  his 
broHiers,  who,  in  his  youth,  sold  liim  into 
slavery.  In  Utobal  he  has  a confidant  to  whom 
he  relates  his  early  history,  when  there  appear 

g.0'y0j*g_l  HftbrOAV  W ilOj  ^111 

fact,  are  Joseph’s  brothers,  now  filled  with 
remorse.  Joseph,  on  recognising  them,  decides 
to  conceal  from  them  his  own  identity,  Wihich 
they  have  not  yet  discovered;  be  seeks  “ the 
tents  of  the  Ohildren  of  Israel,”  and  meets  his 
})j*other  Benjamin  and  Jacob,  to  whom  he 
nearly  betrays  himself  by  his  emotion.  Utobal 
arrives  to  announce  tliar  the  city  of  Memphis 
is  anxious  to  welcome  Joseph  by  a triumphal 
procession;  Joseph  accepts,  but  demands  that 
Jacob  and  Benjamin  shall  accompany  him. 

Later  there  is'a  feast,  at  which  the  Governor, 
Cleopllias,  treats  Hebrews  with  so  much 
disibiiaction  that  bis  enemies  oomplain  to 
Pharaoh.  Utobal  wai-ns  Cleoplias,  who,  in  his 
turn  acquaints  Pharaoh  with  the  true  facts, 
di  ter  hiaving  dismissed  tno  guests,  3.11  save  oniy 
Jacob  and  Benjamin  and  Simeon,  whom  Joseph 
ordei-s  to  be  brought  in.  Simeon  thereupon 
oo'Tifesse®  the  guilt  of  the  brothers  to  Jacob, 
who  is  on  the  point  of  cursiing  his  children 
when  Joseph  returns,  and  ultimately  dis- 
closes his  own  identity.  This  story  is  surely 
: s'iimpLicity  itself;  Mehul  has  treated  it  with 
I becoming  somplicity,  but,  none  the  less,  with  a 
; fitting  sense  of  the  drama. 

j MEHUL’S  METHOD. 

! If  in  “Parsifal”  it  is  slightly  necessary  to 
{ ossess  the  historic  sense  on  hearing  it  now  fo.r 
the  first  time,  tliat  nece-ssity  is  infinitely  greater 
in  eoniiecfcion  with  “Joseph,”  for  an  obvious 
reason.  In  Mehul’s  day  tho  artist-composer 
wa.;  compelled  by  circumstances  to  utilise  a 
ii.ore  petite  method  of  depicting  even  a great 
emotion  than  is  tho  case  to-day,  when  the  com- 
p'Oser’s  pnletto  is  massed  with  a wealth  O'f  more 
or  less  ra  w “ ooloiir,”  and  the  brushes,  as  it 
were,  are  of  eoarsiea'  texture.  Mehul,  in  spite 
of  his  dra.matiio  senise,  wa.s  almost  more  of  an 
etcher  tha.n  a great  painter — at  least,  as  ho  is 
represented  in  “ Joseiph,”  tlie  delicacy  of  tho 
scere  of  which  is  delioions  in  (aceorditig  to 
, ideas)  Kiini,ii.le  e 1-aai.ile.iii-  ii.iiii  diguit^ 
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1-.  nbt  the  influonoe  of  Gluck  upon 


strums  tcxyether  by  ircrr  \Wing-artm-r,  who 
has  set  tiie  dialog^ue  in  the  appropriate 
recitative  form. 

'Fhe  opera  has  been  well  mounted,  and  it 
was  well  .sunir  last  nig'ht.  Herr  Friedrich 


a similaf ' mastory  of  technique."  ’ Tho  charm  of 
“Ton  der  Jugend  ” (tenor),  an  exquisite  willow- 
pattern  in  music,  was  so  apjiealing  that  Sir  Henry 
Wood  allowed  its  repetition.  “ Von  der  Schonheit  ” 
(alto)  has  the  force  of  a contrast.  The  poem  pictures 


, . r /-.I  I.'  I 1 • • n^  as  Simeon,  and  some  very  pretty  sinsr- 

dmi.-:ii  of  Ghiek  s Ipliigeme  en  1 aiinde,  i;,^^  fonheomintr  from  Friiulein  (ireta 

ho  oxprxvs^od  his  axlminUion  to  Ghiek,  who, jougson,  the  music  of  Beni.-miin  beine: 
thereupoaiMookitupou  lianisoinotonly  topve  'uTitten  for  a soprano.  Mr.  Ferev  Pitt  com 
much  valuable  advice,  but  to  ioist,ruct  the  youth  ducted  an  allo-ether  excccdineiv  .smooth 

m the  deeper  ujidorlymg  poesy  of  nnme.  [xirformance. 

Nevertheless,  Melnil  himself  stands  out  in 


perfect  clearness  in  such  numbers  as  Joseph’s 
Pomanze,  “ Die  Jugend  war  mir  kaum  vergan- 
gen,”  a .sonc  th.at  used  to  be  as  familiar  as 
Spohr’s  '■  Rose,  softly  blooming,’’  Benjamin's 
Romanze,  “ Aeh,  musste  der  Tod.”  and  the 
whole  of  the  music  in  the  scene  between 
Benjamin  and  Joseph,  in  which  this  latter 
Bomanzo  occurs;  and  the  delicious  little  pre- 
lude to  the  third  act,  witli,  of  course,  the 
famous  trio  and  the  still  more  famous  chorus, 

“ Gross  und  hohr  siud  die  Sieger,”  which 
brings  the  fine  second  act  to  an  end.  The 
pageant  music,  too,  towards  the  close  of  this 
act  iscapital.  and  the  opera  was  a most  refresh- 
ing renewal  of  an  old  exjierience,  more 
especially  after  one  has  heard  so  much  of  the 
raodorn  music  tliat  has  been  recently  to  the 
front.  As  to  '\\’eingartner’s  recitatives,  they 
may  have  seemed  a little  modern  by  oompai  i-  : 
son  with  the  Mchul  music,  but  we  found  them 
by  no  means  harsh  by  contrast,  and,  generally  | 
speaking,  they  were  done  with  admirable  ' 
reticence  and  reverenc'e  and  rarely  skilled 
musicianship. 

THE  PEBFORIVrERS. 

Of  this  curiously  interesting  relic  of  a state  i 
of  music  that  is  by  no  means  dead,  in  spite  of 
what  some  may  say,  a very  smooth  performance' 
was  given,  though  tlie  immense  length  of  the; 
intervals  tended  a little  to  break  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  opera.  Tlie  music,  with  all  its; 
apparent  simplicity,  is  very  difficult  to  sing, 
but  all  concerned  .sang  well.  Yet  tliere  was  onej 
outstanding  performance,  namely,  that  of  I\ir. 
Kiess,  whoso  singing  of  the  many  legato 
phrases  in  the  role  of  Simeon  was  quite  beau- 
tiful, while  his  demeanour  was  on  the  same  high 
level.  Not  very  far  behind  came  Mr.  Sembach,. 
who  as  Joseph  sang  with  far  greater  ease  and 
effect  than  when  he  appeared  here  a year  or  two, 
ago  as  Loge,  and  if  his  make-up  left  something 
to  bo  desired,  he  yet  played  the  man  in  a rolel 
that  must  be  difficult  indeed  for  one  saturated 
in  modern  roles,  and  gave  one  good  cause  to 
expect  something  distinguished  to-morrow, 
when  he  is  oast  for  Parsifal.  Mr.  Pla.schke’s; 
.Jacob,  too,  was  a capital  study,  a.nd  iviiss; 
Jonsson  .an  excellent  Benjamin.  The  new 
sK’ener}-,  painted  by  Mr.  Bernard,  is  quite  effec- 
tive, aud  the  chorus,  especially  that  “ off  ” in 
the  second  act,  sang  ver\-  well  indeed.  Mr. 

~ Percy  Pitt,  who  conduct^,  clearly  only  re- 
quires a greater  experience  to  develop  into  a 
lery  capable  musio-director.  The  remainder 
t.  of  the  long  ca.st  was  adequate,  and  the  charm-  | 
_opera  was  received  with  some  warmth.  j 


lOLD-WOHLD  AIUSIC  AT 


COVEN  T GAEDEN. 


The  charming  little  century-old  opera 
“ Joseph,”  produced  last  night  at  Covent 
Garden,  was  a complete  contrast  to  the 
solemn  splendours  of  “ Parsifal  ” on  the 
preceding  evening. 

Its  composer,  Jiehul,  was  one  of  the  last 
ot  the  classical  French  opera  writers  ; his 
“Joseph,”  although  producetl  at  Uie  begin- 
ning of  the  Ihth  century,  really  belongs  to 
an  earlier  period.  Its  very  simple,  ever 
ingenuous  music  almost  seemed  incon- 
gruous with  the  gorgeous  Oriental  setting 
it  received  last  niglit,  with  some  clever 
•«cenery  by  Mr.  Bernard,  a new  art:st  at 
Covent  Garden. 

There  are  any  amount  of  charming  melo- 
dies in  the  opera.  Joseph  has  two  effective 
solos  in  the  first  act,  and  the  Romance, 
which  Benjamin  sing.'  in  Act  2,  is  even  more 
delightful,  while  .Jacob’s  solo  in  the  same 
scene  is  dignified  and  impressive.  The  , 
chorus  assi.sting  in  the  second  and  third 
acts  is  al.'o  broad  and  effective,  especially 
the  prayer  already  referred  to,  and  the  ■ 
charming  chorus  of  Memphis  maidens  in  the 
banquet  scene.  The  performance  was  an 
excellent  one,  and  the  mounting  of  the  opera 
quite  beautiful. 

The  role  of  Joseph  was  taken  by  Herr 
Sembach,  who  s.ang  with  a good  deal  of 
voc.al  beauty  and  dramatic  sense,  nnd  his 
delivery  ot  the  solo  in  the  first  act  was  very 
artistic  and  finished.  As  Jacob,  Herr 
Plaichke  also  sang  well,  although  he  was, 
occasionally  inclined  to  be  over-dramatic. 
The  part  of  Benjamin,  which  is  given  by  the 
composer  to  a mezzo-soprano,  was  very 
charmingly  done  by  Mile.  Greta  Jonsson,  , 
who  sang  the  Roma.nce  exquisitely  and  acted 
througliout  with  much  naturalness.  Herr 
Keiss  as  Simeon  sang  dramatically,  and  the. 
remainder  of  Jacob’s  children  were  well 
represented  vocally. 

Mr.  Percy  Pitt  conducted  the  opera  with 
a great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  old-world 
atmosphere  of  the  music,  and  kept  the  en- 
sembles on  the  stage  well  in  hand.  He  also 
obtained  very  finished  performances  from 
the  orchestra  of  the  very  delightful  little 
preludes  to  the  second  and  thu-d  acts,  and 
the  somewhat  less  taking  overture. 


orchestra  suggesting  ihe  ride  in  uncouth  rhythms 
and  str,mge  harmonies  is  the  most  graphic  piece  of 
instrumentation  in  the  wliole  work.  “ Der  Trunk- 
eno  ira  Friihling  ” (tenor),  too,  ha.s  delightful 
moments  of  instrumental  suggestion,  particularly 
in  the  .song  of  tho  bird  which  calls  “ Ja,  j.a,  der  Benz 
1st  da,”  and  they  .arc  not  got  by  any  of  tho  more 
conventional  means.  Finally  “ Der  Abschled  ” (alto) 
shows  a capacity  for  the  expression  of  Intense  feeling 
without  excessive  stres.s  which  is  r.arely  found  in 
Mahler.  The  softly  drooping  ))hrases  ot  the  horns,' 
the  pathetic  turn  of  the  oboe  tomhine  with  heantiful 
writing  for  the  voice  to  produce  an  impression  of  gieat, 
eamestne-ss,  an  impression  which  is  not  destroyedj 
even  though  it  is  imperilled  by  the  long  protracted! 
coda. 

Both  the  sing^  enf.ered  fully  into  the  feeling  ol] 
the  work  and  conibined  with  the  orchestra  to  secure 
an  exceedingly  sympathetic  performance.  In  the 
second  part  Miss  Elly  Ney  played  Bralims’s  Piano 
Concerto  in  II  minor  and  earned  such  applause  that 
she  added  the  short  Ballade  in  G minor  from  Op.  1 1 8, 
The  programme  was  completed  wiUi  Mr.  Hamilton 
Harty’s  Comedy  Overture. 


THE  ROSE 


QUARTET. 

- 

Bri.ti.sb 


.\  graceful  compliment  to  Bn.tisli  music 
was  paid  by  the  Rose  Quartet  at  the  fir.st  of 
two  concerts  at  Bechste'ui  Hall  la.st  night, 
when  the.se  capaWe  players  began  their  prf.»- 
gram.me  with  .Sir  Charles  Stanford’s  quartet 
in  G minor,  Op.  99.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  among 
the  most  genial  of  the  composer’s  works,  but 
its  classicajl  cast  gave  luriple  opportunity  for 
the  dear-cut  .and  admirably  proportioned 
play'm.g  for  which  Professor  Rosd  and  his  col- 
leagues are  ju.stly  renowned.  In  this  respect 
the  Rose  Quartet  is  unsurpassed,  though 
tliere  were  moments  la.st  night  when  one 
found  oneself  wi.shing  for  a greater  warmth 
of  tone  and  a more  varied  play  of  colour. 
.Still,  there  was  a great  deal  to  admire  in  the 
pcrt'ormances  of  the  Briti.sh  work  and  of 
Beethoven's  quartet  in  C minor,  despite  a; 
certain  want  of  fie.xibility.  Between  the  two 
quartets  ciame  Schubert’.s  Trio  in  B flat,  i 
Op.  99.  In  this  .Mr.  Richard  Ep.stein  was 
associated  with  Profe.ssors  Rose  and  Bux- 1 
baum  in  a (xrformanoe  which,  for  its  grace  j 
and  delicacy,  can  be  unreservedly  com- 1 
mended. 
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MEHUL’S  “JOSEPH. 


It  was  doubtless  the  religious  subject 
vvhidi  prevented  .Mfliul’s  “Joseph”  from 
'being  heard  in  England  in  the  days  when 
its  style  might  have  made  it  successful  ; 
now  it  comes  to  us  rather  too  late.  Pro- 
duced by  the  Grand  Opera  -Syndicate  last 
night  at  Covent  Garden,  this  .antiquated 
work  could  only  make  but  a movlerate  im- 
pression. 'Ihc  truth  surely  is  that  Mehul 
was  not  a .'ufficiently  original  or  individual 
composer  to  do  more  than  please  a public 
attuned  to  the  cuirent  musical  phraseology'. 
Phat  the  opera  has  liad  some  continuity  in 
its  app<;al  on  the  Continent  docs  not  really 
affect  this  argument,  as  in  countries  where 
opera-going  is  a habit  traditions  can  linger 
I greater  jx-riods  than  elfsevvhere.  Miihul’s 
music  suggests  something  of  Gluck,  with 
an  additional  gloss  of  perhaps  the  Mozartian 
influence.  It  ds  all  very  placid  ;md  neatly 
written,  and  occasionallv,  e.spev'iallv  in  the 
en.sembles,  a touch  of  iho  dramatic  creeps  1 
in.  But  the  e.ssentially  undramatic  nature  [ 
of  the  libretto  makes  real  force  of  expression  i 


The  cluef  event  ot  Saturday’s  symphony  concert, j Jacob 
and  one  which  occupied  the  whole  first  part  of  thej  Joseph  . . 
programme,  lasting  .an  hour  and  10  minutes,  was!  Benjamin 
“ Das  Lied  von  der  Erde,”  which  is  described  by  its  Rnbcn  . 
composer,  Gustav  Mahler,  as  “ .a  symphony  for  a',  t^jracon  . 
tenor  voice,  an  alto  voice,  and  orchestra.”  This]  Naphtali 
work,  not  numbered  in  his  list  of  symphonies,  was,  i ■ 

together  with  the  Ninth  Symphony,  left  in  manu- 
script and  unperformed  by  Mahler  when  he  died  in 
1911.  It  has  since  h.ad  one  or  two  performances  in 
Germany,  and  was  given  in  England  for  the  first 
time  on  Saturday  by  Sir  Henry'  'Wood  and  his 
orchestra,  the  solos  being  sung  by  Mr.  Gervase  Elwes 
and  Miss  Doris  Woodall.  I 

Those  who  know  only  Mahler's  earlier  symphonies,! 
particularly  the  Seventh,  which”was  played  at  Queen’s| 

H.all  last  year,  and  have  been  oppressed  by  ^iy  ^ companion 

pomp  and  circumstance,  tliftir  heavily-weighted  ^ . , ...  x x „-;+u  if 

orchestration,  and  their  terrible  seriousness-  about  Po^^sifal  ttus  week  contras  s s 
trifles,  must  h.ave  been  happily  surprised  by  “ Das!  in  everj'tliing  save  seriousness.^  That  the  wo 
Lied  von  der  Erde.  ’ It  is  certainly  long,  loo  long  ; Lave  in  connnon..  But  while  Wagner  s serious- 
Mahler  could  never  he  quite  content  with  having  ness  led  him  to  expand  and  msist  ujwn  every 
said  a good  thing  once;  hut  the  lyrics  from  “Die  aspect  of  liis  theme,  Alehul  s worked  m the 

Chinesische  Fldtc  ” (Hans  Bethge’s  transcriptions  from  opposite  direction,  malcing  ki™ 

ancient  Chinese  poetry)  are  in  many  eases  handled 
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almost  an  impossibility — at  any  rate,  to  a 
coinpo.sor  without  a naturally  vivid  power  of 
mu.sical  charatierisation.  The  three  .acts 
deal  with  josepli  in  Pharaoh’s  Court  and 
the  arriv.'il  of  his  brothei'S  and  father,  who 
had  come  to  Egypd  to  e.scape  the  famine. 
The  clima.x  of  the  work  is  the  disclosure 
pf  his  identity'  after  having  made  Jacob  for- 
give Simeon  and  the  others  for  their  former 
cruelty.  The  music  consists  of  arias, 
ensembles,  and  choru.ses,  all  very  vocal,  and 
quite  effective  in  th-eir  .simple  way.  'niere  is 
just  a touch  of  genn.iinc  opera  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  daybreak  at  the  beginning  of 
the  secorul  act,  the  effect  of  the  prayer  soing 
behind  the  scenes,  and  the  distant  trumpets 
creating  quite  an  atmosphere.  Otherwise 
one  has  for  the  most  part  various  numbers 
jnore  in  the  c-inlata  style.  They  have  been 


with  extraordinary  delicacy  and  even  with  reticence. 
There  are  six  songs  or  movements  set  alternately  for 
tenor  and  alto  voice,  with  .a  very  varied  orche.stra, 
though  only  the  first  and  fourth  nse  a very  large 
one.  The  first,  “ Das  Trinklied  vom  Jammer  der 
Erde  ” (tenor),  is  the  lea-st  impressive,  because  it 
tries  to  be  the  most  impressive.  The  poet  struggling 
to  escape,  as  it  were,  from  his  refrain.  “ Dunkel  ist 
das  Leben,  ist  der  Tod,”  raises  a wild  dithyramb  to 
the  wine  of  life,  and  the  composer  has  tried  to  respond 
to  it  in  his  characteristic  way  by  a great  exertion  of 
energy.  But  his  effort  does  not  ring  true  ; he  cannot 
quite  forget  his  Wagner  and  the  patehea  ot  quasi- 
Oriental  colour  are  oddly  stuck  on  to  the  Wagnerian 
style  ot  ecstatic  emotion.  “ Der  Einsame  im  Herbstl  ” 
(alto)  is  vei-y  different.  Its  delicate  opening  for  muted 
violins  accompanying  .an  oboe  solo  with  a gently 
groping  figure  in  quavers  brings  us  at  once  into  the 
intimate  feeling  of  tho  description,  “ Herbst  nehel  j 
wallon  hliinlich  tiherm  See,”  and  throughout  the 
musical  treatment  is  consistent.  In  the  deftne.ss  of 
his  writing  for  a small  orchestra  Jtahler  reminds 
ono  ot  Berlioz,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  ho  shows 


tance  to  every  side  issue  in  order  that  the  one 
essential,  tlie  love  of  Jo.seph  for  his  father  and 
hi.s  brothers,  might  stand  clearly  as  the  single 
motiv'6  of  his  drama.  There  is  no  hint  of  any' 
other  “ love  interest.”  We  hear  nothing  even 
of  Potiphar's  wife,  who  has  proved  so  alluring , 
to  modern  dramatusts.  and  all  the  details  of 
Joseph's  early  Life  are  packed  into  a neat  little; 
“ Romance  ” in  three  verses  in  strophic  form 
wLiich  lie  sings  to  liis  Egyptian  servant  L tobal 
early  in  tlie  first  act. 

After  the  overture  the  curtain  rises  upon 
Joseph  alone  in  the  palace  wliich  belongs  to  liiin 
as  Phara-oh’s  chief  Minister.  His  soliloquy, 
a recitative  and  aria,  brings  us  at  once  to  thel 
jioint  of  the  ojiera,  his  con-stant  longing  for  hi.s 
native  land  and  his  fathers^  liouse.  Therei 
follows  a conversation  with  b tobal,  originally 
a spoken  dialogue,  hut  in  fhe  version  current  in 
Germany  and  used  at  Covent  Garden  simg  in 
recitative,  written  by  A\  eingartner.  riie' 
“ Romance  ” of  which  we  have  spoken  is  set^ 
into  this  recitative,  wliich  is  used  throughout 
tw  link  together  Mehul  s mnnhers.  a conci'ssion 
to  modern  stylo  which  only  ti  ill  resent. 


I. Joseph  goes  out  and  an  ofYicer  announces  to  ' a composer  who  Is  surely  coming  sooii  mw ms  own. 
I I’tobal  the  arrival  of  certain  Hebrews  to  see  ’Jhc  "Chanson  do  L’EscarfiolcUc ’’  and  iho  pci-fcct 
I the  Governor.  They  are,  of  coiuse,  the  ten  Tetites  Litanies  do  Jesus ’’ stood  out  from  among 
brotliers,  and  in  a long  ensemble  Simeon,  who  the  ocher  pieces  of  the  same  suite.  'J’oehnically  ho 
I had  coim.selled  the  murder  of  Joseph,  bewails  i would  seem  to  requhc  greater  strength  and  facility 
iliis  own  wickedness,  while  the  others  attempt  i in  the  performance  of  a thing  like  the  .\  Hat  I’olo- 
ho  subdue  hhn,  fearfid  lest  he  should  betray  (itaiso  of  Chopin;  that  will,  however,  come  in  time 
them.  j without  doubi.  Jlr.  Cooper  had  the  assistance 'of 

! There  is  a touch  of  quaintness  about  this  jHr.  Rowsby  JVoof  as  solo  violinist, 
jand  much  else  wdiich  comes  from  the  association 
of  very  simple  human  feehng  with  music  which 
[has  tiie  formality  of  a hundred  years  ago. 

■‘‘The  guard  and  the  Governor  are  coming; 
lO,  Simeon,  be  quiet,”  sing  the  brothers,  and 
(during  their  conversation  with  .Joseph,  asides  to 
The  same  effect  conthraally  recur.  Joseph 
i assures  the  brotheis  of  his  protection,  and  at 
'the  climax  of  the  act  the  Eg^-ptian  populace 
I rushes  in  somewhat  inconsequent ly  to  have 
doaves  dealt  out  to  them  by  Joseph. 
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“PARSIFAL”  AT 
^ GARDEN, 


COVENT 

f f 1*^ 


THE  SECOND  PERFORi\L\NCE. 


A PlCTUBESQUB  AcT. 

Tlie  plot  of  the  opera  in  the  second  act  leaves 
the  details  of  the  Bible  storv^  in  order  to  pursue 
its  own  theme.  Jacob,  old  and  blind,  and 
tended  by  Benjamin,  is  visited  in  his  tent  just 
jbefore  dawn  by  Joseph.  The  scene  is  one  of  great 
I musical  pictuxesqueness  ; the  choir  singing  their 
prayers  to  tho  God  of  Israel,  Benjamin’s  child- 
jlike  song  about  liis  lost  brother,  the  fine  trio 
between  the  two  brothers  and  their  father 
I have  tho  ring  of  genuinely  emotional  drama, 
which  is  independent  of  fashions  and  manners 
j of  expression. 

I .Joseph  hisists  upon  .Jacob,  who  stiU  does  not 
! Imow  him,  sharing  liis  trhmiph  before  the 
. people,  and  the  third  act  shows  him  feasting 
his  father  and  brothers  in  his  own  house.  An 
: alarm  is  raised  by  Utobal  that  the  Egyptians 
are  furious  at  the  favour  shown  by  the  Governor 
to  the  strangers,  and  since  the  scene  has  in- 


C'ovent Garden  was  nearly  filled  again  last  night 
when  the  second  performance  of  Parsifal  wras  given. 
The  Princess  Itoyal,  Princess  Maud,  Prince  and 
Princess  Louis  of  Battenberg,  and  King  Manoel  and 
Queen  Amelia  were  among  those  present.  Tiiere 
were  a few  changes  in  the  cast.  Herr  Plaschke  took 
the  place  of  Herr  Bender  as  Amfortas,  Herr  Vogl  was 
the  Parsifal  instead  of  Herr  Hensel,  and  Herr  Erwin 
the  Klingsor  instead  of  Herr  Kiess.  Otherwise  the 
singers  were  the  same  as  on  Monday  night,  Herr 
Kniipfer  playing  Gurnemanz  once  more  and  Frau 
von  der  Osten  Kimdry. 

Ihe  performance,  which  Herr  Bodanzky  conducted 
again,  was  a very  smooth  one  as  far  as  the  orchestra 
I and  the  principials  are  concerned.  Every  now  and 
i then  the  bells  in  the  grail  scene  dragged  behind  the 
orchestra  in  the  theatre,  but  that  is  a fault  which 
has  almost  become  traditional,  and  synchionism 
between  players  behind  and  players  in  front  of  the 
scene  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  problems  that 
stage  managers  and  conductors  have  to  face.  In  this 
same  scene  the  hidden  choruses  were  also  noticeably 
out  of  tune  at  times,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  they 


f • 
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chided  choruses  of  Egj^ptian  maidens  directed  always  managed  to  come  ’in  exactly  on  the  beat 
Jiy  Joseph  to  sing  the  praise  of  Israel  s God  and  their  jibrasing  was  a pleasure  to  listen  to.  In 
the  offence  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.  matter  of  tone  we  have  seldom  heard  the  strings 
Indirectly,  however,  the  interruption  leads  to  resonant  as  they  were  in  the  second  act,  and  the 
tho  pomt  towards  which  the  whole  opera  has  piaymg  of  the  wind  instruments  was  always  delicate 
been  w orking,  Joseph  hiin  ies  to  Pharaoh  , 0^015  when  they  were  producing  their  loudest  tone, 
while  the  fi-ightened  brothers  confess  their  crime  Bodanzky’s  command  of  the  band  was  firm 

to  Jacob,  and  when  Joseph  reties  he  has  to  being  rigid,  and  he  was  able  to  keep  up 


still  the  wrath  of  Jacob  towards  his  sons  by 
declaring  his  identity.  The  brothers,  falling 
on  their  Imees,  hail  him  with  a cry  of  recogni- 
tion. 

The  opera  was  excellently  mounted  and 
pung  by  an  admirable  cast, 
had  been  painted  by  Mr. 


the  pace  and  so  prevent  the  action  from  dragging 
everywhere  except  in  the  opening  of  the  first  act, 
where  no  conducting  in  the  world  can  counteract 
Wagner's  favourite  habit  of  holding  up  both  the 
dramatic  and  the  musical  interest  in  order  that  the 


Two  new  scenes  | situation  may  be  cleared  up  in  lengthy  monologues 
^ Bernard  for  The  first  scene  was  made  as  little  tedious  as  possible 

the  first  two  acts,l  an  imposing  crimson  palace  ; by  Herr  Kniipfer 's  superb  singing  and  dignified 
■for  Joseph  and  a really  beautiful  scene  out-  acting.  Herr  Vogl  was  robust  and  straightforward  as 
jsido  the  walls  of  Memphis,  before  winch  parsLfal  and  hardly  attempted  any  kind  of  psycho- 
all  the  most  charming  music  of  the  opera,  logical  treatment  of  his  part;  he  was  consequently 
that  of  the  second  act,  is  stmg.  The  , bis  best  in  the  scene  in  the  garden  with  Kundry, 
j scene  of  tho  third  act  together  with  some  of  Inhere  both  he  and  Frau  von  der  Osten  produced 
.the  properties  used  in  the  triumphal  procession  I strikingly  beautiful  tone  without  any  effort  or 

but  over-elaboration  of  vocal  effects.  Herr  Plaschke, 
i too,  was  robtist  rather  than  imaginative  as  Amfortas, 
the  [and  his  tone  was  admirable  in  many  passages  of  his 
two  great  scenes.  As  Klingsor  Herr  Erwin  sang  with- 


[ were  familiar  to  those  who  know  Aida, 

' that  was  only  to  be  expected  and  did 
I detract  seriously  from  the  freshness  of 
' setting. 

I iMehul’s  rmrsic  is  not  really  suited  to  the 
German  typo  of  voice  any  more  than  to  the 
j German  language,  and  some  of  the  singers. 
I especially  Herr  Plaschke,  who  made  of  Jacob 
' a very  hale  and  hearty  old  man,  were  inclined 
I to  h(!  a little  heavy.  Herr  iSembach,  too, 

I might  have  ■ reserved  his  strength  a 
• little  more  at  first,  biit  he  sang  the 
! mu.sic  of  Jo.seph  with  fine  conviction, 
jand  his  voice  had  a richnas,s  which  is  too  rarely 
found  among  Germ, an  tenors.  Miss  Greta 


out  very  much  power,  but  be  succeeded  in  conveying 
the  peculiar  grim  humour  that  the  part  needs  and  he 
cut  a picturesque  figure  on  the  castle  wails,  look- 
ing like  some  old  Rabbi  of  Bembrandi’s  against  a 
setting  by  Piranesi.  The  fighting  failed  for  a moment 
at  the  beginning  of  this  scene;  otherwise  it  was 
isat  isfactory  in  its  way,  but  it  is  a pity  that  some- 
itbing  more  alluring  than  the  garden  of  yellow  asters 
could  not  have  been  devised,  and  we  hope  the  day 
will  come  when  Covent  Garden  will  follow  the  example 
of  Charlottenburg  and  leave  both  journeys  towards 


I.Jonsson  sang  Benjamin’s  song  in  the  second  j-j^g  g^ail  to  the  orchestra  and  the  imagination  of 
;<;kct  clurrmingly,  Herr  Kiess  was  a dramatic  (-be  audience.  Last  night  the  curtain  fell  between 
[and  morose  Simeon,  and  Mr.  Frank  Foster's  scenes  of  the  last  act,  but  in  the  first  we 

I light  tenor  voice  was  of  just  the  right  quality  bad  to  w.atch  the  moving  panorama  unwinding  its 
' for  this  music.  Mr.  Percy  Pitt  secured  careful  ^b^ab.  unsainly  coils. 

! playing  from  the  orchestra  and  well  brought 


th. 


out  the  beauties  of  the  preludes  to  the  second 
and  third  acts.  Tho  whole  deserved  a bettei 
audience  tlian  one  which  only  half  filled  th< 

. house.  

PRODUCTION  70  YEARS  AGO. 
j TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TTME.S. 

. Sir.  In  view  of  the  announcement  of  tho  firs 
(production  in  England  of  Jlehuis  Joseph  it  may  b. 
i of  interest  to  r(  caO  that  this  work  h:\s  ah-eady  b<!ei 
heard  at  Drury  Dane  'I’heatre.  Over  70  years  ago 
during  a season  there  of  tiennan  opera,  the  compan; 
wlslird  to  perform  Joseph,  which  was  in  tlieir  roper 
toirc.  But'  t he  rule  against  operas  on  Biblical  subject 
being  still  in  force,  the  work  li;ul  to  be  .announced  a 
; 111  orato)-io.  Mv  father,  Adolph  Ganz,  who  conductec 
' the  tx'Bformance  (on  Ar>ril  7,  1841),  told  me  that  th 
I (ignuaii  choral  singing  was  particularly  .admired 
i 'I’he  work,  however,  was  doscrii>ed  as  being  toi 
■ operatic  in  cliaracter  and  as  riot  possessing 
: stfTU  of  oniiorio  masic.  ’ 

i I am  yours  faitht’nlly» 

^ Kel>ruary  3.  WIIJTEIjM  GANZ. 

be^hstein  hall. 

A pian£v^ioiv.\lH.-iTO  toXi^ulo  In  the  pro- 
rrianiuio  of  a firT  recital  music  oi  such  divergent 
roinposers  as  Bach,  Gluck,  Bocthovcu,  J.)\oiuK, 
rhopm,  Oabriel  Grovlez,  aud  a few  others,  must 
have  arrived  already  at  a elago  of  scLf  coidideuco  | 
v/h'  U any  cxeiisr'S  for  faJiortcoiiiiugs  aro  cntiToly ; 
■Uiineca ;c<ary.  Still,  such  a proeraiiinie  it  included,] 

; I true,  a couple  of  t.rniisc.riptioiis— is  very ' 

- laeiing,  and  it  i.!  greatly  to  (ho  youii:;  piunists 
■ vdlil  that  ho  carried  it  through  as  eucccs-lully  as 
lie  dill.  With  quiUi  an  luiuaual  di'groo  of  sympathy 
Mr.  (,V.i>cr  entorod  into  lhc“  pirit  of  .ho  taiious 
tilings  he  ftt't  out  'O  iiitei-pr*  i,  h^  't  Hucce'  iiilly  in  j 
;li«i  Baeli  aiui  Ihs'ihoven,  hut  ipii'e  .l'•llghlfully  lu 
e,  loiely  " L'Alaianac  ii  aux  Image 


if  Grovlez — I 


ROYAL  OPERA. 



‘•PARSIFAD”  AGAIN. 

In  certainly  one  respect — iPtfot  more — the  yoiinget 
jeucration  of  Wagnerites  is  infinitely  the  better  off 
jhan  that  which  came  between  it  and  the  original 
Bayreuthei'E.  The  very  early  days  had  its  singsrsi, 
Materna,  Gura,  Lilli  Lehmann,  and  so  forth.  Bu6 
after  them  c.ame  those  who  favoured  what  was 
known  here  as  the  school  of  Sprechgesang,  to  tha 
gcmiinc  type  of  which  the  majority  of  csamplca 
(bore  but  a faint  resemblance,  for  there  was  such 
a thing  as  song  in  the  original,  even  if  some  of  ita 
exemplars  ultimately  penerted  the  meaning  for 
^their  own  ends.  Now  the  lovers  of  the  sum? 
Wagner  are  coming  into  their  own  again,  and  tha 
promise  is  of  more  lovely  singing  than  ever  before. 
And  thereby  hangs  a tale.  Some  twenty  and  mors 
yeais  ago  Professor  Julius  Stockhausen,  a tmlj 
givat  man  and  a wiser  than  many  prophets,  declare«l 
I positively  to  the  present  writer — then  comparatively 
I young — that  ho  (tho  writer)  W'ould  live  to  hear 
1 Wagner's  music  sung  even  -as  he  (Stockhausen)  heard 
Mozart’s  music  sung  in  the  days  of  bis  youth. 

Is  not  this  prophecy  on  couTse  of  fulfitmont?  How 
often  has  the  most  perfect  Wagnerite,  e\en  of  infiniuj 
expcricnco,  heard  such  pure  and  noble  singing  a3 
that  of  Mr.  Paul  Bonder  last  night  at  Oovent  Gardon, 
when  that  eminently-distinguished  artist  und'urtoo's 
Amfortaa's  rfiie,  yci.  once  more,  in  the  third  perform- 
^ ance  of  “ Parsifal  And  in  the  matter  of  purity 
I oi  singing — tlio  whole  of  tho  preecnt  company  seem 
to  ''iiivp  the  art  of  diction  a.'t  ooinplcte  wniuiam! — bus 
I Parsiial's  music  often  lx  :i  f::  , so  btoiutiiully  ao 


now  by  Mr.  Johannes  Sembach'/  VV<  say  ndtuing  ol 
his  sta.go  deportment,  which  wc-  often  stilled  and 
stiu  and  pointless,  as  •may  well  have  been,  since  Mr. 
Sombach,  it  is  understo^,  was  making  his  fi’-S 
appoarancs  in  the  role;  he  can  quickly  rid  hiua*lf  ct 
the  present  habit  of  add.mssing  tbo  houae 
of  K'undiy,  in  the  second  net.  Tho  fault  at  preaeri 
is  a veniuJ  one.  For  the  moment  it  is  tho  singin-l 
that  mati-ers,  and  there  Mr.  Sombach  orcatod  a verj 
decided  iinpi'easion.  Also  Mr.  Fones’s  GumemanS 
' is  a fine  exam  pie  of  Wagner  singing,  while  his  roodins 
I of  the  part  is  full  of  dignity  and  d»x>p  sympathy, 
j Again,  how  truly  suiicrb  is  Mr.  Kioas’a  exhortv 
I tion  as  Klingsor  to  Kundry — a porformunce  we  have 
i already  praised  highly;  and  how  glorious  the  art  of 
Madame  Ruschc-EnJorf,  who  apjieared  for  the  fiml 
time  hero  as  Kundry,  and  created  a profound  im- 
pression by  the  sheer  beauty  of  that  art.  licro  ones 
more  one  reliinis  to  the  art  of  the  singer  as  such, 
exemplified  as  it  is  by  all  ihc  representatives  of  the 
' major  roles.  This  last  iierforiuance  was  in  very 
truth  superb  if  for  no  other  reason  thau  for  tho 
sheer  beauty  of  tho  singing.  Moreover,  tho  orrJies- 
tra,  under  the  br'lliant  leadership  of  Mr.  T.  Morri- 
son, and  the  direction  of  Mr.  .Arthur  BoduDzky. 
played  as  not  before  this  week,  and  more  especially 
1 were  tho  climaxes  of  greater  significance. 

It  laay  interest  .some  to  know  that  Madame  RQscho- 
j Endorf,  like  Madame  Von  der  Osten,  dr(>sse8  in  rod 
in  the  second  act.  .Ami  it  may  interest  them  furthoi 
to  know  that  in  Wagner’s  own  rubric  there  is  no 
i mention  of  colour,  and  that  Wagner  laid  tho  accent 
of  his  command  more  on  the  “ li.glir,  vcil-iike,  fan- 
tastic garment  ’’  than  on  the  “ Annahemd  arabischer 
Stiles.”  Also  that  a groat  improvement  has  now 
been  made  m tho  last  act  by  the  abbreviation  of  th< 
panorama. 

To-night  .Messrs.  Bender,  Vogl,  and  Kiess  are  a 
j appear  in  tho  second  performance  of  “Joseph.” 

COVENT  GARDEN  OPERA. 

CHANG ^ 

With  a now  proS^onisl  a^d  Iao%r  two  less  im 
portant  changes  of  cast,  “ Parsifal  ” was  staged  fo 
the  second  time  at  Covent  Gaixlen  last  evening.  .And 
as  at  the  historic  production  on  Monday,  M'agner’ 
ultimate  music-drama  was  unfolded  in  the  presena 
of  an  audience  of  impressive  numbers,  and  one  whost 
attitude  was  wholly  reverent  and  sympathetic.  N. 
doubt,  to  many  who  attend  a performance  of  th< 
work,  “ I’arsifal  ” is  something  more  than  a 

sacred  festival  play” — Wagner’s  own  definition, 
it  is  a solemn  rite,  to  be  approached  in  a spirit  of 
the  deepest  reverence.  Others  there  are,  of  course— 
and  probably  they  are  in  the  ascendant — whose  inte- 
rest in  the  work  is  purely  musical,  and  to  whom  its 
emotional  appeal,  .accordingly,  is  of  another  kind. 
Fortunately  in  this  case  the  interests  of  the  two 
classes  in  no  wise  conflict,  for,'  while  swayed  by  dif- 
ferent emotions,  ’oolh  are  anxious  alike  to  ensure  for 
any  performance  of  “Parsifal  ’’  conditions  approxi- 
mating to  those  that  obtain  within  the  walls  of  tha 
Fcstsielhaus  that  gave  it  birth.  Ix>ndoa  being 
Loudon,  it  would  surely  be  in  the  last  degree  un- 
reasonable to  expect  of  the  Covent  Garden  authori- 
ties that  they  should  successfully  invoke  the 
authentic  Bayreuth  “atmosphere.”  But  towards 
Obtaining  the  right  conditions  they  have  unquestion- 
ably done  their  level  best,  and  nobody  present  at 
jitherof  the  performances  given  thus  far  of  Wagner's 
swan-song  will  be  found  to  deny  that  Ihe  highest 
ideals  have  been  aimed  at  and,  in  very  large  measure, 
achieved. 

Tho  Parsifal  last  evening  was  Air.  Josef  Vogl,  a 
newcomer  from  Mayence.  A'erj-  few  indeed  are  the 
singers  who  have  done  themselves  c*mplcte  justice 
on  making  their  bow  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
wo  hardly  think  Mr.  Vogl  is  to  bo  numbered 
among  the  exceptions.  At  any  rate  there  were 
'moments,  particularly  in  the  second  act,  when  he 
[seemed  scarcely  able  to  r&jrliso  to  ■fbe  full  his  vocal 
ipowers,  and  that  this  was  due  in  part  to  the  aiiisf.- 
unfamiliarity  with  his  surrou-ndings  may  be  assuinoi 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  anointing  scene  of  the  lasf 
act  he  sang  with  smoothness  and  beauty  of  tone 
The  AraJortas  of  last  night’s  cast  was  .Mr.  Friednct 
Plaschke,  to  whom  compliments  may  rightly  go. 
Dignity  and  feeling  marked  his  singmg  at  all  points, 
and  full,  yet  ■rostr.airied,  expression  was  given  by 
the  artist  to  the  suffering  luiight’s  anguish  anii 
ecstasy  in  the  first  Onii^scene.  ..ich  a voice  ol 
fair  volume,  Mr.  Hans  Erwin  was  able  to  imiwil 
signiificance  to  Klingsor's  phrases,  and  again  we  had 
in  Mr.  Paul  Knupfer  a Gumomauz  upon  whose  per- 
formance it  would  indeed  be  hardly  possible  to  ini. 
prove.  -And  what  praises  could  be  too  high  for  the 
memorable  Kundry  of  Jliss  Eva  von  der  Osten,  w-fios* 
singing  throughout  w;as  extraordinarily  fine  and  in- 
tensely  dramatic.  On  her  lips  tho  “ Ucrzelcide  ” 
land,  for  that  noattcr.  the  whole  of  Kundry 's  musie 
in  the  long  scene  with  ParsifaJ  sounded  wondrously 
beautiful. 

Under  Mr.  Bodanzky  the  orchestra  gave  ns  play- 
ing on  a consi.stently  hi  :-h  h vcl  of  finish  and  expres- 
irixeness.  and.  as  a detail  worth  mentioning,  one 
jah'-.'uld  add  that— very  wisely,  as  we  think— the  second 
panoramas  \ hich  wa.s  designed  to  linls  up  the  two 
ISCCUC8  of  the  bust  act,  was  omittej  last  night,  .As 
jii-rther  improwment  we  would  suggest  also  tli-s 
[omission  in  future  of  the  moving  scenery  which 
pa^^'s  (he  way  to  the  fii-st,  Grail  scene.  Surely 
■ .i/al  s .iouiT.ey  to  Monsalvat  could  be  loft  to  the 
I 'in;-.'  illation,  the  more  so  .as  any  panorama,  however 
— ood  of  its  kind,  niurt  t-  nd  in  a measure  to  divert 
■ittentiou  from  the  ai  comi-.an.Ving  mu.sic — some  of  th', 
fiiKhl,  as  it  so  hapixns,  in  tho  v.holo  of  AVagner'* 

' ori'. 
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MR,  LEONARD  BORM'ICK’S  J^ECITAL. 

-1  f*.,i  *1  ‘ H 


liorwi^  ^ita^ked  'upbii  a'  series  of 


live  piano  rt'cifals  at  -TJolian  llall  yesterday  after- 
noon. He  knows  the  art  of  programme-makin};  as 
fi'w  pianists  do.  and  lie  has  laid  out  his  live  pro- 

( grammes  to  include  a number  of  the  biggest  things 
of  piano  music  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  plenty 
of  variety  and  contrast.  In  all  his  recitals  save 
the  third  (February  18),  which  is  to  be  devoted 
entirely  to  Beethoven,  a grouja  of  modern  FYench 
pieces  eouie.s  in  the  middle  of  the  recital.  Yesterday 
this  group  consislcii  of  the  three  “ I’oemes  d’apres 
Aioysiu-.  Bertrand,”  by  Havel,  which  have  the 
general  title  of  “ Gaspard  de  la  nuit.”  These  were' 
preceded  by  Bach’s  short  Organ  Fugue  in  G minor 
(Mr.  Borwick'.s  own  arrangement)  and  Beethoven’s 
last  .Sonata  (Op.  HI  in  C minor),  and  followed  by  a 
grouj)  of  Brahms  pieces. 

It  is  remarkable  to  find  a pianist  educated  in  the 
strictest  sect  of  the  German  classical  tradition  entering 
so  thoroughly  into  the  modern  French  style  as  Mr. 
Borwick  docs.  Po&sibly  he  understands  and  enjoyd 
it  all  the  better  for  having  come  to  it  comparatively 
late  in  his  career.  He  can  be  content  to  play  Havei 
in  just  the  way  which  seems  good  to  him,  whereas  in 
the  Beethoven  sonata  there  was  a certain  hardnes.s 
and  rigidity  of  rhythm  which  suggested  a concentrated 
earnestness  of  purpose  rather  than  a spontaneous 
interpretation.  But  he  seemed  to  get  directly  into' 
the  ])oetic  content  of  the  pieces  by'  Ravel.  “ Ondino  ” 
was  a cascade  of  jiattering  raindrops  with  rainbow 
tints  of  tone  striking  across  them,  “ Bo  Gibct  ” 
had  the  vague  qualities  of  tone  which  enhance  the 
eerie  effect  of  the  undefined  harmonies  that  surround 
the  jtersistent  bell-note,  and  “ Scarbo  ” from  its 
groping  phrase  to  its  hnal  flicker  was  perfectly  out- 
lined. One  cannot  help  feeling,  however  well  it  is 
played,  tliat  “ Soarho  ” is  too  long  for  its  subject 
matter.  About  balf-way  through  Ravel  seems  to 
have  forgotten  his  poem  and  to  have  gone  on  elabo- 
I’ating  his  theme  on  purely  musical  lines. 

One  wonders  whether  any  but  an  Knglisliman  could 
play  both  Ravel  and  Brahms  with  the  sympathy' 
which  iMr.  Borwick  gives  to  them.  The  Ballade  on 
“Edward  ” and  the  Romance  in  P from  Op.  118 
were  very  delicately  phrased,  and  all  the  power  of  the 
pianist’s  technique  was  shown  in  the  second  book  of 
variations  on  a theme  by  Paganini. 


preserve.  Debussy,  Fam-c,  Maude  Valfene  W1ITT53  char^SrStealiy  thorough  rendering." ' He  is 
Holbr.x>kc.  and  Cyril  Scott  were  among  contemporary  p^rg^^nification  of  sincerity,  and  his  singing  of  the 
composi-rs  upon  whom  the  rwital-giver  drew  for  ..  ^brahamsl  erhore  meine  Ditto  ” was  sublime 
favourite  songs,”  and  her  choice  proved  wholly  to  poignant  feeling.  Mr.  Engl,  too, 

1 the  Hiving  of  a largo  audience.  Miss  Irene  Asdaila  though  at  first  ho  seemed  a little,  out  of  voice,  sangl 
was  the  ac-companist.  Joseph’s  role  with  a similar  feeling,  and  besides^ 

iM.ME.  HBiVx\-CH.E  MARGHKSl'S  KECIT.VI,.  acted  with  conviction;  while  as  Dimoon  and  Benja- 
oJo  -io  ^ i ^ ^ T • V,.  min,  Mr.  Kiess  and  Miss  Greta  Jonsson  increase! 

Jfme.TWaii' no  Slarcliesi  randy  apjiiears  n -u  ... 


ml.ublic:  excellent  impression  they  created 

nowadays,  and  the  op(Kntunily  of  hearing  her  which,  occasion  of  the  production  of  the  opera.  Mr. 


he  gave  yestx'rday  t.o  her  admirers  was  welcomed  ji^/cT  pitt  again  conducted,  and  took  a real  share' 
by  a laiwc  .audience  at  the  Berh.stcdn  Hall.  It  seemed,  ^ perforraanco  that  was  far  in  advance  of  its  pre- 

to  announce  thej  and  the  opera  made  upon  these  who  are 

■ ■’  receptive  an  even  deeper  impression  than'  bolore. 


' ilipropriate  in  tlie  circumstances 
Kicital  as  one  “ of  f.avourite  old  and  modern  songs, 
*or  the  audience  eoiiUl  wish  for  nothing  hettcu'  than. 
<1  hear  Mine.  Marehesi  .sing  the  song.s  which  she  has] 
|iiiade  favourite.s  by  lier  lini.shed  style  and  her  intimate| 
sympathy,  'riio  songs  covered  a wide  period  of  time! 
from  Caccini  to  Debussy',  and  a wide  range  of  style 
from  J.  !S.  }i;i(di  to  l.iza  Behmami,  but  difl'erenti 
limes  and  dilferent  styles  maUe.riHl  little  to  the 
lileasure  of  th(>  audience,  who  h.ad  come  prun.arily 
to  enjoy  the  personal  interjiretation  of  the  singer 
Her  per-sonality  was  strongly  impi-essod  uyKm  every 


QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA 

'■f/Y 


NEW  STRAUSS  AND  STRAVINSKY 
WORKS. 


The  fourth  symphony  of  Beethoven  is  com-' 
y.  paratively  .seldom  played  ; its  revival,  there- 


Ihing ; it  carried  through  certain  songs,  of  wliicli 
Brahms's  “ limner  Beiser  ” was  one.  wliieh  now  try 
li<>r  voice  considerably,  and  it  made  perfect  in  their 
several  ways  the  niiniature  songs  of  description,  such 
as  Scarlatti’s  “ Violet  ” and  Sigurd  Bie’s  " Snow.” 
The  laf.ter,  sung  in  Norwegian,  b.ad  to  be  repeated, 
and  probably  more  rep<>tit.ions  would  have  been 
ieniaiided  but  for  the  fact  that  the  audience  knew 
■acli  time  a song  was  ended  that  the  next  one  would 
jhiU’iu  them  equally. 

“PARSIFAIV’  -'^T  COVENT  GARDEN. 

' HERB  FONSS  as  GURNESIANZ. 


fore,  on  .Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Queen's 
Hall  Orche.stra’s  concert  was  very  welcome, 
the  more  so  as  the  work  received  .a  remark- 
ably beautiful  performance.  Conceived  on  a 
less  emotionally  exacting-  plane  than  the 
famous  fifth  or  the  “ Eroica,”  this  symphony 
i.s  so  buoyant  and  cle;rr  in  its  mood  and  out- 
lines that  in  a sense  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
general  public  verdict  seems  to  have  placed  it 
lower  down  in  the  scale.  ■ But  as  a matter  of 
fact  it  is  really  a very  great  work  in  its  o-wn 
particular  w.'iv,  and  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood’s 
really  splendidly  controlled  and  clarified  per- 
formance ought  to  do  something  towards  in- 
creasing its  popular  reputation.  .As  it  so 
happens,  modern  music,  with  all  its  brilliance 
and  its  large  mcasu're  of  -what  often  ap- 
proaches cacophony,  is  having  the  effect  of 


C i4^EIAN  HALL.  i/ 

It  is  net  often  that  Mr.  Leonard  Borwick  permits 


/Tr 


himself  to  appear  in  public  in  a London  concert 
mom.  Therefore  it  is  all  the  more  pleasuraS^le  that 
be  has  just  begun  a scries  of  five  pianoforte  recitals, 
to  be  given  in  .Eolian  Hall.  Of  these  the  first  occurred 
yesterday,  when  the  programme  was  dovoted  to 
f-amiliar  but  beautiful  works  by  the  three  B’s. — 
Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms— with  the 

wonderful  “ Gaspard  do  la  Nuit.”  At  the 
recital  next  Wednesday  Ravel  is  to  be  ropresiented 
by  his  “Vaises  Noble  ct  Sentimentalcs,”  and  at  tho 
last  tko  “ Gaspard  ” will  be  repeated.  But  this 
is  not  all  that  Mr.  Borwick  is  doing, to  fairiihariso' 
his  hearers  with  modern  French  music,  for  at  his 
fourth  recital  he  will  introduce  a pianoforte  vei'sion., 
of  his  own  making,  of  Debussy’s  " L’.Vpres-midi 
d'un  Faune  ” and  of  “ Fetes  ” — a truly  bold  experi- 
ment this,  which,  however,  has  the  sanction  of  iho 
I French  publishers.  Of  his  playing  of  the  Ravel 
I “ poetnes  ” there  can  be  no  two  opinions.  It  wa-i 
very  beautiful  indeed,  “ Ondiue  ” being  done  with 
delicious  delicacy,  “ Lo  Gibct  ” made  almost  un- 
c.anny  by  the  everlasving  “ liell.”  and  “Scarbo” 
played  wirh  all  tho  neccssa-ry  waywardness  and 
fau,;>-.  Its  close,  where  Scarbo,  the  little  rascal,  dis- 
appears (to  quote  Mr.  Berwick’s  admirable  notes), 
“ like  tlir.  snuff  of  a candle,  all  of  .a  sudden,  pull  I— 
he’s  gone,”  was  perfect. 

Bach  '.vaa  represented  by  the  great  G minor  org-an 
fugue,  which  under  Jfr.  Berwick’s  fingers  and  in 
his  transcription  rotaim;  more  of  its  Bach  than  do 
most  arrangements.  This  .and  Beethoven’s  0 minor 
Sonata,  op.  Ill,  were  played,  as  well  as  a group 
of  Brahms's  works,  with  tho  reticence  and  re- 
straint and  pearly  clearness  of  technique  that  have 
liecn  characteristic  of  Mr.  Berwick’s  playing  since 
hi.s  Frankfurt  days.  Were  onlj’  a little  more  warmth 
of  strle  to  be  infused  even  Mr.  Borwick’s  playing 
Vojijd  ;Tain. 


The.  thiixl  perfoimance  of  Parsifal  last  night  was’an 

advance  on  the  preceding  ones.  Everyone  h^s  .... 

“ foimd  ” himscF.  from  the  stage  manager  to  the  throwing  into  the  .stronger  relict  music  ot  the 
oall-hov  : the  instruments  and  voice-s  Behind  the  old  .school,  and  to  no  particular  class  does, 

.scenes  have  ])lucked  np  courage  and  dared  to  sing  this  apply  more  than  the  type  which  seems 
■md  i)lav  in  tune:  and  the  unrolling  scene  of  the  to  have  no  deeper  import  than  the  sheer  de- 
passage to  the  Gi-.-wl’s  domain,  if  it  does  not  exactly  light  in  the  weaving  of  purely  musical  pat- 
' improve  on  aequaintauco,  at  lea.st  ceases  to  annoy,  terns.  Beethoven  is  known  to  have  been  in 
'rhere  were  .some  changes  in  the  cast  : Fran  Rusche-  a calm,  happy,  contented  frame  of  mind  when, 
^Endorf  succeeded  Fi-au  von  der  Osten  as  Kundry,  he  wrote  the  B fiat  .Symphony,  and  the  niusie; 
Herr  Ednss  took  the  part  of  Gurncmanz,  and  Herr  reflects  such  feelings  perfectly.  There  is,  of 
Seml.acli  that  of  Parsifal.  course,  a tender  poetic  note  struck  m the 

Two  things  shone  out  in  the  trerformance  1.1-st  night—  lovely  slow  movement,  but  all  the  rest  is 

Herr  Fdnsks  singing  in  the  part  of  Gumemanz,  and  characteristic  of  the  composer,  who  knew 
Herr  Bodanzkv’s  conducting.  The  part  of  Giu-ne-  well  that  all  musical  expression  to  be  of 
mauz  is  like  that  of  Wotan  in  The  Ring.  Ue  has  to  'aesthetic  value  and  charm  need  not  be  pitcned 
tell  the  audience  all  Hie  things  that  they  ought  to  in  a key  of  stress  or  gloom.  Coming  as  it 
come  with  a knowledge  of— for  it  is  of  little  use  to  did  immediately  after  two  modern  works,  the 
listen  to  Wa-ner's  dramas  rvithout  a complete  and  symphony’s  successful  appeal  was  an  invalu- 
intelligent  synnpathy  wiUi  th.r  story.  It  is  the  ablc_  tribute  to  its  inherent  freshness  and 
highest  praise  to  say  that  he  very  nearly  sueceedixl  vitalit}'. 
in  doing  t his.  Almost  alone  o£  the  actoi's  he  took  ^eat  ^ 

pain-s  with  the  prommeiation,  and  for  any  one  with  a .Strauss’s  prelude  to  “ Der  Burger  a!s  Edel- 
gcneral  knowledge  of  what  it  was  all  .about,  there  rnann  ” and  overture  to  “Ariadne  auf 
xvas  no  difficulty  in  following  the  why  and  wherefore  Xaxos  ’’  received  their  first  concert  perform- 
of  what  goes  on  in  tho  orchestra.  Further,  tliough  he  ance  on  this  occasion.  They  sounded  poor 
was  not  alone  in  this,  it  was  a constant  pleasure  to  stuff,  and  are  hardly  likely  to  become  a popu- 
liston  lo  the  round,  full  tones  which  seemed  constantly  )ar  addition  to  the  Strauss  concert-room 
to  remind  us  that  this  is  no  ordinary  history  of  a repertory.  The  first  performance  in  England 
forgotten  jiast  wliich  Is  being  narrated,  but  a struggle  followed  of  an  early  vvork  by  .Stravinsky  en- 
)iel'w'c<‘n  duty  and  ease,  an  antithesis  between  heedless  titled  “ Fireworks.’’  Apparently  it  is  intended 
plea.sure  ami  relentless  ,nain.  _ , to  illustrate  a pyrotechnical  di.splay,  and  the 

s~iuv.ix  JjA-CidAiSiGE  ORCHEbTRAJj  AjNll  | subject  for  one  who  cares  to  juggle  ingeni- 
CHOIGH.  SOCIETY.^  

Thi.s  society  gave  a concert  last  night  in  the  Queen's 
Hall  with  a programme  which  contained  several 


It  has  value  in  respect  of  displaying  fine 
execution  on  the  part  of  the  orchestra,  and 
.Sir  Henry  Wood's  band  made  a brave  show. 
The  soloist  of  the  afternoon  was  the  di.s- 
tingui.shed  pianist,  M.  Alfred  Cortot,  who 


.REaiSJEIN  H.VLL 


“ Favourite d'J  and  raodem'song^'  Thus  ran  tho 
I legend  on  the  pr'jgramrno  of  the  very  pleasant  and 
I ad:nirably-vari(d  recital  that  Madame  Blanche 
[iMarcbosi  gave  in  Brehstein  Hall  yesterday  .ifleinocn. 
ilSuch  a label  carried  with  it,  ol  course,  the  promise 
I, of  much  that  was  familiar,  and  in  this  expectation 
Bmobody  wiU  'nax’o  been  disappointed.  With  equal 
[.anthiisiasin  and  sincerity  Madame  Marchv'si  ad- 
1 dressed  herself  to  the  old  and  the  new  in  a scheme 
I which  bore  ample  witness  to  the  range  of  her  musical 
sympathies.  Sho  sang  in  German  and  Italian, 
i English  and  French,  and  once  even  in  Norwegian, 
the  case  in  point  being  Sigurd  Lie’s  charming 
■ Sue,”  a song  that  a few  yoags  ago  enjoyed  very 
' jonsiderable  vogue,  and  tho  fact  that  yesterday  it 
was  redemanded  showed  that  it  has  no’,  yet  lost  its 
I -power  of  .appeal.  Earlier  in  the  programme  such 
delicate  old-lime  examples  as  Caecini’s  “ Amaryllis  ” 

' and  Scarlatti’s  “ La  Violotte,”  and  Garat’s  “ Daus 
lo  Printemps  de  m<e  AnnAcs  ” (said  to  have  been  a 
‘ favourite  song  of  Marie  Antoinette)  served  to  display 
i the  singer’s  art  at  its  best,  because  they  wore  sung, 
■ as  was  Mozart’s  “ Wiegcnlicd,”  with  perfect  sini- 
, plicity,  and  no  forcing  of  the  tone.  When  once  or 
twice,  as,  for  instance,  in  Brahms’s  ’’  Immer  leiscr, 

' Miulame  Marehesi  forced  her  voice,  tho  effect  wa.^ 
‘ io  rob  it  of  the  soft,  pure  quality’  which  in  most 
jbf  her  songs  tho  artist  showed  that  sho  can__stilj 


ou.sly  with  orche.stral  colouring  in  the  hopio 
of  imitating  objective  sounds  may  be  said  to 
be  a good  one.  The  composer  certainly 
things  that  it  was  a pleasure  to  hear  because  they  are  has  exerted  vast  ingenuity,  but  the  work  is 
not  constantly  occui-ring  in  the  programmes  of  the' ^"^rely  trivial  and  musically  ummport.ant. 
bigger  symphony  concerts.  Schumann's  Fourth 
Symphony  in  D minor,  like  the  rest  of  his  jmrely' 
orchestral  mu.sic,  cannot  be  called  hackneyed.' 

Chabrier's  brilliant  Rhapsody  “ Espana  ” (known  .at 

one  time  mainlv  bv  the  waltz  Waldteufel  founded  on  i i-  t,  i • 

■ 1,  1-  u ■ i'  1 lofo  o„,i  quite  won  the  hearts  of  the  audience  bv  his 

it)  has  not  been  heard  olten  of  late,  and  -we  doubt  u , . . _ , . • r , 

; 11-  * * iji„  1 masterlv  plaving  m Schumanns  pianoforte 

whetlier  the  melodious  overture  to  Rimsky- K-orsakov  s . t _ , i-,  r. 

opera  La  y-uU  de  Mai  lias  been  played  more  than  foncer  o. 
once  in  the  last  few  yoais.  ^ ^ . (o  , ^ ^ ^ ^ e\cr\ 

The  flowing  character  of 'the  themes,  the  strong,/  - . ,,  , j c ii  ~ - 

punctuated  rhythms,  and  the  picturesque  orchestra-  "’^ny  times  recalled,  and  finally  gave 

tion  made  the  performance  of  this  overture  less 
difficult  for  the  orche.stra  than  that  of  Schuinarm'a 
symphony,  wliich  is  full  of  pitfalls.  It  mu-st  be  re- 
corded that  many  of  them  were  not  .avoided,  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Hamish  MacCunn's  care.  The  orchestra,  in 
fact,  seemed  a good  deal  weaker  in  the  tone  of  the 
string.s,  and  especially  in  the  steadiness  of  the  basses, 
than  we  remember  tlieni  to  have  been  for  a long  time. 


It  was  a very  strong  performance 
way,  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
m n .vcai-s.  ^ jp  the  pianist’s  tone  being  a notable  feature.  He 

The  flowmg  character  of  the  themes,  the  strongly  nnd  finallv  o-i.ve 

an  encore 


THE  WESSELY  QUARTET. 

.Saturday’s  concert  at  Bechstein  Hall  was 
the  fiftieth  of  the  admirable  scries  which 
the  \\  es.scB'  Quartet  inaugurated  so  long 
aco  as  October.  1901.  That  is  a record  of 
, . , which  .Messrs.  Hans  \\’e.sselv,  Bpencer  Dvke, 

and  the  entries  were  clumsily  taken  by  wand  a.s  well,  jr^nest  Ton-ilinson.  and  B.  Patterson  Parker 
as  by  strings  many  times  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

The  clioir,  on  the  other  lnind,.sang  well  iimler  Mr.. 

Frank  Idle,  and  made  the  most  of  Buch  things  as 
Beale’.s  famous  “ AVhat  ho  1 ” and  more  nioderni 
examples,  which  included  two  by  the  conductor- 

.1..;. — t „.,,1 1 


Between  Beale’s  madrigal  and  an  arrangement  b 
Max  Reger  of  a German  volksUed,  Miss  Dora  Gibson 
sang  the  air  “ Adieu,  forets  ” from  Tchaikovsky's 
Jeanne  d'Arc  with  a full  rich  tone,  wliich  she  produced 
with  striking  ease.  It  was  a pity  that  she  should  have 
spoilt  the  impression  she  left  in  this  by  giving  a 
:ommonx>lace  ballad  as  an  encore  ' 

LOYAL  OPERA. 


nTiere  was  an  unusually  pathetic 


1C  rfote  struck  early 


and  muintained  throughout  tho  performanco  ol 
" Joseph  " at  Covent  Garden  last  night.  Tho  opera 
is  nothing  if  not  pathetic,  and  for  some  reason  oi 
other  that  was  made  more  manifest  now  than  three; 
days  ago,  when  Mchul’s  opera  was  produced  hero. 
In  this  second  perfonnanco  were  two  changes  from 
the  original  cast,  Mr.  P.aiil  Bender  succeeding  Mrj 
Plaschke  as  Jakob  and  lit.  Vogl  ilr.  St'mbach  as 
Joseph.  Of  tho  role  of  Jakob  Mr.  Bender  gave  a 


inc  the  warmth  and  spontancit'V  with  which 
.Saturd.av’.s  audience  congratulated  Mr. 
Wesselv  and  hi.s  colleague.s  on  their  serv'ices 
to  what  manv  hold  to  be  the  most  intim.ate 
form  of  musical  art.  TTie  new  work  which 
hcadeil  the  programme  was  eminently 
suited  to  so  au.s'picious  an  (xxr.asion,  for  M. 
EspAsito’s  quartet  in  C minor  has  nothing 
to  do  wilh  the  more  recondite  problems  of 
.\lthough  at  the  end  of  it.s 
four  short  movements  one  felt  that  nothing 
verv  new  had  been  said,  it  went  its  w.ay 
so  trail V and  with  so  welcome  a regard  for 
the  claims  of  graceful  nK'lodv  that  tho  ulti- 
mate imprc.ssion  was  quite  a favourable  one. 
'Hie  refinement  of  .M.  Esposito’.s  workman- 
.ship  found  a fitting  rcficction  m the  per- 
formance, while  no  less  good  wa.s  the  vigor- 
cyus  im, Dul.ee  that  di.stinguishcd  the  playing 
of  ■Strau.'-s's  earlv  and  most  unchnr.acteristic 
au.artet  in  C minor,  with  Mi.  N ork  Bowen 
in  tho  pianoforte  part.  A programme  of 
varied  interest  was  ceiupl<'t^d  b\  Schul>oi"t  s 
nosihumous  qvT''*TL  D mipS 


.y 


C’OA^ENT  GABDEN  OPEEA. 

A G;.  

Tj;ksi  cv;  niu?'s  pi’rformanor,  of  “ Parsifal  ” at 
(,'ovpnt  fianlon  was  marked  by  the  first  appearauco 
iioro  ill  the  title-part — of  which  we  had  already  seen 
■ilu-eo  oLlier Ireprcsentatives — of  Mr.  Carl  Burriau. 
Once  Agaiu  an  enormous  audience  came  to  our  opera 
house  and  listened  to  Wagner’s  iinpTe.sBivc  work' 
wiih  all  possible  reverenco  and  sympathy.  Among 
tlioso  who  CUtd  the  theatre,  from  stalls  to  topmost 
gallery,  were  there  manv.  one  wondered,  who  were 
renewing  impressions  of  the  ” saored  festival  pla>, 
or  was  the  vast  audience  composed  mainly  of  thos,; 
I'.  iio  had  not  yet  heaid  it,  either  in  London  or  ebe- 
tvherci’  On  tbi.s  point,  of  course,  there  is  room  only 
lor  conjecture,  and,  in  any  case,  no  answer  to  tlio 
inquiry  would  carry  one  much  furllicr  in  the  diri'c- 
tion  of  deciding  to  what  extent  intcre.st  in  Wagnei-  s 
last  Music- drama  is  still  that  of  curiosity.  All  tb;d; 
c.iu  be  eaid  with  any  certainty  is  that,  upon  thasc 
[ubo  are  no  longer  strangers  to  the  score,  its  beauties 
igrow  as  their  laiowlodge  of  it  deepeus.  And  so. 


THFIZE  NEW  TRIOS.  ^ 

An  interesting  and  pleasant  concert  was 
given  at  the  Arts  C'onlre.  Mortimer-slrect, 
Iasi  nigi.t  by  Miss  C'lairborne  Dixon, M'’- 
Thoinas  Fussell,  and  Mr.  .Arthur  I rev\ . 
jThe  programme  consisted  entirely  of  music 
for  pianoforte  trio,  wliich  ll'e  throe  arlisUs 
named  carrietl  out  in  excellent  style.  I nc 
“Caprice”  of  Ikiul  juon  rec'.ivctl,  we  be- 
lieve, its  lirsl  public  [x-rformanee  in  London. 

It  is  ;i  work  of  considerable  charm  and 
’originality.  From  the  title  one  gathers  that 
!lhe  composer  did  not  intend  to  wide  .1 
norma!  trio,  and  indeed  although  there  .'tie 
four  movements  (the  andante  and  scherzo 
run  one  into  the  other)  none  of  them  is 
ouito  orthodox  in  style  or  in  the  manner  o 
:t'he  actual  writing  for  the  instiuments.  1 ne  , 
lirst  is  the  most  imporlaiU  structuridly.  but 
section  ;md  the  limalc,  a sort  <>1 
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iiEri’K  .Am- 
\Si< 


HELSOX. 

lio  g.ive  licr  first 


the  rcher/o  - - , 

kmtasia  in  waltz  rhythm,  prove  to  be  -tne 
most  liiking  from  .i  {hematic  point  of  view. 
The  invention,  indeed,  is  \ery  fresh^  and 
happy  in  its  suggestion  of  rhythmic  vitahy 
had  to  w.u't  so  long,  has  come  to  stay.  and  freedom,  the  composers  dse  o pir-- 

The  Par.dfid  of  last  night's  ca.st  i.s  no  stranger,  .gistent  rhythmic  figures  of  a |orciiiie  up 
bf  course,  to  Covciit  Garden,  whore,  in  years  past,  .being'  :m  attractive  characteiist.i  o 11. 
he  has  been  seen  and  heard  in  more  than  one  Wag-  nmthod.  'I'hc  andante  b('gms  \vell  wiin  .1 
irian  idle— his  last  appearance  here,  if  memory  subject  alternatcU'  major  and  mmor,  but  no. 


jwbate.vor  some  m.'^y  think,  it  looks,  afler  all,  veiy 
Imueb  as  it  “ Paisif.ol,”  for  which  the  world  at  large 


Uena-  — _ . 

'Tvos,  Iwing  .as  Tristan.  To  tho  part  of  Parsrfa.1 
Air.  Burriau  probably  brings  more  experience  than 
any  other  artist  who  has  essayed  it  here,  for  the 
re.a.son  that  he  sang  it  as  far  back  as  1909  at  one 
bf  tho  “ unauthoriseil”  productions  of  the  work 
ill  New  A'ork.  Recently,  moreover,  he  has  shown  his 
•inaliiy  in  it  at  Bnda-Posth.  Certainly  there  was  no 
lack  of  confidence  and  nothing  of  a tentative  ch:v 
meter  in  Mr.  Bun'ian’s  porform.ance  last  evening; 
yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  what,  for  want  of  a tetter 
i'.'im,  must  bo  called  tho  lii.striouic  diSiculties  of 
the  part  wore,  more  successfully  overcome  by  him 
[ban  by  his  jiredcceirsors,  altbougu  he  did,  in  the 
first  act,  contrive  to  suggest  the  bcwildcnn^t  .and 
also  tho  contiition  of  the  “ Pure  Fool.”  Nor  wa.s 
the  note  of  sincerity  wanting  in  his  singing,  though 
there  were  not  a few  momente  when  the  artist  3 voice, 
while  well  under  control  .and  not  deficient  in  power, 
was  apt  to  take  on  that  roughness  of  quality  which 
iirc.d  to  bo  tho  almost  invariablo  mark  of  the 
Bayrcnt'h  order  of  tenom.  Of  tho  beauty  and  inben- 
pity  of  Madame  Eva  von  der  Osten’s  singing  as 
kundry  thern  is  no  need  to  siieak  afresh,  nor  of  the 
.vholly  satisfactory  and  often  impressive  perform- 
mco  in  other  parts  of  arl-ists  whose  efforts  have 
ilrcady  been  di«cu.ssod.  Mr.  Bodunzky  again  con- 
luctcd. 

LEIGHTON  HOUSE  CHAAIBEH  CONCERTS. 


lack- 
one 
the 

^fit. 

But 
very  in- 
is offec- 


eno'ugh  is  made  'of  h to  be  distinctively  con- 
vincing. This  is  decidedly  a work  which 
shoudr he  heard  again. 

Mr.  11.  AA'aldo  Warner’s  ‘ Phantasy 
trio,  labelled  “ first  performance,”  was 
ing  in  strength  and  cohesion  of  design;  one 
did  not  feet  the  connection  beUveen  ' 
'suavely  melodiou.s  opening  and  the  hgiit, 
i almost  trivial,  character  of  the  close, 
then  the  subject-matter  was  not 
teresting  in  itself-  .Still,  the  woil 
tivclv  written  and  shows  sonm  knowledge  ot 
the  none  too  easy  art  of  wi'ilmg  for  the  par- 
ticular combination.  .Another  hltle  b.ngi.si 
trio  was  plnved  later,  Mr.  Norman  O Nei  1 s 
“ Ti do  en  uii  movement,’  quite  an  agieeable 
niece  of  mu.-ic  this  in  an  unpretentious  w'ay; 
'also  w'dl  written  save  perhaps  for  a feeling 
tint  there  are  loo  many  changes  of  mood. 
Schumann’^  trio  in  1.)  minor  completed  the 
programme.  ' • 

DES  CONCERTS 
PRANC.1IS.  . 


I. 

fi  hi ' •AfN'cr  Anrci'ioan  pr 
Englisli  iccitat  at  zKoIian  Hall  la.st  night  oflercd 
a full  luograniine  which  b.-ig.an  with  .a  .Sonata  by 
Beethoven  (Op.  til,  .No.  2,  in  1)  minor),  and  endwl 
with  Kaels’s  Toce.ala  .anil  Fugito  in  O minor.  Between 
tliase  came  thri'v  pieces  by  l{rahins,  Sehuiuann'.s 
Toccata  in  ('  major,  Franck's  I’nlude.  Aria,  and 
Finale,  anil  .t  gioup  of  iniKlern  piece;-'.  ^ 

It  was  in  these  la-st,  tliree  of  the  .smaller  Preludes 
ot  Debussy,  Beniamin  Dale's  imaginative  “ Ndgbt 
itineies,''  .an-.l  Bavcl's  " .lenx  li'c  au,’’  lhat  h<  r 
jilayiug  gave  tlie  most  plea.stTc.  'I'lie  contr.csls  of 
tone  merged  into  one  anofiier  liy  the  skilful  use  of 
the  pedal  in  “ Niglit  Fancies. ''  and  the  delicate  o.as- 
cadc-s  of  arpeggios  in  “ .Jeux  d'eau  ” were  iK-autiFully 
carried  out.  Hhc  seemed  in  Utorough  syinp.athy 
■witli  tlie  .style  of  art  whicli  aims  chiefiy  al  producing 
impre.ssions  of  colour  whicli  must  be  maiic 
detinite  to  the  liearers  without  a loo  jmsitive  (lefliiition 
on  the  part  of  the  player.  In  Br.alims,  .Schuin.ann,  , 
and  Franck,  a.  nervous  anxiety  (o  say  everything  ; 
that  there  was  to  be  said  seemed  fo  lake  hold  of  her.  ' 
Her  phrasing  of  Brahms’s  Uliapsody  in  G minor  I 
was  emph;dic  without  lieing  strong:  that  of  the  1 
Intermezzo  in  A from  Op.  71)  lost  sight  of  flic  essentia  I 
repase  of  the  melody  in  the  meticulous  care  for  the 
cross  accents  of  tlie  rhythm.  Of  the  iliree  Brahms 
pieces  the  (tapriccio  in  D minor  from  Op.  1 1 6,  which 
is  comparatively  rarely  played  at  recitals,  was  much 
the  best ; she  caught  and  kept  its  impul.se,  lett  ing  the 
details  fall  into  place.  Schumann  and  Franck 
showed  well,  wdiat,  indeed,  was  fairly  evident  from 
the  first,  that  Mias  Michelson  Is  highly  accomplished 
in  the  technique  of  her  art,  and  in  sjjite  of  t he  tendency 
we  have  mentioned  there  was  much  that,  was  beautiful 
as  well  as  skilful  in  her  interpretation  of  thesejhings. 


VISIT  OF  FLOREN 


CNT  SOHM 


OHMIIT. 


•Among  tho  brilliant  company  of  French  com 


Tho^evt^l  of  ^th^e  cotfee^s  fs  cx^ently  welcomed  posers  wbo  are  graduaLy  making  a pl.ace  for  them 
y many  people,  tor  .at  the  second  of  the  sorico,  held 
ye.sterday  afternoon,  there  was  a veiy  good  audience 


by  many  people,  for  .at  the  second  of  the  sorico,  held  helves  in  En.gli:sh  concert  programmes  the  name  0. 

'Florent  Schmitt  stands  high.  It  is  .a  name  respecter 


good,  that,  is,  in  point  ot  numbers  from  tho  fimt,  'in  Paris,  where  the  later  developments  ol  mu^c  art 

■and  good  in  its  behaviour  ichcn  Dr.  Brodsky  had  discusse.d  with  perhaps  more  kee.nneas  of  iirtelhgencc 
stoppeil  in  the  middle  of  .a  movement  and  rovn-oved  than  is  shown  liy  the  average  lover  of  music  in  this 
one  or  two  inattentive  people  near  him  for  daring  to  igi-eat  city  of  ours.  It  is  a sorry  thing  to  -admit, but.  uu- 
talk  while  Beethoven  wa.s  talking.  Dr.  Brodsky  fop^,m:iti-ly,  it  is  true,  for  we  are,  in  our  musical  taates. 
was  right,  and  one  ot  the  .advaiitoges  of  rval  ehamb<.-!.'  j ^ other  things,  very  conservative,  and  dis- 
concerts such  .as  these  should  be  that  the  audience,  ^ 1 

with  the  artists,  can  concentrate  solely  upon  the  inclined  to  pay  much  cjotontion  to  anj thing  new 
matt'Cr  in  Land  undisturbed  by  the  distr.ictious  from  unless  we  are  told  authoritatively  beforehand  that  ii 
which  t he  ordin.ary  concert-room  Is  never  free.  Another  ij.  good,  or  exciting,  and  worth  paying  for.  In  the 


groat  advantage  Is  that  every  detail  tells  so  ca-iily 
tliat  there  can  be  no  temptation  to  exaggerate  as 
there  is  in  a large  hall.  p f 

Dr.  Brod-sky  and  his  imUeagues  in  "Lis  famous 
quartet  would  be  the  hast  to  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion in  any  circumstances.  'Fiieir  i>erform.auc0  of 
I 'Beethoven’s  past-humous  Quartet  in  B flat  (Op.  130) 
I luyl  all  tho  assurance  which  comes  from  a fine  t-r.uli- 
tion  and  the  intimacy  which  can  only  be  go'o  by  four 
players  who  work  together  in  constant  as-iociation. 
Mr.  I’ercy  Gr-a-inger  played  some  (liano  solo;,  his 
own  delicate  arcang-rriient  of  the  Sussex  Mumui-T,’ 
I (’arol.  Ravel’s  ” Le  (Jihet.”  and  Debus.sy’s  brilliant 
I Toccata  in  (.'  shar])  minor,  and  took,  part  wit’a  three 
I members  o'  the  Brodsky  tjuarlet  in  Paurii’s  Piano 
1 Quartet  in  C minor.  Some  small  h.a'.shnesse.s  of  tone 
I whii'h  were  either  not  there  or  not  felt  .as  .a  dis 
advantage  in  Beethoven,  prevented  the  st-ring-playini 
in  this  la-st  from  having  quite  the  iiolish  which  Ih 
music  needs,  but  tho  work  made  an  excellent  endin 
4.0  an  euiov.S.ble  COUCcrt, 

MME.  MYSZ-GMEINER'S  RECITAL, 

Seeing  what  a.  fine  singer  Mme.  Mysz-Gmeiner  is 
known  t-o  te  it  was  surprising  that  there  was  not  a 
larger  audience  for  her  recital  yesterd.ay  -afternoon 
in  the  Bechstein  Hall,  and  all  the  more  so  because  the 
singer  is  not  one  of  those  who  are  tempted  to  repeat 
,a  success  too  often.  However,  those  who  went  were 
rewarded  with  .a  delightful  hour  and  a haif,  ,m  which 
there  were  very  few  dull  moments.  "P 

.Such  .as  there  were  were  due  (o  the  niusic.  and  not 
to  the  singing,  except  perhaps  in  the  first  two  Ger- 
man folksongs  in  Bralim-s’s  arrangement — “ E.s 
steht  ein  Lind’  ” and  “ Erlaubc  mir  fein’s  Madchon — 
both  of  which  were  taken  at  f-oo  slow  a pace.  In  the 
first  the  change  of  vocal  colour  for  the  refi-ain  “ Ach 
'.jott.was  thut  sie  d.a ’’  w.as  unobtrusively  right,  and 
he  phrasing  t-teoughout  was  excellent,  but  the  last 
ines  do  not  bear  loo  much  dragging,  and  the  second 
;ong  lo.ses  tho  character  of  a IcindUrr  if  the  pace  is  not- 
lepl  up.  In  this  respect  the  other  two  folk.songs 
KI'II-  exactly  what  they  should  have  been,  and  as  far 
IS  music.al  interjiretation  gotvs  the  singer  sang  all  of 
hem  simpiv  witteut  making  them  sound  consciously 
naive.  4 » I f 

It-  w.as  just  tliLS  eonsnou.s  nmveU  which  vitiated  the 
g-oiji)  of  Mahler  songs  which  preceded  the  Brahms  • 
mt  it  was  in  the  niu.sie,  not  in  Mine.  Mysz-Omeiner’p 
inging.  " Wer  hat  dies  I.ietllein  erdaeht  ’’  is  just’ 
.av'  il  by  a piece  of  colnrniura  bunowed  from  Bach 
ind  the  singer’s  be.autiful  delivery  of  it  rightly  won 
in  eiii-(,r<-,  but”  Ich  hab  (in  giiihend  Messer”  is 
piib'  commonplace.  “ Ich  atmet’einen  Lindendiift  ” 
oiinds  almost  a-s  though  it-  were  a parody  ” t\  );i, 
nnnicre  d’line  clian.son  allemande,”  and  tho  son" 
.Isiut  HI.  Aniony  of  I’.ndu.o  preaching  to  the  fishca 
clic;  on  the  words  and  not-  on  the  iruisic  for  the 
icciili.ar  humour  of  its  appeal.  It  was  in  the  group, 
if  song  , by  KcIiiiIm-i-I  , which  followed  a group  by  old 
laliaii  comiKwers,  t-hat  the  ringer  gave  us  the  Very 
)(-;t.  Kacli  .song  was  siiiig  with  a,  true  sense  of  i('s 
h.'irsu-'ler  and  with  a lyriial  iiupuLse  which  one  felt, 
o be  beating  in  tlie  iniisii;  from  the  first  bar  to  the. 


A NEW  PIANIST.^ 

— , — 

MISS  HENRIETTE  IVUCHELSONJS 

LONDON  DiIBUT,  eh 


There  was  mo  lack  of  variety  _ in 
the  pro-e^ramnie  in-  which  .Miss  Hennctte 
Alichelsio-n  niacie  her  first  Ixindon  ap- 
pearance at  llie  -Eoliaii-  iiall  last 
nifr-ht.  Tlu'  fact  is  worth  nicntion- 
for  it  is  rrfrcshhiy'  b>  cumc  across 


intf, 


a 


rhtb. 


jcase  of  Florent  Schmitt  the,  authority  i.s  the  Societc 
(lea  Concerte  Francois,  whoso  twenty-fo-iirtb  meeting 
w'a.s  held  at  Steinway ’s  on  Monday  oveniug,  with  hR 
■Excellency  the  French  .Ambassador  among  tho  audi- 
|ence.  From  time  to  time  we  have  had  opportunities 
iof  listening  to  various  odd  compositions  of  this 
'biJented  writer,  but  never  to  a pro.gramme  so  ropre- 
jsentativo  (and  even  th.at  only  in  the  style  of  chamber 
’music)  .as  that  under  notice,  which  was  devoted  en- 
tirely to  his  woi'lis.  In  the  domain  of  orchestra! 
music  I'loreat  Schmitt  has  already,  although  barelj 
[in  tho  prime  of  lifo,  distinguished  himself,  but  or 
I ftlonday  we  had  to  oontsiu  ourselves  with  some  piano 
; forte  pieces,  a few  songs,  and  the  piandfoitta  quintet 
This  last  has  only  been  played  once  in  Londoi 
; before — just  over  throe  years  ago,  at  one  of  tin 
'Society’s  meetings— so  th.at  it  was  practically  new  t< 

■ a Stcinway  Hall  audience.  The  campn.=ier  himsel 
iplayed  the  pianoforte  part,  the  other  instrumentalist 
heing  tho  members  of  the  .accomplished  Pui-isiin 
'Quartet — Messrs.  V/illaume,  Morol,  M.ncon,  an< 
Fcuillard.  Without  being  in  any  sense  striking!; 
original,  this  is  a work  that  has  its  author’s  nam. 
indelibly  stamped  on  every  page,  oven  in  the  firs 
movement  and  part  of  the  last,  where  the  mannerism 
of  his  master.  Gabriel  Faure,  and  the  harmonic  sty! 
iof  that  greaitor  personality,  Cesar  Franck,  are  ver; 
evident.  In  these  fast-moving  days  one  m'usit  regari 
’tire  work,  in  spito  of  a rich-ness  of  “ modern  ” (i.e_. 
Wagnerian)  harmonic  texture,  as  aca-domic,  since  i; 
conforms  broadly  to  the  accepted  shape,  but  it  lean; 
imorc  to  tho  romantic  than  the  classical  in  subjed 
jau  i troatmont,  and  although  it  is  quite  pcssiblo  tha! 
|o  littlo  curtailment  he.ro  and  tlitro  would  te  an 
I improvemeat,  there  is  no  denying  the  logic  am. 
i beauty  of  tho  whole  thing.  It.  is  a work  one  shoul., 
'be  glad  to  boar  some  o!  our  own  n.ative  organisation., 
perform  v/ben  tboy  ba vo  time  to  leave  tho  bo.atcn 
I track.  M.adanio  Lily  Ilenkol  and  tho  composot 
’together  playte  three  ddig-htfu!  “ Huinoresquos 
a.  “ Scherzetto,"  a “ VaJse  Sentimentale,”  .and 
‘ Danse  Grotesque” — at  the  beginnmg  of  the  pro- 
.gramme,  trivial  hors-d’o?uvres  of  delicate  .and  slightF 
i-xotic  tlavon;-.  Tho  “Ch.ant  Elegiaquo,”  for  ’colic 
and  piano  (iiio  former  insinunent  played  by  'Mr 
I-V.nill.ai'd),  was  the  least  interesting  filing  in  'the  pro 
grumrao — a worlc  cvide-utly  composed  before  Mr 
ficlirnitl  bad  the  courage  to  be  himself — as  he  is  sc 
fir.rly  in  tho  throe  son.gs  sung  by  Madame  Flildc 
Itixwcvolt,  end  in  th,-;  ” Cropusoiilc,”  which  followed 
Madaino  Itoosccelt's  singing,  especially  of  those 
l-oi.-iiant  versi',-8  of  Mae-terli-nck,  ” IIk  ont  i.ii4  iroi. 
poiiies  fillca.”  was  .veil  wortVay  of  tho  splendid  liudi 
ion  of  these  unique  epnci-rl..;. 


phir.-iat  bald  cno-'j”;li  l'>  dejiart  ever  so  _ . 
Iro-m  the  beaten  iraek,  (•ven  -if  nolhinM 
actnalh'  unf.'unilini'  i''  cffc.'ed,  as  was  the 
case  last  niiwht.  Becthi/\'C'ii’s_  sonata  in  D 
miner,  from  0]i.  31,  and  t esar  Franck.'. 
beautiful  Prelude,  .Arm,  ;ind  Finale  are  nezt 
played  too  trequciUly,  and  M'.ss  Michelso-ii 
treated  both  as  Lf  she  llioroug'hly  enjoied 
pl.ayin."  them.  .V-t  the  same  t'.nie,  she  cannot 
he  numbered  amoni"  the  very  fe.w  who  c.an 
brina;  out  the  full  fiignificancc  of  the  F-ranck 
wcrli.  1 he  pt'-rfermaitcc  was  invariably 
ihoiug-htful  an-d  realised  the  broacl-er  aspects 
faithfullv  cnoug'h,  but  it  had  too  little  colou.r 
and  s-ublleity  to'makc  any  very  dofiinite  appeal. 
The  sonata,  however,  apart  frcin  a few  too 
vigoro’js  moiTients,  lay  we'l  wklr.n^  the 
plaver’s  range  and  was  given  with  adnairable 
cff«t.  -Alis,s  .Alichclson,  in  fact,  is  most  suc- 
cessful when  she  i.s  least  intent  on  doing 
herself  justice,  and  one  fert  'that  the  untidi- 
n-css  that  rather  ,s]x>;lcd  her  playing  of 
I Brahms’s  G min-or  rhajj-sody  and  .Scliunian-n 's 
c.xacting  Toccata  in  C major  would  have 
been  avoided  by  the  excrc!-'e  of  a trifle  more 
restraint.  Such  lapses  as  ilieri-  were  must 
be  attributed  to  excess  i f zeal,  for  it  was 
abunidantly  evident  that  the  |;iani.'.l’s  tech- 
niq'je  is  quite  equal  to  any  denViinds  lh:U  may 
be  niaclc  upon  it. 

MME.  MYSZ-GMEINER^^.  ^ 

* The  beautiful  singing  of  Mme.  laila  Mvsz- 
Gm-einer  has  been  frequently  praised  in  th-ese 
cplum-ns.  If  the  exhibition  of  her  art  heard 
at  the  Bechstein  Hall  yesterday  .-iifternco'i, 
where  s-h-e  gave  her  only  recital  this  sea.'cyi, 
w;is  rather  less  satisfying  than  usual,  tho - 
Ir-easo-n  seemed  to  be  due  to  the  programme, 
Iw-hich  contained  not  a few  .song.s  wc  find  un- 
'.suitahlc  to  her  method.  .After  ail.  though, 
this  is  only  ano-fher  way  of  .saying  that  her. 
interpretative  gifts  have  their  Umilntions.  It 
is  no  lack  of  c-m-oitional  impulse  that  is  in 
que.stion^rather  the  way  it  is  centruHed. 
'The  difficulfv  is  ho-w  to  strike  tho  exact 
lialanoe  between  feeling  and  forced  sentiment. 
('Icoasionallv  Mme.  Gn-ehier  made  it  appear 
to  bo  a cliFficuU  ninller,  while  :it  other  times 
the  exjirc.ssion  w as  so  natural  that  the  art  of 
interpretation  seemed  to  he  the  easiest  Ihin.g 
in  the  world.  It  was  this  touch  i-f  ;irt ilieialitv 
•which  marred  the  rea.dings  of  .Marcello’s 
“ Oiiella  F'iamma,”  Buononcini's  ” IVr  la 
gloria,”  or  .Sduih-'Tl 's  ” Gruiqie  aus  dein 
Tartaru.s  ” and  “ Lied  im  Grimen.”  The 
ilas-t-named  s-ong  was  given  with  too  little 
japiireciiation  of  i-!s  rhxlhniic  swing.  'J'lie 
[same  i ;.ni)M.ser’s  ” F'isrher's  I.iebesgliick  ” 
and  “ Liehe  seliv.iirnU  auf  alien  wegen.” 
on  the  Ollier  hanj.  were 'jMTfectIv  sung.  Both 
songs  are  r.'ireh'  htard,  suffering  a whollv 
undeserved  neglect.  'I'iie  singer  di-d  much 
towards  making  a group  of  .Mahler  songs 
suec-essful ; his  nui.sic.  howe\er,  sokloni 
strikes  the  note  of  sponlaneitx'.  It  is  surelv 
superlluotis  lo  comment  upon  the  natural 
he.'uilv  i.f  Mme.  finiriner's  voice — it  w;is  in 
fine  eoiiuli-ti-on  \<'s-;er;!a\' — or  upon  the  gener.'il 
excellence  of  lu-r  leclm-ique;  and,  in  of 

the  ohjoclioiis  raised,  Ivei'  reeilal  was  a source 
of  much  ai'listic  enjoinK'iit, 

- '.exam  pros . 
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SIR  HUBERT  PARRY’S  JOKE 


To  hoj  ■ “ Di  \\<t!kurp.'’  last  jiigJit,  .apart 
from  th.-  r.  '*  ' ! ll'  ‘ " Ri.ig"  and  witii  some 
■udUts.  .n  Ui.’  cliL!  tvles.  who  have  not 
*=ung  ilu'iu  here  liithcrto.  u:.'  tt  partioularl^- 
^’itaivataiig  experience.  Opinions  may  differ 
n.s  to  which  i.s  the  most  oiiitable  opera  of 
(h«  tvele  to  give  soparatelv,  )mt  for  majiy 
■■  TValkure  ” has  the  best  ebiiin,  because  of 
tlie  lovt-seenes  of  the  first  ;ut.  and  the  fine 
Valkyrie  iiuieii  of  llie  last,  to  .say  iiothijig 
of  tfie  cloedig  M’erie  of  the  opera. 

La-s,.  niglu'.s  per  form  aiicf  ha<l  inanv  in- 
feresLing  momei.ts,  its  chief  inent  being  i 
some  really  superb  orrh.etitr.a]  playing.  Herr 
Uodanaky  comiucted  remarkably  well,  ehovv- 
ug  a fine  grip  of  tlie  s,  ore,  and  proving 
Very  Jialptul  to  the  singers. 

Of  the  principals  tlu  best  work  was  done 
by  llorr  Bender  as  Woiati  and  Herr  Urlus 
at>  Siegmund.  TTie  former  has  a voice  ot 
most  dramatic  calibre,  and  he  uses  it  in  a 
6ne  artistic  manner.  In  his  scenes  vvitii 
Kriekaand  Bruniifiilde  in  Act  II. he  sang  with 
great  breatUh  and  dignity,  and  was  more 
convincing  in  his  acting  than  ufany  repre- 
seutatives  of  the  god. 

Herr  Urlns,  who  is  both  singing  and  aet- 
.ng  far'  beUer  than  when  he  was  Imst  iicre, 
had  utajty  Ireautiful  lyric  aiojnertls  in  tire 
firs;-  act,  using  iii«  voice  witlt  particularly' 

6ne  effect.  towaitLs  the  end.  His  aeiiiig  also 
itrad  many  clever  touches. 

T he  Bruiihilde  of  Jline.  Rusche  Endort  wits 
los.  particiilarly  distiitg-uished.  although  lier 
ai^famiance  was  a sound  one,  14)011  con- 
. emioiial  lines. 

As  Sieglinde,  Mme.  Eva  von  *ler  Osten 
I ;u've  us  some  very  beautiful  singing  at  times,' 

I : although  she  did  i,ot  seem  always  at  home 
with  the  music.  But  she  is  an  artist  whose 
■ method-  an  charucterised  by  great  infcdli, 

igenee,  and  tliere  was  mm  h to  admire  in  lier 
work  of  the  first  uci. 

Herr  Kmipfer  made  a uiierbly  giim 
'■figure  a-  Hunduig.  singing  vvitii  fine 
sonority.  'I'he  Valkyries  all  sang  e.wel- 
lei.lly,  ihe  en'emble-  of  the  last  act  being] 

Well  doi.c. 

QFEEX'S  KALL. 

A riM']  COXCER^^  V 

To  . . was,  indeed,  a concert  of  great  excellence' 


THE  MUSIC  TO  “THE 
ACHARNIANS,”  AT  OXFORD. 

Ihe  funniest  of  in.-iny  funny  features  in  the 
Oxford  L'nivcrsiiy  Dramatic  Society’s  pro- 
duction’ of  "Tile  .\chaniians  ” of  .\risto- 
phanes,  produced  last  night  in  the  original 
Greek  at  the  New  The-atre,  Oxford,  is  the 
music  specially  compo.sed  for  the  production 
by  Sir  Hubert  Parry.  The  play  is  till  about 
war  and  peace,  showing  as  it  does  an  old 
■Vtlienian  farmer  sick  of  tlic  long  Peloponr 
nesian  war,  and  determined  to  end  it  by  mak- 
ing peace  and  opening  markets  on  his  own 
account.  .Sir  Hubert  Parrv  has  absolutely 
entered  into  the  siiirit  of  the  fun,  and  has 
made  use  of  all  the  tunes  be.'iring  on  the  sub- 
ject that  he  could  think  of.  There  is  “.V- 
norrible  tale,”  and,  of  course,  ‘‘  Rule, 
Britannia,”  " \\'e  don’t  w;mt  to  light,”  and 
tile  ■'  .Marseillaise  ” getting  mixed  up  with 
the  overture  of  rlie  ” Nleistersinger,”  and 
ragtime  to  express  the  apathy  of  the  people. 
.\lso,  there  .are  some  f.ascinating  and  very 
characteristic  little  tunes  of  liis  own  com- 
position, including  a droll  pigs’  minuet,  which 
has  reference  to  the  parent  who  disguised 
his  little  daughters  as  pigs  and  sold  them 
in  the  market  rather  than  see  them  starve. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  high-spirited  and 
jovial  of  all  .Sir  Hubert’s  many  musical  jokes, 
and  Dr.  .Mien  and  his  orchestra,  and  the  ex-- 
cellent  chorus  led  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Garrod, 
did  it  ample  justice.  The  performance  as  a 
whole  is  excellent — much  better,  if  it  may  be 
said,  than  the  work  of  the  O.l'.D.S.  usuallv 
is.  The  playing  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Llewellvii 
Jones  as  the  old  farmer  is  a particularly  fine 
piece  of  sustained  comic  action. 

A NEW  VIOLINIST,  vc vK 
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THE  ROYAL  PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY. 
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It  vi'ould  appear  from  the  programme  of 
bis  first  recital  at  .Eolian  Hall  la.st  night 
that  Signor  h'rancesco  Vigliani  is  sometbin-g 
of  a specialist  in  the  music  of  the  ei-gbteen-t'h 
ce-nturv.  .\t  any  rate,  the  only  contrast  to 
the  polite  conventionalities  of  the  period  was 
to  be  found  in  Max  Bruch’s  violin  concerb) 
in  G minor  and  pieces  by  Beethoven  and 
Saint-Saens.  It  was  rather  a pity  that  the 
violinist  should  have  lim-ited  himself  in  thb 
wav,  for  he  xx'as  certainly  far  more  convincing 
WU-,  indocd,  a concert  o!  great  exceuence  ;,-i  hig  treatment  of  music  in  which  perfec- 
whicli  W..3  given  by  the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  and  tlon  of  form  is  no't  the  first  consideration. 
; (ouaucled  by  bir  Henry  Wood  in  Queen's  Hall  oul  .A  greater  polish  of  style^  than  .Sign  >r 
I'Saturdav  ufurnoon.  The  old,  the  new,  and  the  V-igHan'i  could  lay  claim  to  is  n-ecessary  ii. 
p:,.;udo-novv  were  each  well  represented  in  the  of  ,such_forn;al  design  as  a sotiata  1 ’ 

t-cheme.  Those  who  prefer  the  " classics  ” reveUed  Michael  Christian  Testing 
in  the 


Bach,  Handel,  .\rne,  and 


and  the  group  by 
others.  Poss'blv  | 


somewhat  neglected  strains  of  Beethoven  hampered  by  nervousn-^, 

foiirij  symphony  a welcome  change  from  No.  o - time  he  had  reached  the  B-  uch 

; while  the  seekers  after  romance  found  plenty  of  <-on<-^rto  his  plaving  improved  out  of  all 
t in  Schumann’s  very  bcuuliful  pianoforte  con-  recogniti-on . It  was  broader  both  in  lone 

'corto,  a work  that  for  ycare  has  apparently  been  j,-(  jjs  freedom  of  phra.sjng  and 

j forgotten,  yet  now  is  to  have  its  second  perform-  expressive  power,  and  if  still  a trifle  tenta- ; 
Lance  in  the  Queen’s  Hall  within  a week,  for  Mr.  ^vas  yet  sufficiently  acceptable  to  show 

I Lorwick  i.s  to  play  it  at  the  Philhannonic  concc.,  y|-jg,j-  .’p  niusic,  .as  in  other  affairs,  first  im- 
uext  Thursday.  Stravinsky,  in  a composition  quite  p^^r^^pg  3^^  jiot  always  to  be  relied  upon, 
[unknawai  here,  and  Delius,  in  his  splendid  “ Dance  ' 

[Rhap-sody,”  represented  the  new;  while  Strauss, 
iu  his  two  overtures  to  “ Dcr  Burger  als 
I.Lldebnann  ” (Lo  Bourgois'Gentilhomme)  and 
.Ariadne  auf  Naxos,”  represented  the  pscudo-ntvT  - 
This  expression  is  used  by  no  means  scornfuUy. 

Strauss  set  out  to  imitate,  as  it  were,  the  style  of 
■ music  in  vogue  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  he 
achieved  his  object;  but  in  his  own  manner,  by 
'using  a small  band  of  practicaUy  solo  mstruments.  Coates^  eijanges  in 

I'bis  IS  not  Wardour-street  music  at  all.  Indeed,  Rurrian  replaced  Herr  Urlus 
it  is  very  charming,  if  in  its  concert  dress  it  makes 
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TRISTAN  UND  ISOLDE.” 


00  very  profound  impression.  Sir  Henry  Wood' 
gave  us  a reading  of  the  Beethoven  symphony  that 
was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  himself,  and  .Mr,. 
.Alfred  Cortot,  a fine  pianist,  played  the  concerlu 
mentioned  in  a manner  th.at  was  just  a little  un  - 
equal. I’or,  at  first,  his  treatment  was  on  the 
rough  side,  ami  so  became  to  some  extent  unsympa- 
thetic. Iiut  after  he  had  settled  down  his  playing 
Iwcainc  quite  beautiful,  and  his  stylo,  of  which  he 
has  as  finely  developed  a sense  as  his  great  pro] 
deccssor  here,  the  late  i\Ir.  Pugno,  was  distini 
guished. 

Thone  remains,  then,  the  new  Stravinsky  composi- 
tion. Stravinsky's  name  is  by  no  means  unfamiliar 
to  Loncionc  His  ballets,  “ L’Oiseau  de  Feu  " 


Another  porformauco  o!  Tristan  und  Isolde  was 
given  last  night  at  Uovent  Ganlen  under  Mr.  Allx-rt 

the  cast.  Herr  C'-arl 
.as  Trist-an  and  Herr 
.Johannes  Fonss  took  the  part,  of  King  Marke  in  place 
ol  Herr  Kniipfer. 

Herr  Burrian,  who  has  been  heard  in  the  part  of 
Tristan  in  former  seasons,  was  in  better  voice  than  be 
was  on  Monday  wh-n  he  took  the  title  role  in  Parsifal. 


SIR  CHARLES  STANFORD’S  NEW 
IRISH  RHAPSODY. 


.Sir  Charles  Stanford’s  new  Irish  Rhapsody 
was  successfully  produced  at  last  night's 
Philharmonic  concert  ;it  the  Queen’s  Hall. 
The  composer  has  made  use  of  three  national 
melodies,  each  of  considerable  charm  ;md 
well  differentiated  in  character  from  one 
another,  yet  his  mastery  over  musical  design 
has  enabled  him  to  build  up  a movement 
which  pos.sesses  complete  homogeneity  in 
mood,  and  the  whole  work  i.s  undoubtedly  an 
attractive  example  ot  its  class.  It  might 
perhaps  be  suggested  that  it  is  not  until  the 
final  section  i.s  reached  that  one  gets  [lagcs 
of  real  aesthetic  conviction,  as  though  it  w.a.s 
the  tune  known  as  “ The  Death  of  General 
Wolfe  ” which  had  appealed  most  to  the  coin- 
poser.  His  treatment  of  this  broad,  <lignifiod 
melody  is  finely  emotional  and  stirring.  Ihe 
Ulster  march  goes  with  a good  swing,  yet 
somehow  the  effect  xvas  not  quite  that  anti- 
cipated. and  ,as  .a  matter  of  fact  it  seemed  as 
though  its  melodic  line  had  been  unduly 
obscured  in  the  orchestration  ; the  side-drum 
was  certainly  rather  penetrating.  _ The 
plaintive  fisherman’s  melody  with  which  thq 
work  opens  has  some  taking  phrases,  but  on 
the  whole  one  could  not  be  sure,  ,at  one  hear- 
ing, at  all  events,  whether  its  possibilities  had 
been  exhausted,  for  if  any  part  of  the  rhap- 
sody appeared  to  h,aiig  fire  at  all  it  was  when 
this  material  xx’as  being  u.sed.  Throughout 
the  work  there  are  touches  of  beautiful 
orchestration,  the  composer’s  u.se  of  the  brass 
being  especially  noteworthv.  A\  e shall  hope 
to  hear  this  Rhapsody  again.  _ It  received  an 
admirable  performance  last  night,  under  the 
direction  of  Herr  Menge’.berg,  and  .Sir 
Charles  Stanford  appeared  on  the  platform  to 
bow  his  acnowledgments  to  the  enthusiastic 
audience. 

» * 


Earlier  in  the  evening  we  had  had  a very 
strenuous,  but  splendidly  controlled,  per-- 
foii-mance  of  Strauss’s  ” Ein  lleldenleben, ’’ 
of  which  Herr  Mengelberg  knows  as  much 
as  any  one.  The  work  is  beginning  to 
sound  dated,  especially  all  the  cacophony 
which  later  composers  are  dohig  quite  as 
well.  The  best  part  of  the  music  is  the 
heroic,  where  there  are  qualities  of  breadth 
and  almost  dignity.  But  much  of  the  rest 
suffers  from  prolixity  and  the  weak  senti- 
ment of  the  expression,  the  final  section 
being  really  -almost  unbearably  long  drawn 
out.  Mention  should  be  made  of  Mr.  Sam- 
mon’s  most  accomplished  playing  of  the 
violin  solo.  Schumann's  pianoforte  concerto 
was  played  by  .Mr.  Leonard  Berwick.  He 
gax-e  a reading  characterised  by  its  quiet 
grace  and  clearness,  and  though  some  may , 
prefer  a more  impassioned  style,  there  was  I 
no  doubting  the  arti-StT  success  of  an  inter- 
pretation which  seemed  to  aim,  for  one 
thing,  at  attaining  to  as  complete  a unity 
and  tonal  balance  between  pianoforte  and 
orchestra  as  is  oossible.  I 

SIR  C.  V.  STANFORD  S NEW  “ ^RISH 
RHAPSODY.”  ^ 

Thore  were  two  ma.ior  events  in  the' concert  whirb 
the  Royal  Philharmonic  Society  gave  at  Queen’s 
Hall  last  night,  a performance  of  Strauss’s  “ Plin 
HeJdenleben  ” and  the  first  perfoi-mance  ot  a new 
Irish  Bhap.sody  (No.  4)  for  orchestra  by  Sir  C.  V. 
Stanford.  Carionsly  enough  the  society  lias  never 
given  “ Ein  nddeuleben  " before,  but  now,  when 
Mr.  Mengelberg  is  conducting  their  .series  of  concerts, 
is  the  right  lime  to  repair  the  omission.  For  Mr.  Alen- 
gelberg  has  been  its  godfather  from  the  first  ; it  is 
dedicated  to  him,  and  we  in  England  owe  to  him 
of  the  best  performances  we  have  heard. 


many 


But  though  he  sang  with  t he  advantage.s  of  long  j night’s  added  another  to  the  list.  He  got 


experience  and  knew  how  much  to  give  and  take  in 
the  duets  with  Isolde,  he  was  not  more  successful 
tlian  many  other  tenors  have  been  in  suggesting  the 
atmosphere  cf  the  part.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
clumsiness  of  hir,  gestures  and  to  the  general 
lack  ot  imagination  in  his  acting,  but  Lis 
singing,  too  (like  tliat  of  Herr  Plaschke,  who 
played  Kurwenal),  was  often  coarse  in  quality, 
more  particularly  when  he  produced  a mcr.zotorte 
and  “Le  Sacro  du  Printemps.”  have  frequently  or  a mezzopiano  tone.  When  he  sang  out  the  volume 
been  seen,  both  being  of  very  much  later  date  lliah  and  pleasanter  to  listen  to,  though 

the  tittle  work  under  consideration,  whicJi  goes  by  it  "’as  monotonous  in  colour  ; still  ho  sang  in  tune  and 
■ the  name  of  ” Feu  d’Artificc.”  or  " Fireworks.”  'ii'I  suggest  in  the  third  act  that  his  voice  as  well 

as  his  strength  was  giving  out.  Herr  P'linss’s  tone, 
too,  was  somewhat  monotonous  owing  to  his  constant 
vibrato,  but  he  sang  with  keen  musical  instinct  and 
without  any  tendency  to  drag  the  long  soliloquy  in 
the  second  act.  , Mr.  Coates's  iewpi  throughout  the 
opera  were  like  Richter'.s  in  being  on  the  side  of  quick- 
ness, but  he  did  not  hurry  or  force  the  pace  -at  all. 
The  big  clim.axes  as  he  took  them  were  really  excit- 
was  ing,  but  the  level  stretches,  t-oo,  were  always  intcresfc- 


Tho  piece  is  little  more  than  a jeu  d’esprit.  and 
occupies  only  some  five  minutes  in  performance. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a brilliant  orchestrrd-tcchnical 
and  -as  such  individual,  achievement  with  all  its 
[ glitter  and  colour  and  sparkle.  Whethci;  or  not 
it  has  a poetic  basis  wo  cannot  say;  it  matters  not. 
As  a brilliant  friilc  ” it  is  completely  siicces.sful, 
.end  as  a fact  the  public  would  clcjirly  have  heard  it 
repeated  on  Saturday,  but  Sir  Henry  Wood 


obdurate.  ing,  because  the  details  were  attended  t-o  and  were 

;A  month  hence  Scriabin  is  to  make  his  first  ap-  thoroughly  alive.  It  nee»1  only  be  added  that  Frau 
pearanc^  in  London  at  a Queen’s  Hall  symphony  von  der  Osten,  in  Bpite  of  having  taken  the  part,  of 
concert,  xvhen  ho  will  introduce  his  own  pianofonc  Seiglinde  the  night  before,  sang  with  remarkable 
concerto  and  play  in  his  ‘‘Prometheus,  a v.ork  fn-shness  and  splendidly  piu-e,  clear  tone. 


tremendous  tone  from  the  strings,  a tone  wliich 
also  had  big  effect  in  Beethoven's  Egmont  Overture 
at  the  beginning  of  the  programme  ; the  wood-wind 
made  the  ’■  critics  ” sound  as  pernickety  and  as 
pettifogging  as  the  composer  in  his  bitterest  moments 
conld  desire  ; Mr.  Albert  Sammons’s  playing  gave 
eloquence  to  the  violin  solo,  and  even  the  Rattle 
was  felt  to  have  a music.al  purpose  underlying  its 
horribU  din.  Above  all  the  fton^h 
melodic  power  rose  victorions.  pC-'f  • ’ fy  f ^ 

Sir  Charles  Stanford’s  Rhapsody,  a neat  miniature 
score  ot  which  is  published  by  photography  from  the 
manuscript  by  Messrs.  Stainer  -and  Bell,  is  railed 
" The  Ptsherman  of  Ijough  Ne-agh  and  what  h-  saw.” 
’UTiat.  did  he  see  ? .Some  people  will  say  t hat  he  saw 
a political  pamphlet  on  the  Leister  question,  t er- 
toinly  were  we  to  try  to  put  into  words  the  pr<->- 
gramme  which  the  combination  of  folktxinc.s,  mcBt-ly 
from  the  North,  and  the  quot-ations  from  Moore  and 
Tennyson  written  in  the  score  suggest,  the  result 
would  read  ve.rv  like  a political  pamphlet,  prrh.aps 
another  “ solut  ion.  ” But-  Sir  Charles  Ska-nfonl  h.v- 
just  avoided  putting  it  into  words  ; he  has  put  it  into 
music,  which  is  better,  and  we  prefer  to  leave 
it  there.  He  has  taken  s beautiful  and  vision.ary 
melody  from  Petrie's  collection,  contmstc.l  it  with  .a 
march  tune  found  in  Ulster,  and  hound  the  |,-o 
.solemn  tune  known  .as  " Tlie  IVafh 


lof  General  Wolfe.”  but  of  older  ongm.  perhaps  we  may 
feel  that,  the  coBst.TUctive  .arrangement  is  a little  too 
conscious,  or  perhaps  after  ” Bin  Heldenleebn  one 
was  inclined  to  tirc>  of  the  pictonal  mow  of  music, 
W there  can  he,  no  doubt  of  the  restrained  Ix-auty  of 
the  slow  introdnetion.  of  the  nobility  of  the  “ Wol.e 
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a.nco  \v;is  aga/in  of  admirable  quality,  h.niiior 
|the  Quartet  had  given  a very  good  account  of 
'Dohntinvi's  attractive  work  in  D flat,  .and  in 

between  there  came  Reger’s  freakish  litt!~  k i t Waimer  audience  and  any 

Serenade  for  tjute,  violin,  and  viola,  playq  The  difference  - OaWen  has  been  often 

bv  Messrs.  Alfeert  Fra.nsella,  S.ammons,  another  audience  at  q,jite  as  striking 

H.  W.  Warner.  In  this  the  style  of  petnoticcd,  but  there  i...  .a  ,.„,„ps^to  T)ic  Meistcr- 

‘LOHENGEIN’  FOR  TWOPENC;re";;r:v"Mrt\:ue:f;mind.  on  fi^ 

had  the  real  M e..tcrs,roer  every 


coda  of  the  ;S.„nlc  ibrnDnca  ; 
“r4s^heTo:lt|  ofsStyt  ah  his  playing. 

M.  tyipiSElWlTSCH  ON  TOUR. 


OPERA  AT  THE  “OLD  VIC’’ 

“ iStamding  room  only,’'  aSa  not  much  of  tn 


M Sa’nt-Saens’  Concerfo^ih  G minor,  for 
pwioforte  and  orchestra,  was  performed  at 
Tnrl-mav  on  Wednesday  afternoon  b>  M., 
B:rrMoiseiwitsch  with  succe^_(wnt^  ; 

'I  Torauav  corrospo-ndeat)  triat,  < 

‘;.cISir„.«re  .j™  ,SSrndo,‘ ii 

S™  „n?.a»gly  OVO,  .he 

kevs  in  a most  fascinating  manner.  1 he 


fetSie  hhatbee^SgM  .0  a 

-ahrup.  ■’“.rTbrS—Sncl  .he 


at  the  first  per- 


Toc- 

harmonies  and 
the 


Romance  m 


the  last  of  which, 
failed 


Campanella  occasionally  to 


sS?^th?high^nmes  with  accuracy 
SU,  hand,  .he  ,vonderiul_cr,sjnc,s 


in  the 
and  deli- 


from  the  st.alls  to  the  gallery  “‘7^:.  it  heard 

note,  liUed  with  a happy  assurance  that  faitli 

would  be  substantially  right,  J Wagiior  i 

in  Wagner  and  his 

showed  in  his  audience  when  ho  ‘Jarca  | 

comedy  the  occasion  for  speaking  hi^.  " “ ^ 

and  art.  Only  a very  hardened  | 

while  forming  part  of  such  an  audien  , 
attention  to  marking  down  shorlcominf^-  , 

The  resilient  life  of  the  prelude  as  it  w^  P^ 
under  Mr.  Coates’s  direction  seenied 
once  a strong  chord  of  sympathy  i^^^weeu  the  sUge  an 

the  auditorium.  Its  existence  was  beyond  doubt 

of  the  main  causes  of  the  fact,  that  P'’’’ 

all  the  way  along  tiU  it  reached  its| 


caev  of  W;  touch,  .and  the  brilliance  of  the 

fi,i‘Rfrr'7T''th;  perlec.ion  ol  Ws  touch  .ore 
*'"fK  “c7r™.“undcc  Mr.  Hiudeoberg's 

A f-iorshio  cave  a svmpathetic  inteipr^ 

Sr  or7ih&sky',  Syn.pho.ty  ■"  ■' 

minor. 

LONDON  STRING 

Music  for  strings  such  as  was  played  at  tne  13echst.ein 
Hall  last  night,  of  jast  the  right  length,  an  hour 
and  a half,  practised  to  the  point  where  the  players 
without  having  become  stale  can  absolutely  rely 
upon  one  another,  and  containing  compositions  such 
as  DohnAnyi’s  Quartet  in  D flat  and  Schonberg's 
Sestet  in  D minor,  which  are  only  just  reaching  the 
zenith  of  their  fame,  forms  one  of  the  highest  forms  of 
enjoyment. 

Those  wh^came  to  hear  it  were  closely  attentive 
throughout,  and  ,is  enthusiastic  a.s  English  people 
are  capable  of  being  at  the  end  of  it.  It  was  sur- 
prising that  so  few  thought  it  worth  while  to  be, there. 
Whatever  view  they  may  take  about  modernity  in 
music,  it  is  always  worth  while  to  hear  such  playing 
.as  this.  If  the  music  were  far  harder  to  understand 
than  it  really  is,  when  there  is  a body  of  artists  like 
this  to  interpret  it,  it  can  never  be  obscure. 

The  most  finished  performance  was,  naturally, 
the  quartet.  It  was  followed  by  Max  Reger's 
slender  Serenade  for  Flute  (Mr.  Fransella),  Violin, 
and  Viola,  a wonderful  mo.saic  of  neat  phrases  of  not 
too  serious  import.  For  the  Serenade  Mr.  Lockycr 
(viola)  and  Mr.  Cedric  Sharpe  (violoncello)  ioined  the 
quartet  players  ; and  that  their  tone  and  style  of 
playing,  excellent  as  it  was,  stood  out  as  just  different 
from  that  of  the  rest  ivas  the  only  small  blemish. 
They  had  not  the  same  skill  in  giving  an  accent 
without  any  roughness,  or  of  merging  their  cantabile 
with  the  other  instruments  ; but  they  were  too 
good  musicians  not  to  have  a.ssimilated  every  nuance 
of  rhythm.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  practice 
of  writing  quartets  in  one  movement  may  grow,  it 
Only  liecause  it  defeats  interpolated  applause. 

te/  I ^ I ^ 

SCHONBERG’S  SEXTET. 


' Such  was  the  cxiBidition  of  aflaits  at  tho  Royal  V 
toria  Hall  on  Sa-tuxday  evoning,  when  for  tho  seco, 
tinie  in  two  days  “ Ixshengrm  ” was  performed  bofc 
a ca'owded  house.  The  famous  old  theatre  in  ^ 

Wiaiieidoo-road  has  been  the  scene  of  many  stran 
, occunenoes.  It  is  neafly  a hundred  yeaim  since 
waa  first  opened — -under  the  name  of  the  Roij 
CobuTg  Thoai&Te — ^foir  the  prefientation  of  the  bt| 

plays  by  Che  best  artastB.  Ln  1833,  after  the  vii  „ - 

of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  (thou)  Prmoess  Vi  ? ).,]g  climax  at  the  moment  when  Eva  trans- 

toria,  it  was  renamed  the  Royail  V ictona  Theatre,  bi  ’ „ , ^ laurels  from  tho  head  of  Walther  to  the  head 

thereafter  with  the  changing  conditions  of  the  tiii  , g.^chs.  After  the  curtain  rose  Frl.  Bender-Schater 
it  fell  from  its  high  estate,  and  became  the  resort  ( ° ‘ bring  tho  same  vividness  into  the 

the  disorderly,  and  stories  there  are  of  many  braw.  Lama.  Her  share  as^Magdalene  in 
and  scenes  with  their  sequels  m the  pohce-court.  1 Walther  had  the  complete  naturalness 

is  a matter  of  compsiratavcly  recent  history  how  th^.  = [ g„eech  which  gave  the  character  a reality 

late  Miss  Emma  Cons,  with  Lord  and  Lady  Maun  either  of  the  others.  Tlicir  moments  were  to 

Temple,  formed  a Coffee  Music  ELall  Company,  an  *'*  later  and  both  Frl.  Dux  and  Herr  llutt  were  at 
converted  the  “ Old  Vic,”  as  it  was  then,  and  is  now h-rical  passages,  she  in  the  con- 
j commonly  oalled,  into  a Temperance  Music  Hat  .^vith  S.achs  in  the  second  act  and  in  tlie 

Failure,  hoaveveir,  dogged  its  footsteps  for  some  tim<''’'^.  preat  series  of  songs  which  begins 

emd  it  was  not  until  four  years  later,  when  the  ooir  t. ' stillen  Herd  ” and  ends  with  the  “ Preis- 
pany  was  wound  up,  various  bequests  had  been  mad  piaschke’s  performance  as  Sachs  grew  in 

by,  amongst  others,  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  th  .'*7  ' ^ ^ ^ remarkable  extent.  Perhaps  the  fact 

late  Duke  of  VVestminster,  Lord  Brassey,  and  Mis  ^ audience  had  looked  forward  to  hearing  Herr 
Everest,  a new  lease  soourod,  and  the  whole  schem  placed  him  at  some  disadvantage  at  first, 

.taken  in  hand  by  Miss  Cons  as  honorary  ^ot  impress  particularly, 

I and  honorary  seoretary,  that  the  influence  of  thi  tv,p  big  expansiveness  of  voice  and  inanner 

Royal  Victoria  Hall  (as  it  ^ now  become)  ' associates  with  S.achs.  The  end  of  the  act 

to  be  felt.  -T  0 iJL  ^ jg  alone  was  spoilt  by  the  scene- 

Permameife  fiSlp  oame  in  1887 — ^for  the  financial  ^ began  to  demolish  the  church  before  the 

difficulties  were  stiiU  severe — whan  the  Charity  Com^  urtain'  fell  but  in  tho  second  act,  from  the  moment 
missioners  offered  £1,000  per  annum  if  the  freehold settled  down  to  his  shoemaking  Herr  Pl^chkej 
were  purohasod.  Again  the  Duke  of  Westminster  came  g„ed  to  become  more  .at  ease.  He  sang  in 
to  the  rescue  with  another  £1,000,  nearly  £18,00C®^  with  Eva  with  a quiet  sympathy  which 

was  coTIected,  and  tiie  freehold  purchased.  and  through  .all  that  followed  he  graduallyl 

reassur  g, till  he  delivered  hisi 


A CHARMING  SINGER. 

MLLE.  ILONA  DURIGO  AT  THE 
BECHSTEIN  HALL. 


LAST  NIGHT’S  PERFORMANCE  AT 
THE  BECHSTEIN  HALL 


Arnold  .Schonberg’s  string  .se.xtet  was  played 
again  by  the  Londion  String  Quartet  and 
•Messrs.  Lockver  and  Sharpe  at  the  Bechstein 
H.'dI  last  night.  It  was  inlere-stiuig  to  hear 
this  work  u .second  time,  for  it  has  many 
strong  points  a.nd  attractive  features  if  as  a 
wliole  it  cannot  be  considered  a complete 
success.  It  is  very  long,  taking  somewhere 
about  lualf  an  hour  to  perform,  and  as  the 
music  is  conlinuous  one  gets  too  little  repose, 
in  spite  of  the  comiposer’s  skill  in  getting  as 
mueh  variety  of  rolour  as  the  limited  means 
alloev.  rehearsing  does  not  alter  one’.? 
origin.'d  opinion  as  to  the  somewhat  senti- 
mental nature  of  the  them.atic  mat«rial,  and 
ntu'  f.-ols  Ihfil  it  h.'is  all  Ixen  .set  out  with 
very  great  skill  in  an  cwpressa  manner, 
worthy  really  of  something  fundamentally 
t>f  more  musical  valu<‘.  .Schiinlwrg  seems  to 
hnv'-  had  a <a(hnlic  t.aste,  for  he  shows  in- 
fluences of  llr.ihins,  Tchaiiliovsky,  a.nd  W.ig- 
ner,  ,'dl,  .'u  it  \ver<',  rolkal  into  on<’.  This  in 
itself  is  ail  interesting  fact.  The  perform- 


Clharity  Commiisaioiieis  then  took  the  piropeirty  over.f* 

and  entrusted  its  work  to  the  old  governing  pj.aise  of ‘‘ die  heilige  deutsche  Kunst '’j 

So  things  have  gone  on,  and  throughout  the  ^ strength  of  conviction  which  was  inspiring.| 

one  may  ailways  find  some  foixn  of  entertainment  in  others  seemed  thoroughly  in  their  parts; 

the  old  hall  at  prices  varjdng  from  2d  to  a imperturbable  Pogner,  Herr  Eugeni 

Lectures,  animated  pdotaros,  symphony  concerts,  ^ mercurial  David,  a little  too  anxious  some-F 

ballad  concerts,  “variety”  programmes,  and  two  tepp  up  the  sprightliness,  Herr  Erwin,  .ol 

evenings  of  grand  opera.  This  last  is  the  most  recent  heavy  Beckmesser  but  an  able  one,  aU  conj 

development,  and,  as  stated  above,  it  is  a move  that^*^  t d to  the  delights  of  the  performance,  bud 

promises  to  be  phenomenally  successful.  Many  people  * ^ ® chief  honours  should  go  to  Mr.  Albert 

were  turned  away  on  Thursday  evening,  whenP®^  .j^ith  whom  the  ensemble  rested.  For  it  waJ 
” Lohengrin  ” was  produced,  and  again  on  Saturfay^^^  ^ ral  rather  than  an  individual  excellence  which* 
evening  the  auditorium  was  fiiled  from  floor  to  <^'7°  evening  memorable.  i 

with  an  audience  that  followed  the  music  of  Wagner  s “ ^ pti  A DAlf  T\TP 

opera  with  the  closest  attcnition ; many  people  again  | 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  seate,  and  once  more 
la.te-oomers  discovered  that  even  standing  room  was 
denied  them. 

These  operatic  performances  have  been  developed 
quiite  gnwluaLly.  .At  first,  songs  and  quartets  and 
scenjas  from  popular  operas,  such  as  “ Oarmen, 

” Faust,”  “ Rigoletto,”  ” Marilana,”  “ Lily  of  Kil 
larney,”  ” La  Tiaviata,”  “ Fra  Diavolo,”  were 
given,  followed  by  lablcaux,  in  which  the  singeis 
took  part.  Then  a small  chorus  was  added,  the 
orchestra  was  increased,  ana  finally  tho  plunge  was 
t.ilien,  and  a complete  opera  produced — with  the  suc- 
ress  just  mentioned.  ” Lohengrin,”  on  a Saturday 
night  in  the  Waterloo- road,  played  and  sung  to  an 
overflowing  audience,  is  surely  one  of  the  strangest, 
as  it  IS  one  of  the  happiest  things  that  have  occurred 
in  the  eventful  histoiy  of  the  ” Old  \’ic.”  And  con- 
sidering the  various  shortcomings  in  the.  matter  of 
scenery — inevitable  m the  case  of  a ma.nagement  not 
over-burdened  with  capital — and  limitations  of  the. 
stage,  the  production  was  highly  creditable.  The 
chorus  and  orchestra  of  fifty — in  a large  proportion 
voluntary— under  Mr.  Charles  Corri’s  direction,  did 
Extraordinarily  well,  especially  in  the  ensembles  at 
tho  end  of  e,ach  act.  Mr.  Frederick  Blarney  was  a most 
capable  Lcdicngrin;  Miss  Euneta  Truscofct,  the  Elsa 
(a  part  taken  by  Miss  Christine  D’Almajme  on  Thurs- 


at 


Some  very  charming  singing  was  heard 
c.  the  Bechstein  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
Mile.  Ilona  K.  Durigo  is  a Hungarian  mezzo- 
soprano,  gifted  with  a voice  of  very  beautiful 
quality.  It  is  equally  attractive  in  both  high 
and  low  registers ; indeed,  one  great  success 
of  her  method  is  the  remarkable  evenness  of 
the  tone  throughout  the  compass;  for 
although  one  has  the  invaluable  distinction 
in  timbre  between  high  and  low  notes,  not 
only  is  the  gradation  sure,  but  there  is  a 
somewhat  unusual  homogeneity  of  character. 
Mile.  Durigo’.s  technique  is  very  good  .in 
other  w.ays';  she  phrases  xvell,  and  her  breath 
control  is  admirable.  Hence,  difficult  as  the 
song  is  to  sing,  .Schubert’s  ‘‘  Litanei  ” was 
given  with  rare  skill  and  certainty.  Caldara  s 
“ Come  reggio  di  sol  ’’  and  “ La  Zingarella  ’ 


istine  D’Almajme  on  Thurs- 1 Paisiello  were  also  in  their  different  ways 
■y,  the  Oitrud ; the  parts  of  [ suiiiT.  Some  other  .Schubert  song.s 


d.ay):  Miss  Dorothy  Wiley,  — . . 

Tclramund,  the  King,  and  the  Herald  being  filled 
by  Mr.  8.  Harrison,  Mr.  .lohn  Trclawney,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  Walker  respectively.  The  interest  taken  by 
each  member  of  the  chorus  and  orohestra  in  the  per- 
formance was  obvious,  and  the  audience  frequently 
showed  its  appreciation  of  a good  sceaie  by  spoa- 
ta.neous  .apiplause.  On  Thursday  and  Saturday  even- 
ings of  the  present  week  “ Faust  ” wall  be  gdven,  and 
nest  week  ” LI  Trovatore.” 

“ DIE  MEISTERSINGER.” 


PERFORMANCE  AT  COVENT 
GARDEN. 


Hans  Sachs 
Pognev  . . 
Kothner 
Beckniessor 
Walther.  . 

Ev.a 

Magdalene 
David 
Ein  Nachtw.aehtcr 
Conductor 


Herr  Friedrich  PlaschkI 
Herr  Paud  Knupfer 
Herr  August  Kiess 
Herr  Hans  Erwin 
Herr  Robert  Hutt 
Frl.  Claire  Dux 
Frl.  Bender-SchSi'ER 
Herr  Eucien  Albert 
Herr  ,lAN  Hem.sino 
Mr.  Alh.’rt  Coates 


perfectly  sung.  Some  other  .Schubert  song.s 
1 displayed  the  singer’s  art  equally  well,_  the 
I quiet  repose  of  “ Am  Meer  ’’  or  the  delicaie 
grace  of  “ .Schlummerlied. ’’  Grieg’s  “ Lros 
was  worked  up  to  a finely  contrived  climax, 
and  the  easy  ’delivery  of  “ Im  Kaline  ’’  led 
to  a repetition  of  the  closing  verses.  .Some 
I F'rench  h rics  were  not  quite  so  happily  gi\en  : 

' the  essential  characteristic  of  lightness  of 
! touch  seemed  wanting.  The  programme  du 
not  give  a .sufficiently  good  opportunity  ol 
judging  of  Mile.  Durigo’s_  powers  of  inter- 
pretation in  a deenlv  emotional  or  dramatic 
vein,  and,  beautiful  as  the  singing  was,  one 
did  just  wonder  xvhether  there  was  not  some 
shortcoming  in  respect  of  a strong  personal 
note  behind  the  internretalioiis 

. , dutch  music. 



MISS  INGENIUS’S  CONCERT, 


M,W.onc.r.giv™n,.l.cS™ 

'l-ork  ..i,  I)ujcha-0,,1E221 
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instruDdcnl  and  a rather  indiscrimin^ft  ttts  6i  w!  powerful  voice  he  would  be  rcal/v  epienaia. 
pedal.  She  was  heard  to  advantage  J;hc  SoM.ta.s  climaxes  inevL'.Ablv  suffer, 


I'f,  ..  i,,.  ;1  in  lh.‘  shajx  .■!  two  .soiiana 
\i.>’i)i'.v<l!.‘  and  pinnolortc  Iw  Juilius 
1 iiul  pi.iiutfvirie  pieces  by  (i.  II.  (i. 

■ ,i  |\ . U.  The'  fi.rmcr  has  done 


ruel 


■•>d  aud  imervsUiiL^  wor 


* .•■’n  hav<-  been  played  .in  London 

lirl-  : i-ciith'.  In  the  sonata  in  1?  minor, 
r.'  hist  nipfht,  one  finds  a refre.shintr 
of  iJeti  and  a 
.um  u.i  <if  ini' I f 'tins;'  techn.icail  detail.  The. 
r-ou'. ;ucti\e  sid.  of  tiro  music  ,may  not  be 
verv  clear,  perhap.s,  and  there  seems  to  be 
some  irresolution  <tf  mood.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, a stron.itjer  performance  than  that 
forthceminef  w'ould  ;,nve  a more  favourable 
iim’p:>‘s-ion  in  th.is  re.-pect.  -\t  any  rat<’, 
one  did  feel  that  here  w;is  music  of  which 
antf-d'.  r he.arin^  would  be  decidc'dly  accep't- 
able.  Herr  Fork's  music  had  its  points, 
too;  ii  had  character,  althoufjh  the  some- 
wliat  orevailcnt  air  of  ,,c;loom  overhancfintr 
the  ballade  and  preludes  was  not  specially 
invitintr  from  the  point  of  view  of  immediate 
.-esthetic  .appeal.  Miss  Ingcnius  plays  with 
a ccrta.in  power,  but  her  effects  are  hain- 
pered  bv  a rather  hard  toiie.  Th-e 

violoncellist  was  .Mr.  Engeii'.bert  Rontgen, 
quite  a clever  young  player.  not, 

dynamicallv  strong  ne/r  ver}'  assured,  yet 
possessing  a sincere  style. 

MR  LEONARD  BORWICK. 


of  llontgen,  especially  the  first  of  them.  This,  Op.  50, 

Ls  of  open  clear  structure  and  melodious  throughout , 
whore-Jus  Op.  41.  now  play<Ml  for  first  ho^, 

is  decidedly  crabbed  in  its  movement.  It  abound-j  o j • i .u  ’ ’ 

with  sequential  climaxes  which  weary  the  ear,  andl  Herr  Bender  is  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  his 
the  logic  overp<iwers  the  imagimtion.  Yet  Iwtli  .singing  is  always  full  of  expression.  Herr 
trio  and  a sonala.s  are  obviopsly  the  work  of  a good  musician.  Pauj  Knupfer  was,  one  need  hardiv  sav,  a 


somewhat ; for  it  is  imposible  to  keep  down' 
the  orchestra  if  the  proper  musical  impression 
is  to  be  obtained,  .\nywhere  »?lsc,  however. 


They  were  b^ntifully  fine  Hund'ing.  B\  a mispriat  in  the  pro- 

Sidd^^of'the  Mte** Vhk^  ^rmo,st  aftrartive  Vis  panimc  the  roles  of  Brunhhilde  .and  Sieg- 
stood  him  in  eood  stead  in  Bach’s  first  Suite,  of  whick  Unde  were  revelled  : h rau  M<  lanio  Kurt  real.y 
very  considernhlei  Courante  and  the  second  Minuet  were  particiilariy  appeared  in  the  former  and  Frau  Berta 
fine.  Von  Briicken  Fork's  IV*ludes  are  ‘^iorena  ij-j  latter.  The  charm  of  Frau 


S,me^larlie^"worte’^°  M singing  and  the  qui-k  dignit.v  of  her 


a Ballade,”  were  more  pleasing 

O^OUNOD’S  “ REDEMPTION.^J.'V'^ 

Yhen  the  Royal  Choral  Society  ^c\'ivrcl 
GouncAi’s  •'  Red-.'iiiption  ” hist  year  it  seemed 
scaroelv  itrobiible  that  the  work  woukl  rettiin 
its  place  in  the  rtpertcry.  'I'lic  unoxiiectcd 
has  happened,  however,  and  the  composer's 
sacchtirme  ]>hrases  seem  to  have  been  sufli- 
ciently  to  the  liking  of  an  .Albert  Ihill  audi- 
ence to  juslifv  the  .-ociety  in  repe.ating  tlip 
performance  last  night.  I^ut  even  with  the 
imptxsing  assisttnioe  provided  by  a i hoir  tind, 
orch'cstr.'i  numbering  one  thousand,  iit  was 
impossible  nal  to  feel  th.'it  the  " Redemp- 
tion ” has  long  since  hail  its  day.  It  was 
written  with  .a-n  eye  to  j)Ie.'t.sing  the  Lngli.sli 
nuisic.'il  t.'iste  of  thirty  years  ;tgo,  w hich  pos- 
sibly found  nothing  imeongruous  i.:i  such 
episode.s  as  the  flippant  cheerfulness  of  the 
music  llUcd  to  the  m.arch  to  Cah'arv  or  the 
nerveless  sentiment  which  di.slinguishcs 
Gounod’s  whote  treatment  of  his  subject. 
The.  work,  in  fact,  ctinnot  be  taken  seriously 
;i't  this  time  of  day,  except,  perhaps,  as  tin 
i.nnictica  eminently  suitable  to  the  fx'nten 
season.  The  performance,  indeed,  had  .an 
air  of  tipathy  about  it  which  suggested  that 
■Sir  F'rederick  Bridge  and  his  fore.'s  regarded 
it  in  somewhat  this  light.  Certainh’  neitiier 
choir  nor  orchestra  approached  their  task 
with  any  evidence  of  enthusiasm,  though 
there  was  every  excuse  for  liveir  ftiilurc  to 
gi\\e  any  semblance  of  \italily  to  such  unin- 
-spinng  material.  The  soloists  were  Miss 
Carrie  Tubb,  Mii.-s  Emily  Shepherd,  .Miss 
Phyllis  Lett,  Messr.s.  Lloyd  C'liandos,  Ivor 
Foster,  .-md  George  Parker,  of  all  of  w hom 
i:t  can  be  said  that  they  accomplished  a thank- 
less duty  with  as  much  credit  as  was  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances. 

“ DIE  WALKURE  ” AT  COVENTj 
GARDEN. 

— 

FEAU  MOREXA  AS  SIEGLIXDE. 


/<ILi 


YESTERDAY’S  RECITAL. 

2.  ^ 

Mr.  Leonard  Rorwick  continued  his  re- 
citals at  the  rEclian  Hall  yesterday.  He 
ipened  the  programme  with  ;i  performance 
if  Brahms’s  E minor  sonata,  which  htid  scime 
interesting  features,  although  as  a whole  it 
ivas  considerably  disappoint'mg.  The  pianist’s 
stvle  is  essentially  one  which  has  the  a-dmir- 
ablc  quality  of  always  keeping  the  design  of 
the  mu-sic  clear,  but  it  is  often  found  to  vary 
in  warmth  of  colouring.  I'lic  display  of  tex- 
ture h.as  an  a.'^pecl  ol  some  interest,  but  it  iS' 
not  until  one  is  given  the  vivifying  emotional 
c.xpre.s.sion  that  its  chief  object  becomes  v;ilu- 
able.  Th.'i,  Brahms's  early  sonata  is  not  a 
model  from  the  teehnic.'il  point  of  view  only 
means  that  it  is  tlw  niorc  necessary  that  its 
interpr''tati:in  slamkl  be  characterised  by 
strong  impulse — for  ib.e  major  part  of  the 
thematic  material  i.  singularly  forcible  in  its 
aesthetic  appeal.  .Mr.  Horwick  gives  us  a dis- 
tinotly  dry  reading,  ami  f-'f  once  evim  one 
found  a certain  interjcctory  treatment,  espe-  xhcre  were  changes  in  the  cast  o£  the  principal 
ciiilly  in  tlw  tir.st  and  last  movements,  which  ^j-omen's  parts  in  the  second  performance  of  Die 
SA'i'ilK-d  to  aiTCSt  the  natural  flow  of  the  \yalkure,  which  Uerr  Bodanzky  conducted  at  Covent 
musk'.  The  andante,  however,  was  beaut i-  ’la^t  night.  Frau  Berta  Moreua  sang  the 

fully  played,  ,-md  there  was  some  original  and  >;jierfinde  for  the  first  time  and  Frau  Kurt 


HAU 


quite  happy  touches  in  the  plfnijig  of  the  in 
terniezzo.  Debussy’s  “ E’.\prcs-midi  d'un 
faunc,'’  transcribed  by  M".  Borwick,  was  in 
the  .sch.-me,  as  also  tb.c  " Fetes  ” nocturne. 
.Such  nuisie,  which  depends  chiefly  for  its 
orcliestr.al  colour  for  effect,  can  hardly  l>e 
m.ade  successful  on  th"  paanoforte ; the 
■pijinist,  however,  found  m;iny  opportunities 
tor  displaying  his  clear  ;ind  <Ielicate  tone. 
\ arioLis  examples  of  Cho|)in  completed  the 
highly  diiersified  programmo. 


MME.  MYSZ-GMEINER. 


'I'he  bc-iutiful  singing  of  Mine.  Mvsz- 


was  he.ard  as  BrumihUde,  a part  which  she  sang  here 
a few  years  ago. 

There  were  moments  in  the  first  act  when  Frau 
Morena's  voice  hardly  had  sufficient  body  to  give 
full  force  to  the  music.  They  were  the  quieter 
moments,  especially  the  pa.ssage  in  which  she  tells 
Siegmund  of  how  the  sword  was  placed  in  the  tree. 
But  when  she  rose  to  the  climaxes,  and  when 
she  W.1.S  singing  in  the  upper  register,  her  voice  had 
a penetration  well  supported  by  the  vigour  of 
her  acting  and  pose.  She  'was  at  her  best 
in  the  tragic  scene  of  the  second  act.  and  the  whole 
of  this  was  exceedingly  well  carried  through  by  the  t 
singers.  The  absolute  certainty  of  Mme.  Kurt  s, 
intonation  in  the  Walkyries  cry  at  the  beginning, 
which  was  free  from  the  least  suggestion  of  screami-j 
ness,  and  her  quiet  singing  m the  scene  with  Siegmund  1 


Gmoinor  w i.s  hoard  once  .-igatn  at  the  Bccli-  (Herr  Urlus)  were  alike  impressive,  and  with  F^au 

Bendcr-Schafer  as  FYicka,  Herr  Bender  as  Wotan,; 
and  Herr  Knupfer  as  Bunding  the  whole  act  went 
well. 

This  act  has  been  entirely  restaged,  and  the  new 
scene  with  the  lurid  sunset  liglit  is  most  effective,  j 
One  is  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  gauzes  which  used  to 
descend  distractingly  during  the  latter  jir.rt  of  the 
scene  between  Brunnhilde  and  Siegmund,  but  in  the 
neiv'  arrangement  it  did  not  appear  that  Brunnhilde 
took  any  part  in  the  encounter  between  Siegmund 
and  Bunding.  In  fact  she  arrived  from  the  other 
side  of  the  scene  to  carry  off  Sieglinde,  so  that  her 
protection  of  Sieglinde  seemed  to  be  the  only  fault 
,L.  with  which  Wotan  could  justly  charge  her.  The 
i,'  orchestral  playing  was  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
Herr  Bodanzky  insisted  so  much  upon  sforzandi 
that  the  tone  of  the  brass  was  often  spoilt,  and  the 
emphasis  was  ant  to  disturb  the  ba la  nee 

ROYAL  OPERA. 


stciii  I hill  Iasi  iiioht,  w here  site  i^avc  ai)  add! 
tional  r ('itnl.  .Slie  was  very  hap]i\'  in  her 
choice  of  Sc'iubcrt  songs,  the  group  including 
some  of  the  less  luickneyed,  ” Her  Einsame,” 

‘‘  Ei-ehers  Eiebesgliick, " ‘‘  Der  hischor,'’  all 
so  c’minenlly  characteristic  of  the  composer’s 
amazing  art  of  exactly  expressing  the  mood 
by  means  of  melody  and  fanciful  ticcompani- 
ment.  'I'hese  :ind  •'  Kciini' t du  das  Land” 
were  sung  witii  the  expected  charm  of  voice 
and  cultured  style.  Vet  neither  in  these  nor 
in  .Schumann's  ” F'rauenlichc  und  Lebcn  ” 
was  one  quite  convinced  by  the  interpretation  ; 
t’ne  latter  cycle  is,  of  cour.se,  the  more  difficult; 
to  express,  nr  the  inspirtition  is  not  on  so  high 
a level  : ihtit  is  to  say,  there  is  less  purely' 
musical  b;  ;iuty  to  assist  in  the  awakening  of ' 
the  feelings.  Clever  and  finely  controlled  as  ' 
Mme.  Gmetn<  r’s  performances  were,  they  did 
not  quite  shake  themselves  free,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  atmosph>  re  of  effect.  One  was  com- 
pelled to  tidmire,  but  was  not  thrilled.  Tito 
accompaniments  were  played  by  Mr.  Richard 
Eostcin.  ^ ^ 

JETTY  IXGEXIL fts 


-(a  / 


“DIE  WALKURE.”' 

-Another  performance  of  “ Die  \\  alkiire 

at  Covent  Garden  Hast  night 
On  the  whole 


'Ids'll-,  .X  .^vas  given  au  V.. 

^Two^onat\.^?&^Violoncello  audWotorto  oy  some  changes  tn  the 

Julius  Itbutgon,  played  by  >Ir.  Fmgel^B  Kbutgen,  theepera  wont  ^ 

and  some  Pianoforte  Preludes  by  von  Brueken  Fork,  more  te'talitj  The  .considerable 

played  by  Miss  Ingenius,  formed  the  basis  of  a concert  L r u.s  IS  tPe  sincerity  of  his 

h^a°plea^^t  steai|hiforw .vrd  style  styll  and  the  mtmv 

i^iTuJ^aTir  rts’ o^\^^  ^ a 

Her  touch  lose.s  somew'uat  in  uncertainty,  n^ot  ^m^^o  ^ 


broad  principles. 


Herr  Paul  Bender's  Wou.n  is  most  <Mumc'intion 


1 .■  4.-.  (hr  high  seat  she  adopts  at  the  the  best.  , 

articulation  oxnng  to  the  mg  ^ _ forcible  t if  only  he  was  gifted  wnh  a more, 


Lstyle  gave  the  impersonatioti  of  the  title-part' 
decided  character,  if  at  the  .same  time  it  w;is 
not  sufficiently  of  a dominating  t\pc.  More 
individual  was  Frau  Moren.a  : her  acting  was 
remarkably  effective,  she  in-troduced  .several 
new  points,  all  of  which  were  convincing,  and 
, .she  sang  sympathetically.  Frau  Bendcr- 
.Schafer  sang  the  music  of  Fricka  much  better 
than  that  of  Rrangane  the  other  day,  and  her 
vocalisation  would  give  -rreater  satisfaction 
still  if  she  would  improve  her  attack,  vn.'peci« 
ally  of  high  notes. 

A NEW  ISOLDE. 

The  per^rmance  of  ‘‘  Jristan  und  L-ohiL 
at  Covent  Garden  last  night  needs  a few 
words  on  account  of  the  appearance  of  Eriiu- 
lein  Berta  Morena  as  ladde.  It  was  un- 
fortunate for  her  that  she  was  suffering 
from  a cold,  but  although  this  was  doubt- 
less responsible  for  some  uncertainty  here 
and  there,  especially  during  the  climaxes, 
one  could  sec  perfectly  well  that  she  is  quitOi 
an  accomplished  singer.  Indeed,  the  quieter, 
portions  of  the  great  love-duct  were  berma- 
fully  sung,  the  smooth  vocalisation  of  Herr 
Burrian  helping  to  achi--ve  this  result.  In 
her  acting  I-'raulein  Morena  showed  U'iti- 
perament  and  dignit\',  but  one  did  not  quite 
like  the  lighter  tO'Uches  displayed  in  the 
first  act — llxyv  were  a little  out  of  the  picture. 
Th<-  cast  includ-rd  the  excellent  Kinq  Marke 
of  Herr  Fdnss.  who  sang  forcibly  and  witii 
feeling,  th('  Bn  ngtini-  of  hniu  Be'iidci- 
,'schiifer.  whose  singing  would  be  so  muc'i 
improved  \\'ith  a shadt*  more  control  of 
colour,  an  energetic  Kiirwenal  in  Herr» 
Kiess,  while  a 'good  word  should  be  added 
for  Mr.  Charles  Moil's  Melot.  I inallv,  Mr. 
.MlKTt  CotUei-'s  conducting  was  admirablO| 
in  its  rbxlhmic  swing.  | 

. THF  QUEEN’f 

HERF:  HUBERMAN’S  CONCERT. 

A feature  of  Herr  Bronislaw  Hu’oerman’sj 
concert  with  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Queen’s  Hall  last  night  was  the' 
first  appettrance  here  of  Herr  Carl  Schuricht, 
a conductor  who  will  most  certainly  be  heard 
of  again.  There  was  nothing  at  all  note- 
worthy in  his  treatment  of  the  accompani- 
ments to  the  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn 
violin  concertos,  but  he  had  his  opportunity 
in  Brahms’s  C minor  symphony,  and  very 
completely  did  he  tivaii  himself  of  it.  He  is 
clearlv  a m.aster  of  tlie  technique  of  his  art,^ 
but  his  accomplishment  by  no  means  ends' 
there.  Mere  control  of  detail  would  not  htive 
sufficed  for  so  emotional  :ind  impulsive  a 
reading  as  this  proved  to  be.  Yet  with  its 
strength  of  climax  and  vivid  colour  there 
went  an  admirtible  control  of  rhythm,  and 
nothing  was  thru.st  into  undue  prominetice 
' for  the  sake  of  effect.  This  sense  of  pro- 
portion did  not  enter  so  largely  into  Herr 
Huberman's  playing  in  the  concertos.  In 
the  matter  of  technique  he  was  equal  to 
giving  a thoroughly  capable  account  of  him- 
self, though  there  were  times  when  the  want 
of  warmth  and  variety  in  his  tone  made  hi.s 
playing  a trille  monotonous.  The  virtuo.so 
element  in  his  style  was  further  accentuated 
by  the  decidedly  commonplace  cadenza  intro- 
duced into  the  first  movement  of  the  Beet- 
hoven symphony,  and  skilfully  though  its 
difficulties  were  surmounted,  one  felt  its  glit- 
tering problems  of  technique  to  he  something 
of  an  intrusion.  The  orchestra  responded 
nobly  to  the  demands  of  Herr  Schuricht  in  th<' 
symphony,  the  singing  quality  of  the  string 
tone  in  the  slow  movement  in  particuhtr  being 
rcmarkablv  fine  ^ 

IS3  DIESTEL’S  REClTALyj*  ft 

iJ.s  Meta  Diestel,  who  gave  ti  r^ttil  at 
Steinway  Hall  on  Thursday,  .is  undenittbly  a 
clever  singer,  though  not  . quite  ;i  finished 
arti.st.  .She  has  a' sense  of  character  in  in- 
ter]>retation  which  carried  her,  on  the  whole, 
verv  successfully  through  a programme 
drawn  front  Teutonic,  sources,  cvr.n  two 
v-xampU  s by  Mr.  Delius  being  set  to  German 
words,  and  one  rarely  feit  that  s'ho  was  ven- 
turing outside  her  range.  Her  sty'c  is  on 
the  small  side,  it  is  true,  and  her  voice  ,-iLso 
is  not  a large  one,  but  in  neither  rc.specL  doixs 
she  tiHempt  mr-rc  than  .she  can  achieve  with- 
out effort.  The  consequcjicc  was  that  even 
when  her  voice  did  not  suffice  for  a .strong 
climax,  the  iri'ncr.'il  conception  of  the  song 
was  so  well  i:rO|>oriione  l that  the  ab.sena-  of 
power  or  emotional  stress  w.is  .st.nwlv 
noticed.  Manv  singers  might  take  a u.seful 
lesson  from  .Miss  Dieslel's  rem.irkably  eh  .ir 
and  in  this  ro.s;>oe.t,  ns  well  as 


s 


for  its  lightni 


•nut 


delicacy  o-l  rhxthm. 


Nciuiberi  ^ ••  i.' iscHCWcise  ” was  adnnira,l3}y 
sun”.  The  s.-mi'C  composer’s  “.\uf  dem  See” 
i sounded  a trifio  breathless  owin,"’  to  iniincr- 
: f«'t  vocal  control,  and  on  occasional  untune- 
fulness' mi, ght  also  be  attributed  to  the.  .same 
, icau.se.  But  these  were  comparatively  minor 
blemishes  where  there  was  so  much  that  was 
attractive.  Mme.  Marie  Scldat  varied  the 
•propT.'unnu'  wirh  violin  solos,  a.nd  Mass 
Mar.'.f.-iret  Dcncke  made  an  c.vccllent  acoom- 
ifltanist. 

MR.  JOSE.F  .HOLBROOKE’S  CONCERT. 


jLondon  Synapbony  Orchesta-a. 

, By  no  means  the  least  remarkable  featorc  of  the 
jconccrt  \va.s  the  fact  that  it  introduced  to  Ijondon 
;a  new<MM.1uctor  in  (ho  person  of  Mr.  Carl  Schuricht, 
|Ot  rankfnrtarm-Main.  Mr.  Schuricht  is  only  ;{3,  but 
6 as  alr^'ady  attained  to  tho  \xTy  considorabJo 
(ligmues  of  condnetor-in-obief  of  tho  Imperial 
Orchestra  at  \Vjesb;idcn  and  of  the  .celebrated  Ruehl 
jOhoir  at  bhankfurt,  and  ho  is  regarded  in  Germany 
|as  one  of  the  big  men  of  tho  future.  If  one  may 
. presume  to  judge  upon  so  very  brief  an  ao<iuaintance, 

; his  reputation  would  seem  to  be  in  nowdso  in  excess 
of  his  deserts.  Only  one  purely  orchestral  work 


, Mr.  Holbrool?(?^bega1:  gus  13th  season 'ol”  ebambor  in  lu7t  night’s  programm^^^  buTthlrlo^k- 

S Witt  Centre  Mortimei-strect,  last  ; Brahms’s  C minor  Symphony-is  a splendid  Lt 

mght  with  a programme  which  consisted  mainly  of  a conductor’s  powers.  .\nd  Mr.  Schuricht  a man 
! of  his  own  works.  It  appea.-s  that  the  original  , of  a highly  intellectual  type,  commanding  in ’pomon- * 
scheme  lately  announced  m The  Times  is  to  be  con-  ,ality  if  not  in  physique,  soomd  a triumph  He  has ' 
|siderably  modified,  and  we  were  given  last  night  jpemonal  magnetLsrn  and  nervous  force'  ho  has  a 
; -Mr  Holbrooke’s  Quintet  for  cUrinet  .and  strings,  | splendid  vitaldty-hie  performances  of  tho  first  and  ' 
wit.i  ms  Piano  Quartet  (No.  1 in  G minor),  some  songs  last  movements  were  extraordinarily  oxhilaratin*'-^ 
and  I’ir-no  pieces  by  Edward  Mitchell  and  Frederick  land  he  has  great  musical  sensitiveness.  It  was  a 
Kitchenir.  (pcrform.ance  which  could  hardly  be  eciipscd,  oven 

^ The  cl.arinet  quintet,  which  was  played  by  Messrs,  by  Steinbach;  and  higher  praise  it  is  not  possible  to 
Charles  Draper,  John  Saunders,  Charles  Woodhouse,  give.  ^ 


Lionel  Tertis,  and  Herbert  Withers,  contaiu-s  a great 


BECHSTEIN  HALl 


■ Jo 


deal  of  charming  music,  r.athor  ill  sorted,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  Mr.  Holbrooke’s  work,  but  frank  in 
I expression  and  full  of  variety.  The  first  mox-ement 

I Is  the  least  interesting,  but  the  variations  which  form  Mr.  Egon  Petri  certainly  did  nol  spare  himself  at 
jthe  middle  movement,  mostly  based  on  dance  his  recital  yiesterdiay  aitemoon.  He  began  with 
rhythms,  are  excellently  contrasted.  The  use  Br.ahms’s  formidable  “ Handel  ” Variations;  turned 
of  Tom  Bowling  ” as  a “ chorale  ” played  I then  to  I;isat’s  no  less  “formidable”  B minor 
ion  the  clarinet  is  presumably  one  of  Mr.  iDonata.,  and  diwotcd  himself  afWwards  to  two 
Holbrooke’s  little  jokes  which,  whether  made  ! Beethoven  Sonatas— Op.  78  in  F sharp  and  Op.  101 
in  words  or  ni'isic,  are  generally  hard  to  follow,  iin  A.  To  accomplish  all  t.bna  in  an  afternoon  a 
and  it  was  not  quite  easy  to  see  why  tho  last  variation  pianigt  must  m-eds  possess  considerable  physical 
j should  be  called  “ fuga  ” — but  one  advantage  of  a powers  of  endurance,  as  well  as  a strong  twhnicaJ 
concert  in  the  dark,  as  this  one  was,  is  that  one  need  equipment  Mr.  Petri,  as  he  has  often  proved,  lacks 
' not  bo  bothered  by  what  is  written  in  the  [rrogramrae.  Bcather.  Indeed,  there  were  moments  at  ihiE  recital 
I Miss  Jean  Waterston  sang  songs  by  Elgar,  Norman  (when  one  oould  have  wished  for  a smaller  display 
O'Neill,  and  Delius,  as  well  as  three  by  the  concert-  |of  his  physdcaj  i>owers.  Ti-uly  a man  “ of  mighty 
giver.  Either  her  voice  has  lost  some  of  its  freshness  j wrists  ” is  Mr.  Petri,  as  he  convinced  his  hearers 
or  the  songs  did  not  suit  her.  The  total  effect  was  |'D  the  “ laj-gjunemt©  ” vardation  of  Brahms,  the  left- 
rathor  laboured.  Mr.  Edward  Mitchell  played  his  jLarui  chords  of  which  sounded  like  the  heavy  tramp 
o^vn  piano  pieces  and  two  by  Frederick  Kitchenir.  iol  whole  army  in  procession,  while  there  were 
The  latter  were  not  very  remarkable,  but  f ^vo  of  Mr.  jother  pa-ges  when  the  prodigious  volume  of  tone  he  | 
Mitchell’s  pieces  called  ‘‘  Danse  ” (why  not  “ Dance,”  jP'i’oduced  conjured  up  thoughts  of  the  elements' 
since  these  are  English  concerts?)  and  “ Autumn,” furioualy.  Yet  he  could  do  his  spiriting 
a tone  poem,  are  very  cleverly  written.  The  last  gently  enough  on  occasion,  as,  for  instance,  in  tho! 
suggested  that  the  composer  may  do  something  which  wariatdon  iu  12 — 8 time,  a.nd  the  one  that  follov/s  : 
is  more  than  clever  if  he  can  escape  from  the  fascina-|*l;  Extremes  of  tonal  contrast  wore  characteristic 


tion  of  brilliance.  Mr.  Holbrooke  took  part  in  his 
Quartet,  which  was  included  by  ‘‘  general  desire.” 

MR.  HUBERIVLAN'S  CONCERT, 


.of  his  performance  of  the  Lisz-t  Sonata.  Mr.  Petri  , 
taas  often  shown  us  that  he'  underatiinds  and  appro-  i 
ciates  its  composer,  but,  for  the  roasons  indicated,  i 
he  did  violence  yestord.ny  to  several  passages  in  the  [ 
chosen  work,  of  which  the  beauties  are  really  greater  | 

Beethoven’s  and  Mendelssohn’s  Violin  Concertos  But  in  the  ’ 

were  given  at  Queen’s  Hall  last  night,  separated  by  V commanded  a 

0 u ! T-u  i c L 1,.  T-r  . , isousitive  touch  and  silvery  tone,  and  need  e«s  to 

Brahms’s  First  Symphony.  Mr.  Huberman’s  playing'  ..u  » u • i j v,-  T ueea-ess  jo 

, ...  , j i.  i.  i , , say,  on  the  technical  side  his  playing  was  oomnletelv 

IS  a familiar  pleasure,  and  he  has  not  often  pleased  t rt  i n -n  - ° "a*  compie«_iy 

1 • j-  u i-j  I 4.  . i saitisfymg.  If  only  Mr.  Petn  would  moderate  his 

his  audience  more  than  he  did  last  night.  He  has  al„,j.„,'  i u-  4 i i n's 

- - p ,.  . ardoum  and  curb  his  tempera-mental  imnnlsiveness 

fascinating  way  of  rounding  off  an  exacting  passage  u • e ■ i ^ n 

„ -f  ,1.  „ , • -4  ta>w  infinitely  greater  would  be  the  enjoyment 

as  if  there  was  nothmg  much  in  it  after  all,  which,  i t A-  i ir-  eujoymeui, 

combined  with  great  technical  skill  and  an  excellent  vL  fully  apprS've. 

mtooat.on  = C ,aiV  HOLBROOKE’S  SUBSCRIPTIOJ^ 


intonation,  made  Beethoven’s  Concerto,  and  more 
especially  the  first  two  movements,  and  of  these 
more  particularly  the  second,  into  absorbing  music. 

An  unfamiliar  pleasure,  or  rather  a most  exciting 
'surprise,  was  the  conducting  of  Mr.  Carl  Schuricht 
of  the  Imperial  Orchestra,  Wiesbaden,  and  the 
'Ruelil  Choir,  Frankfort-am-BIain.  It  was  clear  even 


CONCERTS. 
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In  the  beautiful  little  hall  of  the  Arts  Centre,  Mor- 
imor-street,  on  Friday  evening,  Mr.  Josef  Holbrooke 
tegan  a new  series  of  Subscription  Concerts,  a nuin. 


iciti  X ioiixu-ivi 10  wa,b  clear  even  a ucw  onuscnpiion  concerts,  a nuino 

the  Concerto  that  we  had  no  ordinary  musician  '“'>3  audience  being  present.  With  patriotic  zeal  Mr 
before  us,  but  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  surprises  Holbrooke  has,  for  twelve  years  or  so,  maintained  bi- 
of  the  Symphony.  There  was  none  of  the  abashed  M producing  new  works  by  British  composers, 
reverence  with  which  Brahms’s  work  is  frequently  if  during  that  period  no  composition  of  arresting 
bandied.  The  tempo  of  every  page,  almost  every  [’’’isinality  has  been  discovered,  the  concerts  hav.^ 
j bar,  was  considered  open  to  question,  and  the  answer  puriiose  in  showing  us  how  the  wind 

was  magnificently  assured  and  always  convincing.  Some  of  the  compositions  have  been  good 

There  is  space  to  mention  only  a few  details — some  have  been  indifferent,  some  have  been  ’ full  of 
the  good  round  pace  of  the  lieginning,  the  rc-f”’®™'®®-  " ®8  the  phrase  goes,  and  what  the  now  series 
sisUo.s-s  crescendo  up  to  the  re-entry  of  the  subject,  "''ii  bring  forth  remains  to  be  seen.  The  programmi 
the  pulsing  life  of  the  slow  movement,  and  then  the'^^  i'Bis  latest  concert  was  similar  in  type  to  those  thal 
lost  movement.  Tho  introduction  was  splendidly Bave  gone  before;  that  is  to  say,  wo  had  songs,  piano 
articulate,  a furious  pizzicato  on  the  strings,  and  a^e^t®  pieces,  and  some  music  for  stringed  instruments 
.fierce,  almost  cruel,  entry  of  the  horns  subsiding'®  ®®scmble,  in  this  case  only  the  pieces  for  pianofort 
into  what  Ls  often  the  humdrum  march  of  the  Rondo. .actually  now.  The  songs — by  Elgar,  Dcliu.s, 
It  was  anything  but  that.  After  the  first  statementN'orman  O'Neill,  and  Mr.  Holbrooke  himself— wer 
the  theme  l.roke  into  an  awe-inspiring  increase  of  interesting  up  to  a,  point,  but,  with  the  possible  exoen 
pace,  winch  was  followed  by  gusts  of  tone,  m which  A’\r-;ir,  •<  tt  i •'  t ii  ■ ® 

it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  one  man  seemed  to  1 ® Neill  s Ilakon  s Lullaby,  which  is 

be  playing  personally  every  instrument  in  tht>cbarming,  hardly  a representative  selection.  That 


,bc  playing  personally  every  instrument  in  the' 

iorcheslra.  sijiinuu  isinger.  aiiss  Jean  waterston,  was  their  in 

\Vc  much  hope  to  have  such  pleasure  again,  andterpieter,  and  if  some  inequalities  of  diction  were 
loou.  * 1 ......  . 


'if  QUEEN  S HALL. 


A NEW  CONDUCTOR. 



Bfillianc.e  of  tone  and  brilliance  of 
he  most  notable  characteristics  of  Jlr.  Bronislaw 
iluberman’s  [Huformanoe  of  tho  solo  in  Bwthoven  s 
Violin  Concerto  at, his  orchestral  concert  a.  tne 
•ill  l ist  night.  U was  a performance 
oould  hardly  but  admire  for  the  amount 

■ 1 1 -.1.  h 


0. nc  oould  haraiy  out  aumue  loi  ^w^o  piayeu  tnom  with  considerable  skill) 

1,  thought,  and  hard  work  which  must  nave  [.Vederick  Kitchenir  belong  rather  to  the  cl; 

0 the  making  of  it.  It  was  as  clofir  as  day-  gtiidont  composition  than  to  that  of  matured  cp 
,1  uiuc  ac  noli-ihrxl  as  could  be;  there  was  not  work,  while  four  of  the  fiuo— ••  >■  ••  < 


v.'bich  o.nc 
of  CJtrc 

I'j-ht;  it  was  as  poli.-ihrxl  as  coiibl  bo;  there  was  not 
an  expreeaion  mark  misplaocd;  nor  visa  t®®  ®' 
tin-  arala'.squeii  with  which,  u:;  Ibe  writer  of  the 
Lr,,-:rammo  notes  observed.  “ Beethoven  decorates 
lo  part  ” effective,  and  yet  never  a vulgar 


spirited  singer.  Miss  Jean  Waterston,  was  their 
Iterpieter,  and  if  some  inequalities  of  diction  wc,^ 
made  right  h.ardly  a better  interpreter  could  be  found. 
For  Miss  Waterston  has  that  rare  gift  of  being  able  to 
,get  ’’  inside  ” a song,  and  it  was  not  her  fault  th  .t 
Mr,  Holbrooke’s  setting  of  Tennyson’s  well-known 
“ Como  not  when  I am  dead  ” should  have  seemed  so 
exaggeratt  d.  Into  this  the  composer  has  managed  to 
put  u note  of  almost  ferocious  passion,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  poem,  and  the  suggestion  of  a marche 
fuiibbro  in  the  accompaniment  is  surely  iuappro 
priato. 

The  pianoforte  pieces  by  Edward  Mitchell 
(who  played  them  with  considerable  skill)  and 

ass  of 

— creativ* 

work,  while  four  of  the  five—”  Reverie,”  “ On  a 
departed  passion,”  “In  an  Egyptian  Garden,"  and 
■■  Autumn;  A Tone-Poem  "—bore  titles  that  could 
have  been  interchanged  without  niPcli  confusion  of 
lidcas  in  tho  mind  of  the  listener.  In  Mr.  Holbrooke’s 


(k-mands  ra.vlo.  by  tho  inusic,  raro  y Messrs.  Siuindors,  Tertis,  VVithcra'  antT thereon 
ta  soul,  and  his  r ""T,’  hands  these  compositions. 

.•niflsmar,.ship,  but  left  tOo  marc  „eo,||c8s  to  say.  received  a worthy  porioniMuc. 
T,;st.-:  in  the  pro-;raTnme  .^®  , H'lmgh.  as  we  remarked  the  other  day  in  writing  of 

j.hn  Concc.rto,  and  in  this  as  IP  Ae  otn  - another  performance  in  the  same  ball  the  nlaver« 
the  very  lulmi-  ibL  iUi«i>ort  of  with  soinmvlml  handicapped  by  what  seems  ta  be  an 

resonant  ' ' 
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QUEEN'S  I1.\LL  OHCHENTfiA. 

Saturday  s symphony  concert  nt.  Queen’s  Hall 
a holiday  from  non-  work.3  v, hirli  Sir  ITonry 
WoofJ.  his  oroho-slra.  aiuj  his  imdi..nro  all  nliko 
(Jesorvod.  TJinirs  ha.s  bo^-n  a Ptn'iinous  spaP.on,  and 
i he  throo  o.xl  ra  concerts  with  w Lirh  it  is  to  bo  oxtondod 
arc  to  strain  the  jictivitics  of  i>crforTnors  and  listeners 
still  further,  so  a concert  made  up  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  Rrahms,  and  Uis-zf,  v^iih  Stravinsky’s 
IitUo  paratie  of  fireworks  at  th<-  end  to  atid  a lilHp 
of  oxcitemont.  was  very  welcome.  ^ 

It  was  not,  p*'t’ha.7>s,  the  happiesp  choice  to  put 
Kimsky-Korsiikov’s  “ Schohor.ixjt^ie  ” and  Hrahms’s 
minor  Symphony  side  by  side.  Each  lakes  neiirly 
t-hree~qnart-ers  of  an  hour  play  ; tliose  who  earac 
looking  to  the  .symphony  as  the  chief  event  of  (.he 
progi-amme  must  have  felt,  il.s  coming  too  long 
delayed,  and  those  who  revelled  with  flimsky- 
Korsakovin  musical  pictures  of  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights  can  scarcely  liave  felt  in  the  mood  lo  stai-t 
I a.gain  witli  Br.ahms  on  liis  more  serious  <iuost.  In 
. ncitlier  work  did  we  feel  .Sir  Heniw  Wood  and  his 
I orchestra  to  be  quite  at  their  highest  level.  It  may 
! have  been,  in  the  first  instance,  bec.aiise  of  an  almast 
I irre-sistible.  though  unjust,  tendency  to  judge  the 
I playing  of  '•  Scheherazade  ” in  the  light  of  the  more 
I familiar  version  of  the  ballet.  There  the  musical 
I interest  is  more  conr.mtr.atcd  ; everything  is  subordi- 
’ nated  to  colour  and  movement,  and  the  eye  helps  the 
ear.  Sclieherazade,”  the  symphonic  suite,  moves 
more  slowly,  and  one  realizes  how  much  of  the  music 
is  merely  in  the  natorc  of  pleasant  ornament.  The 
playing  seemed  rather  inflexible,  too  strictly  regulated 
by  the  conductor’s  inexorable  beat  .and  sacrifi.ing 
impulse  to  a well-finished  onsomble.  The  same,  too, 
might  be  said  of  the  playing  of  BraJims.  It  was  a 
woil-comsidered  performance,  free  from  the  exaggera- 
tion of  detail  which  Brahms-Iovi'rs  aro  ready  to 
condemn,  yet.  wanting  tho  overmastering  force  which 
made  the  playkag  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  by  the 
same  conductor  and  orchestra  earlier  in  the  season  a 
thing  to  remoiviber,  (Xl,  ^ , 


After  t.ho  interval  Mr^I.amouT  stiiwed'  cvel'^onc 
to  entaiisiasm  by  his  playing  of  Liszt’s  Jflauo  Concerto 
in  E fiat.  Not  a note  of  its  audacious  ornament 
-wunded  superfluous  under  hi.s  hands,  and  the  gi’and 
display  of  tireworks  seemed  to  be  over  before 
Stravinsky  was  allowed  to  juit  a light  to  the  linal 
roo4,st.  _t)nc  thing  whicJi  make.s  it  haid  to  as-sociato 
Stra,vinsuys  piece  with  its  title  is  the  recurrent  use 
of  drooping  phrases.  All  the  brilliance  lies  in  the 
iiidrecent  effects  of  instrumental  combination.s,  not 
in  toe  shape  of  the  themes,  which  are  verv  subtJv 
rantri^ted,  but  that  fact  leavos  one  with  the  feeling 
Laat  the  composer  means  more  than  he  cai*e6  to  say. 

QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA 


V,  ' • q I l/ 

THE  “SCHEHERAZADE”  SUIT. 

The  programme  of  the  Queen's  Hall 
Orchestra’s  .symphony  concert  on  .Saturday 
afternoon  began  with  that  interesting  suite 
of  Rimsky-Kor.sakoa’’s  “.Scheherazade,” 
from  which  the  ballet  of  the  same  name, 
introduced  by  the  Russian  dancers,  was 
I arranged.  It  is  a very  picturesque  work, 

' owing  maybe  a good  deal  of  the  brilliant 
effect  to  the  remarkablv  vivid  orchestration, 
yet  showing,  especially  in  the  second  and 
third  movements,  some  theoretic  invention  of 
real  individuality.  The  ponderous  opening 
motive,  of  which  so  much  use  is  made 
throughout,  is  of  a rather  manufactured 
order,  and  one  gets  a little  tired  of  it,  but 
the  skilful  instrumental  tre.atment  generally 
manages  to  save  the  situ.ation  and  keep  on’e 
interested.  That  the  emotional  plane  of  the 
suite  i.s  of  a surface  kind  does  not  hinder 
one’s  appreciation;  it  is,  indeed,  perhaps  just 
as  well  as  serious  works  of  the  kind  can  so 
easily  become  pretentious  when  effects  of 
technique  seem  to  be  of  greater  importance 
than  the  ideas  they  express.  The  music  was 
very  finely  plaved  under  .Sir  Henry  W'ood’.s 
direction.  He  was  less  successful  in  Brahms’.s 
C miinor  symphony,  which  followed,  for  it>re 
something  of  the  right  breadth  of  treatment 
was  found  wanting;  also  there  was  a tend- 
ency to  overdo  the  sentiment  of  expression, 
partieularly  in  cases  of  solo  passages  for  the 
wind — such  underlining  is  foreign  to  the 
char.acter  of  the  music.  The  soloist  of  the 
afternoon  was  Mr.  Frederic  Lamond,  who 
gave  an  immensely  stimulating  performance 
of  Li.szt’s  pianoforte  concerto  in  E flat.  This 
fouml  great  favour  wirTi  the  audience,  and  an 
’ncore  had  to  be  conceded.  To  end  with, 
there  came  that  ill-considered  trifle  of 
Stravinsky’s  “ Fireworks  ” — a work  quite 
out  of  place  in  a .symphony  concert  pro- 
jgramme.  In  any  ca.so,  it  is  difficult  to  call 
such  writing  music,  except  for  the  bare  fact 
that  it  deals  in  sounds. 

y/r^  7 MR.  EGON  PETRI. 

'Mr.  F gon  Petri’s  programme  in  his  piano- 
forte recital  at  tho  Bechstein  Hall  in- 
c!u-dc(!  such  sharply  divided  works 
as  Brahms’s  “ Handel  ” Y'ariations  and 
Liszt’s  B minor  Sonata,  the  one  full  of 
nohlo  ."entiment  and  niiui&ical  beauty,  the 
other  little  me/,-e  than  pretentious  technical 
disiplnv.  in  bo^'h  the  p'.air.cst  showed  once 
attain  th.at  he  is  very  accompK.shed  in  re- 
ispocl  of  oxcTulion — that  is  to  sny,  he  ptives 
]the  iiiipressicn  that  there  is  no  difficulty  lie 
ea.nncl  overcome  oas'ly.  Lmifortunately, 
ilic-wcver,  there  is  nothing  iK'hi.rd  thes 
jvirtuosiiy.  .So  far  :is  we  can  see,  Mr.  Petri 
le.-innot  sn-.iiingly  forget  fee  one  nicment 
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rROTECHXICS  I!S  M|JSIC 


' 7/ 1, 

■rt  of  Eu 


Ii'rt  »';mo  as  a.'uu  .u-> 
1 I lie  other  with 

'haelrs  of  tone.  M’s 

0-10  of  vi,  lent  contrasts, 
all  lie  apper.rs  to  ni:n 


I.  - 


Bralims  \'ariations 
more  interesting, 


-.an  niahr 
, y.  ,v  d.  al,  . 

mivt  <i -ht  at' 

■ ,I  s;-  ni  ally  is 
' ■ . wavs 

:h  '\  .iu;  h:  ..  well  lie  p!'i\  s,  llo  had 
,!'  ' ('ll a i.1  I’le 

s..,ir  Vy  i itie 

r;  :1  vNC'i.  ' 1.  We  found  it  not. 

■ 'n  ■ was  enatrcT'- rated  as  thoutj-h  to 
sur.  tl'  ' tlia'e  s'hcul  1 be  no  mis- 
as  ;o  player's  capa'cTty  of  o-ettinm 
: vin  w,  rh  without  error.  Kxagftrcra- 
. I'  a note  r'ru.rh  in  the  Liszt 
lo.'',  and  the  u':flincss  cf  th 
iix'o  a."  J tlinrel'v. 

BECHSTEIN  HALIa. 


hr-.u 

ion 


m us:c 


.vftJie  leading  firework  expert  of  Europe 
Mr.  Arthur  Brock  was  invited  to  give  his 
opinion,  from  the  p\Totechniet’s  point  ol 
view,  of  the  orchestral  fantasia,  '*  Fire- 
works,’^ by  the  composer  Stravinsky,  per- 
formed at  Queen's  Hall  on  Saturday. 

At  the  close  of  the  performance  Mr.  Brock 
expres.sed  himself  greatly  pleased  with  the 
composition.  “ It  is  xuilike  anything  I ever 
heard,”  he  said,  “and  it  appealed  to  me 
greatly.  There  was  less  of  the  drum  and 
trombone  in  it  than  I had  expected,  and  it 
was  wonderful  how  the  composer  got  his 
effects  by  the  use  of  violins  and  other  instru- 
ments. It  was  a remarkable  rendering  of 
pyrotechnic  effects  by  means  of  music,  and 
the  way  in  which  Stravinsky  worked  up 
through  successive  crescendoes  to  the  grand 
melee  and  the  ’ Final  Bouquet,’  as  pyro- 
lechnists  always  do,  was  very  ingenious. 


To  describe  a violinist  as  serious,  earnest,  sincere, 
and  so  forth  is  generally  to  damn  him  with  aomo- 


^“DIE  MElriTERSIXQER^ 

nd  so  forth  is  generally  to  damn  him  wiui  some-  wIs'b^ 

what  faint  praise,  but  to  Mr.  Albert  Spalding,  who  Covent  tlarden  with  a cast  whi  o ^ 

gave  a recital  at  Bcchstein  HaU  last  night,  these  fro™  * of  been  "heard  in 

phraoos  may  be  applied  in  their  best  son«i.  For  he  is  the  Walthcr  on 

is  serious  in  that  he  has  taken  his  art  seriously,  and  (he  p.ar.s  of  Joseph  and  1 y ’ _ ,, 

has  stnvon  with  no  small  sue«iss  to  perfect  himself  this  occasion,  and  Herr 

in  it;  he  is  earnest,  in  that  ho  is  obviously  a real  | were  equally  successful  i ^ neo-lecthw 

lover  and  a thoughtful  student  of  music,  while  there  their” i.arts,  and  ’both,  to." 


For  the  rest, Tlr.  [kjridex's  Hahs  Saclis  is'  new  TO 
us.  It  is  of  the  interesting  rather  than  tlic  striking 
order.  Now  tender  and  dignified,  anon  terribly 
" jerky,”  and  inclined  to  be  spasmodic— there  is  thd 
sum  of  Mr.  Bender’s  performance,  for  all  the  world 
as  if  he  had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
character  of  the  glorious  Sachs.  At  least  his  Sath.s 
was  um-qiial,  and  varied  between  the  poles  of  the, 
very  sympathetic  and  the  peculiarly  semtiincntil. 
\bovo  all  things  Bachs  was  a man,  never  a mere 
sentimentalist.  But  this  by  the  way.  Mr.  Kiess  ^ 
Kothner  is  as  fine  as  ever;  and  Mr.  tonss  was  ai 
capital,  (hough  not  a commanding.  Pogner.  Mr. 
Sembach  sang  often  quite  beautifully  as  \Ulther. 
but  must  he  really  address  his  gl.anccs  to  the  con- 
ductor quite  so  freely  as.  for  example,  m the  scene, 
outside  the  ohurch?  Mr.  Erwin’s  Beckmesser  we' 
discussed  earlier  in  the  season;  at  is  good,  but  con- 
ventional. , 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  performance  was  of  real 
excellence.  It  was  extremely  well  rexicived  by  an  - 
enormous  audicnoo,  who  called  nearly  ell  concerned  | 
(save  tho  wonderful  orchestra)  before  the  curUm  tamo 
and  again  at  each  opi>ortunity.  I 

CONCERT  SOCIETY. 


CLASSICAL 


MR.  HENSCHEL'S  SINGING. 


is  in  all  that  he  docs  a note  of  real  sim^xity.  His 
performances  of  Corelli  s Sonata  in  H,  of  Bach  s iiu- 
accompamed  Suite  in  E,  and  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  s 
not  too  interesting  Fantaisie  dc  Concert  were  those 
of  a thoroughly  able  violinist  of  strong  musical 
proclivities  and  ol  considerable  intellectuaj  powere. 
They  were  sane,  well-balanoed,  and  sympathetic. 


the  dramatic  side  of  their  parts,  and  both.  to., 
produced  strikingly  beautiful  tone.  Herr  bomba' li 
did  not.  as  some  tVallhcrs  do,  keep  his  best  efforts 
for  the  climaxes  only,  though  (he  way  his  voice  cam^ 
through  the  big  ensemble  at  the  end  of  the  hrst  act 
was  actuaUy  one  of  the  most  sinking  things  in  thi. 
finale  ; but  in  the  quiet  passages  with  Bachs  and  Era 


Thev  wero  sane,  weii-Daianoea,  ana  sympaxueuc,  nnaic  ; uut  m luc  f-— o--  . « 

plea^ng  to  the  ear  for  their  beauty  of  tone  and,  at  he  paid  as  careful  attention  to  tone  an  B ^ 

.1  ..  CO f/M*  hr^Yi  FVvrv  (S£»f  willi  t liG  I'cstilt  that  Ill's  x:)orrorniam 


pieaSiU^'  LUO  

the  same  time,  thoroughly  satisfying  for  the  keen 
. intelligence  which  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  interpretations.  Altogether,  Mr.  Spalding 
showed  that  since  his  last  visit  to  Loudon  he  has 
greatly  dovclorvid  his  natural  abilities,  and  that  he  is 


paiu  cis.  kaicTkwi  - 

the  set  songs,  with  the  result  that  has  performance 
was  one  of  the  most  satisfying  we  have  licard  for  some 
time.  Herr  Bonder's  voice,  too,  was  strikingly 
beautiful  in  the  quiet,  rofiective  passages  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  and  third  acts,  while  m (he 


■ a musician  to  whom  a ready  welcome  should  always  pobustcr  moments,  such  as  occur  in  tus  coDoimg 
' bo  extended.  Mr.  .Vndre  Bcnoist  proved  a very  (.omuicntary  on  Beckmesser's  serenade  or  in  Ins 

protests  against  Ills  coileague’s  dismissal  of  Maltlier  s 

master,  the  full,  roimd,  even  quality 


[ sympathetic  accompanist. 

AN  AMERICAN  VIOLINIST. 

. • 1 ' 

MR.  ALBERT  SPALDING  AT  THE 


BECHSTEIN  HALL. 


Mr.  .\lbcrt  Spaldintf,  an  .\merican  violinist 
who  has  not  jilayed  in  London  for  two  or 
three  years,  oave  a recital  at  the  Bechstein 
Hall  last  night.  The  chief  quality  of  his 
playing  is  the  essenti.'dly  agreeable  nature  of 
his  lone,  which  is  always  pure,  though  not, 
perhaps,  of  much  varietv.  Technically,  Mr. 
Spalding  has  a good  deal  of  freedom  ; there 
was  much  to  praise  in  this  respect  in,  for  in- 
stance, Bach's  solo  sonata  in  L,  where  many 
of  the  difficulties  of  double-stopping  and  clean 
bowing  were  overcome  successfully  enough. 
1’ct  botii  here  and  in  a sonata  of  Corelli  the 
violini't  could  not  be  relied  on  for  as  persist- 
I ent  an  accuracy  as  could  have  been  wished 
for.  A somewhat  indefinite  impression  was 
thus  made,  and  in  part  one  fools  inclined  to 
put  the  inconsistency  down  lo  a deficiency 
noticeable  as  regards  interpretative  power. 
For  .Mr.  Spalding  did  not  convince  one  that 
I he  has  much  lo  say.  This  would,  of  course, 
. account  also  for  the  emotionally  colourless 
^ qualltv  of  his  tone,  however  good  it  was  other- 
. wise.  ■'  I'antaisie  do  Concert  '’  of  Rimsky- 
KorsakofT  was  in  tiic 


olaims  to  be  a iuo-,,-...  — ■ , ■ ir 

of  his  voice  made  it  a joy  to  listen  to  him.  His 
.acting  showed  imagination  as  well  as  skill,  and 
enabled  him  to  express  the  poetry  and  sentimentaUty 
of  Sachs  as  well  a.s  his  dignity  and  strength. 

Herr  Erwin  as  Beckmesser  was  a tlrst-rate  foil  to 
him.  and  Herr  Schramm  was  youthful  without  bemg 
too  .sprightly  as  David.  Herr  Fonss  as  Pogner 
(looking  like  one  of  Dtirer's  old  men)  had  some  fine 
moments,  but  at  times  he  was  a little  colourless ; and 
Frau  Claire  Dux  once  more  sang  the  part  of  Eva 
with  delicious  freshness  and  charm.  The  chorus 
were  somewhat  sketchy  in  the  scene  of  the  street 
brawl  (where  the  Astronomer  Royal  should  have 
beeu  taking  notes),  but  they  sang  out  weU  at  the 
end,  and  Mr.  Coates  w<as  admirable  in  the  way  m 
which  he  'Kept  everything  moving  and  omitted  no 


wnica  lit;  V vwK..  - , 

points  in  the  orchestration,  though  he  never  appeared 

to  make  any. 

I OPERA. 

^ yj  « DIE  MElSTELlSLNptVt^^^ 


...^  programme,  not  a work 

, of  much  moment  nor  particularly  characteris- 

^ir  of  the  comooser._  uc  ua®  cou.iuv-^c  

QUEE.VS  HALL  SYJIPHOSX^ 

CONCERTS.  ' CoaU-s's  Bichtorian  methods 

^ 


f)/ 


THE  ETHICS  OF  “CUTS.Ay'''  lA^' 

'^O  THE  EDITOK  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Sir,- — -Sir  Henry  Wood  has  .iustly  earned  a wide 


reputation  as  ,a  conductor  who  has  done  a very  great 
deal  to  popularize  good  music  in  this  country,  but 
many  lovers  of  music  must  feel  somewhat  dissatisfied 
with  some  of  the  methods  by  which  it.  has  been 
Reflected.  And  at  to-day’s  Symphony  Concert  at 
■ Queen's  Hall  .an  offence  was  committed  which  smely 
crossed  tho  line  which  divides  mere  cheapening  from 
downright  vandalism. 

Rimsky-Kors.akov'  in  his  Sjuiiphonic  Suite 
“ Scheherazade  ” (now  a classic  in  .all  musically- 
civili'zed  countries)  has  followed  the  stormy  r-  tale  of 
^ )he  sea,”  which  forms  the  host  section,  with  a quiet 
"concluding  passage  of  great  beauty,  perfectly  in  keep- 
ing with  tile  character  of  the  work — a series  of  Oriental 
talcs,  and  in  exquisite  taste.  This  final  section,  more- 
over. forms  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  work,  which 
becomes  distorted,  .and  nearly  unintelligible,  without 
it.  On  Saturday,  however.  Sir  Henry  Wood  saw  fit 
_ to  omit  the  hast  30  b,ars  or  so,  and  worke.l  up  the 
I movement  to  what  is,  I believe,  known  .as  ,a  ” rousing 
J finish,  ’ strongly  remini.sccnt  of  some  of  his  celebrated 
K exploits  with  Tchaikovsky,  and  successfully  calculated 

■ to  appeal  to  “ long  cars.” 

■ .Sur.ely  t his  kind  of  thing  c,an  be  avoided  ; it  is  cle.ar, 

■ one  would  have  thought,  that  music  may  bo 
I.  popularized  at  too  gre.at  a cost. 

Yours,  &.C., 

W.  B.  HONEY. 
Te.  Si.slers-.avenne.  T ,:i.TCndcr-hill,  B.W.,  Fcb.  3H. 


There  were  throe  features  of  (he  performance  ol 
■ Dio  .Mcistersinger,"  at  Coveiit  Garden,  lust  night 
wuich  wore  indisputably  of  outstaiiuing  merit  t t 
triumph  achieved  by  the  orchestra,  the  teaulnuJ  luea 
of  Eva,  which  Miss  Claire  Dux  again  gave  us,  auc 
quite  aduurable  David  of  Mr.  Hermanil 
ochramm.  Of  aU  the  Wagnerian  operas,  D.c 
.deistcrsmger  " has  always  seeing,  to  us  Londoiiers. 

CO  belong,  as  of  prescriptive  right,  to  Hans  Hicnto 
in  v-irtuo  of  the  " bigness  of  his  lines. 
lainly  Uichtor  would  h.ive  been  among  the  h st  to 
reco  lise  the  supreme  ability  of  Mr.  Aluert  Coates, 
wno  conducted  the  pcrfo.m.moe  of  last  uight, 
ho  has  conducted  the  previous  pertormauccs  ol  toe 

' guard  ol  W agnerit.  8 

was  due  to  Mr. 
Coaus’s  RichtP.rian  methods  when  this  singei 
or  that  sought  to  introduce  the 
ti  mental  note  which,  as  we  pointed  out  the 
other  day,  is  almost  toe  bane  of  the 
3f  Wagnerian  singers.  Over  .md  over, ..gam,  but  m re 
esix'cially  in  that  wonderful  s“CO„d  act,  .dr.  Coates 
crushed  beneath  his  heel  the  microbe  of  sentimen- 
tality, which  tended  to  show  its  head,  and  insist.' 
iwith  infinite  power  and  splendid  authonty  upon  ihv 
.aaintenance  of  'he  greatei  and  purer  line.  Aet  all 
this  was  achieved  without  any  apparent  distiirbams 
Df  the  singers'  equanimity.  As  a the  su™  of  .’i 
performance  was  vciy  fine  indeed.  Such  defec  s 
■0  they  may  'no  ca!led-as  occuned  were  defects  of  hi 
and  we  have  referred  to  more  than  once  d .ring  toe 
.icason  now  coming  to  a close.  The  season  has 
;.roiighl  forth  nothing  more  beautiful  tlian  toe; 

••  authonty  " of  Mr  Albert  Coates.  But  emnhati 
cally  it  has  brought  forth  that,  brought  it,  at  any  rate, 
into  the  ken  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  Uis  iruimpn 
last  night  was  complete,  and  one  would  hav^e  we  -, 
corned  the  appearance,  m fairness,  of  the  whole  o 
his  oichestia,  to  join  with  him  m the  salvoes  o: 
applause  with  which  n-a  (and  the  singers)  were  greeted 
at  ouch  fall  of  the  curtain.  „ , . 

Of  Miss  Claire  Dux’s  delightful  Eva  there  is  no 
new  word  to  be  said.  In  app.'aranoo,  m gesture,  m, 
voice,  in  expression  of  sentiment  her  Eva  is  v^ 
beautiful  and  to  tho  point.  Then  again  Mr 
Schramm ; David  is  so  natural,  so  free,  so  naif,  and 
so  entirely  eftoriless  and  spontaneous  that  it,  t<to, 
desoiwes  toe  highest  praise-  H memopi  serves  Mr. 
Schramm  has  sung  here  before  in  one  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Beccham's  seasons.  It  is  not  a little  curious,  perhaps, 
that  so  many  of  toe  singers  one  has  found  it  a plc.isiixe 
to  praise  this  season  owed  their  introduction  to  London 
Opera Jhrougb  the  perspicacity  of  M .x  Bo«ham. 


Th.^  first  of  this  .series  of  concerts  was  g'ven  at 
Bechstein  HaU  last  night,  and  tlm  prograiuine  inclu  le^l 
three  instrumental  works.  Bach’s  Bonata  E mnior 
for  violin  with  piano  accompanunent , Bchubert  s 
Fiqitasia  in  0 for  violin  .and  piano, 

Trio  in  D (Op.  70,  No.  1)  or 

players  were  Miss  Fanny  Davies  (pian  ),  - . ‘ , 

Lns  (violin),  and  Mr.  C.  Warwick-Evans  (violoncello),  _ 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  of  their 
gave  us  imdisturbed  enjoyment.  It  was  real 
Lusic  playing,  in  wluch  one  was  only  made  actively 
conscious  of  the.  performers  m moments  whic 
reJuLed  some  special  deftness  of  handling,  which 
thev  always  got.  such  as  the  sub.sidiary  episodes  of 
Schubert  and  the  whimsical  changes  of  time  m 

^*BtoTIhe  eWef  attraction  of  the  programme  for  the 
audience  in  general  was  Mr  Henschcl  s singing  an 
attraction  which  was  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
all  the  audience  felt  they  must  make  tlie  mo.st  of  him 
vvhUe  they  could.  For  a melancholy  note  m P^' 
™me  spoke  of  thi.s  as  his  last  appearance  at  the 
Society’s  concerts,  and  very  soon  will  come  his  last 
puhUc^appe.arance  as  a singer.  He  has  done  much 
tor  toc3e  concerts,  not  only  by  the  frequent  occasions 
vLThe  ha.s  given  groups  of  familiar  songs  accom- 
pan"  ng  himself  as  he  did  last  night,  hut  on  certain 
Lca.sions  when  he  has  organized  vocal  quartets  and 
e^en  memorable  perform.ances  of  Brahms,  Schumann, 
md  others  In  greeting  him  enthusiastically  many 
of  tof  mdi'enoe  were  no  doubt  thanking  him  for  past 
aa  ,v.ll  » f«  “j- »-•  "'‘“S 
be<^an  with  Beethoven’s  “ Wonne  der  Mtohmut  and 
ended  with  “ Young  Dietrich.”  Mr.  Henschel  was  no 
irvery  good  voice,  but  that  did  not  much  affect  the 
nleosurc  of  t he  audience,  and  he  was  too  good-natured 
S refuse  the  encores  they  asked  for.  He  sang  such 
hiiTgras  Schumann’s  ” Der  leidige  Fr.oden  and^ 
Huzaren  Abzug  ” with  all  has  old  verve  and  energy, 
md  Ws  own  ” Dio  Sommernacht  ” and,  as  an  encore, 
Schubert’s  ” Das  Wandern  ” with  that  intimate  inter- 
play between  voice  .and  instrument  which  is  always 

'"wrPOWELL'S  NEW  SONATA. 

: tint  ccnc^ven  JL  mM-l 

at  reresent  'to  work  sati.«iactonl\,  and  in 
tLfSuence  k was  .ill-advised  on  tne  part 
Die  dpsi,g-.ners  of  the  programme  i^e- 
tnlnd  y«t”rdny  to  reserve  ""ij 

until  the  verv  end.  -Mr.  loweus 

” Sonata  Virginianesque,”  for  violin  and 

gS  •■“Ttein,";;  ;;?e“al?  deUpl..ful,  nn.. 

in  whfeh  he  plaved  the  piano  part  while  Miss 
Daisy  Kennedy- played  for_  toe  violm_ 

. I o 


TORQUAY  SYMPHC^  C^yCE^S 

For  the  eleventh  of  K™  P ! 


*t3 


Mr 


D ’’?^f°''’^^"^.;^„ti‘ously^rendcred,  though  mi 

e„,  ...npremen,  » The  ,ym- 

the  wind  end,"  and  before  it, 

phony  Mr.  lulian  ClilYo.rd  con- 

by  way  of  V Year”  ovora 

ducted  his  Ode  , ,-athcr  showv  tvix-, 

ture,  a composition  of  ajato^^^ 

though  It  been  gratified  bv  tlie  way 

Clifford  responded  to  his  li.aton. 

the  small  orchestra  l 

Another  1"^  Scixmado  in  three  short 

Pitt  s charming  mito  Cl' ‘ . • _ j 


Pitt’s  charming  u w delicate 

movements,  ^nd  the  only  fault  of 

allegretto  ‘ 'ibe  attraction  of  tlio 

which  was  its  brt  . • Lorner's 


T 


afternoon,  liowever,  was 


performance  of  Grieg’s  A minor  concerto, 
for  piano  and  orchestra.  Fortunately  for  the 
habitues  of  the  Pavilion,  Ais  work  bears 
repetition,  and  the  young  Russian  lady’s 
interpretation  of  the  concerto  was  masterly. 
Her  remarkably  supple  and  forceful  fingers, 
so  powerful  and,  withal,  so  delicate  in  their, 
touch,  added  to  the  brain  of  a real  musician, 
combine  in  producing  a virtuosa  who  cannot 
fail  to  please  any  audience.  She  was  re^ 
called  several  times. 

MR.  PLUNKET  GREENE.^ 



RECITAL  AT  THE  /EOLIAN  HALL 

The  vocal  recital  given  at  the  .Tioilian  Hall 
by  that  fine  artist,  Mr.  Plunket  Greene  was 
largelv  attended  and  very  successful  in 
many  ways.  The  programme  perhaps  failed 
as  regards  continuity  in  musical  interest  and 


QUEEN’S  HALL, 


■hich 

In' 


When  Binding's  Symphony  in  D minor  ^va6  Tire, 
produced  in  fjon-dou,  at  ono  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
^neerte  in  ISOt!,  it  did  not  meet  with  a recoptiou 
Enthusiastic  enough  to  justify  its  repetition,  and  it 
bits  remained  forgotten  upon  the  shelf  until  last 
night,  when  Mr.  Julius  Schroder  played  it  at  the 
orchestral  concert  which  ho  gave  at  the  Queen  s Hall. 
Mter  hearing  its  i-cvival  it  is  impossible  conscicn- 
iionsly  to  express  any  surprise  that  it  failed  to  find  a 
permauent  place  in  the  repertory  of  tbo  Cr>'Stal 
J'alace,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  orchestra.  When 
a critic  of  rhe  time  spoke  of  it  as  fmggcsting  the 
immonso  bouklcns  seen  on  tiio  banks  of  a Norwegian 
river  lie  only  spoke  half  the  truth,  and  a fitter 
Rescript-ion  of  it  woul-d,  perhaps,  bo  mountains  of 
found  overshadowing  turgid  streams  of  orchestratiou. 
V more  uncompromisingly  massive  symphony, indeed, 
t is  rarely  one’s  fate  to  hear.  At  moments  it  is  not 
mimpressive,  at  others  a gleam  of  sunshine  seems  to 
lenetrate  the  heavy  shadows ; but,  for  the  most  part 
t is  ponderously  sombre,  unallcviated  even  by  any 
■cal  sincerity  of  utterance  or  depth  of  feeling.  Mr. 
Schroder,  who  has  previously  only  appeared  hero  as 
ill  accompanist,  secured  a good  performance  of  it 
from  the  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra,  while  he  also 
fehowed  himself  a conductor  of  considerable  accom- 
Rlishments  m Beethoven's  Egmont  ” Overture  and 
Schubert’s  Unfinished  Symphony,  his  two  interpre- 


jations  Of  which,  while  presenting  no  particularly 
' ' : features,  were  thoroughly  clear  and  straight- 


charm,  but  there  was  nothing  in  it  wl 
the  singer  did  not  turn  to  good  account.  I 
which  respect  one  had  rather  the  feclin 
that  for  once  Mr.  Greene  put  his  amazing 
technical  powers  too  much  in  the  foreground 
and  gave  us  less  of  his  equ,al  senisitiveness 
to  pureh'  musically  emotional  e.xpression. 

Indeed,  sometimes  his  interpretations  of  full 
worthy  things  came  perilously  near  being  a 
tour  de  force,  .such  as  .Schubert’s  “ .Abschied,”  striking 
taken  much  too  quickly,  or  Schumann’s  jforward.  Ho  had  the  valuable  assistance  of  -Ui^ 
“ Waldesgespriich,”  where  the  fierceness  of  Elena  Gerhardt,  who  sang  Wagner’s  “ Stehc  Still,  ’ 
the  delivery  seemed  to  be  a little  bev'ond  the  “ Traiinie,”  and  “ Schmerzen  ” superbly, 
mark.  On  the  other  hand,  the  singer  still,  . MR.  SCHRODER’S  CONCERT^ 

-\n%rche.stral  concert  was  given  ’jt^tl^e 
Doppelganger,  and  in  quite  a different  Queen ’,s  Hall  last  night  bv  Mr.  Julius 

style  the  singing  of  the  fifteenth  centu.y  Schroder,  who  proved  himself  {o  he  a cximiuc- 
‘‘ L’.Amour  de  Moy  wa.s  equally  fuccessful  to  Le  a ^n  u 

Dalayrac’s  Ecoute  de  Jeannette  ’ was  the  vcading.s  of  Beethoven's  ‘‘  F-m  t ’’ 

best  eicample  of  his  skill  m rarad  enuncia-  and  Schubert’s  “ Unfinished  ” svm- 

tion,  and  the  performance  hid  to  be  le-  v"iau»ueu  s\ni 

peated.  “To  .Anthea ’’  was /also  encored,  ticul-iV  I'lrendtb  "f 

but  the  effect  was  one  of  sheer /ersonal  force  ;i  r • / in  point 

it  was  not  a musical  one  at  a/.  As  a matter  'i"';’  fctual  pla.vntg 

of  fact,  this  .song  and  Clay’/“  The  Sands  o’  svw,,,r;7\ 

Dee  ’’  .sound  e.x'tremel.y  tlii/  now'adays,  and  br.uss 

are  hardly  wortb  the  effor'  involved  in  their  '•  i.'  ’tie  la  lei^  harsh,  ntir,  por- 

delivcry,  clever  as  it  may  be.  The  English  v,*  pniticuiai  noj/ut  balance 

songs  were  not  veiw  inte^^esting,  Sir  Charles  desned.  Sull,  the  per- 

Staiiford’s  “ Cuttih’  Rushes'”  being  the 

most  attractive;  this,  too,  Mr.  Greene  sang,?  • '}eic  b_\  no  means  wani- 

.so  fast  that  (although  one  heard  every  word)  or  in  weight  of 

the  musictil  outline  became  a thing  of  c;,,  t pi  ogi  amine  there  came 

nought.  However,  the  audience  insisted  oni  ' ^ ^ ■ 'inpnonv  in  D nnnor,  a work 

a repetition.  Mr.  Diddle  accompanied  beau-  r ^^re  \ las  not  been  played  in  London 
tifullv.  toi  a tong  time._  It  contains  some  picturesque 

/t  T?P’niTOT'T?TXT  TT  * T- T “''^sic,  many  episodical  passages  indeed  being 

-“ECHSTEIN  hall,  quite  attractive  in  their  harmonic  freedom 

— and  the  vivid  nature  of  the  instrumentation. 

(A  A ( THE  LONGEST  SONATA  r""^  fading  of  the  symphonv  lies  in  the  slen- 

‘ of  material, 'which  at  bottom 

^To  play  through  a brand  new  . Httle-  SdSr^7^:Scd  wit^lm 

wn  corner  whiclitakesoveran  hour  in  perform  tennination  to  give  the  work  its  best  clrince 
noo  and  of  which  the  music  is  far  from  easy  to  Ibe  Oucen’s  Hal!  Orchestra  responded 

the  oiM  somcwlud  of  a 
thankless  task.  1 wo  groups  of  songs  were 
•sung  by  1-raulein  Elena  Gerhardt  in  her 
accustomed  highly  polished  manner,  and  her 
conlpbiitions  to  the  scheme  were,  one  need 
hardly  say,  much  appreciated  by  the  audience. 


digest  is  surely  an  act  of  heroic  courage.  In  so  far  as 
he  accomplished  it  at  Bcchstein  Hall  on  Saturday  let 
us  award  to  that  fine  piaaiist,  Mr.  Benno 
Moi^iwitsch,  aU  the  praise  to  which  he 
,^ands  entitled.  But  did  his  courage  go  hand  in 
hand  wth  wisdom?  In  othea-  woids,  was  Mr.  John 
owells  Sona.ta  ‘‘  Teu'tonioa  ” reaUy  worth  all  the 
pains,  all  the  energy,  and  aU  the  time  expended 

himself  an  exceedingly  clever 
and  brilhant  pianist,  is  a young  composer  of  high 
aims  and  obviously  of  tremendous  sincerity.  But 
these  admirable  qualities,  clearly  leflected  in  the 
\^goro^&ly-■w•ritt•eIl  pages  of  this  sonata,  are  not  suffi- 
aent  m themselves  to  secure  unremitting  attention 
, lor  a work  of  such  heaoic  proportions.  Why,  in  these 
days,  write  at  so  ooloasal  a length?  It  would  be 
no  aatirf^ry  answer  to  retort  that  nearly  all  the 
great  ” oomposeirs  erred  on  the  side  of  verbosity 
those  were  leosuroly  days,  nearly  a century  ago 
when  Beethoven  wrote  his  “ Hammerklavier ’’ 
bonata,  whoeo  forty-nine  pages  are  yet  but  a trifling 
total  compared  with  the  number  filled  by  Mr.  Powell 

’ I"-*”*  »iv.aet.ira  ana  oy  tour  North  Countrv  folk- 

Inis  enthusiastic  young  composer  is  fond  of  affix-  fw  uaacoompaaied  voices 'by  Air 

ing  tr.lcs  to  his  works.  Only  last  week  his  “ Sonata  has  done  such 

Virgmiasque,”  for  violin  and  piano  was  heard  -n  extending  the  range  of 

Iiondon  and  not  long  since  he  CXn^^^ccd  ^ 

US  to  his  Senate  Psychologjque.”  Of  the  true  heeerted  him.  He  appears  to  have  aim^^at 
inwardness  of  the  work  played  for  the  first  time  on  ^“Pl’hcity.  particularly  in  the  writing  for  the 
Saturday  we  can,  unfortunately,  profess  no  under-  monmlom^'in  1 ^ ^ '^'O'ded 

standing,  aad  any  attempt  to  grasp  its  meaning,  X of  cd^  X 

owever  faintly,  would  only  be  foiled  by  referenc'j  shows  a rfWrtAm  /nAlirvrc  ^d 

to  the  crv’ptic  explanations  offered,  in  the  strangest 
.rhetorical  jargon,  by  the  writer  of  the  analy- 
tical notes  in  Saturday’s  programme. 


BRITISH  MUSIC. 

OUE  CO^KTOKDSNT.)  > 

i’  LONDON,  Tue:d/jy, 

It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  overcrowding 
, when  a programme  of  British  music  is  in  ques- 
tion. A flagrant  insta.nro  wus  afforded  by  the 
concert  given  at  Queen’s  HaU  this  evening  by 
the  Oriana  Madrigal  Society.  So  lengthv  v-as 
It  that  only  brief  mention  can  be  made  of  its 
chief  featimes.  Ihese,  as  usually  happens  on 
such  occasions,  were  relegated  to  the  end,  and 
rhif  arduous  work  it  was  surprising 

that,  the  choir  snomd  have  acquitted  themselve° 
''j  ■■  -ir®,  Pi'aas®  uiust  go  to  them 

^nsidermg  tlwt  iMt  very  grateful  material  was 
piovided  by  Mr  Gustav  von  Holst’s  setting  of 
c Gilbert  Murray  oi 

nr,  1 ^ Bacch®  of  Euripides  for  female  chorus 
and  orchestra  and  by  four  North  Countrv  folk 


A • me  orenestra,  and 

th7  “M  f®®hng  for  atmosphere,  but 

this  Hymn  to  Dionysus  ” cannot  bo  regard^ 
as  anything  more  tJian  a natber  incorftodw 
experiment,  Mr  Whittier  has  mX  “Xc 
eflective  pieces  out  of  four  rather  undistTm 


rJis  wholly  unable,  while  kuished  600^^0  bXd  diXt  ""b^f  he^did^not 

..  recognising  the  eomwrv,.- n v.  y^nvint^  one  that  the  true  simplicity  XsiTcb 

e^^-borate 'treatment 
works  were  oon- 


recognising  the  composer's  ourncstne.ss,  high 
mu.sicianship,  and  constructive  skill,  to  endorse  his 
annotator’s  stahment  that  “ it  would  bo  quite  im- 
liossiblo  to  elide  one  bar  of  the  sonata  without  spoil- 
ing its  meaning,  its  form,  and  its  balance  ’’  .And 

iben,  we  may  leave  the  matter,  merely  adding  that  rp. c-rirr.  ,wub  M 

Air.  MoiwnwiUT  played  the  cxtraordiu.irily  diffi-  Balfour  Ga.rdW^ 

cult  anri  often  very  ’ pi.tnistie.'  music— relying  “ Wr,  GIranger's  setting  o 

on  ilio  prmteil  page— with  exceeding  ability,  though  yrtlrs.’^  ^ ®®*'  ^ t^iousanc 

oot  withoiij  tbo  blurring  here  and  there  of  some  ol 
till'  i/ioro  strenuous  pa,viagoH.  He  is,  ns  we  began  by 
lying,  a fine  fuanmt,  and  of  his  high  courage  and 
heroic  fortitude  on  Saturday  there  cannot  bo  thi 
imallcst  floubt 


diieted  by  their“ ro.^’peetTv  "Voni'JmX  "?fr®  I?”* 
■Atoy  fteott  taki,eg"or...nmsndX'X"romain^^^^^ 
Ot  a.  progr'.mme.  oonruining  M,- 
•mmeneely  .lifficuli.  -yea  Drift”  fwitb  M,' 
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Some  time  :tj;o  .Mr.  U Kennedy  Sc^t,_  tlic 
uonduclor  of  the  Oriana  Madrigal  Socict), 
announced  that  it  was  intende'd  to  enlarge 
Ahe  choir  foi'  a spe'cial  concert  with 
orchestra.  ibis  took  place  lust  niglvl 
‘the  Ouee-i’s  Hall,  nrd  was  in  some  ways 
verv  successful.  In  the  first  place,  the 
singing  of  the  choir,  iu>w  that  it  is  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  was  no  less  good  than 
before,  when  it  made  for  itself  a n^rtc  for 
the  accomplished  performance  of  uWaECom- 
panied  madrigals  and  the  like.  lire  choral 
tone,  one  found,  had  real  body,  the  beauti-- 
ful  qualitv  of  the  so^vranos  w;is  especially 
to  be  admired,  while  in  technic.al  matters 
there  was  liltle  fault,  if  any,  to  find.  )-oi 
instance,  a difficult  passage  for  Ae  voices 
alone  in  ".Sea-Drift,”  by  IJelius,  was  sung 
perfectlv  in  tune,  .and,  as  regards  attack 
and  general  pn-i  Isioa,  the  singers  re- 
sponded admirable  to  -Mr.  .Scott's  beat. 
jDelius’s  werk  is  not  one  which  improves 
upon  acquaintance  it  still  leaves  a hazv , 
nebulous  impression  of  backboneless  music, 
though  doubtles-,  possessing  a certain 
atmosphere.  But  one  cannot  reconcile  one- 
self to  a so  over-elaborated  and  pionderously 
ineffective  setting  of  \A  hitman’s  poetry.  Mr. 
Thorpe  Bates  S'ang  the  solo  part  ; it  was  not 
‘his  fault  that  it  did  not  .stand  out  verv 
clearly.  In  “ Hymn  to  Dionysus  ” we  had 
a new  composition  by  G.  von  Holst,  a set- 
ting of  verses  from  “ The  Bacchae  ol 
Euripides,  translated  by  Gilbert  Murray  for 
women's  voices  and  orchestra.  The  opien- 
ing  was  arresting,  but  the  sv'stem  of  vocal 
intonation  adopted  by  the  composer  after  a 
time  began  to  pall,  and  furthermore,  the 
tersitura  is,  on  the  whole,  too  persistenth 
'high  for  an  altogether  pleasing  effect.  I hen 
it  might  be  urged  that  the  _ rhythmical 
accentuation  of  the  words  is  accurate 
enough,  but  soniehoiv  lacking^  in  musical 
charm.  .Apart  from  these  objections,  M.  von 
Holst’s  score  contains  .some  really  good 
music  and  .strong  and  characteristic  ideas.  He 
conducted  the  work  Inimself,  obtaining  an 
excellent  performance  and  great  applause 
from  the  audience.  Four  " North  Country 
Folk  Tun%s,”  arranged  for  unaccompanied 
voices  bv  Mr.  AA’.  G.  AA’hittaker,  w^ere  sung 
for  the  'first  time.  Tire  settings  were  in- 
genioush-  effective,  not  enough  so,  howewr, 
from  a musical  point  of  view,  to  justih 
what  is  at  bottom  a somewhat  cumbersome 
method  of  preserving  the  fragrant  oic 
melodies.  The  programme  also  includec 
one  of  Mr.  Percy  Grainger’s  Kipling  set- 
tings: -Mr.  Balfour  Gardiner’s  “.April,”  e. 
clever  choral  fantasy  on  the  first  .spring 
month,  soon  to  be  with  us ; the  “ Alid- 
iummer-Niight’s  Dream”  overture;  and 

' On  Hearing  the  First  Cuckoo  in  Spring,’ 
bv  Delius,  a'nother  wliat  may  be  called 
ti’melv  selection. 

IHISS  DOROTHEA  CROAIPTON. 

A progi'amme  of  xvell-chosen  modern  French  and 
old  English  songs  was  offered  last  night  at  the  Bech- 
stein  HaU  by  Miss  Crompton.  Faure's  “ NcU,” 
Debussy's  “ Chevaux  de  bois,”  and  Bordes’s  “ Dan- 
sons  la  Gicue”  are  not  yet  hackneyed;  and  if 
Purcell’s  “ Full  fathom  five  ” has  been  heard  too  often 
to  bear  quite  so  much  repetition  as  its  particular  setting 
with  chorus  involved,  some  delightful  Elizabethan 
anonymous  madrigals  are  not  heard  often  enough, 
and  two  sUght  songs  of  Grovlez,  “ Dors,  mon  p'tit 
n’amour  ” and  ‘‘  Bonjour,  Madame  Tartine,”  have 
a.  very  distinct  flavour  alxiut  them. 

It  Avas  in  this  part  of  her  programme  that  Miss 
Crompton  was  heard  at  her  best.  Her  pronunciation 
of  French,  though  not  perfectly  clear,  suggests  the 
meaning  definitely  enough,  and  is  free  of  other  more 
distracting  suggestions  which  were  to  be  heard  in 
the  English.  But  she  characterizes  her  song  with 
considerable  variety,  which  has  been  clearly  thought 
out  and  is  appropriately  applied. 

She  was  assisted  by  the  “ Templars  Quartet,” 
which  now  made  its  first  appearance  on  a concert 
platform.  They  have  evidently  taken  so  much 
pains  with  all  the  details  of  their  songs,  and  left  so 
little,  if  anything,  to  chance,  that  one  is  inclined 
to  jirophesy  a successful  career  for  them  if 
they  continue  as  they  have  begun.  One  of  their 
stronge-st  points  is  the  pronunciation  of  English — 
that  most  difficult  language  for  Englishmen  to  sing 
to  Englishmen-  Perhaps  experience  will  show  them 
that  they  can  improve  their  performance  by  going 
down  and  practising  starts  ; they  do  not  at  present 
quite  get  off  at  gunfire,  aud  there  is  a certain  amount 
of  splashing  Ix'fore  way  is  got  on  the  boat.  Two 
of  their  songs,  " It  was  a lover.”  16th  century, 
arranged  by  their  second  tenor,  Afr.  A.  C.  Dixon, 
aud  '■  Love  on  my  heart,”  Harold  Darke,  were 
really  excellently  managed.  , - 
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I Tt  TuaK  ;i  new  doparturt'  for  thift  society  to  g\x( 
I a concert  of  modern  miudc  with  orche-stra  as  it  die 
j at  Queen  s HaU  last  night’,  aud  Mr.  Kemiedy  Scot: 

' and  his  choir  may  be  cougratula-tod  on  a thomughb 
interesting  programme  admirably  carried  through 
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l-'iMur'ist ’■  movement  in  music  is  iiot  con-  pianoforte*  pswt, 


was  pfayofl 


lined  to  tiormnny  ;md  Russia.  I'Oi  cx-  spirit,  and  the  audicnco  rcoeivt^  it  ivilbl 


■-.  .I-,  ! .iwvvi’i',  lirtd  policy  to  put  the  now  woric 
in:',.  tLi  si'con.l  part  of  a programme  which  begai 
- - l.f  th't  liiC  first  of  them  was  not  reached  unti 
10  .■‘cliK-k.  Uofore  them  came  Delius’s  “Sea 
■ jrift.  ■ the  b;iritone  solo  sung  by  Mr.  Thorpe  Bates 
Balfour  ioardinor  s “ April,"  which  wiis  given  iU 
first  performance  by  the  Ixmdon  Choral  Society 
early  in  this  .season,  followed  appropriately  by  Delius’s 
little  orelKwtral  piece  “ T\>  the  Cuckoo  in  Spring," 
which  was  lately  produced  at  a concert  of  the  Boyal 
Philharmonic  .Society. 

" S»-a  ibift ’’  was  the  least  satisfactory  of  these 
in  point  of  performance  ; though  it  was  a performance 
wldch  enabled  one  to  enjoy  many  of  the  subtle 
be.iutic.<s  of  the  raasic,  particularly  in  the  latter  part, 
the  cnJKmble  was  not  good  enough  nor  the  voices 
of  solo  singer  and  choir  strong  enough  to  sweep 
over  the  cruilities  of  the  writing  in  the  difficult 
section  beginning  “ Yes,  my  bixither,  I know.” 
The  members  of  the  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra,  too  (who, 
by  the  way,  were  not  mentioned  in  the  programme), 
s<"med  to  have  somi  difliculty  in  following  the  con- 
ductor's beat,  which  was  more  often  directed  towards 
the  singers  than  the  players.  The  choir  excelled  in 
bringing  out  the  freshness  and  the  exuberant  feeling 
of  " April.”  It  is  a work  which  grows  on  acquaint- 
ance, though  w'e  still  feci  that  there  are  moments 
where  the  treatment  is  apt  to  become  too  sti-enuous 
for  the  expression  of  Edward  Carpenter’s  text. 

The  best  was  to  come,  after  the  interval,  in  the 
first  performance  of  Gustav  von  Holst’s  “ Hymn 
to  Dionysus,”  for  female  choir  and  orchestra,  which 
the  composer  conducted.  The  words  beginning 
“ Oh  blessed  he  in  aU  wise 
“ Who  has  drunk  the  living  fountain,” 
are  taken  from  a chorus  in  Gilbert  Murray’s 
translation  of  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  original  piece  of  ivritlng,  one 
in  which  the  interest  grows  and  the  musical  plot 
thickens  continually  from  the  broad  opening,  in  which 
the  first  lines  are  intoned  upon  a series  of  rising  notes, 
through  a strongly'  melodic  chorus  beginning  “ All 
Hail,  O Thebes  ! ” and  others  in  which  the  rhythms 
become  quicker  and  more  insistent  till  they  culminate 
in  the  stanza — 

“ Hither,  O fragrant  of  Tmolus  the  Golden, 

Come  with  the  voice  of  timbrel  and  drum,” 
and  are  brought  to  a close  in  one  vivid  phrase — 
“ Away  the  Bacchanal  springs.”  The  way  in  which 
the  composer  has  kept  a musical  continuity  without 
ever  delaying  the  course  of  the  words  makes  it  a 
remai’kable  achievement  in  choral  writing.  After  it 
came  four  delightful  settings,  for  unaccompanied 
(choir,  of  North-country  folksongs  by  W.  G.  Whittaker, 
'which  tlie  choir  sang  with  spirit  and  the  audience 
enjoyed  so  much  that  one,  “ Pelton  Lonnin,”  had  to 
|be  repeated.  Mr.  tYhittaker  conducted  them,  and 
the  concert  ended  vigorously  with  Percy  Gi-ainger’s 
‘ setting  of  Hipling’s  " We  have  fed  our  sea  for  a 
^ thousand  years.” 

LAST  NIGHT  OF  THE  GERMAN 
. OPERA  SEASON., 


amples  of  the  work  of  two  young  Hungarian 
compostT.s  Hcla  Harlok  and  ZoitAn 
Ktxialy  L.-oi’.ght  forward  were  qui'.e  as  in- 
comprehensible as  anything  wriuen  bv 
Schonborg  or  .Slravm.sky.  Ihere  is  renllv 
nothing'  fresh  to  be  said  about 
music.  Pcrhtips  its  most  valuable 
prove  to  be  the  advatieed  tcch 
and  the  degree  of  daring  exhibited.  In  recent 


tokens  of  complete  appreciation. 
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nere  is  lom.',  .»  ..j-  v’ 

,t  this  kind  of.  M 1 ^ 

blc  quality  will  r\  1 GREAT  RECEPTION,^^  \o 

nical  .standard  ' ^ , 

Y. 
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vears  there  has  been  a 'good  deal  of  oxperi-  Wten  tiho  time  comes  for  the  true  history 
nieiMing,  the  result  of  which  is  often  so  very  music  in  the  early  part  of  the  prasonl  oHitury  to 
tediousr’it  is  the  mure  quickly  killed  by  there  be  iwntitcin,  one  of  the  difficulties  to  bo  faced  by  the 
'bc'cng  alwavs  somebody  able  to  go  cne  '.tcp  author  will  bo  to  oxplam  the  attiitiudc  of  the  l»>nck«i 
further,  Ictiving  cletir  in  the  o[>cn  anything  p-jhMc  towards  the  now  .and  the  newest  idiiun  in 
there  mav  Ik;  wiiich  has  a sane  basis  and  real  pontBmpoma'y  music  exiueasioii.  I’eychologically 
•cmot'.'ontil  expression  behind  it.  Kodak.  ^ the  pciict  is  of  great  in-terost.  Is  it  possible  that  this 
.inusic  is  pos.s'ibly  a hltle  less  ugly  than  t.iat  differentiate  hotween  the  so-called 

of  Bartok,  it  certainly  suggests  tnoro  back-  I ^ 
bone,  more  purpose  in  the  over-in'c.sent  di noiacs 


.sonance.  .W'cording  to  a note  in  the  pro- 


Bax, 


” of  a Schbnbarg,  a StravnisUy.  a Sivti,  a 
Holbrooke,  and  say  prccioely  wherein  tlio. 


gramme  hotli  composers  have  steeped  them-  difforonco  lies? 

solves  in  the  folk-music  of  thc-ir  own  count>'y.  This  differonoo  is  asaontioJ,  yot  one  or  txvo  oi; 

They  liavc  skilfullv  mnnaged  to  conceal  the  tliajo  and  othei' sun.ilar  ooiuposcrs  ate  accepted  with 


fact.  .'\t  aiiv  rtilo,  no  lolk-niusic  wchave  ever  warmth,  while  the  othans  aae  left  out  in  the  cold.i 
licard  is  lacking  in  .some  spiritual  lire  or,  piibhcs  have  vveV  is  another  question  to 

o.specially  that  of  Eastern  origin,  _m-  solved  by  the  future  historian.  Arc  the  ingre 

lluencc  in  rhythm.  There  is  no  connection  ^ ^ ;,.iulicnce.s  ihaa 

I>o.ssible  between  pnimtive  music  and  tlie  m-  ^ redoraaiul  oveodhing 

tdlectunl  fancies  of  ;i  twenticth-contury  , ,u,_.  „rhi<ib  Hock  to 

would-be  composer.  M.  l.icbirh  plavcd  llto  o qmdity  and  m th^  which  lock  te 

pianoforte  nieces;  Miss  Mav  Colrma'n  sang<*'>««n8  Hail,  as  on  Satunlay  irftenioon  last  whui 
the  songs  which  included  some  I hmgarian  Alexander  Scriahm,  the  Russian  miisKaU  pto- 
folk-songs  verv  uncomfortaljly  arranged  bv  Britiaial,  appi-arod  as  piaimat  and  ootni-KiBar?  Again,  j 
Kodalv.^and  Mr.  Livin  Honi  was  the  viidon-  how  ooilics  it  that  in  this  " unmusical  land  uuen  t 
cellist  in  Kixlalv'.s  violoncello  sonata.  Hit!  (>dvanced  musicians  as  Sciriabin,  Steavinslcy,  anti] 
concert  began  with  some  Deh'us.sy  and  Ravel  SohonlKirg  are  txiceived  pracbicaJ.ly  fitviii  tlio  first  | 
pieces,  including  two  of  the  former  fo“  wiUi  the  olia.rac-tcnstic  warmth  of  the  Briton  when 
cl.irinet  and  pmnoforte,  Mr.  Leo  Uawes  he  ia  ofioixxJ  wluit  ho  likes,  while  many 
beimr  the  wind  instrumentalist 
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ea.mo  advanced  imisicians  have  the  greahis!,  [xvssiLlo  ^ 
diffigulty  in  obtnining  a.  ipiiot  and  serious  hearing  i 
in  comitrioa  always  held  ui>  lk>r  our  admiiu.tiion  .’  ; 
W'aen  Sir  Hoary  W(kx1  produced  Schiinberg  s I'  ivft 
Orchestral  I’ioces  a .voai’  and  a hall  ago  a number  of  . 
tlie  iiudioncc,  hiasod  at  tho  close.  When,  a few 
weeks  ago,  Schiiuberg  hitneolf  conducted  a per-  1 
formahoo  of  the  same  pieces,  in  tho  samo  place,  with  i 
tlic  s’vtno' oroheanra..  ho  was  led  to  acknowhylgo.  tilmt.  , 
nev'or  Ixvforo  Inul  ho  lx»n  tho  Kubjei-t  of  so  great  and 
eo  w.^iiTn  a wcJoorno.  Worn  the  ingredients  of  tbiwo 


The  College  concert  of  the  Royal  College 
last  night  drew  an  audience  which  completely 
filled  the  large  hall,  and  it  is  probable  that  omiicnciai'moiw  o^kv-is  idontioal,  and  had  they  learnt 
the  two  numbers  which  had  proved  especially  l«Bon  in  tho.  [>o.ri(>d  that.  intorvomsiV  Sonio  say 

magnetic  were  .Arnold  Schbnberg’s  string  it  U a n.ationaJ  clui.reictenist.ic  of  poliitenc:®  tliat 


sextet  (Op.  4),  “ A’erklarte  Nacht,”  and  a this  w.arrnth  of  vvolcon-io,  but  ia  poLUsiicas  a ; 
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TARSIFAL”  AT  COA^ENT  GARDEN. 


The  season  of  German  oiiera  at  ('ovent  Garden 
came  to  an  end  last  night  witli  a repetition  of  Parsifal, 
of  whieli  two  extra  performances  had  to  lie  given 
after  what  was  originally  announced  as  tlie  last, 
owing  to  the  continued  demand  for  seats.  It  nui-st, 
no  doubt,  be  satisfactory  to  the  management  to  think 
that  in  jiroviding  for  a dozen  performances  they  did 
not  overestimate  the  curiosity  of  the  operatic  public. 

AVhether  Parsifal  will  continue  to  draw  full  houses 
when  once  ttie  novelty  of  it  has  passed  off 
and  it  has  to  rely  entirely  on  its  own  merits  re- 
mains to  be  seen  ; for  the  moment  at  least 
it  docs  not  seem  to  have  exhausted  its  powers 
of  attraction.  That  this  is  so  is  partly,  due  of  course, 
to  the  way  in  which  it. lias  been  presented  at  Covent 
Garden.  Whatever  faults  there  may  have  been  in  the 
production  (and  some  of  them  are  miavoidable  until 
a stage-manager  comes  who  will  act  without  any 
reference  to  Bayreutli).  tliose  in  autliority  tiave  at  any 
rate  not  tiecn  slavisli  in  their  adherence  to  tradition, 
and  on  the  purely  mu.sical  side  they  h.ave  insisted 
througliout  the  season  on  having  the  work  sung,  and 
not  .shouted  or  declaimed. 

HERR  PETRIS  RECITAL 


new  Fantasia  for  organ  and  violin  on  “ Lasst  oiiiaouiaJ  fiharac.tei-iisfcic 
uns  erfreuen  herziich  sehr,  ” by  Mr  Craig  S. 

Lang,  a nephew  of  the  late  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang.  The  Schbnberg  work  is  an  early  one, 
in  one  long  movement,  and  a .great  deal  of 
the  music  mu.st  be  pronounced  unattractive, 
though  portions  are  agreeable  enough,  while 
the  parts  for  each  instrument  were  so  scored 
as  to  bring  out  its  qualities  with  full  effect. 

The  length  and  vagueness  of  the  composition, 
however,  were  probably  responsible  for  a sen- 
sible diminution  of  the  audience  during  the 
latter  part  of  it,  and  perhaps  it  was  scarcely 
fair  to  place  it  at  the  end  of  the  programme. 

N'lr.  Lang’s  Fantasia,  if  it  did  not  entirely 
establish  the  suitability  of  the  two  instru- 
ments as  mutual  complements  in  a duet, 
proved  a deft  and  graceful  piece,  and,  with 
the  composer  at  the  organ  and  Mr.  G. 

Whitaker,  a youthful  but  e.xceedingly  pro- 
mising performer,  playing  the  violin  part, 
it  had-  a very  hearty  reception  indeed. 

Mendelssohn’s  not  very'  eventful  string  octet 
in  E flat  major  (Op.  20),  with  Miss  .Maud 
Gold  as  leader,  opened  the  programme,  which 
also  included  songs  by  Miss  iMelville  Iredale, 

Mr.  .Stanley  .S.  Heaysman,  and  Miss  Helen  j 
M.  Davidson,  and  an  ' ’ 
one  of  the  least  interesting  of  Chopin’s  bal 
lades,  that  in  F minor  (Op.  52).  , 

/Hi^^^-^BECHSTEIN  HALL. 

With  a projmvinrae  of  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
the  Wosw'ly  String  Quairtet  brought  to  aa  end 
Siituniay  afternoon  their  eerios  of  four 


RArTlIROUS  APPLAUSE. 

To  our  thinking  the  rniittcr  is  hotli  pajadoxiMl 
B.wi  puzzling.  Scriabin  has  himself  said  f.oiuewliero 
o'  his  '■  PiTuootlieais,”  a work  given  on  Saturdiij'. 
whioh  a year  ago,  on  its  fiist  [iroduction  hc.TC,  was 
playc-i]  tNvioo.Ln  tho  saano  conoort,  that  no  ono  0.1111 
hoi)o  to  iinilorstand  it  thorou.ghly  until  it 
h.'is  boon  hoard  at  least  five  times.  Ne^  bori' 
w,i  find  a public  receiving  it  <m  a thinl 
hearing  with  rapturous  applause,  fmlrcd,  S<’.nabiin, 
who  played  tho  impe.'rtiiinit  pi.an'ofai’te  pai"t  in 
the,  seoro  with  irma-zing  gubtle*ty  an.fi  beauty 
of  tone,  had,  ait  tho  on'd,  tire  very  gi-oaite.st 
difficulty  hi  escaping  from 'the  audionre,  wlio  culled 
and  recalled  him  a dozc^  times  or  nioro. 


Was  this 

the  “ ballad  concert  habit ’’  of  demamling  more  liiaii 
had  been  paid  forV  Was  it  the  " niitionai  oharac 
teristic  of  politeness”?  Or  was  it  tho  onlliusiasm 
born  of  a right  (dr  oven  a wrong)  unde.rshimling  ol 
a.  new  thing?  Who  shall  say?  W'e  have  no  mien 
tion  now  of  attempting  to  forestall  the  historian, 
who  may  bo  left  to  unravel  the  luystory  and  set 
straight  the  paradox  for  himself. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  Scriabin  met  with  a 
reception  such  as  used  to  bo  la-ih  in  blind  for  a 


,1 


The  chief  feature  of  Herr  Egon  Petn’s 
recital  at  Bechsteiu  Hall  last  night  was  thei 
first  performance,  here,  of  Six  Elegies  by 
Busoni.  These  all  have  somewhat  fanciful 
titles,  and  the  music  in  each  case  is  equally 
original.  1 he  third,  a Choral  Vorspiel,  is 
a curious  blend  of  the  old  and  new,  a simple 
tune  iu  the  Bach  manner  dressed  up  in 
whole-tone  scale  harmonies. 

yery  fantastic  is  an  Intermezzo  labelled 
“ T urandot's  I raueu-Gemach,”  and  a waltz, 
“ Die  Naehtlichen,”  proved  piquant.  The 
others,  however,  were  somewhat  uninterest- 
ing. All  .six  were  finely  played  by  Herr 
Petri,  whose  rendering  of  Chopin’s  B flat 
minor  Sonata  (which  preceded  the  Busoni 
elegies)  was  very  forceful  and  picturesque. 
Three  Liszt  works  completed  the  evenin-' 
programme.  . - / r 
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LAST  NIGHT’S  CONCERT  AT  THE 
/EOLIAN  HALL. 


Die  concert  given  at  the  .fT-olian  Hall  last 
nisrht  bv  .M.  Fran/.  Licbich  showed  that  the 


chamber  concerts.  .Mr.  flans  Wcssely  and  his  coin 
pani-ons  arc  not  cA  those  w’ho  hold  tliai  the  London 
public  will  have  nought  to  do  with  noreltics,  particu-; 
larly  auy  new  thing  that  happens  to  come  from  the! 
pen  of  a.  British  onmpaser.  In  Saturday’s  scheme. I 
accordingly,  they  sandwiched  lietwcen  a Haydn, 
Quarte.i,  and  that  of  Dvorak  in  O a Pia,noforU> 
Qu.irtet  by  Sir  Charle.s  Stanford  m C minor  which, 
'.iccording  to  the  programme,  had  not  lieen  played  in, 
piiblir  I'ofora  This  work,  which  bears  the  opus, - 
mnnlKw  Kit!,  reprcserrls  the  composer  for  the  mosi. 

in  a genial  .and  gr.acions  mood.  He  gives  us 
iierc  the  customa.ry  four  rnoveinents.  and,  as  may  N* 
supposed,  brc.aks  110  new  gmiind  in  the  matter  >f 
fomi  Nor.  to  speak  candidly,  does  t’oe  cornpc'scr  e.fler 
in  Ids  tbcnin.iie  niateri.al.  or  its  treatment,  anything 
ibiit  cmikl  be  rallefl  strikingly  fresh  But  what  he 
Inis  to  say  e.iirries  with  it.  at  le.'ust  a pieas.ant  air  of 
spmiJaneity  and  Kineorily.  Uie  expression  is  direct  and 
eonerse.  .ami  t’lie  n'liisie.ia.nship  of  the  unobtnisivo  sort 
ivhieb  never  suggr-ste  that  the  eomposor  ha-s  been  at 
mfin.iU'  ivains  to  show  bow  oleve.r  he  can  be  Of  the 
four  movements  we  liked  l*est  the  first  two.  lu  the 
,-ipening  .allegro,  following  upon  a quiet  introduction, 
the  music  e..ssurncs  a-  e.ba meter  at  times  almost  pas-, 
siomate,  and  the  whole  of  this  section  has  an  impulso 
and  vigour  that  .a.ro  very  refreshing  Tho  composer 
lias  been  we.ll  inspired,  too.  in  the  chief  theme  of  his 
slow  movmnent,  charm  .and  simplicity  distinguishing 
the  melody,  while  the  scherzo-like  allcgTO  vivace  tli.vt 
folUnvs  leveals  him. in  a mood  of  unaffected  gaiety 
T'bc  work,  in  the  performance  of  winch  these.rviccsot'. 
Miss  .lohanne  StockmarT  were  cnllstoil  fg^  the  efTce 


fi’i®  ..f  I’udercwki.  As  pianist  he  certainl.v  earned  ,t.  Not 

that  ho  and  Paderewski  have  anything  whatever  in  ^ 
common  in  respect  of  style  or  nietiiod.  Scriabin  s play  1 
ing  is  the  perfection  of  subtle,  phrasing,  of  iiolished  ! 
techni(|ue,  of  neatness  of  execution,  of  intimimy,  and  . 
of  ■‘smallness.”  It  is  as  a beautiful  miniature  to  a | 
large  painting  when  placed  side  by  aide  with  the,  play-  j 
ing  of  the  giants  of  the  pianeferte.  So,  t<X),  is  tlie  | 
inuoio  of  his  early  Concerto,  Opus  ‘-D,  which  he  intro- 
duced for  tho  first  timo-to  jinglaud  on  Saturday.  U is_ 
rniniatiirc.  delicate,-  decorative,  and  simple.  It  is, 
entirely  devoid  of  that  world-force  that  characterises^ 
tho  music  of  "Prometheus,”  and  tlioush  its  vciy| 
simplicity  may  se.eiu  a little  old-fashioned  in  those 
musically  stormy  days,  yet  nevertheless  the  sweet 
lueloiliousness,  especially  of  tlie  slow  movement,  ot  ^ 
the  music  was  pleasant  to  the  car  if  only  in  virtue  k 

TTIT'  ! ' 


of  tho  immense  contrast  between  it  and  tlio  same 
writer’s  “ Prometheus.” 


“ PROMETHEUS.” 

Last  year  we  sa.id  oiif,  say  a.t  considerable  lun.gtb 
as  to  ” Prometheus,”  which  is  more  or  Ices  a miiBicai 
ex[Kxsition  of  'iho  composer's  thcosophical  viowis. 
Meanwhile,  if  o'ur  knowledge  of  theosophy  has  uol- 
lai'So.iy  increased  iu  the  iwelveuiontlis,  n.n<l  so  our- 
potential  ooiiiprehcnsion  of  the  “poetic  Inisis  " is 
inucii  as  it  was,  it  must  be  coidossi'd  that  the 
music  itsclt,  as  music,  seomod  infinitely  loss  repellent 
nO'W  tha.n  before.  At'tOir  all,  the  thcotbOjihy  is 
Beriabiii's  aflitir,  not  ours;  and  to  him  'it  is  quite 
clear  that  it  inouns  iiiucli,  even  as  Schonborg  made 
It  e\  id-eiiit  that  the.  poetic  biisis  of  his  own  !•  ive  Pieces 
tuoant  miK'li  to  him.  lnc,idcntaUy,  it  i.s  carious  how 
wide  the  difference  in  tho  music,  ot  oai'h  cf  these  two 
coiiiixisors  is  wbot)  i.ucb  takes  an  active  iKirt  in  bis 
own  pixxi actions  With  ricrlabiu  at  ibc  pian<*forte. 
all  the  little  subtle  pminces  so  clearly  noted  m tlio 
srviro  were  uiumptlLkablo  in  their  nieunin.g  But 
the  year  that  has  c.l:i,r>so^l  since  tho  lir.H  hoa.nnc  nasi 
not  attuned  Uio  ear  to  tho  hideousness  of  lUe 
” effex'ts  pnxluccd  by  the  trofluent  oiasliing  of  tho 
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brass  when  called"  open  to  play  simultana&usly  ns  • 
a chord  practdcally  all  the  not.es  whicdi  go  lo  m-'ho 
up  the  scale  upon  which  Scriabin  Iwiscs  his  har  ' 
monic  system  To  Scriabin’s  car,  his  scale,  whic'’'.'.' 
includes  two  each  oJ  perfect  fourths  and  niigment', 
fourths  and  a diminished  fourth,  may  “ consnnaU 
when  pLayed  as  a chord,  as  he.  is  sa-iil  to  believe,  ’lo 
Borne  other  ears  it  is  not  so.  Hut  one  need  not  to 
go  overtbe  ground  thai  was  well  .covered  a year  n-go 
In  five  years’  ti.me.  in  the  light  of  other  days,  one 
may  |.)erhaps  t.ako  .a  dip  into  tiie  past,  wlieri  the  ear 
elia.ll  have  lieeome  more  accu.stmned  to  many  things 
th.at  appear  to-day  to  bo  extnivagianc«-s.  and  one  will 
not  Ire  askrtl  to  "specialise  ’’  in  at  le.nstlialf  a do7,en 
differont  styles  oind  oiethoiis  of  musical  ontiression 
Perhaps  an  entindy  new  type  of  thou.ght  tiiay  soon  be 


tb 1<  . -1.  s.  ‘t  il.-  Mist  vwo  iiiT.c-  h-.r^TT.ij 
y.e-iteil  US  in  counecUoti  wilii  p^rt'oriuanc'er 
e.r  their  works,  and  on  Saluni-v  afternoon 
M.  Svr'.a’.iine  made  his  first  appearance  liere, 
at  the  \^uefn’s  Hall,  to  play  the  pianoforte 
iParrs  in  liis  " Prometheus  " and  fii.s  piano 
|com.-erto  in  F siiarji  minor. 

^ F.vidently  tlie  public  ie  uu.xious  to  try  lo 
j niulenstand  the  new  musu',  for  there  war’  an 
enorsious  audi- u-o  jn  the  Jodi.  Also  one 
I ni;;\  net,-,  as  a.  sign  of  ii’tercsi,  that  more 
[iiian  once  rliiring  ,be  aenial  performance  of 
I’romeiht-iis,’’  J'.i5.'C.s  were  lieard  in  one  or 
I two  parte  of  the  liall.  Tliese  protests,  how- 
I ever,  passed  unnoticed,  and  at  tho  end  of 
: each  ol  h’s  works  M.  Scriabine  was  given  a 
j most  enthusiastic  reception. 

Bcriafiine  himself  suggeists  an  interesting 


dcann.ndid  of  the  critics  by  tJuv*'  mindc.-iJ  cvuliitiioniiKte 

To  Sir  Ilonry  -J  Wlood  goes  jniu'h  credit  tor' his  ptisonaJity  ; small,  tlarli  .and  very  alert,  he 

gnesut  and  we!  1 -di rivtcd  energy  in  hrin'dng  these  excellent  pianist,  ^Yith  a refineil 

works  fonvard  Witlwml  his  energy,  ns  in  oper.a.tic 
i m.’i.tters  without  the  energy  of  \lr  Tlioinas  Bcccliam. 

London  musicia.ns  would  lie-  inde-cil  in  a parlous 
state  in  the  riKutter  of  “ the  higher  cducei.tiori  ” t'or 
it  must  not  bo  forg<'Uem  that  to  them  wo  owe  our 
introduction  to  ,a.ll  that  w.as  now  and  U oow-^t  in 
ftH'lie.straJ  and  opomtio  ende.avour 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 


M.  SCRIABINE  AT  QUEEN’S  HALL 

'J'he  interest  aroused  by  the  mu 
ventures  of  M.  Scriabine  was  unmis'takably 
shown  by  the  presence  of  an  audience  which 
entirely’  filled  Queen’s  Hall  on  _ Saturday 
aftemoon,  when  the  famous  Russian  com- 
poser appearod  here  for  the  first  ti.me  as 
soloist  in  two  of  his  own  works,  hirst  of 
all  came  a new  piano  concerto  in  F sharp 
minor,  an  early  work  which  is  completely 
wanting  in  any  suggesstion  of  the  harojonic 
experiments  to  which  the  compo.'ier  after- 
wards devoted  his  attention,  lo  that  cxtciit 
it  is  less  characteri.S’tic,  and  certainly  in- 
finitely more  attractive,  th.an  the  music<->- 
thcosophical  aesthetics  emhedied  in  his  “Pro- 
metheus.’’ The  concerto  is  chiefly  remtirk- 
ablc  foi-  a complete  acceptance  of  the  cP.'trs 
of  form  and  melody,  and  the  renuniscencc- 
hunter  would  not  find  it  difficult  to  trace 
a’nany  of  its  melodic  and  harmonic  elements 
to  their  original  source.  But  if  no  fre^h 
ground  is  broken  either  in  the  .actual  in- 
vention or  in  the  comptiratively  convention, il 
treatment  of  tiie  .solo  part,  the  work  has  a 
frcshnes.s  and  spontaneity’  whh'h  make  it 
ca.sily  intelligible  at  a first  hearing,  and  it  is; 
not  surprising  to  find  tliat  it  h.ts  ach  c\ed 
consider.ahle  popularity’  in  Rus.sia.  I here 
is  no  reason  w’nv  a simtlarly  happy  destiny 


and  delicate  toiieli.  He  made  the  elaborate 
p ano  part  of  his  early  concerto  .sound  very 
I eftoetive,  but  in  the  “ Prometheus  ’’  the 
piano  did  not  a.ssume  very  mucli  proinin- 
j enop,  and  a more  rohu.st  manner  would  Imve 
Igiv'en  it  greater  v.’eigfit. 

The  opening  of  the  work,  -with  its  mystic 
Isuggesiion  of  “primordial  cinios,’’  is  wonder-  I 
jli'lly  iixipre.«ive,  and  of  genuine  musical 
ivahio,  in  a new  way.  But  the  Kuceecdiiiig 
portions,  in  wiiich  a development  of  man’s 
iself-coiisciousiicsB  is  outlined,  are  somewhat 
dull,  and  commonplace  in  their  ideas,  and 
not  at  all  suggestive  of  the  ideas  illustrated. 
However,  towards  the  end,  the  eomposer 
ihuilds  up  a long  series  of  tonal  w aves  whieli 
w’ork  lip  to  a magnificent  climax,  the 
emotional  effect  of  wliich  is  unmistakable. 

One  is  inclined  to  think  that  Scriabine  'will 
yet  reacii  a stage  of  development  in  which 
his  mi’sic  will  become  much  more  interest-  , 
ing  and  vital  than  it  is  at  present. 

THE  WESSELY  QUARTET. 


SIR  CHARLES  STANFORD’S  NEW- 
WORK. 


'}/■  tlx.  u 


\ nc’tv  pianoforte  quartet  in  C minor,  by 
•Sir  Charles  Stanford,  was  a feature  of  the 
recital  given  by  the  Wessely  Quartet  at 
Bcchstein  Mall  on  .Saturday  afternoon.  It 
docs  not,  perhaps,  represent  the  composer  in 
a new  light,  but  it  has  all  the  sound  quali- 
ties wliich  invariably  distinguish  his  work. 
\’cry  attractive  in  its  simplicity  is  the  adagio,, 
while  to  .say  that  the  finale  is  coloured  by 
national  characteristics  is  sufficient  recom- 
mendation in  itself,  for  the  composer  is 
rdw’ays  happiest  when  hi.s  work  is  influenced 
by  tlie  folk-song  idiom.  With  Miss  Johanne 
Siockmarr  in  the  piano  part,  the  perform- 
ance lacked  nothing  in  point  of  sympathy 


between  the  concerto  an;l  “ rrometheus  ’’ 

could  have  been  bridged  by  something  rc- 

pi’escnting  an  i.ntefmedir.ite  stage  in  _tlic 

development  of  the  composer’s  artistic 

creer],  ,\s  it  was.  the  tra.iisUio.n  proved  too 

violent  for  manv  of  the  audience,  and  even 

while  the  w’ork  was  in  progress  some  scimds 

of  prates-t  \vn*e  lo  he  heard.  .\l^  the  ond, 

however  the  <iv*cs  lind  it,  t-hO'U^h.  it  nia^  he 

lift.-  hiri;  -itt-e  KOvai  riiMiiarinumc 

doubted  whetner  the  app  " - . longer  be  reprotiched  for  indifference  to  the 

ovmcnt  of  a work  wnicn  at  best  i 


THE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY 

>C’L/7 

LAST  NIGHT’S  FORMIDABLE 
PROGRAMME. 

Tlie  Rov.al  Philharmonic  .Society  can  no 


cated  enjovment 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  inconclusive  ex- 
periment.  1 he  hectic  excitement  of  this 
musical  expression  of  the  my.stic  doctrines 
of  Mme.  Blavatskv  received  stronger  accen- 
tuation 'in  this  performance  than  was  the 
case  when  Sir  Henry  Wood  introduced  the 
w’ork  a year  a'go,  on  which  occasion,  it  will 
he  remembered,  a second  perform, ance  w.is 
considered  .necessary.  A rehearing  does  not 
materially  alter  first  impre.ssions. 


eighth  syi 

overture.  - 

I TTUIUST”  jNll  SlC  AT 
(it: F, FA’S  llALL. 

\I.  S(  li'AHfNK  PfAYH  IN 

.1,,  . in  liavo  had  many 

, ,1  i,;i.ti  . (ilU’lIrg  III'.’  Li’t  I'-l  iiKinths  of 
i.r  til.’  iriu  ;i.  of  the  udva.nOfsl 
,1  '1  foi’  W'd;  of  a iK’iler  term  ha.s 

. I '1  ■’  fullu  r-il.  ” I,  and  oi  wliH’U 

, , , t it rifcviniik ’,  i"id  -.I’nabino  aie 


claims  of  the  Britisli  composer,  for  at  the 
concert  conducted  by  Herr  Mengelberg  at 
Queen’s  Hall  last  night  .Mr.  Frank  Bridge 
found  himself  in  the  imposing  company  of 
.Mendelssohn,  .Str.-i.uss,  and  (Jesar  Franck, 
to  say  nothing  of  Corneliiiis.  It  was  a 
programme  of  truly  formidable  proportions, 
worthy  of  llie  society’s  palmiest  days,  but 
.it  possessed  manv  admirable  features. 

the  most  delightful  of  them  was  the 


The 

: performance  ot  .Mendelssohn's  “Italian” 
brooding  mystery  ot  tne  opening  pai,es,^  I w’liich  served  to  put,  every  one 

the  overw’helm  mg  climax  a.  t ic  rnt  r ^ .j  goo<l  humour  at  the  outset.  After  the 
the  most  impressnc  momen  s o ‘ ! strenuous  and  provocative  doings  of 

containing  little  that  acewds  w i i i ' ,Sch6iT'oer,g,  .Stravinskx’,  and  Scriabine,  it  was 

monly  accepted  ca.nons  of  beauty  and  much 


that  sounds  merely  incoherent  an<l_  eccen- 
tric. .'\s  M.  .Scriabine  is  shortly  giving  a 
recital  on  his  own  accopiit.  it  will  suffice  for 
'the  moment  to  say  tli.'i.t  he-  apparently 
realised  ’all  the  possibilities  of  the  pi.ano 
part  , and  that  in  this  direction  _ his  success 
was  comple.to.  In  comparison  with  the  com- 
plexities of  “ Prometheus,’’  the  orche.stra 

must  have  found  Strauss  .s  Tod  of  the  wood-w  ind  w’as  e.specltdlv 

Verklarung”  simplicity  itself,  whi  e they 

ra.st,  the  phonetic 

w’T-re  on  even  safer  tense  emotion  w hich  he 

symphony  .and  tlie  . leis  ei  sm^jCi  i^ecured  in  .Strauss’s  “ Tod  und  Verkliirung  ” 


a getiulne  ]ileasure  to  renew’  acquaintance 
wdth  a work  which  rtiises  mo  psydiological 
problem.s,  and  is  content  to  express  simple 
emotions  without  pretence  to  profundity. 
Tt  sounded  remarkahly  spontaneous  as  Herr 
Mengelher,g  played  it,  and  though  he  took 
the  first  movement  ,a  shade  fast,  the  clarity 
of  the  playing  was  such  that  not  a note 
was  blLirred.  In  the  finale,  also,  tlie 


that  he  lias  not  gone  to  the  length  oi  in- 
venting ;i  scale  of  his  own,  hut  in  spite  of 
this  handk’.’ii)  he  eiTectiinlh’  left  in.  in  the 
dttrk  :.'s  to  what  his  w’ork  w’as  all  aliout. 
thoijgli  a note  in  the  programme  intimated 
that  it  ends  with  a climax  of  “ d Aillusioti. ” 

-\  llulter  of  excitement  was  <’aus<’d  at  the 
end  by  the  vigorous  hissing  of  an,  indi vidu.'il 
in  the  gallery.  The  jirofcsl,  however,  de- 
feated its  own  object,  and  .’iroused  such  a 
strenuous  couiiler-demonstralioii  ih.it  Mr. 
'Bridge  h;id  to  return  four  or  five  limes  lo 
ackmow’lctige  the  syiiqialhi’iie  .'ipplause. 

I ini.  MURRAY  DA-VTiiy’S  RKCIT-AL. 

' Fir*  f <7 , T<  ^ , 

Mr.  Murray  Dav('y,  wlio  has  b»'<*n  heard  but  not^ 
seen  a good  many  times  during  Uic  past  few  weeks 
in  the  part  of  Titurel  at  Coveut  Ganlen,  gave  a song 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  tho  ^T^olian  ilall. 

The  first  part  of  the  programme,  which  was  accom* 
panied  by  Mrs.  O’Coimor  Morris,  open»*d  with 
Sarastro’s  two  great  airs  “ ()  Isis  und  Osiris  ” and 
“ In  diesen  heirgen  llalJen  **  from  Die  Zauherfluie^ 
;and  containi^d  Hchulierl's  “ Dcr  Doppelganger/’ 
|Schumann’s  “ Widmung,”  and  an  air  from  one  of 
liach’s  cantatas.  Having  tlius  jiaid  liomage  to  the 
iclassics  and  shown  that  lie  realized  the  bridge  as  well 
;as  the  gulf  between  the  lyrical  and  the  di'amatic 
Style  of  singing,  Mr.  Havey  passed  to  two  groups 
of  Ills  own  songs  and  one  group  by  Mme.  Poldowski^ 
wlio  accompanied  these  herself.  Of  the  fii’st  three 
pf  liis  songs,  which  were  settings  of  English  words, 

‘ The  Olive  Branch  ” was"  a long  way  the  best  ; 
,n  all  tiiree  the  music  was  written  with  true  regai’d 
for  the  just  declamation  of  the  words,  but  in  this 
pne  the  melody  was  more  distinguished  than  in  the 
other  two.  There  was  beaut-iful  melody  too  in 
“ II  ^tait  xine  fois,  o gu6  ” and  “ Odelette,”  but 
the  two  most  inteiN*sting  songs  in  the  French  group 
'were  Verlaine’s  “ CoHoque  sentimental,”  in  which 
The  narrative  and  dramatic  portions  were  very  deli- 
cately dilTerentiatcd,  and  a delightfully  wil.ty  setting 
of  Tristan  Corbiere’s  “ Le  Crapaud.”  The  atmosphere 
in  these  French  songs  w’as  indicat-ed  at  once  by  the 
I accompaniment,  and  Mr,  Bavey’s  admirably  pointed 
diction  and  skilful  use  of  vocal  colour  brought  out 
every  nuanre  in  the  melodic  line,  which,  as  in  much 
■modern  French  music,  closely  follows  the  inflections 
of  the  speaking  voice. 

Mr.  Bavey’s  tone  was  a little  strained  on  the 
upper  notes  ; otherwise  lie  was  in  very  good  voice, 
and  after  having  repeated  “ Le  Crapaud  ” and  Mme. 
Poldowski’s  charming  setting  of  Verlaine’s  “ Cythere  ” 
he  sent  every  one  away  liappy  by  his  singing  of 
Leporello’s  famous  “ catalogue  ” of  Bon  Giov'anni’s 
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, , , 1 I 1-  T k'tt'l  toL’hiiicMl  finish,  the  latter  virtue  also 

sihle  that  the  remarkab  \ e.’i  lea  e p . , i beinq-  conspicuous  in  the  string  players’  de- 

M.  .Scriabine  in  tie  so  o p, ii  ‘ ni-on-  k’.tfhtfully  .‘•■pontaneous  account  of  a Haydn 
;f>ortant  lactor  in  its  success  on  s qutirtct.  Dvor.ik’s  quartet  in  G major,  Op. 

, , , , . . ’f  106.  completed  .a  n’cll-arran,ged  .scheme.  f’ 

It  would  have  been  intercsfinp  n tlie  gult  _ ‘ 


rung 

appeared  additionally  iin.pressLve,  and  more 
than  .rexioiiciled  one  to  the  fact  that  this  was 
file  second  performance  the  work  lias  re- 
ceived within  throe  days.  .M.  (,’orlot,  the 
soloist  of  the  concert,  .showed  a perfect 
appreciation  of  the  part  t.-iken  by  tlie  piano 
in,  giving  colour  to  the  orchestral  texture  of 
h'l’anck’s  symphonic  poem  “ I,es  Djinn.s,  ' 
w’liilc  Ik-  also  ))la\ed  with  masterlv  ease  in 
the  same  conipo.scr's  line  “ '.'ariations 
.S\'mi>hoiiiqiK’s. " 

III  liis  “ Dance  Poem  ” for  orclic.^lra  Mr. 
I’ rank  Bridge  seems  lient  on  proving  tliat 
he  is  capable  ol  writing  music  every  vj'it 
as  incoliei’ent  as  anything  w6  have  liad  fr<M»lj| 
the  redoubtable  “ i Iirce  S. 's. ” It  is  true 


The  Fdward  Mason  Choir  so  seldom  ghes 
a concert  that  it  may  seem  Lingrat-elul  to  sug- 
gest that  more  discretion  might  be  excrci.sed 
the  production  of  new  works  by  British 
composers  than  was  apparent  in  the  far  too 
lengthy,  concert  given  ' ith.  the  assistance  ot 
the  New  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Queen’s 
Hall  last  night.  Five  first  performances  is 
surely  a liberal  tillowance  in  itself,  but  w^e 
had,  'in  addition,  .Mr.  R.  Vaughan  WiHiams’s 
“ Toward  the  Unknoivn  Region,”  Ilenschel’s 
ballad,  “ Young  Dietrich,”  Cesar  Franck’s 
150th  Psalm, and— for  some  obscure  reason— 
the  overture  te  “ Oberon.’  In  the  circum- 
stances it  is  only  possible  to  touch  briefly 
upon  the  works  heard  for  the  first  time.  'Hie 
most  ambitious  was  .Mr.  Montague  Phillips’s 
“ Death  of  .\dmiral  Blake  ” for  baritone  solo 
(Mr.  CharlesKnowIes),  chorus,  and  orchestra, 
an  earnest  but  somewhat  disjointed  piece  of 
work,  with  a more  purposeful  air  about  it 
than  was  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  others. 
One  alway.s  felt  that  Mr,  Phillips  was  making 
the  effect  lie  .aimed  at,  and,  as  he  did  not 
aim  too  high,  his  work  left  quite  a f-;vour- 
able  impression.  In  his  “ Labourer  s .Song,’ 
Mr.  Josef  Holbrooke  invokes  the  aid  ■'!  a 
brass  band  for  the  purpose  of  giving  em- 
phasis to  the  woes  ot  the  small  holder.  An 
appropriate  suggestion  of  the  soil  is  con- 
veyed by  the  use  of  folk-song  idiom,  but  the 
accompanimcnit  was  too  fauKy  to  alio. v any 
definite  conclusion  to  be  formed.  Ihe  orciiei- 
tral  plaving  throughout  tlie  concert  was  mine 
o’  the  best,  the  players  evidently  finding  a 
dift'cultv  in  following  Mr.  Mason’s  beat.  .Mt. 
Gustav 'von  Holst  shows  his  usual  partnikiy 
for  Eastern  colour"  in  a fourth  set  of  choral 
hymns  from  the  “ Rig  Veda,”  for  male 
choir  and  orchestra,  particularly  m the  per- 
sistent rhythmic  pulse  of  the  “ Hymn  ti 
Goma.”  the  ” Hymn  to  Agni,”  too,  is  full 
of  picturesque  elfecl.  Mr.  H.  Jervis 

Read’.s  “ That  Land  ” is  well-meaning,  but 
not  otherwise  remarkable.  The  choir  sang 
Lvith  bright  tone  and  careful  attention  to 
detail,  but  they  had  small  opportunity  of 
proving,  their  menle.  t 
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por  some  seasons  the  Edivaril  Mason  t-uu a 

1,3.  laanaged  to  provide  un  interesting  pm 
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-'r!.r:r  n^v.  cbunil  \v<'rI^^  by  the  yi- linger 
n ;:.ij  /-omposi'rs.  At  tho  choir'e  concert 
;■  . nuht  at  Qn  ■ : ’s  Hall,  some  eix  com- 
p rs  wero  ropretientcd,  five  of  the  work*! 
L ine  given  a first  i>erforniance  on  :h 


r,/iLLE.  spravka’s  recital. 

Mile.  Ella  .'IprAvk.'i  has  befere  now  given 
us  so  much  no.at  and  polished  playing  that 


ea" 


IV  "h  - uic  Clin.  ;rt,  on  the  ttiiole,  failed 
u impress  oni  ns  much  as  in  previous  years. 


but  if  no  work  was  remarkable,  thei^  were 
on  or  tw,  which  deserve  to  i-io  heard  again. 
M.  C-iir-U'.  ' ■ II  ■ .'.s  n- " group  of  lyrii 

fixnn  ’he  ' Rig  \ etl:.  " unquestionably  mat]. 
tbi.  !s  «'■  the  evening. 

In  his  tr-  tiner.r  of  Iv.i;  ierii  subjects  i>r. 
von  llolsl  shows  so'inethtng  like  gcniu-  : h. 
can  g.et  the  Oriental  atmosphere  into  music 
that  IS  purely  Wcst.irn  in  ieeiuiique,  ami 
never  <loos  lie  forgot  purely  artistic  oou- 
sideraiions  in  h.s  scarcii  after  ooloui’.  Ihd 
clcver'ies..  and  charm  ot  the  three  little 
“ liyrans  ” sung  lar  t night  is  unmistakable,’ 
and  both  the  cnoral  writing  and  the  orches- 
tration are  exi-ecdingly  effeetive. 

A “ humoresko  ’ for  chorus  and  orchestra. 
“ The  Tindict-vc  Staircase.”  by  Mr.  Edgar 
Baintoii,  was  not  witliout  clever  and 
humorous  touches.  The  words  deal  w ith  thi 
ghost  of  a charwoman  haunting  an  old  house 
in  lloundstlitch.  Tho  ulusti'at.o-n  of  the 
ghostly  walk  on  the  stairs  is  c.everly  do-ne, 
but  the  music  towards  the  latter  part  ot  the, 
piece  tails  off  somewhat. 

Two  little  pieces  by  Mr.  Jeivis-Read  liad 
some  taking  momenis,  but  both  suffered 
from  a somewhat  uncertain  touch.  Mr. 
Josef  Holbrooke’s  “ Labourer’s  Song,”  witii 
brass  band  accompaniment.  wa>  a kind  of 
folk-song  of  not  very  attractive  character, 
and  Mr.  Montague  Phillips’s  setting  -if 
Newbolt's  ••  U-cath  of  Admiral  Blake”  '■ 
very  poor  music. 

The  performances  of  the  works  vere 
mostly  good,  and  the  choir  sang  with  much 
intelligence.  Mr.  Ma*;on  condveding  with 
some  skill. 


her  want  of  form  in  her  recital  a.  Bechstein 
Hall  vesterdav  afternoon  need  not  be  taken 
too  seriously.'  She  began  with  Beethoven’s 
.Appassionata  ” sonata,  a work  which  did 
not  seem  to  lie  within  her  rang^  At  any 
rate,  she  was  less  at  home  in  it  than  in  the 
Brahms  waltzes  which  followed.  These 
were  given  with  a great  deal  of  the  facility 
which'  one  usuallv  associates  with  this 
pianist’s  style.  Even  h-cre,  however,  rather 
■more  regard  might  have  been  p.aid  to 
accuracy  of  detail’,  though  in  this  respect 
the  performance  was  decidediv  superior  to 
that  of  the  sonata.  Mile.  Spravka,  too,  let 
her  enthusiasm  get  out  of  hand  in  the  more 
birt^tional  moments  of  Chopin’s  Tantasie, 
I)p.  49,  and  as  a rule  it  was  iri  music  of 
slender  outline  that  the  best  qualities  of^  her 
^piayin-g  could  be  enjoyed. 


practice  of  cortaih  modern  composers,  but' uCluia. 
They  wore  not  as  formidable  as  they  looked  in  tho 
programme,  for  each  t.akes  only  about  ono  minute 
to  play,  but  they  would  be  more  enjoyable  t.akeii 
in  sm-xller  groups,  as  they  very  well  might  be.  They! 
.are  very’  v.aried  ; some,  like  the  first  in  tf  major  and  i 
the  last  in  C minor,  have  a boldness  of  design  ivhic.b 
w.as  unexpected  ; others,  like  tho  Allegretto  in  A that, 
the  Pastorale  in  !■',  and  the  Allegretto  doleiitc  in 
Jj  minor,  li.avc  gre.at  dclicaoy  .and  charm  ; while  others 
.again  explore  problems  of  technique  with  ronsider- 
.ah'c  eniorpriso.  The  playing  ot  them.  f.oo.  was 
delight.ful,  for  with  his  own  music  Mr.  Kelly  is  freed 
from  the  sense  of  duty  and  tho  reterenee  to  pre- 
cedents which  sometimes  cumber  bus  playing  of  tho  ’ 

‘“"new  BRITISH  MUSIC. 
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QUEEN’i  llALI., 




MR.  ELLIS’S  CONCERT  AT  QUEEN’S 
HALL. 

One  fears  that  there  are  not  a fe\v  of  the 
type  of  concert  oiven  at  the  Oueen  s a 
last  nioht  which  arc  more  mtercstmj' 
paper  lhaa  in  the  result.  Still, 


When  the  histoiy  of  contemporary  music  comes  i<? 
be  written  an  honourable  place  must  surely  b4 
awarded  to  Mr.  Edward  Mason  ami  his  choir  for  then 
patriotic  efforta  to  promote  tho  well  being  of  the 
young  British  composer  The  latest  of  their  concerts, 
that  which  Uiok  place  in  the  Queen’s  Hall  on  VVednes 
ilay  evening,  allowed  a largo  and  very  sympathetid 
audienre  .an  opportunity  'o  judge  some  new  chord 
works  by  .lo.*»ef  Holbrooke,  H.  V.  Jervis- Bead,  Edgat. 
L.  Bainton,  Montague  F.  Phillips,  and  Gustav  voir 
lloLsl.  lot  It  be  said  at  once  that  the  pcrformancesf 
apiHiared  to  be  in  every  way  satisfactory.  Mr.  Ma^ni 
having  the  well-balanced  forces  of  his  choir-backed 
up  by  the  New  Symphony  Orchesira-m  complete 
control.  Tho  snhj.ct-matter  of  two  of  tW  com 
(positions-”  Tho  Small  Holder"  of  Mr  Hoihrooke 


I l,i^  iS  A til . I 10, ***%  _ - T) 

MENGELBERG  AND  STRAUSS 

I /)  H-  » , /■  , (-late  with  music  in  any  shaiic or  foi in.  The 

W Ibihler"  (siih-entitled  “The  laiboiimrs  S<mg  » 

" ^AN  IMPRESSION.  / / telis  of  the  woes  of  one  who  wouhl  go  m for  far^ 

/ ' on  a small  scale.,  of  frost  and  pouto  blight,  ol  w<^d 

I mg  nelth’S.  of  the  purchasing  of  manure,  and  other 

From  a Correspondent.  details  m the  daily  hfe  of  the  labourer.  As  there  ^ 

Though  the  event  was  last  Monday,  surely  no  sort  of  dramatic  eontext  in  the  narration  o 
it  is  not  too  late  to  say  what  some  of  us  iJimgs,  as  tho  "poem  by  Anna  hiin.«  on  ac  u 

think  its  critics  ought  to  have  said.  It  ( Imiax.  and  .is  it  is  iimi.  or,  at  a iy  rate,  non  ynca 

was  a.,  strange  idea  to  set  the  doughty  treatment,  it  follows  that  the  compo^r  was  a _ 

. Mengelberg  to  conduct  Mendelssohn.  He  with  a problem  which  it  was  T, 

did  his  best  for  it,  playing  it  with  all  the  to  solve.  In  our  opinion  Mr.  Holbrooie  as 


did  his  best  tor  it,  playing  it  with  all  the  to  solve.  in  our  opinion  sn.  u.,,.,.. 

fineness  and  finish  that  he  could — but  nothing  succeeded.  No  amount  of  skilful  raanagemen  o 
j: 1—  ,.;_1  : 1 hnnii  .■iccoiupanimcn-t  COUiU| 


Wlitfucb^  cuiu.  uiuj>u  uiat  iik:  — uaL  uutum.^  suci-wuiiu.  - - 

could  disguise  its  essential  empitiness ; its  chonis  and  of  the  bniss  band  aocompanimcn  co  . 
vivacity  is  so  decorous,  its  facility  so  gentle-  iiiakc  a satisfactory  work  of  art  of  such  a t emc.  o . 


manly — a veritable  monument  to  the  “Fine  rather  of  a theme  so  treated.  Mr,  Biunton  ae 
Shades  and  the  Nice  Feelings.’’  It  was  a happier  resuli  in  " The  Vindictive  Siair&asc,  w 
speedily  obliterated  from  memory  by  a per-  tells  of  a ghostly  charwoman  in  a dainno  .tn  | 
formance  of  “ Tod  und  \'crklarung  ’’  of  ghostly  house  in  Houndsdiich, 

Strauss  that  must  rank  as  probably  the  finest 
yet  given  in  England.  It  was  hardly  like 


.’  O O -! 

:he  same  work  that  was  heard  on  Saturday, 
and  that,  not  because  Sir  Henry  Wood  played 
it  less  than  well,  but  because  Herr  Mengel- 
berg played  it  with  incomparable  splendour. 
Mnthout  the  slightest  blurring  of  the  outline, 
drawn  with  a grip  of  the  rhythm  as  firm  as 
it  was  sensitive,  every  shade  of  colour  in  the 
marvellous  web  of  sound  was  made  clear  and 
lovely.  Herr  Mengelberg,  holding,  like 


gh.’iJy  house  in' Houndsdiich."  though,  as  we  havq 
suggosUid,  the  subject  was  a poor  ono  to  cbtiose  for 
music,  even  as  a " llumoreske,"  which  is  how  the 
composer  describes  it.  , , 

There  is  more  real  and  legitimate  music  in  the 
■'  Dream  Tryst"'  and  " TbiU  l.and  of  Mr.  .Icrvi^ 
Bead,  a young  composer  whose  work  is  gaining  ip 
strength  and  (K-rsonality  The  poems,  by  Francir 
Thoini*on  and  T.  Sturge  Moore  respectively.  ap» 
both  ol  high  qinilhy.  and  their  s. stings  .ippropiiaU'lj^ 
thoughtful  and  imaginative.  Vei^  effective  in  at 
conventional  way  is  Mr.  Montague 


lovely.  Herr  Mengelberg,  holding,  like  obvious  and  conventional  way  is^  -•■*. 

Blake,  that  vou  cannot  know  what  is  enough  Phillips’s  sotting  of  Henry  Ncwbolts  fine  verses  m 
unless  you  know  what  is  more  than  enough,  ” The  Death  of  Admiral  Blake.  There  is 


on 

1,,^  . . Mr.  F.  B. 

Eliis  is  to  be  commended  for  his  enterprise 
in  arranging  his  series,  and  let  us  hope  the 
second  and  third  will  prove  more  worthy. 
Last  night’s  programme  began  • 

Arnold  Bax's  “ Festival  ” overture,  and  later 
there  were  heard  fne  same  composer  s I'oui 
Orchestral  Sketches,  two  of  which  had  not 
been  played  before.  Mr.  Bax  has  a facile  pc 
and  a decided  gift  for  orchestral  colouring. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  his  style  is  .so  lacking 
in  charactei.  It  suggests  a senes  of  in- 
fluences, first  one.  then  another;  there  is  no 
unified  amalgamation  or  development_  fiom 
any  one  partkular  school.  One_  feels_  indeed 
that  this  clever  young  writer  is  still 
struggling  with  technique,  and  has  not  \et 
Lund  himself.  A “Shropshire  Lad 
Rhapsody  and  an  Idyll,  “Ihe  Banks  o 
Green  Willow,’’  were  two  pieces  for  orchestra 
bv  Mr.  George  Butterworth,  which  received 
their  first  London  performance  on  this  occa- 
sion The  former  is  a sort  of  pendant  to  the 
composer’s  cycle  of  songs  of  the  same  title. 
As  such  it  is  much  too  lengthy,  while  as  a 
self-contained  work  the  introductory  charac- 
ter of  the  opening  persisted  throughout,  _.md 
one  did  not  seem  to  be  led 
latter  work  makes  use  of  two  folk-tunes 
treated  in  rather  a pointless  way,  tne  net 
result  being  indecisive.  - , ^ 

Frobablv  the  composer  s cxper.ei  ce  is  too 
small  to  enable  him  to  deal  as  yet  success- 
fully with  the  material.  Both  composi- 
tions however,  had  merit  in  other  directions, 
displaving  neat  workmanship  and  _ pleasiag 
orchestration,  Dvorak’s  symphonic  poems 
ire  so  seWom  heard  nowadays  that  t he  re- 
vival of  “ Die  Mittagshexe”  was  welcome. 
Not  that  the  work  is  en-tirely  .satisfactory, 
lacking  cohesion,  but  Dvorak  was  an  in- 
spired writer,  and  the  freshness  and  vitality 
A his  ideas  reconcile  the  hearer  to  a vague- 
ness of  form  and  the  feeling  that  the  .=ym- 
phonic  poe-m  was  nvT  with  him  pi  happy 
nedium  for  musical  expression.  The  jiro- 
Tramme  was  completed  wkh  .Strauss's 
^ Don  Quixote.”  with  Mr.  C.  Warwick- 
Evans  pfaying  the  solo  violoncello  part  and 
1 coupk;  of  songs  sung  by  Miss  Gladys 
\lotrer.  The  orchestra  was  the  Queen's 
Haii  organization,  and  the  conductors  were 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Toye  and  Mr.  Ellis. 


obtains  a passion  and  glory  in  his  climaxes 
that  depends  on  his  absolute  assurance  that 
he  can  always  get  more  if  he  needs  it.  .After 
the  last  outbreak  of  the  powers  of  death,  it 
will  be  remembered,  there  is  a long  passage 
of  slowly  gatherin,^  volume  of  sound  up  to 
the  final  illumination.  This  became 
literally  an  effect  as  of  throbbing  waves  of 
light,  as  well  as  of  sound,  like  the  dawning 
of  a cloudless  summer  day  till,  with  unspeak- 
able majesty,  the  sun  rose  and  illumination 
flooded  not  a single  soul,  but  a world,  with 
a revelation  of  “ The  love  that  moves  the 
sun  and  every  star.” 

The  other  notable'  feature  of  the  concert 
was  the  playing  of  “ Los  Djinns  ” and  the 
“ symphonic  variations  ” of  Cesar  Franck 
for  piano  and  orchestra.  Herr  Mengelberg 
and  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  (surely  now 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world)  played  magni- 
ficently also  here.  The  pianist  was  M. 
Cortot,  who  gave  .a  brilliant  rendering.  He 
is  a fine  pianist:  the  stream  of  his  playing 
runs  limpidly  clear,  flashing  back  the  light, 
but  it  never  runs  shallow  for  all  its  clearness. 
He  has  a great  range  of  tone,  especially  from 
mezzoforte  to  pianissimo,  and  his  passages 
of  the  most  magical  softness  are  never  lack- 
ing in  depth  or  volume.  It  is  rather  on  the 
side  of  the  fortissimi,  if  anywhere,  that  his 
tone  thins  out  into  hardness.  Perhaps  the 
piano  was  a little  to  blame — it  seems  rare 
to  get  a concert  grand  with  a fine  fulness  in 
the  treble.  A hard,  rather  wooden,  sound  is 
so  often  produced  where  we  long  for  mellow- 
ness. However,  the  performance  was  ad- 
mirable. We  have  heard  the  end  of  the 
variations  so  plaved  as  to  sound  trivial  and 
weak,  but  between  them  M-  Cortot  and  Herr 
Mengelberg  gave  it  its  rightful  value,  full  of 
vivacity  and  charm  and  an  eagci  spiritedness 


certainty  in  the  composer’s  handling  of  his  orches- 
tra—most  young  men  to-day  have  learned  that  art 
ere  they  leave  their  student  daye  bohind;  what  one 
does  foci  in  this,  as  in  most  of  the  artist  s work,  iSj 
that  its  effects  are  got  at  the  expense  of  sincerity.  In^ 
other  words,  that  the  composer  has  liocn  exprosingl 
not  80  much  what  ho  truly  feels  as  whait  he  is  expected’; 
to  feel.  There  is  nobler  music  in  Mr.  von  Holst  s 
Big  Veda”  choral-hymns.  The  sincenty  of  hisl 
work  is  always  self-evident,  and  in  the  fourth  | 
set  of  those  hymns  hoard  on  Urdnesdr-y  he  has , 
stamped  his  own  personality  indelibly,  and  with  . 
distinction.  In  these,  which  are  set  for  male  voices 
and  ore.hcBtra.  the  composer  follows  in  the  style. , 
qu.asi-Onontal.  laid  down  in  the  first  group  which 
WAS  produced  hy  tho  Rdward  Masoh  Choir  a couplo  of  j 
years  ago.  Mr.  Charles  Knowles  was  the  very  able  , 
vc-cahst  at  this  concert,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Hodge  the  ^ 
organist.  j,  s.^KELLA’S  ^ 

Handel  wrote  anythino  H,armonious 

sharplv  diJerentiabed  in  tone  from  the  more  eCectne 
In  the  Lb  he  was  too  careful  of  the  exact  dispos.b  on 

of  accenb  bhroughoub  bh^^  aXffs -“bffough  bhorc 

“ a""”  mo^  L’oXneous  impnlse  behind  t he 
wa..,  a mo  i „onaba.  Be.bwccu  thorn  bo 
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MR.  SCRIABINE’S 
t RECITAL 


T.  I 


A CROWDED  AUDIENCE. 


Inm  ' con^tmoL  V fonnid.ablo-looking  series 

lus  ovi  1!  1 , ..  onre.  .-l.a  IS  bhC 


A year  or  two  ago  the  name  of  Scriabine  was 
scarcely  known  in  this  country’,  save  to  a few  mu.s’c- 
lovers  particularly  interested  in  the  modern  develop- 
ments of  their  art.  To-day,  evidently,  it  is  a naime  to 
conjure  with.  In  Bechstein  Hall,  accordingly,  there 
was  no  vacant  seat  yesterday  afternoon.  I'or  the 
public,  in  defiance  of  nun,  sleet,  and  snow,  had 
ventured  forth  bravely  to  do  homage  unto  I’ue  dis- 
tinguished Russian  composer-pianist,  who  was  then 
giving  his  first  recital  in  London.  It  was  a Scriabine 
programme  interpreted  by  the  composer,  but  not— 
in  ono  sense— the  composer  wc  heard  recently  in  the 
daringly  unconventional  pages  of  “ Prometheus. 
In  other  words,  although  some  very  characteristically 
modern  pieces  came  at  the  end  of  the  programme, 
most  of  it  waa  confined  to  tho  early  Scriabine  the 
Scriabine  who,  as  a young  man  (he  is  still  compara- 
tively that),  found  himself  vci-y  much  under  tie 
domination  of  Chopin.  Again  and  again  one  had 
evidence  of  that  influence  in  the  Preludes,  Mazurkas, 
and  Studies  that  formed  the  first  half  of  yesterday  s 
scheme.  In  not  a few  of  tho  Preludes,  and  in  the 
Study  in  D sharp  minor,  the  mood,  method,  and 
harmonic  idiom  of  the  Polish  composer  were  clearly 
reflected;  yet  one  felt  that  there  was  hoK*  some- 
thing more  than  mere  imitation,  some  attempt 
to  express  .a  personal  mood  and  a definite  indivi- 
duality. .And  in  any  case  many  of  the  Preludes 
Sketches  ” they  niicht  almost  1»  called— wore 
very  charming  thiug.s  in  their  kind  and  clearly  tho 
outpourings  of  a composer  with  a complete  under 
standing  of  pianoforte  technique. 


i ' AN  EARr^IER  SONATA, 
i Of  this  fact  there  was  ample  proof,  too,  in  the 
Sonata  in  F sharp  minor — hi.s  third — which  Mr. 
Scriabine  played  afterwards.  In  structure 
jtho  treatment  of  its  subject-matter  this 
lelear  and  logical  enough,  and,  save  in  the  dreamily 
poetical  slow  movement,  contains  a good  deal  of 
rhythmical  energy.  Rut  a remarkable  work  it  could 
hardly  1)0  willed,  and  it  falls  into  an  altogether 
different  category  from  the  composer’s  singularly 
baming  later  Sonata  bearing  the  opus  number  53. 
As  has  been  uoted,  one  found  a certain  affinity  with 
the  later  developments  of  Scriabine’s  style  of  ntter- 
linco  in  some  of  the  pieces  ho  included  in  his  final 
group,  more  especially  in  those  ranging  from  0pp. 
51  to  50.  The  harmonic  strangeness  of  " Dcsir,” 
Iho  elfish  spirit  of  the  aptly-named  “ Etrangete,” 
find  the  bizarre  fantasy  of  the  " Pocme  SatajiiqiK  ” 
—these  were  among  the  qualities  that  bespoke  the 


fselo  played  by  Mr.  Wa^cK^j^iVans;, 
The  concert 'iWan  with 


conducted. 


rwic 

t began  with  Air  \\rnold^Bax's  genia 


! Serenade  and  Percy  Grainger's  Irish  I'cel  “ Molly 
on  the  Shore.”  The  quintet  is  in  tour  very  concise  -|  r*  O 
movements  threaded  together  by  the  use  in  all  of  a £ | f ) 

the 


laou  year.  With  it  came  a new  ■'  Iilyll  ” by  the 
same  composer,  called  “ The  Banks  of  Green  Willow,” 
a piece  WTitten  upon  two  folktunes,  which  carries  on 
and  develops  the  poetic  feeling  of  the  beautiful 
melodies  very  gracefully.  Grace  rather  than  strength 
was  the  prevailing  quality,  too,  in  the  Four  Orchestral 
Sketches  by  Mr.  Bax.  Two  of  them  had  been  heard 
at  a Promenade  Concert.  The  dainty  “ Dance  in  the 
Sun  ’ ■ and  the  reflective  slow  movement  for  strings 
called  In  the  Hills  of  Home  ” were  the  new  numbers. 

We  must  content  ourselves  at  the  moment  with  a 
brief  record  of  an  enterprise  whicli  we  hope  will  gain 
fuller  support  from  the  public  at  the  two  concerts 


Beriabino  of  a fresh^ individual  outlook,  emancipated  return  to  a further 

from  the  fetters  of  convention  and  the  influence  of  pscussion  ol  their  achievements  when  the  series  is 
his  predecessors.  Wo  have  no  space  Ipft  in  which  y- A «Tin 

bo  ilcscribo  the  rare  and  refreshing  beauties  of  the  MK«  HLLfIS  S CONCERTS* 

pianist’s  interpretation  of  his  works.  Enough  that 
his  playing  throughout  was  that  of  a sensitive,  sin- 
cere, and  finished  artist,  and  a master  technician. 

He  gives  his  second  recital  on  Thursday  evening 

DC-Xt. 

M.  SCRIABINE'S  RECITAL. 




y[tL 


A NEW  QUINTET, 


.7  ‘ 


A DEPRESSING  AFTERNOON. 

' The  pianoforte  r- ci tal  of  his  own  composi- 
tions given  by  M.  Scriabine  at  the  Bechstein 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  was  disappointing. 
‘The  examples  of  his  work  selected  for  poi- 
jformance  wore  of  varying  elates,  judging  by 
the  opus  numbers,  which  ranged  from  3 to 
63.  They  were  also  of  varying  charSictcr  in 
a sens'e,  the  later  ones  showing  considerablv 
more  harmonic  freedom  than  the  earlier. 
But  one  came  away  feeling  that  verj'  little 
had  beer,  e.xpressed  musically  in  any  of  the 
styles.  .A  group  of  preludes,  Op.  11,  \vere 
for  the  most  part  hardly  more  than  fleeting, 
fragmentary  inlluences  of  Chopin.  Ihe  same 
could  also  be  said  of  a couple  of  mazurkas. 
Op.  3,  and  three  eludes,  Op.  8.  No  c;',e_  of 
these  pieces  conveyed  anything  approaching 
the  emotional  purport  of  the  Polish  rnaster  s 
creations,  while  in  the  sonata  in  h sharp 
minor,  Op.  23,  one  had  a work  of  but  slight 
distinction,  either  in  ideas  or  in  design.  The 
third  group  possessed,  at  any  rate,  the  in- 
terest attaching  to  the  experimental  style  of 
|M.  Scriabine’s  later  writings,  but  here  again 
one  had  a complete  lack  of  Eesthetic  solidity, 
not  to  say  charm.  The  truth  is  that,  after 
hearing  a good  deal  of  the  latter-day  attempts 
to  break  away  from  the  line  of  tradition,  \ve 
are  beginning  to  fear  that  the  one  thing 
which  is  really  of  account  in  artistic  creation 
is  not  to  be  found.  In  fact,  an  amazing 
amount  of  ingenuity  is  being  expended  in  the 
endeavour  to  beguile  us  into  believing  that 
impulses  from  the  intellectual  side  can  re- 
]>lace  tliose  from  the  emotional.  It  will  he 
fa  sad  dav  for  the  art  of  music  if  such  a prin- 
ciple should  be  acceptetl  as  necessary  and  all- 
sufficing,  hut  that  is  surely  beyond  belief. 

M.  SCRIABIN  AT  TKE  FIAJNU 
yyicy^  ^ 

BRILLIANT  INTERPRETATION  OP  HIS 
OWN  WORKS. 


.A  decidedly  valuable  addition  to  the  reper- 
tory of  British  cliamber  music  was  intro- 
ducetl  last  night  at  the  second  of  Air.  F.  B. 
Ellis's  concerts  of  modern  music,  given  at 
Iho  yEolian  Hall,  in  the  shape  of  a “ Phan- 
tasy ” quintet  for  .strings,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  R.  A'aaghan  \Villiam.s.  It  might  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  the  compo.ser  has  not 
quite  .solved  the  problem  .satisfactorily  of 
dealing  with  this  particular  form,  wliich 
owes  its  origin  to  the  interest  and  enterprise 
of  .Mr.  W.  W.  Cobbett;  hut  he  has  managed 
to  write  some  exceedingly  characteristic  and 
charming  music.  The  work  avoids  the  chief 
difficulty  in  a sense  by  being  divided  into  four 
sections,  which  correspond  roughly  to  the 
ordinary  four  movements  of  the  sonata  form. 
They  arc  neces.sarily  short,  but  scrapplncss  of 
effect  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  a theme  which 
is  worked  through  each  one.  It  is  here  that 
the  oar  feels  some  dissatisfaction,  duo,  we 
think,  to  the  somewhat  shadowy  melodic  out- 
line of  this  particular  theme.  That  is  to  say, 
one  of  a rather  e.xceptionally  distinctive  type 
seems  to  be  required  when  it  is  intended  to 
subject  it  to  c.xtensive  development.  How'- 
ever,  to  let  that  point  pass,  tlierc  is  no  doubt- 
ing the  general  air  of  really  pleasing 
musicianship  displayed  in  this  Phantasy in 
‘the  sarabande  section  a note  of  genuine 
beauty  is  struck  of  a rare  kind  in  these  dull 
days  of  experimenting  and  tampering  with 
scales  and  so  forth.  The  finale,  too,  is  a 
happily  .spirited  .section,  while  the  somewhat 
bewildering  rhythm  of  the  scherzo  will  doubt- 
less resolve  itself  into  something  a little  more 
tangible  at  a second  hearing.  capital  per- 
formance was  given  by  the  London  String 
Quartet,  Me.ssrs.  Sammons,  Petre,  Warner, 
and  Warwick-Evans,  Air.  J.  L.ockyer  playing 
second  viola. 

Pianoforte  pieces  were  played  most  skilfully 
bv  AI.  Ricardo  A'incs-Roda",  the  “ Ondine  ” 
of  Ravel  in  particular,  and  it  sounded  more 
attractive  than  usual.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, make  “ Le  Gibct  ” or  “ Scarbo  ” of  the 
same  composer  sound  anything  better  than 
the  tiresomciv  freakish  pieces  they  are.  The 
A’ariations,  Interlude,  and  Finale  on  a theme 
of  Rameau,  bv  Paul  Dukas,  a work  wc  do 
not  remember  'hearing  before,  proved  to  be  a 
very  tedious  piece  of  music,  throwing  no 
light  unon  the  chosen  subject  which  could 
make  a’nv  appeal  to  .one’s  aesthetic  sense. 
Balalcirev’s  ” Islamey  ” and  AN’olf’s  “ Italian 


composer  finds  in  succcs.sioas  of  common  chords 
empha.sizrd  in  the  contrast.  Its  style  reminds  un  o) 
two  other  works  by  VauRban  William-s,  both  of  them 
('hurch  music,  the  Tallis  Fantasia  and  the  Psalm 
sung  la.st  year  at  St.  Paul’s.  The  Scherzo  brings  the 
main  theme  into  a stronger  light,  and  it  and  thr 
Burle^sca,  which  forms  the  finale,  arc  full  of  vital 
energy  and  strong  rhythm.  Between  them  the 
Saraband  (without  violoncello)  is  a charming  di'cain, 
and  tlie  way  in  which  the  violoncello  on  its  re-entry 
hustles  the  other  iastrumcnls  hack  to  real  life  is 
peculiarly  telling. 

MI.SS  DOROTHY  MOGGRIDGE’S  RECITAL. 

Aliss  Dorothy  Moggridge  gave  a pianoforte  recital 
on  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  .Eolian  Hall  with  a 
programme  in  which  the  chief  place  ivas  occu- 
pied by  Paul  Dukas’s  .Sonata  in  K flat  minor, 
which  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  heard  in 
Ixindon  since  it  was  played  .seven  yeai-s  ago  i;y 
Mile.  Blanche  Selva.  It  is  not  a work  that  is 
li'acly  to  attract  the  average  pianist,  for,  interesting 
though  it  is  musically,  it  is  monotonous  in  places, 
and  it  does  not  contain  much  that  is  showy  from 
the  executant’s  point  of  view,  while  a large  part  of 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  play.  The  Variations 
on  a Theme  by  Rameau  are  more  varied  in  interest 
and  in  some  ways  more  effective.  nevertlielcRS  a great 
deal  can  be  nuide  of  the  Sonata  if  it  is  played  by 
some  one  with  a very-  advanced  technique. 

This  Miss  Moggridge  can  hardly  lie  said  to  have 
done.  .She  played  some  pieces  by  Couperin  and  other 
early  French  composers  with  a crisp  and  delicate 
touch  and  with  understanding  of  the  idiom.  In  the 
.Sonata  she  seemed  to  be  struggling  wdth  the  music 
as  though  she  were  unable  to  convey  the  idea.s  through 
her  fingers.  The  scherzo  went  best ; the  slow  move- 
ment needed  a more  singing  touch  to  diilirentiate 
the  melody  from  the  varied  embroideries  (hat  sur-  ; 
round  it,  and  in  the  la.st  the  player  had  no!  enough 
physical  strength  to  convey  the  power  and  glow 
of  the  passages  moving  in  big  masses  to  a climax. 

1 GW 

THE  CLASSICAL  CONCERTS 


M.  Scriabin  charmed  a large  audience  at  Bechsteir 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  by  his  exquisite  playing 
of  his  own  music.  Beginning  with  the  early  Preludes. 

Mazurkas,  and  Etudes,  he  led  us  on  through  gently 

ascending  Opus  numbers  and  gently-ascending  ^ , , -,r  n 

;technical  complexities,  tfil  ho  brought  us  at  last  to  cj^.r^natlc  ” and  Percy  GramiT'Cr  s ‘ .Mollv  on  j 

his  “ Po6me  Satanique.”  the  Shore  ” for  strintf  quartet  completed  an 

Still,  he  gave  us  nothing  of  his  very  latest  style,  jmicresting'  programme.  ,-,T-TxrTrT 

(nothing  which  reaUy  requires  much  thinking  about,  VAUGHiVN  WILUAMS'S  QDl-M-t-i-- 

jand  wliile  he  went  on  playing  one  delicate  trifle  ^ tjje  only  new  work  heard  at  Air.  F.  B. 

[after  another  the  audience  became  a little  apathetic-  ohamber  concert  in  the  .Eolian  E-'-ll  last 

It  was  not  till  he  reached  ” Etranget6  ” (Op.  63)  ^ ..  Fantasy  Quintet  ” by  R.  Vaugnan 

[that  they  felt  they  had  got,  as  the  Americans  say,  * gtm  an  eventful  progi'amme.  It  is 

“ right  there,”  and  its  piquant  phraseology  and  the  (..ygnt  to  hear  Senor  Ahnos-Roda  play  luxvel 

brilliant  playing  roused  them  to  demand  an  encore.  mueed  to  hear  him  play  anything. 

Though  Scriabin’s  early  works  are  entirely  m concert  with  the  three  pieces  called 

the  maimer  of  Chopin,  very  few  of  them  actually  __  la,  Nuit,”  and  played  them  with  iMt  j 

wondTrful  deftness  which  draws  the  ^ 

speU  without  the  exercise  of  any  peculiar 
of  tone  or  colour.  Senor  Vines  seems  -o  ’ 
composer  has  done  it  all  ; I have  only 
what  he  has  written  and  you  see  waat  Uapp  n.  . 
With  Ravel  his  method  is  whoUy  successtol  , w th 
Dukas’s  Variations  on  aTheme  by 
a little  more  help  from  the  player.  ,Ah“u\ 
through  one  began  to  feel  not  j 

■we  were  getting  detacb.Gd  wun  i 


BRAHMS’S  SEXTET  IN  B FLAT, 

Ye.sterday  afternoon,  at  the  Bechstein  Hall, 
the  Classical  Concert  Society's  e.xtra  scries 
of  concerts  came  to  an  end.  The  work  in  the 
programme  of  leading-  importance  was 
[Brahms’s  string  sextet  in  B fiat,  f hi.s  vyas 
Iplaved  in  very  fair  style  by  the  EngliAn  .String 
lOuartet,  Alessrs.  Alorris,  Kinze,  Bridge,  and 
James,  with  the  assistance  of  Alessrs.  ioni- 
‘iinson  and  Salmond  as  extra  viola  and  violon- 
icelio.  Alore  warmth  of  tone,  breadth,  and 
'occasionally  greater  technical  certainty  would 
have  improv'ed  a performance  otherwise  by 
no  means  wanting  in  spirit  or  .sympathy. 

Earlv  in  the  programme  the  quartet  jilayed 
Mr.  Bridge’s  “The  Londonderry  .Air”  and 
Air.  Grainger's  “ Alolly  on  the  .Shore,’’  the 
former  much  better  than  the  latter,  in  which 
the  tone  was  somewhat  thin  and  “ scratchy  ; 
but  it  is  a more  difficult  work  to  make  effec- 
tive, needing  the  greatest  possible  crispnc.ss 
and  executive  assurance.  Both  are  in  their 
diverse  wavs  characteristic  compositions, 
although  it’mav  be  urged  that  Air.  Bridge 
hardly  convinces  us  that  the  tunc  he  has  used 
has  n'luch  to  dp  with  the  general  mood  of  the 
music)  while  Air.  Grainger  possibK  goes 
rather  too  much  the  other  way_,  and  barely 
escapes  the  monotonous  in  his  somewhat 
naive  variation.  The  singer  at  the  concert 
was  Aliss  Aluriel  Foster;  in  excellent  voice, 
she  gave  very  attractive  interpretations  of 
three  Wolf  songs,  having  to  add  an  encore, 
and  was  also  heard  in  Schumann's  cycle, 

” Erauenliebo  und  Leben.’’ 

M.  SCRIABINE’S  “ WRONG  NOTES.’ 


STUDIES  FOR  A FIBELI^T  RECIT-AL. 

jVI.  Scriabine  beg.'.n  his  second  r ecit  al  at  Bechsteir 
Hall  last  night  with  a number  of  those  little  jueces 
dtudes  and  preludes  (the  names  do  nob  imply  anj 
distinction  in  form)  which  it  would  only  be  possibk 
to  enjoy  in  comfort  if  one  could  kidnap  the  com- 
poser and  insist  upon  a recital  aU  to  oneself  by  tir<> 
light.  They  are  loo  slight  for  the  concert-hall,  wit.i 
its  persistent  punctuations  of  applause. 

He  followed  them  with  liis  second  sonata,  Op.  19, 
in  G sharp  minor,  which  has  two  movements,  a 
rather  vague  andante  and  an  exceedingly  brilliant 
■presto.  The  latter  gave  us  the  full  flavour  of  his 
technical  command  of  the  piano.  Lastly  “■ 

group  of  the  now  poemos  and  prf-ludes  and  the 
sona'.a,  No.  9,  which  were  rexdewed  in  The  Times 
a fortnight  ago.  The  second  of  the  two  poemes  of 
Op.  69,  with  its  ■wild  arabesques  persistently  hitting 
on  what  used  to  be  called  “wrong  notes,”  enter- 
tained the  audience  immensely,  and  they  asked  for, 
and  got,  its  repetition. 

The  ninth  sonata  (Op.  68)  was  disappomi.ing. 
One  would  have  expected  at  least  that  it  would  have 
given  opportunity  tor  a wider  range  of  lone  and 
colour  than  it  did,  and  the  four-note  plirase,  which  is 
its  principal  theme,  hardly  seems  worth  nU  the 
ielaboration  it  gets.  However,  the  audience  slill 
wanted  more,  and  M.  Scriabine  satisfied  them  by 
Iplaying  “Etrangete  ” (Op.  63,  No.  2),  which  was  one 
of  the  events  of  last  week’s  recital. 


A, 


recall  particular  works  by  Chopin,  and  so  it  w-as 
curious  to  fuKl  that  the  “ Poerne  Aile,”  a comparaiively 
late  work,  is  closely  modelled  on  Chopin’s  Etude 
in  P’  (Op.  25,  No.  3).  The  largest  work  in  the  pro- 
gramme w.as  tlic  Sonata  in  F sharp  minor  (Op.  23), 
and  its  mo.st  interesting  movement  is  the  vigorous 
finale.  The  lU’st  movement  becomes  a little  tedious 
by  its  insistence  on  one  rhytlun,  but  the  linkie, 
which  follows  an  allegretto  and  a slow  movement 
(both  quite  slight),  Is  built  on  big  lines,  and  the 
composer’s  masterly  interpretation,  of  it  created  a 

B.  ELLIS’S  CONCERT. 

The  first  of  the  interesting  series  of  concerts  which 
Mr.  F.  B.  Ellis  is  giving  to  replace  those  of  Mr. 
Balfour  Gardiner  was  held  at  Queen’s  Hall  last  night, 
and  contained  new  works  by  Mr.  Arnold  Bax  and  Mr. 
George  Butlerworth.  Quite  apart  from  tbc  interest 
of  novelty,  the  action  of  which  is  often  curiously  un- 
rerlain,  it  was  a progr.aniine  which  ought  to  have 
drawn  a belter  audience  t han  it  <li<l,  since  it  contained 
an  fveeflent  performance  by  tlie  Queens 
Orcljestra,  under  Mr.  Geoffrey  Toye 
quaintly  picturesque  symplionie  poei 
Witch, ” Xf  well  as  Htrauss's  " Don 


deen  imnrcssion. 

MR.  F. 


detached  but  that  i 

him  The  first  few  numbers  are  inteiLscly  mtercstin^. 
Thev  suggest  a sort  of  Iri-ench  counterpart  to  Brahms  s j 


Li™;  V,;  , w » a.,-*  I 

developed  and  became  more  rha,psodical  the  interest, 
flagged  as  the  connexion  with  the  theme  became, 
less  .tear,  though  it  revived  considerably  m the 


IBnll 
of  DvorfiU’s 
‘ The  Noon- 
(piixolf!  ” (the 
Kll 


clear,  though  . 

brilliant  finale.  AX  C\A  c(a  "Z* 

Senor  Vines  ended  the  progranltic  with  BaH- 
kirev’s  fantasia  “ Islamey.”  Between  his  numbers 
we  gob  a striking  contrast  in  the  intensely  vivid  ,ind 
glowing  playing  of  the  London  String  ’ 

That  admirable  body  of  players,  led  by  Mr.^  Albert 
Hammons,  produced  first  the  quintet  by  Mr.  \ augnan 
with  Mr.  James  Liockycr  playing  second 
aflerward-s  gave  Hugo  Wolf’s  Italian 


Mr 


Willianas 
viola,  and 


ductions,  which  included  “ Two  Impressions  of  Notre 
Dame,”  Three  Moods  (Op.  22).  a Sonata  m four 
movements  (Op.  26),  “ Impressions  of  the  Thames, 
and  a ” Wild  Men’s  Dance.”  Why  they  were  not 
called  “ Impressions  of  Colney  Hatch  or  A w 
goose-chase  ” it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  and  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  give  the  faintest  suggestion  of 


A REPRESENTATIVE  PROGRAMME 

. r vihat  the  performance  was  like. 

\\c  were  gnt  n aiioUier  opportun;tj  cl  Ornstein  is  a trick  pianist  of  the  first  order,  l 

hearing  .M.  .Scriabine’s  pianoforte  music  la.st  _gi,getic  housemaid  with  a duster  might  do  some 
night  at  the  Bechstein  Mall,  and  the  pro-  jj^a^^ly  all  of  them,  llisl 


gramnn  of  this  second  recital  was  drawn  up  j ' •KT;7r°am'a5™  even  if  it  is  granted  that  the 
on  similar  lines  to  that  of  the  first.  L.'ttimples  the  chance  of  tho 

were  played  by  the  composer  himself  of  both  *>  wild  Men’s  Dance,”  which  has  a 

early  and  late  works,  a number  of  little  pre-  ° of  rhythm,  was  the  one  among  these  things 

o — ^ ...o,-  f...,  n novor,  hnr«  Inmr.  ^p^essed  us  most.  Probably  the  ivriter  of  the 


ludes,  some  only  ten  or  a dozen  bars  long, 
two  sonatas,  No.  2 and  No.  9,  the  latter  a 
\erv  recent  work,  some  mazurkas,  and 
“ Poemes,”  etc.  Doubtless  a thoroughly 
representative  selection.  .\  large  and  friendly 
audience  listened  to  this  programme_  with 
evident  .appreciation.  Such  appreciation  is, 
not  hard  to  understand  if  one  gets  rid  of  the 
idea  that  M.  Scriabine  is  anything  more  than 
what  one  may  call  'an  ornamental  or  decora- 
tive writer.  But  to  take  the  music  really 
seriously  is  impossible.  .\11  the  charm  in  the 
earlier  works,  and  there  were  flashes  occa-, 
sionally,  is  Chopin,  only  not  so  good,  while 
in  the  later  the  queer  little  flourishes,  odd 
turns  and  twists  have  no  connection  other 
than  purely  superficial  with  music  which 
counts,  music  springing  from  feeling  to  react 
emotionally  upon  the  hearer.  .So  once  again 
one  sat  through  an  empty  and  soulless  enter- 
tainment, admiring,  of  course,  M.  Scriabine’s 
clever  playing,  his  delicate  touch,  his  excel- 
lent technique,  but  wondering  whether  it  was, 
on  die  whole,  worth  while. 


programme  note  was  right  m saying  that  they 
are  meant  to  be  felt,  not  analysed.  They  are  quite 
unthinkable,  but  one  is  stirred  by  their  crudity,  their 
energy,  and  often  by  their  absurdity. 

Before  them  Mr.  Ornstein  played  three  choral 
preludes  by  Bach  quite  badly  as  regards  tone  and 
rhythm,  and  among  them  he  placed  two  numbers 
from  Schonberg’s  Op.  U,  and  the  six  little  pieces. 
On.  19,  played  continuously  so  that  they  were  m- 
distingffishable  to  those  who  did  not  know  them. 
Certainly  Mr.  Ornstein 's  pieces  are  more  exating  than 
Schonberg’s. 

. A NEW  SYMPHONY. 


MR.  VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS’ 


SUCCESS 

Mr.  F.  B.  Ellis  s 


The  third  and  kist  of 
concerts  of  modern  music  took  place  last 
________  night  at  lire  Oueen’s  Mall.  Its  feature  waS| 

Miimc  r miposiid  for’^two  puimofoii- v..i  a i,in.|  the  first  performance  of  a simphony  b\  Mi.i 
nr.niont  leatiirr  of  Mr.  F.  S.  lielly’s  second  rcoitaJ,  Ralph  \'aughan  W illiams,  a work,  one  waSj 
givw,  tu  ^iolian  HjiLl  yedtenlay  afternoon.  'J'here  o-lad  to  find,  which  casilv  fulfilled  one’s  cx-i 


is,  of  couii¥5,  not  a groat  dool  of  good  music  of  that 
claes  i.r»  eidBtence,  but  in  choosing  Mozart's  l‘’iiguO 
in  C iniiTior,  and  Soinata  in  I)  major,  and  Sahiti 
triaens’s  ” Vuria.tioiie  on  a Themo  of  Beethoven,” 

Mr.  KoUy  arrange  a contrast  that  was  iutert'sting, 
though  none  of  the  worts  chosen.  c;i,a  be  regarded 

as  overwhelmingly  beautUu].  There  are  delightful  ...  . ,,, 

pages  in  tho  .Mozart,  but  ■tliem  are  dull  onr«,  too,  although  his  invention  at  timcs^  t.. 
amd  the  .soinewhat  mcchanh-jd  mnnner  in  which  the  gested  strong  influences,  ^ thei  e S 
lUUEio  was  played  by  Misa  Jehanno  Blookmarr  and 
tho  ireoiiUd-givcT  hardly  relieved  Ihe  longueurs  of 
their  dulki*>*a..  Stm.ngf;ly  enough,  this  meciraniicaJ 
offeC't  is  veiy  coimnou  in  the  poitoruKiiioe  of  suclf 
music,  eveu  in  the  tnso  oi  artists  who  may.  indi- 
viduurlly,  be  ixiesessed  of  any  amount  of  temrK'';ai 
ment.  'There  wais  no  laoic  of  cleatnees  in  the  rippliua 
pbmees  of  the  .soinafa;  one  was  m<ffely  conscious  that 
neither  artist  fek  fneeonough  to  give  proper  expres- 
sion to  the  music,  and  was  content  to  concentmta 
attention  upon  i»hrasing  and  a swe<>t  tome.  Interest 
la^y,  however,  chiefly  an  the  first  iioiiorniance  of  Mr. 

Kelly  s “ Theme,  \vuriations,  and  Fugue  for  Two 
Pianos,  in  which  the  composer  was  joined  by  Mias 
btockmarr,  and  of  some  songs  which  Mias  Rhoda 
von  Olahn  sing  to  the  compttacr’s  a<xcjmpanime'nt. 

Fmfortunaiely,  neither  im  the  ifiu-noforto  work  nor 
in  the  songs  has  the  oompcecr  arrived  at  that  stage 
when  self-expression  bocomco  interesting.  Tn  the 
hands  of  a more  hi.ghly-glfted  artist  the  rather  un- 
imaiginative  'Theiao  might  h.ivo  suggested  quite' 

H onderful  things  in.  tho  course  of  a set  of  vaa’i.a/tione, 
for  it  had  both  length  and  shape.  But  Mr.  Kelly  s 
phraseology’  is  oonvontional  in  a style  tliat  died  with 
Men<^l6£olin,  and  in  tiiia  he  never  gote  beyond  a 
certoin  tinkling  preUineos,  .is  in  the  neat  and  facile 
tenth  ^teiatjon,  mairlced  "I.eggieroe  scjntillante.” 

I Ilo  same  oonventionaJity  wan  marked  in  the  songs, 
the  best  of  which  is  only  a Ettle  better  than  tho 
average  ‘ ballad  ” of  to-day.  “Infant  Joy,” 

Cradle  Song,  and  “The  Pride  of  Youth”  ana; 
idoasaint  and  obviously  sincei’e  little  settings  of 
vorscs  that,  have  been  set,  many  timess  but  there  one's 
appswiation  ends.  .Mr.  Kelly’s  talent  is  not  yet  of 
llijo  Lind  that  stire  the  soul  to  its  depths.  The  songs | 
were  well  sung  bv  -iliss  von  Olchn,  as  was  also  a I 
fine  group  of  Debussy,  in  which  she  was  most  ably 
accompanied  by  Mr.  O’Connor  Morris. 


pcctations.  T'iie  composer  has  gradually  ^ 
built  up  a .sure  reputation  for  himself  as  a 
serious-minded  musician,  one  who^  always 
cndciivours  to  e.xpress  himself  with  sin- 
cerity, never  writini)(  for  the  .s.akc  of  effect. 
Mis  stvlc  is  oriq;inal  iind  individual,  and 

ins  su<t:- 
,c;encrally 

U>  be  traced  svimething  behind  entirely  his 
own.  Now  in  this  new  work  it  niight  be 
urged  that  there  are  .several  reminiscences 
of'Elsar  and  some  touches  charaotcristic  of; 
Dchussv,  vet  they  are  not  a dlsturbin<j' 
factor  if  one  views  the  movements  as  \\  holes. 
W hat,  perhaps,  matters  mere  is,  a tendency 
towards  a mannerism  in  the  use  of  the  triad 
in  its  root  position  and  of  the  flat  seventh 
and  one  or  two  melodic  turns  which,  are 
taken  from  folk-music.  This  seems  to  he 
a pitv,  for  the  tendency'  may  grow  to  the 
point  of  causing  the  composer  to  repeat  him- 
self. 'J'he  work  is  entitled  “ London  Sym- 
phonv,’’  but  no  indications  are  given  by^Mr. 
Wiiliams  as  to  the  personal  aspects  of  his; 
music.  One  could,  therefore,  listen  to  it 
for  its  own  sake,  and  extre,mely'  interesting; 
it  proved  to  be.  The  best  of  the  four  move-; 
nients  is  the  lento,  which  is  a really  beauli-’ 
ful  piece  of  music,  and  is  the  most  purely! 
orisfinal  in  mood. 


I'or  her  second  pianoforte  rooital,  which  took  place  I 
in  the  same  hall  in  che  evening,  Mies  Tora  Hwass 
chose  a [irogramtne  irather  less  conventional  than  her 
first.  Richard  Strauss's  Pi.ano  (juartet  (Opus  13) 
was  selected,  with  Messrs.  John  Saunders,  Eme.st 
Vongo,  and  Charles  A.  Crabbe  as  her  coadjutors,  four 
pieces  of  Max  Reger — Two  Humorosks,  a “ Melodic,” 
and  a Burleske  ’’ — ^Schumann’s  1'^  sharp  minor 

Sonata,  and  Stradal’s  paraphrase  of  F'riedomann 
Bachs  lantasie  and  Fugue  in  .A  minor.  " The 
last  named  is  a very  discursive,  not  to  say  incoherent, 
composition,  and  Miss  Hwass ’s  somewhat  spasmodic 
intorprotation  did  not  help  to  make  its  design  any 
clearer.  Thera  is  little  indeed  to  be  added  to  our 
rernarks  upon  her  recital  at  Steinway  Hall  last  week, 
ihe  pianist  s sense  of  rhythm,  and  consequently  of 
form,  is  inadequate  to  do  complete  justice  to  a work 
of  elaborate  proportions  such  as  this.  Phrases  and 
sections  that  should  have  been  closely  joined  were 
broken  by  tho  pianist’s  habit  of  punctuation,  and  an 
excessive  use  of  tho  sustaining  pedal  interfered  as 
much  with  the  proper  rendering  of  tlio  Bach  work  as 
it  did  with  the  Schumann,  These  two  defects  should 
easily  be  rectified,  by  a little  more  study, 

A “FUTURIST”  AT  THE  PIANO. 

^ 

The  very  latest  came  to  Steinway  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon  from  Russia  via  New  Y'ork.  Mr.  Leo  | 
Ornstein,  a boy  of  19,  is  a Russian  pianist  who  two| 
years  ago  began  to 
the  piano.  Hg 


write  “ futurist  ” music  for  1 
gave  us  a lajge  selection  of  his  pro- 


From  the  .structural  point  of  view,  per- 
haps, the  concluding  section  hardly  balances 
with  what  Itas  gone  before  t or  it  .may’  he  that 
some  feeling  of  dissati.sfaction  wa.s  due  to' 
its  lack  of  delinitenes.s  after  the  earlier  clarity. 
One  could  not  quite  feel  the  mood  of  the 
scherzo,  which  towards  tho  end  included  a 
section  of  .such  essentially  different  character 
that  the  lack  of  a regularly  built-up  recapitu- 
lation was  tlie  more  noticeable.  In  the  finale 
Mr.  Williams  was  the  least  successful,  chiefly 
owing  to  a certain  measure  of  prolixity’,  but 
as  regards  the  general  scheme  of  the  move- 
ment, with  its  viuiet  and  tlignified  clo.se,  reflect-j 
Ing  the  prelude  of  tire  opening  allegro,  nothdngj 
but  praise  is  h>  be  said.  There  are  many  line; 
orchestral  passages  in  this  and  in  the  first 
movement,  tire  thematic  material  being 
marked  bv  its  rhvthmic  vigour  and  .''tren.gthl 
of  ouflin(^  .Mtogelher,  the  symphony  is  a 
notable  ;idditio’i  to  British  works  of  the  class, 
and  it.s  reception  last  night  was  of  the  most 
favourable  description. 

* • 

* 

The  performance  wa.s  exceedingly  good, 
and  it  reflected  great  credit  upon  the  young 
: conductor,  Mr.  Gwffny  Toye,  who  at  this 
and  the  first  concert  of  this  scries  has  shown 
very  unusual  ,, gifts.  Me  should  go  far  with 
further  experience,  .\nothor  novelty  in  the 
programme  was  a set  of  three  .songs  wit'n 
;orc'ne.stra  bv  Mr.  .\rnold  Ba.x.  They  were 
I sung  by  Miss  Dilvs  .Jones,  the  second,  ”.\ 
Christinas  (Mro!,’’  being  especially  .success- 
ful bv  tlic  way  it  rellected  the  exaltation  of 
the  text.  Mr.  1'.  Delius’s  fanciful  and  pic- 
turesque “ la  a Summer  Garden,’’  was  hoard 
for  the  fir.st  time  in  its  revised  version.  The 
verv  interesting  progr.amme  was  completed 
with  Ravel's  “ k'alses  Nobles  et  Senti- 
mentales,”  Franck’s  ■“  rii-e<‘  Mdroiqiie,”  ar- 
ranged for  orchestra  by  Mr.  Ellis,  and  the 
*'  'I'hamar  ’’  symphonic  jicem  of  Balakirev. 
Tn  support  of  Grove’s  Dictionary,  by  the 
wav,  it  is  only  fair  to  ];oint  out  that  Bala- 
kirev's hiography  <luly  appears  on  page  168,1 
Vol.  1.  Dll'  note  in  tin-  pre- 


<V'  I 

The  second  of  Mr.  Jo.sef  Molbrookc's  con- 
certs at  the  Arts  Gonti'c,  Mortimer-street, 
last  night,  was  cluefiy  confined  to  the 
familiar',  the  concert-giver  himself  being  re- 
presented by  the  “ In  Memoriam ’’  sextet,  a 
characteristic  work  which  has  often  been 
heard  before,  and  a “ Fairyland  ’’  nocturne. 
Another  concerted  work,  Mr.  Richard  Wal- 
thew’s  iiianoforte  trio  in  G minor,  is  an  early 
effort  of  its  composer,  though  it  makes  quite 
pleasant  hearing  by  reason  of  its  tunefulness 
and  clearness-  - of’  design.  The  strongest 
movement  is  a set  of  skilfully-contrived 
variations.  No  less  uneventful  in  their  wav 
were  the  four  piano  solos  played  foi-  the  first 
time  bv  Mr.  Edwanl  Mitchell.  True,  they 
show  that  their  composers  are  fully  con- ! 
versant  with  modern  developments,  and  in' 
his  “ .Sunrise  ’’  Mr.  Mitchell  has  made  ;m 
earnest,  if  n'>t  entirely  convincing,  attempt 
to  rise  to  the  height  of’ his  subject.  But  Mr. 
Richard  Cleveland’s  pieces  arc  too  imitative' 
to  possess  anv  claim  to  originality,  and  the 
chief  merit’  of  Mr.  Erncs_t_  Farrar’s; 
“ Gapriccio  ’’  lies  in  its  brevity.  Two  groups, 
of  songs  hv  .Mr.  Granville  Bantock  were  sung 
hvMix  h'rank  Mullings  with  :i  vigour  Ihat 
was  a trifle  overpowering  in  so  resonant  a, 
hall-  while  Mr.  Holbrooke  was  assisted  in 
Ihe  ’ concerted  works  by  Messrs.  Jolim 
Saunders,  Charles  Wooi'house.  Lionel  Tertis,j 
Iterbert  Withers,  and  Claude  Mobdav. 

LoNDON,.,SYMi’HONy. 
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WILLIAMS’S  WORK 
QUEEN’S  HALL. 


-xwcsA-triH, 

The  London  Sy/npflohy  of  Mr.  Vaughan) 
Williams,  which  was  produced  at  Mr.  F.  B.' 

EUis’  concert  at  Queen’s  Hall  last  night,  is 
yet  anotheor  attempt  on  the  part  of  a British 
composer  to  give  a musical  picture  of  the; 
metropolis.  the  others,  Mr.  Vaughanl 

M’ilhams  has,  by  turn,  made  his  music  pic- 
torial or  introspective,  alternating  realistic 
tone-painting  with  mood-pictures.  As  al 
whole  the  symphony  gave  one  the  impression 
of  a fine  but  somewliat  unequal  work. 

A good  deal  of  the  music  has  a mood  akin 
to  that  of  one  or  two  other  modern  com- 
posers, especially  of  the  French  school,  andj 
of  Elgar.  But  there  is  a genuine  in-i 
dividuality  in  the  work,  and  one  is  inclined 
to  consider  it  the  best  symphony  (after  those i 
of  Elgar)  which  any  British  composer  has 
written  in  recent  years.  , , . 

There  is  a fine  loftiness  and  dignity  about 
the  first  movement,  which  may  vaguely  illuB- 
trate  the  strenuous  side  of  London  life. 

More  striking  still  is  the  second  movement, 
which  has  an  elegiac  beauty  of  a rare  kind. 

The  life  and  gaiety  of  the  third'  movement 
made  its  due  effect,  and  the  more  serious 
mood  of  the  finale  brought  some  character- 
istic  music.  The  symphony  was  excellently 
conducted  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  Toye,  who  began 
the  concert  with  Delius’s  tone  poem.  In  a 
Summer  Garden.”  f 

Another  new  w-ork  consisted  ot  a set,  oi 
three  songs  for  contralto  and  orcheetra,  by 
Mr.  Arnold  Bax,  the  words  by 
McLeod,  Sheila  McCarthy,  and  a fifteenth 
century  anonymous  writer.  The  last, 
mentioned,  a Christmas  Carol,  proved  very 
quaint  and' charming,  the  other  two  being 
rather  less  distinctive. 

The  solo  parts  of  these  were  sung  by  miss 
Dilys  Jones,  and  Mr.  F B.  Ellis  conducted 
them. 

Mr.  Holbrooke's  Concert. 

The  programme  of  Mr.  Holbrooke  s second 
concert  included  Richard  Walthew  s trio  in 
C minor,  and  two  other  Chamber  works  oy 
the  concert-giver.  Mr.  Frank  Mullings  ga^ 
rather  highly  coloured  reaiderings  of  the  srt 
of  songs  by  Granville  Bantock,  Feriehtah  s 

Fancies.”  , , . . _ . 

As  at  the  first  concert' of  this  series,  the 
most  interesting  feature  was  Mr.  Bdwara 
Mitchell’s  performance  of  some  new  piMO- 
forte  pieces  by  Ernest  Farrar,  Richard 
Cleveland  and  himself.  His  technique  is 
excellent,  and  he  has  a special  gift  for  in- 
terpreting these  very  modern  pieces,  ms  me 
of  the  pedal  being  unusually  interesting  ano  ^ 
effective. 

SHEFFIELD  CHOIR  IN  LONDON.. 

<1^  - 

BEETHOVEN’S  NINTH  SYMPHONY  AND 
BACH’S  “ WEEPING,  WAILING.” 

Misfortune,  which  rarely  visits  the  Queen  s H.alj 
Orchestra,  struck  twice  at  the  concert  given  on  a ur 
day  afternoon.  Unfortunately  Sir  Henry  ow  • 
bCdon  docs  not  beat  time  for  raUway  'C 

and  Mr.  Robert,  Newman  bad  to  announce  tha  l 
choir  of  the  Sheffield  Musical  Union  which  was  tra\  ci-, 
ling  to  I.ondon  would  make  a late  entry.  _ 
ever,  Beethoven’s  overture  " Leonora  Hi- 
used  ns  a certain  musician  once  wrote,  to  c 
•‘the  hi.atus  which  fills  a gap.”  and  .'"f  “ 
wi-rc  be.ginning  to  wonder  whether  it  would  be  . 

sary  to  go  ou  >vith  further  l^eonorRS  the  choir  S' 

to  arrive*  / 

We  wore  to  bear  three  works.  Brahms  s 7?''*  ,^”ii 
Destinv.”  Bach's  eantate,  "Weeping.  W ailing 
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i('^Weinen  KJagen  ),  and  Booflidvens  rvintn 
pliony.  The  first  was  necessarily  injured  by  what 
had  happened.  No  one  could  be  quite  in  the  mood  of 
Olympuui  serenity  which  belongs  to  its  opening 
chorus.  It  was  little  wonder  that  the  contrast, 
“ Man  may  not  linger,  and  nowhere  finds  he  repose  ” 
was  the  point  upon  wliich  the  choir  really  became 
itself,  and  gave  u.s  that  incisive  brilliance  of  rhythm 
and  tone  which  cuts  like  a Shelfield  knife.  “ Weincn 
Klagen  ” is  a small  canhata  not  in  the  least  suited  to 
the  conditions  of  performance  by  a festival  choir  and 
a big  oi'chestr.a.  I’resumably  it  was  chosen  for  its 
beautiful  first  chorus,  the  first  part  of  which  is  practi- 
cally identical  with  tlie  “ Crucifixus  of  the  Mass  in 
B minor.  In  order  to  make  it  performable  in  these 
conditions  something  had  to  bo  done  with  the  orches- 
, tration,  which  is  of  the  slenderest  description.  On 
the  whole.  Sir  Henry  Wood  had  done,  we  think,  the 
; right  thing,  backing  the  obbligato  parts  with  wind 
and  strings  filling  up  the  contiuuo.  But  the  effect 
could  not  be  anything  but  rather  clumsy.  Hus  most 
1 questiona^e  alteration  was  the  transference  of  the 
I oboe  obbligato  of  the  alto  aria  to  the  violin.  The 
[ opening  chorus  and  Mr.  Herbert  Heymer’s  singing 
of  the  bass  aria  were  the  two  distinctively  fine  munbers 
of  the  performance.  Both  Miss  Phyllis  Lett  (alto) 
and  Mr.  G Wynne  Davies  (tenor)  gave  the  impi'esskm 
that  they  were  contending  with  difficulties. 

The  second  stroke  of  misfortune  fell  in  the  indisposi- 
!tiou  of  Miss  Carrie  Tubb,  who  was  to  have  sung  the 
[soprano  part  in  the  choral  symphony.  Miss  Esta 
'D’Argo  took  her  place,  but  the  change  was  bound  to  , 
affect  detrimentally  the  balance  of  the  quartet  in  a 
performance  which  had  been  thought  out  in  every 
detail.  Still,  t he  symphony  was  the  best  part’  of  the 
programme,  and  very  tew  of  the  large  audience 
, seemed  aware  that  it  was  keeping  them  there  till  clos,^ 
upon  6 o’clock.  No  applause  was  allowed  betwe  en 
the  movements,  so  that  one  got  the  great  sweep  of  ‘ihe 
[design  in  all  its  splendour,  and  was  made  to  feci  its 
: unity  iP  a way  which  is  rare.  Both  orchestra,  and 
I choir  were  uitfailing  in  their  clear  articulation  of 
[every  jihrase.  But  it  is  high  time  that  someone 
[should  achieve  a more  or  less  sensible  translation  of 
[Schiller's  Ode  which  Englishmen  and  women  can 
jsing. 

f ME.  PREDEEIC  LAMOND’S  RECITAL. 

' lili'.  Frederic  ijamond,  who'-gave  a piaifoforte  recita 
[on  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  Bechstein  Hall,  paid  his 
[customary  homage  to  Beethoven  by  putting  the  early 
Soiiata  in  C major  half-way  down  his  programme. 

It  is  not  the  most  interesting  of  the  early  sonatas, 
but  it  is  the  most  showy,  and  that  no  doubt  is  why  the 
average  pianist  appears  to  be  almost  unaware  of  the 
exi.stence  of  the  others.  We  shall  not  accuse  Mr. 
iLamond  of  being  imaoquainted  with  these  or  with 
any  others  among  Beethoven’s  sonatas,  for  of  all 
: living  pianists  he  is  the  one  who  has  devoted  himself 
do  the'  study  of  them  with  tlie  greatest  zeal  and 
[sympathy.  We  only  wish  he  had  chosen  one  of  those 
I th.i  t he  outside  the  accepted  hackneyed  repertory. 

opening  his  recital  with  Glazounoft’s  Sonata  in 
B flat  minor  he  ts  as  more  off  the  beaten  track,  for  it 
has  not  been  hoaid  more  th.an  two  or  three  t'mes 
within  the  last  few  years.  There  is  no  paruicular  ! 

I reason,  perhaps,  why  it  should  liave  been,  for  although 
i jt  gives  the  player  plenty  to  do  and  contains  a romantic 
slow  movement  in  whicli  a good  pianist  can  display 
the  variety  of  his  touch,  the  music  itself  i.s  not  of 
very  much  account  ; it  is  not  original,  it  is  very 
German  in  feeling  and,  owing  to  the  fussiness  of  most 
of  the  writhig  and  the  overloading  of  themes  with 
irrelevant  detail,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  very 
rnonotonoas.  Mr.  Laraond  tilayed  it  with  remarkable 
verve  and  with  characteristic  care  for  the  details, 

! so  th.at  the  music  was  presented  in  the  he.st  possible 


! light.  In  Schumann’s  symphonic  studies,  which 
I followed,  there  w,as  not  very  much  light  and  shade, 
' but  the  solidity  of  his  style  was  .saved  from  becoming 
oppressive  by  the  cleanness  with  wliich  he  brougiit  out 
tjic  rlij-tbm  and  by  his  refusal  to  subordinate  fonual 
■ to  sentimental  considerations. 

“ A LONDON  8YMP 

— I 

VAUGHAN  WILLIAM 
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Tliosc  '.vLo  have  followed  Ihj  career  of  .Mr.  Ralph 
A'aughan  M dhams  sinco  first  ho  eamo  before  the 
I public  a.,s  a musical  composer  must  have  noticed  how 
gra<lual,  Imt  cwtain,  his  development  has  been.  His 
first  Norfolk  Rhapsody  itself  marked  for  him  an  ad- 
vance; so  did  his  Tallis  piece;  still  more  so  his 
, Sea  SjTuphony — the  advance  being  always  towards  a 
clearer  power  of  e.xpressiou.  There  was  from  the 
beginning  an  open-aimess  in  most  of  his  music,  but 
•there  was  also  a certain  thickness  in  the  expression, 
as  if  the  composer’s  technique  was  not  on  the  same 
high  level  as  his  thought.  Now  he  has  crowned  his 
career,  so  far  as  it  has  gone.  On  Friday  night,  in 
Oucon  s Hall,  Mr.  GeofTrey  Toyc  conducted,  with 
quite  admirable  skill,  at  the  last  of  tho  delightful 
«'rie,s  of  concerts  organised  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Ellis,  " A I 
I Jjondon  Symphony,  ’ by  Mr.  Vaughan  Williams, 
j v/hich  is  not  only  tho  most  ma.stcrly  but  also  the 
most  beautiful  work,  musically  or  psychologically 
considered,  from  tho  pe-.n  of  any  musician  of  his  [ 
gcner.ition  that  we  have  heard  in  recent  jears.  True 
it  is  ver/  long:  it  cceujiu's  some  lifty-livo  minutes 
in  perfonnancx},  and  there  .a  re  S[iots  on  I ho  sun  here 
and  (here,  as  if  Ihe  " thought  ’’  were  liecotning  a 
liKlo  involverl  aiid  gelling  a.  trifle  out  of  hand. 
I’lil,  rieve.rthelesa.  we  slioiiM  bo  lotli  suggest 
where,  if  anywhere,  euts  should  be  rna.i|e.  If  they 
are  pijssible  (he  coiiiposer  will  Know  whut  to  ilo.  In. 
an.',  c.iai'.  ■ pot't  or  no  spoEi.'tlK;  symphony  ik  rif  quilo 
es.l riionl iriii i '.'  In  anti . II  i,;  lo  four  uiparute  itrovo- 
inonl;;  ,ind  ui  • i'<,rc<|  fora  \ery  full  orrhestiH. 

;i.  iNiiii)".'.  luit  • unom  but  ptoliHbly  qiiile  :iii 
iii-rul.-TituI  ^'Oiuf'iilonr,.,  |h,,  ; wiiphony  v.ji'i  prY'^'C^iert 
b'.  ilio  o ’.  udl  M roioii  ol  l)<-bu;'.' : e ',0111.  tl/:  picture. 


" In  a,  Suriirnor  Oard.-.n,"  i urious.  Iwi  rinse”  i.ne 
musical  mental  al.liliide  of  Mr.  A augban  Wilhams 
and  of  Delius  towards  tho  expression  of  the  iTioo<l  of 
Kub.iccto,  such  ,a"!  “J/ondon”  in  (ho  one  < a;w  and 
“ Bngg  Fair,"  or,  l-etlor  r.liH,  " P.m,;  " m (he  of  her, 
seems  so  simda  r.  Bo(h  muaiciano  aiio  remarkably  m 
trospective,  or  rcflci  tivo,  and  aloijf.  In  both  it  is  the 
rooo<:I  of  tbo  introspective  onlooker  (hat,  if  I'O  are 
not  mistaken  (ami  in  (ho  ca-so  of  I.iclius  wc  know  we 
are  not),  m suggested,  not  tho  concrete  Uiing  itself. 
So,  too.  i.a  tho  case  with  Gharpcnticr's  “ Iiouiso," 
which  is  <‘>nc  of  tho  same  “ school  " in  ppito  of  the 
seeming  “actuality  " of  the  last. 

.\  T,0.ND(5N  OF  DREAMS 

Tn  the  middle  section  of  the  opening  movement, 
where  Mr.  Vaughan  Wblliams  liecomes  almost  (but  re- 
freshingly) frivolous  with  his  Cockney  tunes  and 
American  ragtimes,  and  again  in  tho  lovely  slow 
movcmcnl  , where  appear  snatches  of  evident  London 
cries,  as  of  tho  lavender  seller,  these  things  merely 
pass  through,  the  mind,  as  it  were,  and  a-io  simply 
occasional  objecliviucs  leaving  only  a passing 
impression.  They  are  on  the  surface,  but  not  super- 
ificial.  Underneath  lies  tho  grenter  moody,  hazy, 

I atmospheric  subjective  yet  m-oro  broadly  human, 
‘seething  1/omlon.  And  what  a mental  picture,  the 
: poet-music, ia-n  offers,  for  his  music  is  full  to  the  brim 
of  poetical  suggestion  in  this  " Ixmdon  ” of  dreams, 
with  its  sweet  visions  and  occasional  raucous  inter- 
“ruptivo  ‘‘actualities’’  (as,  again,  the  Bank 
' Holiday  scene  in  the  most  attractive  Scherzo,  wherein 
■the  concertina  or  mouth-organ  is  hinted  at  broadly). 

• In  the  peaceful  closing  of  the  mood  in  tlic  strangely 
mystic  epilogue  Mr.  Vaughan  Williams  reaches  to 
his  topmost  height  in  poetic  expression. 

The  actual  texture  of  the  music  is  infinitely  clearer 
[ than  in  any  previous  score  from  the  same  composer, 
save  perhaps  only  in  his  first  Norfolk  Rhapsody. 
Each  of  the  four  moverntnts  is  as  easy  of  compre- 
hension as  any  other,  and  each  is  full  of  the  de- 
lightful melodic  flow  of  which  Mr.  Vaughan  Williams 
has  often  sliown  himself  tho  master.  The  scoring  is 
happier  than  ever  before,  surer  and  more  individual, 
if  occasionally  one  sees  that  the  composer  has  not 
shut  his  ears  to  one  or  two  of  the  masters  hailing 
from  other  lands.  Wath  too  many  ol  the  musicians 
of  to-day  the  thing  that  counts  is  the  scoring ; with 
ilr.  Vaughan  Williams  it  is  primarily  the  subject- 
matter.  He  has  created  a vast  materi.al  of  infinite 
value,  and  has  here  presented  it  with  the  skill  of 
‘ a genuine  master.  Of  how  many  composers  of  to- 
day can  the,  same  be  said  ? 

CAPABLE  CONDUCTING. 

Wc  have  said  that  Mr.  Geoffrey  Toye  was  the  con- 
ductor. Mr.  Toyc  is  another  example  in  proof  of 
a case  often  s-tated  in  those  columns,  that  if  some 
of  the  younger  generation  of  musicians  here  wcrconly 
to  be  given  tho  opportunity  for  exercising  any  skiU 
they  may  possess  as  conductors,  they  would  prove  to 
bo  as  successful  as  those  from  abroad.  There  seems  no 
reason  whatever  why  Mr.  Toye  should  not  develop 
into  a conductor  of  the  front  rank,  given  experience. 
If  once  or  twice  the  orchestra  seemed  t<.  know  their 
work  and  the  ‘‘composer’s  intention"  as  weU  as 
the  conductor  knew  it,  if  in  other  words  certain  in- 
struments gave  themselves  an  occasional  cue,  Mr. 
Toye  showed  on  the  v/hole  a genuine  capacity,  and 
there  is  no  denying  the  difficulty  of  his  task.  Time 
! and  again  he  was  called  with  the  composer  to  bow 
acknowledgments,  while  at  the  close  there  was  a 
most  friendly  demonstration  Most  sincerely  it  is  to 
be  wished  that  one  or  other,  or  all  of  our  permanent 
orchestras,  will  add  the  score  of  this  noble  work  to 
their  libraries,  but  for  use.  not  for  ornament!  And 
may  they  not  forget  the  conductor. 

tlOYAL  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY. 

(Otij^  L(-H  ^ 

^ Monjpiiorically  tho  cnitain  has fl.Mk-n  bn  another 
I seasciU— the  102ml — of  our  Royal  and  historic  I’hil- 
[ iiai’naanic  .Society.  Last  night’s  concert  in  Oucen’,; 
Hall  was  the  .sevciath  .a.iul  fimal  one  of  that  season, 

' and  now  Uio  Pliilluirmomc’s  patrons  will  have  to 
possess  their  souls  in  patienoo  until  tho  autumn 
brings  with  it  renewed  activities  on  the  part  of  tho 

■ long-lived  organisation.  The  «gison  now  brought 
(o  a close,  if  h.ardly  to  be  aorountetl  ‘‘  sensa-tional  " 

: in  its  h.appening.s,  h-,is  prove<l  liy  no  means  deficient 
' in  initeroer.  It  begiwi  brivvefy  enough,  with  a ra-re 
I tlonrish  of  tnuiipets — in  every  sani?o  of  the  phrase — . 
i with  tho  first  porfonuance  in  England,  which  Time  ' 

■ inay  prove  ako  to  have  bet-n  the  knst,  of  Btr.auss’s 

! 1' est-liel les  J’radmlium,  ’ a piece  d’oecasion  in- 

ir.jvstlng  as  coiai.U'g  from  St-tauss,  if  for  no  other  . 
reason ; and  it  has  broiigat  forth  .somo  notably  fine  j 
^ porformances  under Mongelberg,  who  oonduetedaKiuu  ! 

, List  night  (alfchou-gh  the  pix)gi-,i.-jime  omitted  to  me.n- 
, tion  tlrat  di'tail),  Safcmofl,  a.nd  other  oonduciore,  En-  j 
jCourageiiH-nt,  moreover,  has  been  extended  to  n-ativo  ^ 

' musical  art,  tho  I’hilhannonic  diivrotors  having 
aooorded  a hearing  to  new  work's  by,  .among  • 

; others,  Stanford,  Delius,  Gustav  von  .HoEt,  anJ 
I l'’r;nik  Bridge.  On  the  whole,  then,  a record  of  : 

[ which  the  wncrablo  society  Eis  no  reason  to  fi-el  i 
' asliaiiicd.  . 

1 Willi  Mongol l.^crrg'  in  command,  and  two  di.slin-  i 

■ gurdicd  soloists,  in  the  pci'sons  of  Jlk.s  Mum!  [ 
FiMtai'  and  Mr.  Fnxlwic  E.a,mond,  Insuring  a part  in 
tho  nights  nutsio,  tbo  floasou  ended  brillianlly 
enougli.  Ihe,  ocoafiiion  would  have  been  Tnera<vrab'o 
It  only  for  a fierfonnanoe  of  tho  " FJroica  ” Sym- 
phony in  wdiioh  the  Philh.a.rmonic  orchestTa.  covoired 
th'.-.inr  >Kvs  and  their  -'ondiitilor  with  gloi^.  To 
di.-ciHs  ill  di'.iail  tho  reading  of  a,  work  so  familiar 
is  obviously  mine,  •,•  3„n-.  Enongli  Unit  it  was  one 
(bat  comprlluil  adminilion  by  its  lireadili  and  virility 
no  le.  (ban  by  the  wonderful  way  in  wdiioh  (■learncsfl 
ol  (kdail  was  oblaiuod  witJiout  undue  acmiluntion  of 
■my  pa.rt. 

After  Bc’ethovnii  wn  bad  .Max  liiueh’.s  reldom-heard 
ana,  .Mis  iler  Tiofo  des  Grames,"  ami  it  may  well 
bn  questioned  wlk'Hirr  that  scena  could  bn  made  more 
inipicrMvn  lliun  it  souiideil  on  (ho  lips  of  MksF  Muriel 
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i' i r,  (li  'UUfiilc  \V;-  -n  • ut  ;a‘=*  ->  luiu  ut  rp 

I ■ b-eliiig  sbo  iinjiar.  'd  to  e\  ,y  phne-'o  of  Andro- 
■ 'O'cho’-:  poignanii  lament.  A ..xiition  wont  In 

right  to  .Mi:  :•  I ’o.slor,  win,,  aliould  be  noted,  was 
,110  1.  ipieac  afe.  r the  eoncert  of  llin  I’liilh'annonio 
Society’s  gold  meda),  her  name  (inn  being  addul  t.. 
Ihe  (li; (ingiiislied  roll  of  nuisioian;-.  upon  wliom  that 
honour  hw  been  bcaiowed.  'I’b,  lelier  ■ ■■lois'  of  the 
, v.  nip  Mi.  1 .airiond. ■ eve  us uolhiii:  U -i  hackneyed 
ban  '1’  :■!;  ll.owsky’.-i  Con.  ■ti,,  in  B fiat  minor,  hir 
(daying  of  whicIi  wws  a inii''nire  ,.ip:.  - .,i  virtuosity. 
Uinuydi  the  wer--  pa:..vige.s  in  lli,!  lii-i.  movement 
'■,:n  ouo  fell  lb:,i  the  pi;,,  i I rni.gbt  have  done  his 
spiriting  a thought  nioro  g .nlly.  Jjiszt's  symphonic 
I'la  m,  “ l.i's  I’relud^w,”  brought  the  programme  lo  its 
-"Moinlii'.l  end. 

RUSSIAN  MUSIC. 

,\ii  intci-otintj  profrrunnio  was  i>resented 
m th<‘  .Sieinwav  Ilall  u-tord.''  aflermxui  by 
M.  rurlovit/.,  'assisted  by  .Misn  Alys  Rat«- 
mau  and  -Mr.  .Montagu  Naihaii.  it  took  tin 
form  of  a recita'  >>(  Russian  nuisic,  and  had 
the  qiialiA  of  performance  .■K'hi<-\i-d  been  a 
little  hiy;hcr  the  result  would  have  been 
quite  all ract' ■.<-■.  'I'he  concert  bc;;aii  with 

the  first  pcrformaiK  C in  |■.ntlland  of  a violin 
sonat.a  bv  Xicliolas  .kledtinr,  wlio,  jicrhaps, 
can  hardh'  be  called  ;i  Russian  composer  \\  ith 
his  German  parentaye.  Nor,  a matter 
of  fact,  was  the  music  jiarticularly  liussian 
in  character.  In  itself  it  was  marked  by 
a certain  fluency  ;,nd  deftness  of  workman- 
ship, but  e.NCCpt  for  the  last  moment  llie 
thematic,  material  was  decidedly  uninterest- 
ing'. Mr.  Nathan  played  the  violin  part, 
and  w'.'i.s  sub.sequently  heard  in  two  rath<  r 
■more  characteristic  pieces  for  x'iolin  hy 
Fedor  .Akimenko;  these,  however,  could 
hardly  lx;  described  a--  distiitciive  in  any 
special  way.  .Still,  one  is  always  glad  ai'ld 
interested  to  hear  what  *iie  yoni'igcr  com- 
posers arc  doing  in  all  sciiools,  ']')k'  rest 
of  the  programme  was  on  mote,  familiar 
-lines.  Moussorgsky  was  represented  by  his 
‘‘‘Tableaux  d’une  expo.sition  " for  pianoforte 
and  some  songs,  the  latter  somewhat  t;miel\ 
j sung  hy  ATis.s  Hatoman.  .She  sang  alsi 
songs  of  Rims.k\'-Korsako\',  Horodin,  anc 
Straviilsky.  M.  Parlovil/  gave  an<ilhei 
pianoforte  solo  in  the  shape  of  Uabikirev’; 
picturesque  *'  Islamey  ’’  fantasia,  but  n<i 
with  enough  accuracy  or  rhytlimic  c,>nfro 
lo  reveal  its  points  (o  proper  advjintagc. 

“PARSIFAL”  IN  ENGLISH. 


LAST  NIGHT’S  PERFORMANCE  AT 
'V  THE  QUEEN’S  HALL, 


.“V  large  audience  went  to  the  Queen’s  Hall 
last  night  to  the  performance  of  the  greater 
part  of  “ Parsifal  ” given  by  the  London 
Choral  .Society,  'io  hear  opera  in  the  con- 
cert room  is  a good  thing  now  and  again, 
because  one  can  cencentrate  one’s  attention 
upon  the  music,  and,  howmver  familiar  it  may 
be,  there  is  generally  some  frc.sh  little  j.'oint 
to  take  .stock  of,  especially  in  matters  of  in- 
sti  umentation ; many  of  such  details  mav 
easHy  pass  unheeded  in  the  theatre.  ‘‘  Parsi- 
fal ” is  full  of  remarkable  orchestral  touches, 
ccitainly  there;  whatever  people  may  say' 
about  the  master's  hand  having  lost  its  cun- 
ning in  invention,  there  is  no  tr.ace  of  dcclin- 
ing  years.  The  work  will  doubtless  be  given 
frequently  by  choral  societies,  for  in  the  ele- 
vated chanictcr  of  its  theme  there  is  some 
approximation  to  the  oratorio.  AVhether  so 
much  of  it  should  bo  performed  a.s  was  the 
case  last  night  is  perhaps  another  matter. 
In  1910  the  obviously  suitable  passages  for  a 
choral  society  were  sung  at  the  Queen’s 
Hall,  but  on  this  occasion  wc  also  had  part 
of  .Act  I.  from  the  entry  of  Parsifal,  the 
whole  of  the  second  scene  of  the  second  act 
and  nearly  all  of  the  third.  This  means,  of 
course,  a great  deal  of  music  for  the  soloists, 
and  tlius,  from  the  choral  point  of  view',  the 
evening  becomes  ill-balanced,  and  manv 
people  may  possibly  find  tho  dialogue  o-q 
I athcr  slowly  without  tho  action.  Onc*~is 
inclined^  to  recommend  a shorter  .selection. 

.Air.  Fagge’s  choir  srtng  well,  espcciallv  the 
tenors  and  bas.scs.  The  sub-division  iri  the 
hall  of  the  (ri'ail  scenes  was  not  very  success- 
ful,  lac  children's  choir  singing  weakiv  and 
not  alway  s in  tunc.  It  would 'be  better  pos- 
sibly to  give  up  the  idea  of  obtaining  an  effect 
of  distance  at  these  moments,  and  just 
content  with  carefully  graded  semi-choirs' 
Of  tlic  soloists,  Mr.  John  Coates  was  e.x- 
cclIeiU  in  the  music  of  Parsifal;  he  san<J 
the  pni  t by  Iie.'irt,  and  used  version  of  the 
text,  wc  believe,  of  his  own  making,  which 
often  .seemed  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the 
translation  of  Air.  Ernest  Newman  otherwise 
used.  His  declamatory  style  suggested  a 
keen  inner  vision  of  a st;ige  conception  of  the 
character,  and  we  .should  much  like  to  see 
him  undertfiko  the  role  in  the  theatre.  Miss 
Carrie  1 ubb  hardiv  infused  enougli  warmth 
into  her  singing  of  Kundry's  music,  but  sfie 
u.scd  her  voi.-c  witli  great  skill  and  ea.silv 
sui'iiiiounted  the  very  difficult  p.'is.sages  in  the 
second  act.  Mr.  Robert  Kaviford  and  Mr. 
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l;  , ,po  IkUos  tuilh  did  g;>KKl  _ work  as 
Oum.  inanz  anil  Amfortas  respectively.  Mr. 
F. conducted  (the  orchestra  was  the  f-on- 
I Svinph.on\  ),  and,  wliile  he  obtained  some 
i\  - niir.!  climaxes,  his  tempi  were  not  alw  ays  I 
’c-'l  '' . generally  erriiif^’  in  beintj  too  slow  I 

LONDON  CHORAL  SOCIETY. 

* ■ 

“PARSIFAL.”  y *1 


. tS, 

;'or  several  ioa.sons  the  performance  of  “ Parsifal  ” 
in  the  Queen’s  Hall  last  night  will  be  accounted 
memorable  in  the  history  of  music  in  London.  Under 
Mr.  .Arthur  Fagge’s  careful  and  conscientious  guid 


their  exploitation,  tmd  Liszt's  theni.iiH;| 
met.amorpho.sis  is  ,a  typical  instance.  II  otie 
ijavc  hiifi  tile  credit  for  the  ide.'i  one  can  Inid 
a far  more  ]w,w  erfiil  justjlicatatn  fia'  iis  t*m- 
plocmo'.u  in  tiie  “ Rmt;'  than  in  the 
“ hanst  " st'in'phoc^'.  I he  noble  transhirma-' 
tion  of  the  Sietftried  h.orn-call  in  the  Ir.uRi- 
marsch  ’’  shows  how  a'  device  of  technique 
mav  bear  the  stamp  of  ’mspiration  Just  as 
dcK's  the  I'ri^inal  pltrase  itself.  C.an  one 

materiali 


the 


Die' 

svm- 


reallv  s.'iv  the  same  of  the  “ I'au.st 
in  eilher'simple  or  transformed  t;uise?  henl 
speculation  is  at  work  upon  the  I.iszlian  iO' 
tluence  uno:i  \\'aq:ner  it  would  be  as  well  t 
remuiibef  that  if' it  were  proved  conelusivclv 
unoc  the  London  Choral  Society  has  performed  m.-iJiy  latter  owed  seme  of  his  actual 

interesting  works  during  the  eleven  seasons  of  itsi  phr.iseolopv  to  the  former,  he  at  any  r:itd 
career,  always  with  considerable  credit  to  itself.  It  (urned  copper  into  r^eild.  'I  here  are  one  or 
seemed  incv’itablo  that  Wagner’s  last  music  drama , Watrnerian  touches  in  this  symphony, 
should  be  placed  in  the  repertoire  in  this  year  of, 
gr.ace,  and  the  announcement  that  that  unique  work 
was  to  be  heard  drew  one  of  the  largest  audiences 
the  society  has  yet  attracted  to  its  concerts,  although 
it  was  not  by  any  means  the  first  performance  in 
English  by  English  artists,”  as  declared  on  the 
posters.  So  far  as  London  is  concerned  a concert 
performance  is,  however,  a practically  .new  thing, 
and  the  audience  last  night  listened  to  the  music 
with  the  deepest  interest.  Throughout  the  religious 
atmosphere  was  a thing  to  be  felt;  ordinary  applause 
was  suppressed,  and  the  London  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, led  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Reed,  played  superbly— better, 
indeed,  th.au  it  has  played  in  association  with  this 
society  for  some  time  past.  The  vocal  parts  of 
. Amforta.s.  Gumcmanz,  Parsifal,  and  Kundry  were 
i sung  by  Mr.  Thorpe  Bates,  Mr.  Radford,  Mr.  Coates, 

' and°  Miss  Carrie  Tubb  respectively,  Mr.  Dawson 
■ Freer  combining  the  parts  of  Titurel  and  Eling^r. 

Into  the  details  of  such  a performance  it  is  impossible 
‘ to  enter  at  a late  hour— in  order  to  terminate  on  the 
' right  side  of  midnight  the  concert  commenced  at 
half-past  seven— but  one  woul.l  like  to  put  on  record 
the  admirable  work  accomplished  by  the  soloists, 
especially  by  Air.  Coates,  who  sang  his  p.art  through- 
out without  haying  to  refer  to  the  printed  paoC.  ga,tuj<ja,y  afternoon,  chose  his  progr.amme 

platform  may  well  be  doubted;  last  nignt,  with 
apparently  the  best  will  in  the  world,  it  w'as  sung 
like  any  oratorio,  and  there  w'a.s  no  illusion  of  mystic 
and  W’mlxdic  rites.  From  the  first  bar  of  the  Vor 


as  a matti-T  of  fnet,  .a  plirasc  usod  by  W .'ifd- 
iior  himself  in  his  own  ” I'.aust  ’ overtuie, 
whk'h  occurs  aqain  in  " 'I'ristan  und 
Isolde  ” cr  th.c  hnrmcr.iic  pm^'rcssion  sug- 
q-('stivo  of  tho  sleep  thome 
Waikuro.”  The  orchesiration  of 
phon\‘  is  x'orv  powerful  in  its  own  way  ; it 
is  direct  and  clr.'.r.  and  highly  effective,  more 
so,  indeed,  than  .Mr.  Sh.upiro’s  performance’ 
,alw.a\*s  made  apparent.  .\t  th<  s.ame  time, 
one  ivas  qlau  to  ob.iiervc  a marki  I improve- 
ment in  the  pl.avtnt^  of  U’c  orcbestr.'i,  .and 
one  could  excuse  ;i  few  mcments  of  care- 
lessness !ti  view  of  the  difficulty  of  the  work.^ 
The  ei-ncert  bi'gan  with  the  ” Lohenprin 

and  ’ there  was  also  played 


prelude. 


Min  concerto,  in  .the  solo, 


Tchaikovski','  inolm 
part  cf  which  IF  rr  Anton  Maaskoff  did  some 
t^ood  work,  if  his  intonaticn  was  not  all  that 
could  have  been  desired  throughout. 


^ A 


it  ’may  lic  as  well,  neverthclcs.s,  to"  S'sy 
existed  orchestras  with  lady  players  as  permanent'' 
members  long  years  before  Mr  Shapiro’s  excellent 
organisation,  or  even  Mr.  Shapiro  himself,  came  into 
being  I His  revival  of  an  old  custom  that  had  fallen' 
into  disuse  is,  however,  very  welcome,  and  for  our-' 
selves  we  hope  sincerely  that  the  example  will  be 
widely  followed,  at  least  when  ladies  of  sufficient 
experience  can  be  found  to  have  also  sufficient 
physical  strength  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  long, 
rehearsals,  espivciaily  of  ultra-modern  music.  Under 
Mr.  Shapiro's  direction  a sound  and  generally  good 
performance  of  Liszt’s  wonderful  “Faust”  sym- 
phony was  given,  a performance  that  would  have] 
been  all  the  better,  however,  if  it  h.ad  been  a little 
more  highly  coloured  by  oontra.st,  as  it  were,  and 
somewhat  less  inflexible.  But,  with  all  this,  Mr. 
Shapiro  has  earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
younger  generation  of  musicians  by  his  revival  of 
a strangely  neglected  mastorwork,  a composition 
that  almost  more  than  any  other  in  the  whole  of 
musical  literature  has  shod  its  influence  over  the 
music  of  continents  for  three  generations. 

From  early  Wagner  to  lato  Tschaikowslcy  and  the 
present  day  tho  influence  of  Liszt,  and  especially  of 
his  ‘‘  Faust.”  symphony,  is  to  be  traced;  and  this  is 
tho  man  now  scorned  by  tho  idea-less  composer  of 
to-day  whose  asst't  is  his  great  technical  skill  I 
Weaknesses  there  may  bo  in  this  music.  But 
even  so  they,  by  a curious  irony,  arc  defects  of 
qualities  long  denied  in  England  to  Liszt  by  some 
critics  and  many  musicians.  If  Liszt  had  boon  in 
his  music  tho  formless  creature  ho  used  to  be  de- 
pleted. his  symphony  might  conceivably  have  been 
shorter.  Where  he  fails  hero  is  in  his  too  close 
adherence  to  tho  restricted  " form  ” of  the  classical 
period,  whereby  quite  unnecessary  repetitions  arc 
made  that  prolong  the  work  unduly  But  again.st 
this,  have  we  many  examples  of  such  magnificent 
characterisation  in  music  as  that  of  Mephistophele.s 
here?  Then  " Gretehcn  ” is  a delicato  picture 
indeed,  full  of  radiant  beauty,  and  the  “ Faust  " 
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^^can  hardly  "bo  pretended  that  Mr.  Jak  van  section,  which,  incidentally,  has  many  prognostica 
Domselaer,  a young  Dutch  pianist  who  appeared  at  tions  of  Wagner  and  Tschaikowsky,  is  a tine  ^uo> 
this  hall  on  Saturday  afternoon,  chose  his  progr.amme  in  the  psychology  of  character.  If  only  as  an  i.  one 
with  much  skill,  or  w’ith  a keen  eye  for  the  value  of  document,  the  Faust  symphony  deserves  to  be 
contrast.  The  three  examples  of  Bach  he  brought  played.  Most  emphatically  it  <300  of  the  most 
forward,  for  instance,  were  all  transcriptions  (by  itnpoRsnt  milestones  in  the  path  of  musical  pro- 
Busoni),  the  organ  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D,  and  Sress,  and  Is  a beautiful  and  distinguished  work  as 
two  of  the  Choral-Preludes  being  the  appointed  works,  music.  Later,  Mr.  J.aaskofI  played  I'Ch.ucowsyy  s 


spiel  there  V as  no  illusion  of  any  kind,  ana  the^ ^ 'Mr.  Domselaer’s  Bach-nlaving  was  rather  on  the  violin  concerto  fairly  well. 


place  in  English  repertoires,  but  just  now 
cult  to  foresee  where  that  place  will  be. 

DOIVlSEL^ER’S  RECITAL 


MR.  CYRlIa  S(X)TT  AT 
BECmSTElN  HALL. 


; , 1 . 1 • 1 „ r,,,  Mr.  Domselaer’s  Bach-playing  was  rather  on 

of  Monsalvat,  p aye  c ^ L orchestn  ' small  ” side,  particularly  in  tho  Fugue,  in  which,  symphony  wo  are  duly  grateiul. 

intru-sion.  c,  as  ''P  p ‘ tho  most  part,  he  adopted  a piano  tone  that 

played  superi.ly.  In  time  Parsifal  _ .^t^er  monotonous  for  want  of  variety,  while 

I the  passages  played  forte  towards  the  close  were 
somewhat  deficient  in  clearness,  owing  partly  to  the 
oianist’s  rather  injudicious  pedalling.  Yet  another 
transcription  in  the  programme  was  that  made  by 
’’M  ■ Liszt  of  Schubert’s  ” Erlkonig.”  The  recital-giver 

also  played,  among  other  things,  Beethoven’s  Rondo  , 


But  fA  tho  Liszt 


1 


MR.  VAN 


Mr.  Ink  van  Domselaer  i>  a piani.S't  who 
clearly 'takes  his  a.rt  very  seriouriy  indeed, 
if  one  mav  ju<lge  fro.tn  the  desig"n  and  the 
actual  perio-rnnincc  'Of  his  prograinme 
at  Bechf'tein  Hall  on  Saturday  ;iiter-j 
noon.  The  scrionsness  of  the  _ occasioii 
becanie,  indeed,  -a  trifle  oppressive  O-itv. 
a while,  and  even  the  op.portunity  for; 
oomparati\-e  frivolity  offered  by  Beeithoven'sj 
” IxvS't  Penny  ” rondo  scarcely  provided  suffi-, 
cient  coiiitrast  to  the  rather  heavy  treatmen't; 
of  Busoni’s  arrangemen't  of  Bach's  opgan 
prelude  and  fugue  in  D.  two  chcral-p.rcludes 
bv  tlie  same  compc.ser  and  arranger,  and  one 
a'S  transcribed  bv  the  piamst  himselt.  _ Mr. 
van  Di-mseinT-r  has  a ..'crviceable  technique, 
though  it  is  not  as  yet  wholly  to  b"  relied 
Upon,  tills  rr-i'as'.O'n,  at  any  rate,  'w  \\as 

apt  to  plav  him  lahe,  .and  a t'.tiv  liberti!  use 
i;f  'the  S'U'tain.in.g  pedal  ci.itld  ml  glii's  c,vcr 
a good  inanv  lexlunl  inaccur.ncies.  A uicful 
command  ot  t.mc-cO’lc'.ir  and  the  ability^  to 
buikl  up  and  sustain  ;i  climax  at  cnee  im- 
nc.sing  it  volume  and  nvus  cal  in  lo.ie  were,; 
qualities  deserving  of  cordial  recognition,  but 
one  fell  that  .so  mii.'h  .attention  had  been 
devoted  to  the  technical  side  of  hilerpreta- 
tion  .tlnu  .the  general  i.-ffect  sc.unded  lifeless 
and  ovcr-elaharaicd.  Mr.  van  * Dtwn.selaer, 
in  fact,  lias  the  makings  of  a capxdole  player, 
but  at  the  monicn.t  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
more  th.rm  .that. 

A LISZT  SYMPHONY. 


UNINSPIRED  MUSIC. 


The  .Shapiro  Symphony  Orchestra  reviveo 
[.iszi’s  ■’  Line  b'au.sl  ” symphony  at  thi 
Tueen’.s  Hall  on  Saturday  atternoon.  It 
had  not  been  played  iti  London  for  ninij 
year,'-,  .and  a rehearing  of  the  music  suggests 
the  reason  why  h has  beett  thus  laid  on  one 
side  ; the.  mu.sic  is  loo  uninspired  to  hold^  a 
permanent  p ace  the  regard  of  music- 
lovers.  .’itLer  all,  Li.'zt  was  really  a far 
greater  interpreter  than  composer,  _ and 
although  he  was  a .splendidly  equipped 
musician  and  a daring  innovator  in  matters 
of  technique  whe  ■ 't  came  to  the  actual  in- 
vention oi  themes  whereby  his  methods,  so 
in  advance  of  their  time,  should  be  e.xploited, 
the  result,  heard  in  the  light  of  present-day 
achievements,  sounds  very  dull,  common- 
place, undistinguished,  and  unmoving.  The 
jturely  sound  sensation  of  combined 
orchestral  tone  has  been  exceeded  since 
Lis/l’s  day,  :md  we  are  l"!t  with  pages  of 
writing  wiiich  can  only  imrrest  us  trom  die 
historical  pA):rt  of  view.  In  ilie  long  nm 
the  ultimate  value  , of  theories  mu'l  lie  in 


a Cappriccio  in  G,  and  a Choral-Prelude  of  his  ovra, 
and,  although  his  performances  were  unequal,  they 
yet  revealed  enough  of  promise  and  sincerity  to 
justify  confidence  iu  the  young  artist’s  future. 

Can  anyone  say  what  the  real  reason  is  (if  any) 
why  singers  almost  without  exception  always  place 
tho  usual  group  of  English  songs  at  the  end  of  their 
programmes?  The  writer  has  frequently  put  the 
question,  and  the  answers  have  invariably  been  one 
of  two — cither,  “ I don’t  know,”  or  “ Because  it 
makes  the  scheme  more  artistic  ” I The  former  is 
reasonable,  or  at  least  as  reasonable  as  the  cause  of 
tho  question.  But  what  in  Heaven’s  name  can  the 
latter  mean?  JH.  Theodore  Byard  gave  a recital, 
and  a very  interesting  one,  .too,  at  Bechstein  Hall 
on  Friday  night.  After  he  had  sung  twenty-one 
songs  in  various  languages  he  introduced  three  brand 
new  son^  by  Mr.  Roger  Quilter,  and  v/ith  them 
brought  his  recital  to  a close.  On  making  inquiries 
as  to  why  these  songs  vtere  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
recital,  which  occupied  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a ; 
half  in  performance,  the  writer  was  informed — not,  . 
by  the  way,  by  the  concert-giver — that  “ it  made  the  i 
programme  more  artistic.”  A ble^ed  word,  that,  ; 
almost  as  blessed  as  Mesopotamia  I Why  more 
artistic?  Is  there  somewhere  a subtle  order  of  pre- 
cedence in  these  things?  Do  Duparc,  Eopartz, 
Florent  Schmitt,  Ravel,  Poldowski  stand  higher  in 
the  musioo-social  scale  than  our  own  Parry,  Charles 
Wood,  and  Quilter?  As  a fact  neither  of  these 
groups  provided  the  central  feature  of  tho  recital 
That  unquestionably  lay  in  the  wonderful  group  of, 
in  most  cases  unfamiliar,  eongs  by  Hugo  Vvoif 
which  preceded  them. 

As  to  the  singing  of  the  songs  by  the  composers 
named,  speaking  generally  Mr.  Byard  was  inclined 
to  be  over-intimate  in  his  style,  as  if  he  were  singing 
to  a tiny  audience  in  a drawing-room,  with  such 
“ meticulous  ” care  did  ho  dot  his  “ i’s  ” and  cross 
his  “ t’s.”  In  a word  ho  tended  to  allow  his  art  to 
become  obvious.  Ho  was  more  successful  iu  tho 
French  group,  and  especially  iu  Duparc ’s  exquisite 
“ La  Vie  Antericurc  ” and  “ Chanson  Tristc,”  and 
in  Ravel’s  equally  beautiful  “ Noel  des  Jouets,”  than 
iu  Wolf’s  “ Dio  Geister  am  Mummclscc,”  “ Ein 
Standchen  Euch ’’  and  “Du  denkst,”  which  were 
rather  laboured  in  delivery.  Mr.  Qudter’s  songs, 

” The  Jocund  Dance,”  “ Where  be  you  going?  ” 
and  “ To  Wine  and  Beauty  ” are  characteristic  of 
tho  composer  of  “ Fill  a Glass,”  and  ‘‘  Now  Bleeps 
the  Crimson  Petal,”  and  many  other  songs;  but 
they  arc  uot  outstanding  examples  of  the  composer’s 
work  nevertheless,  for  the  idiom  is  now  very  familiar. 
Mr.  S.  Liddlc  accompanied  quite  beautifully. 

QUEEN’S  HALL.  | 


quintet  for  strings  and  I 

SOME  NEW  SONGS. 


iiusiC  tricked  out.  in  the  garb  of  singu- 
larity, of  a decided  super-aesthetic  order  and 
containing  a purely  intellectual  appeal,  was 
heard  at  a recital  of  Mr.  Cyril  Scott’s  new 
works  at  Bechstein  Hall  last  night. 

'Hie  enthusiastic  applause  of  a crowded 
and  fashionaWe  audience  was  gratifying  to 
tho  composer,  who  sat  at  the  piano  for  the 
first  performa.nce  of  his  Quintet  for  strings 
and  pianoforte,  assisted  by  Lady  Speyer 
(first  violin),  .Mr.  .Yrnold  Trowell,  Mr.  Lionel 
Tertis,  and  Mr.  Maurice  Sons. 

The  Quintet,  according  to  the  programme, 
contained  themes  from  an  unripe  composi- 
tion of  H years  ago.  .Vs  performed  last 
night  they  v.ere  steeped  in  Mr.  Sixitt’s  more 
recent  aftectations. 

The  work  vas  Icmg-draivii,  its  irregular 
rhythms  following  one  another  in  mono- 
tonous succession,  giving  an  impression  of 
formless  improvisation.  Eleven  years  is  a 
long  step  in  the  evoluiion  of  a compo.ser. 
Is  the  quintet  overripe? 

Some  eh  arming  new  songs  were  sung  by 
Mr.  Frederic  Austin  and  Miss  Jean 
lA’aterston,  the  best  being  “ A Song  of 
Arcady  ” (Ernest  Doivson),  “My  Captain” 
(Walt 'Whitman),  “ Autumn’s  Lute,”  and 
“A  Little  Song  of  Picardio  ” (Rosamund  | 
Marriott  Watson). 
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A “anxED 


ORCHTlSTRA^^jhj^' 


On  Saturday  afternoon  the  Shapiro  Sjmiphony 
Orchestra,  which  includes  nearly  one-third  of  lady 
players,  gave  a very  interesting  concert  in  Queen’s 
Hall.  It  is  not  a point  of  groat  sign’ficanoe,  but 


Cyril  ’Scott  gave  a concert  last  night  devoted  I 
entirely  to  his  own  compositions.  Whether  he  was 
well  advised  in  doing  so  is  a question  that  those  who 
were  present  must  answer  according  to  their  indi- 
vidual taste.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Scott  s supporters 
were  very  numerous,  completely  filling  the  hall, 
while  of  enthusiasm  they  gave  him  not  a little.  To- 
this  extent,  then,  was  the  concert-giver  jurtifled  in 
his  daring,  and  in  the  circumstances  it  may  sound  a 
little  ungracious  if  we  say  that  Mr.  Scott  does  not 
come  very  well  through  what  may  be  called  the  onc- 
composer-programme  test.  Yet  how  many  are  there 
who  can  honestly  be  said  to  emerge  triumphantly 
from  so  \cry  exacting  a test?  And  tho  more  pro- 
nounced the  comixtser’s  individuality— or  should  one: 
rather  in  the  present  instance  call  it  mannerism?—, 
the  less  likely,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  he  to  come  with, 
flying  colours  through  such  an  ordeal.  Ho  may,  it  is 
true,  as  happened  iu  Mr.  Scott’s  case  last  evening, 
show  his  quality  in  a variety  of  art-forms,  and  range 
from  tho  sonata  form  to  tho  art  of  song-writing. 
But  his  musical  idiom,  liis  style  of  expression,  may  , 
yet  bo  so  insistent  and  so  uniformly  of  one  com-  j 
plexion  as  inevitably  to  engender  monotony.  And 
for  our  p.irt  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  we  found  t 
Mr.  Scott's  stylo  of  utterance  more  than  a little- 
cloying  for  an  entire  ovening’s  musical  fare.  Ho; 
is  often  very  clever,  he  is  not  without  im.agination  orL 
tho  power  of  ereaiing  an  atiiio.sphei-e.  But  .a  sense  of  I 
proportion,  apparently,  is  not  to  bo  numbered  among I 
bis  attributes— at  least  if  wo  nrc  to  judge  by  ihol 
Pianoforte  Quintet  w liieli  w.as  tbo  chief  novelty 


contributed  to  last  night’s  programme. 

In  this  work — in  which  the  division  of  the  inovc- 
nicnts  (there  are  four)  is  of  a somewhat  arbitrai'y 
kind — the  composer  is  all  too  prone  to  repeat  phrases 
that  possess  small  musical  signihcance  until  the  oar 
' wearies  of  them,  and,  although  here  and  there,  as  in 
the  second  movement  for  instance,  he  seems  to  recog- 
i niso  the  value  of  contrast,  far  too  much  of  the  music 
is  conceived  in  a similar  mood,  v/ith  the  result  that  it 
is  difficult  to  escape  a sense  of  sameness.  The  Quinb't 
, was  played  by  the  composer  (at  the  piano),  Lady 
Speyer,  Mr.  Maurice  Sons,  Mr.  Lionel  Tertis,  and 
Mr.  Arnold  Trowoll,  and  the  performance,  so  far  as 
one  could  tell,  did  the  composer  no  injustice.  After 
it  we  had  some  songs,  three  of  them  new,  of  which 
the  most  effective,  perhaps,  was  “ A Song  of 
Arcady  ” — its  “ effectiveness  ” being  mainly  derived 
' from  an  accompaniment  of  which  the  deliberate  re- 
iteration was  quaint  in  a rather  perverse  sort  of  way. 
Mr.  Frederic  Austin  found  this  number  more  grateful 
to  sing  than  the  one  that  preceded  it.  Very  late  in 
the  programme  that  accomplished  artist.  Miss  Jean 
; VVaterston  (who  might  surely  have  been  assigned  an 
earlier  position  in  the  scheme)  was  set  down  to  intro- 
duce some  other  new  songs  from  the  same  pen.  Lady 
Speyer,  who  came  forward  as  the  interpreter  of  a 
group  of  violin  piix-.'’s  by  Mr.  Scott,  played  them  with 
unerring  sympath  and  skill. 

MISS  STARR^S  ^OLIN  I’ECITAL 

A yoirngt^a^^ia^T'^liurst,  Mies  Evelyn 
Starr,  made  her  London  debut  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  Bechstein  Hall.  For  rich 
and  sonorous  tone  pro<luction  of  unmietak- 
».hlo  beauty,  combined  with  a delicacy  of 
touch,  Miss  Starr  has^l^m^been  excelled 
at  a first  appearance.  ^'1  H 

Her  programme  was  chosen  withr  taste  and 
insight — quite  a rare  achievement  among  new 
performers— and  she  began  with  examples 
from  Vitali  anrt  Corelli,  dated  IfiiW  and  16, bS, 
followed  by  seleotion.s  from  Max  Bruch,  Cesar 
Cui,  Arensky,  and  VVienawski.  ^ | 

In  all,  wonderful  tone  was  a dominaling 
feature,  although  her  phrasing,  execution, 
and  interpretation  also,  reached  a high  level. 

Miss  Starr  was  fortunate  in  securing  Mr. 
Hamilton  Hartv  as  accompanist. 


IrtSn  London  to  Torqn¥\-.  dbu-ite’  the  sctotio 
annual  festival  beg-.an  veslerd^iv  .ifiornodn, 
in  perfectly  ideal  condHioiis.  'i  h<-  'Ly  w i- 
cloudle.->>,  the  -un  dazzlitiir.  ;iik1  the  vied 
just  fre.sh  cnouph  to  make  the  atmo.'phcrc 
e.xhilarating.  In  ihc.se  circiini'-laneos  the 
ntusicril  f;ire  provided  by  the  eni<'rprise  oi 
•He  I orqutiy  Corporation  proved  irrcsistibic 
to  tile  visitors;  and  those  whose  Kastcr 
holidays  \wic  not  ft.xed  wiiliin  uii.'ilt'or.tble 
limits  prolongcel  them  gladlv  and  staved  < n 
to  crowd  the  handsome  pavilion  for  ih. 
first  of  the  three  festival  concerts. 

Last  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
fao^rammo.s,  designed  and  directed  by  .Mr. 
Basil  Hind<-nberg,  the  conductor  of  the 
municipal  o^'che.stra,  wire  devoted  idmost 
exclusively  to  Wagfiner.  But  the  restrii  ted 
policy,  suiitable  for  an  iinlti.al  experiment, 
was  not  necessary  when  that  < xp'  rinieiit 
had  been  crowned  with  success:  and  this 
year  the  fe.stival  .scheme  h.i-i  been  made 
more  _ comprehensive.  The  liri^t  programme 
contained  works  of  many  stydc>. 
was  a Brandenburg  Concerto  iXo.  31,  to 
represent  Bach  and  the  classics;  and,  the 
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imitating  the  moods  he  had  b an  ijidoen  oi 
admire.  Consequently  liis-  music  echc-es 
maiiv  men  and  many  styles.  Beethoven  ran 
be  detected  in  the  lir-it  moveni-’iit,  and 
rdiailiov.-.ky  in  the  Largo:  while  the  spirit 
tilnzoimow  dominates  the  wdiolo  scheme 
in  gross  ami  in  detail.  'Hie  thfrncs  are  not 
jwanting  in  vigour  and  distinetion,  hut  the 
treatment  is  teni-itive  ami  the  connecting 
links  none  of  tlie  sloufe-.t. 

* * 

« 

Delius's  noble  C minor  Concerto  proved 
for  once  in  a way  somewhat  disaitpoinling, 
1 he  piano  parr,  played  w ith  abiin<lant  energy 
land  brilliance  by  Mr.  I’ercy  (jiaingcr,  was 
,not  rc'ally  prominent  enough,  for  the  soloist  s 
energy  was  shared  by  the  conductor,  Mr. 
I'homas  Beecham,  to  such  an  extent  that,  in 
tulti  passages,  the  piano  was  either  <>b- 
riierc  j scitred  altogether  or  forced  to  sound  hard 
and  uns\  mpathetic.  -An  individual  succes.s 
lot  a much  inor<‘  gratifying  kimi  vvjis  gained 


intervening  gulf  being  bridged  bv  Dvonik,  by  Miss  Carrie  Tubh,  a singer  whose  progress 

in  the  last  year  or  two  has  been  tiuite 
piicnonicnal.  She  w .as  in  her  element  in  tiut 
“ Willow  ” song  from  A’erdi’s  “ Otello,”  and 
she  sang  it  with  rare  beauty  of  tone  and 
deep  interpretative  insight. 


A CANADIAN 


I f / C" 

VIOLINIST. 


j ' .Although  not  displaying  any'  .special  inter- 
I pretative  gift..',  Miss  Evelyn  Starr,  a young 
! Canadian  violinist,  made  quite  a favourable 
ij  impression  at  her  recital  at  the  Bechstein 
Hall  vesterday  afternoon.  She  produces  a 
rich  and  resonant  tone  and  her  technique  is 
decidedlv  of  an  ample  kind.  7'his  was  all 
shown  'well  in  the  Vitali  chaconne  and 
Corelli '.s  “ La  Folia,”  with  which  her  pro- 
i gramme  began.  In  other  respects  her  execu- 
tion is  rather  wanting  in  poli.sh,  her  rhythms 
are  not  quite  ste.adv  enough,  and  her  phrasing 
lacks  breadth.,  Bruch’s  ‘‘Scottish  p-an- 
tasia  ” offered  more  scope  for  romantic 
qualities  of  performance,  but  here  Mi.ss  Starr 
fell  somewhat  short;  there  was  not  very  much 
individual  impulse  in  her  playing.  Tlie 
etTfcts  made  suggested  calculation  rather 
than  feeling,  ami'  this  made  the  general 
result  soinowhat  uninteresting.  Mr.  Ilamil- 
lon  llartv  accompanied. 

MISS  EVELYN  STARR'S  VIOLIN 
RECIT. 

A Vecital  was  given  yesterday 
Bechstein  Hall  by  Miss  Evelyn  Starr,  a young  violinist, 
who  played  a conventional,  straightforward  kind  of 
programme  that  included  Corelli’s  La  Folia  varia- 
tions and  Max  Bruch’s  Scottish  Fantasia  in  a con- 
ventional, straightforward  kind  of  way. 

Her  playing  was  not  lacking  in  musical  instinct ; 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  not  interesting,  for  her 
phrasing,  if  accurate,  was  inclined  to  be  inflexible 
and  her  tone  was  monotonous.  She  was  at  her 
best  in  the  slow  movements,  where  her  broad  bowing 
t old  wcU,  but  she  also  managed  her  double  stopping 
well  in  the  finale  of  the  fantasia,  where,  however, 
the  solid  .style  of  the  music  was  too  regularly  insisted 
1 on  both  by  her  and  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Harty,  who 
accompanied. 


j there  were  work.s  by  .Strauss  ;iiid  Debussy 
to  typify  die  foremost  schools  of  conteni- 
iporary  imisictil  thought.  Finally,  that  the 
ielaims  of  patriotism  might  be  satisfied, 

I the  programme  included  two  specimens  of 
, Mr.  Holbrooke’s  iingonuiity,  and  a new 
■work,  ‘‘'The  Pool,’’  by  Mr.  Clutsam. 

* iK 

I ..  . . • 

j llus  novelty  is  a Suite  based  on  the 
! music -dram.i  of  th,e  same  name  which 
wvis  produced  at  the  .AIh;imbr;i  nearlv  two 
years  ago.  The  music  lias  been  largely  re- 
written ; the  harmonies  are  revised, ' and 
the  orche.stnidon  is  new.  Mr.  Clutsam 
is  an  admitted  master  in  the  art  of 
scoring,  and  ‘‘  The  Pool  ” in  its  later 
form  is  a .singularly  felicitous  example  of 
his  skill  in  that  direction.  But  its  merits 
do  not  consist  in  orchestral  colour  and 
variety  alone.  jMore  than  most  British 
ooinposers  .Mr.  Clutsam  is  blessed  with  a 
liglit  touch.  He  can  be  popular  without 
being  commonplace,  rhythmic  without 
being  rigid,  and  fresli  without  descending 
to  ecct'titricity.  ‘‘  The  Pool  ” is  an  ad- 
mirable addition  to  tite  list  of  modern  light 
music,  a.nd  the  impre.ssion  it  made  vva.s 
largely  due  to  the  alert  man  ler  in  which 
Mr.  Hindenberg  conducted  the  perform- 
ance. 
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sterday  laftemoon  inf  thd  ^ 


In  :dl  that  he  did,  indeed,  .Mr.  Hindenberg 
proved  eminently  c-.pab'o  and  vigorous. 
His  versions  of  the  Bach  Concerto  and  the 
Dvorak  ‘‘  Carneval  ” Overture  were  laud- 
tibly  spirited  and  decisive.  The  young  con- 
ductor’s be.it  was  clear,  and  his  style  re- 
freshingly free  from  ma.nnerisms.  Strauss’s 
‘‘  Till  Eulenspicgel  ” was  conducted  by 
Mr.  'J'hoin.as  Beecham,  who  was  also  re- 
sponsible for  the  performance  of  Mr.  Hol- 
brooko’.s  elaborate  distortions  of  ‘‘  The  Girl 
I left  Ik  hind  me.”  The  .soloists  were  Miss 
Cjirrie  Tuhb  ;md  Air.  Frank  Alullings. 
The  fornier  showed  almost  too  much  re- 
straint in  tl’.o  final  scene  from  “Salome,” 
while  the  hjjfer  shovved  no  re,straint  at  all 
in  hi«  obtrusively  eiiorgetiv  treatment  of  a 
-icena  from  “ Tlic  Children  of  Dpn.” 

I THE  TORQUAY  FESTIVAL 

MR.  HINDENBERGS  SUCCESS. 


baritone  SINGEIJS.^^ 

”^vocaWitM  was  given  last  nigh^VnSfic  iEolian 
Hall  by  Herr  Willy  von  Sadler  and  his  pupil,  Herr 
Berthold  Pu.sch.  Both  of  them  are  baritones  and  both 
sang  Gennan  songs— mostly  very  familiar  examples 
by  Schubert,  Strauss,  Wolf,  and  Brahms,  though 
Herr  Sadler  led  oC  with  “ PieU  Signore,”  still  mas- 
querading under  the  name  of  Stradella. 

This  singer  proved  to  have  rather  a hard  voice 
and  rough  method— far  too  rough,  in  tact,  for  such 
delicate  song.s  as  Schubert’s  “ Forelle  ” or  “ ’Wohin.” 
lie  was  inclined  to  emphasize  each  single  note  of  a 
uhrasc  instead  of  treating  the  phrase  as  a whole, 
ond  he  did  not  always  sing  the  notes  themselves 
clearly  ; he  was  also  out  of  tune  in  his  upper  register. 
However,  he  sang  rhythmically,  and  that  saved  at 
least  the  quicker  songs.  Herr  Pusch  sang  much  more 
evenly  and  he  produced  a good  tone,  not  only  in  the 
nqiet  song.s,  but  also  in  “ Her  Sieger,”  by  Hugo 
Kaun  an  elTeclive  rather  than  an  interc.stmg  song. 
He  also  phrased  clearly  and  showed  .some  sense  of 
character  M.  CernikofE  accompanied  both  singers 
sympathetically,  and  added  a group  of  pieces  by 
Chopin  and  Liszt. 

TORQUAY  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL 
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G.  H.  CLUTSAM’S  NEW 
SUITE. 
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Another  very  comprehensive  progr.amme 
was  arranged  for  the  second  festival  concert 
in  the  Torquay  Pavilion  yesterday  afternoon. 
Richard  Strauss  figured  very  largely  in  this 
part  of  the  scheme,  for  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  the  audience  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  boisterous  “ Don 
Juan  ” with  the  sombre  .and  intensely  serious 
“'Tod  iind  Verkliirung. ” Both  woiks  were 
directed  by  the  conductor-in-chief,  Mr.  Basil 
Hindenberg.  His  duties  had  kept  him  and 
his  orchestra  hard  at  work  all  through  the 
jircvious  dav,  and  yet  there  was  no  trace  of 
fitalencss  about  the  playing.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  was  a very  marked  advance  on 
the  level  of  the  first ‘concert.  'Die  “ Don 
! Juan,”  in  particular,  was  splend'ujly  given, 

I the  performance  being  as  notable  for  spirit 
and  life  as  for  the  technical  virtues  of  clarity 
and  balance. 

I * » 

I * 

Next  lo  Strauss,  the  most  important  name 
in  the  concert  scheme  was  that  of  I got 
'Stravinskv,  whoso  First  Symphony,  in  E 
flat,  was  pla\ed  for  tlie  first  time  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  liot  a work  tliat  will  add  mucli 
to  the  fame  of  the  com])oscr.  Indeed,  by 
comparison  with  “ L’Oiseau  de  h<u  ” and 
“ Petroiichka,”  it  sounds  curiously  innocent 
and  <-mply,  which  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at,  considering  that  ihc  symphony  was 
written  while  Stravinsky  was  still  under 
tutelage  at  the  St.  I’etersburg  ('onseivatoiro. 
In  those  <Iays  he  prob.'ilily  lacked  the  jiowrr, 
and  cenainly  waiu<-d  the  cuuragi'  to  givi;  his 
own  indiiidualily  free  expre.ssion.  Ih' wrote, 
cjuite  naturally,  like  a slucleiU,  h^nl  on 


Mr.  Beecham  look  a much  smaller  share 
In  this  concert.  Mr.  Hindenberg,  however, 
proved  more  than  equal  to  all  the  demands 
he  had  to  meet.  Always  brisk  and  energetic; 
he  never  .allowed  ITis  judgment  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  his  enthusiasm,  and  as  a natural 
consequence  the  effects  he  set  out  to  secure 
invariabli  came  off. 

AN  EARLY  SYMPHONY  BY 
STRAVINSKY. 

— 

NEW  WORKS  AT  THE  TORQUAY 
FESTIVAL.  , 

(FEOM  OTJB  special  COKEESPOtSTDENT.) 

TORQUAY,  April  16. 

The  event  of  this  afternoon  was  Straxdnsky’e 
Symphony  No.  1 in  E flat.  Like  all  early 
work  it  contains  the  inexatable  borrowings — 
a phrase  from  the  Ninth  Symphony,  a piece  o: 
figuration  from  Tchaikoxrsky’s  Sixth,  an  en 
harmonic  change  from  Die-  Walkiire,  and.  so  on 
These  do  not,  of  course,  in  any  way  impai 
its  originality  ; they  serve  merely  to  date  it 
composition,  as  a book  is  dated  by  the  watei 
mark  in  the  paper. 

In  the  light  of  works  which  have  appiear© 
since,  the  method  of  handling  is  seen  to  b 
distinct  and  individual,  if  not  yet  suflScientl 
set  to  be  called  original.  A fondness  for  identic* 
repetitions  enhanced  by  some  small  rhythmic* 
complexity,  as  if  there  were  some  magic  in  th 
iteration,  is  there,  as  it  is  in  a more  develope 
form  in  Petrouchka.  There,  too,  is  the  pursu. 
of  a sequence  wherex'er  it  may  lead,  and  th 
frank  acceptance  of  the  conclusion  reachec  . 
which  created  later  some  of  the  great  me 
ments  in  the  Firebird.  And  there  are  passage 
where  Stravinsky  is  clearly  feeling  after  wha 
is  seen  later  on  to  be  one  of  the  cUstinguishin. 
marks  of  his  style — ^the  postjK>ned  climax 
whereby  the  rainbow  comes  down  to  the  groimd 
.sure  enough,  but  it  is  always  a field  or  tw 
' away. 

The  work  has  the  usual  four  movements 
but  the  Scherzo  is  placed  second.  The  firs 
movement  is  poor.  Neither  theme  is  at  al 
distinctive.  The  first  subject  is  treated  wit] 
a poverty-stricken  monotony.  The  seconc 
subject,  which  presents  a dull  appiearance  oi 
papier,  being  scored  for  strings  in  lifeless 
jminims,  may  sotmd  better  than  it  looks  ; bui 
it  was  rather  drastically  cut,  and  we  were  nof 
allowed  to  hear  it.  The  Scherzo  and  Large 
presient  most  incident,  and  the  Finale  contains 
a rhythmic  experiment  of  a rather  wooder 
nature.  It  is  altogether  the  eSort  of  a work- 
man who  has  not  yet  got  the  feel  of  his  tools. 

“ PupnsHUTG  ” THE  Piano. 

'We  have  begun,  however,  in  the  middle. 
The  concert  opiened  with  a pxjrformance  of  the 
overture  to  Lohengrin,  which  was  remarkable 
alike  for  the  pure  intonation  of  the  divided 
strings  and  the  curious  interpellations  from 
outside  of  motor-homs  *md  steamer  whistles 
which  suppUod  them  with  basses  that  were  not 
scheduled.  There  was  much  to  admire  in  the 
way  Mr.  Beecham  gathered  his  forces  without 
hurryi  or  delay  for  the  cLiinax,  and  in  Delius's 
concerto  held  a strict  yet  malleable  rhythm,  in 
wliich  the  brilliant  pianoforte  part  moved 
easily  without  any  sort  of  distortion.  This  is 
a very  wonderful  piece  of  music,  and  it  lost 
nothing  in  the  hands  of  Mi'.  Percy  Grainger. 

Mr.  Grainger  plays  as  he  writes,  -with  an 
air  of  breezy  enjojanent.  He  least  of  all 
executant  musicians  is  fettered  by  traditional 
canons  of  the  art.  He  forms  a rapiid,  concise 
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c«timato  of  how  the  tiling  ought  to  souna, 
and  adopts  any  and  ovoiy  means  to  get 
tliat  sound  and  no  other.  He  is  neither  pedant 
nor  precisian  ; he  relies  mainly  on  his  powers 
of  ciieerful  adaptability  and  his  mother -wit. 
At  any  rate  he  made  the  concerto,  if  we 
may  borrow  liis  idiom  for  the  moment,  “ hum 
lots.'’  We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  any  one 
has  the  ripdit  to  punish  a piano  to  the  extent 
to  which  he  allowed  liimself  to  do  so.  It  is 
no  doubt  important  to  be  earnest,  but  it  is  more 
important  still  to  be  musical,  and  there  were 
moments  when  he  reached  the  dividing  hne 
between  mu-sic  and  noise.  But  after  aU,  there 
would  be  little  fim  extant  if  we  did  not  reach  and 
overstep  boundar\'  lines  sometimes,  and  it 
was  fun.  In  the  less  passionate  though  not  less 
dramatie  mu-sic  of  “ Salce  ” from  Verdi’s  Otello, 
Miss  Tub!)  showed  what  she  could  have  done 
witli  Salome  if  circum-stances  had  permitted. 
It  is  indeed  a pleasure  to  hear  phrases  so  well 
modulated  and  so  free  from  mannerism  or 
exaggeration  of  any  kind. 


Mr.  Grainger’s  “ Colonial  Song.” 

The  evening  concert  contained  Delius’s 
Dance  Rhapsody  and,  on  the  same  sort  of 
hnes,  ^Ir.  Percy  Grainger’s  “ Molly  on  the 
shore,”  and  a new  work,  a “ Colonial  Song,”  Mr. 
Percy  Pitt’s  new  orchestral  work,  a suite  de 
baUet  entitled  “ Sakiua,”  besides  such  well- 
known  things  as  Elgar’s  “ Cockaigne  ” and 
Tchaikovsky’s  Fourth  Symphony. 

Mr.  Grainger’s  two  compositions  added 
much  to  the  general  feeling  of  festivity  which 
was  abroad.  “ Molly  on  the  shore,”  which 
we  have  heard  before  at  one  of  Mr.  Balfour 
Gardiner’s  concerts,  arranged  for  strings, 
has  now  been  decked  out  in  orchestral 
trapping^.  Among  these  is  an  instru- 
ment of  liis  own  invention,  and,  no  doubt, 
cluistening — a “ resonophone.”  It  is  first  cousin 
to  a xylophone,  being  of  metal  instead  of  wood, 
and  is' played  with  three  differently  armed  pairs 
of  dnunsticks  in  combination  with  the  celeste. 
It  added  a warmth  to  the  reckless  dash  of  these 
two  Irish  reels. 

The  other  work,  the  “ Colonial  Song,”  called 
for  short  “ sentimentals,”  was  now  heard  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  a duet  such  as  might  have 
occurred  somewhere  in  Hiawatha — not  a Ijiic, 
for  it  is  not  intended  to  “ express  ” any  emotion, 
nor  a ballad,  for  there  are  no  words.  With  en- 
gaging candoiu  the  composer  directs  that  it 
be  simg  to  ” Padaba  ” or  “ Tiribidi,”  or  any 
Italian  syllables  that  prove  convenient  to  the 
singers,  and  these  in  their  embarrassment  at  the 
riches  thus  proffered  them  compromised  upon 
“ Ah.”  WTiether  this  simple  method  would  be 
applicable  to  songs  on  any  large  scale  or  not 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  the  blended 
voices  of  Miss  Carrie  Tubb  and  Jlr.  Hubert 
Eisdell  was  very  beautiful  even  in  the  absence 
of  any  more  precise  meaning  than  has  been 
extracted  from  the  composer — “ a certain  kind 
of  emotion  that  seems  to  me  not  untypical  of 
native-born  Colonials  in  general  ” — a lucid 
account  with  which  it  may  be  hoped  the  inter- 
viewer went  away  happy. 

The  music  is  of  the  kind  that  has  been  crooned 
to  babies  of  all  ages  and  in  aU  lands.  Its 
author  expre-ssly  disclaims  the  use  of  any 
traditional  tune,  but  it  is  in  the  folk-song 
idiom.  It  is  simple  but  sincere ; it  reads 
like  a bit  of  first-hand  experience,  and  sounds 
like  the  “ story  without  an  end.”  It  was 
encored. 

Mr.  Percy  Pitt’s  “ Sanuba.” 

The  other  work  of  interest  was  Mr.  Pitt’s, 
“ Sakura.”  Owing  to  his  presence  being  re- 
quired at  Covent  Garden,  the  composer  wais 
imable  to  come  and  conduct  his  own  work,  and  ii  ^ 
the  circumstances  only  the.first  three  movementi  ‘ 
were  played.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  the  worl 
by  these,  as  they  do  not  carry  one  ver\'  far 
There  is  a prelude  couched  in  the  vague  Easteri 
style  which  may  be  Siamese,  Singhalese,  o: 
anything  you  please,  but  is  said  as  a fact  to  b< 
Japanese.  There  is  a hymn  to  the  settin: 
moon  or  rising  sun,  as  they  sot  and  rise  ai 
least  at  Covent  Garden.  Tliis  illusion  is 
brushed  aside  by  an  allegretto  which  is  bj 
the  scherzo  in  A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  out 
of  the  valse  in  Faust.  After  that  comes  an 

uplifting  ” piece  of  music  which  promises  well, 
but  just  as  one  was  getting  interested  the  curtain 
was  nmg  down. 

For  the  rest.  Miss  Tubb  found  great  favom 
for  her  neat  execution  of  the  Mad  Scone  from 
Thomas’s  Hamlet,  and  Mr.  Hindonberg  put  the 
crown  on  his  labours  by  a remarkably  clear  and 
forthcoming  version  of  Elgar’s  “ Cockaigne,” 
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I .\s  regards  the  nowltv  of  the  cveaing- 
i .Mr.  Percy  Pitt’s  .Suite  de  Ballet,  ” -Sakura  ” 

I —this  was  [x'rhaps  just  as  v.cll.  1 he  band 
I parts  only  arrived  at  the  last  inomenl,  and  the 
' composer  arrived  not  at  all.  .So  .Mr.  Hinden- 
berg,  with  a very  liniiicd  time  available  lor 
rehearsal,  was  obIige<l  to  cut  out  about  half 
of  the  work.  .Any  just  estimate  of  its  value 
is,  consequent! V,  impossible;  but  as  far  as 
one  could  judge  in  circumstances  necessarily 
unfavourable,  the  section  that  was  played 
only  succeeded  in  partially  conveying  the 
essential  idea  of  a Japanese  backgrour.d. 

-Mr.  Percy  Grainger’s  " Colonial  Seng,” 
that  apparently  expresses  by  means  of  an 
obbligato  vocal  duet  the  dawn  of  inarticulate; 
emotion  in  the  heart  of  the  sentimental 
young  Colonist,  went  very  well  under  the' 
composer’s  guidance,  and  the  rollicking 
" .Molly  on  the  Shore,”  with  the  new' 
“ resonophone  ” (a  kind  of  bass  glocken-' 
spiel)  to  add  colour,  pleased  so  much  that  I 
it  had  to  be  repeated. 

Other  individual  successes  were  gained  by 
Miss  Carrie  I ubb  in  the  .Mad  Scene  from 
“ Haiidet,”  and  by  .Mr.  Thomtis  Beechr.ni. 
who  conducted  as  good  a p-erformance  of 
Delius’s  “ Dance  Rhapsody  ” as  tliat  de- 
llghtfid  work  has  ever  received  anywhere. 
■Air.  Hindcnbcrg  adde  I to  his  laurels  bv  his 
clean  and  spirited  \ersion  of  l-.lgar's 
“ Cockaigne  ” Overture  and  I'chaikovsky 's 
Fourth  Symphony. 

It  is  pleasant  to  hear  ol'iicitilly  that  this 
splendid  o.xamjtle  of  municipal  enteiqirise  is 
likely  to  bo  continued.  The  first  festival  not 
only  paid  its  own  way,  but  made  a I'.andsome 
profit;  ;md  the  second,  ilrough  ilie  exact 
figures  are  not  yet  tivtulable,  will  undoubtedly 
do  likewise.  Torquay  holds  no  di.sconsolate 
guarantors  to-day  ; and  the  close  of  the 
festival,  which  has  been  gi\<  ii  in  the  idetil 
conditions  of  [>erfcct  weathtr,  leaves  the 
promoters  with  every  retison  to  congratuh'ite 
themselves  on  their  public-spirited  deti-rmina- 
tion  to  make  music  p;iy  in  one  of  D<  von's 
most  fascinating  towns.  Thev  have  tilretidv 
extended  the  scope  6f  their  energies  by  found- 
ir.g  a municipal  choir;  and  next  vear  it  i.s 
possi'ole  that  this  body  \yill  take  part  in  the 
concerts,  tiiitl  prove  thrit  West-rountrv  folk 
care  .as  mucli  for  choral  as  for  instrumental, 
music. 


gar,"  bt  th.e  M6odv-.M aimers  t_:oinpany.  ini 
story  concerns  two  brothers  who  love  ths 
same  girl,  and,  when  she  decides  in  favouil 
of.  the  vounger,  the  elder  contrives  to  gen 
him  tirre.sted  on  ,a  ftilse  charge,  with  tlid 
result  that  he  sj>einds  twenty  years  in  prison] 
When  released  he  goes  to  N'ienn.a  and  earn:] 
his  bretid  as  a street  singer  of  religiouij 
songs  tind  periptitetic  preacher ; and 
eventually  the  brothers  meet,  and,  as  he 
dies,  the  elder  confes.ses  his  crime,  and  is 
forgiven  by  his  long-suffering  junior.  Tin 
music  is  remarkable  in  its  wealth  oj 
essential  melody,  its  graphic  and  draniatiil 
qualities,  and  its  rtire  anti  inipreS.'-ivA 
emotional  intentness.  and  artistically  thJ 
whole  opera  is  a distinctly  belter  work  ihaq 
the  same  conipi’.ser’s  •'  Dance  of  Death.” 

Mr.  I'rank  Chri.s-ian,  Mr.  Charles  Moor- 
hou'C,  .Miss  Lily  Mcixly.  and  .Miss  .Marian 
de  K'l'iio  ..ang  and  acted  the  princip-'d  roles 
admirablv  last  nighi,  and  tlte  audience  re-' 
ceived  the  novelty  witli  every  sign  of  favour. 

KIENZL’S  “ EVANGELIMx^N  ” 
IN  ENGLISH.,/,  ‘5  Q 
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REVIVAL  IN  LIVERPOOL. 


AN  ENGLISH  OPERA. 


MR.  V.  THOMAS’S 

li— 

One  / was  glad  to  hear 
Thomas’s  .\rthurian  opera 
for,  in  .spite  of  a good  many 


« ENID.” 

lp‘r' 

Mr.  Vincent 
Enid  ” again, 
rather  obviou 


A FINANCIAL  SUCCESS. 


Judged  by  the  criterion  of  public 
enthusiasm,  the  final  concert  of  the  It'rquay 
' Festival  war,  by  far  the  most  successful  of 
I the*  three.  The  Pavilion  was  crowded  to  iis 
I utmost,  and  lire  audience,  as  if  bent  en  un- 
' ro.servcd  enjoyment,  greeted  each  soloist  and 
each  work  in  tlie  cone>  ri-schcme  with  riotous 
appreciation,  untempered  by  the  chilling  ii\- 
llut-nces  of  a loo  critic;i!  di.-.crimination. 


Ul  cl  • 1 • ^ ^ 

faults,  there  is  much  in  the  stuie  w , 

veals  the  hand  of  a composer 
instinct  for  stage  effect.  U.t 

work  at  the  King’s  Hall.  Govent  Gaiden  last 
night,  the  im]>ression  it  made  '^hen  piCK.luccd 
at' the  Court  Theatre  some  tour  or  live  tears 
;,go  was  renewed.  Mr.  Thomas  s techn.q^ 
is^weak,  but  his  intentions  are  so  often  direct 
and  in  their  wav  strong  that  the  diamatic 
expression  is  'easily  discernible.  Moreovoi, 
it  comes  readily  through  inc  disadtan- 
tages  appertaining  to  a perlormance  ui - 
dertaken  bv  a small  company  .and  given  on  .i 
inMl  stage.  The  composer^  has  a deeded 
o-ift  for  characterisation,  which  means  that 
his  score  presents  plenty  of  nnisica 

and  with  a book  beUer  constructed,  tt  ith  ;i 

more  clearlv  told  story,  there  would  be  evei  t 
possibilitv  of  his  being  able  to  : 

opera  considerablv  more  in  the  light  ^eur 
than  manv  efforts  of  the  kind  from  native 
pens.  Which  all  goes  to  prove  how  much 
a little  real  invention  is  worth  in  contradis- 
tinction to  mere  technical  skill. 

A good  deal  of  the  obscurity  overhanging 
the  presentation  of  the  music  one  fe  t suic 
was^nore  due  to  a lack  of  suHiciently  cleai 
plaving.  although  at  the  same  time  Mt. 
Thomas  displays  a tendenev  to 
accompaniments  ratner  too  llond.  Last 

night’s  performance  had  some  excellent  fea- 
tures; Miis  Helen  Frank,  wIr)  appeared  in 
he  'title-part,  used  her  admirable  soprano 
voice  to  verv  good  effect,  singing  the  original  | 
and  prettv  song  of  the  birds  of  Rhianon  w ith 
charm  and  showing  dramatic  feeling  whe 
describing  the  progress  ot  the  tournament  i 
the  third  scene  of  the  hrst  act-one  ot  the. 
most  pictui-esoue  moments  in  the  opera.  .Miss 
Evelvn  Hutchinson  took  the  two  p.nts  ot. 
Ladv  Ermelin  and  the  Counte*^s  Ynol  skil- 
ful'v  Of  'br  nien,  Mr.  Frank  Mulling.s 
xva^  a vigorous  l-eraint.  and  both  Mr.  lenry 
I Corner,  an  excellent  banione,  and  .Mi. 
John  Dixon  did  valuable  work  in_  the  pai  ts 
of  Earl  Doorm  and  his  dwarl  retainer.  1 he 
composer  conducted,  and  the  large  audience 
' was  verv  appreciative. 

“DER  EVANGEUMANN.” 


■Rienzl’s  opera  Dcr  EvangeUmann,  though  it  wot 
success  on  the  German  stage,  achieved  only  a movlJrat 
degree  of  favour  when  it  was  given  in  German  durinj 
the  summer  season  at  .Covent  Garden  in  1897.  Apaij 
from  its  intrinsic  worth,  however.it  is  easy  to  undi  ! 
stand  that  a drama  so  unsophisticated  and  domest-! 
could  hardly  produce  a gi*eat  impression  on  Hi 
Covent  Garden  stage  i and  the  Moody-^Iannei 
Opera  Company  did  well  not  to  be  discouraged  froi 
presentuig  it  in  an  English  version,  prepared  by  .M 
Pinkerton,  at  Kelly’s  Theatre.  Liverpool,  yesterda 
evening.  The  title.  The  Pious  Beggar,  was,  perhapi 
not  the  best  that  could  have  been  chosen  a 
the  equivalent  of  EvangeUmann,  a word  whic 
indicates  rather  an  itinerant  preacher,  or  “ .Singin, 
Evangelist,”  but  it  is  no  doubt  epigrammatic  an; 
attractive,  if  not  particiUarly  accurate. 

As  it  is  so  long  since  tlie  opera  has  been  heard  in  tin 
counU*y,  a brief  summary  of  its  simple  plot  may  b. 
desirable.  Two  brothers,  engaged  in  suhordinab 
offices  in  a Benedictine  monastery  in  Austria,  hav, 
the  ivresumptiou  to  aspire  to  the  alTections  of  thf 
niece  and  ward  of  the  principal.  One  is  favoured j 
and  the  other,  the  rejected  suitor,  seeks  revenge,  anc; 
finds  it  in  setting  fire  to  I he  monastery  buildings,  and 
fixing  the  responsibility  on  his  brother.  Afteij 
sutlering  a long  term  of  imprisonment  for  the  offence 
of  which  he  is  not  guilty,  the  deeply-injured  man 
returns  to  the  world  to  find  his  betrothed  has  com-l 
mitted  suicide,  and  he  takes  up  the  work  of  aid 
“•  evangelimann.”  travelling  about  the  country,  andj 
by  singing  texts  and  hymns  to  the  people  earning  a 
precarious  subsistence.  liis  journeyings  bring  himl 
to  Vienna,  where  Ills  brother  is  lying  on  a bod  ofj 
sickness,  tortured  by  remorse.  Before  he  dies  Ills 
brother  is  brought  to  him,  and  the  two  are  reconciled. 
The  story  is  enlivened  by  such  brighter  touches  a.- 
the  dances  of  children  and  the  humour  of  a village 
skittie-allev,  the  latter  affording  an  episode  which 
is  distinctly  reminiscent  of  some  incidents  and 
characters  in  the  Melstei-singer  drama. 

Musically  the  opera  owes  as  much  to  Wagner  as 
was  inexutable  in  a work  written  20  years  ago  by  a 
composer  who  was  an  avowed  admirer  and  friend  of 
the  master.  Other  influences  may  bo  detected,  how- 
ever, and  it  would  not  be  unjust  to-  describe  it  as 
eclectic  in  style,  but  if  not  original  it  ha.s  a very  con- 
siderable charm  and  in  parts,  as  in  the  great  scene 
of  the  brotheis’  reconciliation,  there  Is  genuine 
dramatic  power.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  m some  of 
the  lighter  episodes  that  the  composer  is  happiest, 
as  for  example,  in  the  scene  in  wliich  the  Evarigeli- 
mann  teaclics  the  chilflren  his  texts,  an  episode 
liandled  with  exceptional  sympathy. 

On  the  wliole  tiie  onera  is  one  well  suited  to  the 
Moody  Manners  Company.  Tire  prinripal  parts 
were  well  represented,  that  of  t he  lieroine  being  a pai*- 
ticularly  fine  performance  by  Miss  Marian  Be  Cle.no. 
Tim  love  duet,  which,  though  not  without  renum- 
scencos,  h.as  musical  beauty  and  genuine  emotional 
feeling  was  most  svmpathetically  sung  by  her  and 
Mr.  FYank  Christian,  an  experienced  and  powerfiU 
singer.  Mr.  Charl*?s  Aloorhonse  did  eflicient.  work. 
t ho^rejected  suitor,  and  minor  parts  were  xveil  taken  by 
Mr.  F.  Davies,  Miss  Lily  Moody,  and  Mr.  Khtg.aard. 
The  chorus  was  p;ood,  but  the  work  of  the  oi’chosliu 
was  the  least  satisfactory  feature  of  the  performance 
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E’QV  opera  at  LIVERPOOL 


A N 


Notable  succe.,,  ttlegrapbs  .. 
coircsi>ond<at,  clviraoterised  the  pimhio 

opera  Dor  Evanqelimann."  as  p-'CseiUed 

Iimler  the  ErgTish  title  ot  " Hi<  l ions  B<g- 


Tbe  day  is  not  }et  'whon  one  can  rely  on 
perforntanioes  of  Beethoven’s  mu^ic 
.given  on  a scale  approximating  the  ongmal 
conditions.  We  are  still  living  in  a period, 
which  is  observed  with  the  idea  that  the  large 
orchestra  is  a sine  qua  non,  whatever  the 
music  plaved.  Therefore,  we  will  not  ertn- 
cise  the  Beethoven  Festival  held  this  week 
at  the  Queen's  Hall,  the  first  concert  of 
which  took  place  yesterday  afternoon,  trom 
this  .point  of  view,  except  to  say  that 
-esipeciallv  in  the  early  works  does  on-e  cbj«L 
to  the  forcing  of  the  tone  on  the  part  ot  the 
wind  in  a desperate  attempt  to  belancc  the 
large  body  of  krings.  Mr.  Henri  Verbru.g- 
mhen’s  oonductinig  was  of  excellent  qualirf- 
If  it  enred  at  all  .it  was  on  the  .<wre  of  what| 
one  mav  call  a certain  excitability  which  oc-i 
casionaily  .sceined  to  interfere  with  delic.u  < - 
of  expression.  .-Mso  the  rhythms  at  tiniis 
were  not  quite  firmly  enough  held. 

The  programme  began  with  the  first  sym- 
phonv,  and  ended  with  the  secxMid.  Ihat  the 
former  shows  to  some  considerable  tlegrec 
the  composer’s  indebtedness  to  his  models  is 
of  course  obvious,  yet  the  music  contains 
plenty  of  cvideiKO  of.  the  gre.atness  and 
originality  to  come,  espcciaflly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the 'invention  of  beautiful  details.  Hie 
utlier  purelv  instrumoiUal  numlx'r  \vas  llu*j 
” Eiiuperor  ” concerto,  in  which  Mr.  F'loilerid 
Lamond  was  the  soloist.  He  ga'*'  a 


KING^AT  THE 

I I 


OPERA. 


B4ILLIAOT  OPENIXG  OP 
SEASON. 


THE 


MME.  MELBA  IN  “ LA  BOHOIE.’ 


Iti'rie  perf'ofrtVance,  except  mat  it  was  possieie  ■ 

|to  urge  that  the  pianoforte  part  was  made  to  'XHE 
stand  out  almost  too  much  by  reason  of  the  ! ■ ' 

virile  ipenson  a 1 note  of  the  interpret  at  ion.  The 
|other  soloist  was  Miss  Elena  Gerhardt.  She 
was  heard  with  the  orchestra,  “ Frcudvoll 
imd  Loidvoll  ” and  “ Die  Trommel  geruhrct” 
from  the  “ Egmont  ” music,  with  all  her 
iaocustomed  art  and  charm  of  voice.  Later 
Ishe  sang  “ ^^'■onne  der  Wehmut  ” and  “ Dei 
IKuss.  ” 

^'^^*lvnSS  BORELLE’S  RECITAL,  The  King,  Queen  Alexandra,  and  Princesa 

The  playing  of  Miss  Felicia  Borelle  at  her  Victoria  and  the  Prmcess  Royal  and  Princes.s 
violin  recital  lit  Bochstoin  Hall  last  night  was  were  present  last  night  at  the  openiixg 

obviously  based  on  a sound  method,  anc,  up  performance  of  the  Royal  Opera  season  at 

to  a certain  pohit,  proved  satis  acton  cnoLi„  Garden.  The  opera  cho.son  was  La 

I Intelligence  there  ^ ^ it  was  scarcely  .Boheme,  which  has  always  been  a great  i'av'onrita 

Quality,  commendable  thougli  it  was,  starcviv  ’ - ° 

sufficed  for  an  individual  account  of  such  with  tiro  King, 
works  a.s  Bach’s  .Sonata  m E minor,  Schu-  __ 

mann’s  in  .\  minor,  and  Faurc’s  m A major.  Musefcta 
Miss  Borelle  has  played  a good  deal  as  an  Rodolfo 
amateur,  a fact  which  might  pctdmps  have 
ibeen  guessed  fmm  a certain  air  of  indecision  :|Xaunard 
which  prevented  her  from  suggesting  the 
i breadth  and  spaciousness  necessary  for  per-  ..vicindoro 
iformance  in  the  concert  room  Shil  , her  Parpignol 
i p;eneral  conception  of  what  she  placed  showed 
'lenuine  musicianly  feeling,  and  such  lau  ts 
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Mme.  Mer.ba 
Mis-s  Rosin.v  Bucemax 
Signor  Giovanni  AlAiiTiNELli 
Signor  Aristide  Anceschi 
Signor  Aquistapace 
Signor  Pomitijo  MaiatbstA 


...  Mr.  Paul  Ponder 
...  M Charles  Mot: 
Mr.  .lohanucs  Sembucl. 
Mr.  Ji;  in  Skroliisch 
Mr.  August  Kioss 

Mr.  Hans  Bochstoin 

Mr.  Paul  Knupfer 
(mE  _.  Mr.  Johannes  Fonss 
, .y  Mailamo  Kirkby  Bunn. 

Miss  Greta  .lonsson 
Miss  Charlotte  Dahmcn. 

Woglinde  A ._  .Mis.s  Sybil  Vane. 

Wellgunde  Miss  Bessie  Jones. 

Flosshildo  Madame  Dilys  JoneA. 

Conductor,  Prof.  Arthur  Nikiseh.  


Votan 
Ponner 
lioge  ... 
Froh  .. 
Albcrich 
Mime 
Fasolt  Vn 
Fafncr 


Fricka  ...  ' ia  (a 


’ I Signor  Dante  Zccchi 
. . M.  Leon  db  Sousa 
The  Bellew  and  Stock  Choir. 
Conductor  . . . . Mr.  Ajaiert  Coates. 


'genuine  musicianly  feeling,  and  such  lau  is  management  of  Covent  Garden  wisely 

as  there  were  should  be  easily  removeii  y ,ietermined  on  a lead  from  trumps,  and  took 
further  experience.  At  present  thev^  the  first  trick  last  night  with  the  queen— 

an  incomplete  command  of  bowin^,  w nu-  Melba.  Hearts  we  should  have  called 

laffected  both  tone  and  phrasing  in  places  ^he  house  had  not  declared 

where  the  player’s  attention  was  occupied  diamonds.  Mmo.  Melba,  indeed, 

with  technical  matters.  .Miss  be  allowed  to  mix  the  metaphor.  She 

ceived  useful  assistance  from  Miss  tpe  best  cards  in  both  suits  at  once,  and 

Tuckfield  in  the  piano  parts  of  the  continue  to  do  so  even  when  her  voice  has 

and  also  in  two  groups  of  smaller  pieces. 


BECHSTEIN  HALL, 


will  continue  to  do  so  even  when  her  voice  has 
lost  some  of  tlio  freslmess  and  charm  which 

' up  to  the  present  it  has  retained  in  so  remarkable 

: a degree.  . ■ a 

, Her  charm,  of  course,  is  somethmg  over  and 
above  her  voice.  The  chief  of  it  li^  in  her 
wonderful  power  of  singing  w'ell  within  her 
limits.  It  all  seems  so  easy.  One  cannot 
imagine  her  bracing  herself  for  the  effort  of  those 
liigh  notes  which  she  sings  outside  the  door  at 
the  end  of  the  first  act  of  La  Bohime  any  more 
than  one  can  imagine  the  least  hint  of  forced 
sentiment  in  the  gentle  “ addio,”  wbich  she 
murmurs  so  confidingly  and  so  often  to  Rodolfo 
in  the  tlm-d  act.  Li  all  tliis  she  was  as  con- 
vincing last  night  as  she  has  ever  been,  and 
though  a keen  listener  might  suspect  that  there 
was  not  quite  as  much  power  behind  as  there 
once  was,  she  never  let  one  know  how  much 
power  there  was  because  she  never  tried  to 
exert  it  to  the  full  extent. 

This  made  her  performance  a curious  contrast 
to  those  of  other  members  of  the  cast.  The 
four  Bohemians  and  iVIiss  Rosina  Bucliman  as 
Musettn  were  all  intensely  alive,  all  singing  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  sometimes  acting 
a little  bevorid  it.  Signor  MartineUi’s  voice, 
indeed,  caine  out  easUy,  and  his  smging  of  the 
I luscious  soaring  phrases  wliich  have  gamwl 
such  populHiTit-y  for  this  opera,  Nvas  exceedingly 
, enjoyable,  but'when  he  reached  his  climaxes  one 
felt  he  was  giving  us  all.  When  he  was  singing 
in  octaves  with  Alme.  Melba  he  made  his 
voice  blend  with  hers  in  an  a^irably  sympa- 
thetic way.  Signor  Aristide  Anceschi 
sang  straightforwardly  with  excellent  spirit, 

, ml  TAQ.T*f.  nf 


Both  by  the  choice  of  her  programme  at  her  viohn 
recital  at  the  Bochstoin  Rail  laEt  night,  and  by  her 
playing  of  it.  Miss  Felicia  BorelJo  snowed  horscU 
to  be  a most  emhnsiasiic  and  imelligcnit  musician. 

Miss  Borelle,  who  is  of  Dutch  extraction,  imd  has 
long  been  resident  in  England,  was  a pupu  of  isaye  s, 
and  has  for  some  time  been  well-known  as  a very 
dupable  amateur,  but  this  was,  we  believe,  her  hist 
appearance  as  a professional.  Bhe  has  yet,  it  is 
true  'to  acquire  the  true  professional  technique,  and 
her  playing  lacked  that  perfect  execution  wmch,  in 
ithose  days,  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  from  those 
who  make  their  living  by  their  art.  But  her  inter- 
pmta'iions  of  Bach’s  Buiite  in  E minor  and  behu- 
mann’s  Sonata  in  A minor  was  thorougnly  alive,  and 
bore  throngnout  the  stamp  of  a true  unthusiafim  loi 
the  music.  Her  playing,  indeed,  was  always 
thoroughly  musical,  and  if  it  Lacked  the  hual 
polish,  this  IS  surely  an  element  wmch  iil  shouid  uoi 
be  difficult  for  her  to  acquiie.  Faure’s  A majoi 
Sonata  atui  boukj  little  piecte  by  Pisc-udel,  Pui'iiuui 
,iuk1  iiroittil'er  were  also  inciudeil  in  -an  c.xcelleut  pi'a 
gramme,  throughout  which  she  had  very  capaul* 
suutxirt  from  Miss'  Gllcn  Tuckfield  at  the  piaiioiorte. 

^ iHE  ROYAL  OPERA. 

^ 

MELBA  IN  “LA  BOHEME.” 

sang  scraigiitioivvaiiAijr 

i “La  Bohfime  ’’  was  chosen  to  open  the  but  without  makmg  the  01  iviarceuo 

1 season  of  grand  opera  at  Covent  Garden  last  stand  out  in  the  vivid  way  it  has  been  known 
night,  with  Mme.  Melba  appearing  as  Minii,  to  do  when  sung  by  certaui  ot  the  big  smgers 
and  there  was  in  consequence  a crowded  and  who  have  been  heard  m it  m recent  years, 
enthusiastic  audience.  Not  that  the  per-  Miss  Rosina  Buckman  made  a very  robust 
formanec  as  a whole  was  in  any  way  of  very  Musetta,  and  perhajK  her  detemimation 
special  quality.  One  felt  that  most  of  the  iplay  the  rantmg  little  termagant  to  the  f^ 
enthusiasm  was  directed  towards  the  dis-  accoimted  for  the  tendency 
tinguished  soprano,  who  remains,  indeed,  as  when  she  got  to  the  climax  of  he  g 
briHiant  an  exponent  of  her  art  as  ever,  second  act  and  threw  herself  mto  MarceUo  3 
even  if  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  voice  arms. 

Itself  begins  to  show  signs  of  wear.  Mimi,  Mk.  Coates  as  Condgctob. 

however,  is  perhaps  Mme.  Melba’s  best  part,  -j-be  rest  of  the  cast  were  all  too  familiar 
and  her  scenes  witli  Rodolfo  really  went  very  ^ incUffidual  comment,  but  Mr.  -AJbert 

well  indeed.  .Signor  Martinclli’s  singing  Coates,  who  was  maldng  his  first  appearance 
seems  to  have  improved.  It  always  ha-l  Italian  opera  at  Covent  Garden,  was  re- 
manv  good  points,  but  last  night  his  phras-  sponsible  for  the  general  excellence  ot  the 
ling  was  more  sustained  and  even.  His  top  ensemble,  and  particularly  for  the 
('in  the  first  act  was  remarkably  pure  and  playing  of  the  orchestra.  His  work  recalled 
strong.  -Signor  .Aristide  .Anceschi  appeared  l^be'  fact  that  La  Boheme,  thoagh  it  is  a vvorlc 
as  Marcello;  he  is  a baritone  of  scarcely  ,^-hich  singers  love  and  which  draws  the  sort  ot 
more  than  average  qualitv.  With  Signor  audience  to  the  opera  house  winch  comes  princi- 

iAquistapace  and  Signor  Malatesta  the  pally  to  hear  popidar  singem  like  Mme  Melba 

quartet  of  Bohemians  was  comp1eted--a^  pnd  Signor  Martmelh,  is  cmly  what  ^ 

livi'lv  enough  group,  if  in  the  ensemble  there  singers’  opera.  It  is  m fact  full  of  the  mo. 
was' rather  too  imich  exce.ss  of  accentuation,  delightful  touches  of  orchestral  colour.  ■ 

But  Puccini’s  music  is  somewhat  of  a patch-  Puccini’s  orchestra  which  makes  us  go  cold 
■ worl-  in  manv  places,  and  a cert:  in  measure  with  Mimi  and  hot  with  Musetta,  xvhich  brmg- 

1.  L 1":  nf  “il-  , i»  M nut  the  metruuent  of  Ihn  rnv.l.  m the 

Rosin  . Buckman’s  Musetta  was  gav  and  Latin ’’  with  such  glovvmg  contrasts,  makes  us 

sD-iH-linL<  md  sli.'  sang  with  nuich  f-iiiril,  if  believe  that  Rodolfos  candle  is  blowm  out  by 
7ti  siiHIlv  now  .and  then.  Mr.'  .Albert  the  draught,  even  though  we  see  h.m  blowing  it 
Coates  rondu'eted,  hardlv  giving  one  the  evi-  ^ sounds  as 


Perliajis  Iv  finds  the  Italian  sdiool  -llffieult 
as  regards  niilaining  vitality  of  moiement. 
without  a lessening  of  impulsiveness  in  the 
«.  Nlirf'-ion. 


clear  and  pure  as  can  be. 

Mr.  Albert  Coates  made  all  these  details  of 
orchestration  fall  into  their  places  ; they  w-era 
sicnificant.  but  he  never  pressed  them  too  tar. 
It  seemed  right  tliat  at  the  end  of  the  third  act 
he  should  come  on  to  the  stage  to  share  the 
applause  with  Mme.  Melba,  as  right  in  fact,  as 
that  Mme.  Melba  should  hand  on  a few  ot  the 
roses  which  were  given  to  her  to  Miss  Buckmau. 


If  the  cpinpleto  cycle,  or  cycles,  for  there  are 
to  be  two,  of  “ Der  Ring  dee  Nibelungon  ” is 
destined  to  “ go  ” in  the  fashion  of  “ DasRhoan- 
gold,”  which  was  admirably  given  at  Covent 
(lardon  last  night,  them  those  who  witness  the 
performances  wiU  have  good  cause  for  rejoicing. 

Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Nikitch  the 
magnificent  orchestra  played  in  superb  fashion, 
and  rarely  have  the  strinp^  “ sung  ” as  they 
sang  last  night.  But  this  is  not  all,  even  if  all 
is  not  to  be  pral.-^ed.  Mr.  Semhach’s  I/oge,  not 
seen  here  since  1910,  is  an  individual  {lerform- 
ance  of  the  highest  order  of  merit,  and  we  have 
seen  too  often  to  require  detailed  notice  just 
now  the  Alberich  of  Mr.  Kiess,  the  Mime  of 
Mr.  Bechstein,  the  Fafncr  and  F’asoltof  Messrs 
Fonss  and  Kniipfer,  and  the  Fricka  of  Madame 
’virkby  Lunn,  one  and  all  fine  porformancoj, 
•hough  the  lastonaaned  seemed  indisposed  on 
his  occasion.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  enter 
nto  detail  of  Mr.  Paul  Bender’s  Wotan  when 
‘ Dar  Ring  ’’  has  pr^ogreased  a little  further; 
the  complete  work  may  then  be  discussed  as  a 
whole. 

But  oven  so  one  or  two  BhortoomingB  should 
bo  painted  ont  now.  For  example,  Alberich 's 
sniatxihing  of  the  gold  lost  vcrrisimiliitude  in 
viiirtue  of  the  foot  that  the  gold  seemed  to  be 
far  from  his  reach  when  its  effulgence  dis- 
appeared and  the  stage  wias  plunged  in  dark- 
ness. Furtheir,  though  one  apjireoiates  fully 
the  atteniipt  to  light  up  the  scene  under  the 
Rhine,  the  .side  light  m>ust  U'Ot  be  such  as  to 
iiUuminate  the  machinery  which  controls  the 
swimmiing  maidens’  actions.  The  new  second 
scene  is  for  finer  than  before,  with  its 
Efoloimitaech  rooks  and  ijnposing  primordial 
WalibaJla;  and  the  changes  that  have  been 
v-Tou^ht  in  the  opening  scene  are  all  for  the 
better.  There  on©  may  leave  the  performance 
of  the  prologue  for  the  time  being. 

I THE  ROYAL  OPERA. 

“DAS  RHEINGOLD.” 

THe  first  of  the  German  opera  perform- 
ances was  given  last  night  at  (jovent  Garden 
with  “Das  Rheingold.’’  Herr  Nikiseh  is 
iconducting  the  “ Ring  ’’  again  this  year,  as 
he  did  last.  While  there  is,  of  course,  no 
doubting  the  beauty  of  the  orchestral  playing 
under  his  guidance,  there  is  room  for  opinion 
as  to  his  reading  of  the  music  as  a whole. 
For  instance,  last  night  we  found  that  many 
lof  tile  scenes  dragged  in  a decidedly  dissatis- 
fying manner,  and,  unfortunately,  not  only 
are  4ome  of  the  conductor’s  tempi  on  the 
islow  side,  but  he  makes  tiresome  effects  of 
rubato  in  addition.  In  “ Das  Rheingold  ” of 
all  the  trilogy  does  one  feel  this  to  be  a wrong 
system,  for  here  the  composer  gives  us  his 
material  in  its  simplest  and  most  direct  form, 
land  one  wishes  to  hear  it  played  in  a simple 
and  direct  manner.  .Another  point  in  Herr 
Nikiseh ’s  method  we  object  to  is  the  con- 
tinual low  dvnamic  plane  on  which  he  keeps 
the  orchestral  complement.  AA  bile  one  gains 
in  hearing  the  voices  very  distinctly,  some- 
thing of  the  right  balance  is  lost,  besides 
the  drawback  that  there  is  a serious  loss  of 
dramatic  emphasis. 

It  was  good,  |K)wever,  to  hear  some  really 
excellent  singing.  Herr  Paul  Bender  did 
admirable  work  as  AA’otan,  if  there  was  some 
.shortcoming  in  the  authority  of  delivery  such 
as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  with 
interpretations  of  the  part.  Herr  .August 
Kiess  repeated  his  truly  splendid  impersona- 
|tion  of  .Alberich,  and  he  seemed  to  be  singing 
better  than  he  has  ever  done  before  at 
Covent  Garden.  The  Alime  of  Herr  Bech- 
stcin  was  welcome  as  ever,  and  the  Loge 
of  Herr  .Sembach,  another  remarkably  good 
studv,  both  vocally  and  on  the  dramatic  side. 
Of  Alme.  Kirkby  I-unn’s  Frick;i  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  more  than  that  she  gave 
us  yet  again  some  of  her  very  best  art.  T he 
other  pnrt.s  were  quite  well  taken,  csjicci.'diy 
the  giants  of  fieri  Knujifer  and  Herr  I'iinss. 
Rut,  as  suggested,  things  reallv  went  rather 
tamely  in  spile  of  the  very  smooth  vocali.sa- 
lion  and  orchestral  playing,  there  w;is  a 
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t'enor.il  lack  of  veive  and  breadth. 
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now  Mcm  rv  li;is  p/i'inlWT)) 

Mr.  ('Ii\cr  Korn.'inl  ; the  I'li'l  .voonc  is  a 
br  ania'l  off.irl,  tlic  >ornn(I  (k  rh.aps  li.-irclly 
the  . i a.s  ;Iio  old,  thougli 
l1  1>\  ils  uai:onnit\. 
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THE  BEETHO\’EN  FESTIVAL. 


proveinent  upon  %vhat  wc'  hoard  at  any  rate  in 
the  earlier  ))erformances  before  Easter,  for 
thougli  the  choir  of  knights  might  still  be  bettor 
in  tone  and  intonation  the  choirs  of  youths  and 
boj-s  sang  exquisitely.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  iinagiue  thoir  music  simg  with  greater 

sjanpathy,  and  their  work,  with  the  fine 

orchestral  playing  under  Jlr.  Albert  Coates, 
SVMPIIOXIES  EARI.Y  COXCERTO.S.  made  the  Grail  Scone  one  of  intense  solemnity. 
The  Hoothoven  Festiv.il  wa-s  rc.sumcd  at  Queen’s  ^Ve  could  not  feel  that  the  second  act  rose  to 
ITall  ye.itcnLiy  afternoon  wit  h a programme  con-  level  of  the  first,  in  spito  of  the  clear 

suiting  of  the  Fourth  and  J'ifth  Symphonies,  the  G articulation  of  the  Orchestra,  particularly  ro- 
m.ajor  Pianoforte  Goncerto,  and  tlio  song  cycle,  markable  in  the  Prelude  and  Klingsor  music, 
“ Au  die  feme  (leliebte.”  It  wa-s  a selection  deUght-  the  general  excellence  of  the  Flower  Maidens’ 
fully  representative  of  the  compo,ser,  intrinsically  and  earnest  singing  on  the  part  of  the 

so,  thal  is  to  say,  apart  from  its  position  in  the  festival  principals.  Mme.  I'feilschneider  was  sing- 
seheme  ihself.  ing  Kundry  at  Oovent  Garden  for  the  first  time. 

Tile  li  flat  SjTnphony  is  coinp.arativcly  rarely  The  most  distinctive  feature  of  her  performance 
heard,  suffering  from  a neglect  hard  to  .iccoimt  for.  "'as  the  clearness  of  her  diction.  Otherwise  it 
unle.s.s  a reason  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  structure  s^'emed  just  to  miss  distinction,  either  musical 
of  tile  music  i.s  such  th.it  it  offers  but  poor  scope  dramatic.  At  no  moment  was  she  more  than 
for  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  “ star  ” conductor,  tho  capable  singer.  Her  hrst  call  to  Parsifal  had 
Indeed,  to  make  an  impression  the  Symphony  no  peculiarly  arresting  quality  • tho  erv  “ Ich 
rcqmrc-s  playing  m the  mo.st  difficult  of  all  wavs,  ooh  Thn-iio'd  Ijiebto'”  tl  „ ■ ■ 

with  alxsoluto  straiirhtforwardness.  One  wa.s  glad  ^ 

to  find  that  Mr.  Verbrugglien  had  evidently  realized  ‘^tensity  which  brings  conmction.  Her  actions, 
tills;  all  his  effects  were  of  a thoroughly  normal  I’ftO.  were  inclined  to  he  stereotyped  : one  felt 
kind,  and,  but  for  some  roughnesses  here  and  there,  that  she  knew  cxactK’  wliat  she  would  do  at 
tho  performance  wa.s  of  a decidedly  stunulating  each  iioint.  'J'ho  drnmatic  climax  of  t.h<‘  act 

character.  In  the  (.'  minor,  too.  the  conduetoi  „„)•  verv  woil  monorre,!  i i i 

amio<l  at  directness  of  interpret.ition,  but  the  iil.ayind  ^ l ic.iia^cd.  Kling.snr  hurled 

wa-s  often  more  coarse  than  strong,  and  more  Btrenuowj  ^tio  spear  a moment  too  soon,  so  that  the  ilction 
than  forcible.  anticipated  its  orchc.strai  coimterpart  : .also 

The  soloists,  iilr.  Paul  Reirners  .ind  Mr.  Majiweweroallowedtosoetoomuchofthemechan- 
Pautir,  pve  perfonuances  yor;- much  to  tho  liking  o(  i.sTn  of  the  ruin  of  the  castle  and  garden  But 
the  audience.  The  smger  s phrasing  was  remmkably  from  such  details  the  whole  performance 
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smge 

clean,  and  the  piani.st,  it  occasionally  displaying  a : . , , , , , 

certain  dryness  of  tone,  gave  otherwise  evidence  of  fiotauly  careful  and  competent  one 

complete  mastery. 

The  cliief  interest  of  Tuesd.ay  night’s  concert 
■was  the  playing  by  Herr  von  DohnAayi  of  the  two 
early  pianoforte  conci-rtos,  which  are  seldom  heardi 
It  was  a pity  that  the  eiviiier  of  the  two,  bearing 

as  it  does  a later  opus  number,  was  played  second.  ^ „ . „ 

for  it  is  on  a .smaller  scale  than  the  C ’major,  and  Covent  Garden  last  night,  in  spite  of  the 
was  ongmaUy  scored  for  an  orchestra  without  claiinets,  rprent  numerous  performances  following  on 
.trumpets,  or  drums,  and  its  composer  himself  did  yeceiit  nume  f ->  ehort  while 

not  hold  a very  high  opinion  of  it.  The  C major  Its  hrst  production  in  England  a short  vnue 
Concerto,  on  the  other  hand,  though  .also  ago.  Then  there  have  been  some  concert: 

belonging  to  his  very  e.arly  period  and  re-  performances  of  the  music  to  crowded  houses, 

all  showing  the  extent  of  ihe  hold  the  work 
imagination  of  our 


“PARSIFAL” 

•Mi 

Parsifal  ” drew  n very  large  audience  to 


could  have  been  more  chajrning  than  his  playing  of  the  ‘*^ter  all . 
C luajor  Coneerto,  for  he  identified  himself  entirely  among  the 
with  its  youthful  un-sophlstioated  spirit,  and  spurned  wc  venturi 
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■ - - ■ 
sounding  throughout  with  the  influence  of  Moziu-t, 

show.s  some  of  the  individual  ability  that  charac-  ■ , . , 

terizas  Beethoven’s  musical  idea.s,  particularly  in  the  “as  exerted  over  tnc  _ 

beautiful  largo.  Xevcrtheless,  any  further  quarrel  mu.s'ical  public.  We  should,  indeed,  be  so  y 
with  the  programme  is  uimeccssary,  since  IIoit  von  were  it  othcrwi.ic,  for  although  “ 1 arsiial 
Dohn  ny.  was  the  .soloist,  for  he  is  one  of  the  abso-  „o(-  ][),.  flawless  creation,  what  opera 

lutely  satisfying  pianists  of  the  present  day.  Nothing  ^|jv  Rs  many  great  moments  are 

greatest  things  in  the  art,  while 
e to  believe  that  its  underlying 
any  opportunity  offered  for  mere 'techiueal  display,  sentiment,  Or  moral,  tonchc.s  tl’c  ifcncral 
In  the  B fiat  concerto,  the  less  grateful  task  of 
the  two,  Herr  von  Dohnd:iyi’s  qualities  as  <a  pianist, 
were,  perhaps,  most  markedly  apji.arcnt.  for  ho  so 
played  <as  to  bring  out  the  full  beauty  of  what  is, 

.after  .all.  old-fa.shioned  and  immature  music,  tho 
imm.ature  niusic  of  a wonderful  genius.  The  scale 
in  thirds  which  ends  the  first  movement,  ■was  like 
gossamer,  and  in  the  Rondo  one  could  imagine 
the  corn-tiers  of  Titar.ia  featly  treading  ,a  measure 
ill  the  light  of  the  moon  to  une.orthly  music.  * 

Tnc  VO 


.sentiment,  or  ... 

public  deeplv.  Some  may  possibly  be  inclined 
to  scoff  at  the  solemn  attitude  as  displayed 
in  the  abstention  from  applause  at  the  clo^e 
of  the  acts,  perhaps  resenting  the  intrusion 
of  a religious  element  into  a stage  work  ; 
but  we  think  it  is  prompted  by  a perfectly 
ind  if  that  is  so  it  is 


genuine  impression, 

all  the  greater  tribute  to  the  genius  oi 
Wagner,  who  did  not  fear  to  attack  a difficult 
problem  and  produce  a frankly  didactic  work 
of  art. 

here  a year  ago,  was  heard  at  Bechstcin  Hall  again  I , There  were  many  excellent 

last  night  s performance.  .Mr.  .Albert  Eoates 


SIGNOR  ATJRELIO  GIORNI. 
be  young  Italian  pianist,  who  gave  his  first  recital 


yesterday  afternoon,  wlicn  he  played  Ijiszt’s  varia- 
tions on  Bach’s  “ M cinen,  Klagcn,”  Liszt’s  Fantasia 
in  (',  op.  17,  some  Chopin,  and  other  things. 

There  is  a special  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  play-; 
ing  of  .in  .artist  who  has  reached  mature  command  of 
his  instrument  and  not  outgrown  the  first  enthu- 
sia.sm  of  youth.  .Signor  Giomi’s  command  of  tone  value,? 
and  ^ delight  in  using  them  was  very  pronoimced- 
both  in  Liszt  and  Schumann.  And  they  were  thought-  j 
fully  used,  producing  an  unpression  of  great  beauty 
in  the  chor.ale  wluch  ends  “ AVcinen,  I-T-lagen,”  anil 
giving  many  delightful  contrasts  in  the  course  of 
.Schumann’s  work.  T’he  dre.amliko  reeling  of  the 
nyclodies  in  the  first  movement  of  tlio  latter  induced 
him  to  drag,  and  sometimes  to  break  up  the  move- 
ment too  much,  but  such  faults  may  b.e  cured  with 
experience  when,  .as  in  this  ease,  tlic  performer  is 
evidently  thoroughly  imbued  vith  musical  feelin<r. 
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AmCorlas  . . 

Titurel  . . . . 

Gumemanz  . • 

Parsifal  . . 

IClingsor  . . 

Kundry 
Eiue  Stimme 

t'ouductor- 


-IMr. 


Herr  Cabel  vax  Hcl-st 
Air.  MmiBAV  Davet 
Hen-  Pact.  Kxcpfer 
Herr  Joelanxes  Seaibach 
Herr  Atioust  KcESf 
Frau  PFErLsciiNF.rDEn,  j 
PrI.  Ch-abixitte  Dahmex 

.\I.BERT  GOATES 


It  was  au  unfortunate  arrangemenb  -which 
brought  Parsifal  between  the  parts  of  the 
Rlng°  and  one  which  ought  to  have  been 
avoided,  since  both  are  part,  of  a special  sub- 
.scription  .serie.s.  ’Clie  PhiQ  is  one  work  and 
the  subscribers  to  it  ought  to  be  allotved  to  liear 
it  without  the  interpolation  of  another  work 
'oetween  its  p.arts.  , • , 

q'ho  performance  last  night,  which  w as 
listened  to  by  a large  audience,  who  showed 
the  seriousness  of  their  attention  by  silence, 
was  in  many  respects  the  same  as  that  gi-ven 
earlier  in  the  vear.  Herr  Sembach  was  au  im- 
pressive Parsifal,  and  Herr  Ixnupfer  as  Gume- 
inanz  showed  the  same  remarkable  power  in 
tho  way  hi.s  .singing  and  acting  concentrated 
the  interest  at  once  upon  tho  drama  and  pre- 
vented the  long  narrations  to  the  Squires, 
which  constitute  the  first  part  of  Act  I.,  from 
becoming  tedious,  as  they  can  be  when  a les-s 
commanding  artist  sings  them.  Herr  Carol  van 
Hiilst,  who  a]ipeared  last  season  in  a subordi- 
nate part  of  Mehul’.s  Joseph,  was  the  Ami'ortas. 
and  in  the  wonderful  prayer  before  the  Gi-aiJ 
he  showed  a power  of  expression  for  which  his 
former  appearance  had  scarcely  prepared  ns. 

Tho  whole  of  the  Grail  Scene  was  a great  im- 


conducted,  and  the  feature  of  his  work  was 
tlie  viialitv  and  steadiness  of  his  rhythms. 
It  is  true'  that  one  felt  the  tempo  adopted 
for  tho  “ A'erwandlungs-musik  ” in  .Act  I. 
and  the  processional  music  was  a shade  fast  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  increase  of  speed  in 
the  “ Komm’,  Komm’!  ” of  the  flower- 
maidens  was  a distinct  gain.  The  singing 
of  tho  maidens  was  a little  unsteady,  sug- 
gesting insufficient  rehearsal.  The  choruses 
in  the  Grail  scene  were,  however,  very  well 
sung  indeed.  Mr.  Coates  obtained  somi- 
sonorous  climaxes,  if  here  and  there  they 
might  have  been  still  more  pointed.  Herr 
Johannes  Sembach ’s  Par.sifal  was  an  admir- 
able impersonation,  and  the  temptation  scene 
witli  Kundry  was  impres.sively  given.  - Frau  i 
Pfeilschneider's  Kundry  was  not  specially 
strong,  cither  drama!  ically  or  vocally  ; in  tlie 
latter  respect  one  felt  some  lack  of  technical 
control,  but  in  the  quieter  moments  her 
singing  was  quite  attractive.  Herr  Paul 
Kniipfer  made  tlie  figure  of  Gumemanz  very 
humorous,  and  he  sang  beautifully.  Herr 
Carel  van  Hulst  made  a distinctive  .-Mnfortas. 
He  has  a beautiful  voice,  and  sings  with 
genuine  e.xpression.  I'he  Kling.sor  of  Herr 
Kicss  remains,  as  before,  a'n  excellent  study, 
.and  the  other  small  [larts  were  well  t.aken, 
Mr.  Murrav  Davey’s  superb  voice  in  the 
music  of  Titurel  deserving-  mention.  'J'h« 
flower-garden  scene  has  been  repainted,  and 
has  been  groatlv  improved  therebv. 

ROYAL  OPERA. 


“DIE  WAERLllE 


C\K^  LtlE  WALKIJRE 


Siegmund 
tVotan  ... 
Hu’iding 
Brunhhil-le  . . 
SiegimJa  ... 

Fricka 

Conductor 


Cm  German). 

Mr.  Poter  Comclnis. 

All-,  Paul  Bender. 
All-.  Joiiannes  Fdnss. 

Aliss  Gertrud  Kappel. 

Atiss  Maude  Fay. 
...  Mine.  Kirkby  Luun. 
. I’roffissor  .Arlhur  Kikisch. 


For  many  reasons  which  need  not  now  he 
inquired  into  “ Die  Walkiire  ” has  proved  in 
the  past  to  be  the  most  attractive  section  o 
“ Der  Ping  ” Over  ami  over  again  in  seasoiisi 


gone  by  (as  reconiTy,  indeed,  a¥in  the  seasdii 
last  February),  it  has  found  a place  in  the 
scheme  of  things  never  yet  vouch.safed  to  any 
othcr  section.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  see  whv. 
But  the  point  now  is  that,  this  being  the  ease, 
it  IS  odd  that  Coven  i,  Garden  was  by  no  means 
full  when  “ Die  Walkiire”  fell  into  its  lawful 
place  in  the  cycle  on  AVednesdaj'  night. 

A thousand  pities,  this,  for  the  performance 
was  one  of  high  excellence,  and  if  it  fell  occa- 
sionally belov/  the  highest,  v’ot  ^tad  its 
moments  wherein  tiic  “ thrill  ” of  the  years 
that  are  gone  came  back.  One  of  these  was  in 
the  cpiite  superb  jilaying  of  the  orchestra. 
Recently  wo  referred  to  their  " singing  ” quali- 
ties. Such  orchestral  ‘’singing”  as  that  at 
file  ecstatic  moment  when  love  first  comes  into 
the  hearts  of  Sieglindc  and  Siegmund  is  of  the 
rarest,  and  if  we  knew  the  name  of  the  violon- 
cellist to  whom  falls  that  exquisite  phrase 
which  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  passage, 
freely  would  wo  print  it,  for  his  playing  was 
vei’y  beautiful  indeed.  'Ehen  the  grai^ful 
movements  of  Miss  Alaucfe  Fay,  who  plajed 
Sieglinde’s  role  hero  for  the  first  time,  were 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  her  idea  of  the  part 
which  she  conveyed  by  her  expressive  and  syni-i 
pathetic  singing.  Decidedly  Miss  Fay  helped 
materially  to  strike  the  human  note  that  was 
struck  with  more  than  ordinary  intensity  !>y 
Mr.  Paul  Bender,  as  Wotan,  Mr.  Peter  Corne- 
lius as  Siegmund,  and  Mi.ss  Gertrud  Kappel — 
all.  happily,  old  iriends,  those — as  Briinnhilde. 

In  point  of  fact  that  human  note  was  the  key- 
note of  the  entire  performance,  in  the  orchesti-a 
no  less  Gian  on  the  stage.  Some  may  suggest 
that  this  is  i-ather  a defect  than  a quality,  buti 
we  would  say  that  at  worst  it  is  but  a defect  of 
a rare  and  fine  q-uality,  since  the  gods,  even 
Wotan  himself,  had  his  intensely  human  side! 
hir.  Bender  has  done  nothing  here  quite  so  good 
as  his  performance  in  the  second  act,  where  he 
rose  to  hitherto  unreached  heights,  and  the 
fault  was  none  of  his  that  the  fight  at  the  close 
was  just  a little  ri-diciilous  owing  to  the  over- 
crowding of  the  rocky  [lass  by  three  gigantic 
specimens  of  humanity,  the  excellent  Mr. 
Fon&s  (Handing),  Mr.  Cornelius,  and  Mr. 
Bender,  whose  combined  heights  reach  to  up- 
wards of  19ft! 

The  performance  was  one  of  unoommen  excel- 
lence, and,  at  times,  of  distinction,  and  tho 
enthusiasm  was  warm,  so  that  all  and  sundry  - 
of  the  singers  were  called  and  ca’ied  again.  But  i 
on  every  opportunity  a specially  warm  note  ‘ 
sounded  in  the  cries  for  the  great  conductor, 
Arthur  Nikisch. 

“PARSIFAL.” 


Ainlortas  ... 
Titurel 

Gumemanz  ... 
Parsifa.]  ... 
Klingsor  ... 
Kundry  ... 
Conductor  ... 


PARSIFAL 
(in  German). 

Mr.  Care]  van  Hulst. 

Mr.  Murray  Davey. 

Herr  Paul  Knupfer. 

. ...  Mr.  Johannes  Sembar-h. 

Mr.  August  Kiess. 

...  Madame  Pfeilschnoider. 
...  Mr.  Albert  Coates. 


This,  the  opening  week  of  the  summer  season 
of  opera  at  Covent  Garden,  has  indeed  been 
; full  of  pleasant  surprises.  Already  we  have 
! recorded  an  intensely  poetic  performance  of 
j ■*  La  Boliemo  ” and  an  extremely  beautiful 
i version  of  “ Die  Walkiire.”  Now  it  is  a pleasure 
to  record  a performance  of  “Parsifal,”  which 
took  place  last  night,  that  in  nearly  all  respiects 
equalled  and  in  most  surpassed  any  that  wei-e 
seen  in  February  and  March. 

The  auditorium  was  filled  to  its  last  seat,  and 
?ven  in  the  highest  heights,  in  the  gallery 
slips,  were  there  in  dress  clothes.  But  it  was 
uot  this,  of  course,  that  gave  the  cachet  to  the 
latest  performance.  Once  more  one  must  begin 
by  praising  the  orchestra,  which  played  not  only 
as  one  man,  and  he  inspired, but  yielded  to  every 
demand  made  upon  it  by  the  conducter,  Mr. 
Albert  Coates,  who,  be  it  noted,  was  now  con- 
ducting this  drama  for  the  first  time.  And 
masterte  indeed  was  the  conducting.  Mr.^ 
Coates,  like  liis  eminent  colleague,  Professor 
Nikisch,  pos-sesses  to  the  full  the  supreme  gift 
of  building  up  a climax,  j’et  when  a gentler  art 
is  called  for,  as  in  the  graceful  and  charming 
scene  of  the  Flower  Maidens,  it  is  as  readily 
forthcoming.  The  Verwandlungs-musik  was 
magnifioentiy  done. 

Noi  was  this  by  any  meains  all.  Ind-eed,  it 
w-ii.s  but  a paat,  howevea-  important.  In  Mr. 
Ca.re!  van  iHulst,  a Dutch  singer,  who  was 
fonnerly  engaged  in  A^'ienna,  we  have  a repre- 
sentative of  the  part  of  Amfomas  quite  see-ond 
to  ncnie  who  has  appeared  m Oovent  Gaider. 
Though  the  voice  is  of  imime.uso  power  and  of 
most  telling  ting,  its  fortunate  owner  iias  such 
pcrlecb  r-ommand  over  it  tliat  the  {xiignaiioy  of 
h-.x  singing,  for  instanee,  m tJie  moinoiits  pre- 
oedirue  t-he  discoivery  of  tlic  grail,  become  almost 
overwhelming.  aotor,  loo,  A'lr.  vai;  Huict 
stands  hi gh,  for  his  bearing  is  full  of  inagiiificent 
dignitv',  -and  his  reading  of  the  role  was  of 
exquisite  .art. 

Mr.  Paul  Kniipfer’s  Gumemanz.  Hkewito,  is 
a.s  superblj-  dignified  as  before  atul  as  bejinti- 
fuiily  sung;  and  Mr.  Kiess’s  Klingaor  is  tlie 
same  miahcio-us  aaid  vindictive  |>ortniv-al  which 
rliew  forth  high  praise  a.  couple  of  montlis  ago. 
.Mr.  Murray  Darey’s  appealing  siuginc  of  t-he 
agea  Titurc.l’.s  music  is  a sheer  delight,  and 
so  is  t.Iiiat  of  Mr.  Sem-baeli  as  Pitrstfal,  u.llHiit  it 
should  bo  easilA'.  jxissible  for  so  aeeo;nplish-e<l 


!lv 


-b 


Ian  artist  to  fcJiow  bettexth©  developiiOT*,  now- jcoluui'd,  for  loss,  \it  I'lie  mav  point  on;  ii-.> 
' ever  slow,  of  the  perfect  Parsifal  from  the  isin.oular  iharm  "of  M.  IVts'c.'u’s  (haiM-' 
‘Tcine  Thor.”  'filc.pjiin”;  in  tliis  ni'.ivcnic.n , wliiln  ilic  pinn''r 

A NEWCOMER.  was  cverywlK-n  at  his  biv.l.  TIh'  laltiT  \,\,is 

There  remains,  of  the  singers,  only  the  P'P‘ ■'  romp  i-<t,  by  his  s'.,aii;i  m 
Kundry  of  Madame  Pfeilschneider,  a newcomer  r ■''l'‘'n^  imnoi,  iioi  piinaps  cinr  of  his  nn:  f 
from  Frankfort-on-Maine,  a singer  who  is  wnrUs,  hut  containing,  a'.I 

rocally  excellent,  but  as  actress  falls  short  of  man\  sinl^mg'  pas'-.ige--,  csnci  ia!', 

the  highest.  In  the  wonderful  scene  in  the  'ho  lina!  ■.  1 la-  pnn;Tamnu;  of  this  cloligli 

second  act  Madame  Pfeilschneider  appeared  to  ['■‘'I' '*1  C' mplctod  with  I'l  uick's  sip 
be  far  too  self-conscious,  and  though  she  sang  ponala  in  .\. 
the  Herzeleido  music  well,  her  movements  were 
vehement  rather  than  seductive,  and  her 
gestures  were  deficient  in  spontaneity.  But 
her  diction,  like  that  of  Madame  Kappel  and 
Miss  Fay  in  “ Die  Walkiire,”  is  beautifully 
clear. 

For  the  rest  the  Magic  Garden  was,  perhaps, 

!appropriately  enough,  far  more  attractive  in 
appearance  than  in  February,  but  the  liells  still 
are  refractory,  and  sotind  rather  as  if  they  were 
gongs  (and  not  particularly  well  struck,  for  at 
first  their  sound  was  too  metallic)  than  any 
known  form  of  bells.  The  Knights  of  the  Grail 
sang  well,  but  with  very  small  volume  of  tone 


holbgocke’3  concerts. 

i.asi  night,  at  th.e  -\its  C mtre,  Mortimrr- 
.Rtrcft,  Mr.  loiC'f  llci'brL:)kr  gave  the  thnu 

of  his  .scries  of  subscript  a c.kii  erts.  1 ■ 


MR 

Last  nil 


oi  his  

wen?  snvcral  uOTellirs  in  the  pr'.-gi  amin^, 

ionlv  cne  of  any  ....; . _ . 

.\rnoUl  B.-ix.  for  tlve  unusual 
pianoforte,  violm,  and  viola, 
was  wriuen  sevivaj  \var-  ago, 
time  tlic  comp",  ver’s 
s ane  change.  Ah  >, 


importance,  a trio  bv 

1 his  work 
.siince  wha  ■ 
micthod  has  undergo  n- 
naturally  enough,  hi-; 


having  regard  to  their  number,  and  the  choir 
in  the  dome  was  capital.  Taking  it  all  in  all, 
then,  the  performance  in  nearly  all  its  chief 
essentials  was  a very  fine  one  indeed;  most 
certainly  it  was  full  of  deepest  feeling,  and 
touched  a deeper  note  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors. It  was  most  “convincing,”  and, 
‘save  for  the  few  shortcomings  hinted  at  (and 
also  the  defective  darkening  of  the  stage  at  the 
moment  of  the  wrecking  of  Klingsor’s  garden, 
a defect  very  easily  remedied),  it  was  as  nearly 
perfect  as  one  is  likely  to  witness  in  this 
imperfect  world  of  ours. 

I THE  ROYAL  ' 
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“MANON 


ou't  hi.s  min 
t lie  lack  of 
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composH  lo  1, 
'.)r  .Mr.  N.r- 
Wherc 


IVagircr  and  Puccini  are  having  things  all 
iheiir  own  way  at  Covent  Garden  this  week, 
and  for  the  seco-ml  Italian  performance  of 
the  season  the  latter  composer’s  “ .\Ianon 
iLescaut  ” was  revived  last  night.  .;\fter  the 
more  arduous  delights  of  “ Parsifal  ”;»and 
j“.ilho  Ring,”  Pnccinii’s  lluont  anil  melliflu- 
ous ineliO'dieK  weax  in  the  irature  of  an  agree- 
able  rciaxaticn,  though  the  composer’s  mo.si; 
(sincere  admirer  could  not  claim  this  parti- 
Icular  work  U'S  a lypi-.al  example  of  his 
jg-enius.  'J'I'.e  cccasinn,  however,  ofl'er-d  .Mr. 
i.UbcTt  Coates  a furth-er  opportunity  of  jiro\'- 
: ing  hew  skilfully  lie  can  adapt  himself  to 
■ ciiTuim lances,  jit  s.-rms  equally  at  homo 
in  belli  German  ajid  llaiia:i  music,  and  the 
joiTlicstra!  p'aying  last  night  was  quite  tho 
I most  distinguished  feature  of  a perfo'rmance 
I wlncli  in  oilier  rcspecl.s  was  (uic  of  no  more 
| lii;in  average  merit.  The  buoyant  sjnrit  and 
imjmlsive  climaxes  in  the  orciiostra  witc  in- 
vaiki.'iL'Io  in  laiping  things  moi’ing  when 
Ima.tters  cai  tl'.e  viagc  shewed  a icnjoncv  to 
drag. 

( 1 he  cast  contained  two  names  unfamiliar 

do  Coicnt  Garden.  Mine.  Bjanca  Bcllincioni 
|is  obviously  an  e.spcriencei r»irti.st,  ami  slio 
[fultillcd  the  dramatic  requirements  of  the  part 
of  .Manon  .satisfactorily  enough.  Htr  .smg- 
jing  was  considerably  more  limited  in  range 
of  olTeciiv.';  ex]>res>ion,  ami  a (axsistciic 
|trem'.lo  not  on!_\  made  for  monotom-,  hut  liad 
jthe  more  .serious  result  of  uiUimefulnv.s.s. 
Considering  that  th.e  indulgear.?  of  tho 
audienre  was  claimed  for  .Signor  Giiiliu  Crimi 
jon  th.-'  seore  of  indi.spo.-diioii,  hi.s  pertonnanro 
|as  l)cs  Grieu.x  was  eminon'Jy  prai.scworlliy. 
Comment  is  best  p ■•-jn'med  until  a more 
jlavoiir.lble  opjnirlunily,  i .it  it  can  at  least  be 
Is.iid  that  he  inis  a voire  id' con.siderable  (lower 
th.an  ji.issable  actor.  .Signor 
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hhat  the  hum..-.'",  if  simh  was  intended,  was 
l,,„.r  eno'ugh.  Ollr.'rwise  one  could  onh  si 
icP.arlv  tlmt  the  Imest  moveinuU  is  not  .i 
‘■him’-'  whkh  c:m  im  attempted  bv  anybedi . 
lOlhu-  songs  were  coiUributed  by 
Travers,  and  the  programme  w.as  n.imd'.  d off 
bv  I'ranck’s  siring  quarl'e:  and  M.  I K .- 
niof-nrte  qumt' 1 ' i>iab<mqo-.  • 
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« MANON  LESCAUT.” 

J / i/' 

' MANON  LESCAUT  ' 

(in  Italian). 

Mr.  Giulio  Crimi. 

Maxlame  Bianca  Beliincioni. 

Mr.  Aristide  Aiiceschi. 
...  Mr.  Pouipilio  MaTatesta. 
...  Mr.  Dante  Ziiccbi. 


Dos  Grieux  ... 
Manon  Lescaut  .. 
; Lescaut 
Goronto  . 
Edinondo  ... 
Lainpionaio 
Uu  Musico  ... 
Comaadante  ... 
Maestro  di  Ballo 
Un  Sergente  ... 

L’Oste 

Conductor  ... 


Mr.  Ijoou  de  Sousa. 
..  Miss  Bessie  Jones. 
...  Mr.  Charles  Mott. 
Mr.  Goroni. 

Mr.  Michele  Sampieri. 
..  Mr.  Albert  Coates. 
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The  changes  and  chances  of  the  operatic  life 
U Covent  Garden  are  both  interesting  and 
.•urious.  For  example,  in  the  early  season  we 
found  a fancy-dress  ball  sandwichivd  between 
;wo  pei-formanoes  of  “ Pan-ifal.”  Now.  in  this 
summer  seation,  we  have  Puccini’s  little  opera, 
Manon  Lescaut,”  a delight  in  its  way,  dove- 
tailed between  “ Parsifal  ” and  “ Siegfried.” 
But  what  matters  that?  “ Manon  Lescaut  ” 
's,  of  course,  a curious  mixture,  a kind  of  early 
indise.-etion,  though,  for  ourselves,  we  can 
always  find  enjoyment  in  it,  for  it  provides  a 
Very  pleasant  evening’s  enteirtainment,  and  at 
least  affords  a contrast  to  the  strenuousness  of 
the  Wagnerian  drama. 

Moreover,  it  also  provides  quite  excellent  op- 
jiortunities  for  certain  of  the  exponents  of  the 
several  roles.  Manon  herself  is  a character 

ANin  Kini-tiXlAIMYf  i®  De®  Grieux.  Last  night  these  two 

^ vtl  roles  were  played  by  two  singers  new  to  Covent 
does  o’lo  Inxup^peil' ' ni.'ii'T  of  Garden,  theone  by  Madame  Stagna-Bellincioni, 
r I'liiliii  ;md  i-bmofui'i  - *'f  the  qiialiiy  daughter  of  a famous  mother  ; the  oiher  by  Mr. 
I",  mi  W ( e.ni hi'  .'it  the_  .I'.ul  .lu  Giulio  Crimi,  a tenor  for  whom,  unhappily,  the 

indulgence  of  the  audience  had  to  be  craved 
owing  bo  his  suffering  from  a very  severe  cold. 
Jn  spite  of  this  cold,  however,  it  was  quite  clear 
that  Mr.  Cnmi  is  a tenor  singer  quite  out  of  the 
common.  His  voice  in  the  upper  register  has  in 
it  a magnificent  ring,  and  one  looks  forward 
with  real  pleasure  to  the  time  when  he  will  be 
- .able  to  do  him  elf  complete  justice. 
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Tho  twenty-fifth  Westmorland  Festival  eamo  to 
a close  on  Ernliiy  evening,  with  a concert  which 
sustained  well  the  note  of  exhilaration  tliat  hus 
characterised  tho  event  throughout.  Tho  perform 
anc0  of  Dvnrkli’s  “ Spectre’s  Bride  ” illustrated  tho 
value  of  including  iinportant  choral  works  in  tho 
programme,  and  making  their  careful  sectional  pro 


porutiun  a counition  atutcoung  to  a,,  m*.  -i.  ^ ...r  .- 

corapetitions. 

On  this,  tho  second  day  of  hi,e  choral  t .<  titi.ie-. 
a contingor*  of  fn  von  imj  ■■a;,:,,  atie  r.  formi-d  a 
chorus  of  .ipproximalely  3,5i  j vi  a . . ! . _ . tneh 
fiiiils  its  limit  in  the  cap  of  b.e  plutfe-m,  not 
tho  number  of  i>ocsiblc  sins,  - for,  as  ;■  muH- . of 
fac'l.only  aciirniin  proport  nr  of  lin-oo;  i|>.i  mg  choirs 
cen  be  admitted  to  the  conibi  i,«l  i f rforuiniiocs.  Tho 
alci  tnesii  and  v-»ponsivor;;;  of  bis  1,  rso  . t-ojr,  which 
mot  togctbcj  b t>!"  firsi  time  on  the  di ; of  tho 
oonoort,  wore  r*  ri  'vrk.iblo.  Mr  Balling’s  ii.tcrprcta- 
tion  of  Dvorak’s  music  made  tho  most  of  it  pic- 
turesque, roriiant'i-  cb:n-,aricr.  and  he  demanded  gnoal 
variety  of  expr.  ^sicn.  sudden  ch  .ngee  in  speed  and 
dramatic  charaeterisa* -.cn.  all  of  which  were  repro- 
duced with  perfect  fidelity,  L / 

DOUBLE  CnORDS.  v/f/y 
I rt  was  a performance  that  was  all  alive,  while 
that  of  tho  other  choral  work,  Bach's  great  double 
chorus,  " Nun  ist  das  Beil.”  was  an  exhibition  of 
gre.Tt  power  and  vigorous  iittoranco,  with  a realis.stion 
of  the  big  climax  that  bad  a most  impressive  cITect 
This  was  the  more  interesting,  since  it  was  tho  first 
performance  at  the  Kendal  Festival  of  a double 
chorus,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  tho  occasion  to 
perform  it  twice  in  the  course  of  the  conoort,  so  that 
it  could  bo  the  better  ap;  rociated. 

U liny  be  .aildcxl  tlmt.  ns  there  was  no  orgon  in  the 
hall,  i>Ir.  Balling  had  prepared  an  orcliostraJ  noeoni 
panimont  tli.at  was  in  most  h.appy  imii.alion  of  Bai-.i  ' 
iminnor  and  thonuighly  effei'tive.  Tbe  scljiiste  in 
" The  Spectre’s  Bride  "’  were  -Miss  Agnes  Nieholl“. 
Mr.  llorlicpt  Hoyner,  a narrator  wdio  oinphasiBoi 
tho  terrors  of  bis  atory,  and  Mr.  Frank  MuJlinga 
who.  in  spite  of  some  tedirucaj  morinorisnm,  gave 
dramatic  interest  to  the  part  of  the  lover  by  enablmu 
one  to  roiiJise  tbe  demoniacaJ  side  of  this  vampire 
. bero.  Miss  .A-goee  NiohoUs  also  sang  Bootlioven  s 
“ Ah  perfido.”  which,  with  her  performance  of 

Abscheulicher,  wo  gehsl  dn  bin  " on  the  previiuis 
levelling,  afforded  an  opixirtunity  of  oomfiarison 
I between  Bcotbovon’s  two  greaUat  dramatic  scenas  . 

The  only  orolicstraJ  work  in  the  programme  was  i 
■Dr.  Arthur  SomorvoU’e  “ Thaiussa  " Symphony.  ' 
the  introduction  of  whioh  was  a doJicato  ooinplimcm  : 
t)  a Westmorland  composer  who  has  had  a long  ooo  \ 
nootion  with  these  festivals,  of  which  two  of  his  ^ 
Ihrotliers  arc  at  the  present  time  joint  honorary  sccro 
taries.  Tho  symphony  b.as  been  board  aJroady  in  ' 
Ixjndon.  but  the  present  writer  may  voruurc  to  recur  i 
his  impression  th.it.  while  it  owes  much  to  Brahms 
in  turn  of  tneJody  and  general  character,  there  are 
some  subji'ots,  particularly  the, second  in  tbe  please iig 
vivace  and  the  nine-oigbt  theme,  with  its  agroeuAilo 
t lilt,  in  tbe  finale,  that  are  distinctively  English. 

The  troatinwit  of  the  orchestra  is  of  a docidodly 
conservative  charaotcr  as  a whole,  in  spite  of  the 
introdiiotion  of  the  big  dnun  in  the  euJiainating 
pan  of  the  slow  movement  aaid  the  cmpioymoal  of  a 
tuba  in  rapid  passages,  which,  soinefiow,  failed  to 
blend  quite  satisfacvorily  with  the  unsomblo.  The 
composer  aotc  a good  examplo  in  not  beeng  onnoocs 
'sarily  long-wiiidod,  and  it  is  much  in  his  favour  that 
ho  nevor  wearies  his  hcjirors.  for  the  matonol  is 
ably  and  concisoly  knit  together.  The  syin|»honv 
was  exax'dingly  wolJ  played  by  the  llallA  Oroheeira 
undor  Mr.  Bailing,  and  at  its  conclusion  tlie  com 
poser  was  oailod  forward  to  receive  tho  acknowledg 
moEls  of  tho  audicnco. 

“SIEGFRIED.” 

Tfie  first  cycle  of  the  “ Ring"  ” bids  fair 
to  gather  strength  as  It  proceeds  towards  its 
fina'l  stages,  for  not  even  the  nio.st  captions 
Wagnerite  could  have  found  any  serious 
'Shortcomings  in  the  perforrnance  of  “ Sieg- 
Iried  ” conducted  by  Hc'rr  Niki.sch  on  Saluir- 
day.  That  every'thin.g  should  hjave  gone 
wit'll  exeauplary  simoothneas  wa.s  onlv  to  be 
expccited  of  a last  of  experienced  singersti'h'O 
have,  for  tlie  most  part,  often  before  proved 
their  aptitude  both  ind-ividua'U'v  and  collec- 
tively^ for  the  parts  in  which  tliey  appeared 
on  this  occasion.  Even  the  dragon  was  an 
old  friend  both  as  to  his  interior  economy  as 
supplied  by  the  sonorous  Herr  Fonss  and  in 
has  obvious  reluctance  to  put  up  even  a 
passable  show  of  resistance  to  tlie  dcfsrireeit 
onslaugliit  of  the  youth'f'ul  Siegfried.  Tradi- 
tion dies  liiard  at  Covent  Garden,  but  in 
view  of  recent  scenic  imiprovements  it  i.s  not 
past  hoping  that  a “ loatldy  worm  ” more 
worthy  of  a hero’s  steel  mav  vet  replace 
the  decrepit  beast  who  sliould  long  ago  have 
retired  under  the  age  limit. 

But  this,  after  all,  was  a comparatively 
trifling  indiscretion  in  a performance  to 
which  in  other  respects  ahnost  unstinted 
praise  is  due.  Least  familiar  of  the  singers 
was  Herr  Paul  Bender,  whose  Wanderer 
was,  ^yond  question,  the  finest  tiling  he  has 
}'et  given  u.s.  I'he  volume  and  musical 
qualitj’  of  his  singin.g  proved  him  a more 
than  worthy  successor  to  the  great  V’an 
Rooy,  and  for  once  in  a way  the  .scene  of  his 
'questioning  of  Mime  appeared  not  a whit 
tix>  long.  But,  then,  the  dwarf  of  Herr 
Bechstein  is  a little  masterpiece  of  subtle 
characteri.sation,  which  seems  only  to  gain 
in  comedy  as  time  gees  on.  Excellent,  too, 
i.s  the  Alberich  of  Ilerr  Kiess,  who  sang 
with  fine  power.  Herr  Cornelius  is  always 
at  his  best  as  the  youthful  .Siegfried.  T'he 
forging  songs  might  have  had  more  aban- 
don, perhaps,  hut’  lie  san.g  and  acted  with 
compelling  energy  up  to  the  liiial  scene,  and 
SLi'tained  a re.sonaiu  tone  which  has  not 
always  been  his.  h'riiuli'in  Kapi>el  aeted 
di'vot'Iy  m the  tning  .‘■sienc  of  Briinnhiide’.s 
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Miss  Bessie  Jones  did 
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Miss  Sybil  Vans 


ROYAL  OPERA.\ 


“ SIEGFKIED. 


Brttncihtlde 
Erda  _ 

WaJdv<osd  _ 

Mime  

Dorr  Wanderer  _ 
Fafncr  _ 

Alboric^  mm 

Sdegfned 


„ Miss  Gertrod'Ka.ppeL 
^ Mme.  Kirkby  Luiin. 
^ Mias  [Jessie  Jones. 
Mr.  Ha-ns  Bechs’eiu. 
. Mr.  Paul  Bemder. 

Mr.  Jcb&ntiea  Fonss. 
_ Mr.  An»?nst  Kieas. 
„ Mr.  Peter  ComeUtm. 


Cemdneter — Prof.  Artiiui  NildadL. 


It  fa  safe  to  say  that  the  performance  of 
“ Siegfried  ” at  Covent  Ga-rden,  on  Saturday 
night,  was  on  the  same  high  level  of  that  of 
“ Die  Walkiire  ” a night  or  two  before;  than 
this  H is  difiicjulit  to  give  greater  praise.  Once 
more  the  orchestra  covered  itself  with  the  glory 
of  almost  perfect  plajhng  under  the  direction  of 
Profeeeor  Nikisch,  but  to  describe  again  how 
such  things  as  the  “Waldweben”  and  other 
extracts  made  familiar  in  the  ooncerteroom 
weffe  played  would  merely  be  to  repeat  a very 
oft-told  tale.  The  tone  of  the  string  is  quite 
lovely,  while  the  phrasing  and  the  nnances  were 
of  finest  finish ; but  thin  is  not  to  say  that  the 
wind,  «fcc,,  was  not  also  on  the  high  level. 

In  nearly  all  respects  the  cast  was  a fanriliar 
one,  the  only  exception  being  Mr.  Paul  Bender, 
who,  as  Der  Wanderer,  completed  his  fine  cycle' 
of  impersonations  of  the  role  of  Wotan.  But 
if  Mr.  Bender  was  new  to  os  in  this  part,  it  is 
unlikely  that  he  will  be  overlooked  in  the 
future,  for  though  he  has  achieved  many  excel- 
lent performances  before,  in  “ Parkifal  ” and 
“ Die  M<  istersinger,”  for  example,  he  has  not 
previously  attained  to  quite  so  great  a heigiliit 
Bs  now.  In  the  first  act  in  *ie  long  scene  with 
Mime,  Dor  Wanderer  sang  magnnfioeatJy.w'hile 
at  the  same  time  he  both  stood  arid  moved  bke 
the  god  whom  he  was  repreeontang  in  so  dagna- 
fiod  and  distinguisihed  a manner. 

It  seems  almost  supererogatory  to  say  more 
of  the  Siegfried  than  that  Mr.  Peter  Cornelius 
once  again  represented  him,  but  even  this  fine 
artist  has  not  often  sung  better,  especially  at 
first,  while  in  appearance,  more  especially  in 
the  woodland  scene  and  during  the  forging  of 
the  sword,  he  presented  a perfect  picture  of 
youthful  strength,  happy,  in  the  fuD-blooded 
enjoyment  of  life.  Mr.  Fonss’s  admirable 
Fafner  we  know,  as  also  we  know  that  pitiful 
dragon  which  possesses  no  more  capacity  for 
fighting  for  its  life  than  the  merest  black  beetle. 
The  Alberich  of  Mr.  Kiees  likewise  is  an  old 
friend,  and  a truly  magnificeaitly  maJevoleail 
impersonation  it  is;  but  is  there  not  just  a 
suspicion  of  over-doing  the  “ comedy  ” of  the 
.scene  between  Alberich  and  Mime,  a suspicion 
shared  by  the  Mime  of  Mr.  Bech-stein?  Elimi- 
nate this,  and  you  have  the  roles  in  aa  near 
perfection  as  possible. 

MaJame  Kirkby  Lunn’s  Erda  was  sung,  as 
often  before,  very  beautifully  indeed,  and  Miss 
Kappel  showed  once  more  how  distinguished 
an  artist  she  is  by  playing  Briinnhilde  most 
sympathetically.  Miss  Bessie  Jones  was  not  a 
complete  success  as  the  Waldvogel,  and,  in  anV 
case  (the  fault  is  not  hers),  her  voice  is  made 
to  over-dominate  the  .scene  in  which  she  is  hoard 
by  reason  of  her  too  close  proximity  to  the  front 
of  the  house.  Tlie  voice  thus  becomes  too  crude 
in  effect. 

To  aU  the  singers  who  have  yet  appeared  in 
this  cycle  of  “ Der  Ring  ” a word  of  high  praise 
goes  for  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  their 
diction.  On  Saturday,  as  before,  it  was  per- 
fectly easy  for  one  knowing  German  to  follow 
the  proceedings  from  the  sung  text — & rare 
occurrence  in  opera,  in  whatever  language  it 
fa  sung.  What,  by  the  way,  is  the  subtle 
meaning  of  that  pendulous  red  light  which 
swings  backwards  and  forwards  for  several 
minutes  at  the  moment  of  the  breaking  of 
Siegfried’s  sword?  If  it  has  no  meaning  it  had 
better  be  abolished,  for  it  is  not  only  ineffec- 
tive, but  in  any  event  fa  most  distractoiiig. 
'‘.‘GOTTERD-ODIERU^G  ' Ai 
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not  VBLB  ■pEHFORM-VXt'B. 

H'vr  Peter  Cop.xT3t.ius 
Mr.  CTtaules  Mott 


•] ' Siegfried 
L Gimthcr 
ij  H.igen 
>?  Albencli 


L 


Bnmiihildo 
Gut  Time 


Herr  PaUI.  Kncuficr 
ITcit  .\rou.sT  Kiess 
Kil.  Geuth'T)  Kappel 
Jtiss  .Maubk  F.vv 


The  first  cycle  of  tUc  Ring  \v,vs  cotiipletod  last  night 
in  a way  worthy  of  all  that  ii.e-d  gone  t»efore.  In  spite! 
of  the  m.-uiy  confusion'!  in  the  story,  in  spite  even  of 
some  v.-eak  m'V.io.ii  moments  in  the  middle  act,  the 
intense  huiminity  of  the  drama  and  \\  agner  s con-i 
sunimatc  development  of  the  imi-sical  material  fronij 
the  cai-lior  parts,  Tjiake  (i  .tic-rd ’inmrrung  a thing! 
apart:  .and  iis  last  act  witli  the  great  monologue  of 
Jh'unnhiUlc  and  the  ordiostral  peroration  is  goiiorallyj 
felt  to  bo  the  greatest  emotional  climax  in  the  whole' 
of  Wagner'.s  musical  output.  1’ 

III  List  nia.n.’.s  ]i'  rforniance  the  two  orchestral 
interludes,  the  nioiaiing  glor;c  of  tl'.c  one.  known  as 
“ Siegfri'  d’.s  .louniev  to  f.he  ithino  ” ,c-nd  t he  sombre 
reflcciions  of  f.iie  otit*r,  which  linlcs  iiagen  brooding 
in  the  hell  t.o  lirun  il.iide  mu::in,g  on  the  rock,  were, 
fine  moTuems  of  orchestrU  int-i-rpr.-tation.: 
One  resent'd  (he  noi.se:?  of  the  cai'pentei'S  on  the  stngcj 
which  oniitcrated  Kome  of  the  most  d:-iicate  i>h>.asing! 
in  tlu-  sec.  ml.  AU  througVi  the  oi  chestral  pci  formnnee 
wa-,  of  ttw  highest  order;  not  once  iwrc  th,'  tubas 
nltowou  to  bla.rc  or  tile  (lombones  to  gumi  ; ;ilt  the 
t'ttergv  was  cxpi-nd‘*d  in  I’cal  tone  pioducing  that 
wonderful  depth  and  resonance  which  ts  the  special 
colour  fi£  (I'ulicrd'immrrung.  . J 

.VII  the  ai'u;e:s  h-.d  b'-en  he.ard  in  various  parts 
throughout  t he  cycle,  and  it  is  necessary  to  say  litth 
moie  of  tlicm  beyond  that  tin-y  all  lived  u[>  to  thcii 
reputations.  Of  Frautein  Kappel.  however,  one  would 
wish  to  say  something,  if  only  a woid  of  gratitmlq 
for  the  illuminal  ion  which  iier  keenly  sy  inpathet  id 
singing  she<l  upon  that  bcw'ildering  second  act.  Mr. 
Charles  Mott  sang  carefully  as  Gunther,  but  liisl 
diction  was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Gcnnan  members' 
of  the  cast.  Herr  KnUjifer  made  flagen  more  cleai’ly' 
the  son  of  Albei-ich  than  anyone  else  has  done  i-ecent  ly, 
lie  generally  kept  lire  tone  of  his  voice  to  a dry  hard 
quality,  sometimes  redueing  it  almost  to  speech, 
and  in'  his  dramatic  treatment  of  tlie  part  one  could 
never  forget  the  sclieining  and  the  calculation  of 
every  action.  It  wa.s  an  exceedingly  clever  inter- 
pretation. if  not  a distinctively  musica.l  one.  ' 

Miss  Maude  Fay’s-  beautiful  voice  and  charming 
presence  seemed  a little  wasted  upon  the  jiart  of 
Gutrune.  It  i.s  unnecessary  to  expend  words  over- 
such  well-kno-wn  performances  as  those  of  Mmo.; 
Kirkby  Lunn,  llerr  Cornelius,  and  Herr  Kiess,  but 
the  three  Noms,  who  were  also  the  three  phinc-i 
maidens,  deserve  praise  as  the  best  'trio  we  havd 
had  of  late  years,  and  among  them  the  contr.alto, 
Miss  IMlys  Jones,  excelled  in  the  clearness  of  her 
emmeiation  and  in  the  certainty-  with  vhich  she  ati 
tiickeri  evei’y  phrase  of  licr  music.  The  whole  cast 
wa.s  fit  material  for  Herr  Nikisch  to  work  np<>n, 
jmd  he  wove  all  together  into  a finely  gratlualed 
ensemble. 

RO'l  AL  OPERA. 


rot  yet  offered  anything  nearly  §o  good  (save,! 
perhaps,  in  “ Die  Meistersinger  ” in  Febraary)’ 
as  his  Gqnther  last  night.  His  was  truly  a capi- 
tal performance  ; as  also  was  Mr.  Kiess’s  splen- 
did Albci’ich.  Miss  Maude  Fay’s  Gutrune  is  ai 
very  refined  pictwre,  but  almost  too  delicately! 
limned,  and  the  Norns,  the  Rliineniaidens,  and^ 
the  excellent  chorus,  and  all  ooncerned  did  their 
work  under  the  magnetic  direction  of  Professor 
iNikisoh  quite  superbly  well.  Th©  conductor, 
who  had  a very  warm  welcome  before  each  act, 
shared  with  his  company  finely  enthusiastic 
applause  at  each  curtain-fall. 

: — 'G'V 
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“DIE  GOTTERDAMMERUNG. 


G OTTEKD  AMMEii  EN  G.” 


Siegfried 
G unthor 
ll.igcti  ... 

Alborich 
Bruunhilde 
Gutrimo  .. 
Waitraiite 
VVoghnde 
Wcilgunde 
Flosdiildo 
1st  Norn 
2nd  N? rn  • ... 
3rd  Nom 

Couduotor 


i 


ii-.  Peter  C-.jrnelins. 
Mr.  Chuirh's  Mott. 
Mr.  Paul  Knupfer. 
Mr.  August  Kiess. 
Miss  Gertrud  Kappel. 
...  Miss  Maude  Fay. 
Mmc.  Kirkby  Immi. 
...  Miss  Sybil  Vane. 
..  Jlrss  Bessie  Jones. 
..  Mmc.  Dilys  Jones. 
Mme.  Dilys  Jones. 
...  ...  Miss  Bessie  Jones. 

Miss  Sybil  Vane. 

•Prof.  Arthur  Nikisch. 


All  those  who  were  present  at  Covent  Garden 
last  night,  when  the  first  cycle  of  “ Der  Ring  ’1 
was  completed  by  the  performance  of  “ Gbtter- 
dammernng,”  may  lay  tile  flattering  unction  to 
their  souls  that  they  “ assisted  ” at  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  performances  of  this  stupendous 
tragedy  that  have  been  given  in  many  years. 
From  first  to  last  it  wa.s  very  beautiful  indeed, 
in  the  orchestra  and  on  the  stage,  a perform- 
ance, assuredly,  that  will  live  long  in  the 
memory  of  those  fortunate  enough  to  hear  it. 
Rarely  has  the  pioint  been  more  clearly 
emphasised  that  Yi'aguer  can  be,  and  must  be, 
sung  by  all  concerned  if  even  approximate  per- 
fection is  to  be  achicveil.  And  the  reasons  for 
the  beauty  of  this  performance  were  many,  yet 
one.  ICrerybody  concerned  seemed  in  an  un- 
usual degree  to  be  working  for  the  common 
good,  .90  that  though  the  principal  soloists  were 
among  the  best  we  know,  j’et  non©  over- 
shadowed another. 

If,  however,  anyone  harbours  a suspicion  of 
overshadowing,  the  “ suspicion,”  as  it  were, 
must  fall  upon  Miss  Gertrud  Kappel,  in  whom 
we  have  a Briinnhilde  of  a most  truly  glorious 
type.  It  is  true  that  her  original  entry  with 
.Siegfried  from  the  wingS'  seemed  a trifle ' 
prosaic,  but  once  one  had  forgotten  that— in  a ' 
moment  or  two — the  re.st  was  one  long- 
continued  joy.  IVhether  in  the  period  of  her 
splendid  happiness  in  the  love  of  Siegfried,  or 
in  the  moments  of  her  poignant  sorrow,  thi.s 
w;is  a Bruunhilde  the  very  type  of  the  gixldess 
who  yet  was  very  much  of  a woman.  Again,  it 
was  the  same  In  the  ecstasy  of  love,  when 
i Siegfried  sets  off  on  liis  travels,  and  the  coii- 
,trast  was  aU  the  more  striking,  therefore,  in 
jjhe  superbly-draniatic  scene  of  the  oath. 

! Mr.  Cornelius’s  Siegfried,  too,  was  a particu- 
larly fine  performance,  oven  for  a siiigew  who 
Ihas  offered  .so  many  in  years  that  are  gone,  and 
his  share  was  a large  one  in  the  triumphant  suc- 
cess of  a truly  joyous  porformaticc.  Mr. 
imfer’s  Hagen  is  a magnificently  male- 


'Dic  first  of  the  two  cycles  of  the  ‘‘  R'ljg/ 
came  to  an  end  at  Covent  Garden  last  nigh 
with  a performance  of  ” Dio  Gbtter 
liiimmerung.  ” which  had  many  excelleii 
features.  Once  again  we  had  some  very 
beautiful  playing  from  the  orche.stra.  al- 
though Herr  Nikisch  lessened  the  total  ini- 
pression  considerably  by’  his  wayw  aidncss  ii 
respect  of  rhvthm  and  -the  use  of  rubato ; also, 
his  tempi,  at  times,  were  curiously  ,riow.  Or 
the  stage  the  Siegfried  of  Roit  Cornelius 
stood  out  by  reason  of  his  impetuosityj 
vigour,  and.  occasionally,  some  really  power- 
ful singing.  'Hie  tendency  to  an  excess  ol 
accentuation  w’as  rather  tiring  to  listen  to. 
but  when  that  wa.s  in  abeyance  the  case  ano 
warmth  of  his  delivery  gave  genuine  .satis- 
faction. Fraulein  Gertrud  Kappel  apjieared  a: 
Briinnhilde.  and  sang  splendidly  in  the  m^- 
nifioent  duet  in  the  first  act ; in  the  closing 
kscene  her  control  was  not  quite  sure,  a-5 
though  she  was  fatigued,  but  the  exjiressior. 
was  always  w'cll  maintained.  ihc  Hagen 
of  Herr  Paul  Knupfer  w’as  rather  di.'appoint- 
ing,  in  spite  of  .some  admirable  singing,  and 
one  or  two  clever  histrionic  touches;  _thd 
character  was  not  made  specially  distinctive. 
Miss  Maude  Fay  essayed  the  difficult  role  of 
Gutrune  with  fair  success.  Mme.  Kirkby 
Lunn’s  superb  voice,  of  course,  told  as  finely' 
a.s  ever  in  the  music  of  Waltraute.  ^ A cer- 
tain mCxTsure  of  inexperience  showed  itself  in 
Mr.  Charles  Mott’.s  otherwi.se  creditable  im- 
personation of  the  part  of  (lunther.  Herd 
Kiess  was  the  .Alberich  and  the  Misses 
Svbil  Vane,  Bessie  Jones,  and  Dilys  Jones 
ihc  Rhinc-maiden.s  and  Norns.  Some  of  the 
lighting  effects  were  well  carried  out,  but  one 
wishes  something  a little  le.ss  crude  could  be, 
levised  for  the  closing  catastrope,  the  details 
if  which  at  present  po.ssess  the  clement  of 
inconvincing.  That  the  “ Rin.g  ” badly 
leeds  overhauling  in  respect  of  the  stage- 
Tianagement  is  an  opinion  we  fancy  i.s  fairly 
generally  hold. 

T GARDEN  OPERA. 



“LA  BOHEME.”  i 

A new  tenor,  Signor  Giuseppe  . 
appeared  as  Rodolfo  in  Puccini  s -m 

Bohdme”  at  Covent  Garden  ( 

by  the  ea.sy  grace  of  his  acting  and  exce lien  u 
if  at  first  somewGat  unsteady, 
qualities,  entirely  commended  himself  ; 

goexi  will  of  hii  audience.  Ihc  f^nious  son, 
in  the  first  act  produced  a top  C 
reason  of  its  certain  attack  and 
rLonamx.,  easily  outshone  the  notes  unme- ^ 
fliatelv  below  it,  which  were  not  so  well 
managed.  It  is  probable  lEat  Y^’.^oice 'ITr'^ 
Taccani  adapts  his  methods  of  P ! 

duction  to  the  requirements  N 

Coven-t  Garden  will  have  a welcome  addition  j 
to  its  list  of  tenors.  , j 

For  Mme.  Bellincioni,  appeare  j 

Mimi,  the  indulgence  of , the  auciten<»  wa^r^ 
quested,  as  the  artist  was  ^ , i 

^vero  cold-a  fact  that  could  arc©  Y ^ 
disputed.  For  the  rest  of  the  cast,  it  was 
tin  the  opening  night  of 
if  m'lv  lx‘  recorded  that  Nlr.  AAlbert.  ^ 

conducting  set  a fine  pace  t'^^nn|rout  to  the 
familiar  strains,  and  accomplished  an  un 
usually  brilliant  orchestral 
was  of  invaluable  assistance  to  tne  happen 
ii  gs  on  the  stage. 

BOY  CONDUCTOR. 

k i?fifnber  of  musical  people  were  invited  tq, 

; I the  Albert  Hall  afternoon  to 

! Master  Willy  Fi>rrero  wnduct  ‘he  N^w  .Sy  m | 

! phony  Ort'iiesU  a.  P>'«' nius  to  a senes  o 
^^ts  to  begin  next  week.  I 
seven  e nd  a half  years  is  a musical  phu  - 
nie-non  of  an  interesting  typ<;-  is  s.ud 

teat  he  is  unable  to  read  nmsic,  But  h.as  n| 
very  rem.ai  kable  memory,  bo  inudi  so  tha  ^ 
after  hearing  musical  works  played  on  an- 
ordiestrt  he's  able  to  direct  a ^rfornianccj 
him.self,  giving  tlie  cues  of 

meiitalists.  t'.ie  tempi, 

rlmhni,  and  .=o  Kutn.  and  all  without  a 
iiiiiniii,  ,v.j-haD.s,  Lks'ii  no  m<>r<’l 

score.  I here  has,  per;^^  J 


Mm 


' '"t  'i| 


'stnkiiig  instanoe  of  whar  an  uhd«vefopefI' 
bi  ain  is  capable  of,  for  the  pecOliar  conditions 
’ of  the  p>erform'a'nce  of  music  tJnrough  the 
\ means  of  an  orchestra  involve  the  perception 
’ ! and  the  retention  in  rtie  memcn-y  of  a great 
number  of  details  of  a varied  kind.  How 
much  musical  faculty  young  Ferrero  pos- 
' sesses  is  another  matter,  and  is  not  easily 
estimated,  at  any  rate,  after  yesterday’s  pro- 
ce^ings,  which  were'  in  the  nature  of  a 
rehearsal.  Moreover,  it  must  always  be  a 
difficult  matter  with  an  orchestra  which 
could  quite,  easily  play  most  thing.s  without 
a conductor  at  all  and  yet  give  a fair  sort 
of  j'.erformance.  We  have  heard  orchestras 
play  in  sudli  a manner  before  now,  and  know 
what  can  be  done.  Still,  Master  Ferrero 
did  enough  to  show  that  he  certainly  exercises 
some  influence,  althougli  occasionally  it 
I seemed  evident  that  the  orchestra  was  rather 
taking  the  Ie.ad. 
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